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occurring in the text. 

Personal and geographical names in the text and the maps—except those for 
which established English names exist (e.g. Warsaw, Moscow, Archangel)— 
have been given in the form laid down by the British Standard and by Offictal 
Standard Names Approved by the US Board of Geographic Names (US Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Geography). 

In the footnotes and the Bibliography Russian sources are given in accord- 
ance with the Internationa! System of transliteration. 


- Abbreviations 


Note. This list serves mainly as a key to the many abbreviations found in 
archival sources, but does not reflect the full range of variation in pointing etc. 
encountered in the citations given in the footnotes. 


AA (1), Ausw. Amt Auswartiges Amt: ministry of foreign affairs 


AA (2) anti-aircraft 
Abt. Abteilung: section, department, unit, detail, battalion 
(armoured forces), battery (artillery) 
Abw. Abwehr: foreign intelligence 
ADAP Akten zur deutschen auswartigen Politik: Documents on 
German Foreign Policy (cf. DGFP) 
AEG . Allgemeine Elektrizitits-Gesellschaft: General Elec- 
tric Company 
‘AFV Armoused fighting vehicle(s) 
‘AG Aktiengesellschaft: joint stock company 
AHA Allgemeines Heeresamt: general army office 
AK Armeekorps: army corps 
Amt Ausl./Abw. Amt Ausland/Abwehr: foreign intelligence depart- 
ment in the High Command of the Armed Forces 
Anh. Anhang: annexe, appendix 
Ani. Anlage: enclosure 
AO Abwehroffizier: security officer 
AOK Armeeoberkommando: army headquarters staff 
AO Kraft Armee-Kraftfahr-Offizier: army motor-transport of- 
ficer 
AR artillery regiment 
Art. Artillerie: artillery 
Art.Kdr. Astillerie-Kommandeur: artillery commander 
Art.Ret. Artillerie-Regiment: artillery regiment 
ASMZ Allgemeine schweizerische Militérzeischrift 
Ast Abwehrstelle: military security control centre 
Att. Abt. Attaché-Abteilung im GenStdH: attaché section in 
the Army General Staff 
Aufkl. Abt. Aufklaérungs-Abteilung: reconnaissance unit 
Ausb. Abt, Ausbildungs-Abteilung im GenStdH: training depart- 
ment in the Army General Staff 
AWA Allgemeines Wehrmachtamt: general Wehrmacht 
office 


BA Bundesarchiv: Federal German archives, Koblenz 


Tee Si. Cer, te 


a 


B-Abt. 
BA-MA 


Battr. 
BdE 


BdK 
BdS 


Befh. 


Beth, rickw. H.Geb. 


Bef.St. 
Bes. Ostgeb. 


Brig. 
Brii.Bau-Bu. 
Brtiko 
Bv.TO 


ChefdGenSt 


ChefdSt. 
ChefHRiG u. BdE 


Chefs. 
CK 


CP(B) 
CPSU 
CPSU(B) 


CSIR 


DBG 
DEV 


d.G. 
DGFP 


Abbreviations xxi 


Beobachtungs-Abteilung: artillery survey unit 
Bundesarchiv-Militararchiv (Federal German nie 
archives), Freiburg im Breisgau 

Batterie: battery zs 

Befehlshaber des Broatzheeres: commander of the 
training army 

Befehlshaber der Kreuzer: commander of cruisers 
Befehishaber der Schnellboote: commander of motor 
torpedo-boats 

Befehishaber: commander 

Befehlshaber des riickwartigen Heeresgebietes: com- 
mander of Army Group L of C District 
Befehlsstelle: command post 

Besetzte Ostgebiete: occupied eastern areas 
bespannt: horse-drawn 

Bomber Geschwader 

Bibliothek: library 

Briefbuchnummer: correspondence log number 
Brigade: brigade 

Briickenbau-Bataillon: bridge-building battalion 
Briicken-Kolonne: bridging column 
Bevollmachtigter Transportoffizier: authorized trans- 
port officer 

Chef des Generalstabes: chief of the general staff 
Chef des Stabes: chief of staff 

Chef der Heeresriistung und Befehlshaber des 
Ersatzheeres: head of army equipment and com- 
mander of the training army 

Chefsache: to be seen by senior officer only 
Crezvyéajnaja Komissija po bor'be s kontrrevoljuciej i 
sabotazem: Extraordinary Commission for the Strug- 
gie against Counterrevolution and Sabotage 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) 
(earlier name) 

Corpo di Spedizione Italiano in Russia: Italian 
Expeditionary Corps in Russia 

Dive-bomber Geschwader 

Divisién Espariola de Voluntarios: Spanish Volunteer 
Division 

des Generalstabes: of the general staff 

Documents on German Foreign Policy (translation of 
ADAP; see the Bibliography) 


eb 
Eisenb.Pz.Ziige 
EM 
Entgift.Abt. 
Erg ‘ 


(F) 

FaBG: 
Fallsch. Brig. 
F-Aufklater 
FdT 
Feldkdtr. 


FG 
FH 
FK 
F,Kapt. 
FiaBel 
FlakRgt 
Flamm 
Fl.Korps 
FrdHeere Ost, 
Fr:H.Ost 
Frhr. 
FRUS 


Fi.Abt. 
G, Geschw. 


GAC 
Geb. 
geh. 


Abbreviations 


~- Deutsche Heeresmission: German Army Mission 
‘» Division: division 


Deutsche Luftwaffenmission: German Air Force 
Mission ‘ ; 

Deutsche Marinemission: German Naval Mission 
Deutsches Nachrichtenbiro: German News Agency 
Dansk ‘National Socialistik Arbejderparti: Danish 
National Sociatist Workers’ (Nazi) Party 

Deutsche Gesandtschaft: German embassy ~ 
Durchgangslager: transit camp 

Dienstvorschrift: military manual 

Deutsches Verbindungskommando: German liaison 
HQ 

einsatzbereit: combat-ready 

Eisenbahn-Panzer-Ziige: armoured railway trains 
Ereignismeldung: incident report 
Entgiftungsabteilung: decontamination battery 
Erganzungs-: reserve 

Fermaufklarungs-: long-range reconnaissance 

Fast Bomber Geschwader 

Fallschirmbrigade: paratroop brigade 

Fernaufklarer: long-range reconnaissance aircraft 
Fihrer der Torpedoboote: leader of torpedo-boats 
Feldkommandantur: field HQ established in rear 
areas 

Fighter Geschwader 

Feldhaubitze: field howitzer 

Feldkommandantur: field HQ in rear areas 
Fregattenkapitan: commander (navy) 
Flugabwehr-Bataillon: AA battalion 

Flakregiment: AA regiment 

Flammenwerfer: flame-thrower 

Fliegerkorps: air corps 

Abt. Fremde Heere Ost im GenStdH: department 
Foreign Armies East in the army general staff 
Freiherr (title equivalent to ‘baron’) 

Foreign Relations of the United States (see the 
Bibliography) 

Fihrungsabteilung: operations department 
Geschwader (q.v. in Glossary} 3 Gruppen and a staff 
unit 

German Africa Corps 

Gebirgs-: mountain 

geheim: secret 


Gen. 
Gen.Adm. 
Gen.d.Art. 
Gen.d.Fi. 
Gen.d.Geb.Tr. 
Gen.d. Inf, 
Gen.d.Kav. 
Gen.d.Pz.Tr. 
Gen.Feldm. 
Gen.Kdo 
Gen.Lt, 
Gen.Maj. 
Gen.Oberst 
GenQu 

GenSt 
GenStdH 

Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH 


gep. 

GFP 

GK 

g.Kdos., g.K. 
GL 


HaPol. 


Haub. 
H-Aufklirer 


H.Dv. 
H.Geb. 


Abbreviations xaxlii 
General: general : 
Admiral-General (equivaient to Admiral of the Fleet) 
General der Artillery: artillery general 

General der Flieger: air force general 

General der Gebirgstruppe: mountain troops general 
Gerreral der Infanterie: infantry general 

General der Kavallerie: cavalry general 

General der Panzertruppe: armoured forces general 
Generalfeldmarschall: field marshal 
Generalkommando: corps HQ 

Generalleutnant: lieutenant-general 

Generalmajor: major-general 

Generaloberst: colonel-general 
Generalquartiermeister: quartermaster-general 
Generaistab: general staff 

Generalstab des Heeres: Army General Staff 
General zur besonderen Verfiigung beim Oberbe- 
fehishaber des Heeres: general (special duties) 
attached to the commander-in-chief of the army 
gepanzert: armoured 

Geheime Feldpolizei: secret field police 
Generalkommissar: commissioner-general 

Geheime Kommandosache: top secret (military) 
Generalluftzeugmeister: director general of air 
armament 

gvardejskaja motostrelkovaja 
Guards rifle division 

General Officer Commanding 
Gosudarstvennoe Politiéeskoe Upravlenie: State Pol- 
itical Directorate 

Gruppe(n) (q.v. in Glossary) 

Gruppe Rechtswesen: Legal Matters Group 
Geheime Reichssache: top secret (political) 
Zentralabteilung im GenStdH: central department in 
the Army General Staff 
Heeres(Nah)aufkla4rung: 
naissance 
Handelspolitische Abteilung im Ausw. Amt: trade 
policy department in the ministry of foreign affairs 
Haubitze: howitzer 

Heeres(Nah)aufklarer: army short-range reconnais- 
sance aircraft 

Heeresdruckvorschrift: army manual 

Heeresgebiet: army area 


divizija: motorized 


army short-range recon- 


xxiv 


H.Gr. 


H.Kast.Art.Abt.'' 


Hoh.Art. Rar. 


Hoh. Kdo. 
HSSPF 


HTO 


HV, H.Vers. 
AVL. 
HWesAbt 


AZ 
vA 


i.G. 
IG, Inf.Gesch. 
IKL 


IMT 


Inf. Div. 
ICH 

JG 

JGr 
JWG 
K.Adm. 
Kalib. 
Kan.Abt. 
Kav. Div. 
Kdo 
Kdr. . . 
Kadt. 
Kfz. 

KG 

Kef. 
KGzbV 


Koluft, Ko-Luft 


Komandarm 


Abbreviations 


Heeresgruppe: army group 
Heeres-Kiisten-Artillerie-Abteitung: army coastal ar- 
tillery battery 

Héherer Artillerie-Kommandeur: higher artillery 
commander 

Hoéheres Kommando: higher command 

Héherer SS- und Polizeifiihrer: senior SS and police. 
leader 

Haupttreuhandstelle Ost: Central Trustee Agency 
East 

Heeresversorgung: army supply 
Heeresverordnungsblatt: Army Orders and Gazette 
Heerwesen-Abteilung im GenStdH: army affairs de- 
partment in the Army General Staff 

Historische Zeitschrift 

Institut fir Zeitgeschichte: Institute of Contemporary 
History 

im Generalstab: in the general staff 
Infanteriegeschutz: infantry (close support) gun 
Isanmaallinen Kansan Liike: People’s Patriotic Move- 
ment, Finland 

International Military Tribunal (see Trial of Major 
War Criminals in the Bibliography) 
Infanteriedivision: infantry division 

Journal of Contemporary History 

Jagdgeschwader: fighter Geschwader 

Jagdgruppe: fighter Gruppe 

Jahrbuch fir Wirtschaftsgeschichte 

Konteradmiral: rear-admiral 

Kaliber: caliber 

Kanonen-Abteilung: gunnery battery 
Kavalleriedivision: cavalry division 

Kommando: command, HQ 

Kommandeur: commander 

Kommandant: commandant 

Kraftfahrzeug: motor-vehicle 

Kampfgeschwader: bomber Geschwader 
Kriegsgefangenen-: prisoner of war 

Kampfgruppe zur besonderen Verwendung (Trans- 
portfliegergruppe): special duties bomber Gruppe 
(transport Gruppe) 

Kommandeur der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe commander 
with an army group or army 

army commander (Soviet general’s rank) 


eee 


cee eee te. 


webb SBA Selbie ee oe ne 


Kombrig 
Komdiv 
Komkor 


Komm,.Gen, 


KONR 


KTB 
KTB OKW 


K. Ver. 
Kw.K. (t) 
Kzg. 

L 


1, le., lei. 
La 
Ld.Schrz. 
L.Dv. 
Leg. Rat 
leitFlakAbt 
LFH 

LA. 

LG 

LGL. 
Lkw 
LLG 
LVF 


Lw 
Lw.Fi.Stab 
Maj. 

Mann. 
Mar.Gr. 
M.Dv. 

MG 
MGFA 


Abbreviations xXV 


brigade commander (Soviet general’s rank) 
divisional commander (Soviet general’s rank) 

corps commander (Soviet general’s rank) 

general commanding 

Kornitet Osvobozdenija Narodov Rossii: Committee 
for the Liberation of the People of Russia 
Kommandant des rickw4rtigen Armecgebietes: com- 
mandant of rear army area 

Kompanie: company 

Kommunistische Partei:.Communist Party 
Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands: German Com- 
munist Party 

Kriegstagebuch: war diary 

Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht (see 
the Bibliography) 

Kriegsverwaltung: war administration 
Kampfwagenkanone (tschechisch): tank gun (Czech) 
Kraftzug: tractor-drawn 

Abteilung Landesverteidigung im WFA (WFSt): 
home defence department in the Wehrmacht oper- 
ations department (Wehrmacht operations staff) 
leicht: light 

Landwirtschaft: agriculture 

Landesschiitzen: local defence units 
Luftwaffendruckvorschrift: Luftwaffe regulations 
Legationsrat: legation counsellor 

leichte Flakabteilung: light AA battery 

leichte Feldhaubitze: light field howitzer 

Luftflotte: air fleet 

Lehrgeschwader: training Geschwader 

Large Glider 

Lastkraftwagen: truck 

Luftlandegeschwader: airborne Geschwader 

Légion des Volontaires Francais contre le Bol- 
chevisme 

Luftwaffe: air force 

Luftwaffe operations staff 

Major: major 

Mannschaft: men, other ranks 

Marinegruppe: naval group 

Marinedruckvorschrift: naval regulations 
Maschinengewehr: machine-gun 
Militérgeschichtliches Forschungsamt: Research In- 
stitute for Military History 


Xxvi 


MGM 


MiG. + 


Mii. 

Mil Att. 
Mil.Geo. 
Min. Dir. 
Min. Rat. 
Mors. Abt. 
mot. 


mot.mech, 


MP-1941 
MR 
M.Sg. 
MSR 
MTB 
Mun 


Abbreviations 


Miulitargeschichtliche Mitteilungen 


' Militrbefehlshaber im Generalgouvernement: mili- 


tary commander in the Government-General 
Militar: military 


: Militaérattaché: military attaché 


Militargeographie: military geography 
Ministerialdirektor: senior civil service rank 
Ministerialrat: senior civil service rank 
M6rser-Abteilung: mortar battery 

motorisiert: motorized 

motorisiert-mechanisiert: motorized mechanized 
mobilizacionnyj plan 1941: mobilization plan 
Marine-Rundschau 

Manuskriptsammlung: manuscript collection 
Mouvement Social Révolutionnaire 

motor torpedo-boar : 
Amtsgruppe fir Industrielle Riustung—Munition— 
im Heeres-Waffenamt: section for industrial rear- 
mament—ammunition—in the army ordnance 
department 

Nachlaf: papers 

Nachrichtenregiment: signals regiment 

Nirnberger Dokument: Nuremberg document 


- Nebelwerfer-Regiment: smoke regiment 


Nachtjagdgeschwader: night fighter Geschwader 
Narodnyj Komissariat Gosudarstvennoj Bezopas- 
nosti: People’s Commissariat of the State Security 
Narodnyj Komissariat Vnutrennych Del: People’s 
Commissariat of the Interior 

National Socialist 

Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei: Nat- 
ional Socialist German Workers’ Party (Nazis) 
Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahr-Korps: National 
Socialist Motor Corps 

Oberbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief, GOC, 
Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres: commander-in-chief of 
the army 

Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: commander-in-chief 
of the Luftwaffe 

Oberbefehlshaber der Kriegsmarine: commander-in- 
chief of the navy 

Oberstleutnant: lieutenant-colonel 

Oberkommando: high command 

ohne Datum: undated 


Offz. 
OGPU 


OK 
OKH 
OKL 


OKM 
ORW 


Op./op 
Op.Abt. 
OQOu 
Org. Abt. 


Osoaviachim 


OT 
PA 


Pak 
Pi.Ret. 
PoL Abt. 


PPF 

PRO 

Pz. 
Pz.AOK 
Pz.Div. 
‘Pz.Gr. 
Pz.Jag.Abt. 
Pz.Kpf.Wg. 
Pz.Zug 

Qu 

RAD 
Radf.Bu. 
RAM 
R-boot 
RdL 


Recce 
Reg. 
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Ofizier: officer : 
Ob’edinennoe Gosudarstvennoe Politi¢eskoe 
Upravienie: United State Political Directorate 
Ortskommandantur: local commandanr’s office 
Oberkommando des Heeres: Army High Command 
Oberkommande der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe High 
Command 

Oberkommande der Kriegsmarine: Navy High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Wehrmacht: High pommand of 
the Armed Forces 

Operations-: operational 

operations department in the army General Staff 
Oberquartiermeister: deputy chief of the general staff 
Organisations-Abteilung im GenStdH: organization 


_ department in the Army General Staff 


ObSéestvo sodejstvija aviacii i chimiéeskoj oborony: 
Society for the Promotion of Aviation and Chemical 
Defence 

Organisation Todt: Todt Organization 

Politisches Archiv des Auswartigen Amtes (political 
archives of the foreign ministry), Bonn 
Panzerabwehrkanone: anti-tank gun 
Pionier-Regiment: engineer regiment 

Politische Abteilung im Ausw. Amt: political depart- 
ment in the ministry of foreign affairs 

Parti Populaire Francais 

Public Record Office, London 

Panzer: tank 

Panzerarmeeoberkommande: armoured army HQ 
Panzerdivision: armoured division 

Panzergruppe: armoured group 
Panzer-Jager-Abteilung: anti-tank battalion 
Panzerkampfwagen: armoured fighting vehicle 
Panzerzug: armoured train 

Quartiermeister: quartermaster 

Reichsarbeitsdienst: Reich Labour Service 
Radfahr-Bataillon: cycle battalion 
Reichsaufenminister: Reich minister of foreign affairs 
Raumbcot: motor minesweeper 

Reichsminister der Luftfahrt: Reich minister of 
aviation 

Reconnaisance 

Regiment 


XXVili 


Reg.Rat 
Revvoehsovet 


Riln 
RWM, RWiM 


8.5 schw. 
SA 
schw.Fl.Feuer 
SD 

s.FH 
Sich. Div. 
SKG 
SEI. 

SS 
Stabia 
SG 
StS. 
Stuka 


Sturm-Gesch.Abt. 


(t) 


Abbreviations 


Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Revoljucionnyj Voennyj Sovet: revolutionary military 
council 

Regiment: regiment 


' Reichskommissariat: Reich Commissariat 


Raboée-krestjanskaja krasnaja armija: Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army 

Rossijskaja Kommunistiéeskaja partija (bol’gevikov): 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 

Reichsmark (currency) 

Reichsminister fiir. die besetzten Ostgebiete: Reich 
minister for the occupied eastern territories 
Reichsminister fir Bewaffnung und Munition: Reich 
minister for armament and ammunition 
Rassemblement National Populaire 
Rohstoffabteilung -im Wehrwirtschafts- und Ris- 
tungsamt: raw-materials section in the war economy 
and armaments department 

Russkaja Osvoboditel’naja Armija: Russian Libera- 
tion Army 

Russian Soviet Federation of Socialist Republics (= 
Russia) 

Radio-telegraphy 

Ristungswirtschaftliche Abteilung im WiRiAmt: ar- 
mament economy section in the war economy and 
armament department 

Ristungsindustrie: armaments industry, munitions 
Reichswirtschaftsminister/ministerium: Reich minis- 
ter/ministry of economic affairs 

schwer(e): heavy 

Sturmabteilung: storm troopers 

schweres Flachfeuer: heavy flat-trajectory fire 
Sicherheitsdients: security service of the SS - 
schwere Feldhaubitze: heavy field howitzer 

security division 

Schnellkampfgeschwader: fast bomber Geschwader 
Seekriegsleitung: naval war staff 

Schutzstaffel (‘guard detachment’): élite Party troops 
Stabsbildabteilung: staff photographic section 
Sturzkampfgeschwader: dive-bomber Geschwader 
Staatssekretar: state secretary 

Sturzkampflugzeug: dive-bomber 
Sturmgeschitzabteilung: assault-gun battery 
tschechisch: Czech (origin) 


takt. 

TB 
T-boot 
Tel. 
TFG 
Teb. Nr. 
TLR 
T-Minen 
tmot. 
Trg G 
Trt 
USL. 
VAA 


Verb. Offz., VO 
Verf. 
Vermess.Abt. 
Vers.Bez. 
Vers.Fuhrg. 
V{ZG 

VIZ 

VKP(b) 


VLR 

VP 

VS 

Wad 
WaStab 
W.Befh., WB 
Wekusta 
WFA 
WFESt 

Wi 

Wiln 
Wi.Pol.Abt. 
WiRiAmt 


* WiStabOst 


Abbreviations xxix 


taktisch: tactical 

Tiatigkeitsbericht: activity report 

Torpedoboot: torpedo-boat 

Telegramm: telegram 

Twin-engined Fighter (Zerstérer) Geschwader 
Tagebuch-Nummer: diary number 

Technische Luftriistung: technical air armament 
Torpedo-Minen: torpedo-mines 

teilmotorisiert: partially motorized 

Training Geschwader - 

‘Transportstaffe]: transport Staffel 
Unterstaatssekretar: under-secretary of state 
Vertreter des Auswirtigen Amtes: representative of 
the foreign ministry 


‘Verbindungsofizier: liaison officer 


Verfasser: author 

Vermessungs-Abteilung: survey unit 
Versorgungsbezirk: supply district 
Versorgungsfihrung: supply management 
Viertelahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte 

Voenno-istoriceskij Zurnal 

Vsesojuznaja Kommunisti¢eskaja Partija (bol’Sevi- 
kov): Soviet Communist Party 

Vortragender Legationsrat: senior civil service rank 
Vierjahbresplan: Four-year Plan 

VerschluBsache: secret matter, locked file 
Heeres-Waffenamt: army ordnance department 

Stab des Heereswaffenamtes: staff of army ordnance 
department 

Wehrmachtbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief of the 
Wehrmacht 

Wettererkundungsstaffel: meteorological reconnais- 
sance Staffel 

Wehrmachtfiihruingsamt: armed forces operations 
department 

Wehrmachtfihrungsstab: armed forces operations 
staff 

Wirtschaft: economy 

Wirtschaftsinspektion: economic inspectorate 
Wirtschaftspolitische Abteilung: economic-policy 
department 

Wehrwirtschafts- und Ristungsamt: war-economy 
and armaments department 

Wirtschaftsstab Ost: economic staff East 


Wo 
WPr 


WSK 


Abbreviations 


Wehrkreis: military district 


‘Wehrwirtschaftsofizier: war economy officer 


Abteilung fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda im WFA 
(WFSt): Wehrmacht propaganda department in the 
armed forces operations department (staff) 


’ Wehrmachtrechtsabteilung im OKW: Wehrmacht le- 
- gal department in the Wehrmacht High Command 


Wehrwirtschaftsstab im WiRiAmt: war economy staff 
in the war economy and armaments department 
Waffenstillstandskommission: armistice commission 
Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Ristung— Waffen und 


-Gerat—im WaA: section for industrial armament— 


Weapons and equipment—in the army ordnance 
department 

Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung im WiRiAmt: war 
economy section in the war economy and armaments 
department 

Wehrwissenschafiliche Rundschau 

zur besonderen Verwendung (Verfigung): for special 
duties om 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft 
Zerstorergeschwader: Geschwader of ‘destroyer’ 
aircraft 

Zentraihandelsgesellschaft Ost: Central Trading 
Company East 

Zentralkomitee: Central Committee 


- zum Teil: partly 


Short designations for departments in the army’s operational staffs 


IIb 


Ii 


Fuhrungs-Abteilung: operations department 
Quartiermeister-Abteilung: quartermaster depart- 
ment 

Feindaufklarung und Abwehr; geistige Betreuung: re- 
connaissance concerning the enemy and counter- 
intelligence; spiritual care 


’ Ausbildung: training 


1.Adjutant (Ofizier-Personalien): 1st adjutant (officer 
personnel) 

2.Adjutant (Unterofiziere und Mannschaften): 2nd 
adjutant (NCOs and men) 

Gericht: court of law 

Intendant (Rechnungswesen, allgemeine Verwal- 
tung): official in charge of financial matters, general 
administration 


Soke Oe, Conn 
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Arzt: medical officer 

Veterinar: veterinary officer 

Geistlicher (ev.: evangelisch; kath.: katholisch): chap- 
fain (ev.: Protestant; kath,:; Roman Catholic} 
Wehrwirtschaftsofizier: war economy officer 
Kraftfahrwesen: motor transport 


Anschluss 

| AuBenpolitisches Amt 
Gau (pl. -e) 
Geschwader (pi. same) 
Rette (pi. -2) 
Komsomol 
Lebensraum 


Luftwaffe 
pohtruk 


Rotte (pl. -n) 
Riickwartiges Armeegebiet 


Riickwartiges Heeeresgebiet 


Schwarm (pl. Schwdrme) 
Staffel (pi. -n) 
Wehrmacht 
Withelmstrasse, the 


Glossary of Foreign Terms 


The union of Austria with Germany, 1938 
Foreign affairs office of the Nazi Party 

Regional administrative division of the Nazi Party 
Ait-force unit consisting of 3-4 Gruppen (q.¥.) 
Formation of 3 aircraft 

Communist Youth Organization 

‘Living-space’ for Germany, with connotation of 
conquest in the east 

German air force 

Red Army political officer, subordinate to com- 
missar 

Formation of 2 aiccraft 

The area behind the sector held by an army 
[Annee], line of communication area 

The area behind the individual armies’ rear (or 
line of communication) areas, rear army [Heer] 
area 

Formation of (usually) 4 aircraft 

Dnit of 9 aircraft, plus 3 in reserve 

German armed forces 

Term denoting the German ministry of foreign 
affairs (from its address in Berlin) 
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In the appraisal of Operation Barbarossa military and historical research has 
hitherto been marked by two diametrically opposed views. One of these 
proceeds from the argument that Hitler’s programme, as developed in the 
1920s in Mein Kampf and Hitler’s Secret Book, has to be taken seriously. In 
these programmatic books Hitler saw the decisive tasks of future German 
policy in the conquest of living-space in the east and in the destruction of 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’. These two objectives had been linked by him in such a 
way that the concept of a racial-biological basis of his anti-Soviet living-space 
policy has been developed. Historical studies inclining towards that view 
regard the Barbarossa plan as intimately connected with such programmatic 
ideas, without falling into the error of denying that Hitler’s decision was, in 
addition, motivated by foreign-policy and military considerations. This ‘pro- 
gtammatic’ explanation of Operation Barbarossa finds itself confronted by a 
view which assigns to Stalin a major role in the development which led to war. 
According to that school of thought it was Stalin’s aggressive policy in eastern 
central Europe, as well as his vigorous rearmament, that provoked Hitler into 
reacting. This thesis of a preventive war was first put forward by the German 
side for propaganda reasons during the war—not only in order to convince 
Europe of the danger threatening the West from the East, but also for pur- 
poses of domestic propaganda. Stiffening of the German people’s readiness for 
war and the creation of a crusading atmosphere in Europe were part of the 
massive propaganda effort which was, to a large extent, aimed also at the 
German troops who were to implement Hitler’s goals. A third interpretation 
proceeds primarily from the strategic constraints after Germany’s victory over 
France and defeat in the Battle of Britain. 

Among Anglo-American researchers these diverse attempts at explanation 
first appeared in the 1950s. German authors concurred with Anglo-American 
historians such as Hugh R. Trevor Roper, Alan Bullock, and Gerhard L. 
Weinberg on the point that Hitler’s policy could only be understood in the 
light of his programme. Mention should be made here of Andreas Hillgruber 
and Eberhard Jackel. However, there have also been attempts in Britain to 
interpret Hitler’s foreign policy as, in the strict sense, an aimless vacillating or 
a mere response to given situations—a view that could be supported by 
numerous statements by Hitler at various phases of the war. Historians such 
as A, J. P. Taylor and F, A. Hinsley adopted this view at an early stage. 

Among Anglo-American historians such controversies were argued out like 
any other scholarly disputes. In the Federal Republic, however, there is often 
tore at issue than mere historical interest: in the case of Barbarossa, judge- 
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ment on Hitler’s objectives inevitably simultaneously implies a judgement on 
the opinions of the ‘conservative élites’, on those circles among the generals, 
the top judiciary, and experts from the business world who had, in the spring 
of 1940 or shortly afterwards, been informed of what Hitler was aiming at and 
of what methods he intended to see practised. 

So far the differing points of view have not yet been sufficiently assembled 
within an overall scholarly treatment of the structure and policy of the 
National Socialist state for a universally accepted explanation of the causes of 
the war against Russia to be achieved. With regard to Hitler—that much has 
become obvious—a purely psychological approach or a purely descriptive one 
would be insufficient. Serious consideration of Hitler’s programmatic con- 
cept, on the other hand, has been beneficial to research in the fields of military 
and foreign policy, as has since been proved by numerous studies. 

The authors of this volume had before them this briefly outlined plurality of 
interpretations. Their researches have discovered no basis for the assumption 
that Hitler had, in a manner of speaking, been manipulated by circumstances. 
After the victory over France there was no opposition to his decisions on how 
the war was to be continued. But just because it was he who determined the 
new objectives the question arose of how his assessment of the strategic 
situation and his racially motivated concept of living-space combined as 
factors in his decision to go to war and in his planning of that war. 

No doubt the situation following the French campaign and the subsequent 
defeat in the Battle of Britain confronted Hitler with a strategic dilemma. It 
would nevertheless be facile and one-sided to regard this as the sole motivation 
for the attack against the Soviet Union. In fact it can be seen—and the present 
fourth volume of the account of the Second World War follows this realiz- 
ation—that a whole string of reflections, obsessions, misjudgements, and long- 
term ideas were factors in Hitler’s decision in favour of war. One of these 
reflections was the strategy, much discussed in the literature, of using a 
German victory over the Soviet Union to compel Britain to recognize German 
hegemony on the Continent and to force her out of the war-—all that in order 
to gain a vital breathing-space for the conflict with the United States. This is 
what Hitler tried to explain to his top generals in the autumn of 1940; by the 
spring of 1941 his ‘programmatic’ campaign of persuasion had moved to the 
centre of his endeavours. For no other of his campaigns had he so consistently 
explained to the military leaders its significance and its objectives, for no other 
campaign had he put forward such precise demands concerning the methods 
of conducting the war. Thus, an overall appreciation of the present volume 
could scarcely arrive at the conclusion that the war against the Soviet Union 
represented merely an attempt to escape from a strategic dilemma. That war 
was Hitler’s real war. This judgement agrees with that of those authors who 
are willing to see a link between ‘programme’ and realities while, at the same 
time, conceding that there can be no question of compulsive implementation 
of a programme. Hitler was still dependent on whatever opportunities the 
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course of the war offered him. In the summer of 1940 he believed the moment 
had come for preparing ‘his’ war. Even then he did not tie himself down to a 
final timetable; by November, however, the separate elements of his estima- 
tion of the situation had hardened into a definitive decision. 

In view of the material and psychological underestimation of the enemy, 
including his political stability, both by the German military and by Hitler, the 
plans which began to be drawn up after July 1940 were based on an operational 
period of a few weeks. The general staff, while beginning to doubt whether the 
intended indirect elimination of Britain would work, found a long-cherished 
hope moving nearer fulfilment—-Germany’s achievement of immunity to 
blockade, the precondition for a protracted war, through the occupation of the 
Ukzaine and the industrial regions, as well as through command of the Baltic. 
Halder’s concept and plan for this war envisaged victory by means of rapid 
and decisive operations towards Moscow. He believed that the success of his 
strategy would convince Hitler. This subject will be discussed in the opera- 
tional section of this volume. It goes beyond any subjective problems stem- 
ming from the character of the chief of the general staff, who no fonger wielded 
the decision-making military authority which, in the First World War, charac- 
terized the Hindenburg-Ludendorff team. Concealed behind the relationship 
between Halder and Hitler lies the diminution of the position of the general 
staff in the Prussian-German military state, a position achieved by Moltke and 
his successors. The dubious construct of the old political-military twin summit 
of the Reich was, oddly enough, broken asunder in the most highly militarized 
state edifice, the National Socialist Fithrer state. Since the victory in the west, 
if not earlier, Hitler had been ‘his own Ludendorff’, who let the general staff 
do the planning work but who alone took the strategic decisions. What Beck 
had failed to achieve in 1938—a decision-sharing role for the most senior 
military advisor—his successor was even less able to achieve in rgq1. His 
attempt to gain shared military rule—dominance, at least, in the operational 
field—fajled miserably. He was reduced to resorting to indirect methods, to 
concealment, and to the hope that the magnificent victory sought by the 
general staff in the direction of Moscow would eventually also convince Hitler 
and catry him along. Hitler had never shared the view that a great battle 
outside or for Moscow could bring about the overall decision. He attached 
greater importance to gaining control of the major industrial regions, the 
oilfields, and other economic centres, in order thereby to reduce the enemy’s 
vital strength. Halder failed to convince him with his massive effort against 
Moscow: this did not give enough weight to the problems on the southemn 
wing of the eastern front, where the objectives of the first phase of the advance 
were not achieved on time. The eventual failure of his concept outside Mos- 
cow was a factor in raising Hitler to the sole commanding position in the army. 
This process within the command system of the war in the east wil] be 
described in detail. During the planning phase and during the first few weeks 
of the advance the solution envisaged by the general staff seemed to be the 
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right road to'a rapid victory. The Wehrmacht now demonstrated on a large 
scale the mobile warfare it had conducted in Poland, France, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece. The Luftwaffe, after its sobering experience in strategic aerial warfare 
against Britain, was once more offered a chance of recording major successes 
as an ancillary arm of the ground forces. All these efforts, however, were 
marked by a high degree of attrition of German fighting strength and did not 
pay off in terms of the war economy. On the contrary, the loss of Russian 
deliveries, the huge requirements of the Wehrmacht, and the fact that no end 
was in sight to the enterprise in the east made Germany’s strategic; economic, 
and political position at the end of the year appear less positive than before the 
start of the Barbarossa war. 

The findings in this volume go beyond the first scholarly West German 
overview by Klaus Reinhardt. Above all they show the very limited value, in 
many respects, of the ‘Studies’ produced under Halder’s genera! editorship on 
behalf of the American army. 

Another decisive aspect, indeed one crucial to an overall! strategic examin- 
ation, arose inevitably in the tate summer of 1941 with the realization that 
Operation Barbarossa could possibly fail: the danger, in the near future, of a 
perceptible American participation in the war. It was then that the compul- 
sions first felt in the summer of 1940 clearly emerged with all their conse- 
quences and that it became obvious that the exhausted army was no longer 
capable of bringing about any military situation which might avert a crushing 
war on two fronts. 

At a time when suggestions of the mood after the battle of the Marne or of 
Verdun were beginning to be mooted among the German military leadership, 
it was still believed, in total misjudgement of the overall strategic conditions of 
German warfare, that in 1942 the balance could be restored by cutting off the 
Soviet Union from its vital economic bases in the south and from its com- 
miulnications with Persia. Ac the same time, however, it became clear that there 
could be no relief in the east and that the army would continue to be tied down 
there. 

As in the First World War, it became obvious that Germany was a central 
European rather than a world power. Yet that continental power was not even 
able, because of its incredible overestimation of its own capabilities, to give its 
army Winter protection for a war in the east which was protracting beyond the 
originally envisaged timetable. With all that thrust towards the east it had also 
omitted to establish rallying-positions for the forces which had burnt them- 
selves out before Moscow. The turning-point in the war was heaving into 
view. 

Another matter clearly documented in the present volume is concurrence 
between Hitler and the top military in the OKW (the High Command of the 
armed forces) and the OKH (the High Command of the army) on the 
meaning of that war. It was to be, simultaneously, a war of annihilation and of 
conquest of living-space. These categories were familiar to military thinking. 
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Even before the First World War, military leaders—and certainly not only on 
the German side—tended to discount the requirements of international law. 
Military interests, power politics, and scant regard for international law were 
the obverse of Wilhelminian assurance of strength and power. The Great 
General Staff’s directive on international law of 1902 contained the statement 
that humanitarian requirements could only be considered to the extent per- 
mitted by the nature and objective of the war: ‘A vigorously conducted war 
cannot be aimed solely against the combatants of the enemy state or its 
fortifications, but will and must equally seek to destroy the entire moral and 
material resources of the same.’ Such a concept of ‘total war’ explains the 
readiness to carry the war, as outlined by Hitler in 1941, to the east, especially 
as that opponent was the enemy par excellence—Bolshevism, on the disastrous 
influence of which the German defeat in 1918 was blamed. For that reason this 
war acquired a higher degree of inevitability than the war in the west, as well 
as a character which suppressed any moral scruples. Thus, the political signifi- 
cance with which Hitler endowed this war also far exceeded military and 
economic objectives, important though these were in the given situation, with 
the fight against the Anglo-American powers still lying ahead. It far exceeded 
the objectives of dominion of ordinary imperialism on a Withelminian scale, 
which Hitler had castigated in his Secret Book. Particularly significant evidence 
of this may be found in the plans for Russia’s colonial exploitation, for a racial 
land consolidation in the east, plans which were grossly disproportionate to 
the basically inadequate military preparations for an ‘ideological war’. The 
economic exploitation of the Soviet Union was planned not just for supplying 
the Wehrmacht, but already for the period ‘after Barbarossa’, when a gigantic 
rearmament drive, primarily for the air force and the navy, was to be launched 
against the Western powers. Economic experts and Hitler, as the present 
volume will show, were already planning ‘in anticipation of victory’. This was 
not a case of a preventive strike against the Red Army. Time and again 
estimates of the enemy’s position and assessments of Stalin’s intentions 
suggested, both to Hitler and to the military planners, that for the time being 
there was no danger of an attack by the Red Army. At the same time, now that 
Britain had been driven from the Continent, there seemed once again to be an 
opportunity of defeating the Soviet Union in—at least as far as land operations 
were concerned-—a war on a single front, of ending an increasingly expensive 
German dependence on Soviet readiness for economic co-operation, of gain- 
ing a free hand for a future shift of emphasis in armaments towards the navy 
and the air force, and simultaneously, by the annihilation of the ‘Jewish- 
Bolshevik’ arch-enemy, of gaining elbow-room for a racially and ideofogically 
founded living-space policy. 

Hitler had at an early date informed those generals earmarked for the war in 
the east of his political and ideological objectives, well beyond the ‘continentai 
sword’ argument, After March 1941 they could no longer have been in any 
douk: about the background of the imminent operation. Halder, as well as 
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other officers and lawyers in the OKW and OKH, participated at that time, 
either as authors or by approval, in the formulation of the relevant orders. On 
this point the present volume furnishes further material both on the planning 
phase and on the medsures implemented in 1941 in the areas of economic 
warfare, of co-operation with Einsatzgruppen (special-purpose squads), and of 
the partisan war. The character of the war as a war of annihilation was 
preplanned. It would be a mistake to attribute the prime responsibility for this 
to Russian resistance, which, on the other hand, resulted in the Wehrmacht 
being drawn into a pattern of action and reaction that made the war an 
ideological struggle for both sides. Stalin, moreover, had immediately as- 
sumed it to be just that. There had been nothing comparable in the west, the 
south, or the north. In the east, action was shaped by a different view of the 
enemy and by different military circumstances. Important new sources have 
become available in these areas. It has become clear that political, military, 
and economic expectations in this war, which outclassed all prior 
misplannings in German political and military history, had been illusory. 
Warning voices carried no weight in the German Fiihrer system: they were 
effortlessly supplanted by optimistic forecasts. 

Careful study of the sources has revealed the extent to which military and 
economic or technological inadequacies mutually conditioned and magnified 
each other. The main reason for the failure of the Barbarossa plan was 
undoubtedly the material and structural inferiority of the aggressor in virtually 
all the essential fields from the very outset; after a few months he was no 
longer able, even in terms of personnel, to fill the gaps which had been 
inflicted. This statement may seem paradoxical in view of the initial military 
superiority of the Wehrmacht in the area of the main thrusts chosen by it, but 
it becomes comprehensible in a comparison of the war-economy capacities of 
the two sides. The section on the Red Army enables the reader to make that 
comparison. Faith in superior German command ability should likewise have 
been shaken, if not indeed destroyed, with the onset of the Soviet winter 
offensive. . 

The present volume further shows, on the basis of extensive new source 
material, that, even more or less independently of the aspects mentioned 
above, contributory causes for the grandiose fiasco may be found in inad- 
equate preparation for this war. For a ‘campaign’ scheduled for a few weeks a 
thorough preparation in terms of armaments and economics did not seem 
necessary. The advance was to have been accomplished, by and large, with the 
forces available. But concealed behind the statistics was often the fact that only 
a limited number of first-rate divisions was available, certainly of motorized 
formations. One armoured division was not the same as another armoured 
division. The Wehrmacht had not really been ‘equipped’, in the proper sense 
of the word, for war against the Soviet Union. Frequently the only equipment 
available was captured weapons and vehicles. This process is here for the first 
time coherently documented from the sources. 
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All the decisive aspects of the war ultimately resulted from the fact that 
the anticipated rapid collapse of the Soviet Union did not take place: there was 
the attrition of German human and material potential, inability to utilize the 
country economically on the planned scale, and finally also the mass deaths of 
Soviet prisoners of war. The Soviet Union’s power of resistance, which, at 
enormous sacrifice and despite serious initial errors by the command, caused 
the foundering of the German leadership’s operational and economic aims 
towards the end of 1941, dispelled Hitler’s illusion of being once more able to 
conduct a war on one front only. By the end of the year all that was beyond 
discussion for the top leaders in the OK W and the OKH. This meant basically 
that—in spite of later partial successes and in spite of subsequent upswings in 
the war economy—the decision had already gone against Germany. The army 
of the summer of 1941 no longer existed. Thenceforward Germany’s scant 
manpower reserves were no longer sufficient to meet the requirements of both 
the economy and the armed forces. 

This development is illustrated here also from the Red Army’s point of 
view. It is explained by an account of the development of the Red Army 
and of Sgviet rearmament efforts. For that part, unfortunately, with the 
exception of a few captured documents, statements could rarely be supported 
by documents. The subject is nevertheless presented comprehensively, 
showing that Hitler was confronted by an equaily ruthless dictator and gener- 
alissimo, capable of organizing the economic power of the Soviet Union, 
forcing armament production into high gear, accepting an ideological war, and 
repaying in like coin. In the massive crescendo of the disastrous battles of 
encirclement Stalin succeeded, at the price of hecatombs of victims, in rallying 
his vital reserves for a counterstroke at Moscow. Opponent, geographical 
expanse, and climate brought the Wehrmacht to the brink of disaster, robbing 
it for the year ahead of the breath for a second comprehensive operational 
Strike. 

The present volume not only illustrates the command principles and prac- 
tices of the antagonists, but also attempts to portray the expenditure and 
attrition of the forces. For both sides the conflict was a war of attrition and 
exhaustion on a vast scale. Even in its first year it had called for almost 
unbelievable efforts and improvisation. By the end of 1941 it was clear that it 
wag-in the easter theatre that the war would be decided and the map of 
Europe redrawn. Participation by Germany’s allies was tied to their expecta- 
tions of that future reshaping. The war of the German coalition became an 
anti-Soviet struggle of but loosely linked interests and selfish considerations. 
The present volume discusses in some detail the positions of Finland, Roma- 
nia, and Hungary. The interests of the wider Balkan area, together with Italy 
and Turkey, were presented more fully in Volume IIE of this account of the 
Second World War. 

There is probably no better point in German political or military history 

“than the turn of 1941-2 to illustrate the fact that the aspirations and capabili- 
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ties of the German national state were no longer able to be reconciled. By the 
time the plans for 1942, in the direction of Stalingrad and the Caucasus, were 
formed with a view to cutting off the Soviet Union from its links with the 
Anglo-Saxon naval powers in the south, while at the same time securing for 
Germany the unimpeded utilization of the oil, coal, iron, and agricultural 
produce of the Soviet south, the failure of Barbarossa had created the pre- 
requisites for the switch of the initiative to the anti-Hitler coalition, now 
enlarged by the United States. That turn actually came about at the end of 
1942. It became obvious that the pattern of Germany’s operational options 
was insufficient for the huge expansion of the theatre of war. Hitler committed 
the same mistake as the German political leaders in the First World War 
by exceeding and exhausting the capabilities and potential of a continental 
central-European great power in the dimensions of a world war against the 
superpowers of the future. That effort was possible only within the framework 
of an ideology of force which suppressed reality, which suggested that the 
impossible was feasible, and which, to that end, had to employ a ruthless 
discipline of faith in final victory. 

{Thus, in the very first year of the war against the Soviet Union, this was not 
merely a struggle for military victory and economic gain, or for new space 
for German colonization, but also a last attempt by the immanent drive of 
the German national state finally to achieve the configuration it believed to be 
its due. Into that effort it invested its national egotism in boundless over- 
exaggeration. 

The first wave of West German accounts, more especially the military 
memoirs of the postwar period, failed, with a few exceptions, to bring out the 
dimensions of that war. In them, Hitler frequently appeared as an amateur 
who messed up the victory for the military men. Manstein spoke of ‘lost 
victories’. Such an approach is inappropriate in every respect. Since then a 
broadly based process of detailed research has thrown light on military and 
political aspects of the war in the east, and occasionally produced shock waves. 
In addition to evaluating new sources, the present. volume also seeks to sum up 
the latest state of research. It has been found that in many fields there is a need 
for new foundations to be laid, such as in the presentation of war-economy 
issues. Even on questions of the strategic conduct of the war and of relations 
between Hitler and his chief of staff the authors have proceeded from the belief 
that essential aspects have to be presented in an entirely new way. 

This fourth volume of Germany and the Second World War is once more no 
‘official’ publication. For that reason also it cannot be compared with the 
fourth volume of the Soviet ‘History of the Second World War 1939-1945’; 
which bears the title “The Fascist Aggression against the USSR: The Collapse 
of the Blitzkrieg Strategy’. The internal development of military and economic 
conditions on the German side has, naturally enough, not been covered as 
extensively or in such detail in the Soviet publication. It may therefore be 
assumed that the findings here presented will supply new elements to take into 
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account in assessing the official view of the Barbarossa war as stated by 
historians of the former Soviet state, 

It is my hope, along with the authors and with the head of the project, 
Wilheim Deist, who took a major part in the preparation and organization of 
this volume, that their work will not only stimulate discussion of the war 
against the Soviet Union, but also encourage future research. This may well 
happen for the very reason that a variety of approaches have been con- 
sidered—something which itself afforded considerable difficulty to the team of 
authors. Whether the co-ordination aimed at has sufficiently succeeded it is up 
to the reader to judge. The overall project of Germany and the Second World 
War will certainly benefit from the broad range of comment expected. 
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Soviet Union 


JURGEN FORSTER 


1. THE SITUATION AFTER THE WAR IN THE WEST 


Nine months after the beginning of the war Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands were occupied, and France was 
laid low. German hegemony, west of the German~-Soviet boundary of inter- 
ests, thus extended over the majar part of Europe, from the North Cape to the 
Bay of Biscay.' The importance which the swift victory over France had for the 
Reich in psychological, strategic, military, and historical respects should not 
be underrated. Owing to the triumph of his style of warfare Hitler in the 
summer of 1940 was carried on a wave of enthusiasm; concord between 
population and regime was assured. To Hitler and to those Germans who had 
experienced defeat in the First World War, the victory over France rep- 
resented the expunging of a stain, of the ‘disgrace of November 1918’. That 
‘worst disgrace of all time’ had been felt so deeply that it had to be mitigated 
by the legend of the stab in the back. Now the escutcheon of German honour 
was once more clean. The security service of the SS observed among the 
population ‘an unprecedented inner unity and close ties between front and 
homeiand’.? Hitler not only stood on the pinnacle of his popularity in Ger- 
many, but his ‘personat rule’ in foreign and strategic issues was assured to a 
degree rarely equalled. Emotionally overcome, Walther von Brauchitsch, the 
commander-in-chief of the army, in an order of the day praised Hitler as ‘the 
first soldier of the German Reich’, around whom everyone was rallying ‘in 
boundless confidence’. The Fuhrer would safeguard Germany’s future for all 
time. The military leadership’s earlier reservations ‘over Hitler’s war policy 
seemed refuted by its brilliant success; opposition no longer had a leg to stand 
on. Scarcely anyone felt scruples at a time when services were being rewarded 
and rich spoils awaited distribution.’* German war policy was determined by 


' See Hillgruber, Sivategte, 65 ff.; Kriiger, “Das Jahr 1941; Germany and the Second World War, 
ii, 417 #f.; Hildebrand, Das Dritte Reich, 60 ff.; Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 89 ff.; Zwet Wege nach 
Moskau; Barbarossa. 

1 Meldungen aus dem Reich, 77 (24 June 1940); see also Pflanz, Geschichte der 258. Infanterie- 
Division, i. 138-9. 

4 OKH/GenStdH/OpAbr (Ia), No. 20483/40 geh., 25 June i9g0, BA-MA RH 19 I/s0. On 

Brauchitsch see Bond, Brauchitsch. 

"4 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 418. 
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Hitler’s ideological fixations and political calculations even more forcefully 
than in 1939. 

What was entirely overlooked amid those nationalist noises was the fact that 
Germany’s position on the continent of Europe was by no means secure. It 
depended, above all, on Britain’s readiness to come to terms or on her defeat. 
While the public cherished the hope that the attack against Britain would start 
immediately, with the British being defeated in six months at the most,5 Hitler 
believed that, in view of its military weakness, London would give in. In the 
event that Britain decided to continue the war, he suggested that this would be 
based on the hope of holding out and drawing the Soviet Union and the 
United States into the conffict.* This mood among the German leadership had 
been summed up as early as the end of May 1940 by Hasso von Etzdorf, the 
German foreign office representative with the Army High Command, in 
the sentence ‘We are seeking to arrive at an understanding with Britain on the 
basis of a division of the world.’?7 Ernst von Weizsiicker, secretary of state in the 
ministry of foreign affairs, had also regarded a British surrender as a certainty: 
‘The outcome will probably be that we shall offer the British the chance of 
getting out of the continent of Europe with their skin intact, leaving the 
Continent to ws.? Because Hitler was firmly convinced that an ‘arrangement’ 
between Britain, the naval power, and Germany, the continental power, was 
a historical necessity, no attempt was made to test the readiness for peace of 
the new British national government headed by Churchill. Instead, in a 
euphoria of triumph and a sense of unlimited capabilities, not only was an 
immediate start made with the territorial and political reorganization of 
Europe, but, as ‘the most important building task of the Reich’, a number of 
cities were to be architecturally reshaped by the year 1950 in a manner lending 
appropriate expression to the ‘magnitude of our victory’.? Behind this stood 
the dogmatic idea that Britain’s ‘true’ interests—her imperial and maritime 
interests—were threatened more by that naval and mercantile power, the 
United States, as well as by Japan, than by German hegemony over Europe. 
Hitler expected ‘congenial’ statesmen in London to come to a worldwide 
political arrangement with him. This would not only have confined Britain toe 
the preservation and development of her Empire—while Germany would 
concentrate on ‘further development’ eastward—but also assign to London 
the role of a ‘junior partner’. 


5 Meldungen aus dem Reich, 79 (27 June 1940). 

6 OKRW/WFA/Abr. L, No. 33110/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 June 1940, WFA notes on conference 
between Hitler and C.-in-C. Army on 23 June 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 581; cf. also Goebbels, 
Diaries, 123 (25 June 1940). 

7 Halder, Diaries, 413 (21 May 1940). 

® Wetzsdcker-Papiere, 104 (23 May 1949). 

9 Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 198 ff., 225 ff. Although this decree lists only Berlin, Munich, 
Linz, Hamburg, and the Party Rally buildings in Nuremberg, the cities of Konigsberg, Oldenburg, 
Posen (Poznan), Saarbriicken, as well as the Wewelsburg castle were included in these building 
projects on 12 July 1940, RGBI. 1940, i. 980 ff. 
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i. Situation after the War in the West 15 


Although Britain’s failure to give in soon resulted in a muting of German 
euphoria, the triumph over France continued to prevent a rational appraisal of 
Germany’s strategic position between the Anglo-Saxon naval powers and the 
Soviet Union. On 9 October 1939 Hitler justified his decision in favour of swift 
action against the Western powers by the argument that, with the United 
States becoming an enemy in the future and the essentially uncertain attitude 
of the Soviet Union, it was necessary to take advantage of the moment." He 
was convinced that time was working for his opponents, who, both in terms of 
personnel and armaments, were inferior only for the time being. On 21 July 
1940 Hitler, addressing the top leaders of the army, navy, and air force, made 
it the duty of the German leadership ‘thoroughly to consider the American and 
Russian question’."' Judging the time factor against the background of the 
situation in the First World War, he believed it to be more favourable now that 
the western front had disappeared and Germany was armed in all spheres even 
for a protracted war. This turn in Hitler’s estimation of the situation resulted 
from Britain’s resolve to hold out. On rg July 1940 Hitler, ‘as the victor’, had 
addressed to London one final ‘appeal to reason’: to put an end to the war." 
His address to the Reichstag, postponed several times, with its attribution of 
responsibility for the war to ‘Jewish-capitalist warmongers’ on the one hand, 
and on the other its prophecy addressed to ‘the so-called statesman’ Churchill 
that Germany was assured of final victory, was planned for its propaganda 
effect on the German public rather than as a peace offer to Britain. The 
security service of the SS reported a few days later that the offer of peace to 
Britain had been received by the public with ‘surprise’. The predominant view 
was that this appeal would be rejected with ‘typically English arrogance, so 
that Britain would after all receive her deserved punishment’. Although 
Hiter’s speech was regarded by the Foreign Office as a serious invitation to a 
compromise peace,'4 it was uncompromisingly rejected by Lord Halifax, the 
British foreign secretary, on 22 July. With explicit reference to the program- 
matic speech made by Franklin D. Roosevelt, the American president, on 
19 July he proclaimed, on behalf of the British government, an implacable 
struggle against the Axis. Hitler’s unceasing hope that Britain would yield 
thus proved to be an illusion, and his assurances that London was already 
defeated and only failed to realize it proved to be wishful thinking. 

For Hitter and the leadership élites in the forces, the administration, and the 
economy the principal question now was why Britain was continuing the 
struggle and how the war could be concluded. At his above-mentioned confer- 
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ence with the top commanders of the army, navy, and air force on 21 July 1940 
Hitler listed these reasons for London’s unexpected attitude: ‘1: hope of a 
turn-round in America ...2: hope of Russia.’ Was this analysis of British 
policy correct? Churchiil had indeed been hoping since the middle of May 
1940 that the United States would abandon its neutrality in favour of non- 
belligerency and that it would support Britain ‘with everything short of actu- 
ally engaging armed forces’. The seriousness of Britain’s determination was 
emphasized by Churchill not only in his public speeches but also by his action 
against the French fleet at Oran.'? In his uncompromising attitude towards 
Hitlerite Germany Churchill was in tune with the mood among the British 
public and the government." Matters in London were by no means ‘balanced 
on a knife-edge’'? before the ‘peace-minded’ Foreign Office eventually yielded 
to Churchill’s ‘hard line for war’. 

Admittedly, the war cabinet had discussed the possibility of concluding the 
war by negotiation. But the discussion had been ‘academic’ because no one 
had thought an offer by Hitler that was acceptable to Britain likely to be 
forthcoming. Churchill’s public pronouncement of 17 June 1940 that he would 
continue the war until victory over Germany was achieved was no one-man 
show. Sir Alexander Cadogan, under-secretary of state at the Foreign Office, 
eloquently reflected the militant mood in his diary: ‘Everything is awful, but 
“Come the three corners of the world and we will fight them”. We'll fight like 
cats—or die rather than submit to Hitler,”?' 

Unlike his military advisers, Roosevelt had believed since June 1940 that 
Britain was not only willing but also able to stand wp to the German chal- 
lenge. But for the time being he adopted a temporizing attitude towards 
Britain’s wooing for massive support. In view of the prevailing isolationist 
mood in the Congress and his own candidacy for a third term in the White 
House he confined himself to the public statement that he would ‘extend to 
the opponents of force the material resources of the nation’,? and speed up 
America’s defence efforts. This attitude to the war in Europe, clearly pro- 
British while avoiding open conflict, was in line with the mood of the Ameri- 
can public. The problem for Roosevelt and the ‘internationalists’ was to 
prepare the country for political confrontation with the Axis and with Japan. 
With their global understanding of the ‘national interests’ of the United States 
they regarded that confrontation as unavoidable. As early as January 1939 
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Roosevelt had stated to the Senate military affairs committee that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan were striving for world domination and that, while the United 
States’ first line of defence was in the Adantic, it also included the existence of 
eighteen independent countries from the Baltic across the Balkans to Turkey 
and Persia.4 Despite the changes in the European scene, violently brought 
about by Hitler since March and September 1939, the American government 
had not ruled out the possibility of negotiated peace between Germany, 
France, and Britain—as evidenced by the mission of Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles. The defeat of France and the weakening of Britain brought 
Roosevelt’s policies back to their starting-point. ‘Anticipation of the conse- 
quences’ of the German-Italian and Japanese sphere of power for the spiritual, 
economic, and military position of the United States was the decisive motive 
for the president to keep Britain and her Empire in the war—not any selfless 
interest in the preservation of Britain’s position as a world power.*5 Roosevelt 
relied on a swing of public opinion in favour of intervention in the European 
war and of the deterrence of Japan. This situation, Roosevelt believed, would 
arise as soon a$ it was realized that American interests were being challenged 
by the political, economic, and military aggression of the Axis in Europe and 
of Japan in South-East Asia. Following his nomination as the Democratic 
Party’s presidential candidate he declared in a keynote speech on 19 July 1940 
that the totalitarian countries were the enemy of the United States. His 
election platform, admittedly, ruled out any American intervention in wars 
outside the western hemisphere, ‘except in the case of attack’.** In Berlin 
Roosevelt’s speech was understood as ‘a clear challenge’ to Germany. His 
rejection of National Socialism, according to the judgement of Hans Heinrich 
Dieckhoff, the former German ambassador to Washington, was explained by 
the ‘English ideological’ and ‘New York Jewish atmosphere’. It had progress- 
ively intensified into fanatical hatred. Roosevelt’s ‘ultimate goal’, according to 
Dieckhoff, was ‘to assume the leadership of the democratic forces in the 
struggle against Germany’ .?7 

Hitler had also been correct on 21 July 1940 about British hopes of a change 
in Soviet policy towards Germany. Although the dispatch of Sir Stafford 
Cripps as the new ambassador to Moscow in the first half of June 1940 was due 
to a proposal by Clement Attlee, the leader of the Labour Party and a member 
of Churchill’s war cabinet, it was in line with Churchill’s long-standing con- 
cept—which had failed in August 1939—of a ‘grand alliance’ between Britain 
and the Soviet Union to confront the challenge of Hitlerite Germany. More- 
over, the British chiefs of staff in their analysis of the situation after the 
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elimination of France on 25 May 1940 had made calculated allowance for 
Soviet alarm over the possible effect on Soviet interests of Germany’s increase 
in power. Stalin, however, as early as I July 1940, had rejected the British 
government’s attempt to drive a wedge into German—Soviet co-operation.” 
He had emphasized to Cripps that the Soviet Union had no interest in the 
restoration of the old political balance of power in Europe. That reply was not 
surprising, considering the advantage which the Soviet Union, too, was deriv~ 
ing from the German-Soviet non-aggression pact with its secret protocol. 
Also, Stalin did not share the British appraisal of the situation following the 
German victory over France. In his opinion Germany was not strong enough 
to dominate the whole of Europe, since she lacked the requisite sea power. 
Stalin had, moreover, immediately informed Hitler of his conversation with 
Cripps.” Although on 21 July Hitler described the rejection of the British ideas 
as ‘welcome’, this did not dispel his mistrust of Stalin’s intentions. He in- 
structed the commander-in-chief of the army to start work on the ‘Russian 
problem’.3? The Soviet foreign minister, in a major foreign-policy speech to 
the Supreme Soviet on 1 August 1940, declared that the ‘neighbourly and 
friendly Soviet-German relations’ were based ‘not on accidental considera- 
tions of temporary advantage, but on fundamental! state interests’ on both 
sides.* Among the German public, on the other hand, there was a conviction 
that the Soviet Union ‘as a final neighbour on Germany’s frontier’ was 
scarcely acceptable to Germany, and there was some doubt that the German— 
Soviet alliance ‘under the present circumstances’, i.e. after the German victory 
in the west, ‘could reaily be of long duration’.? 

The reports of the security service of the SS were not just propaganda 
efforts. There was disquiet also among the divisions earmarked for safeguard- 
ing Germany’s eastern frontier. In mid-July 1940 the commander-in-~chief of 
the army felt compelled to counteract rumours about German-—Soviet ten- 
sions.33 Brauchitsch dismissed the rumours as British propaganda. The Soviet 
Union, he said, had ‘loyally’ fulfilled its economic obligations and so far also 
kept to ‘political agreements’. ‘In so far as German interests had been in 
danger of being encroached upon within the framework of its policy’, for 
instance by the planned annexation of the whole of the Bukowina, ‘the 
Russians had shown understanding in agreeing to German suggestions.’ The 
move of the Eighteenth Army into occupied Poland should likewise not be 
seen as a sign of worsening German-Soviet relations nor aS a preparation 
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for ‘active military measures’. The commander-in-chief of the army wished 
all officers and other ranks to be instructed along those lines. But what 
did German-Soviet relations really look like? How had they developed since 
1939? 

As a result of Hitler’s readiness to start the war for ‘living-space’ in spite of 
the British guarantee to Poland, the Soviet Union because of its strategic 
position had found itself fulfilling a spectacular role in the early summer of 
1939.4 Though unloved by the Western democracies and painted as the Devil 
by National Socialist Germany, Stalin had been courted by both sides. ‘Totali- 
tarian diplomacy of the purest kind’35 had resulted in an alliance between two 
arch-enemies, in the German-Soviet non-aggression treaty of 23 August 1939 
with its secret protocol, and in a total reversal of propaganda. Although that 
treaty had opened the door to a German policy of expansion through war, it 
had also cleared the road for the Soviet Union towards the territorial and 
political reorganization of eastern Europe. Hitler had concluded a pact ‘with 
Satan’ in order to ‘cast out the Devil’, i.e. to deter the Western powers from 
fulfilling their obligations to Poland. When this gamble had failed, Germany 
found herself in, as it were, ‘a reversal of fronts’3’ compared with the jumping- 
off position envisaged in Hiter’s ‘programme’, Britain, wooed to the last 
moment, had declared war on him, placing him in a position of strategic and 
economic dependence on the state whose annihilation was his central objec- 
tive, the Soviet Union. Hitler left neither the commanders-in-chief of army, 
navy, and air force nor the senior line officers in any doubt that he regarded 
the German-Soviet agreement purely as a short-term necessary ‘tactical 
manceuvre’..° Treaties were observed only as long as they served a purpose. 
Permanent neutrality of the Soviet Union could not be ensured by any 
agreement but only by a swift demonstration of German strength. Germany 
could confront the Soviet Union only when she was secure in the west. Hitler 
was considering a German ‘further development’ towards the east and de- 
scribed occupied Poland as a future German deployment area.” Diplomats 
and economists, on the other hand, had prepared for long-term co-operation 
with the Soviet Union, with an informal economic hegemony in mind.*' The 
Soviet Union was to function as a willing source of war supplies. That purpose 
was to be served also by the German-Soviet economic agreement of 11 
February 1940. Soviet deliveries were regarded as of decisive importance to the 
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‘ war. The military triumph in the west was thought to have opened for Berlin 
the road towards utilizing the Soviet Union as a supplier region. This euphoric 
assessment was at Variance with the fact that Germany was not in a position to 
counterbalance Soviet deliveries by exports of her own, so that Moscow could 
call in its advances at any time. But how was the Soviet Union to be coerced 
into its assigned supplementary role in a unified European large-scale econ- 
omic region for Germany’s benefit, an economic region the creation of which 
had begun immediately after the conclusion of the French campaign? That 
question, based as it was on imperialist conceptual categories, had to be left 
open until the strategic situation in the west was finally settled in favour of the 
Reich, i.e. until Britain had been forced to her knees. What proposals to solve 
that problem were being worked out by the military staffs? 

Major-General Alfred Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, sub- 
mitted on 30 June 1940 a memorandum on the continuation of the war.* On 
the assumption that political measures were unable to compel Britain to give 
in, he proposed a direct military assault on the English mother country. This 
should open with the ‘struggle against the British air force’, as German 
command of the air was the prerequisite of a landing. 

On 2 July 1940, therefore, the OK W instructed the three services to make 
preparations for a landing operation, but pointed out that this was merely a 
preparation for one possible option. In line with these reflections Field Mar- 
shal Hermann Géring, commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, declared that 
attack against enemy air-force formations both in the air and on the ground, 
by day and by night, was the supreme principle of air warfare against Britain. 
British supplies to Russia were to be cut off by attacks on supply-ports and 
port installations, as well as on freighters and warships.# 

General of Artillery Franz Halder, chief of the army general staff, bluntly 
observed at the end of June 1940 that in the west there were no more victories 
to be won by the army for a long time.“4 The main burden of future operations, 
the defeat of Britain, would for the time being be borne by the air force and the 
navy. The scope of the army should therefore be cut back to 120 divisions; 35 
divisions should be dissolved in favour of the economy or for the rehabilitation 
and reorganization of the remaining formations.s On the other hand, in view 
of the Red Army’s entry into the Baltic States as well as into Bessarabia and 
the northern Bukowina, Halder saw a need for ‘striking-power in the east’. 
The transfer of the Eighteenth Army to the eastern defence districts and to 
occupied Poland meant the building up of offensive frontier protection. On 3 
July 1940 Halder instructed Colonel (General Staff) Hans von Greiffenberg to 
examine ‘the requirements of a military intervention which will compel Russia 
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to recognize Germany’s dominant position in Europe’.47 On these lines the 
army chief of staff informed Eighteenth Army headquarters on the following 
day of its newly formulated task in the east: ‘to take measures for all eventu- 
alities’.“* This task therefore exceeded offensive frontier protection so as to 
include a preventive strike against the Soviet Union, designed to reduce it to 
a second-rate power. Halder ‘thereby set in motion an offensive military plan 
against the Soviet Union, aimed at a Jimited campaign for the occupation of 
the Baltic countries, Belorussia, and parts of the Ukraine. The enlargement of 
the strategic deployment area of the Red Army was not, on its own, sufficient 
to explain that decision by the Army High Commiand, since a direct military 
threat to Germany was not assumed to exist, only one to Romania. Here some 
earlier concepts were playing a part. Halder’s decision sprang not only from 
his fundamental anti-Bolshevik attitude but also from the steady growth of the 
Soviet military potential, as well as from his understanding of the role of chief 
of the general staff. It is also possible that the army command—in contrast to 
the patent situation after the Polish campaign—was anxious to prove its 
efficiency in advance and not once more be left empty-handed. The first 
instruction to the Eighteenth Army also suggests that Weizsacker had no real 
need to inform Halder that, after the defeat of Britain, Hitler was thinking of 
striking towards the east.‘? 

The Army High Command—on this point it agreed with Hitler-—could only 
explain London’s rigid attitude by assuming that Britain still reposed some 
hope in Russia. Any understanding between ‘the bear and the whale’,° how- 
ever, threatened Germany’s hopes of hegemony over Europe. A blow against 
the Soviet Union would put an end to British hopes of a successful continu- 
ation of the war. 

The German political and military leadership was determined to control 
future developments. The reduction of the ground forces, already started, was 
halted and preparations were put in hand for a landing in Britain. Hitler, too, 
now believed that an invasion was the most effective means for a quick end to 
the war. He certainly realized the risks involved. The prerequisites of ‘Opera- 
tion Sea Lion’, Hitler declared on 21 July 1940, were total command of the air 
and completion of preparations by the beginning of September. Unless both 
conditions could be met ‘other plans’ would have to be considered. Ar the end 
of the conference, presumably after Grand Admiral Raeder, the commander- 
in-chief of the navy, had left, Hitler instructed the commander-in-chief of the 
army to start dealing with the ‘Russian problem’. Initial studies on this had 
been carried out by the Army High Command since the end of June. On 21 
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July Brauchitsch reported on them to Hitler.5' The following day he informed 
Halder of Hitler’s instructions and of his own report to him on the feasibility 
of a campaign against the Soviet Union. “The various points of Halder’s notes 
on the report of the commander-in-chief of the army make it clear that what 
Hitler had sketched out was not a “great war” for the defeat of the Soviet 
Union, but a military concept which seemed to agree with Halder’s present 
ideas as well as with the deployment orders to Eighteenth Army.’ Hitler’s 
directive to the Army High Command to start considering such an operation 
was understood by Haider as an instruction for a comprehensive strategic 
study. He therefore entrusted Major-General Erich Marcks, chief of the 
Eighteenth Army general staff, with its execution. On 29 July Jodl informed his 
closest collaborators in the Wehrmacht operations staff that Hitler had de- 
cided ‘to eliminate once and for all the danger of Bolshevism by a surprise 
attack on Soviet Russia at the earliest possible moment’.S 
. The day before the conference called by Hitler for 31 July 1940 to review the 
overall situation of the war the army commander-in-chief and the chief of the 
general’ staff once more co-ordinated their views face to face. The naval 
operations staff had meanwhile come to the conclusion that it would have to 
advise against operation “Sea Lion’, at least for 1940.%* Brauchitsch and Halder 
both saw the greatest danger in waiting for better conditions for an invasion of 
Britain, in that the military and political initiative might slip from Germany’s 
hands. Along with the planning for a limited war against the Soviet Union they 
saw yet another possibility of holding on to the initiative against Britain—in 
military co-operation with Italy in the Mediterranean area and in a Soviet 
thrust towards the Persian Gulf. The Army High Command was thus taking 
up a proposal by Jodl of 30 June 1940. As an alternative to a direct strategy he 
had suggested an extension of the war against Britain along the periphery, with 
the help of ali those states that might derive advantage from the break-up of 
the Empire. In order to escape the risk of a war on two fronts, a risk which 
would arise if London allied itself with Moscow and if Germany were first to 
attack the Soviet Union, four weeks later the Army High Command came out 
in favour of a continuation of German~Soviet co-operation worldwide. “This 
being so, could deliver the British a decisive blow in the Mediterranean, 
shoulder them away from Asia, help the Italians in building up their Mediter- 
ranean Empire, and, with the aid of Russia, consolidate the Reich which we 
have created in western and northern Europe. That much accomplished, we 
could confidently face a war with Britain for many years.’ 
Prior to an account of that decisive conference at the Obsersalzberg it is 
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necessary to deal with the navy’s ideas on the strategy of the Reich in the 
summer of 1940. ‘The great success against France and the prospect of peace 
with the Western powers had given rise within the naval operations staff to two 
memoranda, designed, beyond purely naval policy questions, to influence 
German foreign policy.5* The reflections ‘on the building up of the navy after 
the war’ (4 July 1940) and on ‘space extension and naval-base issues’ (3 June 
1940) went back to a directive by Raeder.5? The formulation of a peacetime 
naval construction programme was naturally linked with the prerequisite 
geographical conditions. ‘For the protection of the greater German living- 
space and for the discharge of its task in protecting maritime communications 
with a German colonial empire in central Africa’ the naval command staked 
out claims to, among other places, Dakar, Conakry, and Freetown on the west 
coast of Africa, Zanzibar, Dar es Salaam, and Mombasa—Kilindnii on the 
east coast of Africa, as well as, in the Atlantic-European sphere, not only 
Iceland and the Faeroes but also the Azores. Some figures in the naval 
command rejected the idea of any ‘compromise peace’ with Britain which 
would fet her keep her navy for the protection of the Empire. The officer in 
charge of strategic questions in the naval operations staff, Commander 
(Fregattenkapitdén) Frank Aschmann, declared himself in favour of a peace 
through victory, which would deprive Britain of the chance of renewing her 
‘struggle of annihilation against Germany in the future’. “The realization that 
America will be our next opponent must urge us on to achieve Britain’s total 
defeat as quickly as possible. The destiny of her heritage [the Empire] should 
only be of secondary interest to us.’5* Here issues were touched upon which 
subsequently, in September 1940, resulted in the development of a compre- 
hensive naval strategy which would enable Germany also to face the United 
States in a global confrontation. Adinittedly, the naval operations staff was 
somewhat reluctant to devote itself to the preparations it had been ordered to 
make for an invasion of Britain. A landing of German troops in England was 
to Raeder, as it was to Hitler, only the udtima ratte of German strategy towards 
Britain.*» While the interests of the navy lay in other areas—U-boat and 
auxiliary-cruiser warfare, as well as questions of bases—Hitler, as an ‘offended 
admirer of the British Empire’ (K. D. Bracher), could see no advantage to 
Germany from the smashing of Britain and the resulting break-up of the 
Empire. ‘German blood would be shed to accomplish something that would 
benefit only Japan, the United States, and others.’® These reservations could 
be perceived in his ‘Directive No. 16’ of 16 July, in which he informed the 
three services of his decision ‘to prepare a landing operation against England 
and, if necessary, to carry it out’. Hitler’s statement of 21 July 1940 that, along 
with the American question, the ‘Russian question’ should also be ‘thoroughly 
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considered’ presumably induced Raeder to have a memorandum prepared 
on it. On 28 July 1940 Rear-Admiral Kurt Fricke, chief of the operations 
department in the naval staff, submitted his ‘Observations on Russia’. He 
proceeded from the premiss that Germany’s opponent ‘now and in future’ 
remained Britain and her potential allies, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Fricke saw a danger to the Soviet Union’s neighbours ‘in the spirit of 
Bolshevism! It is in the interest of Europe that this chronic danger should be 
eliminated, one way or another, before long.’ To him the justification for a war 
against the Soviet Union stemmed both from Soviet expansionism, especially 
in the direction of access to the Baltic and from Germany’s objectives. 


The safety of our homeland, however, also demands in the future the development of 
spatial unassailability, i.e. an expansion that would prevent any unchecked surprise 
penetration of vital parts of German soil, a deep forefield ... which would at the same 
time provide the necessary living-space for the German nation in the future... It 
moreover demands the greatest possible economic autarky, especially in commodities 
vital in wartime (e.g. oil, foodstuffs). The further development of Germany requires 
raw materials and also, to the same extent, markets for her manufactures. For both 
these purposes Russia is ideally suited... The Baltic must become Germany’s ‘Mare 
nostrum’, 
The powerful Soviet fleet in the Baltic and a Red Army capable of any kind of 
military operation seemed to Fricke to represent a permanent threat to Ger- 
many, placing a burden on her ‘development at home and overseas’. The 
German Wehrmacht, in his estimation, was ‘vastly superior’ to the Soviet 
forces. Although the memorandum did not support any immediate German 
offensive action against the Soviet Union, it nevertheless regarded a war in the 
east as promising once the war against Britain had reached some kind of 
conclusion. This sentence was thickly underlined by Raeder. The memor- 
andum reflects an increased assurance of power after the victory over France 
as well as a blending of traditional political ideas with National Socialist 
thinking. At the same time it shows that initially Hitler’s ‘programme’ did not 
necessarily meet ‘with opposition, and certainly not with incomprehension’ by 
the navy.% . 
How then was Hitler going to react to the strategic situation into which he 
had manipulated the Reich? What possibilities did he see of eliminating the 
‘reversed fronts’ now that Britain was not yielding? Was Hitler prepared to 
stake the position of power Germany had gained up to the summer of 1940 
and risk war with the Soviet Union, his crucial foreign-policy objective, even 
though Germany was strategically tied down in the west? It would be a 
misjudgement of Hitler’s dogmatism to believe that he had abandoned his 
‘programme’, his ideas revolving around war, living-space, race, Jewry, econ- 
omic self-sufficiency, and world-power status, or his grandiose alternative: 
victory or annihilation. From the beginning he had ruled out capitulation, ie. 
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submission to his opponent’s will. His living-space programme contained all 
the factors which, individually or collectively, figured also in the reflections of 
military leaders, diplomats, and economists. Expansion of living-space ‘to- 
wards the east’, in Hitler’s opinion, not only promised the safeguarding of 
Germany’s economic existence within a blockade-proof greater European 
economy—because of the ‘foodstuffs and raw materials to be found in the 
Soviet Union—but would also afford an insuperable defence in depth, absol- 
ute political freedom of action, and independence from international ties and 
obligations. Only the creation of a continental empire which included the 
‘Russian space’ would, he firmly believed, enable him to conduct policy on a 
global scale. Inseparably linked with these political, military-geographical, and 
economic motives in Hitler’s living-space programme were his racial ideas 
concerning the necessary annihilation of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. 


2. THe Turn TO THE East: HiTvLer’s Decision oF 31, JULY 1940 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


The military outcome in the west had failed to yield the expected political 
success. Britain, considered the principal enemy since the autumn of 1939, 
was not inclined to conclude a compromise which would have left Hitler with 
the Continent from the North Cape to the Bay of Biscay. London would have 
been ready to negotiate only if Hitler surrendered himself and his ‘pro- 
gramme’. For London, just as for Berlin, this war, which had long become 
total war, was now about victory or defeat; initiatives aiming at a compromise 
peace no longer had any hope of success. ‘Britain fought on in the hope of 
American support and of a change in German—Soviet relations. What con- 
clusion did Hitler draw in view of the long-term threat to Germany’s position 
from the Anglo-American naval powers and from the Soviet Union? At the 
end of July 1940 he summoned the top leaders of the OKW, the army, and the 
navy to the Obersalzberg for a conference on the overall situation of the war. 
These talks centred, initially, on the planned landing in England.” Against his 
own better judgement and that of the naval operations staff, Raeder did not 
urge a postponement of Operation Sea Lion. Although the commander-in- 
chief of the navy listed numerous maritime difficulties, he declared the opera- 
tion to be feasible after mid-September, provided preparations were not upset 
in some unexpected way by the weather or by enemy measures. Raeder made 
a note of Hitler’s decision that the base date for a Janding in England should 
be 15 Scptember. Admittedly, Hitler made the decision on whether ‘Sea Lion’ 
was to be implemented then or deferred until May 1941 depcndent on the 
effect of the planned air offensive against Britain.” 


% Germany and the Second World War, ii. 418. 

Halder, Diartes, 530 ff. (31 July '940); ‘Fihrer Conferences’, 122 ff. (31 July 1940). 

 ‘Piihrer Conferences’, 124 (31 July 1940); Hitler’s Directives, No. 17. The battle for air 
superiority over England began on 15 Aug. 1940 and was presently extended into strategic aerial 
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‘:It-appears that Raeder did not participate in the subsequent talks at the 
Berghof. From Hitler’s arguments about a strategy for finishing the war 
against Britain, which was ‘in fact won’, by an actual victory the chief of the 
Army General Staff took down the following notes: 


Britain’s hope lies in Russia and the United States. If Russia drops out of the picture 
America, too, is lost for Britain, because elimination of Russia would tremendously 
increase Japan’s power in the Far Bast. Russia is the Far Eastern sword of Britain and 
the United States pointed at Japan... Russia is the factor on which Britain is relying 
most. Something must have happened in London! ... With Russia smashed, Britain’s 
last hope would be shattered. Germany then will be master of Europe and the Balkans. 
Decision: Russia’s destruction must therefore be made a part of this struggle. Spring 
Ig41. The sooner Russia is crushed, the better. Attack achieves its purpose only if 
Russian state can be shattered to its roots with one blow. Holding part of the country 
alone will not do. Standing still for the following winter would be perilous . .. Resolute 
determination to eliminate Russia . . .* 


Hitler defined his war aim as the ‘liquidation of Russia’s manpower’® and the 
conquest of the Ukraine, the Baltic States, and Belorussia. 

Neither during nor after the conference of 31 July 1940, which marked the 
turn to the east, was there any ‘argument about the basic decision or the 
operational plan as a whole’? that could be compared to the period leading up 
to the offensive in the west. Even though the Army High Command had on 
the day before expressed the view that it would be better to ‘keep on friendly 
terms with Russia’? in order to eliminate the risk of a war on two fronts, it did 
not put forward that argument when facing Hitler at the Berghof. It would be 
too simple to explain Brauchitsch’s and Halder’s behaviour simply as a lack of 
moral courage. Instead it has to be assumed that both of them agreed with 
Hitler’s assessment of the situation. Because the German claim to hegemony 
in Europe appeared to be threatened in the long term by the Soviet Union, the 
army command concurred with Hitler on the need for offensive action against 
the Red Army. There was also agreement on the view that there was no direct 
military threat to the Reich from the Soviet Union in the immediate future, 
although there was such a threat, to a diminished extent, to Romania and 
Finland. At the same time, information available to OKH on the Red Army 
seemed to indicate that this was beginning to develop into a modern army, in 


warfare against Britain’s industrial potential. Even though the proposed landing in mid-Oct. 1940 
had to be postponed until spring 1941, the ‘fiction of invasion’ was maintained by a war of attrition 
from the air, by diversionary manceuvres in the Mediterranean area, and by propaganda decep- 
tions. See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 374 ff., and sect Lrv.2(a) in the present volume 
(Boog). 
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terms of leadership, inner structure, and equipment, one that would later be 
in a position to conduct major offensive mobile-warfare operations even 
against the Reich,” Hitler’s decision to secure his domination in Europe by 
smashing the Soviet Union was therefore in line with the Army High Com- 
mand’s own views. The German Army High Command’s appraisal of the 
Soviet potential, especially the presumed inferiority of the Soviet leadership, 
was compounded of an exaggerated belief in Germany’s military strength after 
her rapid victory over France, the ‘historical enemy’, a sense of cultural 
superiority vis-a-vis the Slav world, and an anti-Bolshevik estimation of the 
enemy, coloured by a latent anti-Semitism. 

How is this turn to the east in the summer of 1940, when Hitler proceeded 
from a global political appraisal of the situation, to be judged? Was there 
really, in view of Britain’s intransigent attitude and refusal to surrender, no 
other way than to attack the Soviet Union?” Is it a fact that Hitler, while 
returning to his political axiom, the conquest of ‘living-space’ in the east, 
actually put forward strategic justifications to his military leaders?* Did Hitler 
want to destroy the Soviet Union because it might be used by Britain as a 
continental sword both against Germany and against Japan?’ Should the 
decision of 31 July 1940 not be interpreted instead in the sense that war against 
the Soviet Union was being planned not decause of the continuation of the 
conflict but 2” spite of it? Or did annihilation of the Soviet Union, the main goal 
of his political and racial ‘programme’, become for Hitler, in the summer of 
1940, also a means of forcing Britain to make peace?* 

In the summer of 1940 Hitler linked the realization of his twenty-year-old 
living-space programme—which united expansion towards the east, annihila- 
tion of Bolshevism, and extermination of Jewry’?—with the strategic necessity 
of securing the German sphere of power against the growing challenge by the 
Anglo-American naval powers. Not least because of Rooseveit’s ‘clear chal- 
lenge’ of 19 July 1940, the United States now moved into the focus of Hitler’s 
strategy. The American president was unmistakably backing Churchill's 
course and arming his nation for what he believed to be inevitable conflict with 
the Axis and Japan. For the time being Berlin could meet only indirectly the 
danger represented by the United States to the German position. That pur- 
pose was served by the ‘Tripartite Pact’, concluded between Italy, Japan, and 
Germany on 27 September 1940, which was designed to warn Washington 
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against extending the war.” If Hitler was to hold on to ‘the law of action’ and 
if the Reich was to be able in the long term to stand up to the global challenge 
of the United States, he had, in view of his war dogma of victory or defeat— 
‘all or nothing’—no other'choice than a further rapid campaign to overthrow 
the last remaining great power on the Continent, the Soviet Union. The 
compulsion to swift action sprang from the steadily increasing American 
potential, even though Hitler did not believe the United States would be ready 
for war until 1942. Before the increasing co-operation of the Anglo-American 
naval powers and a heavily armed Soviet Union were able to restrict Ger- 
many’s external freedom of movement, the conquest of the European regions 
of the Soviet Union was to enable Germany to gain a strategic and economic 
position that would convince Britain of the hopelessness of her struggle and 
make confrontation with the United States seem no great danger. His political 
interest in successfully coming through the overall war was linked in Hitler’s 
strategy with his programmatic goals vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The global 
political justification for his decision of 31 July to attack the Soviet Union in 
the spring of 1941 should not lead us to overlook the links between calculation 
and dogma, between will to power and ideology, in Hitler’s war policy. The 
turn to the east was neither the final, as it were logical, step on the road 
towards the creation of an autarkic German colonial empire, nor ‘mere com- 
pulsion to act in order to escape the waiting-war of the summer of 1940 and 
to reach a decisive conclusion to it’.”? Hitler’s living-space programme must be 
seen as an equally substantive basis for his decision to hold on to the military 
and political initiative by smashing the Soviet Union as it was for his directives 
of March 1941 to conduct Operation Barbarossa as an uncompromising war of 
annihilation. As in the summer of 1940, Hitler again fused ends and means. 
Not only was any potential resistance to German rule in the east to be 
eliminated by the extermination of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’, but the Germanic 
race was to be given the chance of a ‘pure’ development. Only the symbiosis 
of rational thought and dogma can be viewed, in Max Weber’s sense, as an 
‘adequate cause’ of the decision of 31 July 1940 and of the directives of March 
1941. 

Even though the turn to the east in the summer of 1940 cannot by any 
means be regarded as irrevocable, as a ‘point of no return’, it nevertheless 
immediately triggered political, military, and armament consequences which 
presently developed a dynamic of their own. Hitler’s decision of 33 July 1940, 
unlike his instruction to the commander-in-chief of the army ten days earlier, 
for the first time set in motion the entire apparatus of Wehrmacht operations. 
In strategic terms it affected only the army. Along with other departmental 
heads in the Army General Staff, Halder issued new instructions also to 
Major-General Marcks.® For the armaments industry the enlargement of the 
army field forces to 180 divisions with the corresponding troops gave rise to 
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numerous problems of personnel and equipment. On 2 August 1940. Field 
Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, the OKW chief of staff, justified Hitler’s decision 
to General of Infantry Georg Tomas, chief of the war economy and arma- 
ments department, as due to the fact ‘that (1) Britain’s collapse in 1940 could, 
in the circumstances, no longer be counted on, (2) an intervention by 
America was feasible in 1941, (3) relations with Russia might undergo a 
change in 19417. While OKH initially assumed that the framework of the 
armaments programme of 9 July 1940 would not have to be substantially 
extended, the manpower problem soon gave rise to the most serious problems 
for armament planning in the army. An order signed by Keitel on 28 
September 1g40 for a stepping up of armaments defined the principal task for 
the army as the provision of armaments for 180 field divisions and appropriate 
occupation divisions by the spring of 1941. In order to maintain or even 
increase the performance of armament plants, it was decided to withdraw 
300,000 trained workers from the army and make them available to the 
armaments industry,* 

A change was perceptible also in the foreign policy of the Reich. The war 
Hitler envisaged against the Soviet Union demanded the availability of lesser 
states and nations in northern and south-east Europe, as called for by German 
strategic and economic interests. These interests had now to be safeguarded in 
Romania and Finland, i.e. in countries which, in the Soviet interpretaion of 
the Hitler-Stalin pact, belonged to the Soviet Union’s sphere of interest. 
Renewed Hungarian claims to Transylvania, following the Red Army’s inva- 
sion of Bessarabia and the Bukowina, were jeopardizing ‘tranquillity in the 
Balkans’ and increasing the danger of Soviet intervention. Hitler was therefore 
anxious to terminate the Hungarian—Romanian conflict as speedily as poss- 
ible. His initial idea was a bilateral agreement between Budapest and Bucha- 
rest. However, on 30 August 1940, when these negotiations had reached an 
impasse, Hitler, with Mussolini’s support, imposed on Hungary and Romania 
an arbitration, albeit one which provided no more than a superficial resolution 
of the Hungarian~Romanian quarrel. Romania’s newly defined frontiers were 
guaranteed by Germany and Italy.** This second ‘by-passing’ of the Soviet 
Union—after the Munich agreement of 1938—was perceived by Moscow as an 
affront against the spirit of the Hitler~Stalin pact. 

This political check on a possible realization of Soviet interests was covered, 
on the military plane, by the creation of a mobile reserve group in the Vienna 
area. The XXXXth Army Corps was in readiness to thrust across Hungary 
within a matter of days in order to occupy the Romanian oilfields ahead of a 
Soviet coup. Whether that objective could have been achieved in the event of 
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an armed conflict between Hungary and Romania must remain in doubt. 
Hitler at any rate was prepared to throw Germany’s political weight into the 
balance in order to secure Romania’s supposedly ‘vital’ mineral oil. 

A similarly clear consequence of the decision of 31 July 1940 may be 
discerned: in German-Finnish relations. Hitler—in contrast to his earlier 
policy towards Helsinki, which had been entirely in line with the German- 
Soviet partnership—was now showing interest in political support for Finland 
and her rearmament. Here too the switch in German foreign policy was 
accompanied by precautionary military measures. Deployment of a force was 
prepared in northern Norway, so as to occupy the nickel region of Petsamo in 
the event of Soviet action.® 

Although the military leadership was claiming a position of hegemony in 
Europe for the Reich, and although the military leaders believed they had 
understood the need for a timely elimination of the Red Army, these rather 
imperialistic ideas differed from Hider’s programmatic aims vts-d-vis the 
Soviet Union and from the ‘constants of his picture of the world’.™ 


3. PROGRAMMATIC OBJECTIVES VIS-A-VIS THE SovieT UNION 
AND THEIR ACCEPTANCE AMONG THE GERMAN OFFICER CORPS 


Concepts such as ‘programme’ and ‘step-by-step plan’, and adjectives such as 
*programmatical’ or ‘axiomatic’, may suggest a high degree of systematic 
thinking in Hitler’s war policy. Used as heuristic tools, however, they assist in 
an understanding of Hitler’s motivations and goals, which, regardless of any 
tactical improvisations, represented the permanent basis of his political actions 
as Reich Chancellor.” An interpretation of Hitler’s policy as a symbiosis of 
dogma and rational judgement, of ideology and will to power, counteracts any 
tendency to dismiss his dogmatic ideas as phantasms and to explain his deeds 
as acts of aimless opportunism. Hitler’s ‘programme’ slots into the continuity 
of German history. It should be seen as a subjectively moulded conglomerate 
of political visions articulated in German society since the end of the nine- 
teenth century, of ideological persuasions, and of lessons learnt from the 
military defeat of 1918, the German revolution, and the Versailles peace treaty - 
of June 1919. Constants in Hitler’s view of the world were the social-Darwinist 
conviction that the struggle for survival governs not only the life of the 
individual but also, as a universal principle of life, the development of nations; 
the belief that this struggle for survival can be won only by a people of superior 
racial quality under an outstanding leader, as well as a radical anti-Semitism 
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‘of reason’, that would ensure a racially ‘pure’ flowering of “Germandom’. His 
fundamental foreign-policy objective, the conquest of ‘living-space’ in the 
east, likewise derived from that ideological basis. 


Thereby we National Socialists deliberately draw a line under the foreign-policy 
development of the pre-war period. We start where an end was made six centuries ago. 
We stop the eternal Germanic drift to the south and the west of Europe and turn our 
eyes towards the land in the east. We put 2 final end to the colonial and trade policy 
of the pre-war period and switch over to the soil policy of the future. But if in Europe 


today we speak of new land and soil we are, above all, thinking of Russia and the 
marginal states subjected to it. 


Once the German people understood this far-sighted spatial policy, whose aim 
was a ‘healthy’ ratio between population total and land area, German foreign 
policy—of this Hitler was convinced—would acquire stability and the sterile 
‘economic and frontier policy’ of Wilhelminian Germany would be finally 
overcome.” Only an operation which guaranteed security and land for the 
German people could justify the sacrifice of blood necessary for war. For that 
reason Hitler saw no solution to Germany's economic or political problems in 
a mere revision of the treaty of Versailles. Only the expansionist living-space 
concept could, in his opinion, ensure for the German people independence 
and power and their ‘daily bread’—not the development of a modern indus- 
trial and export economy.” The natural leadership role of the ‘Germanic- 
northern race’ in the international struggle for survival and the unique ‘racial 
quality’ of the German people justified, in Hitler’s eyes, the conquest of the 
necessary ‘living-space’ at the expense of other, racially inferior, nations, in 
particular the Slavs, for the establishment of a Greater Reich of all Germans 
and the racial reshaping of Europe. “The struggle for world hegemony will be 
decided for Europe by the possession of Russia’s space: this will make Europe 
the most blockade-proof spot in the world.’ 

Germany’s forcible expansion at the expense of the Soviet Union seemed to 
him so promising because the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik’ revolution of 1917, together 
with ‘Slav racial instincts’, had exterminated the last remnants of the formerly 
leading Germanic elements in Russia. Slavdom had since been disintegrated 
by Jewry, that ‘ferment of decomposition’. That was why Hitler believed the 
‘gigantic empire in the east’ to be ‘ripe for collapse. And the end of Jewish rule 
in Russia [will] also be the end of Russia as a state.’” In view of this ‘racially 
ideological diagnosis of weakness’ (M. Messerschmidt) Hitler declared that it 
was fortunate for the future of the German nation that such a development 
had taken place in Russia. As a result the spell had been broken ‘which might 
: have prevented us from seeking the goal of German foreign policy where alone 
| and solely it can lie: space in the east.’ 
™ Hitler, Mein Kampf, 980. % Id., Hitler’s Secret Book, 210. 
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. From the natural claim of the ‘Germanic-northern race’ to world hegemony 
Hitler also derived the need for a revolutionary struggle against ‘Jewry’, which 
he accused of striving on its part for world domination. To prevent this was to 
him a ‘mission’ of the German people, and he saw himself as the protagonist 
against that ‘world corrupter’: ‘By opposing the Jew I am fighting for the work 
of the Lord.’™ Jewry was declared to be everyone’s enemy’ because, as a 
parasite, it was ‘corroding’ the ‘racial quality’ of every nation. Jewry’s ultimate 
aim was the ‘denationalization, the inter-bastardization, of the rest of the 
nations, the lowering of the racial level of the highest, the extermination of 
national intelligentsias, and their replacement by members of their own 
people’. Because Bolshevism to Hitler represented the most extreme form 
of ‘world Jewry’, because Jewish rule and Bolshevism were to him identical, he 
called the ‘decomposition’ of a nation by Jewry its ‘blood Bolshevization’. So 
as not to expose his own nation to any ‘decomposition of its blood’ he wanted 
to exterminate the ‘cancer’ root and branch. 

Hitler’s fanatical hatred of Jews is attributed by recent psycho-historical 
research to a precisely datable key experience at the army hospital of Pasewalk 
in November 1918.% Hitler is thought to have transferred his personal hatred 
for a particular Jew to Jews in general, and to have blamed them for the 
German defeat. That personal trauma, it is thought, was only subsequently 
transformed by Hitler into a racial attitude and ‘rationalized’ as a negative 
objective. He now saw his task as preventing the ‘Jewish world conspiracy’ for 
the extermination of all ‘Aryans’. This psycho-historical interpretation is not 
accepted by all historians. Some of them continue to believe that ‘the Siamese 
twins of anti-Semitism and anti-Marxism’ moulded his ideas from 1919-20 
onward, ‘without it being possible to determine whence or when Hitler 
adopted them’.” Although Hitler himself differentiated his own anti-Semitism 
of ‘reason’ and action from that of mere ‘sentiment’,® he Jater managed to 
exploit other forms of anti-Semitism, such as religious anti-Judaism or com- 
petition-motivated anti-Semitism, for the satisfaction of his own obsession: 
the persecution and extermination of the Jews as the prerequisite of a racially 
‘pure’ development of Germandom in Europe. The postulate of certain laws 
of history, e.g. the world-moving principle of the racial idea, in a sense 
removed his actions from persona! individual responsibility for the planned 
extermination of ‘Jewish Boishevism’, for the decimating and expulsion of the 
Slavs from the territories to be conquered. 

In the realization of his ‘programme’ Hitler attached overriding importance 
to relations with Britain,® as he was anxious to avoid a war on two fronts. War 
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with France, the ‘perpetual disturber of world peace’, he regarded as 
indispensable anyway, and this was to precede the struggle in the east. His 
assessment of Britain’s reaction to the establishment of a German continental 
empire was causing Hitler some difficulty because he allowed himself to be 
guided by wishful thinking and ideological premisses. On the one hand Hitler 
firmly believed that an ‘arrangement’ with Britain was possible, a delimitation 
of interests between a naval and mercantile power and a continental military 
power, co-operation on a world scale. On the other hand he saw his policy of 
German hegemony in Europe threatened by the fact that ‘worfd Jewry’ with its 
‘Bolshevik disintegrating tendencies’ might determine British policy and 
eclipse ‘ancient British traditions’. In contrast to Russia, where the decision 
had already gone in favour of Jewry, it seemed to Hitler that in Britain the 
struggle for power was still undecided. In his wishful image of Britain her 
imperial and maritime interests occupied a higher position than her interest in 
maintaining a balance of power in Europe. The latter, however, was diametri- 
cally opposed to his expansionist aims, That was why hypotheses on possible 
modes of action were brought into Hitler’s calculations as if they were political 
realities. If London did not act as expected, it meant that ‘the Jew’ had won 
over ‘the Briton’,'” 

The question of the relationship between illusion and reality in Hitler’s 
concept of Britain up to his attack on Poland has already been answered in the 
sense that this was a process of his wishful thinking gradually giving way to an 
acknowledgement of facts.’ This interpretation needs some amplification: 
even beyond 3 September 1939 Hitler still believed in the possibility of a 
delimitation of interests between Britain and Germany, so that one has to 
speak of a ‘continuity of error’ (F. Fischer}, Hitler’s belief in an arrangement 
with Britain had by no means been undermined by the British declaration of 
war. After the German triumph over France Hitler therefore confidendy 
expected Britain to come to terms. In the summer of 1941 he then believed 
that victory over the Soviet Union would mark the beginning of a durable 
friendship with Britain, one that would endure even in a future war against the 
United States.’ At the beginning of 1942 Hitler revealed the whole contradic- 
tion of his ‘policy of alliance’ with London when he declared that he did not 
know whether Britain would drop out of the war against Germany, but he 
thought so."3 It was Hitler’s ‘most sacred conviction’ that after the loss of 
Singapore to the Japanese the British would at long last come to their senses 
and depose Churchill, the warmonger.'* When that too failed to materialize, 
Hitler—as he had done in 1939—attributed the responsibility to ‘world Jewry’, 
which had always fought against German-British understanding. 

Ideologically founded convictions made any realistic appraisal of British 
policy impossible: they must be seen as the reason why Hitler’s policy vis-a-vis 
Britain had been ambivalent from the outset. Rational judgement and dogma, 
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racial and world policy, were too closely interwoven.’ Whereas in the long 
term Hitler was interested in freedom for his racially based, expansionist 
military strategy against the Soviet Union, the British had a marked interest in 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. Aithough British appeasement policy was 
primarily a defensive strategy for safeguarding Britain’s position as a world 
power,'® London also showed itself ready to take on Hitler’s challenge in 
order ‘to check and defeat Germany’s attempt at world domination’.'7 
Britain’s refusal to tolerate Germany’s expansion towards the east compelled 
Hitler, on the one hand, to improvise in his foreign policy and, on-the other, 
to engage in a political and military gamble in line with the slogan ‘Germany 
will either be a world power or she will not be at all.” The racial-policy 
version of that social-Darwinist alternative in the struggle against the ‘Jewish- 
Bolshevik world enemy’ was: ‘Either victory for the Aryan side or else its 
annihilation and victory for the Jews.’' 

These doctrinaire ideas of Hitler should not be underrated, in spite of their 
often untenable premisses. Nor should they be seen as ‘predominantly func- 
tional, but primarily and in their own right as political objectives’. They were 
faith and estimation of the enemy at the same time, they can be traced in 
Hitler’s remarks to the very end, and they should be viewed as the basis of his 
political decisions. From this ideological basis of social Darwinism, of the 
racial theory, of anti-Bolshevism, and of anti-Semitism sprang also his princi- 
pal foreign-policy objective—the conquest of new ‘living-space’ for the Ger- 
man people in the east, its traditional sphere of expansion. To this Hitler 
adhered inflexibly, in spite of numerous tactical vaciltations. 

This axiom of future German policy was not only expounded by him in 
abstract terms in Mein Kampf and Hitler’s Secret Book, but also aggressively 
championed by Hitler after his appointment as Chancellor. This is proved not 
only by his well-known statements of 3 February 1935, 5 November 1937, 23 
May, 22 August, and 23 November 1939, by his memoranda on the deploy- 
ment of the economy of August 1936 and on the continuation of the war of 9 
October 1939, but also by a hitherto little-quoted address to the commanding 
officers of the army on 10 February 1939.""' With it he intended, in a specific 
political situation, not only to solicit confidence in his risky expansionist 
strategy, but also to ‘expound the fundamental National Socialist ideas to the 
Wehrmachr’s top leaders in a manner in which, for understandable reasons, 
this could not be done in public’. A general needed to know the categories of 

"5 See Hildebrand, ‘Rassen- contra Weltpolitik’, 210. 

6 See Kettenacker, ‘Diplomatie der Ohnmachr’, 223 ff. 
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his policy, in order to comprehend the further actions of the politician. One 
could champion with ‘special boldness and vigour only what one had under- 
stood. For that reason Hitler expounded his belief that its present living-space 
was too small for the German nation because its people could not be fed and 
its industry could not be supplied with the raw materials it needed. The 
alternative solutions on offer were either to ensure the necessary imports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials by increased exports or to adjust the living-space 
to the growing population figures. Hitler openly stated that he proposed to 
take the latter road only. He had determined to solve the problem of German 
space, and that idea now dominated his entire existence. Although the Soviet 
Union was net mentioned by name, this was no more than a repetition of his 
programme of 3 February 1933: ‘Perhaps the capture of new export facilities, 
perhaps—-and probably better—conquest of new living-space in the east and 
its ruthless Germanization.’ Nor did Hitler in February 1939 leave his officers 
in any doubt over the character of the impending war. Because people were 
now driven into battle by racial realizations, the next war would be ‘a purely 
ideological war, i.e. consciously a national and racial war’. Hitler demanded 
that the officers should see in him not only the supreme commander of the 
Wehrmacht, but also the supreme ideological leader, to whom, as officers, 
they were likewise pledged for life or death. That conviction was heightened by 
Hitler into the demand ‘that even if, in my struggle for this ideology, I am 
abandoned by the rest of the nation in its entirety, then, more than ever, every 
German soldier, the entire officers’ corps, man by man, must stand beside me 
and by me’. The reaction of his listeners was ‘in part enthusiastic, in part very 
sceptical’."' 

Hitler’s concept of the officers as the ‘very last guard’ in the realization of his 
ideologically coloured objectives derives its importance for relations berween 
National Socialism and Wehrmacht also from the fact that, a mere fortnight 
earlier, he had declared in a Reichstag speech: ‘If international financial Jewry 
within and outside Europe were to succeed in once more hurling the nations 
into a world war, then the result will be not the Bolshevization of the earth and 
thus the victory of Jewry, but the annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe.’*3 
And in his address to the commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht services on 
23 November 1939 Hitler declared: ‘The safeguarding of living-space can be 
solved only by the sword. A racial struggle has erupted about who is to 
dominate in Europe and in the world.” Once the preparations for the war in 
’ the east were fairly advanced, the self-appointed ‘supreme ideological leader’ 
« Carified this axiom in March 1941. The ‘Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia {must} 
| be exterminated’;"'sS this was a ‘war of extermination’ against a hostile ideol- 
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ogy, @ war in which the officers must overcome their soldierly scruples and be 
leaders," 

The real problem, however, with the declaration of a war of annihilation 
against the Soviet Union is not ‘Hitler’s personal psychopathology’ (H.-U. 
Wehler), but the answer to the question ‘How was it possible for such a 
“programme” ever to come within the realm of realizability?’ In addition to the 
frequently mentioned co-operation between the Party, the Wehrmacht, indus- 
try, and the state apparatus in the reconquest of great-power status for Ger- 
many, in addition to the policy concerning the European countries and the 
ideal of a ‘people’s community’ [Volksgemeinschaft], Hitler’s living-space pro- 
gramme has to be understood as an integrating factor for the leadership 
groups. Not only the economic and military justification for extending Ger- 
man rule towards the east, but also the radical concepts of Bolshevism and 
Jewry as the enemy, as weil as belief in the overriding right of the strong in the 
struggle for survival—all these contributed to making the National Socialist 
‘programme’ realizable in terms of practical politics. ‘Domestic and foreign 
Bolshevism” was regarded among the military leadership class not only as a 
threat to the bourgeois national state, but ‘was a natural Component also of the 
military concept of the enemy’ in 1940-1.'" The idea which the military 
leaders, who were planning the attack against the Soviet Union, had of Russia 
was based on experiences, reports, and assumptions going back, for the most 
part, to the First World War. ‘Bolshevism’ was held responsible not only for 
the German collapse of 1918, but also for the undermining of discipline in 
both the army and the navy. The councils of soldiers, ‘the darling children of 
Bolshevik-inspired revolution’, were seen as the originators of the ‘disintegra- 
tion of the fighting forces’.9 The Jews in particular were regarded as the 
‘principal exponents of Bolshevik propaganda’.'® It was through this combina- 
tion of different national and ideological views that National Socialism, among 
the German leadership élites in the Wehrmacht, in industry, and in the 
diplomatic service, was able to achieve the effect which has been described as 
a ‘partial identity of objectives’ (M. Messerschmidt), Thus Colonel-General 
Werner von Fritsch, the former commander-in-chief of the army, who fell 
victim to an intrigue of the National Socialist regime, wrote in a private letter 
a few weeks after the ‘night of shattered glass’: 


Shortly after the war I came to the conclusion that three battles had to be fought and 
won if Germany was to be powerful again: (1) the battle against organized labour, this 
Hitler has fought and won; (2) against the Catholic Church, or rather against 
Ulwamontanism; and (3) against the Jews. We are still in the midst of these battles. 
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And the struggle against the Jews is the most difficult. I hope that the aibtenity of that 
struggle is realized everywhere.’ 


At the end of July 19040 Rear-Admiral Fricke believed it necessary in the 
interest of Europe to liquidate the chronic danger of Bolshevism ‘one way or 
another’.'# And within the staff of the German army mission in Romania, too, 
an ideological definition of the enemy was issued in October 1940: Germany 
was at war not only against Britain, but also ‘against the world of money and 
finance, against Freemasonry, and—both in finance and propaganda—against 
worldwide Jewry, incited by our emigrants, who are adding fuel to the flames 
everywhere’."3 Colonel-General Georg von Kichler, commander-in-chief of 
the Eighteenth Army, defined the purpose of the overall war as ‘bringing about 
a long-term pacification of Europe, in which the German people controls a 
space that will ensure its food supplies and those of the other European states’. 


That, however, was not conceivable without a conflict between Germany and 
the Soviet Union. 


We are separated from Russia, ideologically and racially, by a deep abyss. R{ussia] is, 
if only by the mass of her territory, an Asian state... The Fiihrer does not wish to palm 
off responsibility for Germany’s existence on to a later generation; he has decided to 
force the dispute with R{ussia] before the year js out. If Germany wishes to live in peace 
for generations, safe from the threatening danger in the east, this cannot be a case of 
pushing R[ussia] back a litthe—or even hundreds of kilometres—but the aim must be 
to annihilate European Russia, to dissolve the Russ{ian] state in Europe.'4 


In a note of July 1941 on Germany’s strategic position Major (General Staff) 
Bernardis, 3rd general staff officer at LIst Army Corps HQ, remarked that the 
conflict with Britain, conducted ‘for political, ideological, and economic 
reasons (democracy, Jewry, and capitalism)’, was now taking second place. 
Germany was at present fighting against the Soviet Union, fighting 


for her existence and future... F am convinced that these considerations were in the 
Fiihrer’s mind even before the beginning of the war, and that the war in the west 
had to be fought in order to gain complete freedom in the rear. The Fiihrer would 
certainly have been ready at any time for an arrangement with Britain. He had to wage 


the war against Russia in order to free the German people from that danger once and 
for al.'s 


Germany’s adversary in the struggle for a new order in Europe, for the secunty 
of its living-space and of its people’s vital strength, was Jewry.'* Major 
(General Staff} von Coelln, Ist general staff officer, viewed the Soviet Union 
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as the ‘vanguard of Asia’. It was Germany’s enemy because Germany was ‘the 
last shield-bearer of the white race, of European culture’.'7 

The German officers were favourably disposed towards major parts of 
Hitler’s ‘programme’. That was why they found the assertion credible that a 
preventive war was necessary in 1941, and why they had no difficulty in giving 
their consent. Evidence that Hitler’s living-space policy was still able to 
convince senior commanders in the field at a time when the turning-point of 
the war had long been passed is provided by Colonel-General Wolfram von 
Richthofen, chief of staff of Luftflotte 4: ‘Rereading the chapter on policy 
towards Russia and the east in “Kampf”. Still very interesting and, even in 
today’s situation, providing the answers to nearly all questions. Shall see to it 
that these observations are given greater prominence among the forces in the 
whole area." 


4. Euro-ASIAN CONTINENTAL BLoc AND MaRITIME STRATEGY: 
ALTERNATIVES TO THE TURN TO THE EAST? 


After victory over France, was there among the German leadership groups an 
alternative foreign-policy and/or strategic concept to the ‘brute-force solution’ 
(A. Hillgruber) proposed by Hitler on 31 July 1940? An answer in the affirm- 
ative would not only prevent a ‘Hider-centred approach’ in German 
historiography, but it would also be indirect proof that Hitler’s globally de- 
signed racial policy and plan of conquest had a character of their own that 
‘destroyed any political calculations that might have been usefully open to 
discussion’."° Two concepts are regarded in the literature as fully valid alter- 
natives to Hitler’s offensive in the east: (1) the Atlantic-Mediterranean-— 
African strategy proposed by the navy command to defeat Britain, even 
though this accepted as inevitable the United States’ entry into the war;° and 
(2} Ribbentrop’s idea of an anti-British Euro-Asian continental bloc which 
would also neutralize the United States.'2" The peripheral strategy for the war 
against Britain, considered by the Army High Command at the end of July 
¥940 but not put forward at the Berghof, cannot be considered as an alterna- 
tive to the war in the east. , 
In September 1940, following the postponement of the invasion of Britain, 
the navy saw a need to establish a comprehensive maritime strategy against 
Britain because ‘the overall problem had long exceeded the framework of 
military operations and moved into the sphere of European-wide grand 
policy’.3? It called not only for the utmost support for Germany’s Italian ally, 
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but was interested also in a Spanish entry into the war and in an arrangement 
with France. Behind this was the intention to topple Britain’s position in the 
Mediterranean by the seizure of Gibraltar and Suez, and to acquire bases for 
German naval warfare against British supply-lines in the Atiantic also (Dakar, 
Casablanca, Atlantic islands). Moreover, German control of Egypt and the 
creation of a land and sea link with Italian East Africa were to shake the British 
position in the Indian Ocean too. ‘Such a jumping-off situation, however, also 
reduced the American threat—in the eyes of the navy command—to such an 
extent that an entry into the war by the United States could be envisaged with 
equanimity.7!53 : 

Raeder repeatedly proposed this strategy to Hitler. On only one occasion 
was the commander-in-chief of the navy able to record Hitler’s agreement in 
principle with his line of argument (26 September 1940). But this did not mean 
that Hitler was prepared to renounce his intended aggression against the 
Soviet Union and to make the navy command’s strategy his own. He was 
interested only in cover for his southern flank, which he hoped to achieve by 
political means through tying Spain and Vichy France mote firmly to the Axis. 
Nevertheless, the Mediterranean area took on a new strategic quality for Hitler 
after the autumn of 1940, when, in consequence of the Italian military defeats, 
measures to stabilize the Italian position became necessary. In addition, there 
was concern that the Romanian oilfields might be bombed by the British air 
force,"34 

Although the fundamental decision to attack the Soviet Union had just been 
taken in Directive No. 21, at the end of December Raeder once more regis- 
tered ‘serious doubts’ about Operation Barbarossa before Britain had been 
fought to the ground. But Hitler brushed these aside with the argument that 
‘it is necessary to eliminate at all costs the last enemy remaining on the 
Continent before I can collaborate with Britain’.5 The fact that Hitler’s 
concept of an ideological war of annihilation evidently impressed the navy 
commander-in-chief less than the planned enlargement of the navy after 
victory over the Soviet Union,'* and that the naval staff eventually allowed 
itself to be convinced of the absolute necessity of a ‘preventive war’'}’ to 
eliminate the ‘chronic danger’ of ‘Bolshevism’,'* was probably due to the 
existence of a basically anti-communist attitude, and to geopolitical ideas, as 
well as to social-Darwinist and racial beliefs within the navy. 

The strategy of the naval staff, based as it was on the continued existence of 
the German-Sovit alliance, would have easily slotted into Ribbentrop’s con- 
cept of an anti-British Euro-Asian continental bloc from Madrid to Tokyo. 
Ever since 1937, the ‘year of the turning-point’ (K. Hildebrand) in Britain’s 
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attitude towards Germany’s expansionist ambitions, Foreign Minister 
Joachim. von Ribbentrop had tried to develop the ‘anti-Comintern pact’, 
signed by Germany, Japan, and Italy in 1936, into a political alliance that 
would threaten the British Empire from all sides."° Despite his fundamentally 
anti-communist attitude, Ribbentrop was convinced ‘that foreign policy can 
be conducted without ideological considerations’. That was why in his 
global concept of an anti-British political triangle Rome-Berlin-Tokyo he had 
banked on Soviet neutrality and hence regarded the German-—Sovint alliance 
of summer 1939 as his crowning achievement. However, the anti-British 
orientation and the obvious turning away from the anti-Comintern pact did 
not then suit Japan’s aims. Tokyo had been interested in seeing the anti- 
Comintern pact developed into a military alliance between Italy, Germany, 
and Japan, directed against the Soviet Union, and not in its extension against 
Britain.'4* That was why the Hitler—Stalin pact had come as a shock to Japan 
and resulted in a reorientation of Japanese policy. Admittedly, the new course 
of strict neutrality in the European war was abandoned as soon as the German 
offensive in the west began: Japan now wished to have some say in the fate of 
the Dutch and French colonies in East Asia. The Yonai government put out 
feelers in Berlin to discover Germany’s attitude towards Japan’s political, 
military, and economic interests in that region. 

That about-turn in Japan’s foreign policy induced Ribbentrop in the sum- 
mer of 1940 to dust off his old anti-British plan of a global political triangle. In 
view of the changes in the international situation, the German foreign minister 
tried not only to revive the tripartite alliance, but, by the hoped-for inclusion 
of the Soviet Union, to develop it into a genuine Euro-Asian continental bloc. 
Moreover, its original purely anti-British character was now to be transformed 
so as to secure American non-belligerency. ‘Proceeding from different mo- 
tivations and objectives, Hitler and Ribbentrop were thus able to decide in 
favour of a close military alliance with Japan.’ On 8 July 1940 Hitler declared 
to the former Japanese foreign minister, Naotake Sato: ‘In the new world order 
Japan would call the tune in East Asia, Russia in Asia, Germany andé Italy in 
Europe; and in Africa, too, Germany and Italy, possibly with some other 
interested parties, would exercise exclusive hegemony.’? A week later the 
Japanese leadership adopted a detailed plan for closer relations with the Axis 
powers. The ensuing negotiations resulted on 27 September 1940 in the 
conclusion of the ‘Tripartite Pact’. Ribbentrop’s prolonged wooing of Japan 
was at last successful because the elimination of France and Holland, as 
colonial powers, had opened up unexpected perspectives to Japan’s expan- 
sionist aims in South-East Asia. The thought that Germany might gain a 
foothold in the French and Dutch colonies persuaded Tokyo that a renewed 
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rapprochement with Berlin would be advisable. After Ribbentrop’s statement 
that Germany had no interest in any European possessions in the Far East the 
new Japanese government under Konoye, in an official declaration on 1 
August 1940, made the unification of Greater Asia under Japanese leadership 
its foreign-policy programme. 

The purpose of the much-publicized ‘Tripartite Pact? was to warn the 
United States against widening the war.'* However, the pact had the opposite 
effect on the Anglo-Saxon powers, a ‘crystallizing effect’ (Th. Sommer), as 
evidenced by the American embargo against Japan and the co-ordination of 
British and United States policy in East Asia. Roosevelt’s re-election on 5 
November 1940 enabled him lisen to continue his policy of support for 
Britain and of preparing the United States for war. From November 1940 
American military leaders were working on the problem that the Axis powers 
could ultimately be overthrown only by a British offensive on the ground, and 
that, to accomplish this, Britain needed the support of American ground 
forces. '45 

Ribbentrop’s and Hitler’s strategies converged also on another point: the 
creation of a political bloc against Britain. Both were trying to win Spain and 
Vichy France over to the idea of an anti-British ‘continental coalition’. Both 
of them opened a diplomatic offensive designed to create ‘Europe’s counter- 
deployment against the Western democracies’.4? The settlement of the clash- 
ing interests between French hopes of preserving their possessions and 
Spanish territorial ambitions was to be primarily at France’s expense. This 
task, difficult enough as it was, was further complicated by Italian claims to 
French territories in Europe and Africa. But the talks with the Spanish head 
of state Franco and the French head of state Pétain in October 1940, planned 
as a ‘gigantic fraud’,'*® produced no results.“ This was due not only to the 
conflicting interests of the countries earmarked as potential satellites, but also 
to the fact that Hitler’s European programme was almost exclusively based on 
force. Not even the slogans of anti-Bolshevism, anti-Semitism, or the bogey of 
Western plutocracy succeeded in disguising the fact of Britain’s continuous 
resistance. 

Ribbentrop’s and Hitler’s strategies, however, differed with regard to their 
thrust. To Ribbentrop the envisaged arrangement between Spain and Vichy 
France merely represented the first step towards the creation of a world- 
encompassing continental bloc—which would include the Soviet Union— 
against the Anglo-American naval powers. To Hitler the wooing of Franco 
and Pétain was governed by the ‘primacy of his eastern policy’.'® The creation 
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of a political bloc in western Europe was to facilitate the impending military 
conflict with the Soviet Union. That objective was: served also—after the 
postponement of ‘Sea Lion’—by the air war against Britain, which increas- 
ingly assumed ‘the character of a war of terror and exhaustion’.'s' As, however, 
Britain’s determination to resist was not broken even by ceaseless attacks, 
especially on the ‘disgruntled mass of London’s eight millions’,'** the focus of 
the German air offensive against Britain shifted to operations against her 
supplies. Priority was no longer given to ‘smoking her out’, but to ‘starving her 
out by a blockade’."s3 The air war in the west, however, was no longer thought 
capable of bringing about the decision in the war; it was merely as an aspect 
of the overall war. The focus of German strategy had shifted to preparations 
for a rapid campaign against the Soviet Union, which would also decide the 
overall war in favour of the Reich. 


5. GERMAN~SovigT RELATIONS FROM MoLoTov’s VIsiT 
TO THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


In order to strengthen the thrust of the Tripartite Pact, Ribbentrop hoped to 
extend it into a ‘quadripartite pact’ by the inclusion of the Soviet Union. 
Ribbentrop saw the ‘historic mission’ of Germany, Italy, Japan, and the USSR 
as ‘to adopt a long-range policy and to direct the future development of their 
peoples into the right channels by delimitation of their interests for the ages’."4 
Although the living-spaces of the four partners would touch, they need not cut 
across one another. 

The German concept of a ‘quadripartite pact’ not only met with interest in 
Japan, for whose planned southward expansion an agreement with the Soviet 
Union and peace on her northern front were indispensable prerequisites, but 
also fell on fertile ground in Moscow. The German offer happened to coincide 
with a renewed attempt by Britain to drive a wedge into German-Soviet co- 
operation,'55 and Stalin, just as in 1939, now found himself courted from all 
sides. In pursuit of his basic foreign-policy line the Soviet dictator once more 
gambled on the German card. Stalin’s foreign policy, too, was based on an 
ideological axiom. He saw the Soviet Union, the ‘first socialist state in the 
world’, as encircled by a fundamentally hostile ‘capitalist world’ which threat- 
ened the survival of the communist regime.'® He regarded a military conflict 
with the capitalist states as inevitable, and he endeavoured to delay it until the 
potential of the Soviet Union equalled that of its enemies, This was the 
objective of the five-year plans launched in 1929. The Soviet planned economy 
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developed into a purely rearmament economy, which fundaticorally trans- 
formed the equipment of the Red Army."57 

This strengthening of his own military power, however, stemmed not only 
from defensively understood Soviet security interests,'* but was determined 
also by power-political calculations which did not rule out an offensive. In the 
event of conflict within thd capitalist‘imperialist’ outside world the Soviet 
Union should not have to stand idly by. For the purpose of achieving a 
fundamental shift in the ratio of forces Stalin was entirely prepared to inter- 
vene in such an ‘imperialist war’. As early as 1925 he had stated to his party’s 
central committee that the Soviet Union would move in as the last power, ‘in 
order to throw the decisive weight on to the scales’.'> His fears, following 
British, French, and German collusion in 1938-9, that these capitalist powers 
might jointly act against ‘the first socialist state’ were dispelled only by the 
treaty with the Reich and by the outbreak of war in Europe. Now Stalin 
believed that he could, for some time to come, adopt ‘the coveted role of an 
observer of the self-laceration of capitalism and its “fascist afterbirth” ’,"® 
National Socialism. The booty he had secured since 1939 had not only 
advanced the Soviet Union’s strategic forefield to the west and south-east, but 
was accompanied also by a growth in armament production and by the fuil 
utilization of the military manpower of his own as well as the occupied 
countries. As Britain was offering no more than recognition of the Soviet 
Union’s de facto sovereignty over the territories occupied since 1939 until an 
agreed postwar settlement, Moscow was willing to continue its profitable co- 
operation with National Socialist Germany. There was, however, a need to 
discover whether Berlin still respected the ‘security interests of the Soviet 
Union” ' in the Baltic area and in the Balkans, which had admittedly been 
recognized in the summer of 1939 but must now be regarded as threatened by 
the German engagement in Finland and Romania. The extension of the 
German-Finnish transit agreement at the end of September and the nickel- 
for-arms barter agreement of 1 October, as well as the dispatch of a German 
military mission with army instructors to Romania after 12 October 1940, had 
al} resulted in increased Soviet mistrust of German policy. Just because it was 
aware of Hitler’s anti-Soviet policy, the Soviet leadership was interested in ‘a 
long-term delimitation of mutua! interests’." 

On 12 November 1940 Vyacheslav Mikhaylovich Molotov, the Soviet for- 
eign minister, arrived in Berlin. During his three-day visit he had two conver- 
sations each with Hitler and Ribbentrop. However, these were not discussions 
aiming at compromise, but in Hitler’s case simply monologues, time and again 
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interrupted by Molotov’s searching questions. These, as well as Hitler’s evas- 
ive replies, clearly revealed the incompatibility of their points of view.'% 
Molotov, for instance, showed less interest in the creation of a new community 
of interests for sharing out the ‘gigantic worldwide bankrupt estate’ of the 
British Empire than in the ‘new order in Europe’. Each time Hitler mentioned 
the creation of a ‘worldwide coalition of interested parties’ in the British 
bankruptcy assets Molotov turned the conversation back to specific problems 
of the spheres of influence agreed in 1939. He stressed Soviet interests in 
Finland and the Balkans. The Soviet Union was interested in an annexation of 
Finland and of southern Bukowina, in a revocation of the German—italian 
guarantee to Romania, in a treaty of alliance with Bulgaria, and in military 
bases on the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and had also given notice of 
aspirations in the direction the Persian Gulf and northern Sakhalin. The 
German side, on the other hand, emphasized a considerable economic interest 
in Finland and Romania; both these countries, moreover, were earmarked as 
allies in the war against the Soviet Union. Bulgaria was needed as a deploy- 
ment basis for an operation against Greece. On the issue of the straits Hitler 
offered only a contractual assurance of free passage for Soviet warships. 
Beyond his direct demands, Molotov also informed Ribbentrop of Soviet 
interest in Romania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, and in the fate of Poland. 
The issue of passage out of and into the Baltic would also need to be discussed 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. 

What is one to make of this Soviet list of desiderata? Were these actual long- 
term objectives, whose realization presupposed Germany’s defeat by the 
Western powers,’ or were they tactical maximum demands for the forthcom- 
ing negotations?"*s In the light of the conditions which Molotov submitted on 
25 November to the German leadership for political co-operation between the 
Soviet Union, Germany, Japan, and Italy'*—a minimum programme—the 
listing of much more far-reaching wishes of the Soviet Union ten days earlier 
must be seen as a tactical manoeuvre. The point to remember is that accession 
to the Tripartite Pact did not seem unacceptable to the Soviet Union, though 
with the proviso ‘that Russia would co-operate as a partner and not be a mere 
object’. The Soviet minimum programme of 25 November 1940, however, also 
proves—contrary to present-day interpretations from the Marxist point of 
view—that Moscow was perfectly ready to ‘join a conspiracy’ with the ‘Fascist 
aggressors against the interests of other states’. The Soviet Union was in fact 
not so much conducting a foreign policy of ‘rigid principle’ designed ‘to 
prevent an extension of the war’'®? as a policy of maintaining a completely free 
hand and of safeguarding for itself an extensive sphere of influence. In Bul- 
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garia Moscow tried to create a fait accompli by simultaneously submitting to 
that country a proposal for a Soviet—Bulgarian treaty of assistance.'® 

Nor should the second German—Soviet economic agreement of 10 January 
194% be seen solely against the background of the two parties’ economic 
interests.’ It too was embedded in the political negotiations between Moscow 
and Berlin. The Soviet sidé was trying to reach a more durable delimitation of 
interests than that of 1939 and, by way of advances favouring the Reich, to 
induce Berlin to make political concessions. That was why Stalin accepted the 
uncovered German cheque and was ready to pay the price of British annoy- 
ance. A few days after the conclusion of the economic agreement Molotov 
demanded a German reply to the Soviet conditions for joining a ‘quadripartite 
pact’.'® But Berlin remained silent. It was probably because of his political 
refusal that Hitler called for a smooth fulfilment of German economic obliga- 
tions towards the Soviet Union, even though those deliveries were at the 
expense of Wehrmacht orders from the armament industry. 

In this connection the important question arises of whether Hitler really 
believed that the Soviet Union would join the continental bloc favoured by 
Ribbentrop, which would indeed have ‘represented a significant alternative to 
a German attack’ on that country.'?) Must not Hitler’s readiness to conclude 
a ‘quadripartite pact’ in November 1940 be interpreted as a tactical move, 
considering his ‘programme’, his aggressive policy towards Finland and Ro- 
mania~—a policy violating the agreement of the summer of 1939—and his anti- 
Soviet remarks shortly before Molotov’s visit? Were calls to respect the Soviet 
spheres of interest not simply useful demonstrations that Germany and the 
Soviet Union were standing ‘shoulder to shoulder’ rather than ‘back to 
back’?'? On 4 November 1940 Hitler, speaking to OKH and OKW top 
leaders, observed that the Soviet Union remained the ‘great problem of 
Europe’. Everything had to be done ‘to prepare for when the showdown 
comes’.'3 That was why, even before his first talk with Molotov, he signed 
Directive No. 18, which stated: ‘Political discussions for the purpose of clari- 
fying Russia’s attitude in the immediate future have already begun. Regardless 
of the outcome of these conversations, all preparations for which verbal orders 
have already been given will be continued. Further directives will follow on 
this subject as soon as the basic operational plan of the army has been 
submitted to me and approved.’"4 This was done on 5 December 1940. 
Against the background of the bloody struggle for hegemony in Europe 
between National Socialist Germany and the Bolshevik Soviet Union—a 
struggle already decided upon by Hitler—the German concept of shared rule 
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on a world scale at the expense of the British Empire must be judged as a 
tactical manceuvre. Moreover, the Soviet maximum programme was bound to 
be seen by the German side as extortionist and as a long-term threat to the 
hegemony of the Reich. That threat had to be eliminated. The day after 
Molotov’s departure Raeder found Hitler ‘still inclined towards a confronta- 
tion with Russia’."5 Hider had opted from the outset in favour of the campaign 
against the Soviet Union, which he saw both as a war aim and as an instrument 
of war; he had regarded a political solution to the conflicting German and 
Soviet interests in Europe as impossible. A military decision also seemed to be 
pressing because the expectations which he and Ribbentrop had placed in the 
Tripartite Pact with regard to America’s policy had proved illusory. 

The quasi-alliance between the United States and Britain had grown ever 
closer since the autumn of 1940. The destroyers-for-bases exchange agree- 
ment of 2 September 1940' marked a turning-point in American foreign 
policy. Roosevelt was not intimidated by the threat of a war on two oceans, as 
implied by the Tripartite Pact, and agreed to Churchill’s proposal for British- 
American co-operation in East Asia.'77 A few weeks after his re-election for a 
third term Roosevelt, under the slogan of “Germany first’, authorized secret 
staff talks with Britain, which, however, only began two months later. At the 
end of December, in response to a renewed call for help from Churchill, 
Roosevelt declared that the United States represented the arsenal of the 
democracies, and a few days later introduced the ‘Lend-Lease’ Bill in Con- 
gress." With this formula Roosevelt no doubt deliberately responded to 
Hider’s characterization of the war, in a speech to Berlin armament workers, 
as a struggle between the National Socialist and the democratic capitalist 
world.’ Hitler realized that, once all his makeshift constructs (“Tripartite 
Pact’, ‘continental bloc’) for improving Germany’s strategic situation had 
failed, the greater potential of the Anglo-American sea powers, together with 
an intensifying American rearmament drive, must in the long run result in 
Germany’s defeat. That was why Hider’s political reaction was a ‘redefining of 
the function’ of the Tripartite Pact as a ‘regional European system of alliances’ 
directed against the Soviet Union and oriented exclusively along German 
interests.’ With the accession of Hungary, Slovakia, and above all Romania— 
which had a German-Italian guarantee against Soviet aspirations, reinforced 
by the dispatch of a German army and air-force mission—the end of Novem- 
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ber 1940 saw the formation of the ‘Hitler coalition’, which was suereapennyt to 
give rise to the ‘anti-Hitler coalition’. 

In military terms, on 5 December Hitler opted for the army’s operations 
plan, ready since July 1940;'"*' this was to defeat the Soviet Union in a swift 
campaign. His strategic analysis, designed to justify this fateful step, contained 
the same arguments as on 32 July 1940: “The decision on hegemony in Europe’ 
would be made in the struggle against the Soviet Union as this would deprive 
Britain of her ‘continental sword’. The purpose of the operation was the 
annihilation of ‘Russia’s manpower’.'® ‘Once the Russians are eliminated, 
Britain has no hope left of defeating us on the Continent, the more so as any 
effective intervention by America would be rendered difficult by Japan, who 
will then have a secure rear,” Finland and Romania were counted on as 
partners in the alliance. 

After a further report by Jodl on Directive No. 21, on 17 December 1940 
Hitler summed up his global political estimation of the situation underlying 
his decision to go to war against the Soviet Union in the remark that ‘all 
continental European problems’ would have to be solved in 1941 since ‘after 
1942 the United States would be in a position to intervene’.'™ Reaching for the 
east, Hitler’s great foreign-policy goal ever since the 1920s, had now become 
for him also the means of getting Germany out of the impasse in which she 
found herself because of his axiomatic ideas, his political gambles, the unyield- 
ing attitude of the British government, and Roosevelt’s consistent global 
policy. Hitler refused to give up; he was determined to implement his ‘pro- 
gramme’ despite America’s foreseeable entry into the war. After the autumn of 
1940, therefore, the alternative was not between a maritime strategy and a 
military solution in the east, nor between a ‘quadripartite pact’ and Operation 
Barbarossa, but between the destruction of the Soviet Union as the prerequi- 
site of a decisive turn in the overall war and Germany’s ruin,'s because for a 
prolonged war of attrition like that of 1914-18 against the naval powers with 
their long-term planning the territorial and economic position which Germany 
had gained by 1940 was too weak. ‘The military solution in the east had thus 
become Hitler’s great “chance” to bring about the “turn” and to finish 
everything at one blow.’ Smashing Russia, Hitler expounded to the top 
leaders of OKW, army, navy, and air force at the Berghof on g January, ‘would 
represent a great relief to Germany—and to Japan... After Russia’s destruc- 
tion Germany would be unassailable. Russia’s expanses contained immeasur- 
able wealth. Germany must dominate them economically and politically, but 
not annex them. Thus she would have all the potential for waging war even 
against continents in the future.’ 

On 18 December 1940 Hitler signed “Directive No. 21: Operation 
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Barbarossa’. This demanded that the Wehrmacht should ‘crush Soviet Russia 
in a rapid campaign’.! While the Army High Command incorporated the 
changed tasks for Army Groups North and Centre—changed as against the 
conference of 5 December 1940—with insignificant amendments into its ‘De- 
ployment instruction Barbarossa’ of 31 January 1941, for Army Group South 
it adhered to an offensive thrust out of Romania.'* The diverging operational 
dispositions for Barbarossa were eliminated by Hitler in a decision towards the 
end of March 1941. 

About the end of January 1941, however, the army command began to have 
doubts about Hitler’s strategic justification for war against the Soviet Union. 
‘Barbarossa: purpose is not clear. We do not hit the British, That way our 
economic potential will not be substantially improved. Risk in the west must 
not be underestimated.” Whether it would be possible to smash the bulk of 
the Red Army in the west of the Soviet Union and prevent the pull-back of 
effective formations to the east was another question on which the army 
command was no longer as optimistic as it had been in the summer and 
autumn of 1940. Talking to Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, the commander- 
in-chief-designate of Army Group Centre, Halder had to admit on 3) January 
1941 that he was by no means certain that the Red Army would accept combat 
forward of the Dnieper—Dvina line.'"* But there was no opposition to Hitler’s 
decision, such as there had been before the war in the west. Planning for 
Operation Barbarossa simply assumed that the enemy would act in the 
manner hoped for, having denied the Wehrmacht the ‘favour’ of himself 
launching an attack. If, however, the intended ‘swift campaign’ against the 
Soviet Union were to fail, then not only a battle ‘but the whole war would be 
lost’ .*93 

The attempt by Friedrich Werner Graf von der Schulenburg, the German 
ambassador in Moscow, to persuade Hitler of the advantages of continuing 
the German-Soviet economic alliance was taken up by Weizsacker in a 
memorandum. In it he fully agreed with Schulenburg’s line of argument 
and regarded ‘war with Russia as a disaster’..4 Tempting though it may 
seem, Weizsicker argued, to deal the mortal blow to the communist system 
and, in the logic of things, ‘now mobilize the European—Asian continent 
against the Anglo-Saxons and their followers’, the crucial question was 
solely whether such a war would accelerate Britain’s fall. Weizsdcker did 
not share Ribbentrop’s justification of an attack on the Soviet Union. He 
believed that the German-British conflict could actually be prolonged by 
Operation Barbarossa instead of being shortened.'5 His arguments, however, 
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failed to change the German foreign minister’s mind. Instead, at the beginning 
of May 1941 Ribbentrop fully supported the attack against the Soviet 
Union, even though it ran counter to the foreign policy he had pursued since 
1937.'* 

Contrary to Stalin’s assessment of the situation—that Hitler would not dare 
to attack the Soviet Union'while the war against the Anglo-American sea 
powers continued, and would in consequence continue to be economically 
dependent on the Soviet Union—Hitler was prepared to open the war on two 
fronts. Hitler’s rejection of the Soviet demands that the provisions of the secret 
protocol on northern and south-east Europe should be fully applied ‘undoubt- 
edly came as a serious disappointment to Stalin’..»7 While Hitler was simply 
trying to face his ally with fatts accomplts in northern Europe and the Balkans, 
Stalin was not prepared to give up Soviet ‘security interests’ in those regions. 
The consequence was a Soviet policy of ‘pinpricks’, designed to induce Hitler 
to change his mind and agree to a clear delimitation of the several spheres of 
interest. 

Just as the conclusion of a Yugoslav-Soviet friendship and non-aggression 
treaty on § April 1941 merely heightened Hitler’s mistrust of Stalin’s loyalty as 
a treaty partner, so the surprisingly rapid conclusion of the Balkan campaign 
resuited in a tactical switch of Soviet foreign policy."* The Soviet Union’s 
attempt to establish its claim to a sphere of interest in south-east Europe had 
failed. Germany would now have to be placated by a deliberate policy of 
neutrality and prompt deliveries of raw materials, and the former good rela- 
tions would have to be restored. Although Stalin tried in a great variety of ways 
to prevent potential conflicts from even arising, he did not, on the other hand, 
take the initiative for direct diplomatic negotiations. He felt convinced that 
such a gesture would be interpreted by Hitler as a sign of Soviet weakness and 
might lead to increased German demands. Stalin judged the German deploy- 
ment on the Soviet western frontier to be no more than a means for a ‘political 
purpose’. He adhered to that assessment in the spring of 1941 in the face of 
every detailed warning he received from the Western powers and from his own 
intelligence of a German attack. At the same time, an increasing scepticism 
about his ability to delay much longer the unavaoidable conflict with National 
Socialist Germany is reflected in two of his remarks. As recently as the end of 
January 1941 he had told Kirill Afanasevich Meretskov, deputy people’s com- 
missar for defence, that it was not impossible ‘that we may keep the peace until 
1942.7” At the beginning of May, one day before he also assumed governmen- 
tal office, the Party gereral secretary assured graduates of the military acad- 
emies that it was necessary to avoid a German—Soviet war in 1941, because it 
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could be waged under more favourable conditions for the Soviet Union in 
1942. 2or 

So as not to provide Hitler with any grounds for an attack Stalin avoided 
anything that could suggest a British-Soviet rapprochement, even though the 
British government displayed considerable interest along those lines. In par- 
ticular the flight to Britain by Rudolf Hess, Hiter’s deputy, and his correct 
treatment intensified Stalin’s distrust of London’s policy. On 2 June 1941, 
when Anthony Eden, the British foreign secretary, drew the attention of Ivan 
Mikhaylovich Mayskiy, the Soviet ambassador in London, to the German 
deployment in the east, Mayskiy dismissed it as part of a ‘war of nerves’. The 
clearest demonstration of Stalin’s wish for improved German-Soviet relations 
was given by him following the signing of a treaty of neutrality with Japan on 
13 April 1941. At the farewell ceremony for Yosuke Matsuoka, the Japanese 
foreign minister, at Moscow’s ratlway station Stalin, in the presence of the 
entire diplomatic corps, demonstratively assured the German ambassador 
Schulenburg and the deputy military attaché Colonel (General Staff) Hans 
Krebs of his friendship for Germany. Even though the Soviet-German treaty 
could not disguise that fact that Moscow and Tokyo continued to mistrust 
each other, it nevertheless represented a strengthening of the Soviet Union’s 
position vis-a-vis Germany, as Japan had undertaken te preserve her neutrality 
in the event ef a German attack.*3 

Further evidence of Soviet endeavours to placate Germany may be seen in 
the appointment of an ambassador to the French government in Vichy and of 
a minister to the coup- d’état government in Iraq, as well as the expulsion of the 
diplomatic representatives of countries occupied by Germany: Norway, Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Among all the gestures of good will to avoid 
war Germany benefited most from the fact that the Soviet Union was punctili- 
ously fulfilling its obligations, entered into on 10 January 1941, for the delivery 
of urgently needed raw materials and foodstuffs. 

On 13 June 1941 the official Soviet news agency Tass contradicted niumours 
of an imminent war between the Soviet Union and Germany in a radio and 
press statement. Both sides were consistently implementing the conditions of 
the non-aggression treaty of 23 August 1939; neither was Germany planning 
an attack against the Soviet Union, nor was the latter preparing for war with 
Germany. That communiqué was undoubtedly issued in the hope that 
Germany would confirm this interpretation of the tense situation. But Hitler 
remained silent. The Tass denial of German troop concentrations on the 
Soviet frontier was certainly also a factor in the Red Army being surprised by 
the German attack. Stalin persisted te the very end with his policy of placation, 
which was served also by the final soundings of Molotov and the Soviet 
ambassador Vladimir Dekanosov on 21 and 22 June 1941. The Soviet Union 
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probably harboured no specific aggressive intentions in the summer of 1941, 
though the deployment of Soviet troops on the Soviet western frontier 
suggests that measures had been taken ‘for ali eventualities’.25 However, the 
Soviet deployment worried the German command, even though Halder, ata 
conference with army group and army chiefs of staff on 4 June tg41, played it 
down. He judged the Soviet deployment to be defensive and regarded a fuil- 
scale offensive by the Red Army as ‘rather improbable’. According to the 
notes of another participant, Halder dismissed an offensive as ‘nonsense’. 
Unlike Hitler, he did not even believe in the likelihood of a partial offensive 
against the Romanian oil region. Hitler’s main worry, just as it had been before 
the attack on Poland, was that the opposite side might wreck his concept at the 

last moment by some gesture of concession.*°”? He wanted to solve Germany’s 

strategic dilemma, in which she had landed through his policy, by a further 

warlike action, On 22 June some six and a quarter milion soldiers were 

deployed along both sides of a front from Petsamo to Galati, including, on the 

German side, just short of six hundred thousand Romanians and Finns. 
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II. The Soviet Union up to the Eve of 
the German Attack’ 


JoacHim HOFFMANN 


1. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE RED ARMY 


ON 22 June 1941 the world found itself faced with a war machine about which, 
generally speaking, only the vaguest ideas existed—the Red Army. Informa- 
tion on the development and organization of the Soviet armed forces was full 
of gaps, even in military circles. That was hardly surprising, considering that 
anything connected with their structure, or indeed with questions of Soviet 
national defence generally, was surrounded by a veil of absolute secrecy, a veil 
which even the military intelligence services and the military attachés ac- 
credited in Moscow only rarely succeeded in lifting? As for the Red Army 
itself, it had by then shown only sporadic instances of its efficiency. The 
performance of the Soviet troops during the attack on Poland in 1939 had been 
completely unimpressive. Its initially not very distinguished operations in the 
Winter War against Finland had merely confirmed an unfavourable assess- 
ment of command and troops. Engagements such as those at Lake Khazan 
and Khalkhin-Gol in Mongolia in 1939, where the Red Army operated suc- 
cessfully against the Japanese and came out on top, had been in remote regions 
where non-Soviet observers had no chance of forming a judgement. Although 
it was realized in the Western countries that this was a mass army of consid- 
erable numerical strength, and more or less well equipped with material, its 
operational efficiency was not rated very high.? The reason was, as Colonel- 
General Halder, chief of the Army General Staff, recorded,’ that it suffered 
from serious weaknesses of command and training, and also that its weaponry 
and equipment were regarded as deficient, if not in quantity then certainly in 
quality. The German military leadership therefore had no doubts that the Red 


' Preliminary Note. The subject-matter of the present section makes it inevitable, as far as the 
attitude of the USSR is concerned, to rely predominantly—with the exception of a few acciden- 
tally discovered records and some published documents—on Soviet secondary literature. This, 
despite its diversity, reveals some common characteristics: anything of any advantage to the Soviet 
Union is invariably presented in a favourable light, and anything that might in any way be 
detrimental to its interests is invariably presented unfavourably. However, the Party-coloured 
picture of history, as painted by Soviet historiography, has never been ‘monolithic’, as may also 
be seen in the continuous use of circumlocutions. Comparative study of the literature published 
in the Stalin era, the Khrushchev era, and the Brezhnev era actually reveals remarkable differ- 
ences. In particular, the works published after the Twentieth Party Congress until about the end 
of the 1960s offer quite a number of interesting insights and also provide a starting-point for 
critical historiography. 

1 General Kostring, 82, 84, 89. 3 Ibid. 267, 282, 285. 
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Army would not be able to stand up for Jong against the German Wehrmacht 
with its experience of war and habit of being victorious. Such views, moreover, 
were not confined to Germany. Military experts and staffs in Britain and the 
United State likewise credited the Soviet Union with no more than a slight 
power of resistances The British War Office, for instance, proceeded from 
the assumption that the Soviet Union would be defeated within ten days at the 
most, Henry L. Stimson, the American defence secretary, Frank Knox, the 
American secretary forthe navy, and General George C. Marshall, the US 
army chief of staff, expected the war to last no more than a few weeks. In the 
most favourable circumstances, Western mititary circles believed, the Soviet 
Union would be able to continue resisting for six months. 

The underrating of the Red Army reflected in such judgements contrasts so 
strikingly with the ability it eventually demonstrated to accept the most serious 
defeats and yet offer growing resistance to the aggressors that it is appropriate 
to examine more closely the real nature of those troops and their strength and 
potential. Naturally, the real nature of the Red Army at the time of the 
German attack cannot be explained from that moment alone. An answer to 
the question of the specific character of the Soviet armed forces requires a 
survey of the entire period from their birth in revolution and civil war to their 
emergence as a modern force. 

This process was initiated and promoted by the conviction, always held by 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin and the leaders of the Bolshevik Party, that their 
position of power, captured by the Revolution, could not be safeguarded by 
ideological but solely by military means. Although from the start the greatest 
attention was devoted to the creation of reliable fighting forces, these efforts 
met with undreamt-of difficulties under the conditions of 1917-18. Defeats in 
the war against the central powers and the collapse of the Tsarist empire had 
shaken the Russian army to its foundations. Endeavours at democratization by 
the provisional government had further contributed to undermining the dis- 
cipline and fighting efficiency of the troops. The bulk of the soldiers, drawn 
from the rural population, readily followed the slogans of the Bolsheviks, who 
had come to power by proclaiming an immediate conclusion of peace and the 
distribution of the land belonging to the large estate-owners.6 From the 
Bolsheviks’ point of view the prime task was the smashing of the old army, 
which in their eyes had been an army of the ‘exploiting class’, in order to wrest 
that important military instrument from the hands of the ‘class enemy’. Yet 
once they had attained power, the immediate destruction of the old army was 
no longer in their interest, at least not while the state of war against the central 
powers continued and while the young Soviet republic was threatened with 
intervention by the entente powers. Certain measures were therefore taken to 
‘neutralize’ the army and, simultaneously, gain control of it by infiltrating their 
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own people into what command posts still existed. This purpose was served by 
the replacement of General Dukhonin by the Bolshevik cadet Krylenko as 
supreme commander-in-chief, the establishment of a revolutionary com- 
mittee, and the dispatch of commissars, as well as by ‘democratization’ 
through the abolition of military ranks and the introduction of the election of 
commanders. But in spite of all efforts by Lenin that dual objective was not 
achieved. In the winter of 1917-18 the army was drifting towards total dis- 
integration, so that the organization of their own fighting forces soon became 
a pressing task for the Bolsheviks. , 

In his endeavours to create a reliable military force Lenin was not in an easy 
position. On the one hand, the mobilization of the broad masses yearning for 
peace was scarcely possible, considering that the promise of an immediate 
conclusion of peace had carried the October Revolution to victory. On the 
other hand, Lenin, in organizing a ‘Red workers’ and peasants’ army’, was 
bound to run into conflict with certain trends among his own supporters and 
indeed with his own views. Ever since Karl Marx in his Civil War in France, 
regarded as ‘one of the most important works of scientific Communism’, had 
glorified the national guard of the Paris commune of 1871 aS a kind of model 
of a proletarian fighting force,’ it was an article of faith among his followers 
that the fighting forces of any future state ‘of the revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ must be of a similar character. Although the elective principle 
praised by Marx had substantially contributed to the ignominious collapse of 
the commune’s fighting forces, what Franz Mehring called the ‘hideously 
childish toy of the Revolution’,? and although Friedrich Engels in particular 
had long moved away from the idea of a ‘people in arms’ in the sense of the 
commune," Lenin initially clung to the commune model.'' He was confirmed 
in that attitude by the successes of the Red Guards in the conquest of power 
for the Bolsheviks in Petrograd on 25 October 1917 and in other parts of the 
country, which seemed to provide brilliant confirmation of Marxist ideas. 
However, when the peace talks at Brest ended in failure and the Germans on 
18 February 1918 faunched an offensive along the entire front, the utter 
fragility of the revolutionary war-machine was revealed, just as in Paris in 
1871. The Soviet forces, including the Red Guards, retreated in panic before 
the German troops. The victory won in conjunction with some revolutionary 
army formations against—it has to be admitted—a demoralized opponent 
inside the country simply could not conceal the fact that the Red Guards were 
not an organized or trained military force but scarcely more than a workers’ 
militia, which, in spite of occasional enthusiasm, was unable to stand up to a 
solidly structured army. After the failure of the attempt to use what was left of 
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the old army to secure the Bolsheviks’ position of power, and after the failure 
of endeavours to bring discipline into the workers’ militias, Lenin eventually 
resolved to override the ideas and wishes of most of the Bolshevik military 
experts and to create a ‘Red workers’ and peasants’ army’ on a traditional 
basis. The successes of the German offensive induced Lenin to abandon his 
own military ideas and, as he himself formulated it, to return to the principle 
of discipline and order, so exemplarily demonstrated by the Germans, as the 
foundation of a regular army.'* 

On 3 March 1918 the peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed on the basis 
of the German and Austrian conditions. The breathing-space thus gained was 
used by Lenin, subsequently to be hailed as ‘the greatest army leader of all 
countries, all epochs, and all nations’, to proceed at once with the creation of 
a ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army’ (Rabote-krestjanskaja krasnaja armija: 
RKKA). The real creator and organizer of this fighting force, entrusted with 
the task by Lenin, was the man whose existence Soviet military historiography 
has tried to hush up to this day—Lev Trotsky," since 19 March 1918 chairman 
of the newly established supreme war council and of the people’s commissariat 
for military affairs, who thenceforth embodied supreme power of command 
under Lenin. During 1938 central command and administrative levels of the 
Red Army and Red Fleet were set up in rapid succession, and soon these had 
at their disposal appropriate bodies at guberniya [= provincial], district, and 
area level, performing all functions connected with recruitment, formation, 
training, supply, and command of the troops.'* In enforcing the principle of 
central leadership of the Red Army on the basis of absolute military and 
political discipline, Trotsky had to overcome considerable opposition from the 
ranks of militant Communists, who, in the Red Guards, in local soviets, and 
in the extensive partisan movement, supported the tradition of ‘little’ or 
‘irregular’ war and could not accustom themselves to a hierarchical chain of 
command. These circles within the Party clung to Karl Marx’s demand that 
the regular army had to be replaced by the people in atts, failing to realize 
that, on the contrary, the people in arms would have to be replaced by a 
regular army if the stilt unconsolidated Soviet power were to survive the 
dangers threatening from within and without. For three years Trotsky, accord- 
ing to his own words, had to wage ‘day-in, day-out, a struggle against lack of 
discipline, dilettantism, and all kinds of anarchy’.'s Gradually he succeeded 
in overcoming the resistance of the left-wing military opposition and, with 
Lenin’s support until 1920, in setting up a Red workers’ and peasants’ army 
organized into fronts, armies, and divisions, reasonably well equipped and 
based on obedience to orders; this force was able successfully to stand up to 
foreign intervention and to domestic counter-revolution. There was no jonger 

any talk of democratization or elections. It was openly admitted that those 
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principles had been designed only to break up the old army."* In defiance of 
the mood of the broad masses of the people, who wished nothing more 
fervently than to return to a peaceful life and who were not inclined to take up 
arms in defence of Bolshevik rule, general conscription was introduced for 
workers and peasants on 29 May 1918, and soon some 5.5 million men were 
in uniform. Soviet power, disregarding the profound war-weariness of the 
people, had transformed the whole country into a ‘wnited armed camp’.” All 
administrative and economic measures during that period of ‘war Com- 
munism’ served solely and exclusively the purpose of strengthening the Red 
Army and hence the consolidation of Bolshevik rule against domestic and 
foreign enemies, 

-In creating a modern mass army, one that was at the same time to be 
an army of a new type, an army of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Trot- 
sky, chairman since 2 September 1918 of the revolutionary war council 
(Revolyutsionnyy voennyj sovet: Revvoensovet), the supreme command and ad- 
ministrative body of the fighting forces, made use of two elements which 
initially no doubt interreacted like fire and water, but which, tempered in the 
storms of the civil war and the war against the interventionists, eventually 
functioned in unison—the military experts of Tsarist Russia, without whom it 
would have been impossible to create a modern army, and the war commissars 
of his own party, without whom it seemed impossible to keep the former 
Tsarist generals and officers under political control. By August 1920 no fewer 
than 48,000 generals and officers, 14,000 medical officers, and 10,300 army 
officials of military rank, as well as 200,000 non-commissioned officers, all of 
whom, according to Trotsky’s own words, had played an enormous role in the 
civil war, had been enlisted in the service of the Soviet government. The 
recruitment of these ‘military specialists’—that was their official designation— 
was carried rat under the guidance of the former imperial Russian general 
Bonch-Bruevich, who had gone over to the Bolshevik side: initially this re- 
cruitment was on a more or less voluntary basis, with service be made compul- 
sory for all former officers after 29 July 1918,'* but constraint was also used 
against reluctant officers or members of their families.'? Forced, for the most 
part, into serving the revolutionary power, these officers began to reconcile 
themselves to the inevitable and to make a decisive contribution, despite 
themselves, to the development and victory of the Red Army. It was not the 
civil-war heroes glorified by Soviet propaganda, such as Budenny or Chapaev, 
but the organizational and leadership skills of the military specialists that 
enabled the Soviet power to hold out against the domestic and foreign threat. 
Although these military specialists were, at best, no more than tolerated, and 
although their services have never been adequately acknowledged, many out- 
standing leaders of the Red Army have subsequently come from their ranks, 
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such as the Marshals of the Soviet Union Yegorov, ‘Tukhachevsky, and 
Shaposhnikov, and a whole string of well-known Second World War generals. 
The huge success of the experiment of making the military experts of the old 
army serve the Soviet cause was due primarily to Trotsky, who assured those 
officers loyally co-operating with the Soviet power of his personal protection, 
while leaving no doubt that'ex-officers not up to expectations would have to 
face Draconian measures and, in the event of desertion, find that their families 
would be held liable. For their supervision he made use of the war commissars, 
whose duty subsequently, in constantly changing situations, was to ensure the 
political reliability of officers, as well as the Party’s dominating influence in the 
fighting forces. 

The establishment in March 1918, simultaneously with the creation of 
regular units of the Red Army, of an institute of wat commissars, based on 
Party cells likewise set up at that time, provided the bond that was to ensure 
the political stance of the Red Army with its heterogeneous elements along the 
lines laid down by the central committee of the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) (RKP [b]}. Furnished as they were with full powers as rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet system, the war commissars were entrusted princi- 
pally with the supervision of the military specialists and the swift curtailment 
of any counter-revolutionary intentions of hostile officers.” Every military 
order given by a unit commander had to be politically sanctioned by the war 
commissar’s countersignature before it was executed; in the ideal situation the 
unit commander and the commissar would jointly discuss an order, the 
commander would issue it, and the commissar would help him put it into 
effect. At the superior level of fronts and armies revolutionary war councils 
were set up, which included, alongside the commanding officer, two war 
commissars; at the lower level of companies, batteries, and squadrons the 
corresponding functions were performed, after October 1919, by a political 
guidance officer (politicheskyj rukovoditel: politruk). The political importance 
attached to the commissars was reflected by the fact that, under the merciless 
conditions of civil and interventionist war, captured commissars were usually 
shot at once. British interventionist troops under Major-General Malleson 
also adopted these methods when, in 1918, they kiHed the celebrated 26 
commissars, headed by the commissar-extraordinary of the government of the 
Russian socialist federative Soviet republic (RSFSR) for Caucasian affairs, 
Shaumyan, ‘in a bestial manner’.?! 

Alongside the large group of military specialists Trotsky made great efforts 
to train his own stratum of Red commanders and officers from the ranks of 
reliable young Bolsheviks. A whole network of military academies, schools, 
and training courses was rapidly created for the raising of leadership per- 
sonnel. The first classes for the training of new officers were held as early as 
February 1918. On 8 December 1918 the general-staff academy was inaugu- 
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rated as the first Soviet military academy.” A military-engineering academy, a 
naval academy, and a military medical academy also started operations. By the 
end of 1920 the Red Army possessed eight military academies and over 150 
military schools and classes. By that time 66 per cent of all Red Army officers 
had been trained in the Soviet era, and only 34 per cent, admittedly occupying 
important posts, were former officers of the imperial Russian army. 

After 1920, following the victory over the White armies of Admiral Kolchak 
and Generals Denikin, Yudenich, and Vrangel, once the Poles had concluded 
peace (1920), and once the entente powers had suspended their intervention 
and Soviet Russia had taken possession of the independent republics of the 
northern Caucasus, as well as of Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia, and had 
more or less stabilized its power also in Turkestan, the time had come to place 
the Red Army on a peacetime footing. Demobilization of the 5.5 million men 
in the forces and their integration into civilian labour could no longer be 
delayed in view of the country’s utterly wrecked economy after the war and the 
civil war, What remained unchanged was the importance of the security 
organizations. The task of the ‘interior troops’ was ‘the struggle against politi- 
cal and economic counter-revolution, espionage, and banditry’; the frontier 
troops, created in 1924, had to guard the state borders. With their origin in the 
Extraordinary Commission for the Struggle against Counter-revolution 
and Sabotage (CK), they were placed in 1922 under the State Political 
Administration (GPU) of the People’s Commissariat of the Interior (NKVD), 
and in 1924 under the Amalgamated Political Administration (OGPU) of the 
NKVD of the Soviet Union. Heading these forces until 1926 was Feliks 
Dzerzhinsky,?3 one of the strangest figures of the Bolshevik Party, who has 
been called the ‘knight of the revolution’. As for the Red Army’s forces, which, 
in accordance with Lenin’s demand, were to lose none of their combat 
efficiency through their numerical reduction, a relatively undisturbed period 
of development began in 1920. Admittedly, the peasant revolts in the Ukraine, 
in the Tambov guberniya, and in Siberia, the mutiny of 16,000 Red Fleet 
personnel of the Kronstadt garrison, demanding the restoration of basic 
freedoms for the ‘workers and peasants’ in 1921, as well as continually flaring 
disorders elsewhere,** time and again called for the employment of regular 
formations. 

Demobilization was concluded in 1924 with the adoption of a new military- 
service law based on a combination of cadre and territorial principles. Only the 
divisions stationed, predominantly, in the western-frontier districts and 
the technical formations continued to belong to the active forces, which, like 
the Red Fleet, were operational at all times. In the territorial divisions only the 
training personnel were on active duty, while the bulk of the men were in 
civilian employment and, over a number of years, participated only in military 
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exercises. The whole system was a compromise between military and eco- 
nomic necessities, and dictated by the need to keep defence expenditure as low 
as possible and to integrate the work-force in the economic process. After the 
foundation of the Soviet Union in 1924, in addition to the standing and 
territorial divisions there were also national divisions, in which members of the 
minority nations did their'military service.> The territory of the USSR was 
subdivided into the military districts of Moscow, Leningrad, Belorussia, 
Ukraine, North Caucasus, Volga, Central Asia, and Siberia; in addition there 
was an independent army in Transcaucasia.* After Trotsky’s overthrow in 
1925 Mikhail Frunze became people’s commissar for army and navy affairs, 
and after his death the same year the post went to Kliment Voroshilov. The 
armed forces of the Soviet Union consisted of the Red workers’ and peasants’ 
army, the Red workers’ and peasants’ fleet, the air forces of the Red workers’ 
and peasants’ army, the interior and frontier troops under the control of the 
(O)GPU, and an ‘escort guard’. Although in theory, under the 1924 constitu- 
tion, the defence of the Soviet Union was the duty of every Soviet citizen, 
service in the armed forces was entrusted only to ‘workers and peasants’. The 
bourgeoisie, or whatever was understood by that term, was to remain 
disarmed.?7 

The fall of Trotsky, who had extensively backed the activity of former 
Tsarist officers, resulted in a perceptible lessening of the influence of those 
military specialists. As members of the educated strata were excluded from 
service in the forces, and as the officers recruited from the lower popular strata 
and put through short-term training frequently lacked the intellectual pre- 
requisites, the standard of the command personne} at the middle and lower 
levels soon left much to be desired. An attempt was made in 1924-5 to remedy 
that state of affairs by a reorganization of military-training institutions and by 
an extension of the training period for junior, middie-ranking, and senior 
officers, as well as for the political personnel.** During the years which fol- 
lowed much attention was again given to the development of military-training 
institutions. By 1927 there were six military academies for the training of 
senior commanders and the military-political academy for the training of the 
senior political officers. For the purpose of unifying and modernizing the 
whole system of military training a start was made on the drafting of new 
service regulations for the Red Army and the Red Fleet. New active-service 
regulations provisionally introduced in 1925 were finalized and confirmed in 
1929. The different services—infantry, cavalry, the air forces, and the navy— 
received new battle and service regulations after 1927; these reflected for the 
first time the specifically Soviet ideas of war under contemporary conditions. 
The year 1924 also saw the publication of the first issue of the army paper 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star). 
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. Under the leadership of Trotsky and of his successors Frunze and 
Voroshilov, the Red Army had thus, since the civil war and the war against 
intervention, acquired the appearance and character of a regular army. A first 
decoration had been instituted, the Order of the Red Banner, and entire units 
could be awarded this honorary banner. In its hierarchical structure the Red 
Army had also moved away from the equality principle in outward appear- 
ance. Since 1919 members of the junior, middle, and senior ‘command staff” 
had again been wearing distinguishing badges in the shape of small triangles, 
squares, and diamonds on their collar patches and cuffs.% One special charac- 
teristic which distinguished the Red workers’ and peasants’ army from other 
regular armies and which was a reminder of its revolutionary origins was and 
remained the institution of war commissars, who continued to enjoy authority, 
far-reaching or more restricted according to political requirements. Although 
even the Bolshevik Party leaders realized that the best form of military leader- 
ship was the concentration of command in one person, the introduction of 
such a single-command “principle was deliberately avoided for the simple 
teason that it seemed necessary to practise political supervision over the 
former Tsarist officers in positions of command. An additional reason was that 
the Red Army rank and file also needed continuous supervision and guidance, 
as for the most part the men had jittle taste for war and were anything but 
Bolshevik-minded. However, as new officers, reliable from the Communist 
Point of view, were beginning to move in larger numbers into positions of 
command, and as the Party apparatus became consolidated among the units, 
the question of strict Party supervision by the commissars now appeared in a 
new light. However, the revolutionary war council of the USSR, which ex- 
amined that question in 1924, was unable to decide in favour of abolishing the 
system of commissars.*° The desirability of the principle of single power of 
command was actually admitted—but only commanding officers who were 
proven Communists were to be entrusted with both the military-adminis- 
trative and the political command of their units. Such officers were merely 
given a deputy in charge of political affairs. In most instances the position of 
the commanding officers was evidently strengthened. in respect of military 
matters, though the war commissar, who had the support of the party-political 
apparatus in his work, remained fully responsible for the political reliability 
and morale of officers and other ranks. A decision of the Party’s central 
committee in 1927 expressly reserved the right to reintroduce the commissar 
system as an instrument of political supervision for certain eventualities.?' 
Such an instance arose in 1937 in connection with the mass persecutions of 
Red Army and Red Fleet officers.2* The institute of war commissars, which 
had meanwhile been largely dissolved, was reactivated at the time of the great 
purges, but in 1940, when conditions had settled down again and command of 
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the forces was in the hands of officers loyal to Stalin, it was once more 
abolished. The fact that single command was reintroduced by a decree of the 
supreme soviet praesidium in 1940 and that commanders now had only a 
deputy for political affairs at their side} was largely due to the disappointing 
experience of the dual rule of commander and commissar in the campaign 
against Poland, in the Russo-Finnish Winter War, and during clashes in the 
Far East. Such considerations, however, were brushed aside when, at the 
beginning of the German-Soviet war and the crushing defeats at the fronts, 
Stalin believed he had every reason to doubt the loyalty of his commanders in 
the field. Only when the German offensive got stuck and when a change in the 
military situation began to take shape in October was the renewed commissar 
system loosened up again. The position of the commissars was a good bar- 
ometer of how the political reliabiliry of the army was assessed. 

By the end of the 1920s, at any rate, the organization of the Soviet armed 
forces had been largely consolidated. A clear chain of command had been 
established, except that the provision of the Red Army with weapons, techni- 
cal equipment, and vehicles was still unsatisfactory in the extreme. At that 
time there were no more than 7,000 worn-out artillery pieces, mostly of light 
calibre, 200 tanks dating from the First World War, 1,000 out-of-date aircraft, 
as well as a more 350 trucks, 700 staff cars, and 67 tractors. The newly started 
five-year plans (1929-32 and 1933-7), implemented with substantial help from 
foreign technicians, were to achieve a fundamental transformation in the 
equipment of the Red Army. The process of industrialization, of the establish- 
ment of a native heavy industry, stemmed from the wish to enhance the 
country’s defensive capacity and included a rapidly growing armoured fighting 
vehicle and aircraft industry. In 1932, during the first five-year plan, 5,000 
armoured fighting vehicles were built; by the end of the second five-year plan 
the figure was 15,000. The number of guns rose from 7,000 to nearly 56,000 
modern types by the beginning of 1939.1 During the eight years from 1930 to 
1938 alone production of rifles increased from 174,000 to 1,174,000 annually, 
and that of machine-guns from roughly 41,000 to 74,500.35 The aircraft in- 
dustry, virtually created from scratch, which had produced an average of 860 
aircraft in 1930-1, produced an annual average of 3,578 military machines in 
1935—-7.3° Approximately 50 per cent of these were bombers and ground-attack 
aircraft, and 38 per cent were fighters. Naval shipbuilding also experienced a 
major increase during the first two five-year plans.7 More than 500 vessels 
were launched during that period. In 1930 the first Soviet submarines went 
into service. By 1938 the Soviet submarine fleet had received an increasing 
number of vessels of different types. In the second five-year plan construction 
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also began. of cruisers and destroyers of native design. To provide an idea of 
the magnitude of the Soviet rearmament effort, suffice it to say that whereas 
over the span of the first five-year plan military expenditure amounted to 
4,900m. roubles, the figure during the second five-year plan was already 
47,000m.3* 

The process of equipping the Red Army and the Red Fleet with modern 
weapons and a modern war technology during the first two five-year plans had 
far-reaching consequences in terms of personnel and leadership: the need now 
was for officers and other ranks to learn to operate the new weapons and 
handle them under modern battle conditions. In these circumstances the 
instructional and training programmes of the Soviet armed forces were further 
developed. The separate faculties of the military-technical academy, estab- 
lished in 1932, were now developed into specialized academies for the officers 
of the various service branches. Thus there was soon a military academy for 
mechanization and motorization, an artillery academy, a military-engineering 
academy, an academy for military chemistry, a military academy of electrical 
engineering, a military-transport academy, and an academy for war economy. 
In the strategic and operational training of the senior commanders the general- 
staff academy, alongside the Frunze military academy, played an ever bigger 
role.” Towards the end of the second five-year plan there were altogether 
thirteen military academies and one military institute, as well as five military 
faculties at civilian universities. Training for young officers was provided by no 
fewer than 75 officers’ colleges, 11 of them for artillery officers, 9 for tank 
officers, 4 for intelligence officers, 18 for air-force officers, and 7 for naval 
officers. The increasing respect enjoyed by the Red Army’s officer corps was 
reflected in 1935 by the introduction of personal ranks for officers, with the 
customary designations from lieutenant up to colonel. Blyukher, Budenny, 
Voroshilov, Yegorov, and Tukhachevsky were given the rank of Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. For the remaining general-officer ranks the designations 
brigade commander (ombrig), divisional commander (Komdiv), corps com- 
mander (komkor), and army commander (Romandarm) first and second rank 
were kept until 1940 and only then replaced by the customary designations for 
generals. 

The need for consistent and intensive training of all Red Army members in 
the new war techniques had by then become inescapable. Occasional military 
exercises of Red Army men no longer met requirements; in consequence the 
territorial principle, which in part still existed, was finally abolished in 1935 
and all divisions of the Red Army were established on the cadre principle of a 
standing army. The Red workers’ and peasants’ army, whose strength had 
increased from 885,000 in 1933 to 1,513,000 in 1937, underwent a number of 
changes also in the structure of its controlling bodies. The revolutionary war 
council of the USSR was dissolved in 1934, the people’s commissatiat for 
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military and naval affairs was transformed into a people’s commissariat for the 
defence of the USSR, and in 1937 a separate people’s commissariat for the 
ocean fleet was established. Fundamental questions of national defence were 
examined by the newly created supreme military council of the RKKA and by 
the supreme military council of the ocean fleet. In 1935 the former staff of the 
Red workers’ and peasants’ ‘army was transformed into a general staff of the 
Red workers’ and peasants’ army, and the then Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Yegorov was appointed its chief.” 

During the first two five-year plans the armed forces of the Soviet Union not 
only adjusted their organization to modern requirements and were furnished 
with up-to-date weapons and equipment on a generous scale, but were also 
greatly increased numerically. During that period, moreover, a whole number 
of Sovict officers came to the fore, who systematically studied the character of 
technological warfare, developed the application of the new weapons, and, 
from the 1930s onward, laid the foundations of Soviet mifitary theory. These 
Soviet military theoreticians were often young officers, most of whom had 
begun their military careers in the Tsarist army and who now regarded their 
break with outdated military views and attitudes and the development of new 
principles of armed combat as their revolutionary deed. Among these theor- 
eticians the most outstanding were the former Tsarist lieutenant-colonel and 
subsequent Marshal of the Soviet Union Yegorov,*' the former Tsarist second 
lieutenant and subsequent Corps Commander Eydeman,* the RKKA div- 
isional commander and chief of the operations faculty of the Franze military 
academy, and subsequent professor of operational skills at the general staff 
academy, Isserson,“' the Army Commander (ist rank) Yakir,# the former 
Tsarist colonel and subsequent Army Commander (3st rank) Kamenev,4 the 
former Tsarist lieutenant-colone} and subsequent Army Commander (2nd 
rank) and chicf of the Frunze military academy Kork,* the former Tsarist 
lieutenant-colonel and subsequent Marshal of the Soviet Union and chief of 
the Red Army General Staff Shaposhnikov,*’ the former Tsarist general staff 
officer and subsequent professor at the general staff academy, Lieutenant- 
General Shilovsky,* the former Tsarist staff captain and subsequent Corps 
Commander Triandafillov,”” the former Tsarist lieutenant and subsequent 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Tukhachevsky,* the former Tsarist second 
lieutenant and subsequent Army Commander (1st rank) Uborevich,5' and the 
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former Tsarist staff captain and subsequent chief of staff of senior Red Army 
command authorities Varfolomeev.* 

What were the special characteristics of Soviet military theory, as developed 
at that time? In answering this question one has to proceed from the fact that 
Soviet military science assigned the decisive role in a future war to the army, 
with naval and air forces playing only a supportive role. The principal charac- 
teristic of Soviet military theory was its emphasis on offensive thinking: “The 
operations of the Red Army will at all times aim at the annihilation of the 
enemy,’ the new active-service regulations” stipulated. ‘All combat, in attack 
and defence, serves the purpose of inflicting a defeat on the enemy, but only 
resolute attack in the direction of the main thrust, developing into relentless 
pursuit, leads to the total annihilation of enemy forces and material.’ In order 
to avoid becoming bogged down in positional warfare, as in the First World 
War,4 principles of ‘in-depth operation’ were developed especially by 
Tukhachevsky, Triandafillov, and Isserson.55 This term signified an offensive 
operation with the use of artiliery, armour, aircraft, and the parachute air- 
landing troops first seen in manceuvres in 1935-6, when they deeply im- 
pressed foreign military attachés. ‘The modern means of overwhelming the 
enemy—primarily armoured fighting vehicles, artillery, aircraft, and mech- 
anized units—employed on a large scale,’ the regulations continued, ‘provide 
the opportunity of simultaneously carrying the attack into the very depth of the 
enemy’s order of battle, with the objective of cutting the enemy off, totally 
encircling him, and annihilating him.’ This aim was to be achieved by direct- 
ing the combat against the full depth of the opponent’s ‘tactical defence zone’ 
by means of artillery, air operations against the reserves and the rear areas of 
the enemy’s defences, penetration of the enemy’s position by infantry with 
escorting armour, break-through of the long-distance armour into the depth of 
the ‘tactical defence zone’, pulling forward of mechanized and cavalry units 
into the deep rear of the enemy, and by the extensive use of smoke for 
purposes of concealment and deception. In the second phase of the attack the 
tactical success should thus be widened into success on a strategic scale. 

The principles of such an offensive operation were laid down in 1933 in an 
essay entitled ‘Principles of in-depth operation’ (Osnovy glubokoy operatsit); 
they were further developed in the Red Army’s military academies and staffs, 
and tested in practice in major manceuvres, e.g. in Belorussia under 
Uborevich, in the Ukraine under Yakir, and in the Far East under Blyukher.* 
The active-service regulations issued in 1936 finally turned the new principles 
into obligatory training directives for the entire Red workers’ and peasants’ 
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army. Soviet military theory had thus received a forward-looking formulation, 
far outstripping operational and tactical views in western Europe, which were 
still conditioned by the lessons of the Great War.59 

Of prime importance, therefore, was the creation of armoured and air 
formations, capable of widening tactical penetrations into strategic success 
and of swiftly carrying operations into the enemy’s hinterland. For the purpose 
of massive employment air squadrons had been amalgamated into air brig- 
ades, and heavy-bomber corps had been established. According to their des- 
ignation, the air forces were divided into tactical ground-attack and long-range 
strategic bomber forces. As for the use of armour, the tanks, in the Red Army 
too, were originally seen as support for the infantry. Tank battalions depended 
on co-operation with infantry divisions, and the mechanized regiments were 
attached to the cavalry divisions. In May 1930, however, an independent 
mechanized brigade was established and, in line with Tukhachevsky’s and 
Triandafillov’s recommendations—and still in peacetime—a start was soon 
made on the creation of large armoured formations. In 1932 there existed, as 
an independent operational formation, a mechanized corps consisting of two 
mechanized brigades and one rifle brigade, as well as of further special units, 
comprising a total of 490 tanks. This first mechanized corps was soon followed 
by three others, so that in 1932 the Red Army possessed four mechanized 
corps, several independent mechanized brigades, and independent armoured 
brigades, all of strategic significance.“ 

By 1935-6 the Red Army had acquired in every respect the character of a 
modern fighting force. Major-General Ernst August Késtring, the German 
military attaché in Moscow and a highly experienced and competent observer, 
described it as the best and soundest institution still to be found in the Soviet 
Union.* However, the positive development which the Soviet forces were 
undergoing in that increasingly complex foreign-political situation was to be 
abruptly cut short and the structure of the Red Army and Red Fleet shaken to 
its foundations by the mass persecutions of the great ‘purge’ staged by Stalin. 
In June 1937 Marsha! of the Soviet Union Tukhachevsky and seven other 
senior officers were arrested on threadbare charges of espionage, sentenced to 
death in a secret trial, and shot almost at once.% The arrests carried out in the 
Soviet armed forces in 1937 and throughout 1938 assumed a colossal scale. 
Victims of the purge were three of the five Marshals of the Soviet Union 
(Blyukher, Yegorov, and Tukhachevsky), thirteen of fifteen officers of the rank 
of army commanders (Alksnis, Belov, Dubovoy, Dybenko, Fedko, Yakir, 
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Khalepsky, Kashirin, Kork, Levandovsky, Loktionov, Sedyakin, Uborevich), 
and a number of army commissars (Amelin, Bulin, Kozhevnikov, Mezits, 
Okunev, Osepyan, Shifres, Slavin, and others). The chief of the central politi- 
cal directorate of the Red’ Army, Gamamnik, allegedly committed suicide when 
he was arrested. Altogether 62 out of 85 corps commanders,® tro out of 195 
divisional commanders, 220 out of 406 brigade commanders, and about half of 
all regimental commanders were liquidated—a total of nearly 35,000 officers, 
which was about half of the Red Army’s and Red Fleet’s officer corps, as well 
as 20,000 political officers, about two-thirds of the total number.® Of 6,000 
senior officers arrested, from the rank of colonel upwards, 1,500 were ex- 
ecuted, usually after torture, and the rest disappeared in concentration 
camps. Especially affected was the central command apparatus of the Soviet 
forces, such as the people’s commissariat for the defence of the USSR, the 
military council, the general staff, and the armed forces political directorate. 
Victims of liquidation were all the commanders of military districts along 
with theit war councils, in addition to all the commanders of the air forces 
(with one exception), and all commanders of the novy, such as Dushenov, 
Kireev, Kozhanov, Muklevich, Orlov, Pantserzhansky, Sivkov, Viktorov, and 
others, as well as countless members of the teaching staff of the military 
academies and colleges, and the staff of all other military institutions and of 
the army’s political apparatus. Not even well-known and successful armament 
designers such as Langemak, the creator of the multiple mortar known as 
‘Katusha’ or ‘Stalin’s organ-pipes’, or the mortar designer Shavyrin, were 
spared. Indeed, the famous aircraft designer Tupolev only just managed to 
escape execution. 

The decimation of the officer corps of the Soviet armed forces was only part 
of the purges which, since the assassination of Kirov in 1934, had been 
spreading throughout the country in ever new waves and which can only be 
described as ‘pathological features’, a kind of ‘collective dementia’, The whole 
country was in a state of ‘feverish excitement’. The first victims were the 
leading figures of the Bolshevik Party, the trail-blazers of the Revolution and 
Lenin’s comrades-in-arms, such as Zinovyev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov, as 
well as Trotsky’s followers and former Mensheviks, social-revolutionaries, 
anarchists, and other members of left-wing groups; but soon the arrests 
extended to the totality of the Communist Party and to foreign Communists 
resident in the Soviet Union. Everybody was compelled to denounce every- 
body else. Officials of the Party and governmental apparatus were affected by 
the arrests just as much as figures in the economy, scientists, artists, and the 
leading strata of minority nations, and finally the broad masses of the popu- 
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lation. The victims of these mass persecutions were not only the arrested 
persons themselves, ‘but also their families down to their entirely innocent 
children, whose lives were wrecked from the start’. On 7 April 1935 the Soviet 
government, in one of the ‘most barbaric laws’ of the twentieth century, 
imposed upon twelve-year-old children the same punishments as adults, in- 
chiding the death penalty. There was a wave of suicides among the now totally 
abandoned children of persons executed or arrested. According to the inves- 
tigations of Robert Conquest, who carefully analysed all available data,” an 
average of eight million people were held in Soviet concentration camps under 
unbearable conditions each year between 1936 and 1950; of these, 10 per cent, 
or 860,000 people, died annually, making a total of 11 million. During 
Yezhov’s term as people’s commissar of the interior, i.e. during the great 
purge, the ‘Yezhovshchina’, a million people were liquidated. Fo these 12 
million victims of Stalin one should add the 3.5 million rural inhabitants who 
perished in the course of forcible collectivization, as well as 3.§ million kulaks 
who were deported to concentration camps and who likewise, virtually all of 
them, lost their lives. Conquest arrives at the conclusion that at least 20 million 
people feil victim to the Soviet extermination measures between 1930 and 
1950. This total, however, as he points out, is more likely to be too low than 
too high, and the number of victims should probably be increased by a further 
10 million. 

The charges brought against Tukhachevsky and the military and political 
leaders of espionage, particularly for Germany, of betrayal of military secrets 
to that power, of secret collaboration with ‘Fascist circles’, and of preparation 
of an armed uprising—‘fantastic in their incredibility””' though they may 
seem—should be viewed against the background of former co-operation be- 
tween the Red Army and the Reichswehr. As early as 1919 Trotsky, with 
Lenin’s approval, had approached the German armament industry in order to 
interest it in producing aircraft, weapons, and ammunition for the Soviet 
Union. In 1921, moreover, military talks were held in Berlin and Moscow, 
when the Soviet negotiators allowed it to be understood that they would 
favour German support in an attack against Poland,?? These repeated nego- 
tiations between representatives of German armament firms and officers in the 
Reichswehr ministry, on the one side, and representatives of the Soviet 
government and the Red Army, on the other, produced palpable results soon 
after the conclusion of the Rapallo treaty in 1922. In line with the ideas of 
Trotsky, Radek, and the Red Army chief of staff Lebedev, German industrial 
enterprises, with the support of Reich Chancellor Wirth, set up a number of 
production centres in Russia—the Junkers plant for aircraft manufacture at 
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Fili, the Krupp plants in Petrograd, Shlisselburg, Tula, Zlatousk, and else- 
where, as well as factories for the production of ammunition. In addition, a 
German-Russian company Bersol set up a factory for the production of poison 
gas at Trotsk, near Samara.73 Within the framework of co-operation on arma- 
ment technology, further intensified by agreement after 1923, the deputy war 
commissar and chief of Red Army supplies Unshlikht, at a conference at the 
Reichswehr ministry in 1926, proposed German participation in the manufac- 
ture of heavy guns and optical instruments in the Soviet Union. Simul- 
taneously, the chief of the Soviet ocean fleet Zof was negotiating with 
representatives of the German navy command about the transfer of blueprints 
for the construction of submarines.“ During those years Germany received 
300,000 artillery shells out of the production of the Soviet Union, a deal 
cleverly exploited in domestic political propaganda since, as a leaflet from that 
period put it, those shells could very well have been used for fighting the 
German proletariat.75 As late as 1930 negotiations were still being conducted 
between on the one hand People’s Commissar Voroshilov, his deputy 
Unshlikht, and Army Commander Uborevich, and on the other General 
Ludwig, head of the Reichswehr armament department, and representatives 
of German firms such as Krupp and Rheinmetalil concerning the further 
rearmament of the Soviet Union.” 

Since the beginning of the 1920s there had developed, in addition to co- 
operation in the armament sector, a purely military type of co-operation, from 
which both countries benefited equally. The Soviet Union was generously 
supplied with German military directives, strategic and tactical studies, and 
similar material because, as Radek put it, the Red Army of 1922 was especially 
interested in raising the still rather low professional standards of its officers. 
Germany’s gain was more practical. The Reichswehr was given an opportunity 
in the Soviet Union to test military aircraft and tanks, both prohibited under 
the treaty of Versailles, as well as war-gas, and to train the appropriate 
personnel on the spot. After preliminary negotiations with Rozengoits, the 
chief of the Soviet air forces, in 1924 the air centre of Lipetsk was first put into 
operation,” where altogether 450 German fighter pilots and observers were 
trained over the years and the tactical and technical characteristics of military 
aircraft tested in co-operation with Soviet personnel. In 1927-8 there followed 
the establishment of a school for training and techniques in gas warfare on an 
extensive territory, from which all inhabitants had been evacuated, near 
Trotsk; its cover-name was “Tomka’. Eventually an armoured fighting-vehicle 
school was established in Kazan on the Volga." By setting up those ‘stations’ 
under the control of the Reichswehr ministry and directed by ‘Zentrale 
Moskau’ under Colonel Thomsen and Major Dr Ritter von Niedermayer, the 
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Soviet Union contributed, to a degree not to be underrated, to the strength- 
ening of Germany’s military potential. In the opinion of competent judges, 
without the training and development work performed in the Soviet Union it 
would have been impossible to bring the German armour and the German air 
force to the state of proficiency they achieved after 1933.7 To the Soviet 
Union, in return, the participation of Soviet officers in military-training 
events, troop inspections, and war-games in Germany was no doubt of equal 
importance.” A number of field commanders of the Red Army, including 
Army Commanders Yakir and Uborevich, as well as Corps Commanders 
Eydeman and Uritsky, also participated in secret general-staff training courses 
in Germany. Altogether it is thought that no fewer than 120 Soviet senior 
officers were able to complete their training in Germany. 

German-—Soviet co-operation in the military and armament fields resulted in 
direct official contacts between Soviet politicians and military men and Ger- 
man officers; despite the reserve shown by the Russians, these had led to better 
mutual acquaintance and understanding. Not only Trotsky, Radek, Rykov, 
Krasin, and Krestinsky—to name but a few prominent Bolshevik functionar- 
ies—had negotiated with the Germans. A whole string of Soviet senior officers 
had made contact with them. A particularly vigorous champion of collabor- 
ation with the Reichswehr was People’s Commissar Voroshilov, who, between 
1928 and 1932, was in direct touch with leading figures of the German army 
command, such as Generals Werner von Blomberg, Kurt Freiherr von 
Hammerstein-Equord, Wilhelm Heye, and Adam, and who had invariably 
shown himself ‘most obliging’. It was Voroshilov, moreover, who in 1928 
specifically proposed to Blomberg a German-—Soviet alliance against Poland in 
the event of either country being attacked.* Other Soviet figures involved in 
negotiations or conversations with German military men were the Soviet air- 
force chiefs Rozengolts, Baranov, and Alksnis, the ocean-fleet chiefs Zof, 
Muklevich, and Orlov, the Red Army chiefs of staff Lebedev, Yegorov, and 
to a lesser degree Shaposhnikov, the field commanders Blyukher, Yakir, 
Tukhachevsky, and Uborevich, and the chief of Red Army supplies, 
Unshlikht. Even though co-operation between the Reichswehr and the Red 
Army came to an end after Hitler’s rise to power, many a senior Red Army 
officer continued to display a friendly, and indeed cordial, attitude towards the 
highly respected German military attaché in Moscow. General Késtring re- 
ports a (possibly authorized) approach made to him by Yegorov, the Red 
Army chief of staff, who conveyed his gratitude for what Soviet officers had 
learnt during their stay in Germany. People’s Commissar Voroshilov in a 
conversation with General von Blomberg likewise remarked how ‘very valu- 
able’ the study of German training methods had been to the Red Army.®} On 
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the occasion of the departure of the German ambassador, Herbert von 
Dirksen, in October 1933 Deputy People’s Commissar Tukhachevsky told the 
chargé d’affaires Fritz von Twardowski ‘in all seriousness’ that the Reichswehr 
had been the teacher of the Red Army at a difficult time, that this would never 
be forgotten, and that the ‘Red Army would never, never give up any part of 
its co-operation with the Reichswehr’.4 And in January 1934 Voroshilov, 
speaking to the new German ambassador, Rudolf Nadolny, allowed it to be 
understood that the Red Army was hoping for a restoration of speae re- 
lations with the Reichswehr.®s 

This basically pro-German attitude of many senior officers in the Red 
Army, which is unlikely to have remained hidden from Stalin, might seem at 
first sight to justify a story spread after the war: that forged documents of the 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt (the SS central intelligence department) concern- 
ing secret collaboration between the Red Army leadership and Germany had 
been passed on to Stalin by way of the Czechoslovak president Benes. Yet 
even if the contents of these documents were ‘unconditionally regarded as the 
truth’, even if they really represented a ‘provocation of the Fascist secret 
service’ in a ‘monstrous and diabolical’ manner, they could never justify 
camage on a scale ‘virtually bearing the mark of dementia’. Thus a more 
convincing explanation—if indeed there can be a rational justification-—seems 
to be that the liquidation of the military leadership stratum of the Soviet armed 
forces was connected with Stalin’s struggle to consolidate his own position of 
power. To Stalin, however, this meant the liquidation not only of his actual 
but also all his potential opponents, and ultimately also of those Red Army 
officers who did not owe their positions exclusively to Stalin or who, looking 
back to the days of the civil war, might tend to regard him as their equal. Thus 
it was not so much the former military specialists like Shaposhnikov who were 
affected by the great purge but the heroes of the civil war and the most gifted 
unit commanders of the Red Army. 

Contrary to the most recent interpretations,® Stalin’s action against the 
officers of the Red Army and Red Fleet meant a disastrous weakening of 
Soviet armed strength. This was admitted by Nikita Khrushchev himself 
when, at the twentieth congress of the CPSU in 1956, he blamed those mass 
reprisals for the conditions ‘which prevailed at the beginning of the war and 
which most seriously endangered our country’. That view was shared by a 
whole string of authoritative Soviet military leaders. Thus Marshal of the 
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i. Origin and Development of the Red Army Fi 


Soviet Union Zakharov described the liquidation of the ‘most experienced 
and, in terms of military theory, best-prepared cadres, of the most gifted 
researchers and qualified army leaders’ as having caused ‘enormous damage’ 
to the army and the whole country.” A similar formulation was used by Army 
General Shternenko: ‘a great misfortune for our army and the whole coun- 
try’.” For Marshal of the Soviet Union Bagramyan the liquidation of the best 
Soviet army leaders was one of the principal reasons for the serious failures in 
the initial phase of the war.%* Even Marshal of the Soviet Union Zhukov, who 
for obvious reasons tried to exculpate Stalin and his own activity, could not 
but admit that the ‘distasteful arrests’ had had an extremely negative effect on 
the development of the Soviet armed forces.% 

This is an appropriate point at which to list some of the consequences of the 
purge for the operational readiness of the Soviet forces. The liquidation of ‘ten 
thousands of... commanding and politica! officers’ meant, first of all, that all 
vacated posts had to be filled with officers who for the most part lacked the 
necessary knowledge and experience, and who, often enough, were careerists 
and ‘incompetent lick-spittles’. These (as they were called) ‘bold advances’ 
proved particularly damaging in the senior command staffs and special ser- 
vices. The Frunze military academy, for instance, was compelled to fill the 
gaps made in its teaching staff by line officers with no scientific or educational 
experience, which seriously impaired teaching work.” As late as the autumn of 
4940, of 225 regimental commanders checked at random there was not one 
who had graduated from the academy; 25 of them had graduated from a 
military college, while the rest had merely completed courses for lieutenants. 
The purges, moreover, had resulted in a serious undermining of military 
discipline, since all Red Army troops had for years been encouraged to 
unmask their superior officers as secret enemies. Everywhere an atmosphere 
of ‘fear, distrust, and suspicion’ was spreading; everywhere ‘sabotage and 
treason’ were suspected, so that any personal initiative and any readiness to 
take responsibility were paralysed. No less disastrous were the effects of the 
purge on Soviet military theory, which had only recently received a stamp of 
modernity with the doctrine of in-depth operation by massed armour and air- 
force units in the enemy’s hinterland. The arrest of all officers concerned with 
the development of these modern command principles meant that the theories 
of those ‘enemies of the people’ were also swept away as sabotage. All publi- 
cations by officers in disgrace were confiscated and a large portion of military 
literature and official manuals disappeared from the libraries; in consequence 

there was growing uncertainty about future training programmes. The further 
’ development of the principles of in-depth operations came to a halt. Serious 
study of the problems of modern war was replaced in the Soviet Army by the 
practice of collecting casual remarks made by Stalin on military issues—even 
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if they were totally untenable—as the ‘inspired revelations’ of a great general 
and of basing the training of the armed forces upon these ‘most important 
laws’.* 


‘ 


2. THE RED ARMY UNTIL THE BEGINNING 
OF THE GERMAN-SOVIET WAR 


Since 1937-8 the armed forces of the Soviet Union had been in a strangel 
dichotomy: leadership and morale, the spiritual strength of the army, had 
suffered grave damage as a consequence of Stalin’s purges, while its physical 
strength had been growing vigorously as a result of the high-volume output of 
the armament industry. On the issue of operational principles, however, the 
Red Army was now moving in reverse, since even the general-staff academy 
had meanwhile retreated from the principles of in-depth operation and of the 
employment of armour ahead of the army front line.’ This was happening at 
the very time when in Germany, under the influence of Guderian and with 
limited support from Colonel-General Ludwig Beck, chief of the general staff, 
the concept of independent operations by armoured formations was beginning 
to prevail over the opposition of conservative views.” That erroneous trend in 
the Soviet Union was further strengthened by the conclusions which it was 
believed had to be drawn from the fighting against the Japanese at Lake 
Khazan in July-August 1938 and on the Khalkin-Gol river in May 1939, and 
in particular from the Spanish civil war, in which well-known Soviet military 
leaders of the Second World War, such as Pavlov, Malinovsky, Voronov, 
Meretskov, Batov, and others, had participated as military advisers. In Spain 
tanks had been used mainly in support of infantry, and it was therefore 
thought that in future, too, they were primarily designed to ensure the success 
of conventional attacks. The fact that armour and aircraft were weapons which 
fundamentally changed the character of an offensive, or that they were of 
strategic rather than of merely tactical importance, had been completely 
forgotten. That assessment of experience in the Spanish civil war was to result 
in the abolition of the mechanized corps, now calied armoured corps, an 
organizational step which necessarily deprived in-depth operations of their 
material basis.” During discussions in a special commission presided over by 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Kulik, the deputy people’s commissar for de- 
fence, it was in particular Corps Commander Pavlov, chief of the armoured 
forces directorate, who argued the view that armoured corps with 560 tanks 
were too cumbersome to be moved in semi-strategic operations.'” Admittedly, 
the majority of the members of this commission of the supreme war council, 
sitting in August 1939, still came out in favour of keeping the corps formations. 
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But when the campaign in Poland in September 1939 revealed considerable 
difficulties in the handling of the XVth and XXVth Armoured Corps em- 
ployed there, and when the armoured formations lagged behind even the 
cavalry, evidence of the unsuitability of large armoured formations seemed 
conclusive. In view of that bad experience, the supreme military council in 
November 1939 decreed the disbandment of the armoured corps and their 
replacement by 15 motorized divisions. Altogether 4 such divisions were 
established by May 1940, each consisting of 1 tank regiment, 2 motorized rifle 
regiments, 1 artillery regiment, and 1 reconnaissance, signals, and sapper 
battalion, as well as special units, and totalling 275 tanks. In addition to the 
motorized divisions, in May 1940 the Red Army had 35 armoured brigades of 
258 tanks each, as well as 4 armoured brigades of 156 tanks each for reinforce- 
ment of the rifle corps. In addition, there were 20 independent tank regiments 
within the framework of the cavalry divisions and 98 independent tank bat- 
talions within that of the infantry divisions. 

The reorganization of the armoured troops at the beginning of the Second 
World War, between November 1939 and May 1940—that is, the disband- 
ment of the armoured corps—is judged throughout Soviet military literature 
to have been a mistaken and damaging measure, as it implied the abandon- 
ment of the use of large armoured formations for independent operations." 
As part of the rehabilitation of Stalin, there have recently been attempts to 
justify the measure by the argument that motorized divisions and armoured 
brigades are more mobile and easier to control than large corps formations.'” 
However, these authors overlook the fact that the difficulties in controlling the 
armoured corps were largely due to the inadequacy of communications. And 
the inadequate provision of the Red Army with communications equipment, 
the neglect of communications generally, was in turn the direct result of 
interference by Stalin, who had ordered the chief of the communications 
directorate of the Red Army, Corps Commander Longva, his deputy, Div- 
isional Engineer Aksenov, and a large number of other cormmunication spe- 
ctalists to be arrested and shot, and who had brusquely rejected all requests to 
remedy the serious shortcomings in communications technique.'3 

The disbandment of the armoured corps at the very time when the 
Wehrmacht was so stnikingly demonstrating the operational potential of large 
armoured formations was so much at vatiance with actual requirements that 
the measure was far from unanimously welcomed even in the Soviet Union. 
However, anyone venturing to suggest that there were lessons to be learnt by 
the Soviet forces had to expect persecution and reprisals. As for the German 
successes in Poland, the official Soviet line continued to be that the rapid 
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collapse of that state and its army was due exclusively to the ‘rottenness of the 
regime’ and to the ‘disruption of the hinterland by the Fascist fifth column’— 
not to the superiority of the German forces or the employment of large 
armoured formations. Divisional Commander Isserson, professor of oper- 
ational skills at the general-staff academy, who had nevertheless published a 
piece correctly describing the fighting in Poland as the new form of in-depth 
operation, was instantly arrested. It was traditional among Soviet authors to 
try to conceal, or fudge, or—like Marshal of the Soviet Union Zakharov'™— 
even deny the fact that it was German successes which induced the Soviet 
military‘ leadership to reconsider the appropriate organization of armoured 
troops and the principles of their employment. However, the majority 
of military historians acknowledge that it was the employment of massive 
armoured forces by the Wehrmacht in Poland and, even more so, in France 
which, about the middle of 1940, provided the impetus for the re- 
establishemnt of mechanized cocps in the Soviet Union.'5 In fact ‘the 
summer interval of 1940’ marked ‘a turning-point in questions of instruction 
and training of the army on a new basis, hardened by the experience of the 
war’ "06 

On the strength of an analysis of the German operations in the war against 
France, carried out by the people’s commissariat for defence, Stalin gave 
orders on 6 July 1940 for mechanized corps to be set up, consisting of two 
armoured divisions and one motorized division, now with between 1,000 and 
1,209 tanks at their disposal. By the end of 1940 nine mechanized corps had 
been formed: I Corps in the Leningrad military district, JI and VI Corps in 
the ‘Western special military district’, IV, VIII, and IX Corps in the Kiev 
special military district, II Corps in the Odessa military district, V Corps in the 
Trans-Baykal military district, and VII Corps in the Moscow military district; 
moreover, one independent armoured division each was stationed in the 
Transcaucasian and in the central Asian military districts. As part of a further 
strengthening of the Red Army the establishment was begun in February 
1941 of 21 further mechanized corps; however, this met with considerable 
difficulties because of a shortage of trained personnel and of tanks of modern 
design.'”7 

The question which arises in this context is: What ideas on the course or 
character of a future war did the Soviet military leadership have on the eve of 
the German attack, and what principles of command were to be applied in the 
Red Army? In line with the active-service regulations revised in 1939, Soviet 
military theory was entirely based on the idea of offence. The Red Army was 
designed, in the event of war and even in repulsing an attack, to carry an 
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immediate large-scale offensive into the enemy’s territory, totally annihilate 
him there, and achieve victory with only slight casualties on its own side.'® In 
this connection Frunze had first held the view that a future war would trigger 
off an intensified class struggle within the country of the Soviet Union’s 
adversary. Tukhachevsky and others even regarded the proletariat in the 
enemy’s country as a potential ally of the Red Army, and he therefore denied 
the need for withholding one’s own strategic reserves.’? As the offensive was 
to be mounted with the entire might of the Soviet forces, these forces, as will 
be shown in detail, were mostly concentrated near the state frontiers. Soviet 
military theory, moreover, proceeded from the assumption that ‘wars now- 
adays are no longer declared’,''® as every attacker was naturally anxious to 
enjoy the advantage of surprise. ‘Surprise has a paralysing effect,’ it was stated 
in the service regulations, ‘that is why all combat operations must be carried 
out with maximum concealment and maximum speed... The troops of the 
Red Army must be prepared at any moment to reply with a lightning-like blow 
to any surprise by the enemy.’ The idea that the ‘Red Army will be the most 
offensive army ever’,'” that in the event of hostilities it would unhesitatingly go 
over to the offensive against the enemy’s territory, had the status of law during 
the period of the ‘Stalin personality cult’ and was not subject to theoretical 
discussion. 

However, the course of military operations against Poland, and more par- 
ticularly Finland, had revealed grave deficiencies in the command and training 
of the troops, which seriously called in question the offensive role of the Red 
Army.'? The people’s commissar for the dcfence of the USSR, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Semen Timoshenko, whose ‘purposeful determination and great 
seriousness’ had deeply impressed General Késtring, the German military 
attaché, used the whole weight of his personality in order to remedy those 
deficiencies and improve the training of officers and men. By Order No. 120 
of 16 May 1940 staffs and service branches were instructed to use the summer 
period to make the military training of the troops as realistic as possible.'"3 In 
consequenice, exercises during the summer and autumn of 1940 attached great 
importance to co-operation of infantry with artillery as well as with tanks and 
aircraft, live shells frequently being fired in the preparatory bombardment. 
Because the Red Army had encountered great difficulties during the Soviet— 
Finnish war in its attempt to break through the fortifications of the 
“Mannerheim Line’, particular attention was now being paid to the problems 
of penetrating the enemy’s defensive front. The infantry was practising the 
execution of assaults with tank and air support immediately behind a rolling 
artillery barrage. The air force, too, began to prepare increasingly for joint 
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operations with the ground forces and for low-level attacks against ground 
targets. A conference of leading officers under Timoshenko’s chairmanship, 
held in December 1940-January 1941 to examine past experience in combat 
training, came to the conclusion that only the penetration of the enemy’s front 
provided the precondition for operational manceuvring in the depth of his 
hinterland.'* Although General Romanenko had pleaded for the detachment 
of strong operational assault forces reinforced by aircraft and artillery, on the 
model of the Germans in their campaign against France," it was nevertheless 
decided to use the armoured formations only for enforcing and developing the 
breakthrough. Similarly, it was the prime task of the air forces, subdivided into 
front and army air forces, to concentrate on the enemy’s defensive front. In 
view of the complex conditions of mechanized combat, it was considered 
necessary to improve the strategic and tactical understanding of senior staffs, 
and of the command personnel at all levels generally, as these had declined 
alarmingly after the purges. ‘This end was served by the people’s commissar’s 
directive of 25 January 1941, ‘On the operational training of senior leadership 
cadres in formation, army and front staffs’, as well as by Order No. 30, issued 
on 21 January 1941, which called for a further intensification of realistic 
training and political schooling in 1941. 

Of considerable importance were the ‘Disciplinary penal regulations of the 
Red Army’, introduced on 12 October 1940 by Order No. 356 of the people’s 
commissar for defence;"* these suspended the existing ‘Preliminary disciplin- 
ary penal regulations of the Red Army’ of 1925 and made ‘a clean sweep of 
the libertarian achievements of the Revolution’. These ‘exceedingly severe’ 
new regulations, ‘in the interest of the defence of the socialist state’, laid down 
the ‘most severe compulsory measures’ in the event of any violation of disci- 
pline. The theoretically still valid concept of a ‘criminal order’ by a superior 
was now abolished. Any order by an officer or person of superior rank was a 
law unto the subordinate and had to be implemented without contradiction, 
accurately and punctually. In the event of disobedience or of wilful violation 
of discipline or good order any officer, even in peacetime, was now not only 
entitled but actually obliged to resort to all measures of enforcement, includ- 
ing the use of his weapons. As for the consequences of such actions, he was 
acquitted in advance. Officers failing to show the necessary hardness or 
resolution in such cases, or failing to take all necessary measures to enforce 
compliance with an order, were handed over to military tribunals, The ‘Red 
Army’s Soviet discipline’ was to differ fundamentally, by the severity and 
strictness of its demands, from the ‘class-structure discipline’ of all other 
armies. 
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Regardless of Timoshenko’s vigorous efforts to ensure the Red Army’s 
combat efficiency, there is no denying the fact that Soviet theory was bogged 
down between the ideas of mobile and positional warfare. The fundamental 
emphasis placed by Soviet strategic thinking on offensive operations had led, 
at the same time, to a neglect of defensive fighting. Strategic and tactical 
defence, the possibilities of retreat and of combat under conditions of encircle- 
ment, were not, of course, totally ignored but were considered admissible only 
in certain directions and as temporary measures.''"? On no account could 
defensive considerations call into question the principle that the Soviet armed 
forces would under all circumstances carry the war into the enemy’s territory. 
Only behind closed doors, in certain circles of the general staff and of the 
general-staff academy, was the question examined of what wouid have to be 
done if the war were to take a different course and if, in the initial phase, the 
Red Army found itself forced on to the defensive. 

If offence, therefore, in line with Soviet theory, represetited the ‘foundation 
of warfare’, and if it was the task of the Red Army to seek out and destroy the 
enemy on his own territory, then this presupposed that the Soviet Union was 
iN a position to supply the army with the war material necessary for that 
purpose. The objective of providing it with its material basis was served by the 
third five-year plan, which started in 1938 and built upon its predecessors, 
envisaging a massive strengthening of the Soviet Union’s economic and mili- 
tary might. During the preceding years a large number of enterprises of the 
processing industry had already been set up on the basis of the coal and iron 
and steel industries in the south of the country, on the Dnieper, Donets, and 
Don, as well as in the Volga basin, in the regions of Moscow and Gorky 
(Nizhny Novgorod), and elsewhere. For reasons of dispersal new production 
facilities of the heavy and chemical industry were now being increasingly set 
up also in the eastern parts of the country, in the Urals, central Asia, eastern 
Siberia, and even the Far East, on the basis of the rich raw-material and energy 
resources located there."'® The creation of a second industrial base in the 
eastern parts of the country was of considerable strategic importance, as these 
plants would be virtually beyond the reach of a potential enemy. In 1940 the 
coalmines of Kuznetsk, Karaganda, the Pechora region, near Irkutsk, Chita, 
and Sangar already accounted for 35 per cent of the total Soviet output of coal 
and for 25 per cent of coke production. During the same year the iron and steel 
plants established in the eastern parts of the Soviet Union-—at Magnitogorsk, 
Kuznetsk, Novotagil, Chelyabinsk, and Novosibirsk—were supplying 28 per 
cent of the total output of iron ore, 28 per cent of pig-iron, 37 per cent of steel, 
and 36 per cent of rolling-mill products. Some 25 per cent of the country’s 
total energy was generated in the cast, as was 12 per cent of crude oil. The 
importance which this second industrial base had attained by 1940 can further 
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be gauged from the fact that over §0 per cent of the 31,649 tractors manufac- 
tured in the Soviet Union and 14 per cent of its 58,437 machine-tools were 
produced there. 

Altogether, 1,500 major enterprises were commissioned in the Soviet Union 
during the first five-year plan, 4,500 during the second, and 3,000 during the 
first three years of the third five-year plan; all of these could be fully switched 
over to armament production whenever the need arose.'"'? Vast sources of 
energy were available. Coal production alone.rose from 128m.t. in 1937 to 
166 m. t. in 1940. During that year also the Soviet Union produced 14.9m.t. of 
pig-iron, 18.3m.t. of steel, 13.1m.t. of rolling-mill products, 31.1m.t. of crude 
oil, 914 railway engines, 32,000 rail waggons, and 58,437 machine tools. The 
grain harvest totalled 38m. t. Crude oil and grain excepted, these production 
totals were lower than those current in Germany, but their rate of growth was 
disproportionately greater; the objective was to approximately double the total 
volume of industrial production during the third five-year plan. Simultane- 
ously, large quantities of raw materials and foodstuffs were being stockpiled, 
predominantly so as to keep the Red Army supplied during the first few 
months of war.’ The degree to which the USSR’s planned economy was 
purely a rearmament economy is revealed by the high proportion of openly 
recorded military expenditure in the country’s overall expenditure. Expendi- 
ture on the armed forces and on the provision of all kinds of military material 
rose dramatically during the last few years before the war. In 1938 it amounted 
to 27,000m. roubles, in 1939 to 34,500m. roubles, in 1940 to §6,900m. roubles, 
and in the first half of 1941 to as much as 83,000m. roubles, or 43 per cent of 
all state expenditure. This increase in the military budget of the Soviet Union 
was accompanied by a corresponding growth of the armament industry in the 
narrower sense. 

Even during the first five-year plan the foundations had been laid for the 
production of modern technological weapons and war equipment, aircraft, all 
categories of artillery and new types of ammunition, automatic infantry 
weapons, etc. in specialized enterprises. The Soviet armament industry devel- 
oped its capacity at great speed. Thus tank production rose from 740 in 1930 
to 3,139 in 1937. Altogether 5,000 tanks were manufactured during the first 
five-year plan, and by the end of the second five-year plan, in 1937, the Red 
Army possessed no fewer than 15,000 armoured fighting vehicles, 12,000 of 
which were modern models."* Another 2,270 were produced in 1938, and a 
further 7,000 between 1 January 1939 and 22 June 1941.'” Stalin told Harry 
Hopkins, the adviser to the American president, that the Red Army had 24,000 
armoured fighting vehicles at the beginning of the German-Soviet war, a 
figure confirmed by production statistics.3 Of these 24,000, 1,861 were 
medium or heavy tanks of the new T-34 and KV (Kiim Voroshilov) models, 
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TABLE Lint. Specifications of German and Soviet Tanks 


Model Weight Year Cannon Machine-guns Armour Horsepower Speed Range Crew 
(t.) (mm.) (No.) (mm.) (km./h.) — (km./road) 
German tanks 
PIW 6.0 1935 ~ 2 6-13 100 40 140 2 
PII (D-£) 10,0 1937 20.0 I 5-30 140 55 200 ~ 3 
P 38 (0) 9.7 1938 37.0 2 1§-25 125 42 200 4 
P Ill (E) 19.5 1939 37.0-50.0 I 10-30 300 40 175 5 
PIV (D) 20.0 1939 75.0 2 10-30 300 40 200 5 
Soviet tanks 
T 26 9.5 1935 45-0 1-2 15-25 QI 30 200 3 
BT 7 13.8 1936 45.0 2-3 13-20 500 73 350~500 3 
T 28 31.0 1940 76.2 4 20-80 600 37 220 6 
T 35 50.0 1936 1X76.2 5-6 20-30 500 30 150 ‘II 
2X 45.0 , 
T 34 26.5 1940 76.2 2-3 45-52 §00 55 300 4 
KV 47-5 1940 76.2 3-4 40-100 = 600 35 250 5 


Sources: Kravéenko, Voennaja ékonomika, 64-5; Senger und Erterlin, Die deutschen Panzer, Polubojarov, Krepée broni, 112 ££; Soverskte tankouye vojska, 
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which surpassed all German types in weight, armour, weaponry, and engine 
performance.'4 The way in which industry had been switched to the produc- 
tion of these new models is revealed by the fact that 358 T-34 and KV tanks 
were produced in 1940, ‘whereas 1,503 had already been built in the first six 
months of {941. Although at the beginning of the war the armoured forma- 
tions were still predominantly equipped with the ‘older’ T-26, BT-7, T-28, 
and T-35 models, it should be borne in mind that even they were superior in 
their combat qualities to the German Panzer-I and Panzer-II types, and in 
some respects superior, or at least equal, even to the Panzer-III and Panzer- 
IV.5 An outstanding authority, Marshal of Armoured Forces Poluboyarov, 
wrote after the war that the Soviet armoured forces ‘at the beginning of the 
Great Fatherland War were superior in technical equipment, organizational 
aspects, methods of employment, and also numerically, to any other foreign 
power’, '76 

Production of guns, like production of armour, had grown rapidly since 
1930. Whereas in 1930 the number of guns of all calibres produced was 1,911, 
by 1937 the number was 5,020. In 1938 gun production rose to more than 
12,500 pieces. By the end of that year the Red Army possessed some 56,000 
guns. During the period from 1 January 1939 to 22 June 1941 Soviet industry 
produced a further 92,578 guns and mortars,'? so that at the beginning of the 
German-Soviet war the Red Army had approximately 148,600 guns and 
mottars at its disposal. Several models, according to Soviet assessment, had 
outstanding combat characteristics, such as the 7.6-cm. Model-1939 divisional 
artillery piece, the 12.2-cm. Model-1938 howitzer, and the 15.2-cm. Model- 
1937 howitzer gun. In addition there were 8.5-cm. anti-aircraft guns, 2I-cm. 
guns, 28-cm. mortars, and 30.5-crn. howitzers, as well as 8.2-cm. battalion and 
12-cm. regimental mortars.'* Production of the 4.5-cm. anti-tank gun, which 
possessed outstanding combat characteristics and was said to have pierced the 
armour of ali German tanks, had been halted before the war at Stalin’s behest. 
The Red Army’s artillery is altogether presented in Soviet accounts as superior 
to that of any potential enemy in virtually every respect.'9 

Great efforts were also made to increase production of small arms and 
automatic infantry weapons. In 1930 some 174,000 rifles and 41,000 machine- 
guns were manufactured; in 1938 the figures were 1,174,000 rifles and 74,500 
machine-guns. Between 1 January 1939 and 22 June I941 some 105,000 light, 
heavy, and super-heavy machine-guns were produced, as well as 100,000 
submachine-guns,'2° The Red Army was equipped with the Model-1891/1930 
infantry rifle, the Model-1938 carbine, and, for automatic weapons, the 
Simonev Model-1936 and the Tokarev Model-1940 self-loading rifles, the 
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Degtyarev and Shpagin submachine-guns, the Degtyarev light machine-gun, 
the Maxim and Degtyarev heavy machine-guns, as well as the tank, anti- 
aircraft, and aircraft machine-guns developed from them.'3' All small arms and 
automatic infantry weapons, if one accepts the judgement of Soviet sources, 
were likewise superior to those of foreign armies, or at least in no way 
inferior. 3? 

The aircraft industry underwent a similar rapid development during the 
period of the three five-year plans. Production of military aircraft was stepped 
up from 860 machines in 1930 to 3,578 in 1937. In 1938 factories already 
produced 5,500 aircraft,'3 and between 1 January 1939 and 22 Jitne 1941 the 
figure was no less than 17,745 military aircraft of all types.'% Most of the 
aircraft produced, however, were older mcdels which were inferior to compa- 
rable German machines. Nevertheless, even older types, such as the well- 
known I-16 fighter (‘Rata’) showed a remarkable performance even according 
German assessments, and certainly proved a hazard to German bombers 
through their maneeuvrability. By 1940, however, serial production had also 
begun of modern fighters, ground-attack aircraft, and long-range bombers; by 
the beginning of the war 3,719 of these had been manufactured, 2,650 in the 
first half of 1941 alone. Production was growing by leaps and bounds. It was 
intended that 3,950 military aircraft of all types should be produced in the first 
haif of 1941, and as many as 9,800 in the second half,"35 As for the new models, 
these were said by Soviet sources to have been not only not inferior to German 
models but indeed superior in combat and flight characteristics."* Thus the 
maximum speed of the German Me-109 in 1941 was §10 km.p.h., while that of 
the Soviet Yak-1 was 572 km.p.h., that of the MiG-3 was 640km.p.h., and that 
of the LaGG-3 was 549 km.p.h. The Soviet Pe-2 dive-bomber was said to have 
been 173 km.p.h. faster than the German Ju-87 dive-bomber (the ‘Stuka’), and 
171 km.p.h. faster than the German He-111 bomber while carrying half of the 
latter’s bomb load. The Soviet IL-2 ground-attack aircraft was also reported to 
have had outstanding characteristics. “The [L-2 aircraft’, it was said even in 
‘Nachrichten Gber die russische Luftwaffe’, published by the German 
Luftwaffe, ‘is an excellent machine, sufficiently fast and highly manceuvrable, 
so that this aircraft is vulnerable only to fire from directly ahead.’'37 

Naturally enough, the Soviet navy did not command the same importance 
as the Soviet ground and air forces; nevertheless, the national rearmament 
effort was clearly perceptible also in that service. During the first two five-year 
plans more than 500 warships were launched. The third five-year plan envis- 
aged the creation of a ‘great sea- and ocean-going fleet, worthy of the country 
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of socialism’,'® after 1939 with the proviso that the construction of large 
naval units, whose technical requirements and operational advantage were 
disproportionate to their vulnerability, especially from aerial attack, should 
gradually be cut back and eventually halted altogether. Between 1 January 
1939 and 22 June 1941 the total tonnage of the Red Fleet increased by 108,718 
for surface craft and 50,385 for submarines.'® During eleven months of 1940 
a total of r00 torpedo-boats, submarines, minesweepers, and motor torpedo- 
boats were launched and another 269 warships were under construction." On 
the eve of war against Germany the naval forces of the Soviet Union consisted 
of approximately 600 warships of all types, including 3 battleships, 7 cruisers, 
49 destroyers, 211 submarines, and 279 torpedo-boats. To these should be 
added 2,500 naval air-force planes and 1,000 coastal artillery guns of all 
calibres.'4! 

This conspicuous growth of Soviet armament production from the begin- 
ning of the Second World War was accompanied by an improvement in the 
strategic position of the country. As a result of its attacks against Poland and 
Finland, and its annexation of the Baltic States and the Romanian territories 
of Bessarabia, northern Bukowina, and northern Moldavia, the Soviet fron- 
tiers had been shifted to the west by several hundred kilometres and at the 
same time considerably shortened, so that a far greater troop density was 
attainable with the same number of personnel. The manpower and material 
resources of the annexed territories were immediately put to the service of 
Soviet war preparations. Thus the former armies of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were subjected to a purge and, at the end of August 1940, reorgan- 
ized into territorial rifie corps of the Red Army. Each of the three rifle corps 
consisted of two divisions and corps troops (artillery regiment, signals bat- 
talion, sapper battalion, and anti-aircraft battery). The Estonian army became 
the XXII, the Latvian the XXIV, and the Lithuanian the XXEX Territorial 
Rifle Corps. On 23 February 1941, the ‘day of the Red Army’, the personnel 
of the newly acquired troops took their oath.'# 

Alongside these rearmament efforts and the improvement in the strategic 
position, efforts were proceeding to utilize the country’s defensive potential in 
terms of manpower as well. That objective was served by the introduction of 
general conscription on I September 1939, the day the Second World War 
broke out; this broke with the principle in force until then that only prolet- 
arians, workers, and peasants could be called upon to serve under arms. 
Thenceforth every Soviet citizen, regardless of nationality or class, was obliged 
to do military service. The age limit was lowered from 23 to 19, and in special 
cases even to 18 years, while the compulsory term of service in the ground and 
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air forces was simultaneously raised to three years, and in the navy to five. 
Every Soviet citizen had to serve in the reserve up to the age of 50. As a result 
of the new armed-services law of 1 September 1939 the strength of the Soviet 
armed forces was increased by a factor of 2.8 by 21 June 1941. The extent of 
the militarization of life in the Soviet Union was also reflected in the activity 
of Osoaviakhim (Society for the promotion of aviation and chemical defence), 
a military-training institution which in 1940 alone trained two million snipers, 
machine-gunners, telephonists, radio operators, horsemen, drivers, pilots, 
parachutists, and other military specialists. On 1 January 1941 the society had 
13 million members, organized in 3,500 sections, 26,868 command units, and 
156,000 groups. The success of the Soviet mobilization efforts was reflected in 
the growth of the armed forces; from 1,513,000 men in 1937 they increased to 
4,207,000 at the beginning of 1941 and, following the call-up of 800,000 
reservists in May 1941, they grew to 5,000,000."3 A large number of rifle, 
armoured, air, and mechnized divisions were formed, as well as artillery and 
anti-tank units of the high command reserve. The strength of the air-defence 
and air-landing troops was increased, care was taken to furnish the new 
formations with weapons and equipment, and training facilities, especially for 
officers, were improved. 

On 22 June 1941 the territory of the Soviet Union along the European 
coastline was protected by the naval forces of the Northern Fleet under Rear- 
Admiral Golovko,'* the Red-banner-decorated Baltic Fleet under Vice- 
Admiral} Tributs,"5 the Black Sea Fleet under Vice-Admiral Oktyabrsky,'#* as 
well as by the Pinsk war ffotilla under Rear-Admiral Rogachev and the Dan- 
ube war flotilla under Rear-Admiral Abramov.'”? Posted along the land front 
in the west were the troops of the Leningrad military district under General 
Popov (Fourteenth, Seventh, and Twenty-third Armies, I and X Mechanized 
Corps, and eight air divisions), the troops of the Baltic special military district 
under General Kuznetsov (Eighth, Eleventh, and Twenty-seventh Armies, 
XIE and WI Mechanized Corps, and five air divisions), the troops of the 
Western special military district under General Pavlov (Third, Tenth, Fourth, 
and Thirteenth Armies, VI, XI, XIII, XIV, XVII, and XX Mechanized Corps, 
and six air divisions), the troops of the Kiev special military district under 
General Kirponos (Fifth, Sixth, Twenty-sixth, and Twelfth Armies, XXII, IV, 
XV, VID, XVI, EX, XXIV, and XIX Mechanized Corps, and ten air divisions), 
and the troops of the Odessa military district under General Cherevichenko 
(Ninth Army, I and XVIII Mechanized Corps, and three air divisions).'4* Of 
these formations the second echelon in the Leningrad military district was I 
Mechanized Corps, in the Baltic special military district the Twenty-seventh 
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Army, in the Western special military district the Thirteenth Army together 
with XVII and XX Mechanized Corps, and in the Kiev special military district 
IX, XXIV, and XIX Mechanized Corps. The immediate surveillance of the 
Soviet frontier was the duty of the Frontier Guards of the NKVD under 
Lieutenant-General Sokolov, with a total strength of 100,000 men, composed 
of 47 land-frontier and six sea-frontier detachments, nine independent frontier 
commands, and 11 regiments of strategic NKVD troops." A few weeks before 
the beginning of the war the general concentration of troops on the western 
frontier was significantly increased. In strictest secrecy'®* a number of major 
formations were moved forward after April 1941 from the interior of the 
country to the western military districts: the Twenty-second Army from the 
Urals military district into the area of Velikie Luki, the Twenty-first Army 
from the Volga military district into the Gomel area, the Nineteenth Army 
from the North Caucasian military district into the area of Belaya Tserkov, the 
Sixteenth Army from the Trans-Baykal military district into the Shepetovka 
area, and the XXV Rifle Corps from the Kharkov military district to the 
western Dvina. Altogether four army HQs, 19 corps HQs, and 28 divisional 
HQs had received relocation orders from the interior of the country to the 
western state frontier.'s' 

The deployment of the Red Army forces in the extreme west of the country 
was as follows, according to Soviet sources. Concentrated in the Baltic special 
military district were 19 rifle divisions, 4 armoured divisions, 2 mechanized 
divisions, a total of 25 divisions as well as a rifle brigade, inchuding the three 
territorial rifle corps formed from the armies of the Baltic States. Stationed in 
the Western special military district were 24 rifle divisions, 12 armoured 
divisions, 6 mechanized divisions, and 2 cavalry divisions, altogether 44 divi- 
sions. The total in the Kiev special military district amounted to 58 divisions: 
32 rifle divisions, 16 armoured divisions, 8 mechanized divisions, and 2 cavalry 
divisions. Facing Romania in the Odessa military district were 43 rifle div- 
isions, 4 armoured divisions, 2 mechanized divisions, and 3 cavalry divisions, 
altogether 22 divisions. Under the new mobilization plan, ‘MP-1941’, all the 
troops in the western frontier military districts were to be brought up te full 
mobilization readiness in the course of the spring of 1941. The date laid down 
by order No. 008130 of 26 March, issued by the war council of the Westen 
special military district for all units and institutions of that military district, 
was 15 June 1941.'* A similar order is on record for the Baltic special military 
district, The war councils of the Eighth and Eleventh Armies, the command- 
ing officers of corps, divisions, and brigades, as well as the commanders of 
independent detachments were instructed by order No. OM/00159 of 31 May/ 
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2 June 1941, issued by the staff of the Baltic special military district, to submit 
by 20 June 1941, reports on their mobilization readiness in accordance with 
MP-1941.'3 Mobilization readiness did not yet imply mobilization; the army 
commander-in-chief, General Korobkov, had let it be clearly understood that 
mobilization would automatically entail the opening of hostilities.'54 However, 
mobilization of all units was'to be prepared down to ‘the smallest detail’ in 
accordance with the dates laid down in the deployment directives. 

From the spring of 1941 onward the Soviet formations had been moving 
closer to the frontier. The then chief of the operations department of the Kiev 
special military district and future Marshal of the Soviet Union, Bagramyan, 
records a directive of the people’s commissar for defence from the beginning of 
May, according to which five rifle corps and four mechanized corps were to be 
moved into a strip 30~5km. from the state frontier."55 In the Kiev special 
military district the deployment plan envisaged a depth of defence of 50 km.; in 
the Western special defence district, in the area of the Fourth Army, the depth 
of defence was 60~80 km.’%° However, the moving up of the formations had 
evidently not been completed by the beginning of hostilities, Comparison of 
published data shows that of the 170 divisions stationed in the western frontier 
zone, 48 divisions were positioned 10-50km., 64 divisions 50-150 km., and 56 
divisions 150—500 km. east of the Soviet frontier. Striking, at any rate, was the 
concentration of Soviet formations in the eastern Polish areas incorporated in 
the Western and Kiev special military districts. This is true particularly of the 
salient around Biaystok and Lvov, which projected far into German terri- 
tory.'5) The bulk of the troops of the Western special military district was 
concentrated at Bialystok; even mobile formations such as armoured, mecha- 
nized, and cavalry divisions were in an exposed position. Thus three of the four 
armies of the Western special military district and three of its six mechanized 
corps—each of a minimum establishment strength of 1,030 tanks—stood in a 
semicircle around Byaystok; a further mechanized corps was at the starting- 
point of the salient between Brest and Kobryn. The commander of this mili- 
tary district and, in the event of war, the commander-in-chief of the western 
front was in fact the expert on the ‘employment of mechanized formations in 
modern offensive operations’, Army General Popov, who, with some exag- 
geration, has been called the ‘Soviet Guderian’.'** Much the same could be 
observed in the Lvov salient, where three of the four armies and four of the 
eight mechanized corps of the Kiev special military district were concentrated. 
The Fifth Army and a further mechanized corps near Lutsk were likewise 
standing in forward echelon. Not only were the ground forces, including 
motorized and mobile formations, being moved up close to the new Soviet 
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frontier, but so were the air forces. Since the spring of 1941 efforts had there- 
fore been in progress to set up a dense network of operational airfields in the 
proximity of the western frontier of the Soviet Union.'® This project had not 
been completed by the beginning of hostilities, with the result that aircraft 
were crowding together on those airfields which had been completed, offering 
an easy target to the German air force." Not only had the ground and air 
forces been moved up close to the new state frontier, but also—in a manner 
now described as mistaken—supply-depots, fuel stores, and mobilization sup- 
plies; these were nearly all lost at the beginning of the war.'*t Roads, tracks, 
bridges, troop accommodation, and so on were massively extended, yet no 
attempt was made to establish rearward communication links or to set up the 
command centres indispensable for a defensive war.'® In a similar vein was the 
suspension of all work on the strengthening of fortifications along the old state 
frontier and the partial disarming of the installations; yet the large-scale forti- 
fication work planned along the new state frontier in Lithuania and in the 
annexed Polish and Romanian areas was making only slow progress.'® In the 
opinion of Soviet experts the defensive lines and permanent fortifications 
(ukreprayony) established since 1929 at great expense from the Gulf of Bothnia 
to the Black Sea, at Kingisepp, Pskov, Polotsk, Minsk, Mozyrsk, Korosten, 
Novograd-Volynsk, Kiev, Letichevsk, Starokonstantinov, Mogilev, Kamenets- 
Podolsk, Tiraspol, and elsewhere could have been of great importance and 
could have represented a serious obstacle to the advancing enemy armies. ‘All 
measures’, the then chief of the intelligence directorate of the people’s com- 
missariat for defence, Major-General Gapich, wrote with the knowledge of an 
expert in his field, ‘were directed at creating bridgeheads and making prepara- 
tions for delivering a blow to the enemy and carrying the war into enemy 
territory.’ Measures and omissions equally suggest that the possible need for 
defensive fighting in the depth of one’s own country was not even considered. 
Was this the result of Soviet strategic thinking, which, even in the repulse of an 
enemy attack, allowed only for the option that the Red Anny forces would in 
a counterstrike immediately burst into enemy territory and there destroy the 
adversary,'™ or could these measures be interpreted also as the start of Soviet 
offensive planning? In view of the confidentiality of Soviet sources, this 
question cannot be answered with complete certainty. To begin with, one 
would have to bear in mind the conspicuous concentration of powerful and 
motorized forces in the frontier salients of Bialystok and Lvov,'* which are not 
readily compatible with defensive intentions. Certainly such a ‘strategic con- 
figuration’ was bound—as even the then chief of the Red Army General Staff, 
Marshal Zhukov, admits—in the event of an enemy attack to invite the danger 
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of in-depth outflanking, encirclement, and annihilation of those troops.'® As 
Major-General Grigorenko also states, it would have been justified in only one 
situation, ‘that is, if these troops were designed suddenly to go over to the 
offensive. Otherwise they were instantly half-encircled. All the enemy had to 
do was perform two thrusts towards each other at the basis of our wedge and 
the encirclement was complete." 

If even in Zhukov’s judgement the disposition of the troops in the exposed 
frontier sectors of the western and south-western front was ‘mistaken’ for 
defence, then this can only mean that there was a different motive behind it. 
This conclusion is too inescapable to be simply dismissed by the suggestion 
that the Soviet deployment was no more than a mistaken decision ‘dating from 
1940 and not corrected by the time the war began’. Such a formulation 
actually reveals that the Soviet Union’s military preparations cannot be inter- 
preted as a reaction to the German deployment, which in 1940 had not even 
begun," but as a reflection of its own ambitions. Seen thus they are in line 
with certain indications that the Soviet Union, in connection with its plans in 
the Balkans between the German campaign in the west and the Balkan 
campaign, may, ‘perhaps in the winter of 1940-1’, have briefly considered 
entering the war. Milan Gavrilovi¢, the Yugoslav minister in Moscow, re- 
ported remarks by Andrey Vyshinsky, the deputy people’s commissar for 
foreign affairs, on 8 and 13 February 194¢, ‘that the Soviet Union would enter 
the war against Germany as soon as the British opened a Balkan front. Soviet 
forces would move directly against Bulgaria and the Straits.’' 

Also fitting into this pattern of offensive intentions is a document captured 
by the Germans in the Fifth Army staff building in Lutsk: a ‘Plan for the 
political safeguarding of army operations during the attack’, which likewise 
dates from the period preceding the German campaign in the Balkans.'™ In it 
the chief of Fifth Army political propaganda, Uronov, who was no doubt 
informed of the political line by his main directorate in Moscow, argued that 
it was necessary ‘to deal the enemy a very powerful lightning-like blow in order 
to shake the troops’ moral resistance, which had been artificially buoyed up 
by their successful lightning-like operations in the various theatres of war 
(Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France)’. The ‘first stage’ of 
the impending operation, according to this plan, was the ‘assembly of the 
army, its move to its jumping-off position, and its preparation for crossing the 
Bug’. Combat operations, it was thought, would take place on the enemy’s 
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territory. under conditions favouring the Red Army, firstly because of the 
support to be expected from the Ukrainian and Jewish population, as well as 
from a major part of the Polish population, who would ‘sooner be Bolsheviks 
than Germans’, and secondly because of a progressive collapse of morale 
among the Wehrmacht. “That is why hard work is necessary’, a report on 
service morale by the Fifth Army chief of political propaganda, dated from 
Rovno on 4 May 1941, stated,'” ‘to ensure a further decline of the enemy’s 
morale and thus the completion of the enemy’s annihilation on that basis.’ 
Comprehensive preparations were made for propaganda, in the event of a Red 
Amny attack, among the civilian population of the occupied areas of the 
Government-General, as well as among the enemy forces. 

The belief that with its military preparations the Soviet Union had ‘an 
offensive of its own in view’, in other words, that it wished to create the 
prerequisites of possible intervention,'? was held also by the ‘most prominent 
of Soviet prisoners of war’, Lieutenant-General Vlasov,'3 who at the begin- 
ning of the war had commanded the IV Mechanized Corps in the foremost 
line at Lvov and who must have been reasonably well informed on the 
intentions of the Soviet command. No one in the Soviet Union, Vlasov stated, 
had believed in the possibility of a German attack, which was also the reason 
why defensive measures had been so badly behind schedule. On 7 August 1942 
the then commander-in-chief of the Second Assault Army, deputy com- 
mander-in-chief of the Volkhov front, and future chairman of the Committee 
for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia and commander-in-chief of the 
Russian Liberation Army, told his interrogator, Embassy Councillor Gustav 
Hilger, that offensive intentions by Stalin had ‘undoubtedly existed’ in 1941. 
“The troop concentrations in the Lvov district suggested that a strike against 
Romania, towards the oilfields, was planned. The formations assembled in the 
Minsk area werc intended to contain the inevitable German counter-thrust.” 
On the same occasion the captured commander of the 41st Rifle Division and 
future deputy chief of staff of the Russian Liberation Army, Colonel (later 
Major-General) Boyarsky, likewise observed that ‘the Kremlin . . . would have 
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struck no later than in the spring of 1942. The Red Army would then have 
moved in a “south-westerly direction”, i.e, against Romania.’ 

Against the background of such evidence it is necessary to state once more 
that, if in 1940-1 the Soviet leadership did for a while have offensive in- 
tentions, it certainly abandoned these again, while at the same time, as the 
troop dispositions along the' western frontier unambiguously reveal, keeping 
its options open ‘for all eventualities’.”5 The unfinished state of military 
preparations in 1941 was alone compelling reason for Stalin to dismiss for the 
time being any idea of warlike adventures. Soviet historiography, trying from 
the outset to discredit any such suggestions, firmly points to the fact that on 
22 June 1941 the Red Army forces were not ready for war.'” In support of that 
point of view a number of entirely plausible arguments are put forward. It is 
emphasized, for instance, that not only the air formations but in particular 
the armoured formations, which in the event of an attack would deliver the 
main thrust, were in the process of transformation and retraining. In 
February 1941, it is argued, the mistake had been made of trying to establish 
all the 21 mechanized corps of the second wave at the same time, without the 
necessary technological weapons being available for them.'7 The armament 
industry, for instance, had only been able to deliver 5,500 new tanks instead of 
the 16,000 required. Tractors, motor-vehicles, repair equipment, and other 
material had likewise not been available on the necessary scale, with the result 
that the mechanized corps stationed near the frontier had only §0 to 80 per 
cent of their authorized strength of combat vehicles.'* Despite intensified 
. efforts by the military academy for mechanization and motorization, as well 
as by other training institutions, it had not been possible to equip the ar- 
moured formations with command and technical personnel on the scale that 
was desired. In addition to the armoured formations, the rifle formations 
had been below establishment in personnel. Of the 170 divisions and 2 bri- 
gades in the western military districts, 144 divisions had had a numerical 
strength of 8,000 men, 19 of them between 600 and 5,000, and the 7 cavalry 
divisions an average of 6,000..79 How, on the other hand, the order of magni- 
tude calculated from these data, ic. a maximum of 1,289,000 troops, can be 
reconciled with the total of 2,900,000 men admitted elsewhere'™ (2,680,000 
Red Army and 220,000 Red Fleet) must necessarily remain an open question. 
Further evidence of the absence of aggressive intentions by the Red Army is 
said to be provided by the system of decentralized camp exercises then in 


™ See Hitler’s remark on 27 July 1942: Picker, Hitiers Tischgesprache, 114; Fabry, Hider-Stalin- 
Pakt, 422, 425-6. 

8 Thus alsdo Fabry, Hitler-Stalin-Pakt, 424 ff. 

'% Istorija Veltkoy Otecestuennoj voyny, ii. 14-15; Chor’ kov, ‘Meroprijatija’, go. 

‘7 So let voorugennych sil, 236. 

"8 Telpuchowski, Geschichte des Grofen Vaterlandischen Krieges, 43; Sovetskie tankovye vojska, 
14-15. 
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use." During summer exercises the separate service branches had been as- 
sembled in special camps often at considerable distance from one another. 
Thus the artillery regiments of the divisions and the corps artillery had gone to 
special firing ranges, while the infantry regiments conducted their own combat 
exercises and the sapper units were busy constructing field fortifications. The 
deficient road and rail network in Lithuania and in the annexed Polish terri- 
tories is further adduced as evidence of the incomplete state of preparations 
and the difficulties encountered by the Soviet side. 

All these discussions relate to 22 June 1941 and have no bearing, naturally, 
on the Red Army’s readiness for war at a later date, nor on the subsequent 
intentions of the Soviet leadership. Given that the military and political 
situation of the Soviet Union did not allow her to enter the war in 1941, was 
it not conceivable that, following the consolidation of its war-machine and 
given a favourable development of the overall situation, i.e. in the event of a 
decisive weakening or pinning-down of Germany, the Soviet government 
might have been prepared to intervene militarily, just as it did in 1945 in the 
war against Japan? Possible reflections along those lines are suggested by 
Stalin’s well-known speech to the graduates of Soviet military academies on 5 
May 1941.'® Details of the actual contents of this address of over forty minutes 
were obtained not only by the long-term German embassy councillor in 
Moscow, Hilger, but also by the British journalist Alexander Werth, who 
enjoyed great respect in Moscow and on many issues clearly inclined towards 
the Soviet point of view."8 After the outbreak of the war Hilger interrogated 
three senior Soviet officers who had been taken prisoner; they had participated 
in that Kremlin event and, as Hilger wrote subsequently, their ‘accounts 
agreed almost verbatim, although they had had no opportunity to communi- 
cate with one another’. Werth for his part, after the outbreak of war, received 
‘a fairly detailed account of that reception, to which great importance was 
attached in Moscow at the time’. The accounts of these very disparate sources 
do not differ in content, so that the reliability of their informants cannot be 
doubted. According to Hilger, Stalin had responded very dismissively to a 
toast proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel Khozin, the chief of the Frunze military 
academy, to the Soviet Union’s peace policy, declaring that an end had now 
to be put to the slogan of defence, because it was outdated and because nota 
foot of soil could be won with it. The Red Army would have to accustom itself 
to the idea that the era of peace policy was over and that of a forcible extension 
of the socialist front had begun. Anyone failing to recognize the need for 
offensive action was a philistine and a fool. Werth reproduces Stalin’s words 
in even greater detail. According to him, Stalin explained that it was necessary 
to delay war against Germany until the autumn, because by then it would be 
too late for a German attack. War with Germany, however, would ‘almost 

* Istorya Veliko; Otedéestuennoj vojny, i. 473 fF. 
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inevitably’ take place in 1942, and indeed under much more favourable con- 
ditions, because the Red Army would then be better trained and equipped. 
Werth states expressly that all his information had ‘basically’ agreed, ‘es- 
pecially on one of the most important points’, Stalin’s conviction ‘that, de- 
pending on the international situation, the Red Army would either await a 
German attack or else seize the initiative, since a permanent hegemony of Nazi 
Germany in Europe was “not normal”’. In his reflections Stalin proceeded 
from the assumption that Britain was not yet defeated and that a Japanese 
attack on the Soviet Union need not be expected, whereas the American war 
potential, on the other hand, would make itself increasingly felt. 

The conviction that there would ‘almost inevitably’ be a German-Soviet 
war in 1942 and that the Soviet Union would then have to take the initiative 
appears, according to Werth, to have been widespread in the Red Army. Thus 
the former chief of staff of a Soviet rifle corps of the Kiev military district and 
future chief of the officer college of the Russian Liberation Army, Major- 
General Meandrov, lists ‘numerous arguments’ that the Soviet Union had 
been ready to enter the war after the spring of 1942." “The government’s 
policy in preparing for a major war was entirely clear to us,’ he wrote before 
he was handed over in 1946; ‘what was presented to us as defensive measures 
proved in reality to be a iong-prepared and carefully camouflaged plan for 
aggression.’ Efforts were evidently made on Stalin’s instruction to prepare and 
realign the Red Army’s top officers for the new course outlined in his address 
of 5 May 1941. Colonel Pozdnyakov, in the spring of 1941 chief of the chemical 
service on the staff of the LXVII Rifle Corps, commanded by Brigade Com- 
mander Zhmachenko, subsequently chief of the command section of the 
Russian Liberation Army staff, records an instructional lecture on the Soviet 
Union’s international position given by a representative of the Party central 
committee in the first half of May 1941, soon after Stalin’s speech, to senior 
officers of the Poltava garrison.'*’ The speaker had rendered the contents of 
Stalin’s speech in roughly these words: 


The time has now come when we must and can go over from ‘defence’ in the tactical 
sense of the word to ‘defence’ in the strategic sense. In other words, one cannot wait 
for an attack by the putative adversary, but one must attack him oneself. This affords 
indisputable advantages, and this is how the strategic ‘defence’ of the Soviet Union will 
be conducted. 


According to the speaker it was intended to instruct all garrisons in the USSR 
along those lines. From the point of view of Soviet military theory such 
arguments appear merely as the continuation of the thesis that an enemy 
attack against the Soviet Union would in any case immediately develop into a 


4 Tagebuch des Generalmajors Borodin, BA-MA MSg 149/46, fo. 31; Brief des Generalmajor 
Meandrov Jan. 1946, BA-MA MSg 149/414, fo. 10. 

"5 Pozdnjakov, Gotovilsja li SSSR k vojne s Germaniej [Did the USSR prepare for war with 
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Soviet attack aiming at the total annihilation of the enemy. There was only a 
short step between defence in the Soviet sense and the idea of a first strike, 
bearing in mind Lenin’s statement that what mattered in a war was its causes, 
its aims, and the classes waging it, and not who ‘attacked first’." Any armed 
conflict of the Soviet Union could therefore be presented from the outset as a 
purely defensive, and hence a just, war. 

Soviet historiography uses the Red Army’s deficient preparation for defence 
at the time of the German attack on 22 June 1941 as a weighty argument in 
favour of the Soviet government’s peaceful intentions. Also adduced in this 
context is the allegedly incomplete state of the army’s equipment, although on 
this point the published sources are to this day faced with an unresolved 
dilemma. On the one hand, to help explain the Soviet defeats in the initial 
phase of the war, they are compelled to make the Wehrmacht’s numerical 
superiority over the Red Army appear overwhelming. On the other, in order 
not to undermine confidence in the far-sightedness and solicitude of the Party 
and government, they are anxious to argue that everything had been done to 
equip the Red Army and Red Fleet for combat and to make them ready for 
defence. It is emphasized that the country’s armament industry had been fully 
able to deliver to the rapidly growing forces all the equipment they required, 
and moreover to stockpile appropriate reserves for the raising of new for- 
mations in the event of mobilization and for replacing any losses suffered. 
Khrushchev opted for the former version when, at the Twentieth Congress of 
the CPSU on 25 February 1956, he declared that ‘our army was poorly 
equipped’ and lacked ‘sufficient artillery, armour, and aircraft’. The assertion 
that the ‘German hordes... had a numerical superiority especially of tanks 
and aircraft’ is found in many sources. Thus the strength of the Germans and 
their allies is given by Soviet authors as 5.5 million men, 4,300 tanks and self- 
propelled assault guns, 47,200 guns and mortars, and 4,980 aircraft. Facing 
them in the western military districts had been only 170 out of 303 existing 
divisions of the Red Army, as well as two brigades.'*7 The personnel strength 
of these formations would, as mentioned earlier, amount to a calculated 
maximum of only 1,289,000 men, though according to other data the figure 
was 2,900,000, including Fleet personnel. These troop concentrations alleg- 
edly had at their disposal 1,800 heavy and medium tanks, 34,695 guns and 
mortars, and 1,540 aircraft, as well as a ‘considerable’ amount of outdated 
tanks and outdated aircraft. The aggressors, therefore, had been superior to 
the Soviet troops by a factor of 1.8 in personnel, of 1.5 in tanks, of 1.25 in guns 
and mortars, and of 3.2 in aircraft. 

It seems appropriate once more to confront these data, evidently part of a 
‘cover-up’, with the actual ratios. The forces deployed for the attack by the 
Wehrmacht and its allies numbered approximately 3,600,000 men (3,050,000 
Germans, 600,000 Romanians, Finns, and Hungarians). The German aggres- 


* Lenin, Polnoe sobranie socinenij, xxi. 189. 
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sors had 3,648 tanks and self-propelled guns, 7,146 guns, and 2,510 combat 
aircraft of the front-line formations under Luftwaffe command; Germany’s 
allies had no armour worth mentioning, only moderate artillery, and alto- 
gether some 900 aircraft, most of them second-rate."* They were faced in the 
western frontier military districts by 2,900,000 Soviet troops, equipped 
with 14,000-15,000 tanks, ‘at least 34,695 guns, and 8,000-9,000 combat 
aircraft.°° This numerical ratio shifts further in favour of the Red Army if one 
bears in mind that 1,700 of the German tanks were auther the totally out- 
moded IJ and II types or else of Czech construction. Only 1,880 German tanks 
of the main strategic assault forces were able to take on the bulk of even the 
‘older’ models of the 14,000-15,000 Soviet tanks stationed in the frontier 
military districts. 

Contrary to the assertions of Khrushchev and most Soviet authors, the 
Soviet Union’s superiority'® in tanks, artillery, and aircraft over a Wehrmacht 
now caught in a war om two fronts seems completely overwhelming if one 
considers the total of weapons and equipment available, According to produc- 
tion statistics, the Red Army at the beginning of the German-Soviet war 
possessed no fewer than 24,000 tanks (including 1,862 T-34 and KV models), 
148,000 guns of all types (mdudring mortars over §cm.), as well as 23,245 
aircraft built after 1938 alone, including 3,719 of most recent construction. 
Even though the production process had been slowed down by Stalin’s 
persecutions, the performance of the Soviet armament industry was reflected 
by the fact that, in spite of the enormous loss of industrial capacity in the 
territories conquered by the Germans, its output in the war year 194! 
amounted to more than treble the peacetime volume of 1940. ‘Mass produc- 
tion’ of the most modern tanks and aircraft, however, had only just then 
started, and a dramatic increase in production figures was envisaged. Soviet 
industry had attained a level which ensured all the prerequisites of shortly 
supplying the Red Army with ‘quite unimaginable equipment’.'% 


8 Telpuchowski, Geschichte des Grofen Vaterlandischen Krieges, 41, n. 6 of the German editors; 
Piterskij, Sozjer-Flotte, 480, n. 6 of the German editor; see sects. Levi (A) (Klink) and I.w.2(c) 
(Boog). 

*%© Nekrié and Grigorenko, Genickschuf, 254. ‘@ Conquest, Great Terror, 489. 
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Ever since its establishment, the Soviet state had attached prime importance 
to the development of its, armed might. The Red Army stood at the centre of 
the Soviet government’s care and attention, and from 1917 onward it under- 
went a continuous upsurge. The admitted sole aim of the entire domestic—i.e. 
‘socialist’—development of the Soviet state, as reflected in the five-year plans, 
was the strengthening of the Red Army and hence of the military power of the 
country.' By comparison, foreign relations during the period of supposedly 
incipient world revolution played no more than a subsidiary role during the 
Srst few years. Only gradually was a foreign-political safeguarding of the 
Soviet state considered necessary as well. The main endeavour of the Moscow 
government was the prevention of an encirclement of the Soviet state by the 
capitalist powers. The emergence of an anti-Soviet coalition had to be ren- 
dered impossible and conflicts between its partners had to be fomented and 
intensified towards that end. 

In its attempt to conclude bilateral agreements with individual countries, 
Soviet foreign policy was especially interested in Germany as the loser in the 
First World War, because Lenin believed that the untenable provisions of the 
treaty of Versailles were bound, sooner or later, to drive that country into an 
alliance with Bolshevik Russia. That may explain why he never tired of 
speaking about what he considered to be the inevitable consequences that that 
peace treaty would have for Germany. ‘Germany had a peace imposed on her,’ 
it is stated at one point, 


but it was a peace of usurers and cut-throats, a peace of butchers, for Germany and 
Austria were looted and chopped up. They were deprived of all means of existence, 
children were allowed to starve to death. That is a monstrous peace of pillage. What 
then is the treaty of Versailles? A monstrous peace of pillage, which has turned millions 
and millions of people, among them the most civilized, into staves. That is no peace, 
those are conditions dictated, knife in hand, to a helpless victim of robbers.™ 


That ideological rejection, perceptible in the Soviet Union even after the 
Second World War, of the treaty of Versailles," which in Moscow’s view was 


historiography. In evidence a number of sources are here listed from which conclusions may be 
reached about such studies or their subject-matter: Judgement of the 5th civil bench of the 
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‘Stalin hat den Krieg gewollt’; Gillessen, ‘Krieg der Diktatoren’ (1986) and (1987); id., ‘Krieg 
zweier Ageressoren’; Hoffmann, ‘Stalin wollte den Krieg’; id., ‘Angriffsvorbercitungen der 
Sowjetunion 1941’; Hosoya, ‘Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Pact’; Magenhcimer, ‘Sowjetunion’; 
Pavlenko, ‘Stalins Krieg’; Rhode, ‘Ende des Schweigens’; ‘Schlafende Aggressoren’; Schustercit, 
Vabanque; Stegemann, ‘Geschichte und Politik’; Suvorov, Eisbrecher; Topitsch, Szalins Krieg; 
Volkogonov, Triwmf t tragedya. 
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directed not only against Germany but also against the land of the Soviets, 
provided the foundation of the policy which, at Rapallo in 1922, brought 
Soviet Russia and Germany together. It was on the basis of common hostility 
to Versailles that co-operation between the two powers began to develop, and 
indeed initially continued even after Hitler’s rise to power, although mutual 
relations soon cooled perceptibly. Even when, in the Litvinov era, a rapproche- 
ment took place between the Soviet Union and France, and when the Soviets 
co-operated with the Western powers, a great many leading figures—to name 
only Radek, still influential, as well as Molotov, Kaganovich, and, above all, 
senior circles in the Red Army—and possibly even Stalin himself continued to 
be convinced of the need to maintain good relations with Germany.'"® 

In effect, therefore, it was only during a brief span of time, from the signing 
of the anti-Comintern pact between Germany and Japan in 1936 to the 
Munich agreement in 1938, that an undisguisedly antagonistic policy was 
pursued. By October 1938 there were indications that a reorientation was 
beginning to take place in Moscow in the direction of a renewal of earlier co- 
operation with Germany. The decisive turn occurred in March 1939, when 
Stalin at the Eighteenth Congress of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks) publicly hinted that he was prepared to enter into an arrangement with 
Germany, and that he had no intention of allowing his country to be dragged 
into a conflict for the benefit of the Western powers.'” Stalin’s offer preceded 
the negotiations between the Soviet Union and the Western powers on a 
collective security agreement against Germany,'* which invalidates present- 
day assertions that the subsequent conclusion of the ‘Soviet--German non- 
aggression treaty’ was the consequence of the failure of those negotiations, 
more parucularly the failure of the simultaneous military negotiations, for 
which Britain and France had to be held solely responsibile.'% The sluggish 
progress of the negotiations with the Western powers, moreover, suggests that 
these were by then playing only a secondary role and that the Soviet govern- 
ment was primarily interested in gaining time and raising the ante for a treaty 
with Hitler. The Western powers in effect had nothing to offer. All they 
could expect of the Soviet government was that it would support, and if 
necessary fight for, the maintenance of the Versailles system of states, hated 
though this was also in Moscow—in other words, as Stalin put it, ‘pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire’ for them. An arrangement with Hitler, on the other 
hand, promised some immediate protection against a German attack and even 
opened up the future possibility, without the Soviet Union itself risking 

'® Hilger, Erinnerungen, 255 ff; Allard, Stalin, 21-2. 

't Rossi, Zwei Jahre, 21-2; Hilger, Erinnerungen, 275; Fabry, Hitder-Stalin-Pakt, 13. Sipols, 
Diplomatizeskaja bor ‘ba nakanune, 274 ff., who devotes a whole chapter to the prehistory of the 
‘Soviet-German non-aggression treaty’, passes in silence over Stalin's crucial observations in 
order to assert that the urgent desire for understanding had come solely from the German side and 
had initially met with total rejection from the Soviet side. 
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involvement in a conflict, of at least a partial restoration of the old western 
frontiers of the Tsarist empire. Against the background of such prospects 
Maxim Litvinov’s dismissal on 3 May 1939 and Molotov’s appointment as 
people’s commissar for foreign affairs marked the opening of a new phase in 
Soviet foreign policy. There could no longer be any doubt about its direction. 
The significance of that change of ministers emerges from the words with 
which Litvinov parted in April from Nahum Goldmann, the president of the 
World Jewish Congress in Geneva: ‘If one of these days you read in the paper 
that I have resigned from my post as foreign minister, you will know that Stalin 
has decided to conclude a pact with Hitler .. . that means that a few weeks 
later there will be war, because Hitler will feel secure in the east.” 

The non-aggression treaty concluded between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many on 23 August 1939 was therefore from the start not merely a ‘treaty 
about non-aggression, about renunciation of aggression, or, in other words, 
about peace between two states’, in other words a measure dictated by 
circumstances for the preservation of peace, which of course changed nothing 
about the continuing fundamental hostility to ‘Hitlerite Fascism’ .* An inte- 
gral part of that treaty was the secret protocol ‘to which the Russians attached 
the greatest importance’ and which Molotov actually described as a conditio 
sine qua non.3 Moreover, the non-aggression treaty has to be seen in direct 
connection with the consequential frontier and friendship treaty of 28 Septem- 
ber 1939 and its fateful additional secret protocols, with the agreement be- 
tween the German Wehrmacht and the Red Army of 20 September 1939, with 
the two major economic agreements, and with certain other arrangements, all 
of which are passed over in silence in the Soviet literature, along with the 
secret protocol of 23 August 1939, as if they did not exist. All these agree- 
ments far exceeded mere security arrangements; indeed, they clearly reduced 
these to a purely secondary status. 

At the focus of attention were offensive aspirations. The treaties were a 
reflection of an ‘imperialist partnership’,”5 and made it clear that the Soviet 


» Quoted according to Franz-Willing, Der Zweite Weltkricg, 137. Herwarth von Bittenfeld, 
legation counsellor at the German embassy in Moscow, knew as early as May 1939 that not Britain 
and France but Hitler would conclude a treaty with the Soviet Union, because he alone was in a 
position to deliver the Baltic States to Stalin. Herwarth arranged for hints along those lines to be 
conveyed to the Italian and US embassies in Moscow: Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Ademotrs of a 
Diplomat, 154 ff. 

1 Istorija diplomatit, iit. 787 ff; Istorija Veltkoj Otecestvennoj vojny, i. 176 ff; Majskij, 
Vospominanija, ii. 524-5; Istoriia Kommunisticeskoj Parti, v. 72-3; Jur'ev, ‘Fakty’, 93-4. 

3 Rossi, Zwei Fahre, 48; Hilger, Erinnerungen, 284, 288. 

4 Characteristically SkSipek, ‘Pol'sko-sovetskie diplomaticeskie otnosenija’, 176, and 
Nazarevié, ‘Rol’ PPR v uproénenii pol’sko-sovetskoj druzby’, 251. As for the contents of the 
secret protocol of 23 Aug., the US Ambassador in Moscow, Steinhardt, for one, was fairly 
accurately informed by 24 Aug.: see Steinhardt to Secretary of State, 24 Aug. 1939, FRUS (1939), 
i. 342-3. 
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Sept. 1939, FRUS (1939), 1. 462. 
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Union was not only not doing anything to oppose ‘aggression by Fascist 
Germany’, but that it was actually paving the way for it. By allying itself with 
Germany and taking an active part in her acts of aggression, the Soviet Union 
succeeded in enlarging its living-space by the acquisition of a strategically vital 
territory. Between 1939 and (94! an area of the extent of the Reich in 1g19—~ 
426,700 square kilometres, with a population of 23 million—was incorporated 
in the Soviet state.2% This meant a fundamental redrawing of the political map 
of eastern Europe, ore that could not be dismissed as a ‘mere westward shift 
of the frontiers of the USSR’ but which represented an ‘extension of the 
brotherly family of the Soviet peoples’.*7 Nor can these territorial acquisitions 
be represented as a contribution to the Soviet Union’s security or justified 
by that argument.*® Even more questionable is the assertion of official 
historiography that they constituted a ‘contribution ... to the common cause 
of all peace-loving nations fighting against aggression by Fascist Germany’? 
The vast territorial gains of the Soviet Union—the annexation of eastern 
Karelia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the greater half of Poland, Bessarabia, 
northern Bukowina, and a corner of Moldavia (the Herta region)—were 
unambiguously motivated by war or the threat of war, and were therefore 
diametrically opposed to the interests of peace-loving nations. ‘The German- 
Soviet non-aggression treaty of 23 August 1939’—this was already beyond 
doubt to Rossi in 1954—'was a treaty of aggression against Poland.’ ‘The 
secret agreement proved . . . on a juridical basis that this crime was committed 
jointly, ie. by Germany and Russia... The German—Soviet agreements of 
August and September 1939 were based on the partition of eastern Europe,’2"° 
In the judgement of the former Romanian fereign minister and ambassador in 
Moscow, Gafencu, the treaty, which covered Hitler’s rear, ‘unambiguously’ 
meant war: first of all Germany’s war against Poland, which was welcome to 
the Soviet Union because it provided the prerequisite of its taking possession 
of substantial portions of the ‘sphere of interests’ assigned to it; and secondly 
the great conflict, deliberately included by Stalin in his calculations, of the 
‘capitalist’ or ‘imperialist? countries, i.e. Germany and the Western powers 
against one another.** General war in Europe meant, for one thing, the 
removal of the immediate danger of a united move by the capitalist powers 
against the Soviet state, a possibility never ruled out in Moscow, especially 


26 Wer ist der fnpertalist? (American AFL-CIO trades union). 

¥7 Istoriia Velikoj Otecestvennoj vojny, i. 230; Istoriia Kommunistizeskoj Partit, v. 78. 
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after the Munich agreement—the more so as the prospect of a simultaneous 
arrangement with Japan provided some security also in east Asia. For another, 
a conflict in Europe, which Moscow, recalling the First World War, certainly 
expected to be of long duration, held out the prospect that it would inevitably 
end with a weakening of all participants and with a fundamental change in the 
balance of power. In the final result the Soviet Union would be in a position, 
as Stalin had formulated it as early as 1925, decisively to throw into the balance 
the undiminished weight of its military might. Having his rear covered by the 
Soviet Union, which was siding with the presumed weaker of the imperialist 
powers,?3 Hitler could take the first step into war. The Soviet Union was able 
to keep in the background, which did not, however, rule out its readiness 
instantly to resort to force whenever this seemed necessary for the attainment 
of objectives close at hand without jeopardizing its main interest. 

At least on one fundamental issue there was complete identity of interests 
between the Soviet Union and Germany at the beginning of the Second World 
War, something that was expressly stressed by Stalin and Molotov on several 
occasions.?"* What united the two powers was rejection of the system of states 
created by the treaty of Versailles and its follow-up treaties, a system which 
had demanded territorial sacrifices of Germany as well as of the Soviet Union. 
As late as 1 July 1940 Stalin quite openly told Sir Stafford Cripps, the British 
ambassador, that ‘the basis of the German-Soviet non-aggression pact had 
been a common desire to get rid of the “old equilibrium” in Europe, which, 
prior to the war, Great Britain and France had sought to preserve’.?'5 The 
Soviet Union had associated itself with Germany’s revisionist aspirations when 
it became anxious to conclude a treaty with Germany. As Chargé d’ Affaires 
Georgy Astakhov, authorized by Stalin to conduct the preliminary nego- 
tiations, had indicated to Minister Karl Schurre on 26 July 1939, ‘Danzig must 
return to the Reich one way or another, and the question of the corridor’ must 
also be resolved ‘somehow in favour of the Reich’.2"* That in the summer of 
1939 this could only be accomplished by war was clearly realized in Moscow. 
Of particular interest in that respect is a report by Augusto Rosso, the Italian 
ambassador, of 25 August,1939, quoting a remark of Reich Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop, just then in Moscow, that ‘the Soviet Union had taken note 
of the need for Germany to regulate the Danzig issue, and would not therefore 
raise any objections to a war by Germany against Poland’.?'? On 21 December 
1939, when Poland had long been crushed, the Soviet trade-union paper 
Trud—after Pravda and Izvesttya the third biggest daily in the Soviet Union— 
observed that of the unjust stipulations of the Versailles treaty, those were still 
in force in 1939 which separated East Prussia from Germany by the ‘so-called 
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Polish corridor’ and which compelled ‘the German city of Danzig’ to remain 
outside the Reich.? And in his famous speech of 6 November 1941, months 
after the beginning of the German—Soviee war, Stalin still observed that in 2 
certain sense the “Hitlerites’ had been ‘nationalists’, i.e. something entirely 
positive in his eyes, so long as they had confined themselves to ‘bringing 
together the German countries and reuniting the Rhineland, Austria, etc. with 
them’.?"? Only when they attacked the living-space of foreign nations had they 
revealed their true nature. 

~ If, therefore,the Soviet Union was showing a good deal of understanding for 
German aspirations to shake off what it interpreted as ‘unjust’ clauses of the 
treaty of Versailles, then that benevolent attitude was further enhanced by the 
fact that the Poland of 1939, in Moscow’s eyes, was ‘one of the most reaction- 
ary states in Europe’, a country whose ‘economic, political, and military 
backwardness cried to heaven’, a country where ‘terror’, ‘oppression’, and 
‘exploitation’ ruled, a country in total ‘disintegration’ and ‘decay’, while at the 
same time indulging in ‘great-power chauvinism’.”° Moscow was not alone in 
its criticism of the character and condition of a state which, regardless of its 
internal social and national conflicts, was in dispute not only with its great 
neighbours in the east and west, i.e. the Soviet Union and Germany, but also 
with Lithuania and the Czechoslovak Republic. Indeed, even leading figures 
of the Western powers did not refrain from voicing such views. Thus Sumner 
Welles, the acting American secretary of state, speaking to President Beneé of 
Czechoslovakia in 1943, observed that what had become of Poland after the 
Great War was a ‘scandal’: ‘It was a nonsense that a nation of 20 million would 
play it big in berween 80 million Germans and 200 million Russians.’?! 
William Strang, head of the central division in the British Foreign Office, and 
Gladwyn Jebb, secretary to the permanent under-secretary, who travelled in 
Poland in an official capacity in June 1939, remarked in their report on the 
aggressive mood in Poland and on the far-reaching great-power plans of Polish 
chauvinism. By means of conquest and annexation of foreign territories a 
Greater Poland was to be created and Warsaw to be made the centre of a 
‘powerful concentration’ .?7* And finally Joseph Davies, the American ambassa- 
dor in Moscow and foreign-policy adviser to Roosevelt, recorded on 26 August 
1939 the ‘very definite’ rernark of a Polish minister that ‘his government would 
never agree to Poland and Germany coming together to settle their difficulties 
because of the Polish corridor and Danzig. . . His government, he said, would 
show the world; three weeks after the outbreak of war Polish troops would be 
in Berlin,’*5 
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‘In view of the intransigent mood in Warsaw, of which Moscow was very well 
aware, Soviet propaganda had no difficulty in holding Poland responsible for 
the outbreak of the war. Soviet sources cling to the thesis first formulated by 
Molotov, chairman of the council of people’s commissars, in his radio address 
of 17 September 1939 in justification of Soviet intervention in Poland: that the 
Polish people had been hurled into the ‘unfortunate war’ and into disaster by 
its ‘unreasonable leaders’, and that the Soviet Union was virtually compelled 
to ‘place the lives and property of the population of the western Ukraine and 
western Belorussia under its protection’.?4 However, the situation developing 
in Poland in mid-September 1939, with its alleged dangers for the Soviet 
Union, did not come about by accident but was the consequence of the 
German-Soviet treaty. Moreover, the Soviet Union had from the very first day 
directly helped in the destruction of the Polish Republic. Thus on 1 September 
1939 it had readily complied with a request from the chief of staff of the 
German Luftwaffe by broadcasting homing signals over the Minsk transmitter 
for the benefit of the German bombers operating in Poland.”5 On 8 September 
1939 the Soviet government informed Wactaw Grzybowski, the Polish am- 
bassador, that its territory would be closed to the transit of Allied war material 
to Poland, Anyway, the Germans were not greatly interested in a swift advance 
with strong forces to the Soviet state frontier in order to penetrate into Soviet 
territory at a suitable opportunity and thereby to open the war against the 
Soviet Union.2“ On the contrary, the German government attached great 
importance to as unimpeded an advance as possible by the Red Army against 
‘Polish fighting forces’ and its occupation of the territory assigned to the Soviet 
Union—if only to be able to transfer its own troops to the still weakly held 
western front.*7 When on 3 September 1939 it received an invitation from the 
Reich government to take possession of its ‘sphere of interest’ up to the line of 
demarcation agreed in Moscow, the Soviet government was ‘uncondition- 
ally’ in favour, except that it wished to postpone for a while the moment for 
‘concrete action’.? One reason was the need for military and organizational 
preparations, another was the wish to preserve the semblance of neutrality and 
to avoid being suddenly seen as an aggressor. But when the German advance 
made unexpectedly rapid progress, the Soviet government found itself under 
pressure. On 10 September 1939 Molotov admitted to Graf von der 
Schulenburg, the German ambassador, that his government found itself in 
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some embarrassment, having hoped to use the German advance as 2 pretext’ 
for declaring that ‘Poland was falling apart and it was necessary for the Soviet 
Union, in consequence, to come to the aid of the Ukrainians and the 
Belorussians’. This approach, however, would now be denied to it: if, as he 
assumed, Germany were to conclude an armistice with Poland, the Soviet 
Union could not very well “start a “new war”’.3° Ribbentrop managed to 
reassure Molotov by having him informed that there could be no question of 
an imminent armistice with Poland, so that the Soviet Union would have an 
opportunity to intervene and to use its special justification for that step.”3" 

Even during those first ten days of September there thus existed a German— 
Soviet agreement that the Soviet Union too would take possession of the 
‘sphere of interest’ assigned to it in the secret protocol of 23 August 1939.73 
Hence the motivation subsequently adduced for its intervention in Poland, 
that in ‘mid-September 1939’ an unexpected need arose to protect the alleg- 
edly threatened ‘Ukrainians and Belorussians’,733 is revealed as a mere pretext. 
The more so as that argument had been the subject of a German—Soviet 
exchange of opinion ever since 10 September 1939. Besides, one might ask, 
who was actually threatening that population? On 10 September 1939 Molo- 
tov, talking to Schulenburg, was still hoping to present Germany as the alleged 
source of the threat, but that version was later somewhat modified in the 
literature, with Proéktor for instance arguing that the ‘Ukrainians and 
Belorussians’ had been in danger of coming under the yoke of ‘Poles of the 
pans {big landowners] under the conditions of a Fascist occupation regime’. 
When the German ambassador objected to that accusation, Stalin ‘with the 
utmost readiness altered the text’ so that the statement to be made to the 
public on 17 September 1939 was acceptable to the Germans,#5 The inten- 
sively accelerated military preparations had meanwhile progressed to a point 
where Stalin, in the night of 16-17 September I939, in the presence of 
Molotov and of the people’s commissar for defence, Marshal Voroshilov, was 
able to inform Schulenburg that the Red Army would cross the Polish frontier 
along the entire line from Polotsk to Kamenets-Podolsk at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and that air-force units would ‘begin today to bomb the district east 
of Lvov.’ 

Planning and execution of the Soviet operation altogether reveal that this 
was not some kind of ‘liberation campaign’ but a war of aggression” in breach 
of the Soviet—Polish non-aggression treaty, a case of ‘hostilities’ even in the 
restrained language of the International Red Cross. The troops of the specially 
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formed Ukrainian and Belorussian fronts were instructed ‘not to get involved. 
in frontal engagements’, but to bypass ‘enemy groupings’ along their flanks 
and rear and speedily to occupy enemy localities.237 The Soviet communiqué 
from the front on 17 September 1939 reported the shooting down of ten Polish 
aircraft3* and on 20 September the destruction of three Polish infantry div- 
isions and two cavalry brigades, as well as the capture or destruction of 280 
guns and 120 aircraft.37 On 21 September 1939 Soviet artillery began to 
bombard Lvov.” Air attacks against Polish troops were accompanied by 
propaganda actions. Thus leaflets signed by Army Commander (Ist rank) 
Timoshenko, the commander-in-chief of the Ukrainian front, invited Polish 
soldiers to wipe out their officers and generals in the spirit of the class 
struggle. “The officers and generals are your enemies,’ Army Commander 
(2nd rank) Kovalevsky, the commander-in-chief of the Belorussian front, 
similarly proclaimed in his leaflets: ‘Soldiers! Destroy your officers and gen- 
erals .. .’24 The Polish soldiers were begged not to shed their blood for the 
‘foreign interests of big landowners and capitalists’: “The ministers and gen- 
erals have taken their looted gold and fied like cowards, abandoning the army 
and the entire Polish nation to their fate.” Any resistance to the Red Army 
would end in total annihilation. In view of the weakened condition of the 
Polish fighting forces, the troops of both fronts advanced rapidly, though here 
and there against stiff opposition,~? so that, as Army Commander (2nd rank) 
Tyulenev, the commander-in-chief of the Twelfth Army, put it, they were 
compelled to deal ‘crushing blows’.*+ Polish opposition was primarily broken 
by the use of armoured formations.*5 

By the conclusion of the campaign after twelve days some 230,000 Polish 
troops had been taken prisoner; their number increased to approximately 
250,000 after the annexation of the Baltic States. The fate of these prisoners of 
war, as well as of the Polish civilians detained in the Soviet-occupied territory, 
was for the most part to be exceedingly severe. According to Soviet literature, 
all Polish servicemen were immediately released to their homeland, regardless 
of whether occupied by German or Soviet troops, or else allowed to go abroad. 
‘A few, however,’ it is stated, ‘went to the USSR, where patriotic Polish 
organizations were being formed.” In fact, of the 250,000 Polish prisoners of 
war and the 1,230,000 Polish civilians arrested or deported, an extremely high 
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proportion perished in Soviet detention.*” The question of the whereabouts of 
the 15,000 Polish army soldiers, 8,000 officers, and 7,000 NCOs, as well as a 
number of prominent civilians in the hands of the NKVD in the prison camps 
of Kozelsk, Ostashkov, and Starobelsk, who vanished without a trace west of 
Smolensk in the spring of 1940, was answered by the discovery of the mass 
graves at Katyn in 1943. As Zawodny, in agreement with the results of 
international investigations, records, they had been ‘systematically annihil- 
ated by the Soviet security police’.4* The victims of that Moscow-directed 
extermination included, along with 300 senior officers, Generals Billewicz, 
Bohatyrewicz, S. Haller, Kowalewski, Lukowski, Minkiewicz, Plisowski, 
Smorawinski, F. Sikorski, Skierski, and Skuratowicz, and Admiral 
Czernicki.*#9 General Olszyna-Wilczynski, commanding the Grodno military 
district, had already been murdered in September 1939, after he had gone to 
the Soviets to offer to surrender without fighting. In Zawodny’s judgement 
‘the officers shot at Katyn and those recorded as missing represented the 
flower of Polish society. Thousands had been called up from the reserve. 
In civilian life they were university professors, doctors, scientists, artists, 
secondary-school teachers... who were doing their duty as officers of the 
reserve.” ; 

If further proof were needed that the campaign in Poland was conducted by 
agreement between the two aggressors, this may be found in the military 
negotiations held in Moscow on 20 September 1939," attended on the Soviet 
side by Marshal Voroshilov, people’s commissar for defence, and by Army 
Commander (ist rank) Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red Army General Staff, 
and for the ‘German High Command’ by Lieutenant-General Késtring, the 
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military attaché, by Colonel Heinrich Aschenbrenner, the air attaché, and by 
Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff} Hans Krebs. A jointly signed protocol laid 
down the modalities of the two sides moving into their respective ‘spheres of 
interest’, The German Wehrmacht undertook to take all ‘necessary measures’ 
for the prevention of ‘possible provocations or acts of sabotage by Polish gangs 
and so on’ in the towns and villages to be handed over to the Red Army. The 
Red Army for its part undertook to make available the ‘necessary forces for 
the annihilation of Polish army units and gangs’ along the line of withdrawal 
of the German troops. There was a partial exchange of liaison officers between 
the withdrawing German and the advancing Soviet formations. Acts of trans- 
fer, such as that of the modern fortress of Osowiec between the German 
Major-General Brand and the Soviet Colonel Berdnikov, were staged in a 
solemn manner.’s' Poland had demonstrably succumbed to a combined attack 
by Germany and the Soviet Union—a fact that can be neither hushed up nor 
argued away.*s? Even the man responsible for Soviet policy, People’s Commis- 
sar Molotov, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on 31 October 1939 unam- 
biguously summed up the situation: ‘A single blow against Poland,’ he said, 
‘first by the German and then by the Red Anny, and nothing was left of that 
monstrosity of the treaty of Versailles, which had owed its existence to the 
oppression of non-Polish nationalities.” At Stalin’s express behest no rem- 
nants at all of Poland’s existence as a state were to survive. The German 
ambassador reported to Berlin that on 20 September 1939 Molotov had 
informed him ‘that the original inclination entertained by the Soviet govern- 
ment and Stalin personally to permit the existence of a residual Poland had 
now given way to the inclination to partition Poland along the Pisa—Narev- 
Vistula—San line.’ On 25 September 1939 Stalin proposed a territorial ex- 
change to Schulenburg, under which Germany would renounce Lithuania, 
assigned to her in the secret procotol of 23 August, and instead would receive 
the entire Voivodship of Lublin and parts of the Voivedship of Warsaw as far 
as the Bug.*55 The reason for this was simple: the Soviet Union wished to get 
rid of Polish provinces which were difficult to assimilate and in which millions 
of Jews were living, and instead gain a free hand in the three Baltic States. In 
the event of Germany’s agreement the Soviet Union, as Stalin declared, would 
‘immediately take up the solution of the problem of the Baltic countries in 
accordance with the protocol of 23 August’. The Reich government did not 
find it easy to agree, but once that agreement was given and enshrined in the 
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secret protocol signed by both parties and attached to the ‘frontier and 
friendship treaty’ of 28 September 19397* nothing stood in the way of the 
Soviet intentions. Within a few days the Soviet government began to put 
massive pressure on the Baltic republics to make them agree to the establish- 
ment of bases on their territories, which in practice meant military occupation 
as a first step towards the planned annexation.” As for the Polish Republic, 
200,036 square kilometres of its sovereign territory were incorporated in the 
Soviet Union in accordance with the secret protocol of 28 September 1930, 
while 188,737 square kilometres were annexed or occupied by Germany. 
According to Soviet data, the Red Army’s losses were 737 men killed and 1,862 
wounded in Poland, sufficient reason for Stalin to refer in a telegram to 
Ribbentrop on 27 December 1939 to the ‘friendship of the nations of Germany 
and the Soviet Union’ consolidated ‘by blood’.** German-—Soviet collusion 
against Poland’s national existence was finally sealed when the two powers in 
a secret additional protocol agreed in their respective territories not to tolerate 
any political ‘agitation which affects the territory of the other party’, to 
suppress any ‘such agitation’ from the outset, and to inform ‘each other 
concerning the most suitable measures for this purpose’.*5° Any stirring of 
national resistance by the Poles was to be nipped in the bud. 

From the very start the Soviet government had regarded Poland as a 
problem exclusively concerning her two neighbours, Germany and the Soviet 
Union. After the ‘disintegration of the Polish state’, in other words after the 
destruction of its fighting forces and the occupation of its territory by troops 
of the Wehrmacht and the Red Army, the Polish problem was, in Soviet eyes, 
‘settled definitively’. In that spirit on 28 September 1939 Molotov and 
Ribbentrop signed a joint ‘declaration by the government of the German 
Reich and the government of the USSR’, which stated that a ‘firm foundation’ 
had been created for ‘a lasting peace in eastern Europe’. As the Western 
powers, Britain and France, were as a matter of principle denied the right to 
interfere in Polish affairs, these countries’ declaration of war against Germany 
was interpreted in Moscow as an arbitrary extension of a local conflict, not as 
an obligation arising out of a guarantee. Stalin and the Soviet government did 
not hesitate to put the entire Soviet propaganda machine as well as all the 
parties of the Moscow-controlled Communist International into the service of 
alarge-scale campaign designed to brand Britain and France as the originators 
of the war and to hold these two powers responsible for its continuation and 
extension.” The justification given by these countries for their declaration of 
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war against Germany was thus repeatedly characterized as a mere ‘pretext’ 
designed to conceal their true intentions. ‘Just as the pistol-shots in Sarajevo 
were only thé pretext and not the cause of the first imperialist war,’ a joint 
peace appeal by the Communist Parties of France, Britain, and Germany of 
January 1940 stated, ‘so the self-appointed defence of Poland by Britain and 
France is only the pretext for the second imperialist war.’* Neither was the 
Western powers’ reason for continuing the war against Germany after the 
collapse of Poland—the moral necessity of a fight against National Socialism, 
ic. against the ‘Fascism’ opposed in every possible way in the Soviet Union 
too until 1939 and then again from 1941 onward—accepted as valid in Mos- 
cow.? On 31 October 1939 Molotov expressly and emphatically rejected that 
motivation when, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet, he declared that there 
was ‘no justification at all’ for that kind of war. The chairman of the council 
of people’s commissars explained that one could accept or reject ‘the ideology 
of Hitlerism’—that was a matter of political attitude—‘but every person 
should understand that an ideology cannot be destroyed by force, that it 
cannot be removed from the world by a war. It is therefore not only pointless 
but indeed criminal to wage such a war for the “destruction of Hiderism”, 
camouflaged as a struggle for “democracy”.’ Jzvestiya, the mouthpiece of the 
council of people’s commissars, had already carried similar reflections on 9 
October 1939, when it stated that ‘no kind of ideology, no kind of philosophy’ 
could be destroyed ‘by fire and sword’. ‘One may respect or hate Hitlerism, 
like any other system of political beliefs... but to unleash wars for the 
“destruction of Hitlerism” means to permit a criminal piece of political 
stupidity ...a senseless and nonsensical atrocity.” 

In addition, attempts were made in the Soviet Union to question Britain’s 
and France’s morality in conducting a war which, in Molotov’s words, was 
‘reminiscent of the religious wars of earlier days’. The appeal of the Commu- 
nist Parties of January 1940 reminded the people of Britain, France, and 
Germany that those who ‘oppressed 300 million Indians’ or, as Georgy 
Dimitrov, chairman of the Comintern, described it, ‘practised undivided rule 
over hundreds of millions of colonial slaves’ had no right to speak ‘of the 
freedom of nations’ while themselves ‘practising the worst Hitlerite methods 
of brute force and oppression against their own nations’. “There are’, it was 
stated in allusion to the self-righteousness of those countries, “concentration 
camps in France and in British India, just as in Germany.’ The war, in the 
Soviet interpretation, was not about a ‘reactionary multinational state’, about 
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a ‘reactionary Fascist Poland’,** nor about the liquidation of ‘Hitleristn’ ‘or 
‘Fascism’, about ideological or philosophical issues, or about ‘freedom and 
democracy’. It was in reality about the maintenance of the old balance of 
power in Europe, a balance created by Britain and France and benefiting only 
them; to liquidate that balance had, in Stalin’s words, been the real point of 
the German—Soviet treaty.*** From the Soviet point of view, therefore, the 
armed conffict had the character of a preventive war by Britain and France 
against.an increasingly powerful Germany,” their most dangerous competi- 
tor; Moscow had no doubt that the two world powers were concerned with 
nothing but their own material and imperial interests. Molotov in this context 
repeatedly spoke of the inevitability of a clash between Britain and Germany. 
The cause of the war, in his words, was Germany’s natural endeavour ‘to 
break the fetters of the treaty of Versailles, whose authors had been Britain and 
France with the active participation of the United States’. In his obser- 
vations of November 1939, which defined the political line of the Communist 
International, Dimitrov called the war a conflict ‘for hegemony in Europe, for 
colonial possessions in Africa and other continents, for colonies and sources of 
raw materials, for control of shipping-routes, for the subjection and exploi- 
tation of foreign nations . . , but in no respect for the dyence of “Dencocracy”, 
“freedom”, and “international law”, or for safeguarding the independence of 
small countries and nations’. And on 26 February 1940 the government paper 
Izvestiya outlined the international situation as follows: “When Germany was 
beginning to struggle for the annulment of “Versailles”, Britain became aware 
of...the renewal of a threat from a dangerous competitor. Britain began 
serious preparations for a new war... the war, fought in defence of the 
fundamental position of British imperialism, is intended to weaken or even 
destroy its most dangerous rival in the world market.”* Although Germany 
too was counted—covertly rather than openly—among the imperialist coun- 
tries, all direct criticism of her was meticulously avoided; the sympathies of the 
Soviet Union were clearly on her side. Stalin and Molotov repeatedly empha- 
sized their interest in the existence of a strong Germany as the ‘indispensable 
prerequisite of peace in Europe’.*” The Soviet Union, Stalin declared on 19 
October 1939, ‘would not consent to the Western powers’ creating conditions 
which might weaken Germany or place her in a difficult position’. In this 
context Molotov pilloried Britain’s and France’s ‘criminal’ aims: they were 
trying to destroy and chop up Germany and impose on her an even worse 
Versailles than in 1918.77 
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In line with the Soviet view that the obstacle to peace had been removed 
with the liquidation of Poland, Britain and France alone were being held 
responsible in the German—Soviet government declaration of 28 September 
1939 for the continuation of the war, and consultations between the German 
and Soviet governments ‘concerning the necessary measures’ were threatened. 
On 30 September 1939 the Party daily Pravda called the continuation of the 
war a crime being committed against the nations by ‘provocateurs and dishon- 
ourable politicians’ without any justification.7 A peace campaign such as the 
one launched by Moscow did not of course cost the Soviet Union much: if 
peace really was achieved, the USSR would, on the strength of its success, be 
a partner to the negotiations and have a considerable say in Europe.** The 
Soviet Union could no longer be excluded from the concert of powers, as it 
was in Munich. {f, however, as seemed likely, the conflict continued, that 
eventuality would also be welcome to Moscow—quite apart from the propa- 
ganda benefit gained from its display of love of peace, It is against this 
background that the declaration has to be seen which Stalin, summing up 
official opinion, ordered to be published in Pravda on 29 November 1939 and 
which therefore deserves special attention.?’5 Stalin declared: 


(1) It was not Germany which attacked France and Britain, but France and Britain 
which attacked Germany and therefore took upon themselves the responsibility for the 
present war. (2) After the outbreak of hostilities Germany made peace proposals to 
France and Britain, and the Soviet Union publicly supported Germany’s peace pro- 
posals because it believed, and still believes, that a rapid end to the war would radically 
alleviate the position of all countries and nations. (3) The ruling circles of France and 
Bnitain have rejected both German peace proposals and the efforts of the Soviet Union 
in an offensive manner. These are the facts. 


Stalin’s exculpation of Germany and attribution to Britain of sole responsibil- 
ity for the unleashing of the Second World War could not, in the further 
course of events, be maintained in this one-sided and narrow form, but neither 
was it ever entirely abandoned. The way in which the first phase of the war-— 
the imperialist war of the capitalist countries against one another—can be 
viewed in the Soviet Union to this day may be gleaned from the observations 
of a figure who was intimately acquainted with the policy of the Wester 
powers, especially of Britain, during the war. ‘All accounts so far’, Ivan 
Maysky, the former Soviet ambassador in London, states in his memoirs, 
‘nevertheless show beyond dispute that the real responsibility for the Second 
World War is bore by Hitler on the one side, and by Chamberlain and 
Daladier on the other ... Chamberlain and Daladier, and the aggressive im- 
perialist forces behind them, deserve no mercy before the great judgement of 
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history.’27 In the eyes of the well-known Soviet diplomat Britain and France 
thus stand alongside National Socialist Germany. No mention, on the other 
hand, is made of the responsibility borne by the Soviet Union for the disaster 
which befell Europe, a responsibility stemming from the treaties concluded 
with Hitler, the extensive support given to Germany during the first phase of 
the war, and the execution ‘of the secret protocols. 

In what way did the Soviet Union support Germany’s wat effort? Its 
support, first of all, was in the political and propaganda field, and subse- 
quently in the economic sphere. However, Germany also received practical 
military support. Thus the naval base put at Germany’s disposal in Zapadnaya 
Liza Bay, and subsequently in September 1939 in Yakonga Bay on the 
Murmansk coast, the “Base North’, was of assistance to German naval oper- 
ations prior to the occupation of Norway.?7? The Soviet Union allowed the 
Germans free passage through the ‘Siberian Straits’, the north-east passage, 
and thereby enabled the auxiliary cruiser Komet to break through into the 
Pacific, where it engaged in raids against British shipping. On 6 September 
1940 the German embassy was instructed to convey to the Soviet government 
the Reich government’s gratitude for that ‘valuable support’. Grand Admiral 
Raeder, the commander-in-chief of the navy, did not omit to send a personal 
letter of thanks as well to Admiral Kuznetsov, the people’s commissar for the 
ocean fleet. 

Since in the Soviet view it was solely the Western powers who desired a 
continuation of the war, the occupation of Denmark and Norway by German 
troops in the spring of 1940 was regarded in Moscow as a justified counter 
move against the alleged intention of Britain and France to extend the war to 
northern Europe. On g April 1940 Molotov formally assured the Reich govern- 
ment of the Soviet government’s understanding for what he called the ‘defen- 
sive measures... forced upon’ Germany and wished it ‘complete success’ 
with them.? Comment in the government paper Jzvestiya and in the Party 
paper Pravda was on the same lines,?” Britain and France had ‘invaded’ the 
neutral waters of the Scandinavian countries in order to undermine Ger- 
many’s military position. In view of the fact that the Western powers had 
‘violated the sovereignty of the Scandinavian countries’ and ‘extended military 
operations to Scandinavia’, Izvestiya on 1) April 1940 described any discussion 
of the legitimacy of the procedure ‘forced upon’ Germany as ‘ludicrous’.*” 
And on 12 April 1940 Trud, the trade-union daily, observed that Britain and 
France had ‘sown the wind and harvested the whirlwind’; by their intervention 
they had taken upon themselves ‘the whole weight of responsibility for the 
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extension of war operations to Scandinavia’,* This exceedingly understand- 
ing attitude on the part of the Soviet Union towards Operation Weseriibung 
is explained by the relief felt in Moscow that with the failure of the attempted 
Anglo-French invasion of Norway the danger of an armed conflict between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers in the northern region had disappeared. 
That reaction refutes the thesis of an allegedly unselfish attitude to the Nordic 
nations, and conflicts with the interpretations of Soviet historiography, which 
speaks of a German ‘raid’, of an ‘attack’, indeed ‘not a preventive war, but 
open aggression’, and suggests that ‘when Norway, at the beginning of April 
1940, Was occupied by Fascist troops, in that most difficult period in the 
history of the Norwegian people’, the Soviet Union had stood ‘by its side’. The 
Soviet government’s real assessment of its role emerges from Molotov’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet on 31 July 1940, when he declared that, without 
indirect support from the USSR, Germany would not have been able to 
extend its sphere of power to Scandinavia and Western Europe." 

As the Soviet government was blaming only the Western powers for a policy 
of extending the war and ‘violating the rights of neutral states’, it managed to 
find words of understanding and excuse also for the German attack on 
Holland and Belgium. Behind those words, however, was the unspoken satis- 
faction of seeing the forces of Germany and the Western powers locked for an 
unforeseeable time in a ‘war of attrition’, which would ultimately bring su- 
premacy to the Seviet Union. Against this background, in May 1940, there 
took place a repeat performance of the previous month’s event, when 
Molotov, though perhaps a little more curtly, expressed his understanding for 
the German invasion of the two neutral countries and when a few days later 
keynote articles, inspired by the highest quarters in the Kremlin—that is, by 
Stalin personaliy—appeared in Izvestiya and Pravda.™ It was pointed out that 
it had tong been part of the plans of the Anglo-French bloc to ‘drag’ Holiand 
and Belgium ‘into the imperialist war by economic and diplomatic pressure, 
and by direct threats’. Germany had therefore been confronted with the task 
of delivering a counterblow against the invasion of the Ruhr planned by the 
Western powers. Britain and France had thus thrust ‘two more small countries 
into the flames of the imperialist war’.?"? The attitude adopted by the Soviet 
Union in the conflict between the Western powers and Germany can be 
gauged in particular from the behaviour of the Moscow-controlled Commu- 
nist Party of France.” Having committed the ‘grave error’ of voting for the 
war loans in the Chamber on 2 September 1939, it soon performed a complete 
about-turn on the lines of the peace campaign launched by the Soviet Union. 
Maurice Thorez, Jacques Duclos, André Marty, and the other Communist 
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leaders were now consistently taking the Soviet policy line of holding the 
‘Anglo-French imperialists’ responsible for the war because they had ‘induced 
Poland to reject an amicable revision of the Danzig statute’ and because they 
were tefusing to examine Hitler’s peace proposals. Despite strict counter- 
measures by the French government, the French communists did not confine 
themselves to a covert propaganda struggle against the ‘imperialist war’ or the 
‘criminal policy of the warmongers’. To the applause of the Soviet press they 
next proceeded to undermine the morale of the French army and to paralyse 
the troops’ will to resist. The Communist Party of France thus contributed its 
share to the success of the German offensive in the west, which, in contrast to 
the postwar version, was by no means described in 1940 as an ‘invasion of 
Fascist troops’, but as a superbly planned and executed strategic operation. 
After France was defeated, or, as it is now formulated, had come ‘under 
the yoke of Fascist Germany’,*® Molotov again conveyed to the German 
ambassador ‘the warmest congratulations of the Soviet government on the 
splendid success of the German Wehrmacht’.2~ According to the chief of 
the press department of the foreign commissariat, Palgunov, the Soviet Union 
had throughout the campaign played the role of a ‘valuable second’ to Ger- 
many. The pronouncements of the Soviet press and propaganda machine, as 
ambassador von der Schulenburg reported from Moscow, certainly left noth- 
ing to be desired but came up to the ‘highest expectations’ of the German 
side.*#* Molotov repeatedly (e.g. in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on 31 July 
7940) and in his conversations with Hitler in November 1940 and rightly 
pointed out that the German-Soviet agreement had been ‘not without effect 
on the great German victories’, if only because it had provided Germany with 
the ‘calm feeling of security in the east’ and had allowed her to employ the 
bulk of the Wehrmacht in the west.” As for the Communist Party of France 
after the surrender, it called on the French to adopt a friendly attitude to the 
German occupation troops; it further demanded that ‘those who had driven 
France into the war and had lied to the French people’ be publicly sen- 
tenced.3 A ‘Soviet-French policy of friendship’, as a ‘complement to the 
German-Soviet treaty’, was to create the conditions for durable peace in 
western Europe. 

The German offensive in the west marked the climax, but simultaneously 
also a certain turning-point, in political and propaganda co-operation between 
the Soviet Union and Germany. The increment of power which the Reich, 
after the occupation of important countries of central and northern Europe, 
had now also achieved in western Europe was bound to cause concern in the 
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Soviet Union. Its interest would have been served by a protracted conflict in 
the west, which would have worn down the strength of both sides.%5 But now 
the campaign had been brought to a conclusion after but a few weeks and the 
Soviet Union was facing its powerful ally alone on the Continent. In a 
conversation with Sir Stafford Cripps, the British ambassador, on 1 July 1940 
Stalin allowed it to be understood that the Soviet Union would not favour 
German hegemony in Europe, though at the same time he declared that he did 
not believe in the realizability of such intentions as the Reich lacked the 
necessary naval power. Thus a renewed attempt by the British ambassador in 
the autumn to win the Soviet Union over ‘for a common defence policy vis-d- 
vis Germany’ in view of the new situation again ended in failure. However, 
preparations were started in Moscow to take possession without delay of the 
Baltic States assigned to the Soviet Union in the secret protocol of 28 Septem- 
ber 1939 in order to improve the country’s strategic position.’ On 1§ and 16 
June the Soviet government issued ultimata demanding the formation of pro- 
Soviet governments in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. The Soviet troops 
already in those countries were reinforced and strategic locations occupied, 
while Stalin’s special envoys—Dekanosov for Lithuania, Vyshinsky for Latvia, 
and Zhdanov for Estonia—prepared for their definitive incorporation by so- 
called plebiscites. 

While Germany and the Western powers, which had guaranteed Romania’s 
integrity in April 1939, were tied down by the conflict in western Europe, the 
Soviet Union attempted, by force of arms where necessary, to incorporate in 
its state territory the Romanian regions claimed by it.2% Whereas the Reich 
government fully recognized the justification of the Soviet claims to 
Bessarabia, which had been part of the Tsarist empire from 1812 to 1917, it 
objected to the incorporation of the Bukowina, which, as Ribbentrop on 23 
May 1940 instructed Schulenburg to point out, had been an Austrian crown 
land, in the fate of whose ethnic Germans the Reich was taking a lively 
interest.2 In view of the German objection the Soviet government decided 
to content itself with the annexation of the northern Bukowina and a corner 
of Moldavia, and on 26 June 1940 had a short-term ultimatum delivered to 
the Romanian government on those lines.3~ The same day, at 22.00 hours, the 
supreme command had transmitted to the Soviet Twelfth Army and the 
Mechanized Cavalry Group in Kolomyya (commander-in-chief Lieutenant- 
General Cherevichenko; chief of staff Major-General Boldin; member 
of the war council Divisional Commissar Nikitin) order No. oox for the 
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opening of hostilities and for an attack in the general direction of Cernauti- 
Jassy.2" : 

Germany advised the Romanian government to yield, so that force was 
avoided in the end, However, the annexation of the northern Bukowina 
without prior notification was felt in Berlin as an affront and aroused concern 
about Germany’s vital oil supplies from Romania. The Soviet government for 
its part felt bound to describe the transfer of substantial portions of 
Transylvania to Hungary—as adjudicated by the Vienna arbitration award of 
30 August 1940—and the subsequent recognition of Romania’s integrity by 
Germany and Italy as a violation of article 3 of the non-aggression treaty, 
which provided for mutual consultation.3** However, Ribbentrop disputed this 
by arguing that the secret protocol of 23 August 1939 referred only to 
Bessarabia as part of the Soviet sphere of interest. The Soviet government 
protested against Germany’s dispatch of a military mission to Romania~sent 
there primarily with a view to the protection of the oilfields—and to the fact 
that she was stationing troops in that country and subsequently also in Bul- 
garia. Fundamental differences of opinion on the maximum demands of the 
Soviet government, about the free hand claimed by it in Firtand, about its 
aspirations to control the exits from the Baltic and the Black Sea, and about 
its wish to extend its ‘sphere of interest’, now called ‘security zone’, to 
Bulgaria, all cast a shadow over Molotov’s outwardly glamorous stay in Berlin 
in November 1940 and foiled Ribbentrop’s hopes of including the Soviet 
Union in the continental bloc of the Tripartite Pact.%* Tensions were 
further aggravated by the German attack on Greece and Yugoslavia, with 
whose government the Soviet Union had established diplomatic relations on 
25 June 1940 and concluded a friendship and non-aggression treaty on 5 April 
1941.35 Although the Soviet government did not draw any immediate conclu- 
sions and did not even risk lodging a formai protest, with Molotov only 
verbally expressing regrets, there can be no doubt that the occupation of 
Yugoslavia, unlike that of the countries of northern and Western Europe, was 
no longer applauded in Moscow and that a different tune was now being 
played there.3% 

The deterioration of relations perceptible after the summer of 1940 behind 
a facade of continuing mutual understanding underwent a temporary check 
when Stalin himself on 6 May 1941, surprisingly, assumed the post of chair- 
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man of the council of people’s commissars in place of Molotov. The assump- 
tion of government business by the general secretary of the Party, who as 
recently as 13 April 1941 had assured the Japanese foreign minister Matsuoka 
that he was ‘a convinced adherent of the Axis and an opponent of England and 
America’,3” was interpreted by the German ambassador and by diplomatic 
circles in Moscow as a clear indication of the wish to improve Soviet-German 
relations, as a disavowal of Molotov’s policy, which had in a sense become 
bogged down, and ultimately as a wish to avoid a conflict with Germany for 
the time being. The real reason for this change of course emerged from 
Stalin’s above-mentioned address to military-academy graduates on 5 May 
1941, when he explained that it was necessary to delay conflict with Germany 
until the autumn of 1941 because war at that time of year was unlikely and 
because the Red Army would be able to conduct it under more favourable 
conditions in 1942. At any rate, Stalin’s very first measures were to confirm 
German expectations of an improvement in the political climate. 

The Soviet Union’s anxiety to meet Germany’s wishes, an anxiety unham- 
pered by any other considerations, is most clearly revealed by the manner in 
which Soviet relations with other countries were adapted to the ‘facts created 
by German arms’.>* In 1939 the Soviet Union had broken off relations with 
the Polish government, as well as with the government of Czechoslovakia, 
although it had a mutual-assistance treaty with that country, and instead 
recognized as legitimate under international law the independence of the 
Slovak Republic,3"* which has since been described as a mere ‘puppet in 
Hitler’s hands’.3"* Then, in May 1941, Stalin also withdrew diplomatic status 
from the Norwegian and Belgian ministers in Moscow and broke off relations 
with the exile governments in London on the ground that these no longer 
exercised sovereignty over their countries. The break with Greece occurred in 
June. Only a month previously Stalin had solemnly recognized Yugoslavia’s 
integrity and independence, and received Gavrilovic, the Yugoslav minister, 
‘in the Kremlin like a brother’; now he too was dropped in a manner that was 
bound to astound ‘even the most experienced and hardened observers of 
Soviet methods’, moreover ‘before the Germans had even opened their 
mouths’.3' These events caused profound despondency especially in Britain, 
whose government had, after the fall of France, intensively though vainly 
endeavoured to loosen Soviet-German co-operation.>3 In London they were 
taken as a clear signal ‘that nothing more was to be expected of Moscow’. If 
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any further proof were needed of the pro-Axis line of Soviet foreign policy 
during that period, it may be seen in the fact that the Soviet government now 
also formally recognized the government of Iraq,3'5 which, under Rashid Ali al- 
Gailani, had just taken up the struggle for liberation from British colonial rule. 
After the beginning of the German~Soviet war Churchill, in September 1941, 
reproachfully told the Soviet ambassador Maysky that Britain ‘a mere four 
months ago’ had not known ‘whether you were not going to march against us 
with Germany. We even considered it quite probable ... You Russians are the 
last people with a right to reproach us.”3" 

A fact of crucial importance to Germany prior to 1941 was that the Soviet 
Union was supplying the Reich, which was poor in raw materials, with a vast 
volume of commodities in order to enable it to wage a prolonged war of 
attrition against the Western powers. Economic relations followed a develop- 
ment of their own, even though this depended on the state of political 
co-operation at any given time, and greatly contributed to ‘broadly 
buttressing . . . mutual political understanding." But Hitler and Goring, his 
plenipotentiary for the four-year plan, as well as being Reich minister for 
foreign affairs and minister for economic affairs, expressed their profound 
satisfaction at the scope of Soviet deliveries and emphasized their importance 
‘for the victorious prosecution of the war’. Even the first economic agreement, 
concluded on 11 February 1940, was regarded by the Soviet government, 
according to Stalin, not as ‘an ordinary trade agreemenr’ but, in a wider sense, 
as a treaty on mutual assistance between two states.3"* In line with its under- 
taking to support Germany economically during her war,}" the Soviet govern- 
ment was making ‘considerable’ efforts to satisfy Germany’s material 
requirements.*” Deliveries and services during the first twelve months of the 
treaty were to represent a total value of RM8oom., comprising, among other 
things, Im. t. of oil, 1m. t. of grain, 8000,000 t. of iron ore and scrap, 500,000 t. 
of phosphate, 100,000 t. of cotton, 100,000t, of chrome ore, 80,000 t. of man- 
ganese, 10,800t. of copper, 1,575t. of nickel, 985t. of tin, and 1,300t. of raw 
rubber. As the Soviet Union did not have sufficient quantities of some of these 
raw materials and metals itself, some of its own imports were diverted to 
Germany! in fulfiment of Stalin’s promises.**? In fact as much as a half of the 
Soviet Union’s own imports were, according to Stalin, to be resold to Ger- 
many. Another concession of major importance was the right of transit from 
and into Romania, as well as the countries of the Middle and Far East, 
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through the Soviet Union.*2 In the opinion of German experts, the obligations 
of the Soviet Union even in the first year of the treaty exceeded the extent 
strictly needed by Germany from a purely economic point of view and consid- 
erably mitigated the effects of the British blockade. 

Economic relations, though suffering to some extent on account of Germa- 
ny’s failure to keep to her contractual obligations as well as through differences 
of opinion on material compensation for the Lithuanian strip of territory near 
Mariampol, occupied by the Soviet Union though actually assigned to Ger- 
many, underwent a further boost at about the turn of I940-1. The second 
economic agreement, successfully negotiated on 10 January 1941 as a result of 
exceptional Soviet obligingness,?“* was described as the biggest trade agree- 
ment ever concluded by Germany.35 In the opinion of Special Envoy Karl 
Ritter that treaty represented ‘the final collapse of the English blockade and 
the English attempt at an economic encirclement of Germany’ .3* Stalin had, 
for the past year, realized that by the scale of its assistance to Germany the 
Soviet Union would earn the enmity of the Western powers, but he had 
pointed out that the Soviet Union would not be deflected from its attitude 
either by Britain or by France. Indeed on 11 January 1941 Izvestiya, the 
government daily, mocked the United States for evidently believing that ‘it 
could sell Britain everything, including warships, in full conformity with 
international law and its position as a neutral, while the Soviet Union cannot 
even sell grain to Germany without violating its peace policy’.?7? Not only were 
all delivery dates observed during the months to come, but the Soviet Union 
in some respects even exceeded its obligations and, in the German view, 
accomplished ‘a truly admirable achievement’ even in the organization of the 
transports. Thus Germany received, prior to the beginning of the German-— 
Soviet war, no less than 2,220,000. of grain, maize, and legumes, 1m. t. of oil, 
r00,000t. of cotton, and numerous other products, in particular strategically 
important metals. As late as May 1941 the first deputy of the people’s commis- 
sar for foreign trade, Krutikov, compiained to Berlin that the German side was 
not providing sufficient rail capacity for the transport of goods from the 
Soviet-German frontier?® and simultaneously indicated a projected increase 
in deliveries.3*° For the following year alone (1942) 5m.t. of grain were prom- 
ised.32> Goods trains carrying these commodities were rolling towards the 
Soviet-German frontier literally until the last hour before the opening of the 
German attack. 

Bearing in mind the vast scope of the Soviet Union’s support for the 
German war effort during the period of imperialist partnership between the 


¥3 Minute by Schnurre, 26 Feb. 1940, ibid., No. 636. 

34% Minute, 2 Dec. 1939, ibid. xi, No. 437; Schnurre, Schulenburg to foreign ministry, 20 Dec. 
1940, ibid., No. 539. 

m5 Schnurre to Ribbentrop, 25 Dec. 1940, ibid., No. 568. 

6 General instruction by Ritter, 11 Jan. 1941, ibid., No. 640. RT fevestifa (11 Jan. 1941}. 

#8 Foreign ministry to OKW and ministry of transport, 21 Apr. 1941, DGFP p xii, No. 380. 

#9 Minute by Schnurre, 15 May 1941, ibid., No. 521. %° Rossi, Zwei Jahre, 188. 
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two powers, one cannot dispute the justness of the words with which Molotov 
on the morning of 22 June 1941 dismissed the German ambassador von der 
’ Schulenburg after accepting Germany’s declaration of war from him: ‘This we 
did not deserve.’33' 


3" Hilger, Eninnerungen, 313. 
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"TI. .From Economic Alliance 
to a War of Colonial Exploitation 


Ro.f-DIETER MULLER 


I. WAR-ECONOMY ASPECTS AND CONSEQUENCES OF. 
THE ALLIANCE WITH THE SOVIET UNION 1939-1940 


W HEN the German Wehrmacht invaded the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941 the 
close economic co-operation between the two countries came to an abrupt 
end. For nearly two decades it had probably been the most important positive 
aspect in German—Soviet relations from the treaty of Rapallo to the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, surviving the transformation of the alliance of two losers into 
mistrust, fear, and open confrontation; eventually, at the beginning of the 
Second World War, it was about to approach a new culmination.' This 
statement should not of course conceal the fact that in the area of German 
economic and rearmament policy there existed certain traditional lines which, 
regardless of any domestic or foreign-policy changes, were ultimately deter- 
mined by a persistent revisionist idea, aiming at the establishment of a power- 
base in the east.? 

After the failure of the military solution in 1918, efforts had centred on the 
establishment of an economic sphere of influence in eastern Europe. This was 
to provide the prerequisite of Germany’s ‘renewed rise’. The goal of a block- 
ade-proof great-power position for Germany, based on Russia’s ability to 
deliver, became a central part of Hitier’s living-space programme. That con- 
sistent line, leading from Weimar to the Third Reich, rendered possible a 
partial congruence between the national-conservative leadership élites and 
National Socialist expansionist policy. Against this background the turning- 
points in German—Soviet relations, from the Rapallo treaty via Hitler’s ‘seizure 
of power’ to his pact with Stalin, can also be explained with the consistent 
aspiration to extend German influence towards the east—economically, politi- 
cally, and ultimately territorially and ‘racially’. 

At the beginning of 1939, when the outbreak of a European war for the 
assertion of Germany’s expansionist aims appeared increasingly probable, the 


* See the survey in Krummacher and Lange, Krieg und Frieden. 

1 See Miiller, Tor zur Weltmachz; on the key role of economic aspects in Hitler's living-space 
programme see Zitelmann, ‘Zur Begriindung des “Lebensraum”-Motivs’. The thesis of a German 
preventive war against the USSR, still occasionally put forward, fails to carry conviction if only for 
this reason. It aluogether lacks plausibility and support. When apologia and polemics take the 
place of debate, all rational scholarly discourse ceases. 

3 See Germany and the Second World War, i. 680ff., and in particular Weinberg, ‘Deutschlands 
Wille zum Krieg’. 
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Wehrmacht at first had to adapt itself to the possibility of a war on several 
fronts, rather like the initial situation in the First World War. In these circum- 
stances the war-economy staff of the High Command of the Wehrmacht 
concluded that Germany’s inadequate supplies of mineral oil would necessi- 
tate, right at the start of the war, not only the occupation of the Romanian 
oilfields but also the conquest of the southern Russian and Caucasian 
deposits.4 Simultaneously the demand was being raised in leading economic 
circles that ‘in the event of war the Ukraine must be economically utilized’. 
Studies by civilian Reich authorities confirmed that ‘military-economic im- 
munity to a blockade’ could ‘even with the utmost efforts and the most 
favourable conditions concerning the northem region’s willingness to supply 
{Germany} be achieved only to a limited extent without the economic incorpora- 
tion of Russta’.® 

From a strategic point of view this meant that, in the event of an 
enemy coalition including the USSR, Germany would have to occupy the 
Ukraine immediately after the onset of hostilities, in order, on the one hand, 
to weaken the Soviet regime as an opponent in the war and, on the other, to 
strengthen Germany’s war economy by the exploitation of occupied Soviet 
territories.’ Hitler, however, in a daring diplomatic game, succeeded in ensur- 
ing the conclusion of a non-aggression treaty with the Soviet Union? An 
interim solution had thus been achieved which, by shelving the anti-Soviet 
expansion plans for the moment, enabled Germany to conduct her 
conflict with the Western powers with reliance on the deliveries promised by - 
Stalin. 

Cut off from overseas sources of raw materials and suffering from increasing 
production and supply bottlenecks, the Reich found itself in a long-term 
contest of strength with the potential of the Western democracies, whose 
superiority was bound to be felt increasingly the longer the war went on. The 
newly established German-Soviet ‘partnership’ therefore had to demonstrate 
that it was a viable arrangements at least in the short term, mainly as a means 
of supplementing the German was economy, It is against this background 
that German expectations at the beginning of the war concerning the value 


and the future prospects of a German—Soviet economic alliance have to be 
seen. 


* ORWAWStb, No. ta10/39 g.K. WWiVId, Apr. 1939, Die Mineraldlversorgung Deutschlands 
im Kriege [Germany's mineral oi] supplies in the war], BA-MA Wi/1. 37. 

5 The plenipotentiary-general of Minister President Field Marshal Goring for special questions 
of chemical production, Dr C. Krauch, Arbeitsbericht vor dem Generalrat des Vierjahresplans 
iReport to the Four-year Plan general council], 20-1 Apr. 1939, BA R 25/14. 

* eg. Reichsamt fir Wirtschaftsausbau, Méglichkciten ciner Grofraumwehrwirtschaft unter 
deutscher Fihrung [Reich Department of Economic Development, Potential of a large-space war 
economy under German leadership], Aug. 1939, BA R 25/53 (quotation ibid.). 

7 WStb, Vortrag Major Petri, Wehrwirtschaft des Auslandes [Report by Maj. Petri, The 
military economy of foreign countries], May 1939, BA~MA Wil, 216. 

® For details see Weber, Enzstehungsgeschichie. 
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{a) German—Soviet Trade Exchange and Hitler’s War Policy up to the 
. Summer of 1940 ; E 


Hitler himself explained to the leaders of the Wehrmacht that one need no 
longer ‘have any fear of 4 blockade’ as Russia would supply ‘grain, cattle, coal, 
lead, and zinc’.? This particularly impressed the chief of staff at the quarter- 
master-general’s office, Colonel (Gerieral Staff} Eduard Wagner, who re- 
garded the treaty with Stalin as the ‘last salvation’.'° The war-economy staff of 
OKW, however, warned against excessive expectations. 

At a first assessment of the situation the greatest immediate advantage was 
thought to be the elimination of the dangerous threat to the vital iron-ore 
imports from Sweden." Any rapidly effective relief for the German war 
economy from deliveries of Soviet raw materials and foodstuffs was out of the 
question if only because of inadequate communications. To meet the need for 
exact data to assist long-term economic planning, efforts were made to obtain 
a multitude of expert opinions and items of information from public and 
private economic institutions.” 

What was probably the most comprehensive study was submitted by the 
Weltwirtschaftsinstitut in Kiel as early as September 1939."3 It contained the 
conclusion—at first sight surprising—that in the short term Germany had no 
vital need for Soviet raw materials or foodstuffs. Even so, however, a con- 
siderable indirect advantage might be gained at least in the agricultural sector 
if the Soviet Union were to supply the neutral countries within Germany’s 
sphere of influence (Denmark, Belgium, Holland) with grain. This would 
maintain their economic strength, from which Germany hoped to profit. 
Moreover, with regard to three strategically important raw materials (manga- 
nese ore, petroleum products, and raw phosphates) urgently needed addi- 
tional deliveries for the Reich were expected from the Soviet Union. Taken 
overall, however, Russia’s significance for the German war economy emerged 
only in the Jonger term, as Russia’s agricultural base could become ‘of 
crucial importance in a drawn-out war’. This ‘important possibility of supple- 
menting the greater German economic bloc’ should be borne in mind also 
with regard to German war aims, as even after the conclusion of the present 
war the Soviet Union would occupy ‘a significant key position in the German 


9 Hitler’s address to the commanders-in-chief, 22 Aug. 1939, Doc. 798-PS, IMT xxvi. 338 ff. 

'0 Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 90 (22 Aug. 1939). 

« WStb, No. 7430/39 g.Kdos. Via Az. 31/60/24, 25 Aug. 1939, Nachrichtenblatt Wehrwirtschaft 
U.d.S.S.R. No. 1, BA-MA WiAID 19; for background see Witemann, Schweden, 170 fE, and Riedel, 
‘Eisenerzversorgung’. 

2 In the former secret archives of the WiRGAmt there are nearly thirty such studies (BA-MA 
RW 19 appendix I/. . .). Compilation of results: WStb, WWi No. 11540/39 g. Via Az. 31/34/11, of 
27 Oct. 1939, betr. Rohstoffe UdSSR {concerning Soviet raw materials), BA-MA Wi/VI, 160. 

3 Institut fir Welewirtschaft, Sept. 1939, Das russische Wirtschaftspotential und die 
Méglichkeit einer Intensivierung der deutsch-russischen Handelsbeziehungen [The Russian 
economic potential and feasibility of intensifying German—Russian trade relations], BA-MA RW 
Ig appendices I/7a00, 702. 
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global economic sector {in contrast-to the British-American global economic’ 
sector)’, ‘ ee ae 

The opinions of Western experts, attentively followed in Berlin, confirmed 
that estimate. Although the possibility was acknowledged that Germany, given 
an undecided continuation of the war, might succeed after about two years in 
stepping up its economic relations with the Soviet Union to such an extent 
that the defeat of the Western powers would become inevitable, this would 
presuppose that Germany could survive two years of siege both in terms of 
domestic politics and materially, and that the Soviet Union would be prepared 
to subordinate its own economic needs to providing aid for Germany—and 
that was considered exceedingly uncertain. On the contrary, it was to be 
expected that Moscow would exact a high price for its supplies—especially 
hegemony in eastern and south-east Europe—and, in the long term, would 
make use of Germany’s increasing dependence in order to steer the ‘brown 
revolution’ into Bolshevik channels.'¢ 

In Germany it was mainly Grand Admiral Raeder, the commander-in-chief 
of the navy, who in October 1939 emphasized the economic advantage of the 
German-Soviet alliance. Stalin’s economic assistance, he said, was of ‘deci- 
sive’ importance. His offer was ‘so generous that the economic blockade is 
almost bound to fail’..5 Equally optimistic was Colonel Ritter von 
Niedermayer, who was Reichswehr representative in Moscow during the 
1920s and was subsequently on the teaching staff of the Military Academy. In 
Mihtdrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, published by the Army General Staff, he 
published a euphoric article on Russia,'* commending the Soviet ally’s military 
and economic strength, which, after a further suppression of ‘Jewry’, would 
emerge even more clearly. He invoked in that context an ‘amalgamation of 
German organizational talent and the inexhaustible material resources of 
Russia’s soil’, which would render the ‘Eurasian military front’ unassailable. 

The German foreign ministry initially saw no reason to expedite the econ- 
omics talks which had already begun with Moscow or to ask the Russians for 
immediate massive supplies of war material.” Although mobilization had 
revealed the shortcomings of Germany’s rearmament and led to a marked 
exacerbation of the economic crisis in Germany," the speedy defeat of Poland, 
hastened by the participation of the Red Army, gave rise on the German side 
to expectations of an early conclusion to the war. Hitler therefore rejected a 
greater mobilization of the German economy and even considered it possible 
to conduct a campaign against France before the end of the year and thereby 
to end the war. The promises concerning commercial policy made by the 


‘4 Hopper, ‘Russia’, 243; cf. also Einzig, Economic Problems, 

*s Quoted from Cecil, Atder’s Decision, 6t. 

Cf. Niedermayer, ‘SowjetruStand’, and sitnilarly Schwerdtfeger, Deutschland. 

'7 On the negotiations see Birkenfeld, ‘Stalin’, 482 ff., and Eichler, Wirtschaftsbeziehunger, 59 ff. 
‘*® On this see Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungseirtschaft, £53 ff. 
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Soviets in ‘connection with the non-aggression treaty seemed sufficient to. 
provide adequate elbow-room for the German war economy at least for the 
next few months. The Soviet Union had undertaken to deliver additional raw 
materials to a value of RM180m. within two years and to open the transit route 
to the Far East. In addition, following the joint occupation of Poland, agree- 
ment was reached on developing mutual trade in such a way that ‘the ex- 
change of goods will again reach the highest volume attained in the past’.'? 
Thus, when talks for the conclusion of a comprehensive economic treaty 
began in the autumn of 1939, Berlin believed itself to be in a favourable 
negotiating position. Even though within his exclusive circle of leaders Hitler 
left no doubt that he regarded the pact with Moscow as merely a provisional 
solution,® diplomats and industrialists initially prepared for long-term co- 
operation with the Soviet Union, taking up concepts of an informal German 
economic hegemony developed in the 1920s. 

Interest was focused on the raw-material and agricultural sectors of the 
Soviet economy.” It was assumed that the employment of German experts 
and technologies would result in an enormous increase in production, es- 
pecially if key enterprises were to be directly managed by German firms. Such 
a penetration of the Soviet Union would create a ‘political-economic bloc 
whose development opportunities are only just beginning to dawn on the 
horizon as vague surmises’.” Although the ‘Russia Committee of German 
Trade and Industry’, an amalgamation of firms interested in trade with the 
Soviet Union, in a memorandum for the Reich chancellery?? pointed out that 
the ‘discussion of plans aiming at a change or a loosening of Soviet economic 
policy’ was attended by risks, as it might give rise to disquiet in the Soviet 
Union and thus unfavourably affect negotiations for a treaty, the long-term 
programme ‘with the objective of utilizing the Russian economic space’ be- 
came the official directive for the German negotiators.¥ 

Specifically, this comprised a total of raw-material requirements of the 
Berlin economic departments, which in volume greatly exceeded Soviet export 


's Ribbentrop to Molotov, DGFP pb viii, No. 162 (28 Sept. 1939). 

%* See his remarks to Reichstag deputies on 28 Aug. 1939 (Halder, Diaries, 32), to Reichleiters 
and Gauleiters on 21 Oct. 1939 (Groscurth, Tagebticher, 385), and to the commanders-in-chief on 
24 Nov. 1939 (No. 789-PS, IMT xxvi. 327 ff.), as well as his note to Mussolini conveyed by Ley 
on 5 Dec. 1939 (Ciano, Diary 1939-1943, 181). 

« For the following see an unsigned instruction of the German foreign ministry, DGFP pb vii, 
No, 147 (20 Aug. 1939}, and the observations of the secretary of the Russia Committee of German 
industry: Tschunke, “Wirtschaftsplanung’. 
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Russia Committee of German Trade and Industry to the Reich chancellery, concerning program- 
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4 See OKW/WiRiAnu, Inspekteurbesprechung finspectors’ conference}, 12 Oct. 1939, BA- 
MA Wi/l F §.1179, and DGFP p vin, No. 208 (6 Oct. 1939). 
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capacities. Thus the agricultural authorities demanded a doubling of the grain 
deliveries already agreed by Moscow, to a total of at least 2m.t., in order to top 
up Germany’s meagre resetves.5 Altogether these demands amounted to 
additional deliveries to a value of over RM1,500m., to be implemented by the 
Soviet Union within a year. By way of compensation the German side offered 
deliveries of industrial product's over a period of five years—on condition that 
the Russians provided the necessary raw materials in short supply, or alterna- 
tively purchased them for Germany in third-party countries, thereby circum- 
venting the Allied blockade. 

The head of the German delegation, Ambassador Ritter, therefore pro- 
ceeded from the belief that the trade exchanges could be based ‘not on 
reciprocal business, but on unilateral deliveries by the Soviet Union, i.e. on a 
kind of subsidizing treaty’, as it was formulated in a presentation to Hitler.* 
Moreover, efforts were to be made to obtain from Moscow an explicit recog- 
nition of German hegemony in the Balkans.*? A mere four weeks earlier Hitler 
had still been prepared, if necessary, to offer Stalin the whole of eastern 
Europe as a sphere of influence, in order to achieve the conclusion of the 
treaty. But now Berlin was evidently hoping to get the economically vital 
supplementary region of eastern and south-eastern Europe under its own 
control and similarly to gain the Soviet Union as a willing source of war 
supplies. 

Here and elsewhere the ancient German hegemony claim vis-a-vis Russia, 
the ‘urge towards the east’, concealed by recent formulas of alliance but given 
its extreme expression in Hitler’s living-space goals, emerged clearly. But 
whether, in the economic and strategic conditions at the beginning of the war, 
Germany would be able to achieve Russia’s alignment with the requirements 
of Germany’s war economy solely by a policy of economic influence and 
political and territorial arrangements remained to be seen. 

The Soviet leadership at first reacted calmly to the growing German pres- 
sure: jt had no reason to extend deliveries to a war-waging and blockaded 
German Reich beyond the limit already conceded and thereby weaken its own 
rearmament efforts. It seems that Stalin for his part intended to derive the 
greater advantage from the economic relations and to get the German war 
economy to work extensively for the Soviet Union. Clearly this was in Jine with 
his interest in a protracted war of attrition between the capitalist great powers, 
which would absorb the industrial strength of the belligerents without one side 
or the other being capable of a decisive blow. As a neutral power wooed by 
both sides, the Soviet Union would be able to build up its strength unham- 
pered, in order eventually to emerge as a referee in the struggle for the 
distribution of power in Europe. Moscow therefore endeavoured, moreover 


3 See the minutes of the meeting of the ministerial ecuncil for Reich defence on 16 Oct. 1939, 
No. 2852-PS, IMT xxxi. 235. 

* DGFP p viii, No. 430 (8 Dec. 1939). 

7 Note by Weizsacker, ibid., No. 137 (26 Sept. 1939). 
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with some success and under the mistrustful eyes of Berlin,# to maintain and 
extend its trade relations with the Western powers, and particularly with the 
United States, in order to become less dependent on Germany in the field of 
valuable technologies needed for speedier rearmament. 

' In the negotiations with Germany the Soviet representativess made it clear 
from the start that they rejected any kind of performances in advance. They 
countered the German maximum demands with such rigorous ideas of their 
own that the intended deal seemed, from the German point of view, to have 
been stood on its head.2? In exchange for raw-material deliveries worth 
RM420m. over one year Berlin was to undertake to supply industrial goods to 
a value of over RM1,500m. Particular irritation was caused on the German 
side by the Soviet list of requirements, which contained almost exclusively the 
most modern military material. Although originally Hitler had been prepared 
to hand over only limited quantities of material already in use, he had to yield 
to Moscow’s ultimatum-like demands and permit a large Soviet commission 
to inspect the most important German armament works.* 

This obligingness was due to a change in German war policy. In the late 
autumn of 1939 Hitler found himself compelled to postpone his intended 
decisive battle against France until the following spring and to use the time 
thus gained for an intensive rearmament phase.3' With dismay he now realized 
the poor performance of Germany’s armaments industry, especially in the area 
of ammunition; this might have been acceptable in expectation of an early 
conclusion of the war after the Polish campaign, but was inadequate for an 
armaments race with the Western powers.” As total mobilization of the 
economy had to be avoided for political and ideological reasons, and as the 
exceptionally hard winter of 1939-40 and setbacks in the economic war for 
control of the neutral continental markets further increased tensions within 
the German war economy, with finally the prospect of a ‘collapse of food 
supplies in the course of the second year of the war, as in 1918’, it was doubly 
important to step up imports of raw materials and foodstuffs at ali costs. 

Thus the German leadership inevitably turned its attention increasingly to 
short-term opportunities for developing German-—Soviet trade. Hitler eventu- 
ally urged a speedy conclusion of a treaty with Moscow,}+ which, in the given 


% See the letter of the head of the economic-policy department of the German foreign ministry, 
Wiehl, to the embassy in Moscow, ibid., No. 273 (48 Oct. 1939). 

*% Minute of Legation Councillor Meyer-Heydenhagen (political dept.), ibid., No. 335 (8 Nov. 
1939); for che German reaction see Groscurth, Tagebiicher, 302. 

¥» Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, so ff. 

» Das Deutsche Reich und der Zwette Weltkrieg, v/1. 406ff. 

» Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswireschaft, 148 ff. 

3% Observations by Secretary of State Backe in the Four-year Plan general council, 14 Feb. 1940, 
PA, Handakte Ritter, Beih. deutsche Kriegswirtschaft [file Ritter, appendix German war 
economy]; on the problems of wartime German foreign trade generally see Volkmann, ‘NS- 
Aufienhandel’. 

™ Note by Ritter, 10 Jan. #940, PA, Biro des Staatssekretars, Ru@land [office of the secretary 
of state, Russia], vol. ii; cf. also DGFP p viii, No. 543 [16 Jan. 1940]. 
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circumstances, could be achieved only by shelving the far-reaching German 
demands and by barter offers which entailed a restriction of Germany’s own 
reatrmament programme. 

On the other side, Moscow too found itself compelled to be more obliging. 
The war against Finland was forcing Stalin to modernize his armaments and 
to move closer to his German ally. After all, he could not entirely rule out a 
reversal of alliances, i.e. an arrangement between Hitler and the Western 
powers at the expense of the Soviet Union. It had to be remembered that, on 
the one hand, the Soviet—Japanese front in the Far East could flare up at any 
moment or that, on the other, the Western powers might be preparing for 
action against the Soviet Union while hostilities on the German—French front 
were slight for the ume being.35 

As a result of a gradual rapprochement an economic agreement* was signed 
on 11 February 1940. Although this was magnified by National Socialist 
propaganda into a brilliant success,3? it bore the unmistakable character of a 
compromise. The envisaged volume of RM600—700m. was closer to Moscow’s 
original ideas, while Berlin succeeded in getting accepted at least some of 
its demands for Soviet advance deliveries. Although not all German wishes 
had been fulfilled, the outcome of the negotiations was of considerable 
importance for Germany’s future economic planning. Hitler now had suffi- 
cient latitude to solve the material problems of his intended campaign in the 
west. In the Four-year Plan general council, the command centre of the 
German war economy, there was talk of the ‘Russian deliveries’ decisive 
importance for the outcome of the war’,** and the Reich ministry for economic 
affairs made it known that ‘the Russians have already supplied us with vital 
commodities, such as grain, oil, and phosphates, and have promised further 
great quantities of raw materials which are simply irreplaceable to our war 
economy and national economy. For that reason. all misgivings, even those 
of the greatest domestic importance, must be set aside.’ In return the Reich 
had to agree to extensive deliveries of German armaments to the Soviet 
Union, which were to prove a perceptible burden on German atmament 
production for years to come—especially in the naval-engineering and ma- 
chine-tool areas.*° 


4 Martin, ‘Friedenskontakte’, Lupke, Fapans Ruf landpolitik; Kahle, ‘Infiltrations- 
bemithungen’; Lorbeer, Wesrmdchee. 

%* DGFP, p, viii, No. 607; for the background see also Birkenfeld, ‘Stalin’, 492 ff.; Eichler, 
Wirtschaftsbeztehungen, t21 ff. 

47 See ‘Gesprengter Blockadcring’; Rundschreiben des AA [German foreign ministry circular}, 
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[German economic policy in the defensive struggle against the enemy blockade), PA, V.A.A. beim 
Reichskommissar Ukraine, Runderiasse: Wirtschaft. 

¥ YP. 4018—Minutes of the 7th session of the general council, 28 Feb. 1940, PA, Handakte 
Ritter, Beiheft deutsche Kriegswirtschaft [file Ritter, appendix German war economy]. 

» WIV 636/40, Minutes of a conference in the RWM, 4 Feb. 1940, PA, HaPol.: Handakten 
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.7- Under the pressure of economic circumstances Germany thus found herself 
in a gteater measure of dependence on the Soviet Union than had originally 
been intended, a dependence which was likely to increase the longer the war 
continued. A declining German export capacity would be faced with growing 
delivery obligations, while the Soviet Union for its part—given an increasing 
consumption of its own for rearming‘the Red Army—would presumably 
demand a progressively higher price for its deliveries of raw materials to the 
Reich. Against the background of Hitler’s decision to employ all reserves for 
his planned campaign against France, without any regard to the future,*' his 
win-or-bust gambling emerges in this context too. In the event of a failure of 
the German offensive Germany would be totally dependent on Soviet aid; 
victory in the west, on the other hand, would clear the way for the conquest of 
those raw-material resources which were indispensable to the Reich if it 
wished to attain self-sufficient world-power status, and which, so long as they 
were available to a foreign autonomous power, would always represent both a 
threat and a temptation. The symptoms of paralysis in Germany’s war 
economy reinforced that argument.* They resulted not only from organiz- 
ational shortcomings of mobilization and the consequences of a grave crisis in 
coal supplies, but also from the loss of imports due to the Allied blockade; this 
amounted to 62 per cent in December 1939. The reduction of Germany’s 
export volume by 84 per cent was an indication of a growing inability to pay 
for urgently needed imports with hard currency or with goods. Although 
Moscow had promised a twelvefold increase of its share in Germany’s im- 
ports—which would have offset approximately half the losses due to the 
blockade—weather-related transport difficulties and the necessary running-in 
period set a limit to Soviet deliveries until the spring of 1940.# 

Thus a general impression was created in Germany that one had passed 
‘close to the edge of a major crisis’.4* One consequence was that German firms 
repeatedly refused to accept Soviet orders if there was doubt that they could be 
fulfilled punctually, As, however, this meant a negative charge to the German 
clearing-account, involving the risk of a Soviet suspension of deliveries, Berlin 
endeavoured to fill its contractual export obligations at least in some areas. In 
order to send the Russians a signal of willingness to deliver, Germany even 
borrowed a few thousand tonnes of coal from the Dutch government.* 


4" Minute by Thomas of a conversation with Goring on 30 Jan. 1940, No. 606-EC, IMT xxxvi. 
580-1. 

4 See Minister President Field Marshal Goring, plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, V.P. 
3891 g., Ubersicht tiber die wirtschaftliche Gesamtlage (zusammengestellt auf Grund der 
Lageberichte der Oberprisidenten, Regierungsprasidenten und entsprechenden Behdrden 
(Fithrungsstabe Wirtschaft)) [Review of the overall economic situation, compiled on the basis of 
the situation reports from Oberprasidenten, Regierungsprasidenten, and the relevant authorities 
[economic command staffs)] as of 24 Feb. 1940, BA R 26 1/44. 

43 Das Dentsche Retch und der Zweite Weltkrieg, v/1, 391 ff. 

4 Disagreeing with the political interpretation of Schustereit, ‘Mineraldllieferungen’, 340. 

4 Letter by Wagner, 3 Feb. 1940: Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 156. 

* Memorandum of § Feb. 1940 (above n. 39); on the problem of German coal supplies see also 
Riedel, Eisen, 271 ff. 
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TABLE Lui. Germany’s Trade with the USSR during 
the First Ten Months of the War* 


Imports® Exports® 

1939 : 

September 5 = 

October 6 4 

November 15 3 

December 12 5 
1940 

January 13 5 

February 28 3 

March 27 4 

April 46 13 

May 58 24 

June 94 48 

> Measured against the pre-war peak. 

> 1930 = 100. 

© 1931 = 100. 


Source: Zahien zur Entwicklung des deutschen Aufenhandels seit 
Kriegsbeginn [Figures on the development of German foreign 
trade since the beginning of the war], bearb. vom Schlesischen 
Institut fir Wirtschafts- und Konjunktrurforschung Breslau (com- 
piled by the Silesian Institute for Economic and Cyclical Re- 
search, Breslau}, Aug. tggo, Table 15, BA R7/3413, Archiv 
RWiM/Hauptabt. V Export. Further data in Friedensburg, 
‘Kriegsheferungen’. 


Unimpressed, the Soviet side energetically insisted on the implementation of 
promised German cecal deliveries’? and refused to accept German manceuvres 
to dictate prices.** Six weeks before the opening of the offensive in the west the 
Soviet Union suspended its oi] and grain deliveries in order to assert its claims. 
At a hurriedly summoned meeting of all war-economy leadership bodies 
Goring thereupon declared that there was no alternative to accepting the 
Soviet demands: 


All German departments must proceed from the fact that the Russian raw materials are 
absolutely vital to us, that for a prolonged war further contracts would have to be 
concluded, and that, on this account, it is necessary for the current contracts to be 
executed promptly and all mistrust on the part of the Russians dispelled. According to 
an explicit decision by the Fiihrer, where reciprocal deliveries to the Russians are 


- 47 Memorandum of Ambassador Ritter, DGFP, p, viii, No. 677 (15 Mar. 940). 
* Telegram No. 482 of the German embassy in Moscow to the foreign ministry on g Mar. 1940, 
PA, Biro des Staatssekretirs, RuGland, Bd. 2 [office of the secretary of stace, Russia, vol. ii]. 
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endangered, even German Wehrmacht deliveries must be held back so as to ensure 
punctual delivery to the Russians.** 


Moscow, nevertheless, was not prepared to resume deliveries until the envis- 
aged quantities of coal had arrived in the Soviet Union. Only at the opening 
of the German offensive against the Western powers did the Russians cool the 
conflict and resume deliveries. After all, Stalin had an interest in supporting an 
intensification of hostilities and thereby tying Hitler down in the west. 

It is significant that the military success in the west induced the 
Wilhelmstrasse to adopt a considerably tougher line vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. The ambassador in Moscow was instructed to reject all Soviet com- 
plaints about the implementation of the current deals, simply to dispute any 
shortfall in Germany’s implementation of the treaty, and to criticize the 
performance of Soviet delivery obligations.*° Germany had to be able to count 
on uninterrupted supplies of raw materials from the Soviet Union in future. 
When Stalin thereupon in a personal letter to Géring endeavoured to settle the 
delivery squabbles once and for all,s' German government quarters believed 
that further concessions to the Russians were now unnecessary and that 
Moscow could be put under pressure to fulfil its delivery obligations. At least 
the troublesome problem of the coal and oil agreements could now be regu- 
lated ‘favourably, in accordance with Germany’s wishes’.* 


(6) The Concept of Large-space Economy and the Russian Problem 


The unexpectedly rapid successes of the Wehrmacht created a new situation 
for German-Soviet relations. Latent mistrust of Soviet willingness to deliver, 
present not only in military circles, and a sense of growing danger to Ger- 
many’s policy of expansion’’ temporarily receded entirely into the back- 
ground. In a euphoria of victory it was confidently expected that the war 
would be concluded by a compromise peace with Britain on the basis of a 
global share-out, and that Germany in consequence would have a free hand on 
the Continent. Towards the end of May the ‘Society for European economic 
planning and large-space economy’, which enjoyed the support of high-rank- 
ing representatives of industry, the administration, and the Wehrmacht, pre- 
sented an expert opinion’ which mapped out a ‘continental-European 
large-scale economy under German leadership’, which ‘in its ultimate peace 
aim would embrace all the nations of the Continent from Gibraltar to the 
Urals and from the North Cape to the island of Cyprus, with natural colonial 


© DGFP pb ix, No. 32 (1 Apr. 1940). 

© Letter from Schnurre to the Moscow embassy, ibid., No. 85 (10 Apr. 1940). 

S* Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter to the Moscow embassy, ibid., No. 109 (13 Apr. 1940). 

2 Wi Via, Geheime Aufzeichnung tiber Mineraldllieferungen aus der UdSSR [Secret memo- 
randum on minerai-oil deliveries from the USSR], 1 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/1,262. 

3) See Beck’s memorandum of 20 Nov. 1939: Groscurth, Tagebucher, 487; and sect. Lrv.1(2) 
{Klink}. 

4 Memorandum on the establishment of a Reich commissariat for large-scale economics, 31 
May 1940: Weitherrschaft im Vister, No. 102. 
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radiations into the Siberian region and across the Mediterranean into Africa’, 
In the view of the experts there could be no doubt about Russia being included 
in the German large-scale economy. In the specific plans for the conclusion of 
peace in the west, the ‘further development of close economic relations with 
Russia’ had therefore been regarded as ‘one of the most important tasks’ since 
the end of May 1940. How this was to be achieved, however, remained an 
open question. While the deputy head of the economic department in the 
foreign ministry, Clodius, in his memorandum* argued that Germany after 
the end of the war would have a growing productive strength and would 
therefore be better able to satisfy Russian demands, Ambassador Ritter in his 
memorandum emphasized the need, on the one hand, for a considerable 
increase in trade with the Soviet Union and, on the other, for defending 
Germany’s economic hegemony in the Baltic and in south-eastern Europe 
against competition from Moscow.* In an appraisal of the situation by the 
naval operations command of 2 June 1940 the possibility was not even ruled 
out that the Soviet Union might boycott economic co-operation in the long 
term and thus manceuvre Germany into a tight corner.‘? 

German trade policy was nevertheless faced with the question whether the 
impending negotiations for a new economic agreement for F941 could really 
be dictated by Germany. Unlike the situation with her allies (Italy, Slovakia), 
which were in any case dependent on Germany, or with the countries seeking 
a rapprochement either voluntarily (Romania, Hungary, Finland) or under 
pressure (Sweden, Switzerland), or the European countries occupied or an- 
nexed by Germany, where the Reich was ruthlessly able to assert its claims to 
political and economic domination, Berlin had no reliable instrument of 
pressure for bringing the Soviet Union into greater dependence. Even though 
diplomats and military men saw no acute danger threatening from the Soviet 
Union, they realized that Stalin’s great-power policy represented a potential 
threat to Germany’s hegemony in Europe. 

The problems of German large-area policy emerged clearly from the de- 
tailed plans and calculations initiated by the ministry of economic affairs on 
Géring’s instructions.5* While, amidst the general euphoria over victory in the 
west, the European continent including Britain and the African and Middle 
Eastern spheres were already being regarded as available to German interests, 
with a full realization of the need to secure Russia’s raw materials, the present 
political and economic ‘special situation’ of the Soviet Union vis-d-vis a 
German-dominated greater European sphere was regretted. According to the 
calculations of the Reich department for economic development, even with 
full utilization of production capacities in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East 
there would remain a shortfall in Germany’s supply balance sheet with regard 


38 Memorandum of Minister Clodius, 30 May §940: Artatomie der Aggression, No. 3- 
s Memorandum by Karl Ritter, 1 June 1940: ibid., No. 4. 

3” No. 170-C, IMT xxxiv. 686. 

3 Das Dentsche Retch und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vit. 491 ££ 
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- to 19 out of 33 vital raw materials.* A number of other studies by reputable 
écoénomic institutions confirmed the realization that the German large-area 
economy within its existing outlines did not dispose of a sufficient measure of 
domestic resources either in foodstuffs or in industrial raw-material produc- 
tion. The German metal industry, in an expert opinion for the Reich govern- 
ment, pointed out that, according to its calculations, the production capacities 
for the most important non-ferrous metals in Europe and Africa were not 
nearly sufficient to cover Germany’s future peacetime requirements, let alone 
her present war needs.*' In order to match up to the ‘steel block of the USA’, 
the principal secretary of the section for the iron-producing industry stated in 
a lecture to the naval command on 14 June 1940 that the import of Russian 
ores would have to be absolutely assured. This statement explains why one of 
the leading economic research institutes launched a new series of publications 
on the Soviet economy, for in-house use, with a survey of ‘export possibilities 
for the products of the Soviet mining industry’. 

While Germany’s military successes had undoubtedly resulted in a certain 
easing of the supply balance of the German war economy, prospects for the 
more distant future appeared exceedingly doubtful in many areas. Especially 
serious was Germany’s dependence on Soviet grain supplies. In the balancing 
of accounts in the summer of 1940 the German side already counted on Soviet 
willingness to deliver in the coming year, in order to meet the most pressing 
needs of Germany and the occupied territories.“ The quantity of one million 
tonnes of grain already promised by Moscow was regarded as unsatisfactory. 
If the Soviet Union were prepared to employ its vast grain reserves, exports 
could easily be trebled. ‘Actually it would without any doubt be easy for Russia 
to meet the central-European bloc’s import requirements of all agricultural 
produce, provided her economy in general, and her agriculture in particular, 
were more productive.**s However, any influence on the organization or the 
alignment of the Soviet economy along German requirements, such as was 


% Reichsamt fur Wirtschaftsausbau, Die Rohstoff-Versorgung Europas bei voller Ausnutzung 
der Gewinnungsmdglichkeiten in Europa und Afrika (nach Zahlen von 1938) [Europe’s raw- 
material supplies given full utilization of extraction potentials in Europe and Africa, according to 
data from 1938], BA R 25/40. 

& See Denkschrift des Instituts far Konjunkcurforschung, Die Selbstversorgungsmdglichkeiten 
des mitteleuropaischen Wirtschaftsblocks mit Lebensmitteln [memorandum of the Institute for 
Economic Research, Seif-supply capacities of the central European bloc with regard to food- 
stuffs), June 1940, BA-MA RW 19 appendix I/1147. 

* Expert opinion of the Fachgruppe Metallerzbergbau [specialized group for metal-ore min- 
ing], 20 Aug. 1940: Schumann, ‘Neuotdnung’, No. 3; these findings were confirmed also by the 
extensive expert opinion prepared for OKW by Dr F. Friedensburg, Die deutsche Roh- und 
Treibstofflage [Germany’s raw-material and fuel situation), 1939-40, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.2199. 

® Memorandum on the lecture by J. W. Reichert, 14 June 1940: Bichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, 296. 

% Schriften des Instituts fir Konjunkturforschung, Die Wirtschaft der UdSSR in 
Einzeldarstellungen [Publications of the Institute for Economic Research, The economy of the 
USSR in separate presentations}, No. 1, Sept. 1940, BA-MA RW tg appendix 1/1135. 

% See ‘Kann Europa ausgehungert werden?’ 

% Memorandum of the Institute for Economic Research (above n. 60). 
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already being practised in dine? European countries remained illusory in the 
case of the Soviet Union. 

What was at stake was explained by the director of the Statistical Office, 
Walter Grivell, in the leading National Socialist economic periodical.© Ger- 
many, he argued, must possess a ‘supply region available to her at all times’, 
in which Russia would be playing a greater role in supplying Germany with 
vital commodities than before the war. He expected the exchange of goods to 
reach ‘a scale of thousands of millions’. By contrast, it was an open secret 
among experts that Russia most probably would not be willing for much 
longer to play the part of supplier of raw materials and be a market for 
industrial manufactures. A contemporary economic doctoral thesis argued: 
“‘Russia’s expansionist strength is enormous, and planning enables her increas- 
ingly to develop that expansionist strength. Given an appropriate trade policy, 
Russia could bring the Baltic and the Scandinavian states into full dependence 
on her and thus achieve a position of hegemony in the Baltic area.” Moscow’s 
economic influence could moreover extend unhampered to the Indian sub- 
continent and the Far East, thereby cutting Germany off from vital foreign 
markets. That development was being favoured by the present war situation, 
‘and if Russia succeeds in staying in this war as a profiting neutral, she will 
have gained a lead over the other countries’. 

It is against this background that the prospects of German—Soviet trade at 
the time have to be judged. The Russia Committee of German Industry in a 
position paper for the Reich chancellery on 18 July 1940 drew attention to the 
fact that Soviet readiness for deliveries depended on the course of the war and 
demanded a number of changes in German-Russian trade relations, all of 
which were designed to gain a more advantageous position for Germany vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union.* The doubtful prospects of trade with Russia also 
emerged four days later in a balance sheet of the foreign ministry.% Major 
difficulties were expected because of the considerable arrears of Germany’s 
clearing obligations. Only about half of the Soviet deliveries already made had 
been covered by German exports. Fulfilling of the orders made by the Soviet 
trade representatives in Germany, to a value of RM6oom., seemed the more 
uncertain as they concerned almost exclusively high-value capital goods and 
war material, which competed with extremely urgent orders for the 
Wehrmacht and the armament industry. 

On the same day Walther Funk, the minister for economic affairs, proposed 
at a conference with the other departmental heads that, by way of a basis for 
the Fihrer’s decision, the principles and objectives of a future German large- 


® Graveil, ‘Richtungswechsel’. % Soika, AuBenhandel, 166. 

® Confidential letter from the Russia Committee of German Trade and Industry, 18 July 940: 
MiBtrauische Nachbarn, No. 41. 

% DGFP pv x, No. 206 (22 July 1940). Similar complaints are found also in a fetter from 


the Reich Group for Industry to Schnutre, 23 July 1940, quoted in Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, 
66. 
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space economy be summed up.” Germany now possessed ‘the political power 
in Europe to enforce a reorganization of the economy in line with her require- 
ments’. It therefore followed ‘that the countries must align themselves along- 
side ourselves’. In dealing with the separate countries Funk expressly excluded 
the Soviet Union, as ‘Russia’s position vis-a-vis the territories looked after by 
Germany js still uncertain’. In the light of his warning, approved by Hitler a 
few days later, that the ‘greater German economic space’ must not “become 
dependent on forces ot powers over which we have no influence’”' it becomes 
clear that the top leadership was not prepared to accept that ‘uncertain’ 
position of the Soviet Union. 

Interest in a clarification of that problem was shown also by German 
industry. If one views its demand that ‘the Reich government will use the 
consequences of the victorious war to bring about such conditions as will 
ensure the economic and military freedom of the German people for the 
longest possible time ahead’? against the background of the economic-policy 
analyses, the complaint about the Soviet Union’s ‘special position’ is under- 
standable, In the opinion of the IG-Farben concern,” this would in the long 
run lead to an alarming development which, ‘given constant political condi- 
tions, would be apt to affect and disturb the confrontation of the European 
chemical industry with the other large areas’. This company probably the most 
powerful enterprise of the private sector, had evidently learnt something 
during the preceding months that would explain its interest in a reshaping of 
German-—Soviet relations. 

In connection with the negotiations for the German—Soviet trade agreement 
for 1940 the firm had been pressured by the foreign ministry’s negotiators to 
comply with the Soviet request for the delivery of a complete plant for the 
production of synthetic rubber and motor-fuel.* Although such installations 
were at the top of the priority list of German rearmament, it was to be 
expected that the execution of this deal would take at least three or four years. 
Thus, while the actual implementation remained uncertain, the price could be 
entered immediately in the balance sheet of German—Soviet exchanges and 
thus converted into Soviet raw-material deliveries. 

From the outset the management of the concern was not too pleased at 
having to hand over to the Russians, for political reasons, its most secret and 
modem production technology. It found its misgivings confirmed when 


» Secret memorandum of a conference of departmental heads in the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs, 22 July 1940: Anatomie der Aggression, No. 7. 

7 Funk, ‘Wirtschaftsordnung’; for Hitler’s approval see Volkmann, ‘Autarkie’, 71. 4 

7 Letter by the head of the Economic Group for the Metal Industry to the minister 
for economic affairs, concerning large-scale economy, £5 Aug. 1940: Schumann, ‘Neuordnung’, 
No. 1. 

% Letter from 1G-Farbenindustrie AG to the minister for economic affairs, 3 Aug. 1940 
Eichholtz, Kregseirtschajt, 248 ff. 

1” See Birkenfeld, ‘Stalin’, 498. 

73 On the following see the letter from [G-Farbenindustrie AG to OK W/WStb, betr. 
Hydrierung Rufland (concerning hydrogenation, Russia], 10 Apr. 1940, BA-MA WifVI. 136. 
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Moscow tried to consolidate its advantage by insisting that Soviet experts 
should be permitted unimpeded access to all manufacturing secrets even 
during the project phase. The German concern was to provide training 
courses of several months for a substantial number of them, so that they could 
acquaint themselves with all plants under construction or in operation in 
Germany, The Soviet Union moreover expected the German side to take full 
responsibility for the subsequent erection and operation of the plant ordered. 
Of considerable importance was the demand for inspection facilities in all 
workshops and supply enterprises, where parts of the apparatus were manu- 
factured. This would give the Russians possession of the most important 
production secrets—the manufacturing methods for special apparatus. 

The greatest alarm, however, was caused by the Soviet wish to have handed 
over to them the IG-Farben process for the production of toluene. In this area 
of high-quality aviation fuel, work in Germany was still in the development 
stage. However, the Soviet Union even then demanded a binding agreement 
that, once KG-Farben had gained full-scale production experience, it would 
immediately be able to acquire the relevant patents. 

When the IG-Farben management thereupon alerted the Wehrmacht High 
Command, the Reich ministry for economic affairs, and the Luftwaffe com- 
mand, it was soon realized in Berlin that more was at stake on this issue than 
the preservation of private-enterprise business interests.”° Here was the begin- 
ning of a dangerous development which fundamentally ran counter to Ger- 
man large-area economic plans. Besides, weighty military interests were 
involved. The representative of the Luftwaffe pointed out that ‘the lead of the 
German. air force is largely due’ to the employment of high-aromatic, i.e. 
higher-grade, aviation fuels, achieved by the use of toluene. The Soviet air 
force, on the other hand, because of a shortage of that substance and a lack of 
the relevant manufacturing know-how, predominantly used inferior fuels 
which reduced the performance of the aircraft engines and were therefore 
regarded internationally as outdated. Apart from this delicate question the 
delivery of the Buna (synthetic rubber) and hydrogenation plants ordered by 
Moscow would, given the tight capacity situation, be at the expense of Ger- 
man development plans and thus of the supply of fuels and rubber to the 
Wehrmacht. That explains, on the one hand, the breaking off of negotiations 
on this issue in June 1940 and, on the other, the firm’s complaint about the 
Soviet Union’s ‘special position’ in Germany’s greater economic sphere.77 

By the summer of 1940 two tendencies were thus emerging in the economic 
field with increasing clarity, both of them—quite apart from Hitler’s strategic 
and ideological aims—jeopardizing German-Soviet co-operation, on the basis 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact. The first of these was the Soviet Union’s own 


™ OKW Az. 66 b 3340 WiRtAmt/Ro No. 2710/40 g. Vf, memorandum of a conversation 
concerning the setting up of a hydrogenation plant for aviation fuels in Russia on 13 and 15 Apr. 
1940, dated 22 Apr. 1940, ibid. 

7 Letter to the ministry for economic affairs, 3 Aug. 1940: Eichholtz, Kriegstwirtschaft, 256. 
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gtowing consumption of the raw materials and foodstuffs on the availability 
of which the Reich’s war-econmomy plans were based; the second was 
Germany’s obvious ‘inability’ to force Russia into the role, originally assigned 
to her, of a supply-source for a future large-area German economy. The 
massive and unimpeded build-up of Soviet armaments, which profited from 
Germany’s enforced assistance, as well as the unmistakable policy of autarky 
pursued by the Moscow leadership, represented a long-term threat to German 
gteat-power and world-power aspirations, a threat which had to be taken 
seriously. 

The most important indication, in Berlin’s eyes, was the Soviet action 
against the Baltic States and in the Balkans.# Although Stalin was only moving 
into the positions assigned to him in 1939, the German reaction was one of 
irritation. Both the Baltic region, important for Germany’s food supplies, and 
the Balkans—then the most important supplier of oil to the German war 
economy™—had already been viewed by the economic planners as secure 
parts of the Jarge-area economy. 

On the assumption of an early compromise peace with Britain, the National 
Socialist leadership, right up to the end of 1940, was confident of being able to 
conduct the apparently inevitable—and, as far as Germany was concerned, 
actually intended—conflict with the Soviet Union with a secure rear in the 
west. In the course of July, however, it became increasingly clear that Britain 
was continuing the struggle with unremitting determination and, in doing so, 
was able to rely on increasing support from the United States. Thus a strategic 
dilemma arose, in which the Russian problem increasingly moved to the 
centre of attention. Hence the Army High Command’s preparations for a 
himited military strike against the Soviet Union, designed to consolidate the 
German claim to hegemony in eastern and south-eastern Europe and to 
occupy the economically valuabie western territories of the Soviet Union.” 
Such a move seemed indicated in view of the latest calculations of the Statis- 
tical Office on Germany’s raw-material position, which clearly revealed her 
serious dependence on raw-material deliveries from Russia and the Balkans." 
Parallel reflections by the naval command also kept within the framework of a 
limited war of annexation on the model of the First World War. In his 
‘Observations on Russia’ of 28 July 1940" the chief of staff of the naval 
command, Rear-Admiral Fricke, based his arguments mainly on the econ- 
omic-policy aspects of a military solution in the east. Germany’s security, he 
suggested, demanded ‘the most self-sufficient economy possible, especially 


#® See Volkmann, ‘Okonomie und Machtpolitik’; Myllyniemi, Krise. 

® See sect. Iv at nn. 17 ff (Forster). % See sect Liv.1(6) (Klink). 
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with regard to commodities vital in war (e.g. oil, foodstuffs)’. This necessi- 
tated raw materials and market opportunities. For both roles Russia was 
‘ideally suited’. With respect to the planned development of a European large- 
area economy under German leadership the ‘naturally given possibilities of 
supplementation between German and Russia in nearly all areas of economic 
life’ inevitably leapt to the eyt time and again. Fricke believed that economic 
co-operation as such could be continued also by political means, provided that 
Russia was weak both politically and militarily, and would bow to German 
hegemony. Of that, however, he saw no sign. On the contrary, the ‘strong 
economic pressure emanating from a giant empire such as Russia on its 
neighbour states’, the strengthening of the Soviet position on the Baltic, and 
finaily the ‘spirit of Bolshevism’ which was threatening Europe compelled 
Germany to liquidate ‘this chronic danger one way or another’. From this 
Fricke derived a number of military reflections, based on the assumption that 
the political leadership intended ‘to clean up matters in the east’, with the 
objective of consolidating the German position on the Baltic and in the 
Balkans, of annexing the Baltic region as well as part of the Ukraine, ‘in order 
to lay down its peace conditions on the basis of that possession’. 

It is impossible to say whether Hitler was informed of these ideas. The 
economic problems, at any rate, were presented to him once more on 30 July 
1940 by the minister for economic affairs.» The following day he met the top 
military leaders and informed them of his firm resolve ‘to eliminate Russia’ .*+ 
The war aims formulated by him on that occasion differed substantially in 
their spatial dimension from those of the general staff: Hitler, in view of the by 
then obvious necessity to continue the war against Britain for an uncertain 
period of time and to prepare for an American entry into the war, did not aim 
merely at ‘gaining space’ but at smashing the Russian state at a single blow. 
The operation envisaged for May 1941 would make Germany master of 
Europe and the Balkans. On these lines Goring a few days later issued 
instructions that the economic ‘new order’ plans were to assume that Ger- 
many would extend her economic sphere cf power ‘in Europe and in the rest 
of the world as far as possible’.*s 

This meant the conclusion of the first phase of the definition of Germany’s 
plans of aggression against the Soviet Union. The decision-making process, 
proceeding simultaneously with the extension of the German sphere of 
domination in northern and western Europe, was certainly not initiated solely 
by Hitler’s still vague remarks that he was in principle prepared for conflict 
with the USSR. Nor can it be understood solely as a reaction to the developing 
war situation or, more particularly, to Soviet foreign policy. Additional factors 
were economic considerations and interests which, after Germany’s successful 
expansion on the Continent, veered towards a stronger incorporation of 
Russia in the German sphere of power. Two levels can be distinguished here, 
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whose link-up in the summer of 1940 decisively promoted the final decision to 
attack the Soviet Union. The first of these was the traditional German ‘urge 
towards the east’, i.e. economic and hegemony objectives vis-d-wvis Russia, 
which during the First, World War had first given rise to the plan of a 
continental empire from the Atlantic to the Urals and which can be found in 
the eastern policy of the German Reich in the period between the two wars, as 
well as in Hitler’s radical living-space programme. With all necessary grada- 
tions, a broad band of agreement—viewed thus—can be discerned between 
the traditional élites and the National Socialist leadership. Secondly, ever 
since the spring of 1940 there had been a growing realization among the 
leading circles of Wehrmacht, ministerial bureaucracy, and industry that, in 
the given circumstances, the German—Soviet economic alliance could guaran- 
tee neither the required supplies of vital raw materials and foodstuffs nor an 
undisturbed build-up of German hegemony in Europe. Which factors eventu- 
ally proved decisive in Hitler’s reflections and decisions cannot be stated with 
complete certainty. Significant, however, is the fact that his decision not only 
caused no surprise among military men, economists, or ministerial officials, 
but actually met with broad understanding. 


2. ECONOMIC PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR 
AGAINST THE SOVIET UNION 


{a) Economic Aspects of the Operational Plan 


Hitler’s decision to strike at the Soviet Union in May 1941 induced the Army 
General Staff to extend and systematize its preparations for the attack. In this 
work a special role was played by the pre-existing incipient connection of 
strategic and economic considerations. A complete occupation of the enemy’s 
territory was ruled out from the start, if only because of the enormous 
geographical dimensions. The seizure of the Soviet Union’s economically vital 
regions therefore acquired decisive importance in the intended smashing of 
the Russian empire. Compelling parameters for the planning of the operations 
stemmed also from Germany’s existing economic bottlenecks and from the 
economic and political objective of a self-sufficient large-area economy. 

One of the most important bases was a military-geographical study of 
European Russia completed at the beginning of August 1940. This pointed 
out the importance of Moscow and Leningrad as industrial centres and that of 
the Ukraine as the agriculturally and industrially most valuable part of the 
Soviet Union. Occupation of those regions would ‘pay off particularly’. The 
underlying thought was not so much the weakening of the enemy’s military 
strength as the profit which Germany would derive in the longer term from 


% First draft of a military-geographical study of European Russia, completed 9 Aug. 1940 (Bibl. 
MGFA). Location lists of the Soviet armament industry and appropriate material were obtained 
from the oth dept. [Mil. geogr.] of the Army General Staff by OKWAWiRGAmt as early as 31 July 
1940: cf. KTB WiRtAmt/Wi rg4o, 203, BA-MA RW 19/244. 
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having the agricultural produce and the raw materials of that region at her 
disposal. Further operational objectives—despite the great distance—were 
Baku and the industrial region of the Urals. A geographical framework was 
thus mapped out which, in some respects, exceeded that of 1917-18. The 
warning contained in the study that even the occupation of all these regions 
would not necessarily put an‘end to the war, as—in contrast to the situation in 
the First World War—a vital and significant economic force existed in the 
Asian part of the Soviet Union, provided further food for thought. 

The operational studies were bound to ask and answer the question of a 
rational matching of war aims and the means of war. It was here that the 
experts in the Army High Command would eventually fail.” 

Marcks’s study had first replaced a necessary sober assessment of the 
situation by a string of speculative assumptions, e.g. that the capture of the 
western border territories of the Soviet Union would result in a complete 
collapse of the Soviet war economy.® In order to avoid such a collapse the Red 
Army would stand and fight the decisive battle near the frontier. This would 
provide the Wehrmacht with an opportunity to annihilate the bulk of the 
enemy army within a very short time. After that a regeneration of Soviet 
fighting power could be ruled out, and the German forces would then, in a 
general chaos as in 1918 and with but little effort, be able to push ahead far to 
the east in a ‘railway advance’. The military geographers’ warnings concerning 
the potential of the Asian part of the Soviet Union and concerning the real 
principal enemies, climate and vastness of space, received scant attention in. 
such speculations. The question whether the Soviet government might not 
after all succeed in weakening Germany’s fighting strength by stubborn resist- 
ance in the European part of the USSR and thus in gaining time for a 
relocation of its armaments industry, in order, on the basis of Siberia’s raw- 
material and energy resources, to mobilize the country’s vast human potential, 
was left out of consideration from the outset.® 

Judgement on this issue depended crucially on how one assessed the organi- 
zational ability of the Soviet regime and its inner stability. It was here that the 
general staff was the victim of prejudices which, for more than two decades, 
had been moulded not only by the National Socialists but also by conservative 
and bourgeois-liberal circles.* Assessment of the industrial development of 
Siberia was not just a problem of the difficulties (acknowledged to exist) in 
obtaining information. On the Kuznetsk industrial region, for instance, there 

& See also the section by Klink, I.1v.1(d) of the present volume. 

® See ‘Operations draft East’. The above statement may need qualification in the light of 
Marcks’s subsequent correspondence, but his occasional misgivings did not influence further 
operational planning. For a full account see sect. I.v.1(d) at nn. 103-17 (Kink) 

“4 For the USSR’s was-economy capacities see the survey in Sovetskaja eckonomika, Information 
on this point was nevertheless being sought in the general staff: cf. Lt.-Col. Kinzel’s lecture on 
‘The bases of Soviet military strength’ on 11 Oct. 1940 (Halder, Diaries, 618) and relevant 
enquiries by Acmy Grp. B from WiRidAmt on 4 and 15 Oct. 1940 (KTB WiRdAmtWi 1940, 281, 
296, BA-MA RW 19/244). 

‘9 Cf Miller, Tor zur Weltmachz, Hillgruber, ‘RuGland-Bild’. 
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had long been excellent studies in the specialized literature.” The Wehrmacht 
High Command, however, unhesitatingly used the outdated Soviet industrial 
atlas of 1934.9? There was a widespread inability to evaluate available data and 
information without prejudice. This explains, for instance, the claim by 
Militarwochenblatt a few weeks before the attack on the Soviet Union that the 
relocation of the Soviet industry to the interior of the country had remained 
only a project and existed only on paper.” 

Such traditional patterns of thinking about the Soviet Union were at no time 
seriously questioned during the Army General Staffs operational planning, 
even though there would have been repeated opportunities. A memorandum 
from the legation councillor.at the German embassy in Moscow, Gebhardt 
von Walther, of October 1940, a memorandum intended for Halder, con- 
tained emphatic warnings of the far-reaching economic consequences of a 
German campaign against the Soviet Union.*% Hopes of a rapid internal 
collapse of the Soviet system, it stated, were totally misplaced. Economically, 
the Soviet armaments industry could not be hit decisively by a German attack 
at all, and even if large territories were successfully occupied, this would yield 
no appreciable advantage to Germany. From the Ukraine, for instance, the 
principal surplus region, there was even less to be gained than in the First 
World War because of its over-population and its unfavourable structure of 
agricultural production. There could be no question of taking over its indus- 
trial plants as these would certainly be destroyed on Moscow’s orders, and 
anyway German forces would be insufficient to set up a new native adminis- 
tration from scratch. 

A further reason for re-examination of prior assumptions could have been 
provided by the continuous extension of the planned operational limits and 
main efforts. Halder reacted to this by endeavouring to preserve the principle 
of a concentric attack against Moscow and to assert the ‘predominance of 
strategic and tactical points of view’ over economic considerations. If at 
times he had doubts about the sense of the whole operation, whether a 
decision in the war against Britain could really be achieved in that way, or 
whether Germany’s economic basis would be greatly improved,” then these 
confirmed him in his belief that ‘operational plans cannot be tailored to suit 
economic planners’.*%? That eventually a campaign was envisaged with three 
army groups, each aiming at different economically important targets, was 
due mainly to Hitler.* With an evidently better sense of the importance of 


® See the study by Rosenberg, Schwerindustrie. 

= Collection of maps for Operation Barbarossa (BA-MA Wi/I D. 1740) and the 
Wehrgeographischer Atlas [military geographical atlas] likewise officially commissioned. 

% “Rustungspotential der Sowjets’. % Gibbons, ‘Opposition’. 

8s C. H. Hermann in the preface to Rosinski, Annee, 12. Other instances in the section by Klink, 
Liv.t of the present volume. 

%® Halder, Diartes, 765 (28 Jan. 1941}. @ ¥bid. 957 (13 June 1941). 

* See sect. I.1v.1(¢) (Klink) of the present volume; for the part played by economic consider- 
ations in Hitler’s conduct of the war in the east generally, also from an economic point of view, 
see Dworok, Konventionelle Kriegsfithrung. The interpretation of Schustercit, Vabangue, is uncon- 
vincing. 
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military-economic aspects he urged that greater attention be given to the 
marginal zones (Baltic, Black Sea), and that distant regions (Caucasus, Urals) 
be included in operational plans. Thus at his conference with the top military 
leaders on 5 December 1940 he once again stated that it was necessary 
to ‘crush Russian manpower’.” No bodies capable of regeneration must be 
left. : 

On 9 January 1941 Hitler expiained to the commanders-in-chief that econ- 
omic considerations had made him certain of Mista also in his past cam- 
paigns.'* For Germany 


the shattering of Russia will mean a great relief. Only 40 to 50 divisions would then have 
to rernain in the east, the army could be reduced, and the entire armaments industry 
could be employed for the air force and the navy. A fully sufficient anti-aircraft defence 
would then have to be built up and the most important industries relocated to 
unthreatened regions. Germany would then be unassailable. Russia’s space contains 
immeasurable wealth. Germany must dominate it economically and politically, but not 
annex it. With that she would possess all the possibilities of waging war even against 
continents in the future, and she could not then be defeated by anyone, 


From this exposé it emerges that Hitler saw the principal justification of his 
intended attack against the Soviet Union in the need ‘to occupy the 
Ukraine’.'" Hitler evidently regarded the reference to economic constraints 
and economic war aims as so convincing that he called with increasing 
emphasis for an appropriate alignment of operational plans.'™ In this connec- 
tion he demanded from the Wehrmacht High Command a set of maps on the 
economic capacity of the Soviet Union." In addition, calculations were to be 
made of the importance of the various industrial centres of the Soviet Union, 
first on the assumption of an operations line from the Crimea to Leningrad, 
which corresponded roughly to the origina) plan of the Army High Command, 
and second for the Astrakhan-Archangel line already ordered by him. 

The problem of the interdependence of strategic and economic aspects, 
however, did not only affect the assessrment of the enemy’s military potential 
and the definition of German operational objectives, but also the question of 
material preparations for and the execution of the planned war of conquest. In 
that respect the general underestimation of economic factors in German 
military planning had particularly serious consequences. Instead of oper- 
ational planning being governed by one’s own available strength and by 
logistical possibilittes—-which would have been sensible if only for geographi- 
cal reasons—the military objectives of the campaign were laid down in accord- 
ance with superior strategic and economic considerations. The question of the 
material equipment and supply of the eastern army remained, by comparison, 


® Halder, Diaries, 723 (5 Dec. 1940). © KTB OKW ji. 253 ff. (9 Jan. 1941). 
‘o Hassell, Tagebiicher, 183 (2 Mar. 1941). 
1 See Engel, Heeresadjucant bet Hitler, 93, for the report of a conference of army feaders with 
» Hitler on 17 Jan. 1941. 

tt Mentioned in Maj, von Petri’s account of the examination of the material military strength 
of the major European and extra-European states (presumably !944), 22, BA-MA Wi/VI. 397. 
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a secondary problem. In view of the pre-set premisses of the operational plans, 
preparations for equipping the army were pursued with little urgency, because 
it was assumed that, given the expected short duration of the campaign, the 
existing strength would be sufficient. Supply issues were dealt with similarly in 
the Army High Command.'™ . 

After initial reflections in October 1940 the new quartermaster-general, 
Major-General Wagner, presented his thoughts on supplies in November." 
New large-area solutions of the transport problem were, naturally enough, at 
the centre of attention, but the most important issue was the calculation of 
expenditure and its dependence on the factors of time and space. After all, 
more than three million troops, 500,000 motor-vehicles, and 300,000 horses 
had to be kept supplied, and the supplies had to be organized from Reich 
territory into the vast expanses of Russia. Calculations showed that available 
motor-fuel was sufficient for a rapid advance of some 700-80c kilometres, and 
ammunition and foodstuffs for twenty days in all. This meant a possible depth 
of operations of 500 kilometres. With that one would reach neither Leningrad 
nor Moscow, nor the Donets region. The eastern army, having crossed that 
logistical boundary, would either have to put in a rest period of several weeks 
and prepare for a war of presumably two years, or one would have to rely on 
a rapid collapse of the Red Army and the possibility of a German ‘railway 
advance’ during the second phase of the war. As this very assumption was 
envisaged in the operational plan, the quartermaster-general had little reason, 
initially, to make provision for a supply operation extended both in time and 
in space. Just that, however, was becoming increasingly pressing as the envis- 
aged limits of occupation were being shifted ever further to the east. Thus yet 
another range of tasks was arising for the quartermaster-general: the establish- 
ment of a military administration designed to make the hinterland secure and 
available for the purposes of Germany’s war effort." The ideas developed in 
that context within the Army High Command were apparently all based on the 
First World War. An occupation policy such as Hitler—at least in his hints to 
the Army Command—seemed to support until the spring of 1941 did not, 
however, hold out much advantage in terms of material support for the eastern 
army. On the strength of the experience of 1917-18 a traditional military 
administration, which showed consideration for the local population, even 
making concessions to it and promoting general economic reconstruction, 
could not at the same time mobilize a maximum of resources to provide the 
fighting forces and the homeland with urgently needed raw materials and 
foodstuffs. '” 


Idealistic concepts, such as those championed in the 1920s by the former 


te See sect. Liv.i(g) (Klink); also Krumpelt, Material, 140 ff. 

Halder, Diaries, 685, 690 (12, 15 Nov. 1940). 

‘8 On the political aspects of military administration see the section by Forster, I.vu.1 of the 
present volume; on the military aspects in the narrow sense see sect. L.1v.1(g) at nn. 171 ff. (Klink). 

to See the assessment of such experience in Banse, Wehrwissenschaft, 23 ff. 
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chief of the general staff under the commander-in-chief East, General Max 
Hoffmann, in a model operational plan for the ‘liberation’ of Russia from 
Bolshevism,’ were totally unrealistic in the conditions of 1940. Hoffmann had 
called for the establishment of an expeditionary force, capable, by the employ- 
ment of the most up-to-date means of transport and with strong protection for 
rearward communications, of not only supplying itself but also, instead of 
living off the land, of bringing considerable quantities of foodstuffs and goods 
into the country in order to win the co-operation of the Russians. Such a 
procedure was totally unthinkable for the military leadership in 1940-1. In 
view of the expected exacerbation of shortages in the Reich in the autumn of 
1941 the Wehrmacht would instead have to occupy the Ukrainian wheat-fields 
and the Caucasian oil wells as fast as possible, and maintain operations by 
largely living off the land. 

Realization of these objectives, however, was called into question from the 
outset in two respects. First, Halder endeavoured to employ the bulk of the 
army for a concentric thrust at Moscow, regardless of the fact that scarcely any 
provisioning facilities existed in the sparse landscape of central Russia; second, 
the extension, under pressure from Hitler, of both the disposition and the 
objectives of the operation greatly exceeded the Wehrmacht’s logistical poten- 
tial. The quartermaster-general’s preparations inevitably fell victim to the 
unsettled confilct between Halder and Hitler. No convincing solutions were 
reached either with regard to supply and provisioning possibilities or with 
regard to the necessary exploitation of the territory to be occupied. Thus the 
envisaged military administration was to be assigned no more than a narrowly 
circumscribed sphere of duties, chiefly the ‘collection and utilization of 
important supply commodities for the fighting forces with a view to relieving 
supplies from the homeland’.'* In order to win the co-operation of the 
population it was suggested ‘granting them certain freedoms and material 
advantages’. Prisoners of war were categorized as ‘valuable manpower’, to be 
employed, with observance of the international law of war, for the purposes of 
the fighting forces and of the German war economy. Up to this point the 
concept was still in line with Hoffmann’s ideas. On the other hand, however, 
it also contained the basis for more radical procedures. Thus the Army High 
Command was determined to nip in the bud any active or passive resistance 
of the population by Draconian punitive measures. This appeared to be 


nf See Max Flofimann, Aufzeichnungen, il. 330ff., and id., ‘Intervention in RufSland’. 

te ORH/GenStdH/GenQu Vila No. Voso/41 g.Kdos., Anordnungen tber militarisehe 
Hoheitsrechte, Sieherung und Verwaltung im nickwartigen Gebiet und Knegsgefangenenwesen 
{Regulations eoncerning military sovereign rights, security, and administration in the rearward 
area, and prisoner-of-war matters}, Feb. 1941 (appendix 15), BA-MA RH 3/v. 132. The concept 
of military administration and its already discernible tendency towards an opportunistic appli- 
eation of the international law of war met with fierce eritieism from Count Helmuth James von 
Moltke, an international! law expert in Canaris’s Abwehr (Counter-inteligence) departtnent and 
a future leading figure in the anti-Hitler resistance movement. His efforts to tie down OKH and 
the quartermaster-general to a striet observance of international regulations by the military 
administration failed in the spring of 1941; on this see Miller, ‘Kriegsreeht’. 
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necessary because the lack of German administrative and law-and-order forces 
ruled out the establishment of a close-knit administrative network as in west- 
ern Europe, and because native administrative institutions would have to be 
created from scratch, as in, the First World War, in what would presumably be 
a protracted process. It would therefore be necessary to concentrate one’s own 
forces on the economic surplus areas in order thereby to achieve a maximum 
yield. 

It was therefore envisaged that the Ukraine and Bessarabia would be ‘placed 
under ordered administration’, with public life and the economy being re- 
started and encouraged so that ‘their production can strengthen the German 
war economy as soon as possible’. From that strategy it followed that eco- 
nomically weak regions would be neglected and would ‘ruthlessly’ be made 
‘useful to the purposes of the operation’. Such a concept, coming close to the 
limits of the Hague land-war regutations, seemed justified by the assumption 
of a short campaign. At the same time it was obvious that any extension of the 
war in time or space was bound to intensify exploitation and oppression if the 
military administration hoped to meet the growing demands of the fighting 
forces. When at the beginning of March 1941 the Army High Command 
issued orders for a military administration to be set up in Russia,’ the signals 
for occupation policy were already pointing in a different direction. In this a 
key rele was to be played by the Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt (War 
Economy and Armaments Department). 


(b) First Preparatory Steps by the War Economy and Armaments Department 


After Hitler’s decision in July 1940 the probiem of executing an economic plan 
that would match up to the military and operational preparations then in 
progress remained initially unresolved. The main reasom was the lack of a 
central control authority which would have been capable of clarifying the 
economic prerequisites and objectives of such an enterprise and of orientating 
Germany’s war economy accordingly. Géring, who had only recently, in June 
1940, assumed the co-ordinated planning of the economy in the western 
tertitories, thus concentrating in his person the principal authority in the field 
of war economy, was focusing his entire attention on the air war against 
Britain and was therefore not available as a driving force in economic plan- 
ning. The staff of experts available to him in the Four-year Plan authority was 
fully engaged in organizing the ‘new order’ of the European economy, along- 
side the industrial-development projects within the Reich. The Army High 
Command saw no reason to develop any initiative of its own, as it believed 
firmly in a separation between superior economic-policy planning and the 
practical handling of day-to-day issues which, in the occupied territories and 
in those yet to be occupied, were to be the sole responsibility of the military 
administration.'" In the case of Russia, therefore, the army command re- 


© Reproduced in Deutsche Besatzungspoltik, Nos. 1, 2. 
"" See Halder, Draries, 493 (4 July 1940). 
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garded the ‘systematic administration and exploitation of the country’ as 2 
‘worry in the future’,'" 

The Armed Forces High Command, on the other hand, viewed the War 
Economy and Armaments Department as an institution which, under 
the leadership of Infantry General Thomas, had long been trying to seize the 
unified control of the German war economy in competition against the 
weapons departments of the Wehrmacht services and the civilian economic 
departments.’ In the spring of 1940 Hitler, by appointing Fritz Todt Reich 
minister for armaments and ammunition, had made it clear that he did not 
believe in military guidance of private industry, placing more trust in the 
‘subterfuges’ of industrialists as a stimulus for war production.’4 However, 
General Thomas pursued his endeavours to preserve and strengthen OKW 
influence in the sphere of economic policy. It was natural, therefore, for Field 
Marsha! Keitel, as OKW chief of staff, to inform Thomas of the intentions of 
the supreme leadership immediately after Hitler’s fundamental decision in 
favour of a campaign in the east,’ thereby tying the War Economy and 
Armaments Department into the planning process, in parallel with the 
Wehrmacht operations staff, which tried to influence operational procedures. 
Along with armament planning it was predominantly the assessment of the 
Soviet economic potential that offered itself as an area of activity for becoming 
involved in the preparations of the army. 

Thus the Russian desk of the war-economy section first of all made itself 
available to the general staff as a supplier of information.'"® The principal 
activity was the preparation of economic maps and town plans showing the 
location of Soviet armaments enterprises. General Thomas moreover 
succeeded in winning the co-operation of a number of economic insti- 
tutions.'""? Research contracts concerning the Soviet economy Were assigned 
to the Reichsamt fiir wehrwirtschaftliche Planung (Reich office for war- 
economy planning), the Studiengeselischaft fir bauerliche Rechts- und 
Wirtschaftsordnung (Study group for rural law and eeonomy), the 
Erndhrungssicherungsstelle (office for the assurance of food supply}, and to 
the Generalbevollmachtigter fir Sonderfragen der chemischen Erzeugyng 
(General plenipotentiary for special questions of chemical production), Carl 
Krauch. In Paris representatives of OKW inspected captured French material. 
Arrangements were made with the Reich Statistical Office for a mutual ex~ 


"= OKH, Anordnungen iiber militarische Hoheitsrechte. . . (above, n. 109). 

™) See Die Probleme der deutschen Ristungswirtschaft im Kriege [The problems of the 
German armament industry in war], official im charge: Reg.Rat Dr Tomberg (OK WAVIRGAmU 
Stab), completed towards the end of Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.662, pp. 49 ff. 

"4 Manuscript minute by Col. Jansen, 2g Mar. 1940: Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 
§09~11; on the rise of Todt see Milward, German Economy, §7ff., and Das Deutsche Reich und der 
Zweite weltkrieg, v./1. 453 ff. 

"5 See Thomas, (Wekr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 234. 

_ "8 See KTB WiRtGAmt/Wi 1940, 230 (28 Aug. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. 

"7 See relevant references ibid. 249 ff. 
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change of information, The office of the Reich Peasant Leader made available 
its entire material on agriculture, food supplies, and the foodstuffs industry in 
the Soviet Union. Further information was obtained from the specialized 
economic press. The Institute for Foreign and Colonial Forestry was in- 
structed to produce as soon as possible a study, from a war-economy point of 
view, of the timber industry and forestry in the Soviet Union. 

Careful preparatory work seemed called for if only because in the summer 
of 1940 General Thomas had got into difficulties with setting up his apparatus 
in connection with the establishment of a military administration in the west. 
During the occupation of Poland the armaments inspection authority set up 
by Thomas had been able to operate as it pleased—because there was no 
solidly structured military administration. For the west, however, OKH had 
designed a new type of administration in an attempt, successful up to a point, 
to curtail the strivings for autonomy by the war-economy apparatus.'"® Arma- 
ments inspection bodies were tied closely to the military commanders and 
infiltrated by a large number of representatives of the weapons department. 
While OKH was anxious, in this rivalry, to ensure the uniformity of military 
administration and occupation policy, Thomas was trying to extend the arma- 
ments apparatus of OK'W and, in the interest of unified armaments control, to 
make himself independent of the thtee Wehrmacht services. 

In the regulation of organizational problems in France a vital role was 
played by Lieutenant-General Stud, head of the department for industrial 
armaments in the Heereswaffenamt (Army weapons department). When, in 
early October 1940, he was transferred to the OKH senior officers’ reserve, it 
seemed natural for Thomas to entrust him with drawing up an armament 
organization for Russia. Stud, who in the 1920s had been involved in the secret 
co-operation between the Reichswehr and the Red Army, immediately got in 
touch with the Russian desk of the war-economy section and with the arma- 
ments-economy department.’ At a joint conference on 1 November he 
announced that he envisaged the establishment of a War Economy and 
Armaments Staff with four inspectorates of three armaments control squads 
each.’ This required the location of personnel farniliar with the country"! and 
the preparation of accurate maps of the principal industrial and raw-material 
regions of the USSR. Alongside the teams of experts for the armaments 
industry, Stud also intended to set up a few units for the securing of raw 
materials. 


" See Thomas, Wehkr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 219-20. 

"9 KTB WiRtAmt/Wi 1940, 281, 296 (4, 15 Oct. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. The 1944 history 
of WiStabOst quotes an instruction by Thomas along these lines, 30 Oct. 1940, allegedly based on 
a directive from the Reich Marshal; see Deutsche Wirtschajftspolitik, 27 ff. However, there is no 
documentary evidence of such an carly instruction by Géring, nor is it mentioned by Thomas 
himself in his own ‘history’. 

0 Riz (Ic), minute of 1 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/VIIL qt: Fall Barbarossa, No. 107. 

tt See WiRtdAmt/Re (Vic), concerning personne! with foreign experience, 11 Nov. 1940, BA- 
MA Wi/VIII. 411. 
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This draft, based on the model of the armaments organization in occupied 
France, enlarged only by a fourth armaments inspectorate, was based on the 
idea of localized employment at the armaments centres of Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, the Ukraine, and the Caucasus. Numerically small teams of armaments 
experts, in which the representatives of the weapons departments would no 
doubt call the tune, were to ensure qualified consultation of the military 
administration and the implementation of its instructions in the technological 
field. A draft of the ‘tasks of the chief of staff of the War Economy Organiz- 
ation East’? therefore envisaged a ‘report’ to the quartermaster-general in 
order to clarify the question of integration in the military administration. A 
handwritten gloss by Thomas, to the effect that such a report should only by 
made after consultation with him, suggests that he was not willing to let his 
organization be totally absorbed by OKH. 

Another indication of Thomas’s striving for autonomy is his early contact 
not only with civilian economic departments but also with the leading German 
industrial concerns. This will be discussed later. In view of the Army High 
Command’s efforts to separate planning from execution in the economic 
sector, the War Economy and Armaments Department was anxious to estab- 
lish a foothold in both areas and thereby to enhance the influence of OKRW. 
After Hitler on 4 November 1940—with an eye to the impending visit of the 
Soviet foreign minister Molotov—had affirmed to the top military leaders his 
determination to have’a ‘great showdown’ with Russia whatever happened,"3 
Géring took this opportunity to inform the top officials of the Four-year Plan 
authority, as well as General Thomas as the OKW representative, of the 
intentions of the political leadership.’ As a result of G6ring’s general instruc- 
tion to base armament and raw-material planning on the assumption of a 
‘longish war’, Thomas felt encouraged to intensify his department’s Russian 
studies.'75 

The war-economy section was instructed (1) to produce a comprehensive 
picture of the Soviet armament industry; (2) to establish the state of the power 
and transport network; (3) to investigate raw-material and oil deposits; and (4) 
to provide an overview of the USSR’s civilian economy. In addition, a card 
index of all major enterprises and a Russian-language economic dictionary 
were to be created.’ The department, mainly thanks to its preparatory work, 
was able to discharge some of these tasks within a few days.'?? The prerequi- 


‘2 Undated minute, presumably of Nov. 1940, ibid. 

"3 Halder, Diaries, 674 (4 Nov. 1940). 

™ See Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 261, and minutes of the conference with the 
Reich Marshal at Beauvais on 6 Nov. 19g0, BA-MA Wi/I F §.2151. 

"5 Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 267; as Thomas dates the for commencement of the 
Russia studies in retrospect, the accusation of a cover-up cannot be lightly dismissed; see Wagner, 
“‘Vorbereitung’, 296. 

2 ‘Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 261. A copy of the German-Russian language guide 
was handed over by a Germat printer to the Soviet consulate in Berlin in mid-Feb. 1941. It was 
immediately passed on to Moscow, but met with no irterest there; see Bereshkow, Jahre, 67. 

7? See KTB WiRvAm/Wi 1940, 337 (22 Nov. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. 
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‘sités had thus been created—as indeed in earlier campaigns—of establishing 
support and guidance for the general staff.* 

Organizational planning developed in striking contrast to this broadly 
planned research. The study-group ‘War Economy Organization East’ was 
dominated by the representatives of the armaments-industry section, which, 
because of its close contacts with the weapons departments, led a kind of 
separate existence within OKW. In agreement with OKH, whose interest was 
focused on the Soviet armaments industry, they succeeded, against the oppo- 
sition of the war-economy section, in having the number of armaments 
inspectorates envisaged for Russia reduced from the original four to two 
(Ukraine and Moscow), with a total of thirteen squads.”9 Only three “War 
Economy Officers’ were to be employed in the Baltic provinces as advisers to 
the military administration. The ‘War Economy Staff Russia’ was envisaged as 
a small-scale co-ordination staff. 

When Lieutenant-General Stud submitted this organization plan on 7 
December 1940, Thomas could not of course withhold his fundamental ap- 
proval. However, he ruled that, seeing that three inspectorates were employed 
in France, a third inspectorate should at least be held in readiness for the vastly 
larger Russian territory."° A few days later, when Directive No. 21, 
‘Barbarossa’, laid down the operations plan, Stud had essentially completed 
his preparations for the organization of armaments. In addition to a study on 
the Soviet economy, there was a revised organization plan, together with lists 
of names of specialists familiar with the country.'3' Three induction courses of 
fourteen days’ duration each—starting on 15 February 194I—were to prepare 
the core staff for their tasks. At the beginning of January the organization tree 
was eventually further reduced on the initiative of the armaments-industry 
section.’ Not only the central departments suffered staff cuts, but also the 
armaments groups, because ‘utilization of the enemy’s armaments industry 
would, if at all, become topical only at a later stage’. 

The Economic Organization Russia was thus left only with the task, in co- 
operation with the agencies of the quartermaster-general, of collecting cap- 
tured stocks of raw materials and mineral oil and directing them to the army 
supply organizations. When the section heads submitted this plan, code- 


"i A thousand copies of the paper were sent out on 9 Apr. 1949 to the military commands; 
see OKW/WiRtAmt/Wi (VI) No. 2758/41 g., Az 31/34/25, Die Wehrwirtschaft der Union 
der Sozialistischen Sowjet-Republiken (UdSSR), ‘Teil I, Kurze Charakteristik und 
Gesamtbeurteilung der wehrwirtschaftlichen Lage, Stand Marz 1941 [The war economy of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (USSR), part !, Brief outline and overall assessment of the 
war-economy situation, as of Mar. 1941], BA-MA W 01-8/296: Fall Barbarossa, No. 20. The most 
important findings had already been communicated to the army general staff in Dec. 1940: see 
Heusinger’s report, in Halder, Diaries, 741 (17 Dec. 1940). 

vw Minute Ru I, 5 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/VIII. aii. 

1” Minute Ri Ie, concerning War Economy Organization East, 19 Dec, 1940, ibid. 

'8)/ Minute by Stad, 21 Dec. 1940, ibid. 

8! Minute Ri, Ic, concerning provision of personnel for War Economy Organization East, 9 
Jan. 1941, ibid. 
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named ‘Oldenburg’, to the departmental head on 27 January 1941, it became 
obvious that the War Economy and Armaments Department was seeking the 
closest possible integration with the command structure of the army.'33 As the 
question of establishing a war-economy staff was regarded in OKH as still 
wide open, Thomas presumably, by submitting a new employment procedure, 
hoped to gain greater prominence for his organization. It was envisaged that, 
at the very start of operations, the forward elements of armaments control 
squads, especially the recovery and mineral-oil squads, would be placed under 
the liaison officer of the War Economy and Armaments Department at each 
army HQ. In this manner the often complained-of belated arrival of the 
economic personnel was to be avoided and looting or destruction of stocks of 
booty prevented. The armaments commander with his staff would follow on 
the heels of the army commands, and with the establishment of a military 
administration the forward and rearward elements of the armaments control 
squads would eventually link up and establish themselves locally. This pro- 
cedure, it was intended, would result in the occupation of the conquered 
territories in successive leaps by the relevant armaments agencies. The War 
Economy Staff Russia was to be attached to the quartermaster-general in the 
operations staff of the army in the east.'* 

On 28 January 1941 General Thomas put forward these ideas at a confer- 
ence of ali armaments departments in the Army High Command."5 Halder 
was not yet ready to comment on the problems and assumptions considered, 
noting merely that ‘entirely new ideas’ were involved.'3° After consultation 
about conditions within the military administration in France the quartermas- 
ter-general proposed a greater measure of centralization of military adminis- 
tration. The military commander, thus strengthened, should have under him 
economists and administration experts as ‘advisers for special fields’.'97 In a 
letter to Thomas, Wagner informed him that no more war-economy organiz- 
ations were to be set up in future operations.“* OKW interests were to be 
safeguarded by an appropriate enlargement of the staff of Thomas’s liaison 
officer with the quartermaster-genetral. This model immediately entered into 
the plans for operation ‘Marita’, the campaign against Greece.'? 

It seemed therefore that by the beginning of February 1941 the Armed 
Forces High Command’s prospects of establishing a field organization of the 
War Economy and Armaments Department for Russia, even one furnished 


3 WiRdAmUWi No. 230 g.Kdos., Neve grofe Ausarbeitung Rufland {New great study 
Russia}, 29 Jan. 1941, ibid.; the code-name ‘Oldenburg’ had already been decided on at the 
conference on 9 Jan. 1941. The information in Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, 233, is therefore 
incorrect. 

'™ KTB WiRktAmtStab 1939/41, 155 (27 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

35 See Halder, KTB ii. 256 ff. (28 Jan. 1941; not in trans.). 

36 See his handwritten gloss on the minutes of the conference at the office of the head of the 
department on 27 Jan. 1941, p. 2, BA-MA Wi/VIIL 411. 

"7 Halder, Diaries, 779 (11 Feb. 1941). 

38 See minute for the head of department, 6 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VHL.4it. 

9 See KTB WiRtAmt/Stab 1939/41, 160 (30 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 
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with few powers, were vanishing. Simultaneously Thomas, even in the area of 
armaments control within Germany, had to accept substantial curtailments of 
his authority in favour of Todt. For one thing, Keitel undertook to keep Todt 
informed in advance about any proposals by Thomas intended for Hitler,” 
and for another Todt announced the creation of “bottleneck commissions’, 
which would aim at a further extension of ‘industrial self-management’ in the 
armaments field at the expense of military direction.'*? Moreover, if one 
considers the quartermaster-general’s intention of no longer involving OKW 
in future military administrations but using individual industrialists instead, 
then the fiasco of General Thomas’s far-reaching ambitions becomes evident. 
Although he issued instructions that there should be no opposition to the 
bottleneck commissions—there was reason to fear that, if there was, Todt 
would denounce Thomas to Hitler’#7——he ted at the same time to consolidate 
his position with the help of the weapons departments of the Wehrmacht 
services. In a circular dated 6 February 1941 he offered them ‘the creation, for 
future large-scale operations, of a unified economic organization of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, one which would take full account of the war- 
economy interests of the Wehrmacht services and especially of the supply 
departments’, thereby preventing the parallel activities of different economic 
authorities."43 The war-economy sections could be ‘so extensively staffed with 
specially selected individuals from the supply departments of the Wehrmacht 
services that these would feel confident that their interests are sufficiently 
safeguarded’. However, this proposal for concentrating the armaments 
interests in the territories to be occupied under the umbrella of OK'W did not 
meet with a response. It seemed, therefore, that General Thomas was giving 
up his efforts when he appointed the ‘working staff Oldenburg’, consisting of 
three officers of his department, for the further study of Russian questions, at 
the same time relieving Stud of his task.’ 

The expert opinions produced in his department at that time seemed to 
justify such a retreat.'45 Essentially they confirmed the prognoses of the 


4 See Keitel’s letter to Todt, 26 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.2151. 

mt See Milward, German Economy at War, 61-2. 

'# KTB WiRtAmpStab 1939/41, 181 (11 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

“s OKW Az. 11 WiRtAm/Ri (Ic) No. 864/41 g., Schreiben an die Waffenamter der 
Wehrmachtreile, betr. Aufbau der Wehrwirtschaftorganisation fir ktinftige Unternehmungen 
[Letter to the weapons departments of the Wehrmacht services, concerning creation of a war- 
economy organization for future operations}, 6 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.3662. 

“4 OKW/WiRtAmt/R6 (Ie) Az 11, betr. Arbeitsstab Oldenburg, 22 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi 
VIII. 411. 

45 See Rittmeister Dr Varain (OK W/WiRtAmt/Stab, Oberst Jansen}, Die landwirtschaftliche 
Produktion der Ukraine vor und im Weitkrieg 1914-18 [Agricultural production of the Ukraine 
before and during the world war 1914-18). Warum das Wirtschaftsabkommen vom 23.4.1918 zur 
Lieferung von Agrarprodukten an die Mittelmachte nicht voll zur Ausfihrung kam [Why the 
economic agreement of 23 Apr. 1918 on deliveries of agricultural produce to the Central Powers 
was not fully implemented], 13 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/1 D 38, as well as Col. Jansen’s collection 
of papers, Die Lebensmittellieferungen der Ukraine im Jahr 1918 [Ukrainian food supply deliver- 
ies in 1918], BA-MA Wi/Il D 1658. 
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Walther memorandum™® about the insignificant economic advantage of a 
campaign against the USSR; it was probably this that had induced Halder to 
work for a strengthening of military administration and the confinement of its 
activities to supplying the troops. On the basis of First World War experience 
by the German civilian economic administration in the occupied Russian 
territories, OK'W was aware'of the meagre results of all measures then taken 
for the collection and removal of foodstuffs and raw materiais. Along with 
obstacles due to the war, such as the disorganization of the native economy 
and the black market, in 1918 it had largely been the mistakes of the occupa- 
tion authorities which had impaired the result of the collection drive. Because 
there was then not enough time for a more effective exploitation of the 
country’s economic resources in favour of the needs of the German war 
economy, it had been necessary to resort to ruthless requisitioning and to 
neglect the long-term reconstruction of the country. That procedure had 
curtailed the political scope of the native authorities upon whom German 
occupation was largely relying. The Ukrainian puppet regime, in particular, 
had proved incapable of supplying the delivery quotas laid down. A further 
factor was the German failure to keep promises concerning deliveries of coal 
and industrial goods; this had resulted in a silent boycott by the Ukrainian 
authorities. 

Especially disastrous, in the view of the experts in the War Economy and 
Armaments Department, had been the precipitate (because politically motiv- 
ated) agrarian reform. The break-up of predominantly Russian-owned big 
estates and the transfer of the land to Ukrainian small peasants had resulted in 
chaotic conditions and in a rapid decline of agricultural output. Even the most 
drastic intervention of the military administration had then been unable to 
improve the utilization of an a priori favourable production situation in the 
Ukraine. 

Typical of the dilemma of German occupation policy had been the unre- 
solved conflict between the military authorities, which demanded ruthless 
exploitation of the country—if need be by coercive measures—and the civilian 
economic authorities, which were looking ahead to economic reconstruction 
and which, for political reasons, wished to see the Ukrainians treated with 
consideration.7 Halder’s concept of a military administration and its concen- 
tration for the purpose of supplying the fighting forces did not, however, meet 
all the problems raised in the study-papers of the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department. These pointed out, above everything else, that in the 
present circumstances there was not even any certainty that the meagre results 
of 1918 could be reached.'4* Ukrainian stocks and the prospects of autumn and 
spring cultivation, as well as the fertility of the soil, had to be judged even more 


46 Gibbons, ‘Opposition’. 

“7 See Baumgart, ‘General Groener’; on the overall issue of the policy of economic exploitation 
in the Ukraine in 1918 see Borowsky, Ukrainepolitik, 

«3 Paper by Varain (above, n. 145). 
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unfavourable, so that ‘surpluses for export to and the supply of central 
Europe’ could certainly not be expected. 

Further reason for concern was provided by calculations by the War 
Economy and Armaments Department of the consequences for the German 
supply situation of even a short-term interruption of raw-material deliveries 
from the Soviet Union.“® Thus at least temporary serious dislocations of. 
German war production would occur in the area of certain steel alloys and 
rmbber. When Thomas thereupon warned the supreme leadership that in the 
event of an eastern campaign motor-fue! and rubber supplies would be suf- 
ficient only until the autumn of 1941, and therefore demanded additional 
authority for the War Economy and Armaments Department wis-d-vts civilian- 
and military-user departments, Hitler had him informed that he would not 
allow himself to be diverted from his decisions by such pessimistic forecasts. "* 
It is conceivable that Thomas, after this rebuff and against the background of 
OKH’s restrictive attitude, reviewed his attitude to the Russian problem and 
thereby triggered a development which gave a new direction to preparations 
for the attack on the Soviet Union. 


(c) The Thomas Memorandum and its Consequences 


On 22 January 1941 Thomas was summoned by Keitel to report to him. On 
that occasion Thomas disclosed that he intended to have a memorandum 
prepared on some misgivings, from the war-economy point of view, about the 
planned operations in the east.'s' Keitel’s reaction is not known, but it may be 
assumed that his own opinion was based on Hitler’s expectation that the 
conquest of Russia would result in a gigantic gain and in relief from all war- 
economy worries. In consequence, OR'W stood to gain nothing from the fact 
that it supported OKH’s cautious assessment of economic aspects by pessi- 
mistic forecasts of its own. It seemed advisable, however, to approach the top 
leadership with a ‘sober’ profit-and-loss account, which would make it clear 
“what is to be gained and what to be lost (past supplies and transit rights) (a) 
from the execution of the enterprise itself, and (6) after its successful ex- 
ecution’—as Thomas put it in his instruction to the War Economy Depart- 
ment that same day.'s? 

During the next few days Thomas had occasion, in conversations with 
Keitel, Todt, and Géring, to sound out the expectations of the top leader- 
ship.'3 Goring had shortly before been briefed by his experts in the Four-year 

4¢ See KTB WiRitAmtStab 1939/41, 148 (21 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

's0 See Thomas’s minute of a report to Keitel and Jodi on 8 Feb. 1941, and a minute of a 
consultation berween the departmental head and State Secretary Landfried concerning the 
rubber-supply situation, 12 Feb. 1941, No. 1456-PS, Staatsarchiv Niirnberg. 

's| KTB WiRtAmt/Stab 1939/41, 145 (22 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

2 Ibid. 142-3. 

13 ‘The minutes of these conversations were removed from the appendix of the KTB at a later 
date (presumably in connection with the ‘History’ written by Thomas in 1943-4) and exist only 


in parts in BA-MA Wi/l F 5.3662. On the following passages see Gibbons, “Soviet Industry’, 101- 
2, and n. 262 below. 
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Plan authority on the consequences of an attack on the Soviet Union. With the 
exception of Herbert Backe, the state secretary in the ministry of food and 
agriculture, all of them had spoken against it. Backe, who had been interested 
in the state of Soviet agriculture as early as the 1920s, had believed, from the 
outbreak of the war, that because of the precarious situation of German 
food supplies a large volume had to be obtained from Russia. As General 
Thomas now learnt, Backe had assured Hitler ‘that possession of the Ukraine 
will mean the end of all our economic worries’. Thomas therefore knew 
what Hitler wished to hear confirmed, and that he was following those ques- 
tions with keen interest. In this connection it might be recalled that, shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, Hitler had stated to Carl J. Burckhardt, the 
League of Nations High Commissioner for Danzig: ‘I need the Ukraine, so 
that we cannot be starved out again as in the last war.”'55 It is significant that 
Thomas instructed the editor of the Russia memorandum to co-operate with 
Backe.*56 

After a conference with the Army High Command on 3 February 1941 had 
once more revealed its doubts,'s? Hitler on 11 February demanded that the 
Russia memorandum, which Keitel had informed him was being prepared, 
should be accompanied by a clear map.'* The study, dated 13 February, was 
in fact completed and sent to Hitler only on 20 February, following repeated 
personal intervention by Thomas.'* Presumably it crossed with a study-paper 
produced by the Four-year Plan authority, which was based on extensive 
statistical] material. 

In contrast to the latter, the Thomas memorandum generally confirmed 
Hitler’s expectations and thus conflicted perceptibly with earlier OKW re- 
search as well as with the Walther memorandum. Instead of discussing in 
detail the economic risks which would stem from the execution of the oper- 
ation, as the Walther paper did, Thomas devoted much space to long-term 
economic gain, In spite of all warnings, he believed it possible to extract from 
the European part of the Soviet Union sufficient agricultural surpluses to 
cover German import requirements for 1941 and 1942, and subsequently even 
to improve the German foodstuff situation to a marked degree. He never 
questioned the prerequisites of this. On the strength of experience from the 
First World War he proposed that the Russian agrarian order should not at 
first be changed. His recommendation for achieving the greatest possible yield 
in the shortest possible time was in line with German practice in other 

's KTB WiRGAmStab 1939/41, 160 (30 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. On Backe’s role in 
the Third Reich see Lehmann, ‘Agrarpolitik’. 

‘ss Burckhardt, Danziger Mission, 348. 6 See above, n. 154. 

+s? No. 872-PS, IMT xxvi. 630-1. 

‘8 KTB WikGAmt/Stab 1939/41, 182 (11 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. This map became 
the basis of Hitler’s operational decisions until the end of 19431; see Miatler, ‘Unternehmen 
Barbarossa’, 188. 
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occupied territories: a reduction of domestic consumption by 10 per cent 
would, in the case of Russia, yield 4m. t. of grain, which would be sufficient 
to cover the import requirement of the entire German sphere of power.’® 
These arguments are likely to have come from Backe. 

Even during the preparation of the memorandum Thomas had attached 
great importance to the need for a rapid strike to seize not only the Ukraine, 
but also the oilfields of the Caucasus and—because of the transport of rub- 
ber—a connection to the Far East. An adequate economic gain could be 
expected only if the operational objectives were pegged out as far to the east 
as possible. This supported Hitler’s line of argument vis-d-vis the Army High 
Command. As for the operational and, more especially, logistical prerequisites 
of such an operation, Thomas of course had nothing to say. Instead, without 
concerning himself with the questionable value of his sources, and in clear 
conflict with the conclusions of the military geographers of the Army High 
Command, he declared that the campaign would give Germany possession of 
75 per cent of the Soviet armaments industry. The Asian part of the Soviet 
Union could not represent a serious threat to German dominion in the 
foreseeable future, so long as Germany succeeded in destroying the industry in 
the Urals. Germany’s economic war aims were defined by him as the seizure 
and removal of all raw materials and foodstuffs within reach, as well as the 
utilization of the Russian armaments industry. 

In his deliberately factual exposé General Thomas based himself on the 
same data as were also used by the Army High Command. The crucial 
difference was that Thomas in his memorandum created the impression that 
the economic resources and, more particularly, the armaments industry in the 
European part of the Soviet Union could be captured intact, and within a 
short period of time put to the use of the German war effort. In doing so he 
disregarded the reai central problem of the whole operation, i.e. the question 
whether the Soviet regime would in fact rapidly collapse under the German 
assault, so that the expenditure of time, personnel, and material on the 
campaign could be kept within limits. Had Thomas wished to ‘dissuade Hitler 
from his decision with all means at his disposal’ he could easily, with the 
information available to his department, have confirmed the objections to 
such an assumption, the objections contained, for instance, in the Walther 
memorandum. Furthermore, he could have factually refuted Hitler’s expec- 
tations of rapid and vast economic gain in the east. He did not do so, and the 
charge that he was an ‘opportunist and a double-dealer’'®? was perhaps not 


Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswirtschaft, 517, and KTB WiRtAmt/Stab 1930/41, 184 (12 Feb. 
1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

‘st Birkenfeld in his introduction to Thomas, Wekr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 17-18, basing 
himself on the interpretation given by Thomas while in American captivity, that his action was an 
act of resistance: see Thomas, ‘Gedanken’, 547. Critical attitudes towards the memorandum, on 
the other hand, m Hillgruber, ‘Ru@land-Bild’, 309, and Streit, Keine Kameraden, 62-3. 

‘2 Thus Keitel’s defending counsel in his plea before the Nuremberg tribunal on 8 July 1946, 
IMT xvii. 712- 
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unjustified. Whatever wpeeeeue Thomas may have pursued with his memor- 
andum, to Hitler it certainly came as a confirmation of his own views. 

Together with the simultaneously submitted draft ‘Guidelines on special 
issues in connection with Directive No. 21’ the Thomas memorandum in- 
duced Hitler to take a fundamental decision on future occupation policy. 
Having spent nearly three weeks recuperating at the Berghof, he presumably 
met Géring, Reich Leader of the SS Heinrich Himmler, and Alfred 
Rosenberg, the head of the foreign-policy department of the NSDAP, in 
Munich on 24 February, on the occasion of his speech to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Party.’ It cannot be ruled out.that—along with the ideas of 
the generals—conversations in that circle may have influenced his decision 
from the outset to wage the campaign against the Soviet Union differently 
from all others. Even before he had clarified the details in his mind he 
instructed Goring to assume, with the invelvement of General Thomas, the 
administration and exploitation of the eastern territories to be conquered." In 
order to pacify the rear areas and to safeguard maximum exploitation, Com- 
munism had to be ‘exterminated’ through the liquidation of all political 
leaders. 

This decision was conveyed to General Thomas by Géring on 26 February, 
when Thomas once more submitted his memorandum to him personally.'*s 
The two men quickly agreed on economic war aims, so that the question of the 
potential! risks of the operation was relegated to the background from the start. 
G6Gring instead announced with ‘special emphasis’ that the employment of the 
war-economy organization was to be carried out in a different framework from 
the past. He demanded a separation from OKH and the creation of an entirely 
new and independent organization under his own command. Hitler, he ex- 
plained, had already agreed that Thomas should undertake the preparatory 
work for it. 

The head of the War Economy and Armaments Department thus found 
himself faced with a totally changed situation. Here at last was an opportunity 
to set up an economic organization comprising all spheres, an organization of 
the kind that was in line with his age-old demand that the contro! of the 
German war economy should be in the hands of a single man who held ‘all full 
powers’, who was familiar with the ‘plans of the supreme leadership and who 
could argue his views to the Fihrer himself’.’* Effectively fronted by Goring, 
he might now expect to achieve such a position and thus decide in his own 
favour the energy-consuming struggle for the control of the war economy, a 
struggle he had waged for many years against usually more influential rivals. 
Understandably enough, he seized the opportunity offered him by Goring and 


'& See Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 262-3. 


4 See Goring's notification to Thomas, 26 Feb, 1041, KTB WiRkiAmpStab 1930/41, 214, BA- 
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‘reported’ spontaneously, if not quite truthfully, ‘that preparatory work on 
those lines’ was ‘already in progress’. He promised to submit a draft organiza- 
tional outline soon. The level of expectation from which Thomas proceeded 
after his conversation with .Géring emerges from the war diary entry'? which 
states that the Reich Marshal ‘hands over to the department chief the prepa- 
rations for the entire administration. He emphasizes that the department chief 
will have a completely free hand; he does not intend to let any other depart- 
ments or authorities exercise any induence,’ Only the food-supply area was to 
be taken over by Backe. 

In order to secure his presumed triumph, Thomas immediately aidaed a 
draft decree" to be prepared for Géring, the burden of which was to be the 
‘concentration of command authority in all questions of the economy’. In all 
future operations the organization of the OKW would take charge of the 
‘entire utilization of occupied territories’ and perform the ‘annexation of the 
economy of those territories to that of the Greater German economic sphere 
with a view to the greatest possible enhancement of German armament’. 
Thomas’s ambitions evidently aimed at breaking the autonomy of the separate 
Wehrmacht services in armaments matters and at making OKW, under 
Goring’s ‘patronage’, the command centre for the war economy. The future 
would show whether such hopes were realistic. But there can be no doubt that 
his model suited the demands of a modern war far better than the procedures 
practised in the past. 


(ad) The Establishment of the Economic Organization East 


From the end of February 1941 work proceeded feverishly in the War 
Economy and Armaments Department on the organizational and conceptual 
foundations of an Economic Organization East.'® The Russia staff was in- 
structed by Thomas to prepare a new organizational draft for Géring within 
eight days.’” It was, among other things, to contain the unequivocal statement 
that the Organization was independent of any kind of military or civilian 
administration, receiving its instructions directly from General Thomas. It 
also contained explicit mention of the taking over of certain areas of responsi- 
bility from the Reich ministry of economic affairs, and the demand addressed 
to the Wehrmacht services to dispense with armaments offices of their own in 
the occupied territories. Even the take-over and securing of captured military 
installations was to come within the authority of the war-economy officers. To 


‘? KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab 1939/41, 214 (26 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/164. 

8 Der Reichsmarschall des Grofideutschen Reiches, draft, Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIIL 4ts, 

‘69 Phe account by Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 2668f., is not reliable, although the 
secondary literature is largely based on it—e.g. Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, (21 ff. Birkenfeld tries 
to explain the conflict between Thomas’s zeal in preparing for the Russian campaign and his 
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volition is trying to prevent’: introduction to Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungsenrischaft, 17-18. 

« See minute dated 28 Feb. 1941, No. 1317-PS, IMT xxvii. 169-71. 
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support the Economic Organization, a ‘military administration’ was envis- 
aged, which would concem itself mainiy with ‘looking after the population’ 
and ‘safeguarding nutrition in the occupied territories’.'7’ The task of the war- 
economy officers, on the other hand, would be to accompany the army’s 
advance, safeguard captured stocks, and administer the conquered industrial 
areas. In view of the bottlenécks of the German war economy the collection of 
raw materials in Russia was a particularly important task. 

In order to guarantee staffing of the ‘Oldenburg’ working team by the 
necessary personnel, Thomas called a conference of all officers involved in the 
preparatory work for the beginning of March.'? He also summoned to it 
Luftwaffe Lieutenant-General Schubert, the armaments inspector in Paris, 
who seemed to have the ideal qualifications for a furure head of Economic 
Organization East. As a former military attaché in Moscow and Reichswehr 
representative during the first few years of secret co-operation with the Red 
Army, he was familiar with conditions in the Soviet armaments industry,'73 he 
had experience of managing large armaments organizations, and as a 
Luftwaffe general he had the necessary ‘direct line’ to Goring. 

To enable the initially modest organization to cope with its new tasks the 
‘Economic Staff East’ was considerably enhanced and enlarged as a directing 
body. It was to be headed by an ‘Economic Conrroi Staff East’ as its steering 
body, headed by State Secretary Paul Kémer representing Géring; this was to 
render possible the participation of other civilian and military agencies. 
Thomas reserved the ‘central responsibility’ to himself. On 19 March Goring 
approved this organization plan’ and on 29 April Thomas informed the 
Wehrmacht services.'75 The order establishing the organization, dated 6 May, 
envisaged five economic inspectorates with a total of 23 economic squads 
(Wirtschaftskommandos) and 12 field agencies (AuSenstellen), with a staff 
totalling 6,485.' The real problem, however, was the relationship of this 
economic authority with the military administration and the delimitation of its 
tasks as against the military administration—in other words, its role in the 
future occupation policy in Russia. A mere week after the commissioning of 
Thomas with this task, further directives were issued by Hitler: these made it 


” Draft WiRiiAm directive for Goring, Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/Vill. 411. 

™ OKW/WiRGAmVRiG (Ie) No. 574/41 g.Kdos., concerning war-economy staff (special duties) 
Oldenburg, 26 Feb. 1941, ibid. 

'3 On Schubert’s role in the 1920s see Miller, Tor zur Welonacht, 99. As late as his account of 
the early 1960s it is evident how closely he agreed with Goring’s and Rosenberg’s political ideas: 
version of 20 July 1965, BA-MA MSg 2/2558. In contrast to the sober businesslike attitude of 
Thomas, whom he mistrusted, Schubert felt inspired by his task, which he likened ‘to the 
Varingian campaign a thousand years ago’; see Lt.-Gen. Schubert, No. 93/41 g.Kdos., Oldenburg 
study, 9 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/80. 

™ Chef WiRiAmt, g.Kdos., report to Reich Marshal Goring on 19 Mar. 1941, minute dated 
20 Mar, 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIIT. 411. 

“S Minute of the conference on 29 Apr. 1941, No. 1157-PS, IMT xxvii. 32 ff. 

% OKWAWIRGAmURG (Ic) No. 1405/41 g.Kdos., betr. Wirtschaftsorganisation z.b.V. Old- 
enburg (concerning economic organization, special duties Oldenburg], 6 May 1941, BA-MA Wil 
VIL. 347. 
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clear’ that ‘what he had-in mind was not simply a reorganization in the 
economic sphere, but generally an integration of political, ideological, econ- 
omic, and military objectives into an overall strategy.'7 

Hitler ruled that the military administration of the Army High Command 
was to be confined to the operational areas, while the rear areas were to be 
handed over to civilian Reich commissars. These were to be assisted by 
Wehrmacht commanders in the handling of military and war-economy tasks 
in the hinterland. Overlapping authority, i.e. for the area of the military 
administration and for the Reich commissariats, was assigned to Himmler for 
the police sector and to Géring (or, acting on his behalf, General Thomas) for 
the economic sphere.'” The idea, therefore, was that the optimal collection of 
booty, needed on war-economy and on logistical grounds, was to be ensured 
by the co-operation of the ‘four pillars’: the Wehrmacht, Himmler’s special- 
action squads, Rosenberg’s Reich commissars, and Géring’s economic organi- 
zation. Hitler did not accurately delineate the tasks of each of these. That he 
left to the rivalry of the different officials. Hence the structural and delimita- 
tion issues became the most pressing problem of the new economic organiza- 
tion. To achieve his far-reaching ambitions Thomas had to assert his ‘central 
responsibility’ vis-a-vis Géring’s civilian economic managers and, at the same 
time, find a modus vivendt with OKH that took account both of the executive 
power of the army in the theatre of operations and of the overall economic 
concems of OKW. 

Although the first drafts and instructions assumed a general directive- 
issuing authority by the War Economy and Armaments Department, Géring 
soon made it clear that he had no intention of leaving Thomas an entirely free 
hand. The draft of a letter by Thomas,'” designed to get the Reich Marshal to 
inform the commander-in-chief of the army that he, Thomas, would have full 
authority to deal with economic matters, was altered by Géring at the crucial 
passage. Its revised version ran: ‘For the preparation and implementation of 
the organization necessary for this purpose I have set up a control staff 
answerable to me directly and headed, on my behalf, by State Secretary 
Kérner. It includes, among others, Infantry General Thomas, head of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department in the Wehrmacht High Command.”'* 
On another occasion Goring had given instructions that the economic organi- 
zation should be staffed by “the best forces from industry’, chosen not by 
OK'W but by the Four-year Pian authority."*" Moreover, he delegated the top 
officials of his Four-year Plan authority into the Economic Control Staff East, 


7 See KTB OKW i. 341 (3 Mar. 1941), and sect. I.vu.2(@) (Forster). 

8 See OR W/WFSt/Abt. L (IV Qu) No. 44125/41 g.Kdos., Richtlinien auf Sondergebieten zur 
Weisung No. 21 [Guidelines on special areas supplementing Directive No. 21}, 13 Mar. 1941, No. 
447-PS, IMT xxvi. 53 ff. 

™ BA-MA WiVIIL323. 

® YO Wi/RiAmt bei OKH/Gen.Qu., betr. Wirtschaftsorganisation Barbarossa [concerning 
economic organization Barbarossa], minute dated 14 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/l D. 45 

8 Chef WiRGAmt, minute dated 20 Mar. 1941 (see above, n. 174). 
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so that Thomas’s idea of a loosely constituted advisory body under his ‘central 
responsibility’ soon proved to be an illusion. 

Although the Economic Staff East and its subordinate agencies were 
assured of a military channel of control issuing from OKW, the work to be 
done by the specialized civilian departments was largely controlled by the 
various Reich authorities. The most important Main Group (Chefgruppe) for 
Agriculture in the Economic Staff East was headed by Ministerialdirektor 
Hans Joachim Riecke of the Reich ministry of food, a Party member since 1925 
and an SA Gruppenfiihrer. The Main Group Economic Affairs was headed by 
Ministerialdirektor Gustav Schlotterer, one of Funk’s principal assistants. He 
had been a Party member since 1923 and a leading National Socialist 
economic journalist. After 1933 he had been in charge of the Department for 
Export Promotion in the Reich ministry of economic affairs and in that post 
had been concerned also with trade with the east. The head of his Russian 
desk, Ministerialrat Wilhelm Ter-Nedden, had been employed since 1939-40 
on ‘German-Russian economic planning’ and was now assigned to the two 
principal departments in Main Group ‘W’ of the Economic Staff East. It 
should also be mentioned that in the summer of 1940 Schlotterer had been in 
charge, on Goring’s instructions, of postwar economic planning. After the 
beginning of the German-Soviet war he additionally took charge of the newly 
established Main Department VI (Economic problems of the newly occupied 
eastern territories) in the Reich ministry of economic affairs as well as Main 
Group III Wi (Economic-policy co-operation) in the Reich ministry for the 
occupied eastern territories. (For the structure of the Economic Staff East in 
1941 and for the planned chain of command in the Economic Organization 
East see Diagrams Iu. and L.i.2.) 

These ministerial representatives, enjoying the confidence of the Party and 
experienced in the planning and implementation of large-area economic 
policy, brought with them their own teams of experts into the Economic 
Organization East, so that OK W was eventually left with only the narrow field 
of armaments economy. Initial expectations that Géring’s concept would not 
remain a one-off decision but that the organization for the east would rather 
become a model for all future operations were soon disappointed. On 3 April 
1941 Consul-General Franz Neuhausen paid a surprise call on Thomas and 
informed him that Géring had appointed him “economic dictator’ for Yugosla- 
via.'* OKW’s organization, which was then being built up for the Balkan 
campaign, had to be placed under Neuhausen and a complicated harmoniza- 
tion had to be carried out with his own apparatus. 

As the Army High Command had been somewhat relieved at the news that 
it would be spared the ‘burden’ of administration in Russia, arrangements 
with Thomas proceeded without any conflict. Both sides considered it 
necessary for the forward economic agencies to be closely integrated in the 


wz See KTB WiRtAmvStab 1941, p. 4 (3 Apr. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 
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command structure of the ground forces. It was therefore agreed that while 
operations were in progress the Economic Staff East should be located in the 
immediate proximity of the quartermaster-general, to ensure smooth co- 
operation.'® In the rear army areas the subordination of one economic inspec- 
torate each to the commanding officers and the establishment of one or several 
economic control squads under the security divisions were envisaged, together 
with one Group IV Wi economist at each field headquarters in the rear areas. 
In the army area the higher commands were to have a Group IV Wi economic 
expert assigned to them, who would at the same time be OKW’s liaison 
officer. According to need, these economic agencies would have attached to 
them collecting and scouting units for manufacturing industry and for agricul- 
tural produce and machinery, as well as technical battalions for the restoration 
of supply enterprises, mineral-oil units, and mining companies. 

It was the task of these economic agencies to make themselves available to 
the Wehrmacht commands to meet the immediate needs of the fighting forces. 
Although this task enjoyed priority while operations were in progress, pre- 
parations were to be made at the same time for the utilization of the country for 
the German war effort. In the event this meant that the economic officers had 


3 On the following passages see Wirtschafts-Fiihrungsstab Ost, Richtlinien fur die Fihrung 
der Wirtschaft in den neubesetzten Ostgebieten (Economic Control Staff East, Guidelines for the 
control of the economy in the newly occupied eastern territories}, June 1941, pp. 5-6, BA-MA RW 
31/128 D: Fail Barbarossa, No. 112. 
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to direct supplies simultaneously forward and back, which soon turned out to 
be highly problematical in practice. The procedure was further impeded by the 
complicated regulation of authority to issue commands and instructions. Thus 
while the military and economic apparatuses were leaning upon one another, 
any clear subordination was avoided, The quartermaster-general found him- 
self compelled to sacrifice the principle of uniform administration in the area 
of operations to the economic organization’s striving for independence. 

A question that remained entirely unresolved was that of the relationship 
between the military administration and economic agencies on the one hand 
and the envisaged civilian administration on the other. As Goring had been 
entrusted by Hitler with the unified control of the economy in the occupied 
eastern territories, Thomas saw no reason for aligning the boundaries of his 
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economic inspectorates along the separation-line between military and civilian 
administration. 

Within the Army High Command there was likewise at first no clear 
concept of how, or for what purpose, territories were to be handed over to 
Rosenberg, and attention was therefore focused on the phase of military 
occupation. Discussion between the quartermaster-general and the War 
Economy and Armaments Department, in which State-Secretary Backe also 
participated, led to the drafting of the ‘Rayon Plan’.4 This provided for the 
economically most important Russian districts to be assigned a headquarters 
and a company of occupation troops each, in order to ensure the security and 
exploitation of the hinterland. According to OKW calculations such a pro- 
cedure would require the use of 360,000 men with 4,000 staff cars and 10,000 
trucks—a deployment which might perhaps be possible after the conclusion of 
the campaign but certainly not during operations. OKH therefore solidly 
refused to make such a large number of occupation troops available. Eventu- 
ally Thomas asked for the provision of at least 100,000 men from labour 
service and replacement units;"®5 even that proved to be only partially feasible. 
Thomas found support from Backe, who in an urgent letter to Keitel'® 
demanded the creation of the greatest possible number of occupation troops, 
if necessary at the expense of the labour force in the Reich. He justified his 
demand by the grave situation in Germany’s foodstuff economy, which, he 
argued, made a ruthiess exploitation of Russia indispensable. But this could 
not be accomplished without appropriate pressure on the local population 
there. 

As soon as the occupied territories were handed over to civil administration, 
the Wehrmacht commander appointed by OK W—this was Thomas’s plan— 
would occupy a key position. His duties in the economic sphere were defined 
as ‘supplying the troops in accordance with OKH demands’, as well as 
‘utilization of the country and safeguarding of its economic assets for the 
purposes of the German economy’."*’ The state secretaries and, more particu- 
larly, Rosenberg were informed of this at the beginning of May.'® Rosenberg 
was moreover notified that the Wehrmacht commanders would, in these 
matters, be placed above the civilian administration. Rosenberg objected at 
once, claiming for himself unrestricted responsibility in all spheres, including 
the economy. Hitler settled the conflict with his typical ‘reluctance to commit 
himself’.'*° Once the territories had been handed over to civilian administra- 


4 See the letter of Arbeitsstab z.b.V. to Gen. Thomas, 13 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D. 45. 

"5 Chef WiRiAmt, g-Kdos., Fragen, die durch den Herm Reichsmarschall noch befohlen, 
bzw. beim Fihrer geklart werden missen [Questions on which orders are still to be issued by the 
Reich Marshal or which must be approved by the Fihrer], § May 194£, ibid. (partially published 
in Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’, No. 4). 

% G.Kdos., copy of La B. No. 30/41 g.Kdos., letter by Backe to OK W chief of staff, 14 May 
1941, ibid. 

1 See above, n. 178. 

8 OKW/WFSt/L IV, g.Kdos., conference at Reich Leader Rosenberg’s office, 1 May 1941, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 759. 

1 Hafiner, The Meaning of Hitler, 112. 
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tion, the economic agencies were formally to become part of their apparatus, 
while in their specialized activities they would continue to come under Goring 
and his Economic Control Staff. As for the Wehrmacht commanders, Hitler 
assigned to them only military-security functions and responsibility for sup- 
plies to the troops.’™ It was this very point which set the seal on the failure of 
General Thomas’s concept—of his hopes that, once OKH had been success- 
fully squeezed out of responsibility for the occupied territories, he would 
establish military domination and unified economic control by OKW. The 
road was open to future chaos in German occupation policy in Russia.’ (For 
the proposed boundaries of the economic inspectorates see Map I.11.1.) 

To sum up, it may be said that in the spring of 1941 the head of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department had allowed himself to be induced by 
Hitler and Géring to act as a wedge within the top military leadership, and, in 
pursuit of his boundless ambition, to follow an eventually disastrous policy of 
estrangement from the Army High Command. The separation of the economy 
from overall occupation policy on the one hand encouraged the inclination of 
the Army High Command to prepare and execute operations solely according 
to military and strategic considerations—which made collision with Hitler 
inevitable since for him the war-economy aspect occupied a higher priority. 
And on the other hand, it gave free rein to the economic ageticies’ eagerness 
for booty, which was now able to run untrammelled by any other considera- 
tions. That development was largely also encouraged by German private 
industry, whose interests it met. 


{e) The Invelvement of Private Enterprise 


The majority of German big business had decided, certainly no later than the 
early 1930s, to support those political forces which stood for an expansion of 
the German political and economic sphere towards the east." This general 
agreement with the eastward expansionist aims of National Socialism also 
determined attitudes during the phase of immediate war preparations by the 
Third Reich. Admittedly there were a few industrialists who, at moments of 
international tension, believed they had to remind the political leadership of 
that consensus and call for a strict observation of an anti-Soviet expansionist 
policy," but these were the exception rather than the rule. After all, the fact 
that Hitler’s war policy never lost sight of the creation of an economic ‘living- 
space in the east? was known not only to his closest political and military 


© Hitler’s decree of 25 June 1941: Deutsche Besatzungspolittk, No. 8. : 

't On this see the extensive treatment in Dallin, Gernan Rule in Russta, The factual justification 
of independence for the economic organization, formulated retrospectively in the history of 
WiStabOst, is certainly not to be dismissed lightly; see Deussche Wirtschaftspolitik, 27 ff. However, 
as has been shown above, such considerations were not at the centre of the fundamental decisions 
made in the spring of 1941. 

‘2 See Miller, Ter zur Welanacht, 235 ff., and Germany and the Second World War, i, 189 ff. 

‘3 Mention should be made here of Krauch’s remarks in Apr. 1939 and of the memoranda by 
Rechberg and Réchling in 1938 and 1936 respectively, published in Anatomie des Krieges, Nos. 47, 
80, 82, 93. 
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circle.'% The question of exerting direct influence, or of bringing about a 
change of course, did not therefore arise at all for the top industrialists or 
bankers. So long as the National Socialist leadership—whose powers of de- 
cision had been greatly strengthened after the depression of 1936 in the area of 
economic policy as well—ensured, or even promised, the satisfaction of basic 
economic interests with its foreign-policy or military operations, it could 


™ See Miller, Tor zur Weltmacht, 245 ff., and for Hitler’s military circle the evidence of Below, 
Hitlers Adjutant, 185. 
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maintain the primacy of politics without opposition. Timing and sequence of 
individual expansionist steps might be determined by Hitler unopposed. Thus 
a form of co-operation developed, in which ‘on the one hand, the state was 
guaranteed the pursuance of its political objectives, while, on the other, the 
effectiveness of free entrepreneurial initiative and the freedom of private 
capital were not impaired’.'% 

The approval of Hitler’s war policy by big business undoubtedly reached its 
peak in the summer of 1940. The hegemony which had been achieved in 
Europe assured it of undreamt-of opportunities of expansion and profit, 
especially as the administration was offering every possible support and en- 
couragement for the achievement of close integration with the European 
national economies, and thus for the goal of a strong self-sufficient large-area 
economy under German leadership. Although the resulting tasks required all 
the strength of the German economy, and although their accomplishment was 
still far from being in sight, there was unanimity in top economic circles after 
the campaign in France that the economic ‘reorganization’ of Europe was no 
more than the jumping-off base for a global struggle with the Anglo-American 
bloc for control of the world market, and that German control and freedom to 
dispose over Russian resources had to be viewed as'an indispensable pre- 
requisite.'% And in that context there could scarcely be any doubt that the 
solution of the problem through trade policy was totally unsatisfactory in the 
long term and could represent no more than a provisional solution. 

It is, of course, conceivable that prior to taking important decisions Hitler 
might have conferred also with leading industrialists, and consulted with 
them, without such contacts necessarily being mentioned in those records that 
have come down to us.'9? Even so, it may be assumed with some justification 
that in the decision-making in the spring of 1941 there was no direct impulse 
from big business towards a realization of anti-Soviet aggressive aims. Indirect 
influence, on the other hand, may be detected along the fringes of the political 
decision-making centre, as reflected by the discussion of the problem of large- 
area economics; and that influence should be seen as operating in parallel with 
the views of diplomats and military figures outlined above. 

When, therefore, Governor-General Hans Frank at an economic conference 
at the beginning of June 1940 hinted at the possibility of a military conflict with 
the USSR,'® he could expect to meet with understanding on the part of the 
representatives of trade and industry. By July, within the Wehrmacht High 


"5 Quotation from Der Wirtschafisring, 14 (14 Apr. 1941), 379. See also Volkmann, ‘Verhaltnis’. 

‘® For the contemporary discussion see, among others, the arguments of the well-known 
economist Brinkmann, ‘Die wirtschaftliche Gestaltung’. 

‘7 See Volkmann, ‘Verhiltnis’, 88. Some particularly striking instances are provided by 
Dipl_Ing. Erich Schneider, Lt.-Gen. (retd.}: Emige Erfahrongen des Heeres-Waffenamtes mit der 
Industrie, besonders in der Entwicklung und Pritfung von Waffen, Munition und Geradt (Some 
experiences of the army weapons department in dealing with industry, especially in the develop- 
ment and testing of weapons, ammunition, and equipment), 25 June 1952, BA-MA Bw 9/138. 

' 8 No. 2233-PS, IMT xxix. 419. 
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Command preparations for a military ‘eastern solution’ were a secret which, 
despite all attempts at concealment, was leaking out.'® The Wehrmacht High 
Command order ‘Aufbau Ost’ (Build-up East), resulting in the withdrawal] of 
labour even from vital armaments enterprises, Germany’s defeat in the Battle 
of Britain, as well as the strengthening of the German position in Romania and 
Finland—all these were indications which, by August 1940, were correctly 
interpreted by attentive observers on the management floors of the German 
armaments industry. Detailed preparations for the attack on the USSR were 
by no means confined, in the initial phase, to the political and military planes. 
The realignment of armaments inevitably involved numerous enterprises of 
Germany’s privately owned armaments industry, as well as their suppliers. 
German business in general, in so far as it was able—encouraged by surmises 
or indiscretions**—to adapt to the political jeadership’s war plans, was 
anxious at that stage to ensure its influence on the decision-making process of 
official bodies with regard to the issue of economic policy in the occupied 
Soviet territories. Until the responsibilities of the different authorities were 
clearly defined, it was natural for firms to keep to those authorities which in 
earlier campaigns had been the control centres for the distribution of captured 
stocks, machinery, enterprises, and other economic assets. Individwal firms 
which made themselves indispensable at an early stage by providing expert 
opinions and other information, or by making available appropriate expert 
staff, thus found the field wide open for the pursuit of their own selfish 
interests. 

This meant, primarily, the military economic organization. In contrast to 
OKH, where the excesses of private enrichment through officially gained 
information and influence were viewed with mistrust," matters were handled 
in a comparatively generous way by the War Economy and Armaments 
Department. The close links and co-operation with private enterprise resulted 
in a tolerant attitude towards specialized staff called up for army duties, who, 
in armaments control squads or technical units, or as temporary managers of 
plants, often pursued the interests of their firms.°* In the case of planning 
against Russia the Wehrmacht High Command’s position was further 
strengthened by the fact that the quartermaster-genera] was focusing his main 
interest on the Soviet armaments industry, which he believed could, on past 
evidence, already be regarded as Wehrmacht booty, to be run under the 
auspices of the weapons departments. 

The intensified gathering of intelligence about the Soviet Union, practised 
since August 1940 by the war-economy section, provided a promising field for 


'# See Brautigam, So hat es sich zugetragen, 275. 

wo See e.g. the relevant diary entries in Hassell, Tagebiicher, 162, 165 (22 Sept., 8 Oct. 1940) 

»' Thus the commander of German forces in Denmark reported that ‘all sorts of dubious 
characters are arriving from Thomas’s office (black marketeers)’: Halder, Diartes, 444 (6 May 
1940), 

2 On the close ties between the War Economy and Armaments Department and industry sec 
also the account it. Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungstwirtschaft, 108 ff. 
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industrial influence. Thus the Siemens concern offered information on Soviet 
energy supplies, and IG-Farben provided data on the production of aviation 
fuel in the USSR. In mid-October OKW decided to commission the con- 
cern to compile a major study of the Soviet Union’s chemical industry; this 
provided the basis of the department’s war-economy studies and plans, The 
AEG concern similarly supplied data on the Soviet electrical industry, and in 
early November, while Molotov was in Berlin, an IG-Farben representative 
examined and updated the entire material available on Russia at the War 
Economy and Armaments Department. 

. When Lieutenant-General Stud, during his initial conversations about an 
economic organization, gave instructions that not only should experts on 
Russia be tracked down within the department but in addition contacts should 
be made with civilian circles, he was thinking predominantly, perhaps a litde 
naively, of haulage firms active in east—west trade.* The armaments section, 
however, instructed the officers concerned to go for the big firms which had 
done business with Russia in the past.**5 The first person proposed was a 
Siemens engineer,?* which was hardly surprising considering existing close 
contacts. During the following period the enlistment of specialists continued 
to be governed by personal relations and applications from firms.” Although 
the actual preparations for the establishment of the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department, prior to January 1941, concerned only a limited number of 
technical units, contacts were even then being established on a wide scale in 
order to collect details of experts on Russia in the business world. 

As preparations for the economic aspect of the Russian campaign within the 
Wehrmacht High Command were petering out at the beginning of 1941—an 
outward sign was the cancellation of the induction courses originally planned 
for February—business circles found themselves confronted with a new situ- 
ation in that there was now no contact person available on the government 
side. Admittedly Halder intended to include ‘advisers’ from the world of 
business in his model of military administration,“ but these ideas could not be 
implemented so long as no final decision had been arrived at on the funda- 
mentals of future German occupation policy in Russia. 

In consequence, managerial circles increasingly turned their attention to the 
German-Soviet economic agreement of ro January 1941, which held out the 
prospect of new and exceedingly favourable business opportunities. An IG- 
Farben board meeting on 5 February welcomed the ‘relatively favourable 


* KTB WiRtAmt/Wi 1940, 281 (2 Oct. 1940}, BA-MA RW 19/244; this also supports the data 
which follow. 

24 Ri (Ic), minute dated 1 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/VIII. 411. 

*5 Ru (Ib) 15552/40, minute for Col. Dietrich (Wi VI), dated 5 Nov. 1940, ibid. 26 hid. 

a? See e.g. a recommendation from IG-Farben by way of the foreign ministry, letter GroGkopf, 
22 May 1941, PA, Pol. XIII. 25, p. 198848, and the personal recommendation of Col. Nagel, the 
War Economy and Armaments Department’s liaison officer with Géring, 20 Nov. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 31/195. 

8 Halder, Diaries, 779 (rt Feb. r941)}. 
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success-of export business’ with the USSR.2” The Hoesch concern’s official in 
charge of business with Russia expressed himself ‘very optimistic’ about the 
development of bilateral economic reiations and was favourably impressed by 
the fact that the Russians were already anxious to discuss business for 1942, 
which suggested that Moscow was clearly thinking of ‘long-term planning’.** 
The firm of Thiringische Zellwolle AG opened negotiations about setting up 
a complete factory in the Volga region; these were successfully concluded in 
June 1941.7" The then first secretary at the Soviet embassy in Berlin, Valentin 
Berezhkov, in his memoirs records the frequent visits by leading representa- 
tives of German big business, who expressed the view ‘that the Soviet Union 
and Germany complement one another in many respects and that the devel- 
opment of trade relations benefits both our countries’.?!? There were even 
deliberate warnings of Hitler’s aggressive intentions, which induced the Army 
High Command and the foreign ministry to launch counter-measures.?'3 
However, the interest in exports, which in the 1920s and still in the 1930s had 
perceptibly marked German industry’s attitude towards the USSR, had long 
died down and had no effective political weight any more. The main interest 
now was in securing and further stepping up Soviet deliveries of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, as these had become vital to Germany. General Thomas 
undoubtedly summed up this attitude correctly when he said that trade 
exchanges were of course necessary and useful, but if ‘the military leadership 
is in a position to make good the deficiencies in our raw-material resources by 
way of conquest, then this would be particularly welcomed by our captains of 
industry’ ,?*4 

In any case, there was no doubt in industrial circles about the seriousness of 
the military preparations for aggression.?"5 The Russia Committee of German 
Trade and Industry therefore felt it necessary to warn firms engaged in deals 
with Russia to have themselves briefed by the Committee before engaging in 
business negotations.?° 

When Goring, with his instructions to Thomas on 26 February 1941, 
inaugurated the turn-about in war-economy preparations, he proceeded from 
the belief that, for the purpose of taking over all important enterprises, it 
would be ‘appropriate from the start to involve reliable figures from German 
business concerns, as only with their experience will it be possible to do 


9 Minute of the 24th board meeting on 5 Feb. 1941, No. 8079-NI, Staatsarchiv Nurnberg. 

10 Confidential report by Leibbrandt, 10 Jan. 1941, FA, Dienststelle Ribbentrop, UdSSR. 

“" Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 222; for an extensive survey of the numerous contracts concluded by 
German firms with Soviet wade representatives in the spring of 1941 see Eichler, 
Wirtschaftsbeztehungen, 185-6, 

1 Bereshkow, Jahre, 64. 3 Ibid. 65, and DGFP p xii, No. 260 (3 Apr. 1941). 

1% Thomas, Wehkr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 301—in its interpretation conflicting with Gibbons, 
‘Soviet Industry’, 110-It. 

“3 See Hassel, Tagedticher, 178, 183 (19 Jan., 2 Mar. 1941). 

6 Rufland-Ausschu8 der Deutschen Wirtschaft, Tgb. No. 1369/R.D./C., circular letter dated 
21 Mar. 1941, BA R 7/4699, RWM, Landererlasse, xxxvii; on the same lines also a memorandum 
of the Krupp concern dated 10 Apr. 1941: Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, 111. 
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successful work from the outset’? Even in the military section of the 
economic organization, the key positions, in his opinion, were to be filled by 
‘the best figures from the business world’.2” 

Following that political decision private industry was involved to a greatly 
increased degree in the plans and preparations for the economic organization. 
Admittedly the Wehrmacht’ High Command was no longer the agency for 
that. The co-ordinators of state and private-enterprise interests were now the 
representatives of the civilian economic sector, primarily the ministry for 
economic affairs and the Four-year Plan authority; German big business 
preferred to deal with them rather than with the military. This development 
suited private business: its increasingly close ties with the Party and state 
apparatus made it easier for business to exploit rivalries between authorities in 
order to gain decisive influence and strengthen the autonomy of private 
enterprise against state control.?'9 

On 27 March 1941 the ‘Kontinentale ©] AG’ was founded as the model for 
the new form of co-operation between state and private economy,””° This 
umbrella organization, supported jointly by industry, banking, the military, 
and the economic bureaucracy, was to ensure for German mineral-oil interests 
‘the position which Germany as a great power needs and to which it is 
entitted’.”' For the German war economy to be dependent on the ‘good will’ 
of foreign governments was ‘as dangerous as it is intolerable’. In future any oil 
policy relevant to German supplies was to be made in Germany alone. This 
referred not only to the Balkans. 

Two days prior to the first conference about the establishment of the 
company Halder had had himself briefed on ‘Oil deposits and their im- 
portance for the European economy: Baku’.?? Simultaneously, within the 
Wehrmacht High Command, ‘material for the examination of action against 
the Caucasian oil region’ was being collected, and General Thomas, who was 
a member of the company’s board, never tired of pointing out that the 
conquest of the Caucasus must absolutely be included in operational plans.*3 
A minute by Deutsche Bank correctly described the development of 
Kontinentale O01 AG as depending ‘on the future course of the war’. 

On the basis of such close ties between political, military, and industrial 
expansionist goals, preparations began in March 1941 at the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs for the attack on the USSR. The names of the administrative 
experts needed for the direction of the Economic Organization East were 


17 Minute by Thomas (above, n. 165). 
28 Minute by Thomas of his report to Goring on ig Mar. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIII. 138. 
19 See Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’, 108 ff. 


2° For the background see Eichholtz, Kriegsevertschaft, 235 ff., and Czollek and Eichholtz, 
‘Monopole’, 66 ff. 


“t Hellmer, ‘Neue deutsche Olpolitik’. 2 Halder, Diaries, 759 (22 Jan. 1941). 

23 See the minute by Thomas (above, n. 165) and annexe to OK W/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 
44565/4/g.Kdos., 4 May (941: Fail Barbarossa, No. 47. 

™ Minute by Hermann J. Abs, 23 Jan. toq1: Czollek and Eichholtz, ‘Monopole’, 67. 
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given to the War Economy and Armaments Department by the end of April. 
To facilitate the recruitment of the large number of experts for the technical 
units and the forward economic agencies, preliminary discussions were held in 
certain important fields, such as the iron and metallurgical industry, with 
those private firms which had already earmarked experts for the take-over of 
Soviet enterprises.25 For reasons of security, however, these arrangements 
were not extended until immediately after the launch of the attack. 

Parallel to such questions of personnel, efforts were also being made to 
ensure an exchange of views and information on the Soviet econorny and on 
the economic objectives of the military operation. To that end the ministry for 
economic affairs approached the economic self-administration bodies, the 
industrial and specialized groups, which in tum approached individual 
firms.277 Under the heading of ‘large-area economy’ information was thus 
exchanged on the prospects of expansion into Russia, and requests and 
demands were put forward in advance. Thus, weeks before the actual attack, 
‘lists of booty’ were already circulating in entrepreneurial circles; these had 
either been compiled in industrial archives“ or made available by governmen- 
tal agencies.2° The ministry for economic affairs expected firms to go in for 
‘forward planning’, to make sure they were ‘ready for take-off” at the end of 
the war.” Qn much the same lines were the remarks by Paul Heinrichs, 
manager of the Zeiss concern, at the beginning of May 1941: ‘Meanwhile the 
Balkans-have been cleaned up, and we can now get down to planning for 
whatever comes next.’3' What would ‘come next’ emerged clearly from the 
principal agenda of the economic research institutions and the economic 
departments of big business firms; ever since spring that year—and increas- 
ingly so after the attack on the USSR—they had been producing expert 
opinions on Russia’s economy and making them available to the state authori- 
ties.?73? Interest ranged from sheep-keeping through the leather and footwear 
industry to cement manufacture. 

Competitive pressures and the urge for expansion caused many entre- 
preneurs to place their hopes in the opening up of new marketing and profit 

28 See minute by Hans Reichard, head of the foreign department of the Otto Wolff concern, 
25 June 1941: Czollek and Eichholtz, ‘Monopole’, 73. 

26 See minutes of the 1G-Farben board meeting on 10 July 1941, published in part in Anaromie 
des Krieges, No. 170. 

27 See Eichholtz, Kregswirtschaft, 203. 

a8 See e.g. Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemische Industrie, Die Chemische Industrie der Sowjet- 
Union [Economic group for the chemical industry, The Chemical Industry of the Soviet Union], 
second enlarged version, June 1941, BA-MA RW 1g annexe 1/7510, as well as the collection of 
material on Lagerstatten, cisenschaffende und e¢isenverarbeitende Industrie im europaischen 
Gebiet der UdSSR [Location of the iron-producing and iron-processing industry in the European 
territory of the USSR], which the Reichswerke concern was able to distribute in a third version by 
July 1941, ibid. 1515. 

249 See the reference-paper of WiRiAmt, Die Lage und Ausristungen der Eisenindustrie der 
Sowjet-Union [The situation and equipment of the ferrous industry of the Soviet Union], Mar, 
1941, BA-MA RW 19 annexe 1/176; see also Eichholtz, Kregswirtschaft, 203. 

© Kehrl, dufgaben, 22-3. 

3 Personal letter from Heinrichs, quoted in Schumann, ‘Kriegsprogramm’, 722. 

2 The papers are in the former secret archive OKW/WiRuAm:, BA-MA RW rg annexe I. 
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opportunities in European Russia. In the field of mining it was mainly ‘the 
semi-state-owned Reichswerke concern, directed by Géring’s economic man- 
ager Paul Pleiger, which was anxious to expand the empire it had created in 
central and eastern Europe by the acquisition of the valuable south Russian 
coal and ore deposits.2? Relying on favours from Géring, the management of 
the concern was determined to gain for itself an advantage in Russia over its 
Rhineland-Westphalian competitors, who based their claims largely on the 
period of the First World War. 

The German textile industry also went into action as early as the spring of 
1941. Its representative, the textile industrialist Hans Kehrl, responsible for 
German textile supplies in the ministry for economic affairs as well as in the 
Four-year Plan authority, sought assurances from State Secretary Backe that 
the agricultural leaders would not erect any obstacles to the exploitation of 
Russian cultivation areas or production capacities.?34 In March the Institute for 
Economic Research in a study confirmed Russia’s surplus potential in textile 
raw materials of ‘particular importance to German textile circles’.*35 Although 
Europe possessed the world’s biggest textile production capacity, it was 
nevertheless dependent on substantial Soviet deliveries of hemp, flax, raw 
wool, and linseed.73 Russia moreover represented a still largely undeveloped 
gigantic market which, as the result of a Soviet industrialization policy favour- 
ing a one-sided development of heavy industry, was characterized by a hith- 
erto unsatisfied backlog of demand. It should also be borne in mind that the 
further development of cellulose production—as a substitute for the lacking 
raw materials within the framework of the Four-year Plan—had reached its 
limits, set by an insufficiency of investments, building capacities, manpower, 
and finally even timber as its feedstock, 

The IG-Farben concern, as the largest and most influential enterprise of the 
chemical industry, was interested primarily in eliminating any burgeoning 
competition in Russia and in making sure that the existing capacities there did 
not fall into state hands, or indeed other private hands,237 In the boardroom 
that danger was seen as particularly great in the sphere of Buna. A list was 
therefore compiled of ‘gentlemen suitable for employment in Russia for the 
purpose of taking over any enterprises for the production of synthetic rubber’ 
and submitted to the Economic Organization East.* The issue of Soviet oil 
deposits had already been settled in the interest of the concern in March by the 
foundation of Kontinentale 61 AG. Unresolved, on the other hand, was the 

33 See Miller, “Gen Ostland wollen wir reiten’, and the comprehensive account in Riedel, 
Eisen, 300 ff, 

4 See Kehri, Krisenmanager, 227 ff. ; 

35 Institute for Economic Research, Die Wirtschaft der UdSSR in Einzeldarstellungen [The 
economy of the USSR in separate presentations], issue 2, Mar. 1941, Die Textilwirtschaft der 
Sowjetunion (The textile industry of the Soviet Union], BA-MA RW 19 annexe 1/1134. 

8 See Kiesewetter, ‘Rohstoffprobleme’, 49 ff. 

7 See affidavit by Max Ligner (10 July 1947), member of the JG-Farben board and managing 
director of the Buna Werk GmbH Schkopau, No. NI-6348, published in Fai! 6, 161-2, and the 
evidence given by his deputy Otto Ambros, published in Trials, viii. 292-3. 

38 Letter from Ambros to Krauch, 28 June 1941; Czolick and Eichhoirz, ‘Monopole’, 74 ff. 
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problem, .of nitrogen; production, which represented a dangerous bottleneck 
both for agriculture and for the production of explosives within the German 
sphere of power, On 26 April 1941 the chairman of the board, Professor Carl 
Krauch, once more briefed the general council of the Four-year Plan authority 
on the situation and prospects of European nitrogen supplies.73? In May the 
nitrogen syndicate, which was dominated by [G-Farben, therefore prepared a 
comprehensive study of the Ukraine—rightly regarded as the most important 
nitrogen-producing and -consuming region of the future German empire in 
the east—and passed it on to the Wehrmacht High Command as a basis for its 
planning. 

Influential representatives of German big business therefore not only sup- 
ported the political and military leadership’s decision to conquer European 
Russia in 1941, at the cost of a war on two fronts, but extensively promoted it 
by their active participation in the organizational preparations. This identifica- 
tion of private enterprise with the National Socialist war for living-space 
cannot be fully explained by firm-specific expansionist interests. There was 
also a clear continuity of an eastward-directed imperialist economic policy 
which went back to the First World War. However, these inclinations were 
able to turn aggressive in the spring of 1941 only because the political leader- 
ship was clearly determined to conduct the planned campaign in the east asa 
war of pillage and destruction. The resultant abandonment of traditional 
practices of military occupation and administration allowed business a greater 
measure of collaboration and of influence even on political and military 
planning than had been the case in earlier campaigns of conquest. This 
emerged most conspicuously in the definition of economic war aims. 


Cf) Economic Objectives of the Campaign 


During the first phase of the political and military decision-making process, 
until the end of 1940, economic war aims had been mainly defined in territo- 
rial terms, At the centre of interest was the capture of economically important 
tegions, in order to weaken the enemy and bolster the German war economy, 
Although the quartermaster-general in his plans had envisaged at least a 
partial rehabilitation of the eastern territories to be occupied,*' there existed 
a variety of ideas among the military leaders concerning future economic 
policy vis-a-vis Russia. 

The Navyl High Command, in particular, being more accustomed than the 
army generais to thinking in global economic terms, regarded the objective of 
the campaign as the extension of Germany’s ‘living-space in the east’ and 
hence her definitive immunity against blockade.“ From that point of view it 

™ Notes for the report in the Karinhall Plan file, BA R 25/94, Reichsamt fir Wirtschaftsausbau, 

ue Stickstoff-Syndikat, Wiss. Abt., Ukraine, May 1941, BA-MA RW 19 annexe I/t229. 

ut See sect. 2(a) of the present chapter. 

*° In addition to the above-mentioned observations by Fricke on 28 June 1940 see the retro- 


spective observations by Grand Adm. Doenitz at the naval commanders’ conference on 17 Dec. 
1943, No. 443-D, IMT xxxv. 106-7. 
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was not enough to liquidate the Soviet system or partition the Soviet Union. 
‘Not until the newly created heavy and armaments industry has been de- 
stroyed and once more become dilapidated, and Russia has become a patriar- 
chal authoritarian state with exclusively agricultural and raw-material 
production, will the threat from the east be lifted from Europe,” noted the 
German naval attaché in Moscow, Captain Norbert von Baumbach, on 14 
September 1940. ‘That kind of picture of a ‘new economic order’ in the east 
was in line with the large-area economic plans pursued in Germany since the 
1920s and was getting close to Hitier’s living-space programme. 

Such long-term plans, however, were of no interest initially to the Army 
High Command and, even less, the Wehrmacht High Command. Their plans 
were concerned primarily with a possible utilization of the Soviet armaments 
industry. The question of a specific economic gain from the eastern campaign 
began to move into the centre of attention with Hitler’s Directive No. 21, 
during the second phase of decision-making. This may have been due partly 
to the exacerbation of war-economy problems in the Reich about the turn of 
1940-1. Increasing importance was certainly being attached to the occupation 
of the Caucasian oilfields, in order to safeguard German fuel supplies, and of 
the ‘grain-basket’ of the Ukraine, in order to relieve the food situation 
throughout the German sphere of power. 

In that assessment of economic war aims Hitler was supported mainly by 
Backe and Thomas. A possible indirect factor was the alarming memoranda 
sent by the IG-Farben director Krauch to Géring and Hitler, demanding a 
greater allocation of manpower and raw materials for the development of the 
hydrogenation plants; OK W had not been able to grant him such an allocation 
because of the tight situation in armaments. Hitler himself, in his talk with 
the Italian top leaders on 20 January 1941, touched on this issue when he spoke 
of the possibility of freeing manpower for the armaments industry by eliminat- 
ing the ‘danger from the east’.*5 Four weeks later, in his conversations with his 
Japanese ally, interest was focused on a new share-out of global economic 
power, On that occasion Hitler claimed the European part of the Soviet Union 
for himself, while displaying less interest in its Asian territories. 

Belief in an economic profit to be gained in the east was not unreservedly 
shared throughout German leadership circles. There were sporadic critical 
voices, but these had no effect on the decision-making process. The state 
secretary in the foreign ministry, Freiherr von Weizsacker, openly expressed 
his doubts in a position paper.*47 He was concerned primarily about the risks 


43 Notes dated 14 Sept. for the chief of staff of the naval command, BA-MA RM 8/K 10-2/10. 

4 See KTB WiRtiAmv/Stab 1939/41, p. 112 (22 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. Against this 
background Hitler's remark of 20 June 1941 aboue the economic necessity of a war of conquest is 
readily understood; see Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungsunirtschaft, 300-1. 

MS KTB ORW i. 27§ (22 Jan. 1941). 

46 Hillgruber, Strategie, 484 ff.; id., Japan’; Lehmann, ‘Leitmotive’. 

47 See DGFP p xii, No. 419 (28 Apr. 1941); Hilger, Brinnenungen, 305-6; also Weizsacker, 
Erinnerungen, 354-15. 
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of a war on two fronts. If Britain were really on the point of collapse, he 
argued, then : 


the thought might suggest itself that by the use of force we must feed ourselves from 
Soviet territory .: . If every Russian city reduced to ashes were as valuable to us as a 
sunken British warship, I should advocate the German-Russian war for this summer; 
but I believe that we would be victors over Russia only in a military sense, and would, 
on the other hand, lose in an economic sense. 


He justified his view by the argument that it would not be possible, against the 
expected passive resistance of the Russians, to exploit the conquered land 
effectively or fast enough, while on the other hand one would have to assume 
that the Stalin regime would continue to exist in Siberia and the war in the east 
would be protracted indefinitely. 

On the other hand, of course, there were figures in the foreign ministry who 
identified more strongly with Hider’s living-space programme and therefore 
welcomed the war preparations against the Soviet Union.*4* They emphasized 
the need to provide settlement space for an overpopulated Germany, and, as 
things stood, such space could be found only in the Ukraine. From there some 
10-20 million Slavs would have to be evacuated to Soviet Asia to make room 
for the Germans. The reservations thus created in Siberia would have to be 
strictly controlled by the Reich to prevent any flare-up of Slav resistance. 

Especially critical comment on the idea of rapid economic gain in the east 
came from the Reich minister of finance, Lutz Graf Schwerin von Krosigk.”? 
When he learnt about the preparations for the campaign in the east he feared 
an over-extension of German strength and thought it wiser first of all to 
consolidate what had been accomplished. After Géring had told him that the 
‘reconstruction of Europe’ would be enormously complicated by the con- 
tinued existence of the Soviet regime and that a change of that state of affairs 
was therefore indispensable, he sent an extensive memorandum to the Reich 
Marshal in April 1941, based primarily on economic arguments.?% In particu- 
lar he rejected the assumption that the German supply situation could be 
substantially improved by the conquest of southern Russia. There would be no 
perceptible relief in the area of foodstuffs. On the contrary, he argued, as the 
Russians would burn down their barns and fields, less grain would be collected 
from Russia that year than the Reich would receive on the basis of current 
delivery contracts. And even if yields could be increased in the long term, there 
still remained the enormous transport difficulties. Even the greatest gain that 
could be achieved would never offset the loss which was bound to arise from 
the inevitable decline of domestic production in the event of a prolongation of 
the war. 


u® Vertraulich, Perséniich, Russische Skizzen [Confidential, personal, Russian sketches], Feb. ' 
1941, estate of Niedermayer (BA-MA N 122/9), who records remarks presumably made by Consul 
Etsenlohr during his stay in Moscow for the purpose of discussing resettlement issues. 

49 See Schwerin von Krosigk, Erinnerungen, ii. 237-8. 

*¢ Letter from Schwerin von Krosigk to Goring, 19 Apr. 1941, BA R 2/24243. 
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Significant, however, is his reservation that matters would look different ‘if 
the Russians did not keep their pact with us, failed to make the promised 
deliveries, etc. So far, however, there are no indications of such an attitude. 
On the contrary, I believe that, out of understandable fear, the Russians would 
strip off their own shirts in order to satisfy our delivery requests, even if we 
stepped them up further.”4s 

Similar views were held also by the spokesman for industry within 1 the circle 
of the bourgeois opposition movement, Ulrich von Hassell. He foresaw a 
‘greatly increasing danger to food supplies’ in the event of a German attack on 
the USSR, and expected three consequences: ‘() deliveries from Russia being 
cut off, whereas the Ukraine can become utilizable only after a long time; (2) 
new exceedingly heavy burdens on all war material and human resources; (3) 
deliberately triggered complete encirclement.” 

This essentially marginal criticism, therefore, was aimed primarily at the 
expectation of instant economic gain in the sense of a short-term cost-effec- 
tiveness analysis. However, as a result of Backe’s and Thomas’s contrasting 
Statements both the military leadership and Hitler had Jong made up their 
minds. In a third phase of the decision-making process the overall econornic 
profit of the campaign was to them beyond any question. The problem 
which instead moved to the fore was the metheds to be used in order to 
achieve the maximum profit. Hider’s decision in favour of a new procedure 
moreover implied exploitational aims which reached further than in his past 
campaigns. 

Goring’s instruction to General Thomas to set up an Economic Organiz- 
ation East enabled the Wehrmacht High Command to lay down some initial 
specific war aims in the economic sphere with binding validity. The basics of 
this had already been outlined by Thomas in his memcrandum to Hitler.?53 
The goal was the collection of raw materials and foodstuffs to relieve the 
German war economy. The question of industrial rehabilitation, however, was 
left open. Reference to the high level of performance by the Soviet armaments 
industry suggested that its utilization was at least being considered in the 
Wehrmacht High Command. That, as weil as the development of transport 
and the production and processing of raw materials, would admittetily require 
some measure of industrial activity in the occupied territory. And there was 
always the additional task—-in line with Hitler’s instructions—of supporting 
the army in the east. 

The new economic organization eventually combined within itself both 


3° Géring in his reply did not take up the economic arguments. This is not surprising, as he bad 
meanwhile received different predictions from Thomas. 

13 Hassell, Tagebticher, 183 (2 Mar. 1941). On this point Hassell’s opposition was not one of 
principle, as his views were largely in line with the plans for a large-area economy, in the 
implementation of which in south-eastern Europe he was then taking an active part. His concept 
for Europe was based also on the involvement of Russia as a supplementary region; see Asendorf, 
‘Hassell’, 395. 

78 Memorandum of 13 Feb. 1941: Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswireschaft, 515 ff. 
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‘military and civilian obligations—i.e. it had to send supplies both forwards to 
‘the fighting forces:and: backwards to relieve the German war economy.* In 
addition, it was to get the Soviet economy going again—at least in certain 
‘sectors—and thereby create. the prerequisites of its integration in the German 
large-area economy. Although supplies for the troops had priority in OKW 
preparations, the three categories of duties were not clearly delineated. As- 
suming a: campaign of short duration, such a separation of tasks was not 
perhaps indispensable; but the longer the campaign went on, the greater the 
‘problems which a parallelism of different tasks was bound to create: In the 
spring of 1941, however, such imponderables were disregarded, and not only 
in the Wehrmacht High Command. The drafts of economic war aims worked 
out jointly by Thomas’s department and the civilian economic authorities, 
however, reveal another sigriificant feature. The principle, first contained in 
the quartermaster-general’s reflections of February 1941, that not the entire 
occupied territory but only its economically important parts should be placed 
‘under ‘orderly administration’,*5 had been further developed and defined by 
Thomas. It was now laid down that territories which ‘are of no economic 
importance for the conduct of operations, or for the greater German war 
economy; or for the creation of new states’ were to be ‘economically neglected 
after the most extensive exploitation’.2%® Moreover, the form of management 
was to be so chosen ‘that the greatest possible benefit is achieved in terms of 
the overall war effort’. Special importance was to be attached to the ‘attain- 
ment of a great surplus of agricultural and mineral-oil products’. 

Although this concept, in spite of repeated approaches, had not been 
explicitly approved either by Hitler or by Géring prior to the German attack 
on the USSR, General Thomas on 29 April 1941 briefed the three Wehrmacht 
services along these lines on the tasks and structure of his Organization East.*57 
Three days later his directives were accepted as a binding outline for future 
work at a conference of state secretaries.** They contained the following 
statements: 


“1. The war can be continued only if the entire armed forces are fed from Russia in 
the third year of the war, 


‘2. Tens of millions of people will undoubtedly starve to death if that which we 
require is taken out of the counrry. 
3. Of greatest importance is the securing and removal of ail crops, oil-cake, with 


grain occupying a lower prionty. Available fat and meat will presumably be consumed 
by the troops. 


4 See Encwurf [draft] OKRW/WiRGAme, Apr. 1941, and Gen. Thomas’s minute dated 5 May 
1941: Miiller, ‘Interessenpolitik’, Nos. 3 and 4. 

5 Paper exercise of the quartermaster-general, Feb. 1941, annexe 15, BA-MA RH 3/v. 132. 

6 Entwurf [draft] OKW/WiRvAmt, Apr. 1941: Miillet, ‘Interessenpolitik’, No. 3. 

257 WiRu/Ic, minute dated 29 Apr. #941, No. 1157-PS, IMT xxvii, 32 ff.; in a list of points to be 
discussed at the subsequent conference of state secretaries it was again pointed out that the 
submitted draft should at last be signed by the Fithrer or the Reich Marshal: see Stab fa, 
Besprechung Staatssekretare [conference of state secretaries], 2 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D 45. 

a8 Minute dated 2 May 1941, No. 2718-PS, IMT xxii. 84. 
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4. Industry must be restarted only in areas of deficiency, such as: 
factories for means of transport 
factories for general supply piant (iron) 
textile mills 
armaments enterprises only in areas where there are bottlenecks in Germany. 


Repair workshops for the troops to be, of course, opened on an increased scale. 


This programme was absorbed, during the weeks that followed, into a 
number of papers prepared in the Wehrmacht High Command and containing 
directives for the exploitation of the eastern territories to be occupied. With a 
few modifications they continued to be valid for the officers and administrative 
officials of the Economic Organization East until the collapse of the eastern 
front in 1944. The relevant decrees by G6ring and Hitler shortly after the 
beginning of the German-Soviet war likewise merely confirmed Thomas’s 
drafts. The most important document was ‘Guidelines for the direction of 
the economy in the newly occupied eastern territories’, also known as the 
‘Griine Mappe’ (green folder) from the colour of its cover. In addition to 
organizational regulations it contained a detailed presentation of the principles 
laid down by the state secretaries on 2 May 1941. Again, the problem of 
agricultural policy played the main part, This was the responsibility of State 
Secretary Backe of the ministry of food. His decisions were accepted by the 
Wehrmacht High Command without comment and incorporated in the mili- 
tary directives. 

Backe, as mentioned above, had assured Hitler that possession of the 
Ukraine would relieve him of all economic worries. While this was in line with 
the ancient German dream of the ‘Ukrainian bread-basket’, it soon acquired 
special topicality as a result of the growing crisis in food supplies within the 
German sphere of power. Indeed, Backe’s continual warnings of a collapse of 
food supplies had contributed to that development." However, the investiga- 
tions and calculations made at the beginning of 1941 within the Wehrmacht 
High Command and in the staff of the Reich Peasant Leader about the 
potential gain arising from an occupation of European Russia gave little 
ground for optimistic expectations.” According to that study ‘the world’s 
greatest contiguous economic region’ scarcely produced any agricultural sur- 
pluses. Even the Ukraine recorded a surplus only in its southern part, while its 
central and northern areas, because of their high population density and their 
industrialization, had to be regarded as areas dependent on imports. It was 


49° Fuhrer Decree, 29 June 1941, KTB OKW i, document annexe No. 63, and Ordinance by 
Géring, 27 July 1941: Deutsche Besatzungspoltik, No. 76. 

© The folder was distributed in a thousand copies, BA-MA RW 31/128 D. 

8 See sect. 3(a) of the present chapter. 

*1 See Erzeugung und Verbrauch von Nahrungs- und Futtermitteln in der UdSSR, bearb. im 
Stabsamt des Reichsbauernfahrers [Production and consumption of foodstuffs and feeding-stock 
in the USSR, compiled by the staff of the Reich Peasant Leader}, 28 Mar. 1941, BA-MA Wi/E D 
1645. Similar warnings of a deterioration of the situation came also from within the Four-year Plan 
authority itself, as later reported by Dr Friedrich Richter, in charge of eastern affairs; see excerpt 
from his field-post letter dated 26 May 1943, BA R 6/60a; also sect. [.tu.2(d) ann. 144. 
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necessary, moreover, to remember that, because of the high level of mechan- 
ization of Soviet agriculture, wartime effects and internal upheavals must 
instantly result in substantial losses of yield. 


These losses can only be made good over several years and are likely to reach their peak 
in the second year, when cultivation can no longer be adequately performed. For that 
reason no surpluses should be expected under the given circumstances for several years 
to come; even immediate requirements for human and animal consumption will 
probably scarcely be met for some time. 


On the other hand, there were no reliable data on harvest yields. Because of 
fluctuations in consumption and during the harvest, and of losses in collection 
and transport etc., virtually any desired surplus or deficit could be calculated 
for Russia. Estimates of a ‘normal’ gross harvest varied between 80m. and 
120m. t. of grain. What realistic booty targets could be based on that kind of 
data? The Berlin agricultural experts dodged the question. They proceeded 
solely from German requirements. The most important basis of calculation 
was the amount of grain which Moscow was prepared to supply under the 
trade agreement. These 2.5m.t. were already firmly incorporated in the Ger- 
man balance sheet for food. If one added the supply of the army in the east 
with its more than three million men, as well as the exceedingly tight food 
situation in the rest of the German sphere of power, then requirements quickly 
rose to 8-10m.t. of grain which had te be collected from Russia. Because a 
‘normal’ surplus of scarcely more than Im.t. could at best be expected from 
European Russia, the economic leadership had to find new ways of redeeming 
Backe’s promise. The agricultural experts found a way out, with the aid of the 
geographical conditions on the one hand and, on the other, the introduction 
of a radical hunger strategy. In an expert opinion the Berlin agro-geographer 
Waldemar von Poletika had pointed to the familiar disparate distribution of 
agricultural production in the different climatic zones of the USSR.*% In the 
office of the Reich Peasant Leader it had also been realized that, notwithstand- 
ing all fluctuations, ‘the relative ratio of the individual Russian provinces 
remained constant’. The idea therefore suggested itself of restoring a condi- 
tion that had existed in Russia before the First World War—diverting the 
surpluses of the south across the Black Sea, to be exported to central Europe. 
The areas of deficiency in central and northern Russia, however, especially the 
big industrial regions, would thereby be cut off from their foodstuff basis.™ 

In this way the Berlin agricultural experts were hoping to achieve a grain 
surplus of the order of 8.7m. t. for the purposes of the Reich. This entailed an 

*3 Prof. Dr W. von Poletika, Naturverhdltnisse und Agratgeographie der Sowjetunion [Natural 
conditions and agro-geography of the Soviet Union], BA-MA RW 19 annexe I/1550. 

84 Study, 28 Mar. 1941 (above, n. 262); see also the presentation in Backe, Gerretdewirtschaft. 

**3 See Poletika’s study (above, n. 263); a few months later the author held key positions in 
the Main Group Agriculture of the Economy Staff East; after the war he was director of the 
Agricultural Research Centre for the Eastern States in Bonn. For the Soviet judgement on the 


concept of agricultural exploitation in the Third Reich see Sinicyna and Tomin, ‘Proval agrarnoj 
politiki’, 32 ff. 
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overall reduction of Jocal consumption by some 12 per cent; this would most 
painfully affect the population in the deficit areas. How was such a forcible 
intervention in the organically grown structures of the Soviet agrarian and 
food economy to be accomplished? Quite apart from the enormous transport 
difficulties, there were the problems of actually getting hold of all the stocks, 
of ensuring harvesting measures, and of collecting the harvest yield as com- 
pletely as possible. This ruled out any interference with the existing collective- 
farm system. In order to attain the collection target, the option of material 
incentives to win the co-operation of the local population was not available. 
Backe and Thomas had from the outset relied on a different method—the use 
of the most brutal coercive measures to compel the Russians to hand over their 
stocks. That, in their opinion, was necessary especially in the deficit areas, 
seeing that the German forces had to be fed off the land there too. This meant 
a double burden for the affected local population. Not only would the usual 
food supplies not be arriving from the areas of agricultural surplus in the 
south, but their own already inadequate supplies would be further depleted in 
order to feed the German troops. The consequences of such a procedure were 
spelt out clearly at the conference of state secretaries on 2 May 1941. The 
predictable death by starvation of many millions of Soviet citizens did not 
particularly worry either the Wehrmacht High Command or the German 
agricultural leaders. On the contrary, this prediction led, if anything, to a 
further radicalization of measures, as the people condemned to death by 
starvation would have to be prevented from becoming a security problem or a 
threat to economic management. (For the distribution of grain within the 
USSR see Map [mi.2.) 

Quite apart from such apparent constraints, the ideological intoxication of 
the leaders of the Third Reich was hardly likely to tolerate scruples about the 
starvation strategy. After all, had not National Socialist propaganda been 
pillorying the Soviet regime’s ‘starvation policy’ for years, thereby cultivating 
the age-old prejudice of the Slav people’s capacity for suffering? Why then 
should the German occupiers act more humanely than Stalin had done during 
his collectivization drive in the early 1930s? Backe’s instructions to the Ger- 
man agricultural controllers to be appointed in occupied Russia therefore 
stated; ‘Poverty, hunger, and frugality have been borne by the Russian indi- 
vidual for centuries. His stomach is elastic—therefore no false pity!’ The 
directives for agricultural policy” with their undisguised diction and their 
would-be technocratic arguments clearly revealed the economic war aims of 
the Third Reich. In connection with the establishment of a self-sufficient 
German large-area economy the Soviet Union was to be exploited as a colonial 

3 612 Gebote fiir Landwirtschaftsfiihrer [12 rules for agricultural controllers}, 1 June 1941, 
No. USSR-089, IMT xxxix. 366ff.; a copy of the ‘Kreislandwirtschaftsfiihrer-Mappe’ {district 
agricultural controller’s folder], relating to those 12 rules, is kept in BA-MA RW 31/135. 

7 Wirtschaftspolitische Richtlinien fir Wirtschaftsorganisation Ost, Gruppe Landwirtschaft 


[Economic-policy directives for Economic Organization East, Group Agriculture], 23 May 1941, 
No. EC-126, IMT xxxvi. 145 ff. 
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Map L.in.2. Grain Distribution within the Soviet Union (1939) 


Source: Prof. Dr W. v. Poletika, Berlin: Naturverhaltnisse und Agrargeographie der 
Sowjetunion [Natural conditions and agricultural geography of the Soviet Union], BA- 
MA RW 19 annexe I/1550. 


hinterland. ‘The aim was not ‘to convert the population to National Socialism 
but to turn it into our tool’, Above all the question must be: ‘How does this 
help Germany?” From that point of view the ‘destruction of the Russian 
processing industry in the forest zone’ was ‘also an absolute necessity for 
Germany’s future’—a statement reminiscent of the above-quoted navy 
memorandum of September 1940 (see I. n. 82) and typical of the continuity 
of economic-policy attitudes towards the Soviet Union. The consequences of 
such a programme were discussed in detail. They culminated in the statement 


+ 12 Gebote, No. USSR-089, IMT xxxix. 369. 
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that the ‘gradual death both of the industry and of a large portion of the 
population in the former deficit areas’ was indispensable.79 


Many tens of millions of people will become superfluous in those areas and will have 
to die or to emigrate to Siberia. Any attempts to save the local population from death 
by starvation through the importation of surpluses from the black-earth zone can only 
be at the expense of food supplies for Europe. They would undermine Germany’s and 
Europe’s immunity to blockade. : 


The agricultural leadership wished to see all economic activity subordinated 
to that one single objective. The immediate task was to ensure ‘the supply of 
the fighting forces with foodstuffs and fodder and the feeding of Greater 
Germany for years ahead’.?” The War Economy and Armaments Department, 
which was in charge of the preparation of the ‘Green Folder’, concurred with 
that view in general terms, though its radical deindustrialization plans were 
not unanimously accepted there. In the short term, at least, OK W did not wish 
to do without a certain measure of industrial activity. An important starting- 
point was thought to be the area of the armaments industry, for which the 
Wehrmacht High Command declared itself to be ‘solely competent and re- 
sponsible’ .?”" 

The heavy strain on armaments capacities in Germany and the gigantic 
plans of the Wehrmacht services for the future inevitably focused attention on 
the extremely modern and highly effective Soviet armaments industry, Even in 
April 1941 a Luftwaffe commission had been able to inspect enterprises of the 
Soviet aviation armaments industry and had been surprised by its volume.”” 
In January 1941 the war-economy section had assumed that it could not be 
expected that the Soviet armaments plants would be captured intact. In 
February General Thomas in his memorandum then predicted the capture of 
75 per cent of the Soviet armaments capacity. A certain euphoria seems 
thereupon to have arisen in the Wehrmacht High Command. The realization 
that ‘in the great unified continental European armaments region, extending 
from the North Cape to the Mediterranean and backed by the vast Russian 
economic sphere, no insuperable war-economy problems’ would arise ‘any 
longer’ was bound to be attractive. Steps were therefore taken in the War 
Economy and Armaments Department for transferring manufacturing bottle- 
necks in the armaments area to Soviet enterprises.?”4 The prerequisite no 
doubt was a higher degree of industrial activity than envisaged by the agricul- 
tural leadership or than was compatible with the long-term economic-policy 
objectives of the Third Reich. Even if the Soviet armaments factories really 


%%” Wirtschaftspolitische Richtlinien (above, n. 267), 138, 156. 

» Dienstanweisung [official instruction] No. 1 for the Kreislandwirtschaftsfihrer [diserict 
agricultural controller], 1 June 1941, BA-MA RW 31/135. 

«1 Green Folder, pt. 1, 21, BA-MA RW 31/128 D. 

7 See sect. I.1v.2(b) at n. 313 (Boog). mm Schneider, ‘Kampf der Giganten’. 

™ OKW/iRGAmt/Ri llc, Verfilgungsentwurf betr. Ausnutzung, Erkundung, Zuwcisung 
und Verwaltung der russischen Rustungsindustrie [Draft instruction concerning utilization, 
exploration, assignment, and administration of the Russian armament industry], May i941, BA- 
MA RW 31/162. 
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were captured intact; there was still the crucial question whether the raw 
materials, energy, and deliveries necessary for recommissioning them could be 
made available. As, moreover, these enterprises were predominantly located in 
the agricultural deficit ateas, food supplies for the necessary manpower were, 
on the Germans’ own plans, exceedingly doubtful. This objective of exploiting 
the Russian territory for armaments production was not in fact pursued with 
particular urgency in the Wehrmacht High Command. Nevertheless it was 
included in the list of tasks and objectives in the ‘Green Folder’,?%5 without the 
conflict between these goals and the premisses of the agricultural policy being 
resolved in any detail. , 

The inability of the military and civilian agencies to work out between them 
a realistic and well-thought-out overall economic strategy was revealed also in 
other areas. Thus, according to ali official directives, priority was to be given 
to raw materials in order to underpin the German war economy. Along with 
oil, other vital raw materials in short supply were platinum, magnesium, and 
rubber; these were to be collected immediately and shipped to Reich territory. 
Raw-material production was generally to be restarted, which would no doubt 
require a large native workforce. Yet the starvation strategy made it impossible 
from the outset to feed them properly. 

There was yet another regulation, presumably initiated by the ministry for 
economic affairs, to the effect that there was no point in controlling consump- 
tion in the east because no organized economic structure existed there. In- 
stead, all ‘raw materials, semi-finished and finished goods of any use to us’ 
were to be withdrawn from trade, and all business with third countries was to 
be cut off. Any surpluses of goods were, as a matter of principle, earmarked 
solely for German needs. This meant that the needs of the forces had to be 
satisfied first of all—especially their immediate requirements of foodstuffs and 
fodder, motor-fuel, tyres, clothing, sapper and construction materials, work- 
shop equipment, and medical needs, As for matching the short-term demands 
of the troops and the homeland with the objective of a longer-term economic 
reconstruction, at least in certain areas—to that question the forward. econ- 
omic control squads found no answer in their documents or instructions. 

Another example was the statement in the ‘Green Folder’ that 520,000 
tractors and 180,000 combine harvesters would be available to Soviet agricul- 
ture in 1941. These figures had simply been taken over from Soviet statistics, 
without anyone questioning whether these machines could really still be 
counted on when military operations died down. Without that fleet of ma- 
chines, as well as the provision of at least 200,0c0 trucks together with the 
necessary fuel—moreover of an order of magnitude that exceeded total 
German consumption—it would be impossible to bring the harvest in or plant 
for the next season. Whether Backe’s foresight in holding German farm 
machinery and equipment ready for possible employment in the east?” rep- 


275 On the following passages see Green Folder, pt. 1, June 1941, BA-MA RW 31/128 D. 
% Evidence in KTB WiStab Ost/Chefgr. La 1941/42, BA-MA RW 31/42. 
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resented an adequate preparation was exceedingly doubtful. Against that 
background, General Thomas’s summing up is bound to seem more than a 
little boastful: 


The theoretical groundwork, i.e. the equipment of the economic organization to be 
employed and of the troops moving into Russia with the necessary war-economy 
material, had been carried out in model fashion; it may be stated that never before had 
an army been so well furnished with war-economy data about the enemy country as the 
German army in Russia.?7 


The mere idea that an occupying power might ‘take over’ the conquered 
economy without appreciable losses and that it might remould it to its own 
requirements within a very short period of time, or that, without regard for the 
subjected population, it could extract a maximum profit, solely on the basis of 
an open threat of force and terror—that idea seems unrealistic in retrospect, 
even though to contemporaries and to the actual executants it might have 
seemed no more than compliance with economic constraints. To restrict 
economic activity to only a few sectors while the rest were being neglected— 
that was an economic strategy which might have worked against underdevel- 
oped nations. In the case of the Soviet Union, however, of a great power 
developing into an industrialized society, it was surely doomed to failure from 
the outset. It took a whole year before the realization gained ground in 
German circles that success, even if only in the key areas of army supplies, 
agriculture, and oil extraction, was not possible in the east except on the basis 
of a functioning overall economy. The change of direction, however, came too 
late to have any effect on the course of the war.7* 

The ‘eastern experts’ of the NSDAP had been busy since 1933, under 
Rosenberg’s leadership, with detailed plans for a political and racial ‘new 
order’ for Russia under German rule.””? In the summer of 1940 they intensified 
their instructional and research work. In July 1940 the foreign-policy depart- 
ment of the NSDAP prepared a study for Hitler on Moscow’s activities in 
eastern and south-eastern Europe.” In September Rosenberg made a com- 
prehensive report to Hitler on his department’s research work to date.*®? In 
April 1941 he submitted a memorandum on objectives and methods of future 
German occupation policy in the east,*3 and shortly afterwards he was of- 
ficially appointed ‘Plenipotentiary for the central handling of matters relating 
to the east European region’ .**4 The party officials were thus ready to assume 


27 Thomas, Wehr und Riistungswirtschast, 266. 278 Deutsche Wirtschaftspolink, 187. 

9 See the survey in Miller, Tor zur Weltmacht, 262 ff. 

#0 See e.g. ‘Mitteilungen tiber die Sowjetunion’ {Information on the Soviet Union}, published 
twice monthly from Sept. 1940 by the Hauptstelle Ostland des Gauschuhingsamtes Danzig- 
Westpreufen [Central office Eastland of the regional Party schooling department Danzig-West 
Prussia], BA NS 22/1026, 3 See Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, 78. 

#1 See Mitreilung Rosenbergs in einem Schreiben an Goring [Report by Rosenberg im a letter 
to Goring), 5 Oct. 1940, BA NS 43/3. 

. 8 Memorandum No. 1, 2 Apt. 1941, No. 1017-PS, [MT xxvi. 547 ff. 

“4 Hitler’s Decree, 20 Apt. 1941, No. 965-PS, ibid. 383-4. 
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their duties in Hitler’s living-space programme. The question at this point is 
not so much Rosenberg’s political and ideological disruption plans vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union as his economic-policy ideas resulting from them, and the 
influence he had on the formulation of the economic war aims for Operation 
Barbarossa. 

_ In his very first memorandum of April 1941 he made it clear that the 
political objectives ‘naturally become valid only after the important 
war-related deliveries from the territories to be occupied—the deliveries nec- 
essary to the Greater German Reich for the continuation of the war—have 
been secured’. And two days before the opening of the attack he declared 
again: 


The feeding of the German people undoubtedly holds the top place now on the list of 
German demands in the east, and there the southern regions and the northern Cauca- 
sus will have to assist the feeding of the German people. We certainly do not see that 
we have any duty to feed the Russian people from these surplus areas as well. We know 
that this is a tough necessity, beyond all emotion. Undoubtedly a very extensive 
evacuation will be necessary and the Russian nation will certainly have to face very 
difficult years. To what extent industries are to be preserved there (rolling-stock 
factories etc.) will have to be decided at a later date.*® 


The ‘tough necessities’, as formulated by the military and business leaders, 
evidently met with his approval. 

The reason for this approval was that the short-term economic objectives 
coincided, at least in part, with Rosenberg’s long-term plans fora ‘new order’. 
This was true especially for the area of ‘Old Russia’ around Moscow, which 
had been classified by General Thomas and his experts as a foodstuff deficit 
area and had therefore been earmarked for ruthless ‘exploitation’.“” 
Rosenberg accepted the directive of Economic Organization East and de- 
manded ‘very extensive economic utilization, such as removal of all expend- 
able stocks, machinery, and equipment, especially of available transport stock, 
river barges, etc. Rosenberg justified such a procedure not only on 
economic grounds but also by National Socialist racial policy: German rule 
was to be made safe ‘by the total annihilation of the Bolshevik-Jewish state 
administration’ and ‘Muscovite Russia’ used ‘on a major scale as a dumping- 
area for undesirable population elements’. These, in Rosenberg’s view, in- 
cluded the native intelligentsia of the Baltic States, whose removal would 
make room for German settlement. In a similar manner he intended to make 
the Caucasus and the Ukraine ‘racially pure’; as a first stage he envisaged the 
confinement of Soviet Jews in ghettos. 

Even on the question of preserving the collectivization of agriculture— 
subsequently to become the most contentious issue in occupation policy 

#5 Memorandum No. t (above, n. 283), 548. 
3% Rosenberg’s speech on 20 June 1941, No. 1058-PS, IMT xxvi. 622. 


1 Minute by Gen. Thomas, 5 May 1941: Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’, No. 4. 
28 Memorandum No. 1 (above, n. 283), 549. 
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during the German-Soviet war—Rosenberg initially showed great under- 
standing for the attitude of the economic departments.” There was no doubt 
that during the first phase an effective exploitation of the country would only 
be possible with the help of the collective farms. The expected shortage of 
draught animals, dairy cattle, and general livestock, as well as the necessary 
equipment for cultivation, Harvesting, and transport, ruled out any immediate 
establishment of individual peasant farmsteads, even though decollectivization 
occupied a key position in Rosenberg’s concept for the east, in order to win the 
‘willing co-operation’ of the rural population.7” Expecting as they did a short 
campaign, the economic departments believed they could dispense with such 
co-operation. Even the suggestion of the foreign ministry that the peasants 
should at least be promised the reprivatization of farm land at the start of the 
German invasion, and that livestock already in private ownership or the 
produce of so-called private plots should on no account be requisitioned, was 
not acceptable to the military leaders or to the agrarian politicians in Econ- 
omic Organization East, since any consideration for the native population 
must ultimately be at the expense of the hoped-for volume of booty.2 
There were a number of other contentious issues. In the discussion of the 
currency problem, for instance, economic exploitation goals clashed with 
Rosenberg’s ‘new order’ ideas. As early as mid~May 1941 the Reichsbank had 
submitted a position paper for the Green Folder section on money and 
credits.*” It took account of the exceptional importance of monetary policy 
especially in the case of Russia. As the German occupying power would not be 
willing or able to offer any real equivalent to the population for services or 
local material goods, the success of the economic exploitation policy would 
depend largely on the confidence shown by the loca! population in the cur- 
rency of the occupying power. The collection of grain in the Ukraine in 1918 
had failed primarily because the German authorities did not have enough 
roubles and because the parallel use of the rouble and the newly introduced 
karbovanec had caused a lot of difficulties.* In line with its past practice, the 
Reichsbank in 1941 intended to set up in the occupied countries of Europe 
fifteen Reich Credit Banks, as well as an issuing-house in the Soviet Union, 
and issue uncovered payment vouchers to the troops as well as to the econ- 


79 See Altgemeine Instruktion fir alle Reichskommissare in den besetzten Ostgebieten [Gen- 
eral instruction to all Reich commissars in the occupied eastern territories], 8 May 1941, No. 1030- 
PS, IMT xxvi. 578. 

*» See part i of Arbeitsrichtlinien des Reichsministers fiir die besetzten Ostgebiete fir die 
Zivilverwaltung (Braune Mappe) (Working directives issued by the Reich minister for the occu- 
pied eastern territories for the civilian administration (Brown Folder)], published in Green 
Folder, pt. ii, 2nd edn., Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 31/131. 

4 The representative of the foreign minister complained ‘that by our efforts and slogans to 
preserve collective and state farms (for sound reasons) in their present form we are giving up the 
tost effective means of propaganda’: Ref. GroSkopfe¢o.D. EX 3 g. Rs., minute of a conference 
at the foreign minisury on 29 May 1941 concerning eastern issues, PA, Pol. XIII. 25. 

2 Reichsbank position paper, 15 May 1941, BA R 2/30921. 

™ Borowsky, Ukrainepolitik, 92 ff., 200f. 
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omic.administration to meet initial needs. Their redemption was later to be set 
off. against occupation-cost payments and reparations from the occupied ter- 
ritory.24 

Rosenberg’s staff vigorously protested against such manipulation.#5 On 23 
May 1941 Rosenberg actually appeared in person, along with his top officials, 
at the ministry for economic affairs so that, in conversation with Funk, 
Schlotterer, and a Reichsbank representative, he might get the directive 
changed. He insisted that the currency problem could not be dealt with from 
a economic point of view alone, as conditions in the east differed from those 
in the west. Because of the ‘very low standard of education of the Russian 
people’ they would not even be able to read the Reich Credit Bank vouchers 
envisaged. It would therefore be preferable to introduce the Reichsmark in the 
Baltic countries at once, while retaining the rouble for the moment in the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus—unul such time as local national banks had been 
set up—and moreover, in order to avoid a shortage of money, start printing 
roubles in Germany without delay. Now the Reichsbank objected to the 
suggestion that it should counterfeit money and doubted that the German 
army command would agree to pay its troops in forged roubles. Funk, on 
the other hand, was impressed by Rosenberg’s political arguments and in- 
structed Schiotterer ‘to negotiate with the military men at once, to find out if 
they would accept the proposals which had emerged in the course of the 
meeting’. 

The Wehrmacht High Command came out unambiguously against 
Rosenberg. The introduction of Reich Credit Bank vouchers was ordered in 
the Green Folder, and explained as follows: 


The purpose of the Reich Credit Bank vouchers is, on the one hand, to keep the 
industry of the occupied country going—in so far as it is of importance to us and is 
desirable for the preservation of quiet and order—and, on the other, to satisfy and 
balance the German forces’ requirements of money. The former aim is achieved by the 
granting of credits to industrial and other enterprises, as well as to financial institutions 
or central or local administration bodies, when the granting of such credits is in the 
German interest.?7 


Payment of army pay in valid roubles was envisaged as an exception; as a rule 
Reich Credit Bank vouchers were to be used, and, if necessary, their accept- 
ance by the local population was to be ensured by the threat of force. 
Rosenberg’s primarily political and ideological ideas were overruled also on 
the issue in which he was most involved, the special status of the Ukraine. In 


a4 See Oertel, ‘Beteiligung der Deutschen Reichsbank’ Boelcke, ‘Kriegsfinanzierung’, 57-8, 
and comprehensively Blumhoff, Emiftuf. 

25 RMfbOQ, Hauptabt. Wirtschaft, Aktennotiz betr. die politischen Auswirkungen der Wahrung 
in den new zu besetzenden Ostgebieten [Minute concerning the political effects of currency in the 
eastern territories about to be occupied], 23 May 1941, BA R 6/408. 

1% Minute of the conference with Reich Minister Funk, 28 May 1941, No. 1031-PS, IMT xxvi. 
581. 
+7 Green Folder, pt. §, 24-5, BA-MA RW 31/128 D. 
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Rosenberg’s plans for the disintegration of the Soviet Union the Ukraine held 
a key position. From that point of view, considerate treatment of the popu- 
lation seemed calied for. To the economists, however, the Ukraine was the 
Most important surplus area of all, so that any cut-back in the intended 
exploitation measures in favour of the native population was out of the 
question. Rosenberg’s staff,'on the other hand, believed that the economic 
targets would more effectively be achieved by means of a political strategy. 


Long-term secure deliveries of raw materials and foodstuffs to the German Reich could 
be achieved with fewer forcible means through a sympathetic treatment of the nation- 
alities concerned than if the accomplishment of those tasks were enforced solely by 


means of military or police strength through disregard of this ethnic and political 
situation. 


The ‘strengthening of Ukrainian awareness’ was a means not only of ‘securing 
German production with military force, but of promoting the voluntary col- 
laboration of the Ukrainians in the course of time’. Rosenberg in fact did not 
question the global economic objectives as such, though he objected to the 
publication of the OKW draft of a Fithrer Decree on the economy in 
the eastern territories to be occupied, ‘because it states unequivocally that the 
occupied eastern territories are of interest to Germany only as objects of 
extreme economic exploitation. If that became known it would have a fatal 
political effect in those territories. Rosenberg’s chief concern was to see his 
political and propaganda objectives taken into account in the handling of the 
overriding economic issues. As he was claiming chief responsibility for future 
eastern policy, he was naturally also anxious to bring the area of economic 
policy into his sphere of power. He therefore rejected the planned organization 
of the Wehrmacht High Command and the Four-year Plan authority, because 
to his mind it was structured on ‘purely economic points of view’.»' He 
explained his attitude by arguing that ‘such a central agency would be com- 
peiled to carry out a similar treatment in all territories, governed solely by 
economic considerations, which would render the implementation of the 
political task more difficult or, with a purely bureaucratic concentration, per- 
haps even impossible’, Rosenberg buttressed his claim to leadership by point- 
ing out that his team of experts had been studying these questions for many 
years and could field several thousand Russia specialists .3 

Géring and Generali Thomas, however, saw no reason for conceding to 
Rosenberg any influence whatever on the formulation of economic war 


8 Rosenberg’s memorandum on the general structure and tasks of an agency for the central- 
ized handling of questions of the cast European region, presumably Apr. t941, No. 1024-PS, IMT 
xxvi. 562. 

™ Instruction to a Reich commissar in the Ukraine, 7 May 1941, No. 1028-PS, ibid. 567-8. 

© Letter from head of the Reich chancellery to OKW chief of staff concerning administration 
of east European territories in the event of their occupation, 20 May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 750. 

™ Memorandum No, I, 2 Apr. 1941, No. rot7-PS, IMT xxvi. 554. 

3 Annexe to memorandum No. 2, 7 Apr. t941, No. rorg-PS, ibid. 558. 
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aims.>3 The Wehrmacht High Command on the contrary assumed that Eco- 
nomic Organization East would later be maintained also in the areas under 
civilian administration. Besides, Dr Georg Leibbrandt, the designated politi- 
cal director of Rosenberg’s envisaged ministry, had not so long before, in May 
1941, described the duties of the eastern ministry as pure propaganda work.™ 
Hitler himself never admitted any doubt that war-economy tasks had absolute 
priority in the east, even though he was reluctant to commit himself for the 
time being on the organizational and personnel questions of the civilian 
administration.2°5 : ; 

The primacy of the economy, to which Rosenberg now had to submit, 
emerged from the official guidelines for his employees.2* Ail he was able to 
promise them in the event of conflict was to ‘bring about an amicable settle- 
ment in consultation with the superior military agency’37 When two days 
before the opening of the attack on the USSR Rosenberg once more set out his 
ideas to the top leaders of the Reich, the Wehrmacht High Command’s sober 
comment was: ‘Can only be done by soldiers. 

To sum up: the economic war aims were laid down in a fully autonomous 
manner by the military and the economic bureaucracy, in agreement with the 
top representatives of German trade and industry, and put into effect even 
against political and propaganda interests such as those championed by 
Rosenberg. These war aims were a summation of private business interests in 
the acquisition of Russian raw-material sources and processing installations, of 
long-term economic-policy ideas, and of actual economic constraints. Jointly 
they represented an unbridled strategy of pillage and plunder. The need for 
tough action and ruthless exploitation, repeatedly emphasized by economists 
and officers, was undoubtedly in line with Hitler’s ideological premisses. It 
should, however, be remembered that, beyond the general framework, Hitler 
took no part in the detailed definition of economic war aims. Nor was 
that necessary, seeing that the plans of the military leaders and economists 
largely confirmed Hitler’s expectations of the economic profit to be derived 
from the east. In a letter to Mussolini on 21 June 1941 Hitler outlined them as 
follows: 


33 Backe had received a specific assurarice from GGring that he would be able to carry out his 
agrarian policy without regard to Party ideologists; see Kehri, Krisenmanager, 223-4. 

4 Ref. Grofikopf (above, n. 291); such an interpretation of Rosenberg’s task is still perceptible 
in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 272, where he observes that the object had been ‘to 
bring propaganda influence to bear on the conquered territory as soon as possible through the 
organization of the Party and to carry out the liquidation of unreliable elements by the agencies 
of the security service and the police’. 

35 See sect. [.vn.r at n. 29 (Forster). 

»© Undated memorandum on the organization of the administration in the occupied eastern 
territories and the guidelines to be observed by it, No. 1056-PS, LMT xxvi. 592 ff. On the validity 
of that instruction see Rosenberg's evidence before the Nuremberg Tribunal, IMT xi. 529, 540. 

37 No. 1056-PS, IMT xxvi. 600. *8 KTB OKW i. 407 (21 June 1941). 
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T hope above all that it will then be possible for us to secure a common food supply in 
the Ukraine for some time to come, which will furnish us with such additional supplies 
as we may need in the future .. . Whatever may now come, Duce, our situation cannot 
become worse as a result of this step, it can only become better.2% 


Even though it may be assumed that Hitler with his more agriculturally 
orientated living-space programme may have harboured different ideas from 
his pragmatic generals on the question of a possible industrial policy in the 
east, more specifically on the utilization of Soviet armaments capacities, this 
did not affect agreement between the political and military leadership on the 
economic objectives of Operation Barbarossa. This emerged clearly on 20 June 
1941, when Hitler stated to Todt and Keitel: “The objective therefore must be 
to secure for ourselves by conquest all the areas which are of particular interest 
to us from a war-economy point of view.’ General Thomas commented on this 
in a minute: ‘If the military leadership is in a position to secure the lacking 
raw-material deposits by conquest, then the economic leadership would most 
warmly welcome that.”3 This concurrence of views was due largely to the 
development of Germany’s economic position on the eve of the German- 
Soviet war. a 


3. Economic FRAMEWORK FOR MILITARY PLANNING 


(a) The German War Economy until the Spring of 1941 


Once the euphoria of the early summer of 1940 had evaporated, it became 
obvious that Germany, while dominating large parts of the European conti- 
nent, had not in fact achieved any abundance of material assets as a result. 
The performance of the German war economy was still considerably below the 
pre-war level,3" and since Hitler’s future war plans did not allow for a dimin- 
ution of armaments production, it was unlikely that existing bottlenecks would 
be overcome in the near future or that the economy would undergo an 
upswing.” Although a further decline was initially prevented by the booty 
captured in the victorious campaigns, and even although a slight increase in 
production was recorded, this meant no more—given the danger of long-term 
exhaustion—than a short-term postponement of Germany’s problems. The 
main difficulties arose from the shortage of manpower, more especially of 
skilled workers.3"3 The Wehrmacht’s manpower requirements deprived the 
economy of the younger age-groups, with the result that not only was the size 
of the workforce available for the production process greatly reduced by 


9 DGFP p xti, No. 660 (21 June 1941). 

3° Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 300-1. 

31 See Das Denesche Reich und der Zweite Welthrieg, v/1. 523 ff. 

3x1 See Tomberg, Probleme der deutschen Ristungswirtschaft im Kriege (above, n. 113). 

*3 On this see Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswirtschaft, 236f£.; Petzina, ‘Mobilisierung’, 451-2; 
and, by way of comparison, Milward, ‘Arbeitspolitik’. 
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comparison with the outbreak of the war, but also its work performance. 
Unlike the Anglo-Saxon countries, Germany was unable to draw on any 
additional manpower reserves. Repeated demands from military quarters that 
greater use should be made of female labour were rejected by the political 
leadership.34 Any more intensive exploitation of the manpower potential was 
prevented not only by ideoiogical and administrative obstacles, but also by a 
lack of enthusiasm for the war among broad circles of the population.35 There 
was even some concern in conservative circles that the National Socialist 
regime, out of fear of a dissatisfied working class, might adopt a ‘red couirse’.3!¢ 
Introduction of a second or even third shift, which would have been necessary 
for the utilization of such labour reserves as existed, therefore remained an 
unrealistic idea. 

Transition to industrial mass production, of the kind most advanced in the 
United States, continued to meet with obstacles in Germany.3"? One of these 
was the equipment of German industry, consisting as it did mainly of multi- 
purpose machines unsuitable for mass production; moreover, due to the 
direction of investments before the war, these had not been sufficiently up- 
dated, especially in the field of consumer products. Even in the metal-process- 
ing industry more than half of the machines were over ten years old in 1941.3* 
Machine-tool manufacturers were unable to meet the steadily rising demand 
for capital items. For the past few years the development of the machinetool 
industry had been neglected in favour of armaments production, and its 
technical level generally had in some respects declined by international stand- 
ards. Additional burdens resulted from export obligations, mainly the Soviet 
trade, from the erratic and uncoordinated orders of the Wehrmacht services, 
and from shortage of skilled labour. Delivery delays of several years were not 
unusual, and al] measures for the rationalization and stimulation of produc- 
tion yielded only minimal improvements. The same was true of the one-off 
relief provided by the employment of over 4,000 ‘machine-tools captured in 
Poland’,39 some of which were of the latest American design. 

An increase in German war production was further being hampered by the 
shortage of raw materials. Although production of basic commodities con- 
tinued to rise in the Reich, thanks to the measures taken by the Four-year Plan 
authority, self-sufficiency was out of the question except in a few areas.2* The 
situation was slightly relieved by booty captured, principally in the west. By 
the end of 1940, however, the Wehrmacht High Command and the Four-year 


4 See minutes by Gen. Thomas, 22 Aug. 1940 and 9 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Will F 5,2232. 

35 See Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 236. For an iMustration of the sullen mood 
among workers see the monthly report of the counter-intelligence officer ‘Grubengebiet’ (mining 
district) of the Reichswerke plant in Salzgitter for Feb. 1941, Salzgitter AG Konzern-Archiv 14/o/ 
z. On this see also Steinert, Hitlers Krieg, 183, and generally Werte, ‘Hitlerfaschismus’. 

¥6 Hassel, Tagebiicher, 174 (23 Dec. 1940). 

37 Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswirtschaft, 240ff.; Milward, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 189-90. 

38 See Wagenfithr, Industrie, 162, table 7. 319 Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 242. 

3° See Wagenfuhr, Industrie, 166. 
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Plan authority pointed out that ‘starting in the summer of 1941 a considerable 
worsening of the supply situation’ would have to be expected." That judge- 
ment was confirmed in May 1941.3" Even coal, though available in Germany 
in sufficient quantities, increasingly became a commodity in short supply. 

The food situation was also developing unfavourably. The shortage of 
animai feeding-stuffs resulted in a marked drop in meat production. It proved 
impossible to offset the harvest losses of the first year of the war—over three 
million tonnes of grain—and the shortfall of oilcake and fodder cereals in spite 
of higher imports, chiefly from the Soviet Union. The state of the crops 
promised no more than an average harvest in 1941. In cousequence, once all 
stocks were consumed by 1 August 1941, the country, for better or worse, 
would be dependent on the harvest results.3 By the end of 1940 the army 
command assumed that food supplies were ‘reasonably assured for 1941, but 
not beyond that. We'll swindle ourselves through 1941.°35 In view of this 
outlook rations in Germany had to be drastically cut some weeks before the 
start of Operation Barbarossa. The army leadership’s reaction was irritation: 
the generals saw the danger of the kind of situation which had existed at the 
end of the First World War.*® The effect that this would have on the mood of 
the population was obvious.3?? Considering that General Thomas and State 
Secretary Backe were assuring him that possession of the Ukraine would 
relieve him of all such worries,3” it is easy to understand why Hitler was so 
anxious to carry out Barbarossa at all costs before 1941 was out and why he 
was attaching greater importance to war-economy objectives than to oper- 
ational considerations. 

The threatening decline in German production was partially offset by the 
exploitation of the occupied and dependent countries within the German 
sphere of power. It emerged, however, that the economic peacetime plans and 
large-area projections of the summer of 1940 had painted a false picture of the 
potential of the Continent.3” The true conditions were outlined by Géring’s 
state secretary, Erich Neumann, on 29 April 1941 as follows.3 Germany’s 

3" See WiRGAmt/Stab Ia No. 2384/40g.Kdos. I, Voraussichtliche Entwicklung det 
Wehrwirtschaftslage [Forecast of development of the armaments-industry situation] unti) 1 May 
1941, dated 14 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.3662, and a similar observation by Lt.-Gen. von 
Hannecken at the meeting of the general council of the Four-year Plan authority on 18 Nov, 1940, 
KTB WiktAmvStab 1939/41, 122, BA-MA RW 19/164. 

7 See OKW WiRiAmtStab Ib 5 No. 1943/41g.Kdos., Kriegswirtschaftlicher Lagebericht 


[Report on the state of the war economy} No. 21 for May 1941, dated 10 June 1941, BA-MA 
RW q4/v. 308. 

29 See overall view, ibid. 7. 

44 See the information in Hassell, Tagebiicher, 172 (23 Nov. 1940). 

33 Conference between Halder and Chef H Rist und BdE, 23 Nov. 1940: Halder, Diaries, 747 
(23 Dec: 1940). 

3 See Halder, Diaries, 914-15, 940 (12, 28 May 1941). 

3? See Steinert, Hitlers Krieg, 197-8. #8 See sect. 2(c) of the present chapter. 

3% On the problematic nature of these calculations see Eichholiz, Kniegswirtschaft, 221 ff. 

0° “Der Vierjahresplan’, Vortrag vor der Verwaltungsakademie Berlin [“Fhe Four-year Plan’, 
lecture to the Administration Academy, Berlin], 29 Apr. 1941, Doc. NID-13844, Staatsarchiv 
Nirnberg. 
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raw-material and food situation was becoming increasingly difficult as certain 
industrial raw materials could not be obtained from the occupied or depend- 
ent countries either, or only in insignificant quantities, while on the other hand 
the maintenance of order and of production for the war effort made it neces- 
sary partially to supply those countries, once their own stocks were exhausted, 
with the necessary raw materials from Germany. As, moreover, agricultural 
production in the countries newly incorporated into the German supply region 
was largely based on feeding-stuff imports from overseas, from which they 
were now cut off, those countries were compelled to adopt an extensive form 
of farming; with the exception of Denmark they were therefore bound, if the 
war continued for any length of time, to turn from surplus areas into defi- 
ciency areas. In addition, there were the obligations Germany had undertaken 
to make deliveries to her allies. 

: Although the increase in war-economy potential resulting from the ac- 
cretion of German power was substantial, it proved possible to make only 
slight use of it for the German war effort in the second year of the war. Only 
in the area of armaments production did the reallocation of orders reach 
significant dimensions; however, it encountered a variety of obstacles and, 
moreover, had to be paid for by the need to ‘feed to a large extent’ the 
territories occupied by Germany. This applied also to the three million 
foreigners and prisoners of war employed as labour in the Reich in May 1941. 
With their help it was possible to maintain the manpower total of the previous 
year, although that was three million below the pre-war levei.33* At the same 
time, in May 1941, some 50,000 miners went on strike in Belgium, in protest 
against the bad food-supply situation, thereby endangering coal supplies in the 
German sphere of power.33} Altogether the pattern of German imports showed 
that, even in the second year of the war, the loss of roughly 50 per cent of the 
pre-war. import volume, due to the blockade, could not be made good. With 
German exports, on the other hand, declining further, so that delivery offers 
had to be cut back and delivery times extended, the National Socialist leader- 
ship was increasingly forced to apply political and military pressure in order to 
maintain vital supplies from the dependent and occupied countries of Europe, 
and in order to compel them to accept a trebling of Germany’s cleating-debt 
in 1941.35 Thus about a half (in value) of German imports were obtained by 
extortion without collateral. One of the most important suppliers of the 
German war economy was Stalin. 

x Kriegswirtschaftlicher Lagebericht [Report on the state of the war economy] No. 21 (above, 
nN, 322}. 

cs Se Das Dentsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, v/t. 807 ff. For an assessment of foreign 
labour see Herbert, Fremdarbetter. 

333 See Weber, Die innere Sicherhett, 55-6. The strike affected as much as 26% of coal produc- 
tion in the German sphere of power. 

34 See the data in OKW WiRtiAmyStab Z/SR No. 329/42¢.Kdos., Kriegswirtschaftlicher 
Lagebericht [Report on the state of the war economy} No. 29 for Jan. 1942, dated 10 Feb. 1942, 
9, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 

43 See Volkmann, “NS-Aufenhandel’, 123-4. 
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(6) Intensification of German-Soviet Trade 


Soviet war deliveries represented a considerable strengthening of the German 
war potential not only during the first year of the war.3* Even during the 
preparatory phase of Operation Barbarossa Hitler could not manage without 
them. Indeed, they acquired increased importance in view of the small extent 
of the production increasd in the Reich and the continuing tight supply 
situation. Whether German diplomacy would succeed in inducing Stalin to 
continue and step up his supplies while, simultaneously, the German military 
deployment was being carried out in the east—that was a crucial question, 
political as well as economic, in the summer of 1940. 

German trade policy found itself confronted by two principal tasks: (1) to 
ensure the execution of the deliveries arranged under the trade agreement of 
1s February 1940, thereby resolving the problem of the steadily growing 
backlog of German deliveries to the Soviet Union; and (2) to negotiate a new 
trade agreement for 1941, in order to ensure a continuous, and if possible 
increased, inflow of Soviet raw materials up to the very opening of the German 
attack, bearing in mind that, the Soviet advance deliveries having been ful- 
filled, German reciprocal deliveries of war material and industrial equipment, 
to be completed by 11 May 1942, would have to start to their full extent at the 
beginning of 1941. There was no denying the fact that Moscow was in a more 
favourable position: for one thing, Germany found it very difficult to make up 
the backlog of deliveries accumulated by the summer of 1940 and thus to meet 
her delivery obligations, and for another, the greater interest in a continuation 
of German-Soviet trade was undoubtedly on the German side—at least while 
the war against Britain lasted. 

The foreign ministry’s expectation that after the German victory in the west 
the Soviet Union might be prepared to give up the exploitation of its favour- 
able situation in bilateral trade and to accept an increasing German debts? 
soon proved to be an illusion. At a meeting of the inter-ministerial Committee 
for Trade with Russia on 8 August it was even suggested** that the growing 
German backlog in deliveries suited the Soviet Union very well, as by making 
excessive demands with its own orders it would be in a position to make the 
implementation of delivery obligations even more difficult for Germany, 
which meant in turn that the Soviets would not have to fulfil their own delivery 
obligations. The committee was divided on how Germany should react to 
such tactics. The demand by State Secretary Friedrich Landfried of the 
ministry for economic affairs that deliveries to the USSR should be given top 
priority was rejected by General Thomas on behaif of the Wehrmacht, because 
that would be feasible only at the expense of German armaments production. 
Goring, asked for a decision a few days later, was unwilling to commit 


¥® On the following see also Birkenfeld, ‘Stalin’, 500ff., and Eichler, Wirtschaftsbezichungen, 
108 ff, 


37 Minute by Ritter: see DGFP p ix, No. 300 (22 May 1940). 
2* KTB WiRtAmU/Wi 1940, 210 (8 Aug. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. 
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himself.339 Although he rejected Landfried’s proposal on the grounds that ‘real 
rearmament was only just starting’, he nevertheless asked Thomas to work 
towards systematic deliveries for the Soviet Union until the spring of 1941. 
After that, there would no longer be any interest in ‘fully satisfying the Russian 
requests’. 

Shortly afterwards Moscow responded to Berlin’s dilatory attitude with the 
threat of an immediate stoppage of Soviet raw-material deliveries,3 which 
actually led the Wehrmacht High Command hurriedly to examine the possi- 
bility of dispatching 300 trucks to the USSR as an immediate step to defuse the 
critical situation.+' The foreign ministry’s negotiator, who had gone to Mos- 
cow at the Soviet request in order to draw up a balance sheet of reciprocal 
deliveries, produced a sober assessment for headquarters in Berlin.4? Accord- 
ing to this, the German backlog already amounted to RM73m., with further 
deliveries to a value of RM234m. due by 11 May 1941. 

The territorial changes in eastern Europe gave rise to additional burdens. 
Although the Russians had taken over the existing delivery contracts of 
Bessarabia and the Baltic States, they showed no inclination to grant Germany 
any credit, as the former ‘bourgeois’ negotiators from those countries used to 
do. They demanded, moreover, that the German reciprocal deliveries now 
due were not to be made up of consumer goods, as had previously been the 
case. Instead, Germany was supply the Soviet Union with greater quantities of 
armaments, since surely—as Moscow pointedly cbserved—there must be 
increased capacities for exports to the Soviet Union after the campaign in 
France 2% 

The Soviets’ intransigent attitude was clearly also due to the fact that, 
immediately after Hitler’s decision of 31 July 1940, measures had been put in 
hand to broaden the deployment basis against the Soviet Union. Stalin cannot 
have failed to notice that German influence in both Romania and Finland— 
which until then had been part of the Soviet sphere of influence—was being 
built up by means of massive arms deliveries. In the case of Finland this gave 
rise to a violent quarrel about control of the strategically important nickel 
deposits of Petsamo,34 which defied settlement by agreement until the spring 
of 194% and which more than once put a heavy strain on German-—Soviet 
economic negotiations. 

These had to be temporarily suspended in September 1940, when the head 
of the German delegation in Moscow, Minister Schnurre, saw no way of 


3 Chef WiRGAmt, minute of conference at Reich Marshal Géring’s office on 14 Aug. 1940: 
Thomas, Wehr- und Rtistungswirtschaft, 512-13. 

4° Letter telegram No. 1828 from the German ambassador in Moscow to the foreign ministry, 
3 Sept. 1940, PA, Biro des Staatssekretirs, RuSland, vol. ii. 

™ KTB WiRiiAmt/Wi 1940, 250 (9 Sept. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/244. 

3? Minute by Schnurre, DGFP p xi, No. 128. (28 Sept. 1940). 

4) Telegram No. 1890 from the German ambassador in Moscow to the foreign ministry, 10 
Sept. 1940, PA, Bitro des Staatssekretars, Ru@land, vol. ii. 

44 See sect. [v1.2 at an. 23 ff. (Ueberschar). 
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meeting Soviet demands for intensified German arms deliveries. In Berlin he 
called for an urgent decision by Hitler, as otherwise the ‘massive deliveries of 
raw materials, especially grain, mineral oil, cotton, precious and non-ferrous 
metals, and phosphates would cease, at least temporarily, and could at best be 
resumed at a later date at a’much lower level and with heavy sacrifices of 
German deliveries’. He referred to the statement of the Reich ministry of food, 
according to which German grain stocks would be exhausted in the course of 
the current year, with Russia being the only country capable of continuing to 
make major deliveries in the future. Basically this represented ‘very substantial 
support for the German war economy’, and also in particular for the vital route 
to the Middle and Far East. 

When the Soviet Union thereupon heightened the conflict by cancelling all 
long-term orders for industrial plant (e.g. the negotiations about the construc- 
tion of hydrogenation plant, which had produced no results since the spring of 
1940, and by switching the bulk of its orders to the areas of machine-tools and 
rolling-mill products, this had a major effect on German armaments produc- 
tion. Géring therefore called an emergency meeting of all departments in- 
volved, in the hope that a solution might be found. The foreign ministry and 
the ministry for economic affairs once more demanded that ‘Russian orders’ 
be placed on an equal footing, in the category of top priority, with orders for 
the Wehrmacht, and indeed even given precedence in specific instances. 
General Thomas, while acknowledging that the Soviet Union, after south-_ 
eastern Europe, had become the ‘most important supplier’ for Germany, 
declined to take responsibility for having the Wehrmacht’s rearmament drive 
impaired by an upgrading of Soviet orders and insisted that Hitler be in- 
formed. Géring, who was clearly anxious to avoid such a step, tried to achieve 
a compromise. He ruled that, on the one hand, it should be investigated ‘to 
what extent Russian imports are to be restricted’, while, on the other hand, 
Soviet orders due for delivery by 11 May 1940 were to be accorded top priority. 
All other Soviet orders, however, were to be ignored. 

This decision, of course, produced only a slight relaxation in German-— 
Soviet trade relations. As for the new round of negotiations about another 
trade agreement, it was impossible to make any further trade-policy con- 
cessions with regard to short-term German delivery obligations. So how was 
Stalin to be induced to continue his raw-material deliveries in the spring of 
1940? Territorial concessions in eastern Europe as the price of Soviet advance 
deliveries—a solution in 1939¢—had to be ruled out towards the end of 1940 in 
view of the German deployment in the east. Neutral countries were expecting, 
if anything, an intensification of German—Soviet trade, as Soviet grain deliver- 

4s See DGFP bp xi, No. 128 (28 Sept. 1940). 

“6 Chef WiRtiAmt, Notiz tiber die Besprechung bei Reichsmarschall Géring tiber die 
Russenlieferungen [Minute of the conference at Reich Marshal Géring’s office concerning 
Russian deliveries}, 4 Oct. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/176. See also a complaint of the firm of Krupp 


about the burden placed on it by long-term Soviet orders: letter to the ministry for economic 
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jes to Germany; giveri the disastrous grain harvest in the Balkans, would no 
‘longer be sufficient 4 in ee present quantities to supply the German sphere of 
power. MTT. 

The invitation to the Soviet foreign minister Molotov to visit Berlin at the 
beginning of November 1940 to negotiate about a possible Soviet adherence to 
the Tripartite Pact?* represented an attempt by the German side to bam- 
boozle Stalin with the transparent offer of territorial expansion towards the 
Indian Ocean and thereby to gain a basis for negotiations on trade-policy 
problems. The foreign ministry’s estimate in advance of Molotov’s visit sug- 
gested that Moscow was evidently interested in a meeting.+9 For the following 
year a delivery of 1.2m. t. of grain had already been firmly promised and a 
further million tonnes held out as a possibility. In return, Germany offered 
long-term deliveries of heavy armaments, railway rolling-stock, merchant ves- 
sels, and other industrial goods.3° 

In his conversations with Molotov Hitler pointed out that ‘peaceful co- 
operation’ between the two countries presupposed respect for Germany’s vital 
economic interests and for her hegemony in eastern Europe.35' The Soviet 
Union had to guarantee ‘under all circumstances’ to deliver the raw materials 
indispensable to Germany. The Soviet foreign minister, however, rejected 
Hitler’s share-out of spheres of interests and emphasized the specific conflicts 
existing with regard to Finland and the Balkans. Géring thereupon made one 
more attempt to persuade Molotov to favour ‘large-scale planning of econ- 
omic relations’ and to overlook ‘trifling matters’; Molotov retorted that surely 
Germany had acquired sufficient additional resources in the occupied territo- 
ries to make it possible for her to meet Soviet orders. After the failure of the 
political talks about the Soviet Union’s adherence to the Tripartite Pact the 
Soviet leadership was endeavouring once more to strengthen bilateral relations 
by making concessions in the economic field. During the trade talks in Mos- 
cow, shortly after Molotov’s return from Berlin, the Russians submitted a 
proposal which, in its scope, went a long way to meet German ideas.35* 
Moscow promised deliveries to a value of RM1,600m. by 11 May 1942, 
including 2.5m.t. of grain, 970,000t. of mineral oil, and 200,000t. of manga- 
nese ore. In return, Germany was to ensure the smooth fulfilment of orders 
already placed, and additionally supply further armaments to a value of 
RMr1om. Top priorty among: Soviet requests was again held by machine- 
tools, which Moscow was now also demanding in payment for transit freight 


3? Telegram No. 912 from the German embassy i in Ankara to the Sreen anlbttcy 11 Nov. 
1940, PA, Biro des Staatssekretars, RuGland, vol. ii. 

a8 See sect. 1.1.5 (Férstor). ue See DGFP p xi/1, Nos. 317, 318 (11 Nov. 1940): 

3 As the Soviet Union was particularly interested in deliveries of tank-turrets and armour 
plating, Schnurre had recommended an obliging response on these items, so as not to put the 
conclusion of the agreement in jeopardy. See telegram No. 2310 of the German embassy in 
Moscow to the foreign ministry, 2 Nov. 1940, PA, Biiro des Staatssekretars, RuGland, vol. ii. 

ss See sect. Lig at n. 16 (Forster). 

3st See DGFP p xi, Nos. 409 (27 Nov. 1940), 412 (28 Nov. 1940), 437 (2 Dec. 1940). 
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to the Far East. This demand, considering Germany’s tack of rubber, touched 
upon a critical bottleneck in the National Socialist war economy. Despite its 
_ generous offer, the Soviet Union therefore wished to ensure its own advan- 
tage. So far, however, the negotiations had been blocked by the German side 
because of the issue of additional armaments orders. The representatives of 
the Four-year Plan authority‘and of the Wehrmacht High Command, who had 
been briefed by Géring in November 1940 on the final decision to launch a 
campaign in the east, had openly boycotted the talks about Soviet armaments 
requests.353 Although it was realized that new orders from the USSR would no 
longer be filled before the date planned for the attack, even the conclusion of 
any deal and the start of manufacture were bound to compel the German 
armaments firms to switch manpower resources, which would in consequence 
be lacking for the implementation of top-priority orders for the Wehrmacht. 
The foreign ministry’s head of delegation was worried that the negotiations 
would not be concluded successfully owing to a lack of flexibility, and there- 
fore tried to persuade Thomas and Halder to intervene in their own military 
interest. He induced the foreign ministry to use its influence on the board of 
the Rheinmetall armaments firm, because that firm had refused to accept 
Soviet armaments orders on the prpunds of being weighed down by orders for 
the Wehrmacht.354 

Any concessions from the German side on the issue of armaments deliveries 
were being impeded by the difficult situation which emerged ever more clearly 
in the war-economy preparations for Cperation Barbarossa. Upon the em- 
phatic urgings of the men responsible for armaments, Hitler had only just 
agreed to delay manufactures for the war against the Soviet Union25 A 
measure of relief was provided by the negotiations—which were rmnning 
parallel to the economic talks—on compensation to meet the claims of ethnic 
German resettlers from the former Baltic States.5° Molotov’s offer of 
RM1rs5om. again exceeded the expectations of the German delegation. 

Another positive element was provided by the territorial requests in connec- 
tion with the conclusion of a frontier treaty. For the cession of the Lithuanian 
‘corner’ the German side demanded raw-material deliveries to the value of 
13m. gold dollars, while the USSR was ready to pay only about a third of that 
sum. At the beginning of January, however, Molotov revised his offer and 
came fairly close to the German proposal.357 When the German foreign min- 
ister thereupon asked for immediate payment,*5* not surprisingly in view of the 
preparations for the attack on the Soviet Union, by then in top gear, the 
German embassy in Moscow found that demand excessive and requested 


33 See DGFP 0 xi, No. 425 (29 Nov. 1940). 

36 Telegram No. 2613 from the German embassy in Moscow to Ambassador Ritter, 30 Nov. 
1940, PA, Biro des Staatssekretars, Ru@land, vol. ii. 

35 Reports by Keitel, Todt, and Fromm, Ri Ila, contribution to KTB, concerning Derzeitiger 
Stand der Ristung [Present state of armaments], 17 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi. I F 4.120, pt. 2. 

3s* See DGFP pb xi, No. 437 (2 Dec. 1940). 

3x7 Tbid., No. 591 (2 Jan. 1941). 8" Ibid., Nos. §98, 605 (3, 4 Jan. 1941). 
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more latitude for negotiations. However, Stalin’s interest in settling the fron- 
tier problem was such that eventually he gave way as well on the timing of 
payments. It was agreed in a secret protocol that the purchasing price of 
RM32.4m. would be paid.within a period of three months, in gold and in non- 
ferrous metals of importance to the war effort.359 

-* Otto Felix Brautigam, the German consul-general in Batumi, came up with 
yet another variant of this kind of deal, which undoubtedly was more profit- 
able to the German side. Just before the end of 1940 he urgently proposed that 
the German population in Russia should be repatriated.2@ Brautigam had 
learnt of the German offensive plans in the Wehrmacht High Command at the 
beginning of July2*'—even before he assumed his new duties—and presumably 
was at first concerned about the protection of that ethnic group. However, on 
the model of the German resettlers from the Baltic States, these repatriates 
from Russia might also have been traded in for additional urgently needed raw 
materials. As it happened, there was no time to realize that project. 

In the end, negotiations about a new trade agreement were successfully 
concluded only because Germany decided to make concessions in the arma- 
ments sector. A short-term release of Luftwaffe equipment to a value of 
RM7m. and promises to supply over 30,000t. of aluminium and is5ot. of 
cobalt? were accepted by the Soviets as tokens of good will. The head of the 
German delegation regarded the outcome as decisive for Germany’s future 
conduct of the war.3% This was the most important trade agreement ever 
concluded by Germany: it placed the Russians under an obligation to supply 
the very raw materials ‘of which we have a shortage that we cannot meet in any 
other way’. By the time the agreement was eventually signed on 10 January 
1940,3 German trade policy vis-d-vis the Soviet Union had not only achieved 
the objectives stemming from Hitler’s decision in the summer of 1940 to an 
astonishing degree, but had considerably surpassed them. Stalin had under- 
taken to make substantial deliveries by the summer of 1941, while Germany 
was allowed to start by making good her delivery backlog from 1940; she 
would not, therefore, have to embark on her new deliveries to the Soviet 
Union until a date when the attack would have long been launched. 

The foreign ministry was thus justified in drawing attention, in an instruc- 
tion to all its agencies, to the inestimable value of that agreement.*% If it were 
not for the Soviet deliveries, some ‘very harsh’ economies would be necessary 
in certain areas, whereas now Germany would have ‘abundant supplies’. It 


39 Ibid., No. 638 (10 Jan. 1941). 

x Letter from Brautigam to Leibbrandt, 30 Dec. 1940, BA-NS 43/37; Briutigam here made 
use of his long connection with the Eastern Agency of the Foreign Policy Department of the 
NSDAP. In Apr. 194! he was appointed officer in charge of liaison between Rosenberg’s staff and 
the Army High Command; subsequently, under Leibbrandt, he became head of the Basic 
Department (Grundsatzabteiling) in the ministry for the eastern territories. 

% Briutigam, So hat es sick zugetragen, 275. 

2 DGFP pd xi, Nos. 539, 568 (20, 25 Dec. 1940). %3 Tbid., No. §68 (2§ Dec. 1940). 

1 Ebid., No. 637 (10 Jan. 1941). 35 Ibid., No. 640 (11 Jan. 1941). 
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may be assumed that the Soviet delivery promises were taken by Hitler as 
confirmation of the economic motives for his aggressive plans, and that 
General Thomas was therefore able, shortly afterwards, to show himself in the 

‘right light by his memorandum. The exuberant reaction of the German 
economic press to the conclusion of the agreement with Moscow did much to 
stimulate German business interest in the resources of the Soviet Union3 
Thus Hans Jonas, the director of the German Eastern Fair, who had taken an 
important part in the negotiations and who, at the same time, was involved in 
the Wehrmacht High Command’s economic preparations—moreover, six 
months later he was put in charge of the economic department of the Reich 
Commissariat Ukraine—in a reputable economic journals” elaborated on the 
bridging function of East Prussia, for which ‘a hinterland extending far south 
into the Government-General and into the rich southern Russian provinces’ 
had been opened up. East Prussia, in consequence, now had a foreign-trade 
radius extending ‘from the Baltic to the Pacific’. An unpublished economic 
analysis3® likewise recalled such traditional economic objectives with regard to 
the Soviet Union by stating that only the solid integration of Russia into the 
German large-area economy could ensure German immunity to blockade. 
The author, not privy to ‘grand politics’, believed that a trade-policy solution 
was bound eventually to remain unsatisfactory. Problems resulting from the 
‘interreaction of the creation of a German large-area economy and Soviet 
strivings for autarky’ could, he believed, be resolved only in the mode of the 
First World War, i.e. by military means. 

Once Hitler had decided that the ‘Russian agreement must be implemented 
at all costs’,° the departments represented on the Trade Policy Committee 
agreed to meet German delivery obligations during the next few months 
whatever happened—even at the expense of Wehrmacht orders—so as not to 
provoke any further upsets in the urgently needed raw-material shipments 
from the USSR.” Firms were instructed to accept Soviet orders in every case. 
But whereas Soviet deliveries, after some weather-related transport diffi- 
culties, once more rose dramatically after March 1941~-so much so that 
Moscow complained of insufficient rolling-stock being made available by 
Germany, thus preventing the Soviet Union from filling her orders as prom- 
ised?7"—Berlin naturally enough endeavoured to delay her deliveries of war 
material during the final few weeks before the offensive. 

The Soviets, however, took no countermeasures. On the contrary, the 

6 See e.g. Weiterer Ausbau [Further expansion), which referred to ‘vast new possibilities of 
importing commodities vital to our life and to the war for a Jong time ahead’, 

3 Jonas, ‘Ostpreufen und Kénigsberg’; Jonas here also mentions the infrastructural plans of 
the East Prussia Gauleiter Erich Koch, dating from 1933-4, which extended into Russian territory; 
reported also in Rauschning, Hitler Speaks, (32-4. 

3 Wolf, Handelsbeztechungen. 

9 KTB WiRtAmt/Stab 1939/41, 130 (5 Feb. 1941}, BA-MA RW 19/164; in response to 
Schnurre’s report concerning the granting of priority to Soviet orders, Hitler declined to commit 


himself in general terms; the departments should arrange matters arnong themselves. 
2° DGFP b xii, No. 13 (4 Feb. 1941). a See Birkenfeld, ‘Stalin’, 503. 
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Soviet: Union made every effort to meet its delivery obligations punctually 
and at times even at the expense of its own national stockpiles. Stalin was 
evidently determined, even aganist his own interests, not to offer Hitler any 
reason for a military conflict and to prove the value to the Reich of the 
German-Soviet economic alliance. On the German side, on the other hand, 
the impression was gaining ground, ever since Hitler’s decision in July 1940, 
that Moscow’s solid adherence to the principle of mutually profitable relations 
was placing an increasing strain on Germany’s war economy. This in tum 
seemed to justify Hitler’s decision to go to war. The SS security’ service’s 
Meldungen aus dem Reich (Reports from the Reich) of 12 April 1941 refiected 
a widespread mood: 


It is being said that in return for her deliveries Russia was receiving not foreign currency 
but top-quality machines, but that Germany would soon be unable to do without those 
machines and would put a stop to the deliveries. Russia would then refuse to deliver oil 
and grain. As, however, Germany would have to feed almost the whole of Europe 


during the coming winter, she was obliged to secure the Uae and the Russian 
oilfields.’37 


Simultaneously, rumours were making the round in Berlin government 
cirles that Moscow might, under certain conditions, be prepared to cede those 
territories voluntarily. Such suppositions were being spread by those who 
regarded Operation Barbarossa as ‘lunacy’ and would have preferred instead 
to operate with the mere threat that the Bolsheviks would ‘all have their heads 
cut off unless they did what Hitler wanted’. In that way they were to be ‘made 
to comply without fighting’.*3 These persons presumably included the 
German ambassador in Moscow, who on 28 April 1941 made one last attempt 
to convince Hitler of the advantages of a continued economic alliance.3”* In a 
conversation with him he suggested that substantially greater concessions 
could surely still be obtained from Stalin through negotiation. Perhaps Mos- 
cow would supply up to five million tonnes of grain in the following year. 
Hitler, who did not place much faith in his diplomats’ reports anyway and 
who—this was the impression of the foreign minister—appeared to be better 
briefed from other sources, revealed himself well informed on the problems of 
German-Soviet trade and rejected such speculations, if only on the grounds of 
existing transport difficulties. 


39 Meldungen aus dem Reich, 143-4- 


‘™ Hassell, Tagebiicher, 199 (4 May 1941). American journalists in Berlin regarded addi. ru- 
mours as credible, as the USSR would not stand a chance in a military conflict; see report dated 
19 May 1941, PA, Dienststelle Ribbentrop, UdSSR. The Hungarian minister in Berlin spread the 
speculation that Stalin was ready to concede to the Germans the control of the production and 
transportation of Soviet raw materials, thereby submitting to the German large-area economy: see 
St. S. No. 357, minute by Weizsacker, 22 May 1941, PA, Biro des Staatssekretars, Rufiand, vol, 
v. In senior SA Jeadership circles there was a conviction that Molotov would soon come to Berlin 
to sign a new trade agreement: see Watzdorf, ‘Lehren’, 15. The military attaché in Moscow, on 
the other hand, was more cautious: “Russia will do anything to avoid war and yield on every issue 
short of making territorial concessions’: Halder, Diaries, 904 (5 May 1041). 

3” DGFP p xii, No. 423 (28 Apr. 1941). 
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The general approval which Hitler’s intention to seize the vital raw materials 
and foodstuffs by force met with among the top echelons of the armed forces, 
big business, and economic administration was probably due in no small 

" measure to the fear that the German war economy might become increasingly 
dependent on Soviet deliveries. Those fears, however, should not be over- 
rated. Once preparations for the attack on the Soviet Union had entered a 
concrete phase, a certain relaxed mood began to spread at least among the top 
leadership of the Reich. This was most perceptible in the armaments area, 
even though the stresses of German-Soviet trade were particularly marked in 
that field. In June 1941, at any rate, some RM600m.’s worth of Soviet orders 
were in process of being manufactured, thereby blocking a considerable pro- 
portion of German armaments capacities.275 Why was Hitler prepared, as late 
as the spring of 1941, to accept that reduction in his own armaments? The 
answer that he was evidently interested in a smooth functioning of German-— 
Soviet trade is surely insufficient. ‘That paradoxical situation can be explained 
only by the armaments policy which had been initiated by Hitler’s decision of 
July 1940. : 


4. THE EQuipMENT OF THE EASTERN ARMY 


At the peak of the campaign in France government circles in Berlin initially 
believed that the danger of ‘over-exertion’ through a continuous increase in 
armaments had, for the moment, been exorcized.2* It was hoped that arma- 
ments production would now decline, contributing to'a general easing of 
Germany’s economic situation.” Hitler, on the other hand, argued that, 
although the planned creation of 20 divisions could now be abandoned in view 
of the termination of hostilities in France, and the size of the army reduced to 
120 divisions,3* this new peacetime army should nevertheless be adapted in its 
material equipment to the lessons learnt in the war and be brought to a peak 
of quality. He also issued instructions that the armaments programmes of the 
Luftwaffe and navy were to proceed unchanged. The necessary raw materials, 
means of production, and manpower were to be made available by a cut-back 
in armaments for the ground forces. He further directed that the older age- 
groups be released from the army in order to restimulate civilian production.379 
There was certainly no intention to reduce overall armaments production. 


35 See Bericht VO WiRiAmt zum RWM (Report of War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment officer liaising with the minister for economic affairs], 2 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/VI. 326. 

v6 See minute of Gen. Thomas on the development of the armaments situation in the summer 
of 1940, 20 Aug. 1940, KTB OKW i, No. 23. 

37 See WiRiAmt minute of a conference with Gen. Jod! on 18 June 1940, dated 21 June 1940, 
BA-MA Will A. 13. 

3% See OKW WEA, Abt. L (Chef) No. 0349/40 g.K., Erlaf tiber die Umsteuerung der 
Riistung [Decree on the redirection of armaments production], 14 June 1940: ‘Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 406-7. 

. 09 Chef OKW WFA/L H No. 1270/40 g.Kdos., EriaS betr. Umsteuerung der Ristung [Decree 
concerning redirection of armaments production], 9 July 1940: ibid. 408-12. 
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Instead, Hitler stuck to his plan of promoting the development of the 
Wehrmacht to the point where it was equal to the sum total of all potential 
enemy armies. 

The Army High Command was primarily interested in creating the pre- 
requisites for the-reorganization of the army. Re-equipment and replenish- 
ment of units were possible not only from existing stocks of weapons, 
equipment, and ammunition, but also by drawing on new production, which 
was continuing, albeit on a reduced scale. In addition there was the captured 
war material of approximately 180 enemy divisions, including almost 5,000 
armoured fighting vehicles. The booty collected in France alone was enor- 
mous." Its utilization enabled the Army High Command to exceed the 
envisaged total of 120 divisions from the outset and to raise additional units for 
limited operations in the east and for preparing the invasion of England. This 
had no bearing on the problem of new production, as existing material seemed 
to be entirely sufficient even for the deployment in the east as planned by the 
Army High Command. The envisaged occupation of the western regions of 
the Soviet Union would be feasible, according to the estimate of the Army 
High Command, with 80-100 divisions.3 

Hitler’s decision of 31 July 1940 in favour of an extended operational 
disposition in the east justified Haider’s misgivings over the planned reduction 
in the size of the army. However, neither Hitler nor the Army High Command 
believed that the now essential enlargement of the army to 180 field divisions 
necessitated a complete reorganization of armaments production, let alone 
total mobilization. The assumption that the campaign against the USSR 
would take no longer than a couple of months, together with the time still 
available until the date of the attack in the spring of 1941, made any drastic 
interference with armaments production appear unnecessary. For the 
Luftwaffe and navy Hitler’s decision was of no great consequence, as they 
were still primarily concerned with the war against Britain and as the decree 
for the redirection of armaments gave them priority anyway. 

Colonel-General Fritz Fromm, chief of land-force armaments and com- 
mander-in-chief of the reserve army, saw no reason for precipitate action; even 
though he was faced with the task of promoting the qualitative reshaping of the 
army and, simultaneously, making provision for a further extension. Com- 
pared with the army’s strength in the campaign against France, the new target 
of 180 divisions represented an increase of about 20 per cent. Quite apart from 
personnel problems, the equipment of these formations would have called for 


© According to information from Todt, 6 fuly 1940, KTB OKW i, 748 (6 July 1940). 

# See the relevant data in the 10-day report of OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu./Qu 1a, 12 July 1940, 
BA-MA III W 805/2, pt. 2, and Hitler’s directives of 23 June 1940 concerning captured weapons, 
Abt. Landesverteidigung No. 33110/40 Chefs., Notizen WFA iiber Besprechung Fihrer-ObdH 
(Minutes Wehrmacht operations department on conference of 23 June 1940 between Fiihrer and 
C.-in-C, Army], dated 24 June 1940, BA-MA RW a/v. 581. 

B See Halder, Diaries, 517 (22 July 1940). 
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considerable efforts. For these the collection and re-allocation of existing 
stocks as well as of captured material were certainly not sufficient. 

Major claims on new production were therefore inevitable. However, Gen- 
eral Thomas immediately pointed out that complete equipment and arming of 
180 divisions, plus an additional amount for the reserve army and current 
supplies, could not be achieved. ‘In that case everything else would have to 
take second place to the army.’38! The task in hand, therefore, was not so much 
a general increase in the army’s equipment as a definition of new priority 
areas. In any case, production capacities were already fully taken up with the 
manufacture of heavy weapons and tanks. To create new capacities in this field 
would not produce any results before the spring of 1941, as the time needed for 
the manufacture of certain heavy weapons exceeded that interval, There was, 
however, thanks to an accumulated stockpile in certain areas, some latitude in 
light weapons, ammunition, and army equipment, so that production efforts 
could be focused on areas of deficiency. Because the Army High Command 
did not consider a major effort necessary for the campaign in the east, the chief 
of ground-force armaments accepted the new armaments programme, 
labelled ‘B’, which only slightly exceeded the programme of 9 July 1940, now 
named ‘A’, In his deliberations, therefore, he did not proceed, from an ideal 
target for equipping the 1941 field army; instead, the army weapons depart~ 
ment examined manufacturing facilities to determine what production could 
be accomplished by 31 March 1941. Next, the army’s general department was 
to examine ‘to what extent the shortfall can be made good by drawing on 
booty or by a cut in equipment’ .3* 

Calculating the expected volume of mew production proved exceedingly 
difficult: on the one hand, manufacturing capacities had to be assessed and, on 
the other, the question had to be settled whether the manpower, raw materials, 
and means of production necessary for a full utilization of these capacities 
would be available. Allocation of raw materials was in the hands of the 
Wehrmacht High Command; for the army an increase of no more than 10 per 
cent was scheduled over the next two quarters. The greatest problem was 
manpower. General Thomas, who briefed the Todt ministry, which was 
responsible for the finishing stage of armaments production, on the new 
situation, called for rigorous measures, mainly at the expense of the civilian 
sector.3°5 He realized that such an appeal had little chance of success ‘in view 
of the reluctance of the world of business’.3 As the army was likewise unable 
to release any substantial amount of manpower, Hitler’s expectation that 


™ Ru (I) g.Rdos., minute of conference of OKW chief of staff, 17 Aug. 1940: Fall Barbarossa, 
No. 56. 

#4 OKH/Chef HRist u. BdE/Stab IVRist No. 1494/q0g.Kdos., Schreiben an WaA und AHA 
betr. Programm B und C [Letter to army weapons department and army general department 
concerning programmes B and C}, 19 Aug. t9q0, BA-MA Wi F 5.120, pt. 1. 

#5 Conference on 1g Aug. 1940, KTB Ristungswitt. Abt., KTB OKW i. 75&f. 

3% That was his judgernent on 29 July 1940; see KTB Raistungswirt. Abt., ibid. 758. 
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armaments’ production would now move. into top gear was unrealistic. 
Thomas and Keitel certainly arrived at that conclusion.2®7 

‘Nor did Hitler, as it seems, close his eyes to those facts when, on 26 August 
1940, he was briefed on the army’s armaments plans and on the drastic 
consequences these would have for the equipment of the troops.” He ap- 
proved the proposal of the Army High Command that only the 10 motorized 
divisions should be brought up to a full state of equipment; the fact would 
have to be accepted that the 20 armoured divisions would temporarily be 
equipped with only one tank regiment, and that some of the infantry divisions 
to be newly set up, as well as the motorized units, would be equipped largely 
with captured material. This would inevitably reduce the rearward services 
and the mobility of those units. Hitler’s particular wish, the reinforcement of 
divisional artillery throughout the field army, had to be set aside for the time 
being because of the bottlenecks in the production of artillery pieces. Only his 
suggestion that the field divisions be equipped with light anti-aircraft units was 
still fitted into armaments programme B. 

Particularly obscure was the situation in the ammunitions sector. Despite 
substantial stockpiles and modest consumption, production had to be re- 
started on a major scale. In a conversation with Keitel at the beginning of 
September Todt referred to the difficulties of precisely determining the army’s 
ammunition needs for their increased weapons requirements. It would first 
have to be reliably established what weapons would be available on 1 April — 
1941, in order, after deduction of existing ammunition stocks, to determine 
the scale of new production required. The demands for ammunition submit- 
ted by the chief of land-force armaments were not in accord with such 
calculations. 

In the War Economy and Armaments Department the developments in the 
field of armaments for the land force were followed with some concern. One 
comment of 11 September 19405" was that production targets for individual 
firms under programme A had only recently been laid down, and appropriate 
readjustments made with regard to manufacture, so that the new programme 
B had now caused total chaos. The army’s stepped-up demands could not be 
fully met because of existing shortages of manpower and raw materials, the 
less so as the Fiihrer had just called for a drastic increase in the manufacture 
of 88-mm. anti-aircraft guns and appropriate ammunition. 


¥7 Conference between Keitel and Thomas on 20 Aug. 1940, KTB Ristungswirt. Abt., ibid. 
765. 

33 See, as a result, the ruling of OKW No. 1555/40g.Kdos. WFSVAbr. L (IT) betr. Ausbau des 
Kriegsheeres [concerning the further development of the wartime army], 5 Sept. 940, BA-MA 
Wil F 5.120, pt. 1: Fall Barbarossa, No. §9. 

¥9 See Reich minister Dr. Ing. Fritz Todt, Adjutant, No. 370-455 g-Rs., minute referring to 
Fihrer’s programme B, dated 6 Sept. 1940, ibid. 

w RG Iw, Beitrag zum Vortrag Chef WiRiiAmt [Notes for the report by chief of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department), 13 Sept. 1940, betr. Steigerung der Riistung und ihre 
Folgerungen [concerning intensification of armaments production and its consequences}, tt 
Sept. 1940, ibid. 
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The existing priority system was clearly no longer adequate for regulating 
the different armaments programmes of the Wehrmacht services. The 
Wehrmacht High Command therefore worked out a further subdivision of 
categories, designed to shorten the list of top-priority items which had to have 
full chain on available resources. The special category of top-priority items for 
the three services (for the army this was mainly the construction of the Mark 
WHI and Mark IV tank, as well as the latest 50-mm. anti-tank gun) was followed 
by category I, now subdivided into Ia and Ib, and finally by category IL3> 
Other possible ways of relieving the situation were measures in regard to 
manpower and the utilization of industrial. capacities in the occupied 
territories. 

The chief of land-force armaments therefore saw no reason for antagonizing 
the other Wehrmacht services, even though the production programme 
worked out by him was based on the optimistic assumption that production 
capacities would be fully taken up and that an appropriate allocation of raw 
materials and manpower was possible. Provided the army asserted itself more 
forcibly in the valid system of priorities, and provided no major capacities were 
lost as a result of enemy air raids, he estimated that the material prerequisites 
for the wartime army demanded by Hitler could be ‘essentially’ fulfilled by 1 
May 1941. A few gaps would admittedly have to be expected in meeting the 
targets for weapons and equipment, but these might be offset by a reduced 
level of equipment of the units. The ammunition situation also seemed to him 
to present no problems. Even if the twelve-months’ stockpile on top of the 
initial issue was not achieved by the stipulated date, there would at least be 
sufficient stocks to bridge such time as it took for current production to catch 
up with expected consumption. 

From this assessment the Wehrmacht High Command concluded that, 
apart from a production increase in respect of a few weapons in short supply, 
the demands of the chief of land-force armaments were roughly within the 
framework laid down for overall armaments production in July 1940. Keitel, 
however, exposed as he was to Hider’s continual calling for armaments 
manufacture to move into top gear, insisted that provision be made for an 
increase in production for the army even after I April 1941. One should not, 
he explained to General Thomas, make a virtue of the present necessity and 
juggle with fluctuating output figures. It was necessary to extend capacities in 
the long term: the present situation whereby, for example, production of 88- 
mim, anti-aircraft ammunition could be increased only if production of ammu- 


3” Der Vorsitzende des Reichsverteidigungsrates {Chairman of the Reich Defence Council), 
Anordnung betr. Dringlichkeit der Fertigungsprogramme (Ordinance on priorities of manufac- 
luring programmes], 20 Sept. 1940: Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 422-9. 

32 OKH/Chef HRist u. BdE/Stab He (Rist) No. 189§1/40g.Kdos., Schreiben an OKW/ 
WiRoAmte detr. Ristungsprogramm B [Letter to OKW/WiRaAmt concerning armaments pro- 
gramme BJ], 16 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wil F 5.120, pt. 1: Fall Barbarossa, No. Go. 

23 Ri Ihw, minute of a report to Wehrmacht High Command chief of staff, on 17 Sept. 1940, 
concerning intensification of armaments production, ibid. 
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nition for the light field howitzer were cut back at the same time, must not 
become a permanent feature. The objective must be to produce both types of 
ammunition ‘alongside one another at maximum volume’, 

A conference on 19 September 1940 of representatives of land-force arma- 
ments and the Reich ministry for arms and ammunition soon revealed that the 
calculations of the authorities concerned still did not agree and that an 
accurate prescription of production targets in individual cases was not possible 
at the time.3* In consequence the participants once more confirmed the 
principle that only such demands should be made as could in fact be imple- 
mented within the seven months still available. The balance was to be taken 
care of later. 

’ This left two important problems open. One concerned the precise determi- 

nation of expected figures for tank construction. These figures had to be 
known so that appropriate production targets could be laid down for tank- 
guns and ammunition. The ‘mobile troops’ project ordered by Hitler called 
for the widest possible replacement of the light Mark I and Mark II types with 
the medium Mark III and Mark IV types. Production programme A had 
envisaged an increase in monthly production to 380 tanks, with a view to 
satisfying the army’s overall requirement of 26,700 battle tanks by the end of 
1944.3 The tank-delivery programme of the Todt ministry, dated 23 August 
1940,°% on the other hand, had envisaged delivery of 1,500 battle tanks and 300 
self-propelled guns by 1 May 1941; this presupposed an average monthly 
production of approximately 200 vehicles, which was more or less in line with 
Hitler’s ideas. If one compares the actual production figures for April 1940 
(127) and September 1940 (121),3 then one realizes the additional effort that 
had to be made with regard to tanks. The fact that at the conference on 14 
September substantially higher figures were mentioned by the Todt minis- 
try—the delivery of 2,000 Panzer III and 800 Panzer IV by 1 April 1941— 
reveals the dilemma of a land-force armaments department which, with 
such frequently fanciful number-games, was increasingly losing touch with 
reality. 

The second major problem concerned the further extension of production 
capacities, primarily in the ammunitions field. Existing limited resources were 
insufficient to increase output and simultaneously extend manufacturing fa- 
cilities, i.e. set up new places of production. Expansion of the gunpowder and 

™ Ri Iw, Aktennotiz iiber die Besprechung beim Munitionsminister am 19.9. mit Chef HRist 
und den WaA-Amtsgruppenleitern Mun und WuG betr. Steigerung der Riistung [Minute of 
conference at the ammunitions ministry on 19 Sept. 1940 with the chief of land-force armaments 
and the army weapons department’s section heads for ammunition and weapons and ¢quipment, 
concerning intensification of armaments production], 20 Sept. 1949, ibid. 

35 See annexe ¢ to OKW/WiRGAmt/Rii [a No. 1350/40g.K., Aufstellung Waffen und Gerit 
Heer (Table of weapons and equipment, army], 9 July 1940, BA-MA Wi/I A. 13. 

3% Oberlinder and Rohland, Kampfwagen-Liefer-Programm (Programme for the delivery of 


armoured fighting vehicles], 1 Aug. 1940-1 May to41, 23 Aug. 1940, BA-MA Wi F 5.120, pt. 1. 
mm Rii [Iw, minute of 10 Sept. 1940 (above, n. 394). 
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explosives base was already. lagging badiy behind schedule. The chief of land- 
force armaments naturally pleaded for priority for armaments production; he 
believed that final expansion targets for a long-term programme ‘C’ could not 
be firmly laid down so long as the necessary decisions on the structure and 
equipment of the future army—after the conclusion of the campaign in the 
.east—remained to be made. The Army High Command thereby concurred 
with the postponement of a long-term armaments programme; this was to 
prove an important decision affecting the material fighting strength of the 
army in 194]. 

When Keitel and Todt jointly reported to him, Hitler basically approved the 
production proposals on which the departments had agreed .3% However, he 
made some important additions to certain items. He was primarily anxious to 
increase the number of armour-piercing weapons and the principal types of 
artillery pieces, and to achieve a greater density of light anti-aircraft weapons. 
In these areas the figures submitted were to be regarded as minimum targets; 
wherever possible, higher output figures were to be aimed at as a supplemen- 
tary programme. Hitler also gave orders that 300,000 metal-workers were to be 
released from the army and made available to the armaments industry on 
factory leave until the spring of 1941. 

Moreover, Hitler’s decree, published on 28 September 1940, on the inten- 
sification of armaments production listed a number of additional tasks for the 
navy (the unlimited continuation of the U-boat programme) and for the 
Luftwaffe (increase in the production of anti-aircraft guns and suitable ammu- 
nition).3 Whether this list of tasks could be accomplished merely by an appeal 
for the prescribed system of priorities to be observed, or through the shelving 
of all non-urgent tasks in the civilian sector—along with some minor measures 
in the labour market—must have seemed exceedingly doubtful. 

Hitler’s armaments instructions again upset the equilibrium between re- 
quirements and resources, so laboriously balanced by the different depart- 
ments. On the number of men to be granted army leave for work in industry 
his ideas likewise diverged greatly from those of the Army High Command; 
the jatter needed all its personne! for the planned enlargement of the army in 
the field.*” In addition, the manufacturing programme ‘Axis’, for the support 
of Germany’s Italian ally, had to be set up.**' This was placed at the head of 
the priority scale, even above ‘special category’ manufacture. Then there was 

8 See Reich Minister Dr. Ing. Fritz Todt, G. I. No. 3986/40, Schreiben an den Chef des OKW 
mit einer Niederschrift tiber den Vortrag beim Fuhrer aber das Winter-Rustungsprogramm 
[Letter to Wehrmacht High Command chief of staff with minutes of the report to the Fiihrer on 
the winter armaments programme}, 27 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/E F 5.120, pt. 1- 

3 Fithret-Erlaf betr. Steigerung der Ristung [Fithrer decree on intensification of armaments 


production], 28 Sept. 1940: Thomas, Wehkr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 432-6. 

«0 See sect Irv.1(h) (Klink). 

# See Chef OKW/AWIRGAmt RU Ila No. 74290/40g., Anordnung betr. Dringlichkeit der 
Fertigungsprogramme der Wehrmacht [Instruction concerning priorities in the Webrmacht’s 
production programmes}, 27 Sept. 1940: Thomas, Wekr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 430-1. 
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the. decision to include Soviet armaments orders in priority class Ia.4? It was 
obvious that by then the framework of overall armaments production 
laid down in July 1940 was finally quite destroyed. Implementation of the 
various programmes was moreover threatened by the multiplicity of overlap- 
ping responsibilities of different clients and by the military agencies’ lack of 
supervisory and directing powers vis-d-vis private industry. Additional friction 
arose through the far from smooth operation of an ineffective military 
bureaucracy. : 

In the field of armoured fighting vehicles it was therefore agreed that 1,490 
new vehicles could presumably be manufactured by 31 March 1941.*%3 
Although Todt’s enormous figures had thus been quietly discarded, it was by 
no means certain that even the new targets could in fact be reached, consid- 
ering the serious bottlenecks in all fields. Even a reliable determination of the 
existing total of armoured fighting vehicles proved extraordinarily difficult. 
Military leaders were operating with figures (as of 1 September 1940) which 
fluctuated between 4,833 and 3,563.44 These divergences presumably arose 
from double counting of tanks, many of which were undergoing rearming. 
When even the current total was uncertain, determination of overall require- 
ments became rather difficult. 

Hitler’s new instructions compelled the chief of land-force armaments to 
check his calculations in other areas as well. Thus an additional requirement 
of 1,469 light field howitzers 18, the principal divisional artillery weapon, was 
initially established; an examination of production capacities, however, re- 
vealed that probably only about 60 per cent of this target could be met (i.e. 840 
artillery pieces).*5 The balance was to be delivered later, by August 1941. 
Hitler’s demand that a further 800 pieces be manufactured was therefore 
unrealizable from the start, especially as manufacture of the 88-mm. anti- 
aircraft gun was to be stepped up at the same time. Indeed, this would have 
been possible only at the expense of the light field howitzer 18. According 
to the calculations of the chief of land-force armaments, an additional 
go0 machine-tools would have to be provided to ensure the ordered pro- 
duction increase. Yet the army could only count on the delivery of, at best, 
350 machines-tools by the spring of 1941,*% and even these would only begin 


*? See Der Reichsmarschall des GroSdeutschen Reiches, Beauftragter fiir den Vierjahresplan 
[Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan], V.P. 
16741, ordinance of 15 Oct. 1940 (copy), BA-MA Wi/l F 5.120, pt. 2. 

3 See annexe 4, Fertigung Waffen Heer fiir die Zeit vom 1.9.1940-1.4.1941, zum Fithrer-Ertaf 
vom 28.9.1940 betr. die Steigerung der Riistung [Production of weapons for the army for the 
period 1 Sept. 1940 to 1 Apr. 1941, with reference to the Fihrer’s decree of 28 Sept. 1940 
concerning intensification of armaments production), ibid. 

4 See ibid., and OKW/WiRiAmt, Dekaden-Ubersichten [Ten-year tables), fo. 1, BA-MA Wil 
IF 5.366. 

*$ Annexe 4 to Fertigung Heer (above, n. 403). 

#6 See OKH/Chef HRiist und RMfBuM betr. Steigerung der Riistung—Durchfithrungs- 
bestimmungen (intensification of armaments production—implementation regulations), 18 Oct. 
1940, BA-MA Wi/I F 5-120, pt. 1. 
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to affect output of artillery pieces in the late summer of 1941. In consequence, 
there was no one who could reliably predict what production targets could 
in fact be attained over the next few months. The effect such a situation 
was bound to have on the calculation of ammunition requirements is 
obvious. 

The relief which the Wehrmacht High Command had expected as a result 
of the use of captured weapons often proved illusory. Although large numbers 
of the standard weapon of the French field artillery, the field gun M-97, had 
been captured,” of the 860 pieces captured in Czechoslovakia and Poland, 80 
had been sold to Romania, 410 had gone to the navy, and 371 had gone to the 
Luftwaffe. Of the booty taken in the western campaign, 2,440 artillery pieces 
in all, the navy had by the beginning of October taken over 44 pieces, and the 
Luftwaffe nearly half of the stocks in order to employ them in barrage-fire 
batteries for aerial defence. Goring had made sure that all usable M-97 guns 
were placed at the disposal of the Luftwaffe for that purpose. Attempts by the 
army’s general department to have this decision revoked in order to offset the 
increasing shortage in the army therefore met with very little success. 

It appears that none of these contradictions and imponderables in the 
armaments situation was felt to be alarming by the Army High Command in 
the autumn of 1940. The army’s weapons department passed on its manufac- 
turing orders to industry. Harmonization with the orders from other services 
and provision of appropriate resources were then essentially the task of the 
Wehrmacht High Command. 

Fromm held the dual post of chief of land-force armaments and com- 
mander-in-chief of the reserve army. It was the second of these functions 
which increasingly occupied him and his staff after October 1940, when the 
reconstruction and expansion of the army were gaining momentum. Organi- 
zational and personnel measures in this context occupied his entire 
attention.*% 

Initially there was a sufficient stock of weapons and equipment for refur- 
bishing the units. By September, current production had virtually made good 
the losses from the campaign in France,” so that some support was available 
for the most urgent armaments projects. Further relief was expected from the 
transfer—by then massive—-of Wehrmacht orders to the occupied territories, 
more especially to France. Despite considerable political opposition and ad- 
ministrative friction, orders for the delivery of spare parts, as well as for 
subcontracted deliveries of military equipment, were placed to a total value of 
RM1,800m.4"° However, the relief felt by armaments manufacturers within 


#7 On the following see AHA No. 3041/40g-Kdos. AHA Ib, 2. Vortragsnotiz tiber die 
Feldkanone M 97 (franz.) aus Beute t, p, b, u. f [Minute of report on the French M-97 field- 
cannon from Czech, Polish, Belgian, and French spoils], 8 Oct. 1940, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1022. 

#® See sect. Liv.1(#) at nn. 1oqff. (Klink). ¥ 

9 See OKW/AWIRGAMmt, Dekaden-Ubersichten [Ten-year tables], BA-MA Wi/I F 5.366. 

“° See KTB Riustungswirtschaftliche Abteilung, fos. 250 ff. (30 Nov. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/ 
257. 
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Germany. was limited, since the raw materials needed to complete an order 
had, as a rule, to be provided by the.German side. 
~ It is a matter of record that in contrast to the Wehrmacht High Command, 
where the problem of overall control of armaments production and excessive 
requirements was viewed with increasing concern,*" the Army High Com- 
mand reacted calmly. It is, however, significant that Lieutenant-General Stud, 
previously responsible for industrial production as a group leader in the army’s 
weapons department, addressed the problem of the take-over of the Soviet 
armaments industry as soon as he was transferred to the War Economy and 
Armaments Department. That was presumably due to a realization among top 
military leaders that the overtaxing of Germany’s economic capacity had 
clearly reached a peak and that other solutions had to be found if armaments 
targets were to be reached. When Géring called for an assessment of the war- 
economy situation by I May 1941, the armaments economy department of the 
Wehrmacht High Command came to the conclusion that a postponement of 
target dates was inevitable.4* ‘On the whole’ the material equipment of the 
‘1941 wartime army’ was ensured, with the exception of a few types of 
weapons and their ammunition still in short supply; the shortage in stocks, on 
the other hand, would not be made good until early 1942. By contrast, the 
tank-construction programme was proceeding smoothly: monthly output 
figures of 375 armoured vehicles could be expected from April 1941. The 
army’s weapons department was judging the situation sceptically, admitting 
that, as a result of the new priority system and the resulting switch of man- 
power, any overall idea of manufacturing capacities had been ‘totally lost’ "3 
Added to this was the very late allocation of raw materials by the Wehrmacht 
High Command, which resulted in numerous orders having to be given to 
industry without the necessary resources being made available. The forecast 
for tank production had already been reduced by 10 per cent by the army’s 
weapons department because of inevitable delivery problems, with a monthly 
output of 337 vehicles being laid down for April 1941.44 There was good 
reason, therefore, for returning to the idea of planning armaments for the army 
on a longer-term basis. The first question to be setded was what capacities 
could additionally be made available within the army in order to carry the tank 
programme, and possibly also programme B, beyond 1 April 1941.4'5 

4“ See ibid., fos. 230ff. (4 Nov. 1940), also published in KTB OKW i. 78e ff. 

47 Ristungswirtschafliche Abteilung/Rd I 2427/40g-Kdos., Voraussichtliche Entwicklung und 
Stand der wehrwirtschaftlichen Lage fiir den Zeitraum bis 1.5.41 [Projection of the development 


and state of the war economy during the period up to 1 May 1941], 6 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/F 
§.120, pt. 2: Fall Barbarossa, No. 62. 

“3 Ra Dia, Minute of the conference at Chef Ri with the responsible officers of the procure- 
ment departments of the Wehrmacht services on 21 Nov. 1940, dated 22 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi! 
IF 5.120, pt. 1: 

4 See WaA/WaStab Ia', Vortragsnotiz fir den Herrn Ob.d.H. iiber die Pz. Kpf.Wg.-Fertigung 
[Note for a report for the C.-in-C. Army on manufacture of armoured fighting vehicles], 1 Nov. 
1940, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1068. 

“5 See WaA No. 2196/40g.Kdos. Wa Stab Ia, Interne Verfigung betr. Planung der Kapazitaten 
{Internal instruction concerning planning of capacities), 18 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wil F 5.120, 
pt. 1. 
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Immediately following the conclusion of Molotov’s visit Hitler summoned 
those responsible for land-force armaments to report to him. He wanted to get 
an idea of the present state and the prospects of armaments production. By 
then there was no question that drastic intervention was necessary.4** Although 
he took note of the fact that only about half of the 300,000 servicemen he had 
ordered to be released had in fact been made available by the army for the 
armaments industry, Hitler did not wish to make any changes to the scale of 
the programme. He merely gave orders that, wherever stocks and consump- 
tion permitted, the target dates were to be postponed. Hitler also believed that 
by switching more civilian production to the occupied territories he could free 
an additional 100,000 workers for munitions. 

At the same time he once more called for the production of specific weapons 
to be increased, such as the 88-mm. anti-aircraft gun. In addition, construc- 
tion of air-raid shelters was to be accelerated in the major cities of Germany. 
The result of this was that the Wehrmacht’s quota of raw materials—an 
increase in which for the first quarter of 1941 had already been rejected—was 
to be cut into even further as greater quantities of raw materials had to be 
diverted towards indirect Wehrmacht requirements.” A similar need arose for 
the development of supply facilities, the transport network, and raw-materials 
enterprises, so that a smaller quota of raw materials was available for arma- 
ments manufacture proper than before. 

A new system of priorities was therefore being worked out in the 
Wehrmacht High Command for directing munitions manufacture with a view 
to concentrating what meagre resources were available on the most important 
programmes.#® Since the backlog in the army’s equipment for the eastern 
campaign was not regarded either by Hitler or by the Army High Command 
as sufficiently serious to watrant special steps for the preparation and ex- 
ecution of that campaign, the Wehrmacht High Command encountered no 
opposition when it demanded priority for Luftwaffe and naval armaments at 
the expense of the land forces. Top priority was to be given, in Jodl’s view, to 
anything needed for the ‘siege of Britain: U-boats, torpedoes, mines, and light 
naval forces, bombers, and air-dropped ammunition’; next came the strength- 
ening of air defences in Germany, while the army’s requirements came only in 
third place.“? In Jodi’s opinion the operations in the east could be ‘easily 
conducted’ with the material strength available. If it were not possible to bring 
the envisaged twenty armoured divisions to full strength by the following 


“6 See Rii Ha, Aktennotiz fiber die Besprechung bei Reichsminister Dr. Todt am 22.11.1940 
(Minute of conference at Reich Minister Dr Todt’s office on 22 Nov. 1940], ibid.; Todt gave a 
briefing on a conference with Hitler om 21 Nov. 1940, at which, apart from himself, Keitel and 
Fromm had been present. 

“7 See KTB WiRtGAmuStab 1939/41, 92-3 (25-30 Nov. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

48 Toid. 96 (2 Dec. 1940). 

9 Wehrmachtfihrungsstab, Stellungnahme zur Vortragsnotiz des Wi und RaAmtes vom 
30.11. betr. Uberprifung der Riistungsprogramme [Wehrmacht operations department, com- 
ment on note for report by the War Economy and Armaments Department of 30 Nov. 1940 
concerning examination of armaments programmes], 3 Dec. 1940: Thomas, Wehr- und 
Réstungswirtschaft, 436-7. 
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‘spring, then this was, if anything, an advantage because it would save ‘an 
enotmous amount of auxiliary weapons and rearward services’. It was there- 
fore correct, he argued, to reduce new production for the army and instead to 
maintain full production, for the Luftwaffe and naval programmes. Indeed, 
JodI went even further. He did not rule out the possibility that, ‘if the 
armaments situation forces us to do so’, the campaign in the east may have to 
be postponed as it was ‘not a compelling necessity for victory over Britain’. 
There are indications that the Army High Command similarly judged the 
armaments situation and the conclusions to be drawn from it. At any rate, 
Hitler—parailel to his directive No. 21 for Barbarossa—had submitted to him 
for signature instructions for manpower support for the armaments industry, 
designed primarily to benefit the navy and the air force.” 

The consequences of that decision, needless to say, also affected the army’s 
main programmes, even though they were included in the top priority class. 
Thus, tank production alone was short of over 6,000 skilled workers in January 
1941,#' so that Todt—who was focusing increasingly on that sector because 
ammunition manufacture, his real responsibility, was running at only half 
speed—requested from Hitler the provision of additional labour.” This was to 
be released from the rest of armaments production for the army, as well as 
from the army’s personnel planning. Hitler approved Todt’s request, and 
although Goring thereupon asked for additional manpower for the Luftwaffe, 
which Hitler granted, Hitler nevertheless appeared to be proceeding from the 
assumption that munitions for the army would enjoy priority until the summer 
of 1941, with the Luftwaffe not being ‘served’ until after that date. 

The Wehrmacht High Command, on the other hand, continued its efforts 
to mobilize all forces primarily for Luftwaffe and naval armaments. In a Setter 
to the chief of land-force armaments, dated 15 January 1941, Keitel referred to 
“binding instructions from the Fihrer’ which prevented any greater consider- 
ation of the army.44 Hitler, having ‘considered all operational intentions and 
given full weight to all-military misgivings’ had ‘taken responsibility’. ‘The 
Wehrmacht High Command continued that line also in its new priority 
regulation of 7 February 1941.4% A new special category was established, 


#° Der Fihrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht [The Fiihrer and Supreme Com- 
mander of the Wehrmacht], WFSt/Abt. L I] No. 2295/qog.K., Anordnung betr. personelle 
Mafinahmen fir Ristungsindustrie und Bergbau [Instruction conceming personnel measures for 
the armaments industry and mining], 20 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wii/1 F 5.120, pt. 1. 

*" Chef Ru, Aktenvermerk aber die Besprechung beim Reichsminister Dr. Todt am 9.1.194! 
{Minute of a conference at Reich Minister Dr. Todt’s office on g Jan. 1941], dated 10 Jan. 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/I A. 84. 

a See KTEB WiRGAmvStab 1930/41, 167-8, 170 (18, 19 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 

#3 See Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 254-5. 

44 Der Chef des OK W/AWFSt/Abt. L il No. 33468/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., Schreiben an Chef HR&st 
u. BdE (Letter to chief of land-force armaments and C.-in-C. of the reserve army), 1§ Jan. 1948; 
BA-MA RH 2, 427. 

25 OKW WiRtAmt/Ra Ia No. 801/41 geh., Anordnung betr. Dringlichkeit der Fertigungspro- 
gramme der Wehrmacht [Instruction concerning priorities for manufacturing programmes of the 
Wehrmacht], 7 Feb. 1941: Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 438-47. 
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designated ‘SS’ and ranking above all other categories. It included the-princi- 
pal armaments programmes of the navy and Luftwaffe, and, as far as the army 
was concemed, at least the tank programme and a few areas of deficiency. The 
next category down, ‘S’, covered equipment for the mobile forces, especially 
light armoured vehicles, as well as provision of spare parts and workshops for 
all armoured fighting vehicles. The programme for trucks was in a lower 
category still, even though output was lagging nearly 30 per cent below the 
target.‘ This was bound to have grave effects on the army’s motorization and 
mobility. Nevertheless, the Army High Command saw no reason to call for 
greater weight to be given to it in overall armaments production. 

This attitude begins to make sense when one considers that, following 
negotiations of the armistice commission in the spring of 1941, the bulk of the 
French war material from the unoccupied part of France was now also being 
transferred to the Wehrmacht. This comprised no less than 341 trains, as weil 
as 13,000 lorries,’ the take-over of which made it possible to eliminate at least 
some of the bottlenecks in the motorization of the army. 

The Army High Command therefore confined itself to releasing some 
manpower and raw materials through rearrangements within programme B— 
mainly through cut-backs in the production of ammunition and artillery 
pieces.** They were to fill existing gaps in weapons and equipment for initial 
issue, for supplies, for re-equipment, and for export to Germany’s allies and 
neutral countries. Since just at that time the bulk of the men given labour leave 
by the army were returning to their units and a major call-up wave was in 
progress, considerable shortages of manpower arose, and these had a detri- 
mental effect chiefly on munitions for the army. Neither Géring’s appeal of 18 
February 1941 that all non-vital manufacture should be cut back or ruthlessly 
halted nor the creation of bottleneck commissions constituted more than a 
temporary expedient.”? Colonel-General Ernst Udet, the Lufrwaffe’s quarter- 
master-general, therefore warmed that 2 cut-back in aerial armaments was out 
of the question.42° 


Although over 80 per cent of the Luftwaffe equipment programme came 


#6 See Chef HRiist u. BdE/Stab He (Rist), Vermerk betr. LK W-Ausstofs [Note concerning 
output of trucks], 25 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1068. 

“7 See Halder, Diaries, 834 (18 Mar. 1941}. The project goes back to a conference of civilian 
and military claimants on 28 Jan. 19415 see Halder, Diaries, 764-5. 

“8 See OKH/Chef HRist u. BdE/Stab II (Ritst) a No. 268/41 g.Kdos., Schreiben an OKW betr. 
Riistungsprogramm 8 [Letter to OK'W concerning armaments programme B], 8 Feb. 1941, BA- 
MA Wi F 5.120, pt. 2. 

9 Der Reichsmarschall des GroBdeutschen Reiches, Beauftragter fiir den Vierjahresplan (The 
Reich Marshall of the Greater German Reich and plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan], V.P. 
2703/41 g, instruction of 18 Feb. 1941, ibid. 

4° Der Reichsminister der Luftfahrt u. Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe. Der Gencralluftzeug- 
meister GL 1 [The Reich Minister of Aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe. The Luftwaffe 
quartermaster-general GL 1] No. 2794/4.41 (7) geh., Schreiben an OK W/WiRtAmt betr. 
Einschrinkung der Wehrmachtfertigung zur Entlastung der Arbeitseinsatzlage [Letter to OKW 
War Economy and Armaments Department concerming restriction of production for the 
Wehrmacht with a view to relieving the manpower situation}, 1 Apr. 1941, ibid. 
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under the two special categories, delivery targets had still not been reached. If 
anything, he argued, additional manpower, raw materials, and machines were 
needed. In its preparations for the eastern campaign, which had been in 
progress since the end of 1940, the Luftwaffe command had proceeded from 
the assumption that current aircraft production could at best maintain its 
present strength.4' It was natural, therefore, that attempts should be made to 
make full use of existing manufacturing capacities and to search for possi- 
bilities of extending production. The intended war against the Soviet Union 
played no particular part in these considerations, even though the Luftwaffe 
command expected a Soviet superiority of a factor of three or four. Like the 
army command, it was convinced that the war could be won with the forces 
available. Additional production efforts were regarded as superfluous and, in 
view of the short time available, also pointless. Instead, Géring’s Luftwaffe 
was focusing entirely on the period after Barbarossa and on the armaments 
race with the Anglo-Saxon powers, whose output of aircraft already exceeded 
that of Germany. The Luftwaffe was therefore aiming at doubling the ca- 
pacities in aircraft production, which of course could be achieved only at the 
expense of munitions for the army. 

As the navy likewise rejected any further cut-backs in its armaments pro- 
gramme, and indeed made additional demands for manpower and re- 
sources,*? the Army High Command launched a new drive for longer-term 
armaments planning, to avoid being left even further behind by the other two 
services.*33 The intention was that, when programme B came to an end, the 
change-over in land-force armaments, already under way, should be kept 
going by new projections, thereby preventing any further reduction of the 
army’s share in overall armaments. The army’s weapons department expected 
that, as a result of a further concentration of land-force armaments as well as 
of the amounts already passed on to the other services, there would be a 
marked decline in the course of 1941 in the manufacture of many types of 
weapons, equipment, and ammunition. This was considered acceptable, as 
the remaining capacities, together with stockpiles, would be sufficient to meet 
‘all conceivable future requirements of the war’. Any further increase, though 
desirable, would not become effective, as far as military operations were 
concerned, before the end of 1941. ‘On the assumption of a development of the 
war in line with the intentions of the high command (which mules out any 
serious continental adversary on the ground in future), a substantial reduction 
of the army, with the exception of the mobile troops, was envisaged.’ The 
resources freed as a result, mainly from the 75 per cent reduction in supply 


%! On the following see also sect. L.1v.2(c} at nn. 353 ff. (Boog). 

2: Der Oberbefehlshaber der Kriegsmarine (C.-in-C. of the navy], M Wa Wi ILI 6364/41 geh., 
Schreiben an Chef OKW betr. Einschrankung der Wehrmachtfertigung zur Entlastung der 
Arbeitseinsatzlage [Letter to OKW chief of staff concerning restriction of production for the 
Wehrmacht with 2 view to relieving the manpower situation], 12 Apr. 1941, ibid. 

49 See Wad No. 12345/41g. Wa Stab Ia, Stellungnahme betr. Planung der Kapazitaten [Com- 
ment on planning of capacities), 7 Apr. 1941 (draft], BA-MA RH 8/v. 1068. 
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requirements, were to be used for the further promotion of the tank pro- 
gramme. 

In a letter to the Wehrmacht High Command, dated 10 April, the chief of 
land-force armaments therefore pointed out that, despite certain cut-backs in 
production, the army could not release any further manpower.‘ In parallel to 
the Luftwaffe, which under ‘its ‘Géring Plan’ was aiming at quadrupling its 
aircraft strength, and to the navy, which was planning 4 gigantic enlargement 
of the fleet over the next twelve to fifteen years,85 the army now likewise 
drafted 2 megalomaniacal armaments programme which, both in its scale and 
in its structural weaknesses, revealed the contradictions and limitations of the 
planning capabilities of the military leadership. This was the ‘armour pro- 
gramme 41’,“° which was based on the original target (June 1940) of the 
establishment and equipment of twenty armoured and ten motorized div- 
isions. The following calculations therefore indicate the dimension which 
armaments programme B would have had to assume for these formations to 
be fully equipped for the campaign in the east. The army’s general department 
proceeded from a complete initial equipment of those formations, as well as 
the provision of their annual requirements for replacements and spares; it 
concluded that 34,661 armoured fighting vehicles would have to be produced 
for these purposes.43? If one added the needs of the reserve army and supplies, 
that figure increased to 39,759. Further to be added were 126,379 tractor 
trucks. In order to achieve that target by 31 December 1944, current manufac- 
turing capacities would have to be increased roughly fivefold. That would 
require 11,500 so-called bottleneck machines by 1 October 1943. In actual fact 
only 472 of these could be delivered by that date. The conclusion which the 
army’s weapons department drew from this striking disproportion was that 
either the entire machine-tool capacities of the country should be placed at the 
army’s disposal at once—which would necessitate the shelving of all pro- 
grammes for other claimants—or else, if drastic changes were to be avoided, 
manufacture of armoured fighting vehicles and anti-aircraft guns could only 
be considered in the long term, with no perceptible growth until the years after 
1943. 


* OKH/Chef HRiist u. BdE/Stab Rist Ila No. 1357/41 geh., Schreiben an OKW/WiRtGAmt 
betr. Veranderungen im Arbeitskraftebedarf durch Fertigungsplan Heer 1941 [Letter to OKW 
War Economy and Armaments Department concerning changes in manpower requirements as a 
result of army manufacturing plan 1941], 10 Apr. t941, BA-MA Wil F 5.120, pt. 2. 

“5 See SKL memorandum ‘Betrachtungen iiber die Grundlagen des Flottenaufbaus’ [Reflec- 
tions on the basis of the development of the fleet], Aug. 1941: Schreiber, ‘Kontinuitat’, 147-8. 

a See Wad, No. 1100/4ig.-Kdos. Wa Stab La, Die Schwerpunktprogramme des Heeres, 
Panzerprogramm 41, Heeresfakprogramm (unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Werkzeug- 
maschinen-Lage) [The army’s main areas of effort, arrnour programme 41, army anti-aircraft 
programme (with special reference to the machine-tool situation)J, May 1941, BA-MA RH 8/v. 
1130, 

a Ibid., annexe 4; the armaments plan of 9 July 1940 had envisaged 26,700 tanks by the end of 
1944; see Erla@ betr. Umsteuerung der Ristung {Decree on the redirection of armaments 
production], 9 July 1940, annexe 4, BA-MA Wil F 5.378. 
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_In its memorandum of May 1941 the army weapons department pleaded for 
the latter alternative. One reason was probably that conveyor-belt production 
with special-purpose machines was rejected on grounds of principle, although 
it was obvious that a rapid: growth in production figures could only be achieved 
that way, The army officers instead preferred short manufacturing series with 
multi-purpose machines. These plans were controversial also in another re- 
spect: the ‘armour programme 41’ unquestioningly projected the existing 
equipment target into the future, without regard for any modernization or 
technical advances. Thus a continuous increase in deliveries of the Mark II 
light tank was envisaged, even though this was regarded as outdated among 
the troops and was due for gradual replacement by the Mark III and IV 
medium tanks. As recently as 18 February Hitler himself, at a conference with 
the men responsible for tank development,*® had again come out in favour of 
heavier armament. Yet the plan of the army weapons department stipulated 
that nearly half the calculated tank fleet as of 1 April 1941 was to consist of the 
light Mark I.4%9 

In contrast to the military armaments programmes of the first year of the 
war, when an attempt was made to establish what was feasible and to use that 
as the basis of production demands, the plans ofthe three services on the eve 
of Operation Barbarossa were strikingly out of proportion to Germany’s 
economic capacity, even if the German-dominated European territory was 
included. It would have made sense to set up a central planning agency at the 
Wehrmacht High Command, to harmonize armaments targets with each 
other, as well as with actual resources. But although the weapons departments 
of the three services considered the idea,“° nothing came of it.“' The separate 
services evidently preferred to pursue their ambitious programmes independ- 
ently and, if necessary, to seek new ways of doing so. 

On the one hand, they tried, to a greater measure than in the past, to gain 
support and co-operation from industry. Thus an industrial council was set up 
under Goring for aerial armaments, and a tank commission was established for 
the army under the Reich minister for armaments and ammunition.*#? Both 

44 See the account in Rohland, Bewegte Zeiten, 73. 

«9 See Die Schwerpunktprogramme des Heeres (above, n. 436), annexe 4. 

# See OKW WiRdAmVRi Ila No. 20968/41g., Aktennotiz betr. Zusammenfassung und 
Steuerung der seitens der Wehrmachtteile vorgesehenen Gesamt-Planung auf dem Riistungs- 
gebiet (Minute concerning concentration and control of the overall planning in the armaments 
sector, as envisaged by the Wehrmacht services], 4 Apr. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.120, pt. 2. Efforts 
along those lines had first failed during the rearmament phase before the outbreak of the war: see 
Germany and the Second World War, i. 505 ff. 

a At the urgent request of WiRaAmt such a planning agency was set up on 9 Oct. roqo at the 
Armaments Industry Department, headed by a Luftwaffe general staff officer; its effectiveness, 
however, was limited. See Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 290. 

#2 See Vereinbatung zwischen dem RMfBuM sowie dem Chef der Heeresriistung betr. 
Panzerprogramm (Agreement between the Reich Minister for Armaments and Ammunition and 
the chief of land-force rearmament concerning tank programme], 21 June t9q1, and Mitteilung 
des Generalluftzeugmeisters (Notification of the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general] No. 8308/41 
(GL 1 V) betr. Industrierat des Reichsmarschalls fir die Fertigung von Luftwafiengerat [concern- 


ing the Reich Marshal’s industrial council for the manufacture of Luftwaffe equipment], 22 May 
1941, BA-MA Wi F 5.120, pt. 2. 
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these bodies were dominated by the representatives‘ of industry, while the 
weapons departments had to surrender their influence on the direction of 
armaments production. On the other hand, the Wehrmacht High Command 
was increasingly bypassed on these matters and direct access to Hitler sought 
instead. The Luftwaffe no doubt had an excellent ‘direct line’ in the person of 
Goring, but the army—as shown by the establishment of the tank commission 
—similarly found a champion in Todt, who, as an old Party member, was able 
to gain Hitler’s confidence more readily than the conservative generals. 

But as the top military bodies themselves lacked a clear idea of the state and 
future prospects of German armaments production, and as the diverging 
interests of the three services could no longer be tied into a common concept, 
Hitler was in no position to form a realistic picture for himself. At any rate, his 
own interest was mainly in technical details and output figures. Otherwise he 
confined himself to the role of a driving force, leaving it to the rival depart- 
ments to implement in practice his continual demands for higher production. 
In these circumstances the Wehrmacht High Command chief of staff evinced 
scepticism about a proposal by the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment that a central planning body should be set up. In view of Hitler’s 
ceaseless personal intervention, he argued, such an agency would forever be 
trailing behind so-calfed orders from the Fuhrer. 

The final weeks before the attack on the Soviet Union most clearly revealed 
Hitler’s lack of an overall view. Thus on 18 May 1941 he criticized the 
production and stockpile figures submitted to him concerning land-force 
armaments, in particular the substantial decline in ammunition and weapons 
manufacture.“4 He called for the quickest possible switch-over to mass pro- 
duction as well as—here conflicting with the army weapons department—a 
‘return to more primitive robust types’.“5 Yet a fortnight later he signed 
Directive No. 32, submitted to him by the Wehrmacht High Command, 
which, with a view to the post-Barbarossa period, already called for a switch 
of priorities to Luftwaffe and naval armaments.“* Accordingly, after consulta~ 
tion with Todt he ordered the Army High Command to cut back radically on 
land-force armaments in order to free production capacities and manpower 
for an extended Luftwaffe armaments programme.”? He even offered the 


“43 Marginal gloss by Keitel to the WiRiAmt report on performance data in the field of material 
armaments for the Wehrmacht, 10 July 1941, ibid. 

“4 OKW WiRktAmt/Rt (ila) No. 1714/41g.K., Aktennotiz ber die Besprechung bei Chef 
OKW, Reichskanzlei Berchtesgaden (Minute of conference at OK W chief of staff, Reich chancel- 
lery, Berchtesgaden] on 19 May 1941, ibid. 

#5 Abt. Landesverteidigung Gruppe I, Vortragsnotiz betr. materielle Ausstattung der Truppe 
[Minute for report concerning material equipment of the troops], 29 May 1941, ibid. 

#6 Der Fiihrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht [The Fuhrer and Supreme Com- 
mander of the Wehrmacht], OKWAWFSt/Abt. L (1 Op.) No. 44886/41g¢-K. Chefsache If Ang., 
Weisung No. 32: Vorbereitungen fur die Zeit nach Barbarossa [Directive No. 32: Preparations for 
the period after Barbarossa], r1 June t941: Hitler’s Directives, 78-82. 

‘7 Der Chef HRist u. BdE No. 1641/4!¢.K., Fernschreiben Atlas, z. Hd. Gen. Maj. 
Warlimont [Teletype message Atlas, for Maj.-Gen. Warlimont), 23 June 1941 (copy), BA-MA Wi/ 
IF §.120, pt. 2; this contains the text of Hirler’s order of 20 June 1941 and the comment of Chef 
HRiist und BdE. 
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Luftwaffe the immediate disbanding of three eastern divisions in order to 
relieve“ the ‘manpower sector.**- Colonel-General Fromm was totally taken 
aback by this development and declined to implement the Fihrer’s order in 
that form.“? Hitler was first to specify the exact scale of the cut-backs, he 
informed OKW. He was hoping that at least the ‘tank programme, urgently 
commended’ to the minister for armaments and ammunition, would escape 
unscathed. . 

With the expiry of armaments programme B, therefore, the weight of 
problems was by no means eased; if anything it had become more pressing. 
The balance sheet prepared by the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment of Wehrmacht armaments production from 1 September 1940 to 1 April 
19414 in order to meet Hitler’s criticism of the state reached scarcely suc- 
ceeded in concealing the shortages in German armaments manufacture. The 
programmes of all three services showed often considerable gaps. These were 
to be explained not only by the difficulties of controlling manpower employ- 
ment, transport, and coal supplies, or by the shortage of specialized machine- 
tools and raw materials; they were also rooted in insuperable organizational 
problems. In spite of all efforts, as OKW pointed out, that targets demanded 
by the ‘supreme leadership’—targets which had been raised all the time—were 
never fully achieved ‘because even the manufacturing capacities available in 
the enlarged Greater German territory’ were not sufficient. The observation, 
made in the same breath, that a ‘huge increase in the material equipment of 
the Wehrmacht’ had been accomplished and that the programmes had ‘by and 
large been fulfilled despite great difficulties’, suggests that the Wehrmacht 
High Command was here concealing the true state of affairs. 

The questionable nature of that balance sheet emerges clearly if one remem- 
bers that Germany’s overall armaments production in the second year of the 
war had scarcely increased, whereas in the United States, Britain, and the 
USSR it had almost doubled over the same period, The armaments output of 
these great powers was by then three times the German volume (see Table 
I.m.2). 

Germany’s increase in weapons production had been achieved mainly at the 
expense of ammunition; moreover, it was concentrated on a small number of 
priority areas. Even the army’s programme B, the target figures of which had 
been based on presumed manufacturing capacities, had been only partially 
implemented. Alarming shortfalls existed mainly in armour-piercing weapons, 
field artillery, and infantry artillery pieces; this impaired the fire-power of the 


“8 See Chef des Stabes No. 134/41 g.Kdos., Ch.S. Besprechung Staatssekretar Milch [Confer- 
ence State Secretary Milch], 26 June 1941: Thomas, Wekr- und Reistungstwirtschaft, 448-51, here 
450. 

49 Teletype Atlas, 23 June 194) (above, n. 447}. 

6° OKW WiRttAmvRa (ila) No. 1233/41 g.K., Bericht dber die Leistungen auf der Gebiet der 
materiellen Wehrmachtristung in der Zeit vom 1.9.40 bis 1.4.41 [Report on performances in the 
field of material Wehrmacht armaments during the period 1 Sept. 1940 to 1 Apr. 1941) (draft), 
BA-MA Wil F 5.120, pt. 2: Fail Barbarsossa, No. 63 (excerpt). 
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TABLE I[.11.2. Armaments Production by the Great. 
Powers, 1940-194 


Cost? 
1940 194! 
USA 1.5 45 
Britain 3-5 6.5 
USSR 5.0 8.5 
Germany 6.0 6.0 
Japan 1.0 2.0 


* X$I,000m. in 1944 prices. 
Source: Wagenfihr, Industrie, 34. 


infantry units. Similarly, only 30 per cent of the production target for naval 
guns had been achieved (primarily as a result of Soviet orders), 78 per cent of 
that for Luftwaffe ammunition (with the exception of ammunition for the 37- 
mm. anti-aircraft guns), and 60 per cent of that for anti-aircraft weapons and 
equipment. 

Although the number of armoured fighting vehicles and track-mounted 
assault-guns had gone up by about a third, the bulk of the vehicles were still 
of light or medium type, including 281 Mark Is and 157 captured Czechoslo- 
vak light 35 t types, which were no longer really battle-worthy. Numerical 
ratios were similar in the artillery. The total of artillery pieces at the beginning 
of the French campaign was 7,184; against the Soviet Union 7,146 were 
availabie.4" As for fighting aircraft, 3,530 were available in May 1940, com- 
pared with 2,510 against the Soviet Union; of that figure only 1,945 could be 
regarded as operational front-line planes.+s* Approximately 142 divisions were 
involved in the campaign in the west;*> against the Soviet Union initially no 
more than 150 German divisions were deployed. (For details of programme B 
see Table I.m1.3.} 

Table I.un.4 shows the state of equipment of the army compared with its 
strength before the opening of the offensive in the west.454 


451 Data from Engelmann and Scheibert, Deussche Artillerie, 237, and Liss, Westfront, 126. 

451 See sect. Liv.2(c) at n. 393 (Boog). “3 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 249. 

«4 Data taken from Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 106, partially amended according to Uberblick 
uber den Riistungsstand des Heeres ‘Waffen und Gerdt’, Stand 1.6.1941 (Tables on the state of 
armaments of the army, ‘Weapons and Equipment’, as of 1 June 1941], BA-MA RH 8. 1090, and 
OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt (D No. 702/41 g.Kdos., ber. Panzer-Nachschub Ost [concerning ar- 
mour, supplies, east], 15 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. The figure of 3,350 tanks (not 
counting assault-guns recorded in the last Sine of the table} given in the report of GenQu/Abt. 
Heeresversorgung of 20 June 1941 (ibid.) presumably refers to operational vehicles. The discrep- 
ancy of 48 is therefore explained by vehicles undergoing repair at the beginning of the attack. 
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Taste I.m.3. Armanents Programme B: Production of Weapons, Equipment, and 
Ammunition for the Army from 1 September 1940 to 31 March 1941 


Weapons and %' Stocks on Appropriate ammunition 
equipment production* 1 Apr. types? 
1941 
% Stocks on 


production® 1 Apr. 1941 


Pistols 95 716,300 
Submachine-guns 163 144,460 } oe peaoviogs 
Firearms 98 106 4,198,800 
Machine-guns 123 192,606 } esr meatal 
Anti-tank rifle 38/39 86 18,101 22 25043,700 
Heavy anti-tank 

rifle 41 9 130 16 188,500 
20-mm. AA guns 100 1,933 
20-mm. four-barelled 325778000 

AA guns 75 69 
20-mm. AFV guns 188 2,711 14,300,900 
37-mm. AFV guns = 15459 25778,600 
50-mm. AFV guns 80 1,138 46 663,800 
75§-mm. AFV guns 

and assauwlt-guns 10 1,151 83 25219,400 
37-mm. anti-tank guns } 80 14,838 ; 18,680,800 
50-mm. anti-tank guns 719 5 713,100 
Light trench 

mortars 36 t10 14,913 31,982,200 
Heavy trench 

mortars 34 114 10,549 104 §25436,000 
1o0-mm. smoke-shell 

mortars 96 459 1,523,000 
Smoke-shelt 

mortars d TI 411 50 199,500 
Light infantry 

guns 18 84 33951 73953;600 
Heavy infantry 

guns 33 9! 797 79 151533300 
Mountain guns 36 169 96 858,400 
Light field-guns 18 29 106 1515500 
Light field howitzer 94 6,854 139 25305 1;000 
Heavy lo0-mm. 

gun 18 98 730 97 2,323,600 
Heavy field 

howitzer 18 Ilo 25750 82 525405700 
210-mm. mortar 18 95 346 64 4335500 


T-mines 230 1,258,600 


rT oa eo 


255; 


[PE eee 
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TABLE i.m.3 (cont.) 


Weapons and % Stocks on Appropriate ammunition 
equipment production® 1 Apr. types” 
IQ4! 
' % Stocks on 
production* | 
1 Apr. 1941 
37-mm. AFV guns (t) 78 2,542,100 
Heavy field howitzer 
25 (5) 72 187,400 
Heavy 240-mm. 
guns (0) 65 941 
240-mm, howitzer 39 22 2,148 


* Actual production compared with target figures. 


> Gaps indicate ammunition types whose matufacture had earlier been suspended since 
stokpiles were sufficient. 


* Manufacture halted since only Mode! IJ] tanks were now being produced, with 50-mm. guns. 


Sources: Report OKW WiRiAmt, ro July 1941 (see n. 450); supplemented from: Uberblick, 
Munition, Apr. 1941, BA-MA RH 8&v. 1071b. 


Tasre Lug. Annoured Fighting Vehicles 


Strength on With the army Strength on With the army 
1 Apr. 1940 inthe weston 1 June 1941 


in the east 
10 May 1940 22 June 1941 
Tanks, I 
(machine-guns) 1,062 §23 877 281 
Tanks II 
(20-mm. gun and 
flame-thrower) 1,086 955 1,157 743 
Tanks, 35 t 
(37-mm, gun) 143 106 187 157 
Tanks, 38 t 
(37-mm, gun) 238 228 754 651 
Tanks, IH ; 
(37-mm, and 
so-mm. L 42 gun) 329 349 1,440 979 
Tanks, IV 
(75-mm. L 24 gun) = 280 278 572 444 
Armoured staff cars 243 135 330 143 
Assault-guns II 
(75-mm. L 24 gun) 6 6 377 250 
TOTAL 33387 2,580 53695 33648 
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Tasce Lin.5. Equipment of Divisions with Motor Transport 


No. of Wave Divisions equipped Major parts using 
Divisions with captured vehicles horse-drawn transport? 
26 I (German material, standard strength) 
16 2 2 no 
15 3 12 yes 
14 4 2 no 
5 5 5 yes 
4 6 4 yes 
14 7 2 yes 
10 8 0 yes 
10 be 10 no 
6 12 6 yes 
9 13 9 yes 
8 14 8 yes 
15 15 15 no 
g sec. divs. 9 yes 


Source. Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, annexe 22. 


One is therefore forced to conclude that the Wehrmacht’s strength in men 
and materials for the campaign against the Soviet Union was substantially the 
same as in the western campaign against France and Britain in the spring of 
1940. There were, admittedly, some qualitative improvements, such as the 
partial modernization of the fleet of armoured fighting vehicles. Although the 
wartime army had been enlarged by about 20 per cent compared with 1940, 
this was largely offset by additional tasks in the war against Britain. From the 
North Cape to Crete large numbers of occupation troops and security forma- 
tions and of coastal-defence and anti-aircraft batteries had to be employed. 
Added to all that were the operations in North Africa. Anything that could be 
spared, anything that could be made mobile and barttle-worthy, had been 
deployed by Hitler in the east; the rest was scarcely operational.4: But for the 
use of captured material, the Wehrmacht, given the meagre extant of new 
production of weapons, ammunition, and equipment, would scarcely have 
been in a position to take on such a variety of tasks. The infantry divisions of 
the field army, reorganized into so-called waves or newly established, pre- 
sented a rather disparate picture in regard to their equipment with motor- 
vehicles (see Table I.m.5). 


48 See GenStdH/Org.Abt (1), No. 652/41¢g.Kdos., Beurteilung des Kampfwertes der 
Divisionen nach dem Srande vom 20.6.1941 [Assessment of the operational value of the divisions 
as on 20 June 1941}, BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. 
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In addition to 84 infantry divisions, 3 of the 10 motorized divisions as well 
as 21st Armoured Division were equipped with foreign vehicles. Captured 
material was moreover used for furbishing the anti-tank units. Some of these 
were re-equipped with the French 47-mm. anti-tank gun.** Because of a lack 
of appropriate tractors, French armoured vehicles were employed for ‘that 
purpose in the divisions of the 11th and 12th waves; they were used also as 
transport vehicles for the infantry of the light divisions. Panhard scout cars and 
Hotchkiss and Somua armoured vehicles were used in armoured reconnais- 
sance units. The 5,000 armoured vehicles available for such purposes from 
captured French material were also used for equipping security and occu- 
pation divisions in the west. Captured tanks were moreover used in large 
numbers in the reserve army and on army training grounds, as well as for 
arming armoured trains. Although the armoured formations of the eastem 
army operated predominantly with tanks of German manufacture, there were 
five armoured divisions which were uniformly equipped with Model 38 tanks 
from former Czech factories. These vehicles in particular, just like other 
captured material, were by no means inferior to German standards. Even so 
their employment is significant. For one thing, it confirmed the weaknesses of 
the German rearmament drive; for another, it confirmed the assumption of the 
army command in the summer of 1940 that captured material would be a vital 
prerequisite for the planned deployment of the eastern atmy. And thirdly, 
their employment further increased the multiplicity of types in the German 
army, with all the consequences for supplies of spares and ammunition. This 
was an additional strain on supply management from the outset. A study of the 
order of battle of the eastern army on 22 June 1941 (see Diagram 1.11.3) shows 
that the divisions with the best equipment were deployed around the ar- 
moured groups, while the gaps and the flanks were heid largely by divisions of 
reduced fighting power and mobility. Altogether, then, the eastern army 
presented the aspect of a patchwork rug rather than the impression, often 
propagated in the postwar literature, that Hitler, by means of a skilful blitz- 
krieg economy and the exploitation of the occupied territories, had succeeded 
in fielding a huge, uniformly equipped military force against the Soviet Un- 
ion.457 This astonishing result was due not only to material limitations of the 
German war effort at the time, but largely also to the fact that the decision to 
attack the Soviet Union failed to give rise to any appropriate efforts in the 
armaments sector. At no time was a maximum effort even considered—an 
effort commensurate with the enemy’s potential—because the German leader- 
ship assumed that available forces were sufficient to smash the Soviet military 
potential within a few weeks. It seems that this evaluation of the situation was 
largely responsible for the fact that plans for a complete utilization of the 
German and captured potential were executed only half-heartedly. Neverthe- 
4 See OKH/Chef HRist u. BdE No. 843/41 geh., betr. Umbewafinung anf 47mm. Pak (f) 


_ [concerning rearming with French 47-mm. anti-tank guns}, 7 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 Wl/144. 
47 See e.g. Deutschland tm zwetten Weltkrieg, i. 531 ff. 
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DiaGramM 1.11.3. The Material Equipment of the German Army in the East (incl. Army HQ Norway), 22 June 1941 


Note: Data on equipment make allowance for captured material used. 
Source: Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 157 ff. 
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less, Hitler must have gained the impression, from information given to him by 
the men responsible for munitions, that Germany’s potential was being util- 
ized to the limit and that a further intensification was not possible with existing 
resources. The hopeful post-Barbarossa programmes of the separate services, 
on the other hand, required additional manpower and raw materials, moreo- 
ver on a scale that coultl evidently be satisfied only by the conquest of new 
‘living-space in the east’. - 

When on 22 June 1941 the Wehrmacht crossed the frontiers of the USSR for 
that purpose, the military leaders were convinced that, if not in the material 
sphere, then certainly in terms of operational skill they were able to bring to 
the task a superiority that would decide the war in their favour. 
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IV. The Military Concept of the War 
against the Soviet Union 


4 
1, LAND WARFARE 
Ernst KLINK 


Any account of the military objectives, the Wehrmacht’s plans, and the 
preparations for war against the Soviet Union is such a widely ramified 
undertaking that, within the present framework, clarity can only be achieved 
by limitation to the central, decisive, and more or less definable processes 
within the top leadership. Principal attention must go to the assessment of the 
military situation after the conclusion of the campaign in the west and the 
lessons derived from it by Hitler and the military command staffs for the 
further conduct of the war. This does not, of course, exclude earlier historical 
processes from being considered along with the vital factors in decision- 
making. 

Central to these reflections is the interaction of the expectations and inten- 
tions of Hitler on the one hand and of the Wehrmacht High Command on the 
other. Of particular importance is the judgement of Colonel-General Franz 
Haider, the chief of the Army General Staff; by comparison, the commander- 
in-chief of the army, Field Marshal von Brauchitsch, played a distinctly lesser 
role in the operational field, as indeed had emerged earlier in the planning and 
execution of all the campaigns since 1939. The reconstruction and presenta- 
tion of the decisions of Hitler and the Army High Command, to be attempted 
in the following section, proceed from the belief that these sources have to be 
understood, unambiguously, in their literal sense. As military orders and 
instructions had to be obeyed promptly—even against moral reluctance—and 
as arule were so obeyed, they generally escape the kind of latitude of interpre- 
tation customary, for instance, in the case of political or diplomatic sources. 
This fundamental state of affairs, which determined military action and has 
therefore to be taken into methodological account, is in no way invalidated by 
the circumstance that, as will be shown in the course of the present study, 
certain military leaders, faced with Hider’s particular style of leadership, in 
some exceptional cases interpreted his orders rather elastically. Basic ac- 
ceptance of the text and meaning of instructions, orders, and reports may 
also help to avoid anachronistic interpretations.’ The controversial question 


‘ Hans Buchheim {preface to Anatomie des SS-Staates) in 1965 made this demand of contem- 
porary research: “That is why in Germany, in our intellectual confrontation with National 
Socialism and its era, we need not emotions or moral reawakening, but sober work with intellect 
and reason.” His demand was based on the still valid critical observation that there was a growing 
tendency not to reflect too much on Hitler’s dictatorship, since it was ‘to be assessed negatively 
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of what weight should be attributed in the conduct of the war to evaluations 
of the military situation and decisions stemming from.them on the one hand, 
and to the well-known political, economic, and ideological ‘perspectives’ on 
the other, is one to which this kind of study of the sources may offer new 
answers, 


(a) The Red Army in the Judgement of the Army High Command after 
September 1939 


The German-—Soviet non-aggression treaty of 23 August 1939 with its secret 
supplementary protocols resulted, far beyond the partition of Poland, in a 
massive shift of political power-structures in eastern central Europe. The 
division of this territory into ‘spheres of interest’ surrendered the Baltic region 
as far as the northern frontier of Lithuania and Finland to seizure by the Red 
Army, while in south-eastern Europe Hitler had declared his jack of interest in 
the redrawing of Romania’s frontiers—which meant the return of Bessarabia 
to the Soviet Union—provided this preserved peace and protected vital Ger- 
man economic interests.” For the German army leadership, more especially its 
chlef of general staff, Artillery General Halder, the territorial ‘delimitations of 
interests’ envisaged in the secret supplementary protocols were to be judged 
primarily from the strategic point of view. The obvious disadvantages of a 
military presence of the Red Army and Navy in Latvia and Estonia were 
mitigated by the maintenance of German influence in Lithuania, i.e. the glacis 
of the East Prussian fortification system. To Halder the military victory over 
Poland meant, as a matter of course, that Germany could expect preferential 
treatment for her strategic interests when the frontiers would be drawn in the 
future. However, he had no influence on this matter and was only informed at 
second hand about the stipulations of the treaty. 

The Red Army’s entry into Poland on 17 September 1939 and the cession 
to it of the Lvov area dealt the first blow to Halder’s expectations. Cutraged, 
he described 20 September as a ‘day of disgrace for German political leader- 
ship’.4 The surrender of Galicia meant not only the surrender of the oilfields 


in every respect’, and therefore to move from a historical-rational to a moral-emorional way of 
looking at things. The present study, which seeks to discover the essential aspects of our subject, 
endeavours to comply with Buchheim’s demand. 


See sect. I.v,1 on Romania in the present volume, as well as sect. Luz at nn. isoff. 
(Hoffmann). 

3 The most comprehensive study of the period here under review—Hillgruber, Strasegve—will 
be narrowed down in the present chapter to the military sector. An extension of the range of 
sources, on the other hand, at the same time provides new aspects which may compensate for the 
loss of an overall view. On the problems of the non-aggression treaty of 23 Aug. 1939—only 
rouched upon here—see Germany and the Second World War, i. 696-7, ti. 75-6; Fabry, Hitler- 
Stalin-Pakt, goes furthest in examining the military aspects of the frontier delineation, For a 
summary see Myllyniemi, Baltische Krise. See also OKH/GenStdH/Frd Heere Ost, Lagebericht 
Baltische Staaten und Finnland [Situation report Baltic countries and Finland], 15 Oct. 1939, as 
well as Lagebericht Sowjetunion-Finnland [Situation report Soviet Union-Finland], Nos. 1-14 {1 
Dec. 1939-25 Jan. 1940), BA-MA RH 19 III/380, and Nos. 15-22 (3 Feb. 1940-18 Mar, 1940), 
BA-MA RH 19 III/381; BA-MA H_ 12/135. 4 Halder, Diaries, 86 (20 Sept. 1939). 
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of Drogobych but also that of direct communications between the Silesian 
industria! area and the Romanian oil wells. Instead of the Polish army, it was 
now the Red Army which was standing at the fiank of an area important to the 
German war effort. Although compensation by way of the ‘Suwalki’ corner 
represented a strategic improvement of the new frontier in the north-east, the 
‘frontier and friendship treaty’ of 28 September 1939 ceded Lithuania, and 
hence important stretches of the Dvina and the Niemen, to the Soviet Union. 
Concentration of a force to invade Lithuania, still envisaged in Hitler’s direc- 
tive of 25 September, was revoked.5 

The basic reason for that decision was the intention to initiate a military 
offensive in the west that same year and to safeguard for that purpose the 
Soviet Union’s urgently needed economic assistance. A further consideration 
of Hitler’s related to the presumed longer-term attitude of the Soviet leader- 
ship. At a conference with Brauchitsch and Halder on 27 September 1939 he 
emphasized that ‘even treaties’ did not represent ‘a secure basis for an assess- 
ment’ of future developments. ‘Treaties’ were overridden by ‘state interest’. 
“Eternally valid’ were ‘success, power’ alone.* That was why he was so anxious 
to convince a hesitant Army High Command of the need for a rapid settlement 
of the war in the west? In his memorandum to the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand chief of staff and to the three commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht 
services, dated 9 October, Hitler similarly declared that no treaty and no 
agreement could guarantee the permament neutrality of the Soviet Union. 
The best insurance against Russian intervention was a clear display of German 
superiority or a swift demonstration of German strength.’ The stubborn 
struggle for the strategically valuable southern tip of Lithuania, the Mariampol 
area, which under the treaty of 28 September 1939 was to be open to German 
military intervention the moment the Red Army initiated ‘special measures’ in 
Lithuania, te. the establishment of bases, demonstrates the determination 
with which the generals on both sides were trying to maintain their positions. 
That agreement was held to be valid in law by the Soviet Union as late as the 
summer of 1940, for it paid over a sum of 7.5m. gold dollars in compensation 
for Germany’s renunciation of it.? 

On 20 October the army commander-in-chief within the area of the ‘com- 
mander-in-chief East’ ordered the establishment and consolidation of an 
outpost line of resistance capable of repulsing a possible enemy attack with the 
forces then available and of covering the deployment of reinforcements. To 
ensure rapid transportation of troops, the principal railway, road, and com- 


5 Directive No. 4 of 25 Sept. 1939, point 4, and No. 5 of 30 Sept. 1939, point 3: Hider’s 
Directives, 8-10. See also Bleyer and Czollek, ‘Die Vereitelung’, 422 ff., who conceal the connec- 
tion with the secret supplementary protocol of 23 Aug. 1939, which had left Lithuania within the 
German sphere of influence. 

§ Halder, KTB i. 86 (27 Sept. 1939; not in trans.). 

1 See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 232-3. ® Jacobsen, Vorgeschichte, 7. 

* Fabry, Hiler-Stalin-Pakt, 158-9, 241; see also DGFP p viti, No. 200; ibid. ii., No. 3193 and 
sect. Lim.6. at n. 354 (Miiller). 
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munication lines were to be developed and protected. An instruction along 
these lines also went out on 26 October to the ‘frontier sector North’ in East 
Prussia (Defence District I).'° The drastic reduction in army formations, and 
in particular of construction units, which began shortly afterwards, set strict 
limits to such intentions, An additional major strain on all transport routes and 
accommodation facilities was caused by the repatriation of Germans from 
Soviet territory in line with the resettlement agreement." 

These security measures were not merely standard military practice, but 
also reflected Hitler’s mistrust of Stalin’s political intentions with regard to the 
future course of the war. That mistrust was shared by the top generals and 
emerged also in the military arguments against Hitler’s intention of going on 
the offensive in the west.” Altogether it may be assumed that Hitler’s liaison 
with Stalin, that utterly surprising reconcilement of two regimes regarded as 
totally irreconcilable, met with scarcely any genuine approval among the 
nationally conservative generals or among the middle class sharing that atti- 
tude. The rapprochement had created the prerequisite of the aggressive war 
against Poland, but once this war was concluded efforts were being made to 
keep the ‘sacrifices’ made for that alliance as slight as possible. The initiation 
of offensive plans in the west meant that Germany’s—as yet limited—depend- 
ence on Soviet good will was bound to assume immeasurable dimensions, the 
more so as the Wehrmacht’s prospects of success were not being viewed with 
a great deal of confidence. 

Colonel-General Ludwig Beck, Halder’s predecessor in the post of chief of 
the Army General Staff, expressed these reflections in a number of memor- 
anda after September 1939.3 Beck believed that the future actions of the 
Soviet Union, now it had been drawn into European affairs by Hitler, might 
give rise to serious, possibly even mortal, danger to Germany. About the 
middie of November 1939 he spoke of the German military success against 
Poland as being halfed by the ‘Russian colossus having been set into motion’ 
westwards.'4 The support received by the German war effort from the Soviet 


™ BA-MA RH 2/¥. 390. The transportation of reinforcements into and beyond the outpost line 
of resistance and the establishment of bridgeheads were to be ensured in the event of defence 
becoming necessary. The OKH guideline was based on Hitler’s directive of 30 Sept. 1939: see 
Hittler’s Directives, No. 5. Notes compiled by Keitel on a conference with Hitler on 17 Oct. 1939 
sum up German military interests in Poland under point 6: ‘to ensure that the territory, in the role 
of a forward glacis, is of military importance to us and can be utilized for deployment.’ In the 
present context this measure was unequivocally concerned with security, and not with deploy- 
ment-planning against the Soviet Union. Indeed the latter would scarcely be plausible at a 
moment when preparations for an offensive in the west were still in dispute. Text in Wagner, 
Generalquartiermetster, 145. 

" On this see, Diktierte Option, ed. Loeber. 

'" Leeb’s and Rundstedt’s memoranda in Jacobsen, Vorgeschichte, 83, 121. On the struggle over 
the preparations of the campaign in the west see Germany and the Second World War, ii. 232 ff. 

1”, Beck’s memoranda in Groscurth, Tagebticher, annexe n, Nos. 64-74, pp. 474 ff. Of interest, 
with a bearing on Halder’s degree of confidence vis-a-ais Tippelskirch and Beck, is Maj.-Gen. von 
Tippelskirch’s (OQu IV} comment on No. 64. 

“4 Beck’s memorandum of 20 Nov. 1939, ibid. 487. 
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Union, he argued, would never be suificient for a protracted war; it was 
questionable, and it was leading to a partnership in which Germany was the 
donor and the Soviet Union the recipient. 

These observations, along with the fundamental attitude to the ‘Russian 
question for Germany’, were in line with Halder’s views. Beck believed that 

. . . . J . . . 

Soviet objectives lay in the Baltic region and in the Dardanelles.'s Thus the old 
Balkan problem was reopened once more. By occupying former territories of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the Soviet Union had gained access to 
Romania and substantially improved its strategic position in the Balkans 
compared with 1914. The Soviet Union would'always pursue only Russian 
objectives. It was now able at any time to exert strong pressure on ‘our eastern 
front’. 

The same question agitated the general staff of the army, especially as the 
strengthening of the Soviet position in its newly gained territories was pro- 
ceeding simultaneously with an almost complete withdrawal of combat-ready 
German forces from the eastern front and with preparations for a campaign in 
the west. 

On 28 November 1939 Halder instructed Major-General Karl Adolf 
Hollidt, the chief of staff of the commander-in-chief East (‘Oberost’}, to 
prepare a study of ‘Security in the east against Russia while the war in the west 
continues’. At the same time he demanded from the Department for Forcign 
Armies East a study of possible developments of Germany’s relations with the 
Soviet Union."* The conclusion of this study was that the disposition of the 
Soviet formations in Poland was compatible both with the idea of defence and 
of an operation into Germany. It pointed out that the Soviet Union must be 
assumed to have 150 fully effective rifle divisions, of which 100 were active and 
50 were reserve divisions. Raising another 50 divisions was possible without 
any personnel problems. As, however, these would have a lower degree of 
efficiency because of a shortage of weapons, calculations were, for the time 
being, based on 150 divisions. Of these, a total of 70 were regarded as tied 
down elsewhere:'7 10 against Finland, 18 against the Baltic States, 6 against 
Romania, 30 rifle divisions on the Transcaucasian frontier, in Central Asia, 
and in the Far East, and a further 6 divisions in the interior of the Soviet 

's Beck’s memorandum of autumn 1939, ibid. 490 ff. Beck’s military and political foresight is no 
less astonishing than his apparently total severance from the information and thinking of the army 
general staff after his departure from office. 

% Studie Oberost, 11 Jan. 1940, Studie Fremmde Heere Ost, Dec. 1939; both in excerpt in BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 390. At the same time the Abteilung Frd Heere Ost (Dept. Foreign Armies East} 
prepared a ‘Werturteil uber die Rote Armee nach den Berichten Uber den Einmarsch in Polen, im 
Baltikum und in Finnland’ [Assessment of the Red Army's performance according to reports on 
its invasion of Poland, the Baltic, and Finlandj, which was submitted on 19 Dec. 1939: BA-MA 
H 71726. Its basic tenor reflected the impression gained from captured Polish documents; 
excerpts in BA-MA H 3/675. 

It was on the basis of this calculation that Brauchitsch, in his report to Hitler on 21 July 1940, 
spoke of ‘50-75 good divisions’ in the Red Army: see sect. Liv.1(b) at n. 67. Besymenski, 
Sonderakte ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 248, gives a figure of 4.2m. Red Army men in the field as early as 
1939. 
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Union. It was assumed that the cperational objective of an attack on Germany 
would initially be western Poland and eastern Germany, but such an attack 
was described as probable only in the event of the German army having been 
smashed on other fronts. A further prerequisite of such an attack, it was 
thought, was the clarification of the situation vis-a-vis Japan and a con- 
solidation of conditions within the Soviet Union, especially in the border 
regions and in the Baltic States. Moreover, the military development of an 
operational basis in Poland would have to be completed first; this required 
primarily an improvement in rail and road conditions. Finally, it was also to be 
expected that the ‘Red leadership’ included in its considerations the question 
of how far Germany’s ‘home front’ might be weakened by Communist 
uprisings. 

Hollidt’s study proceeded from the assumption that the objective of a Soviet 
attack would be the destruction of Germany’s military instruments of power 
and her economic production potential, the restoration of the old frontier in 
the Baltic region, domination of the Baltic Sea, and the revival of pan-Slavism 
in the Balkans, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. A military attack by the Red 
Army would seek to gain the San-Vistula—Narev line as quickly as possible, in 
order to thrust deep into German territory: along the lower Vistula, to the 
Upper Silesian industrial area, and to the Odra line above Breslau (now 
Wroclaw). The study finally concluded that the Red Army, because of its 
inadequate operational training, would prefer a simple operation, relying on 
massive superiority, with two groups deployed in the two directions of War- 
saw-East Prussia and the Sandak—-Sandomierz line. However, both military 
studies assumed that an attack by the Red Army was not impending. 

The conclusion of the Soviet-Finnish war on 12 March 1940 and the 
resulting Soviet demands on the Baltic States to secure the cession of military 
bases induced the Army High Command to assess the situation anew. At the 
same time the Amt Ausland/Abwehr (Foreign Intelligence Department) pro- 
duced a study on possible further developments in the Near East. Our main 
concern here is the evaluation by the Army High Command, whose principal 
interest continued to be focused on the growing strength of the Red Army. 
The situation report of the Department for Foreign Armies East, dated 29 
April F940, pointed out that, although the troop movements did not reveal any 
clear intentions, the Soviet Union was nevertheless taking military measures to 
support its policy in the Near East and in south-eastern Europe. ‘Whether or 
not Russia undertakes an offensive operation against Romania in the foresee- 
able future therefore depends solely on political conditions. Militarify it is 
capable of doing so.’” 

After the opening of the campaign in the west a new phase of Soviet military 
‘glacis security’ measures began. First the units in Lithuania were reinforced; 


® Studie OKW/WFA Abt. L-AusVAbw No. 494/40, ‘Die militarpolitische Lage im Nahen 
Orient’ [The military-political situation in the Near East], 2: Mat. 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 35 
(copy); Lagebericht OKH/Frd Heere Ost: BA-MA H 3/1726. 
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on 1§ June strategic locations were occupied. The governments of the three 
Baltic States were invited, in the form of ultimatums on [5 and 16 June, to 
form pro-Soviet governments and to allow the Red Army access to the bases 
‘in sufficient strength’. This marked the beginning of the end of their sover- 
eignty. The process was concluded at the beginning of August when they were 
declared to be Soviet republics. 

The ultimatum to Romania, demanding the cession of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina, marked the end of that phase of the Soviet Union’s political and 
military safeguarding of its western forefield. 

These developments triggered new reflections in the Army General Staff on 
what forces from the western army could most speedily be twansferred to the 
east. In addition, a reliable assessment of the Red Army acquired overall 
importance. Given the continuation of the war against Britain, the question 
which now arose—beyond the above-mentioned doubts on the viability of 
German agreements with the Soviet Union—was that of a possible enemy 
coalition. These reflections concerned, above all, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

All intelligence on military conditions in the Soviet Union was collected and 
evaluated by the Oberquartiermeister IV in the Army General Staff (Lieuten- 
ant-General Kurt von Tippelskirch), who was informed on the development 
of the military situation by Abteilung Ausiand/Abwehr (foreign intelligence) in 
the Wehrmacht High Command as well as by the attachés.'? Captured Polish 
army documents proved a valuable source in this respect.” Information on 
foreign-policy developments came from the foreign ministry’s representative 
(Hasso von Etzdorf) to the commander-in-chief of the army.2' Decisive 
importance for opinion-forming within the Army General Staff on the Soviet 
Union and the Red Army, especially in Halder’s case, attached to the reports 
of the military attaché in Moscow, General Késtring. Késtring—who had been 
reporting on the Soviet Union continually since the autumn of 1935, had a 
good command of Russian, and, in spite of all obstacles, basically trusted his 
own judgement—believed that an evolutionary process was under way in the 
Soviet Union which made an aggressive policy unlikely. He emphasized this 
view of the foreseeable future even more strongly after having been briefed on 


** In addition to their reports through the normal diplomatic channels, the military attachés 
also reported their observations and judgements ‘semi-officially’ direct to OQu IV, who, accord- 
ing to their importance, passed them on to Halder. These private letters are very much instances 
of personal opinions and no substitute for the reports proper. This needs to be borne in mind 
especially with regard to Késtring’s letters published by Teske. His reports on the Red Army are 
not extant in their original text, but in evaluations by Abteilung Frd Heere Ost and in H. von 
Etadorf, Handakten (PA). Critically on Kostring: Besymenski, Senderakie ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 
243, and Hillgruber, Srrategte, 228-9, ‘RuSland-Bild’, 296. The following quotations of Késtring 
are from Teske’s edition, without individual references. Reports by the intelligence agencies: BA- 
MA Hi 3/673. 

» Polish assessment of the Red Army: BA-MA H 3/675. 

_™ This group of sources also includes Weizsiicker’s reports to a small circle in OKH; these are 
referred to by Halder (Diaries) on 26 and 30 June 1940. 
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Germany’s intentions vis-a-vis the Soviet Union by the chief of the general 
staff on 3 September 1940.% Thus in October 1940 he described the trends to 
be observed in all fields as a ‘peaceful revolution’ linking up with ‘earlier 
developments’. ‘The political system will not undergo any change, but may 
perhaps receive minor improvements.’3 And at the time of Molotov’s visit to 
Berlin he remarked: ‘I keep repeating: the great Soviet Union has no use for 
war, now less than ever, because the army and the country are undergoing a 
restructuring and reconstruction’ of which ‘the results will not come to frui- 
tion for some years’. He added: ‘But also, time and again, my old sermon: 
come out of the war strong! That is the only way for an as yet unorganized 
Europe to set limits to the future plans of an expansionist drive that calls itself 
“world revolution”, “liberation from the capitalist yoke”, “protection against 
capitalist encirclement”, or something similar..* If one tries to reduce 
Késtring’s observations to a common denominator, in so far as they are 
reflected in his military-political reports to Tippelskirch, one is left with the 
impression that the military attaché in Moscow believed a war against the 
Soviet Union to be pointless, as ali economic and even political concessions 
could be obtained from Stalin by other means so long as the German armed 
forces were undefeated and strong. 

Halder, however, did not accept this assessment of Soviet interests with its 
conclusions. His own judgement of the situation was different. What to 
Késtring seemed a tendency towards a more bourgeois Soviet Union and a 
renunciation of its claim to world revolution in favour of domestic develop- 
ment was seen by the chief of the general staff as a symptom of the Red Army’s 
enhanced fighting strength. 

Reports on the Red Army’s performance in Poland, Finland, and Bessarabia 
suggested a gigantic war-machine which was about to remedy any shortcom- 
ings revealed during those operations.*5 Its greatest weakness was thought to 
be the lack of a trained middfe-ranking and senior leader class, which had been 
lost as a result of the purges of 1937-8 and had not yet been replaced. Its 
armament, on the other hand, was judged to be modern, even though out- 
dated weapons had not yet been replaced in every unit. 

It was impossible to gain any clear idea of the intention behind the troop 
movements to the frontier areas. The Red Army, it was pointed out, should 
not be underestimated; emphasis on and exaggeration of its mistakes were 
hostile propaganda by the Western powers. Neither should the lessons learnt 
from its advances in Poland and Romania be overestimated; after all, the Red 
Army had not been seriously challenged there. The Red Army’s poor outward 

2 Halder, Diaries, $72 (3 Sept. 1940). *3 General Késtring, ed, Teske, 281 (17 Oct. 1940). 

% Toid. 286 (14 Nov. 1940). 

35 See the sources listed in n. 3 above; also BA-MA RH 1g HI/380, 391; OKH/Frd Heere Ost, 
Vortragsnotiz: Sowjettruppen in den drei baltischen Staaten [Notes for a report: Soviet troops in 
the three Baitic States], 3 Aug. 1940, ibid. H 3/1726; Vortragsnotiz Bericht Militarattaché Moskau 


[Notes on report by military attaché Moscow], 17 Oct. 1940, betr. Werturteil iiber die Rote Armee 
[Assessment of performance of the Red Army], PA, Handakten Etzdorf, No. 26. 
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appearance was weighed up against its marching performance and the func- 
tioning of its deployment. Késtring emphasized that the ‘generally tough, 
undemanding, willing, and brave soldier’ was no longer the ‘good moujik’ 
farniliar from the First World War; there had been a cultural improvement and 
a rise in intelligence. The quality of equipment, however, was not up to the 
standard of a Western army. For the time being the Red Army was not capable 
of the large-scale operations of a war of movement, and at a numerical ratio of 
I to 2 of 3 it was ‘not superior to us’. 

The experience of the Finnish Winter War seemed to be of more topical 
importance: there the Red Army—in contrast to its advance into eastern 
Poland, the Romanian territories, and the Baltic countries—had demonstrated 
its battle-worthiness. Intelligence on this was being evaluated by the Depart- 
ment for Foreign Armies East of the Army General Staff. This then was the 
overall impression: 


* Lack of initiative and stereotyped operation resulted in losses at the 
beginning of the war. 

* Accumulation of large numbers of troops on the Karelian isthmus led to 
supply difficulties. 

* In an attempt to achieve success primarily by mass employment, the Red 
Army failed to assess correctly the effect and applicability of the different 
branches; in particular it attached excessive expectations to the perform- 
ance of armour. : 

* There was a lack of co-operation between the various branches, especially 
in artillery support for advancing infantry and in artillery barrages. 

* Attacks in deep waves resulted in heavy losses which only failed to result 
in reverses owing to the numerical inferiority of the Finns and the ample 
supply of new attacking divisions. 


It was found that the course of that war had indicated that the Red Army was 
not fully equal to modern requirements, but had recognized its shortcomings 
and drawn conclusions from the many lessons it had learnt. These included 
above all the restoration of officers’ undivided power of command, new 
directives for the training of senior leaders, and intensification of toop- 
training. 

Special attention was stimulated by Késtring’s reports on the evaluation of 
the lessons of the Finno-Soviet war in the area of Red Army leadership and 
training. Criticism of the activity of the political commissars on the part of the 
political directorate was the first signal, in January 1940, that the command 
structure would be transformed in favour of the sole command authority of the 
military commanders.?? 


*%* ‘Erfahrungen aus dem finnisch-russischen Kriege’ [Experience of the Finno-Russian war], 2 
Oct. 1940, with annexe: BA-MA RH 20-20/124. Abwehr documents are preserved in BA-MA RW 
4/¥. 325, 325 d, 328 (OKRW/WPr). See also BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2. 

1 General Kistring, ed. Teske, 281; OKH/GenStdH, OQu IV, Abr. Frd Heere Ost (IIId), 2 Oct. 
1940-19 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-20/124. Kahn, Hisler’s Spies, 95 ff., 115 ff., summarizes Ger- 
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‘The introduction of generals’ ranks was regarded as a sign of the tightening 
of command and as an unambiguous shift of responsibility to the superior in 
the chain of command. The exercises held under the supervision of People’s 
Commissar Marshal Timoshenko in August 1940 on the basis of experience of 
the Winter War and the regulations subsequently issued were given a good 
deal of attention, more especially the marshal’s call for greater discipline and 
intensified manceuvres under warlike conditions. The repeal, by a decree of 5 
August 1940, of the decree of August 1937 on the reintroduction of military 
commissars in the Red Army and Navy and the adoption of new disciplinary 
penal regulations for the Red Army on 12 October 1940 were interpreted as 
evidence of a profound reshaping of the forces, In the opinion of the German 
officers, the Red Army seemed to be making a huge effort to transform itself 
into a first-rate modern force, equipped with up-to-date military technology. 
Above ail, a superior’s duty to implement an order by the use of Draconian full 
powers aroused attention. Under that regulation a superior officer could not 
be called to account if, ‘for enforcing obedience and the maintenance of 
discipline and order’, he resorted to his weapon. 

All measures for the strengthening of the internal structure of the Red Army 
and the advancement of its state of training were summed up in Timoshenko’s 
order No. 30, dated 21 January 1941, on ‘combat and political training in the 
training year 1941’.2 Timoshenko demanded that officers and men should 
thenceforward be trained solely in accordance with the requirements of war 
and that substantial results were to be achieved by the autumn of i941. He 
made it the duty of all military commanders, down to platoon leader, ‘fully to 
identify’ with that order. 

Assuming the maintenance of the rate and scope of the development and 
modernization of the Red Army, of its training, and of the tightening of its 
command structure, it could well reach a state within the foreseeable future 
when its offensive strength and the determination of its commanders made it 
capable of any military action. To bridge that period in peace and without 
conflict had to be, in the German judgement, the most important aspect of 
Stalin’s policy. At the same time, however, the question arose whether 
that process of irresistible strengthening could still be interpreted as purely 
defensive. 


man intelligence sources and their value. Of interest here is intelligence in the Soviet Union, 
Finland, Romania, and Hungary. Within the limit of their reach, the Soviet Union was under 
surveillance by rwo permanent listening-posts (Kénigsberg—now Kaliningrad—and Warsaw), as 
well as by two listening companies (Lyck and Lancut), which transmitted their reports direct to 
Amt Ausland/Abwehr. Additional intelligence was provided by aerial surveillance of the frontier 
and by the frontier surveillance service. See BA-MA, 18, Armee, 17562/1, diary entry of 22 July 
1940; also BA-MA H 3/675. On findings concerning the Red Army's air forces see the section by 
Boog, I-1v.2b of the present volume; BA-MA RH 19 i/119, 123, 125 (situation reports of Abt. Frd 
Heere Ost). Halder, Diaries, $49 (14 Aug. 4940), viewed the changed position of the commissars 
as an improvement of the Red Army’s structure. On this see sect. I.n.2 at n. 115 (Hoffmann). 


2 Given in translation in BA-MA RH 19 1/123; ibid. for Disziplinarstrafordnung {disciplinary 
penal regulations], 12 Oct. 1940. 
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Considerable attention was aroused also by efforts towards a general en- 
hancement of the Soviet population’s willingness to fight. Appeals for ‘military 
discipline and bearing’, introduction of an eight-hour working day and a six- 
day working week, a ban on the free movement of labour, introduction of 
compulsory vocational education and four years’ obligatory labour service for 
juveniles, combined with an arousal of national sentiment—all these suggested 
a tightening of the performance potential of the Soviet Union. This tremen- 
dous transformation seemed, in the field of foreign policy, to demand main- 
tenance of neutrality and avoidance of conflict with a powerful adversary. 
Domestically this process, described as an ‘evolutionary transformation of all- 
embracing scale’, required a number of years, if not decades, before it would 
come to fruition, 

The information gathered on the Soviet Union in the course of 1940 was 
presented in an official publication, “The wartime armed forces of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics’, issued on 15 January 1941.” The influence of 
the reports of the military attaché in Moscow is clearly perceptible, as in the 
statement that ‘Communism of doctrinaire type’ had been abandoned ‘in 
favour of an authoritarian despotically guided class state’, The stages of 
reorientation of the Red Army’s command structure and organization on the 
basis of the lessons of the Finno-Soviet war were traced. On the subject of the 
armaments industry it was stated that it was entirely modern in its equipment 
and capable of producing serviceable war material and, in the event of war, 
laying in certain amounts of stockpiles. Adequate supplies could be expected 
for the first few months of the war; after that bottlenecks would appear due to 
a shortage of skilled workers and machine-tools. The relocation of the main 
enterprises of the armaments industry to the regions east of the Urals had been 
fully realized since 1928. The army of the Soviet Union was described as 
follows.2° Subordinated to the people’s commissariat for defence were 16 
military districts and 2 military commissariats. The structure of the army was 
unclear; all that was known was that at least eleven armies had been formed in 
the west. It was to be assumed that the senior staffs for the army groups 
(‘fronts’), armies, and operational groups were provided from the commands 
of the military districts and armies. On paper 11-12 million men were available 
for the wartime army (as a basis for mobilization), but there was doubt 
whether that figure could be reached in view of the resulting labour shortages 
and the shortage of commanders and material. 

The total strength of the Red Army was assumed (in January 194!) to be as 
follows: 


* OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Abt. Frd Heere Ost (I]}, No. 100/41, pts. 1 and 2. The figures in 
Besyrnenski, Sonderakte ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 248, with which researchers still operate, are not 
reproduced any more correctly than some sections of the text. This results in regrettable mis- . 
judgements by users. The official publication was issued in 2,000 copies and may be seen in BA- 


© See also sect, Lu.2 at nn. 135 ff. (Hoffmann). 
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‘at least 20 armies 
> .20 rifle corps 
150 rifle divisions 
9 cavalry corps : 
32-6 cavalry divisions 
6 mechanized corps 
‘at least 36 motorized-mechanized brigades. 


The number of rifle divisions located in Europe was assumed to be at least £21 
at the end of 1940. There was no clear idea, however, on how these forces were 
disposed. 

In all the Department for Foreign Armies East reckoned, in the event of 
mobilization, on 

107 rifle divisions of the first wave 

77 tifle divisions of the second wave 

2§ rifle divisions of the third wave 
ie, altogether 209 rifle divisions. 

An increase in the approximately 32 cavalry divisions or the 2 independent 
brigades (which in the event of war could be brought up to division strength) 
was not expected. 

The number of armoured fighting vehicle regiments among the army 
troops, or the number of special artillery units, was not known. At least 40 
artillery regiments were thought to be at the disposal of the supreme army 
command. In addition, allowance had to be made for an unspecified number 
of very heavy batteries, a few independent artillery regiments, ‘fortified zones’, 
anti-aircraft units, 20-30 battalions of sappers, 25 railway regiments, motor- 
vehicle transport battalions, gas-warfare battalions, 9 airship detachments, I 
independent airship group, as well as searchlight battalions. 

After the raising of the wartime army, assuming roughly 200 rifle divisions 
and corresponding numbers of other units, the following manpower strength 
was assumed: 


army in the field approximately 4.0m. 
rearward Services approximately 0.6m. 
home defence units approximately 1.6m. 


TOTAL 6.2m. 


Added to these were the frontier guard units, which came under the people’s 
commissar of the interior. In the event of war the duty of the frontier guard 
corps was to provide cover for the army’s deployment; after that it was to be 
integrated into the army in the field. 

The Red Army’s armour was regarded as an élite force. Nevertheless, it was 
believed that, because of inadequate combat training and training in co- 
operation with other branches, it was incapable of conducting a modern war 
of movement with far-ranging operations by compact formations. Technically, 
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too, the tanks that were known seemed cutdated, for the most pat copies or 
developments of foreign models. 25 

The observed troop movements were not interpreted as a deployment for an 
offensive but attributed to the difficulties of moving major formations under 
wartime conditions. Of the assumed large formations, 15 divisions, according 
to the calculations of the Department for Foreign Armies East, were tied down 
in Finland or engaged in the protection of Leningrad, and 7 were in the 
Caucasus; 29 rifle divisions, 7 cavalry divisions, and 5 motorized and mecha- 
nized brigades were in the Far East and Central Asia. It was expected that, if 
necessary, 4 divisions could be brought up from Siberia. Added to these were 
the reserves of the supreme command, among which the 8 artillery divisions of 
4 regiments each deserved attention, as well as the corps artillery. 

As for Soviet operational intentions, it was assumed that the bulk of the 
forces were deploying either north or south of the Pripet marshes in order to 
halt any German attack by striking at its flanks. However, whether the Red 
Army ‘considerfed] itself capable of such an operation in view of -its com- 
manders and training, and also in terms of transport facilities, seem[ed] 
doubtful’. 

The Department for Foreign Armies East concluded that the strength of the 
Red Army rested upon its bulk and the quantity of its weapons, and upon the 
frugality, toughness, and bravery of its individual soldiers. That was why 
special achievements could be expected of the Red Army in defence. “The 
ability to hold out, even in defeat and under heavy pressure, is particularly in 
line with the Russian character.’ 

These assumptions and a brief account of Soviet combat instructions for 
attack, defence, and ambush warfare were laid down in a ‘Leaflet on the 
peculiarity of Russian warfare’, completed on 25 January 1941.3' This also 
made the point that the Soviet soldier, in contrast to his operations in the 
Finnish Winter War, when he had fought with a lack of enthusiasm, would be 
inspired by the idea of defending his proletarian fatherland. In conclusion it 
stated: ‘All in all the Russian is better in defence than in attack. In defence he 
is tough and gallant, and usually allows himself to be killed at the spot where 
his leader has placed him.’ 

An attempt at presenting a comprehensive ‘idea of the picture the 
Wehrmacht leadership and Army High Command had formed of the strength 
of the Red Army and the abilities of its leaders cannot confine itself to the 
military information here reproduced. The recipients of that information 
viewed the Soviet Union not merely as a state with whose forces a clash of 
arms had to be considered for reasons of rivalry or the assertion of territorial 
claims; for them Lenin’s and Stalin’s state was an exceedingly multilayered 
and incalculable structure. Memories of the effect of political agitation organ- 
ized from Moscow during the years following the First World War were just as 


® ORH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Frd Heere Ost, Merkblatter, BA-MA library. 
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lively as the impression left behind by the Red Brigades in the Spanish civil 
war. Communism as a threat to the bourgeois national state was a natural 
constituent also of the image of the enemy in the minds of the generals. 
Another part of it was the traditional image of the giant empire in the east, 
whose encroachment on Germany had been prevented by the battle of 
Tannenberg in 1914. The generation which made the military decisions in 
1940 based its picture of Russia on experiences, reports, and assumptions the 
value of which as objective information was only partially verifiable. The 
‘Boisheviks’ were seen as the authors of the collapse in 1918, they stood for 
the demoralization of the army and the home front, they were ultimately held 
responsible for the upheavals in postwar Germany. Quite apart from political 
propaganda, which until August 1939 had ceaselessly proclaimed the peril of 
Bolshevism, and more particularly of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’, military propa- 
ganda too—for instance in the ‘Accounts of the postwar operations of German 
troops and Free Corps’, published in 1936 by the Research Institute for War 
and Army History—had helped to create the image of a politically indoctri- 
nated fanatical population of the Soviet Union.;? 

Yet another component of the traditional image of Russia was the expecta- 
tion of the internal collapse of the giant empire, from which the Wehrmacht 
High Command was hoping to profit.33 However, in Moscow on 10 October 
1940 Embassy Counsellor von Walther expressly opposed any inclusion of 
rebellions by national, ethnic, or religious groups as a calculable positive factor 
in military plans. Having learnt of such plans in the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand—presumably through Embassy Counsellor Hans Heinrich Herwarth 
von Bittenfeld, a cousin of Lieutenant-Colonel Bernhard von Lofberg on the 
Wehrmacht operations staff—he approached the foreign ministry's rep- 
resentative in the Army High Command, Hasso von Etzdorf, and uttered an 
explicit warning: in the event of a defensive war the Soviet government would 
have the whole population behind it; there would be no break-up into nation- 
alities, and uprisings should not be expected. In the event of a German attack 
there would undoubtedly be severe setbacks, but not 2 collapse of the USSR. 
Like Késtring, Walther also believed that the Soviet Union would not risk an 
attack and would seek its objectives in areas which did not infringe German 
interests. He further pointed out that the western territories of the Soviet 
Union would merely be a burden to the German conquerors, seeing that the 

3 On the problem of the long-term effects of the experiences of the German eastern army after 
the armistice of Brest-Litovsk see Riickjiihrung des Ostheeres, 5-6. There the cause of the disinte- 
gration is given—along with the condition of the troops—as ‘Bolshevik propaganda’, whose 
principal exponents were the Jews. See also Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918, xdii. 387, 397; On this also 
Frantz, ‘Rickfuhrung des deutschen Besarzungsheeres’; Fischer, Deutsche Truppen und Entente- 
Intervention, also discusses the actual role of soldiers” councils and their falsified presentation. On 
the judgement of the German officer corps on Russian warfare see Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918, il. 45, 
52, 314, 317, but see also pp. 324 ff. 


3 See the ‘LoSberg-Studie’, Besymenski, Sonderakte ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 311. 
4 Herwarth, Against Two Evils, 193; Walther’s letter to Etzdorf: Gibbons, ‘Opposition’. 
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entire agriculnure was mechanized and that the necessary fuel could be ob- 
tained only from Soviet-controlled areas. This meant that the expected relief 
from the ‘Ukrainian bread-basket’ would not materialize. After the war 
Késtring repeatedly emphasized that he had warned Halder against war with 
the Soviet Union. The majority of the Moscow embassy staff believed that 
Stalin was willing to make sacrifices in order to preserve peace, and that 
Germany could not expect to derive any advantage from a war.35 In con- 
sequence they saw no point in a war in 1941 and—in Késtring’s case this is a 
matter of record—regarded the Soviet Union, which they believed was on the 
way to becoming a ‘national state’ and was increasingly deviating from the 
principles of the Communist International, as a future partner, at least as long 
as the Wehrmacht was undefeated and strong. This implied a successful and 
definitive conclusion of hostilities against Britain. 

Despite the very incomplete information on the military potential and 
combat strength of the Soviet Union, the Army High Command believed that 
it had grasped the essential elements of the ‘gigantic war-machine’ of the Red 
Army. In the balance of its strengths and weaknesses, there appeared to be a 
preponderance of those problems which could be solved only in the long 
term—such as the lack of a competent senior officer corps, backwardness in 
troop training in line with the requirements of a modern war of movement, 
and insufficient modern war material for ail units. 

In the summer of 1940 both Hitler and the military high commands 
proceeded from the assumption that a direct threat to Reich territory need 
not be expected from the Red Army. Considerable misgivings, however, 
persisted with regard to tranquillity in the Balkans. All measures taken, 
especially those for the training of leaders at ail levels, were seen as endeavours 
to turn the Red Anny inte a highly modern fighting force. Quality was now 
being added to sheer bulk. At the end of that development there could well 
stand an army capable of any attack, and certainly able to lend support from 
its forward positions to any far-reaching demands of the political leadership, 
Certainly, in the event of dissonance in the political arrangements between 
Hitler and Stalin, as was indeed the case on the occasion of Molotov’s visit to 
Berlin in November 1940, the Red Army was a fighting force to be taken 
seriously, 

During the second phase of the campaign in the west Halder had reason to 
feel uneasy in view of the parallel changes occurring along Germany’s eastern 
frontier. He had to consider what new tasks might have to be assigned to the 
army there. 


3 General Késtring, ed. Teske, 249, 264, 304 ff. Késtring’s deputy, Col. (Gen. Staff) Hans 
Krebs, as late as 9 Apr. 194" reported that he could see no indications of an enhanced prepared- 
ness for war on the part of the Red Army and on 22 Apr. 1941 confirmed Soviet anxieties about 
confrontation with Germany after the rapid course of the Balkan campaign; see General Kastring, 
ed. Teske, 302 ff. 
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(6) Early Phases in Planning within the Army High Command up to Fuly 1940 


In expectation of an early end to hostilities in the west and of the conclusion 
of peace in the foreseeable future, both Hitler and the Army High Command 
were examining the question of what sections of the army should be kept on 
an operational footing in the event—still considered a possibility—of a con- 
tinuation of the war against Britain. As a final stage a ‘peacetime army’ of 
approximately 70 divisions was envisaged, including roughly 30 motorized and 
armoured formations. As an intermediate solution, while the war continued, 
an army reduced to 120 divisions was decided on, with armour and motorized 
formations maintained at the planned strength.2° The prerequisite of this far- 
reaching measure, with the war still continuing, was, according to the chief of 
the Army General Staff on 15 June 1940, ‘that with the imminent final collapse 
of the enemy the task of the army has been discharged and inside enemy 
territory we shall be able to carry out undisturbed this restructuring as the 
basis of our peacetime organization’.2? The main effort in the war against 
Britain was to be made by the Luftwaffe and the navy, whose material and 
personnel requirements, including armaments, now enjoyed priority. As part 
of the reduction of the existing approximately 155 major formations to the size 
of the transitional army, the Army High Command envisaged the transfer of 
1§ battle-werthy divisions to the east, to protect the frontier; simultaneously 
the formations of the commander-in-chief East were to be dissolved.® 

Although the transfer of divisions after the conclusion of a campaign was a 
perfectly normal procedure, it was then acquiring special importance in view 
of the major upheavals in the political scene in the Baltic countries and in 
Romania. On 18 June Halder discussed with Major (General Staff) Reinhard 
Gehlen (then still in the Home Fortification Department but shortly 
afterwards assigned to the ‘Eastern Group’ of the Army General Staff) what 
he expected of those divisions. Haider’s diary notes make it perfectly clear that 
he envisaged an offensive type of defence; further strengthening of fortifica- 
tions was therefore to be continued only on a reduced scale. This is what he 
noted: 


Basic policy: Oniy the minimum! Everything we have should be used for offensive 
action 
Defence: 


(a) A system of tank obstacles laid out along river lines. 
(6) Organization permitting instant employment of alt forces. 
(¢) First-class net of roads and railways to move these forces. 


¥ Haider, Diares, 429-30 (28 May 1940); ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 108-9 (Hitler on 4 June 1940); 
Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 62ff. On the restructuring of the army see sect. I.qv.1(h) at n. 
187. 

3 Halder’s conference in Versailles on 28 June 1940, BA-MA RH 19 I1l/141; Halder, Diaries, 
490 (3 July 1940). 

#% See Miutler-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 52 ff., and Map. L.1v.1. The 155 formations do not include 
the brigades or the units of the Waffen-SS which are listed in the army’s order of battle. 
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(@) Strategic placing of special defence groups which would canalize enemy invasion 
operationally (not tactically!). 
(e) Maximum use of minefields. 


These cues cover the core of the instructions to Eighteenth Army HQ, 
which was to be in charge in the eastern part of Reich territory and in the 
occupied part of Poland. They constituted the guidelines for the work of the 
Eastern Group of the operations department during the following weeks. 
The consequences considered by Halder for the restructuring of the army in 
the event of its being engaged in the east will be referred to at a later stage. 

To start with, Hitler on 23 June 1940 approved the envisaged reduction and 
restructuring of the army.” He expected Britain to give in; in case she con- 
tinued to fight her only hope of success was to draw the United States or the 
Soviet Union into the war. The main concentration of the new disposition of 
forces, as envisaged by him and the commander-in-chief of the army, would 
clearly continue to be in the newly occupied western territories, where 67 
divisions and mobile formations would be stationed, as against only 17 div- 
isions in the east, and with the defence of Norway being reinforced by a total 
of 7 divisions. There was no mention of employing armoured formations with 
the army in the east, nor was there any mention of mobile troops in connection 
with Eighteenth Army HQ. 

The transfer of Eighteenth Army was to be explained to the Soviet Union as 
representing a ‘return to the homeland’. 

The minutes of that conference show that it was concerned solely with 
matters relating to the securing of the conquered territories in the west. A 
thrust by armoured formations towards the Mediterranean was considered in 
the event that the armistice did not materialize as expected. 

Halder made the restructuring and reorganization of the army the subject of 
a conference with the heads of the principal departments of the Army General 
Staff on 25 June. By then, following the conclusion of the armistice with 
France and his own previous briefing on the military situation beyond the 
eastern frontier, he added a new point of view to his considerations: the 
creation of ‘Striking power in the East’.“' This appears to be the first develop- 
ment of his ideas on the operational channelling of enemy penetrations by 
‘special defence groups’. 

Several motives can be identified for this fundamental change in the plan- 
ning ideas of the chief of the Army General Staff. The first of these may well 
have been the rapidly changing strategic situation east of Germany’s frontiers. 
The speed with which the Soviet leadership was transforming its territorial 
holdings in the Baltic States during the final phase of the war in the west, the 


3 Halder, Diartes, 473 (18 June 1940). On this section see Leach, German Strategy, §2 ff. 

4 Halder, Diaries, 48-1 (23 June 1940), and Lofberg’s minute, OK W/Abt. Landesverteidigung 
No. 33110/40 Chefs., 24 June 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 581; Irving, Hiler’s War, 137-8. For the 
organizational aspects see sect. Lrv.1(A). 

‘* Halder, Diaries, 484 (25 June 1940). 
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’ renewed Soviet claims to Bessarabia, and most of all the concentration of 
massive forces along the Romanian frontier, aroused increased attention in the 
Army High Command. Halder does not seem to have expected that the 
Soviet leadership, disregarding German interests and applying ultimatum- 
style pressure, would carry out the occupation of Bessarabia and, in addition, 
claim Bukovina. There was, in addition, a growing danger that the unstable 
situation in the Balkans, marked as it was by the Hungarian—Romanian 
conflict, the vacillation of Turkey, and the ambitions of Italy, might deterio- 
rate dramatically. If the Soviet leadership were to favour one of the rival 
groupings, the situation in the Balkans might get out of hand. 

Unlike Hitler, however, Halder at the end of June 1940 did not believe that 
the use of the army against Britain could be entirely ruled out. Britain re- 
maitied the main enemy, and in order to overthrow that enemy—given the fact 
that all of Europe was under blockade—certain prerequisites would have to be 
created in the east. The following measures should therefore be seen from this 
overall strategic aspect. 

Halder was doubtful, to say the least, whether Britain would ‘do the reason- 
able thing’ and put an end to the war. If Britain were to opt for continuing the 
war, then, Halder believed, the war would be protracted, with all the con- 
sequences of a long war. Halder double whether the navy and the Luftwaffe 
were able to deliver the decisive blow to defeat Britain. The first discussions 
with representatives responsible for those services soon confirmed that pro- 
found differences existed both on the direction and on the operational and 
technical execution of a landing operation.4i The view was certainly held in the 
Army High Command that a rapid decision in the war against Britain was not 
to be expected. So what could be done in the meantime? The possibility that 
at some time in the war the Soviet Union might have to be considered as an 
adversary, despite the conclusion of the treaty of 23 August 1939, had never 
been ruled out. The question now arose of what role the Soviet Union’s 
attitude could play in Britain’s decision to continue the struggle. In the 
background, moreover, there was the even more alarming threat of the enemy 


@ See sect. Liv.1 at n. 17. On this see Myliyniemi, Baltische Krise, 122 ff., also Tippelskirch, 
diary notes of 12, 19, 20, 24, and 25 June 1940, BA-MA RH 2/y. 1478. Késtring’s reports are also 
relevant in a general way. 

43 Halder’s connections with the Hungarian and Romanian general staffs testify to the fact that 
he was far from relying on the political skill of the foreign ministry, but used his own information 
in order to form a judgement. See Tippelskirch, diary note of 8 Apr. 1940 (approach by the chief 
of the Hungarian general staff), 28 Apr.—6 May 1940 (journey to Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade), BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1478. Intensive observation of all military developments in the Balkans was reflected 
in ‘situation reports East’, which in curn formed part of the materials presented by Tippelskirch; 
see BA-MA RH 19 I/r1g. Hitler too saw this region as the real potential danger-point and 
commented accordingly. See Stegemann, ‘Hitlers Ziele’, 97. 

+4 Halder, Diaries, 480 (22 June 1940); see also Hillgruber, Strategie, 144 ff. 

4% On ‘Sea Lion’ see Klee, Seeldwe, and id., Dokumente. The controversies between the high 
commands of the Luftwaffe, the navy, and the army are ceflected in the diaries of Halder (e.g. the 
entry for 30 July 1940} and of the Wehrmacht operations staff in OKW, and in the navy C.-in-C,’s 
reports to Hitler. 
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coalition of 1917 if the United States were left enough time to prepare her 
entry into the war and if Japan’s passive attitude in the Pacific permitted 
America to focus its attention wholly on the European theatre. In that case a 
situation would arise which the Army High Command saw as the worst 
possible scenario: a war of attrition on several fronts, of unpredictable dura- 
tion, but bound to lead to the same end result as in 1918. 

Regardless of whether in this situation Hitler decided to concentrate all 
efforts against the British mother country or on the war in the Mediterranean 
area, Germany’s dependence on Soviet good will and material detiveries 
would inevitably increase. That the Soviet Union was quick to seize any 
advantage as it arose had been proved by events of the past few months. Thus 
a sober assessment of the real power situation beyond Germany’s eastern 
frontier was bound to lead the chief of the Army General Staff to record a 
disturbing deterioration of Germany’s strategic position. Along with the threat 
to the irreplaceable ore deliveries from Sweden, a threat which increased with 
the strengthened position of the Soviet Baltic Fleet in the Gulf of Finland, the 
main source of worry was the Soviet military presence in the vicinity of the 
Romanian oilfields, which were indispensable to any motorized warfare by 
Germany. Calculations of the range of Soviet bombers, moreover, revealed 
that the Silesian armaments and industrial centres could at any time be 
exposed to attack from the air. 

A further motivation for Halder’s reflections and decisions stemmed from 
his understanding of the duties and responsibilities of the chief of the Army 
General Staff. On 24 June 1940 he instructed the OQu IV, Lieutenant-General 
von Tippelskirch, to direct the military attaché in Moscow to brief Marshal 
Voroshilov on the troop movements in the east of the Reich; these were not to 
be seen as a threat to the Soviet Union.” The fact that he saw this as coming 
within the duties of the chief of the general staff makes it a lot easier to 
understand the development which began on 25 June. After the war Halder 
himself repeatedly confirmed the autonomy of that preliminary decision by 
claiming for the ‘military leader’ the right to ‘protect his country against 
enemy violation by moving to the attack himself, provided the politician can 
give him the chance of succeeding’ while observing the principles and forms of 
international law.* In this context it should be recalled what role his prede- 
cessor Beck, then assisted by Manstein and Halder, had tried to achieve fora 


* BA-MA RH 20-2/139 (notes of Lt.-Col. (Gen. Staff) Feyerabend, who served in the army 
general staff operations department from 21 July 1940). Halder’s reflections are contained in 
Halder, Diaries, 490 (3 July 1940), and Heusinger and Henrici, Feldzug in Ru@land, MGFA, T- 
6b, 1, 182. For an assessment of the situation in the east and of the Red Army in July 1940 see 
the enemy-situation section of the deployment instruction for Eighteenth Army HQ, BA-MA, 18. 
Armee, (7562/2, 

« Tippelskicch, diary notes of 24 June 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1478. 

# Halder, Hitler as War Lord, 39; even more drastically in Bor, Gesprache, 195, 201, where the 
‘war lord’ positively becomes the ‘thought leader’ of the politician. ‘War lord’ here refers to the 
ali-embracing role of Ludendorff in the First World War. 
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“Reich. chief of general staff’ asa director of all Wehrmacht operations in the 
iwar.4? ©; . : : 

_ Haider’s diary frequéntiy shows how close he seemed tc be to that objective, 
especially at the height ofthe war in the west. He suffered what he regarded 
as the utter ignorance of Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command on all 
operational issues in the secure knowledge that his own thinking and the 
training of his general-staff officers would lay the foundation of victory.®° Vis- 
a-vis Colonel-General von Brauchitsch, the commander-in-chief of the army, 
he also clearly insisted on recognition of his extensively understood range of 
responsibilities and his post.5' From this point of view it is entirely in line with 
the logic of military thought that measures should be initiated in good time 
which would result in the occupation of foreign territories and the seizure of 
a ‘forfeit’ for the further development of the war.* 

The order for the transfer of Eighteenth Army HQ to the east of the Reich 
territory and for the formation of a new army from 15 infantry divisions to be 
likewise transferred there was issued on 26 June 1940.5 The task of that army 
was defined on 29 June as securing the frontier against Lithuania and the 
Soviet Union. Preparations were to be made to halt any enemy forces on the 
San-Vistula line, if not before, and on the East Prussian frontier, so that a 
counter-attack could be mounted as soon as reinforcements had arrived. For 
that event the ‘Group Guderian’ with two corps commands (mot.), 4 ar- 
moured divisions, and 2 infantry divisions (mot.) was placed under the army 
command. These divisions were to be moved to the areas around Berlin and 
Breslau (now Wréctaw). The existing duties of frontier security under 
‘Oberost’ remained unchanged so long as his units were not dismissed. The 
change of name to ‘Military commander in the Government-General’ (MiG) 
inaugurated its transformation into a territorial quartermaster staff. 

On 4 July Halder recorded in his diary the opening of talks with the chief of 
the operations department, Colonel Hans von Greiffenberg. Both men pro- 
ceeded from the belief that a blow against the Soviet Union would mean the 


4 Miller, Beck, 103 ff., 133-4; Keitel, ed. Gorlitz, 123 ff. (memoranda). 

© Typical are the following entries in 1940: Halder, Diaries, 41q—-15 (22 May), 424 (25 May), 
428-9 (28 May), 431-2 (30 May), 443-4 (6 June), and 449~50 (8 June}. Some of his criticism is 
aimed at the army C.-in-C. and at the C.-in-C.s of the army groups; essentially, however, it is 
clearly directed at Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command. 

# Halder, Diaries, 95 (1 Oct. 1939); KTB OKW i. 135-6 more outspokenly still in Schall- 
Riaucour, Aufstand, 127—otherwise this work should be treated with caution with regard to 
sources. 

* Heusinger and Henrici, Feldzug in Ruftand, MGFA, T-6b, 41-2, confirm the independent 
character of Haider’s reflections and thus also the thesis that his way of thinking was essentially 
presented to Hitler on 21 July 1940: ‘It seems that Hitler learnt of these reflections on 21 July 4940, 
when Halder in 2 report spoke of the uncertain attitude of the Soviet Union.’ The territories 
earmarked by Halder for conquest ‘could prove very useful as forfeits in connection with the 
intention to achieve an early peace after the scoring of successes in the east’. 

3 OKH/GenStdH/OpAbt No. 375/40, 26 June 1940 (order for the regrouping of the army), and 
‘Instruction to Eighteenth Army HQ’, 29 June 1940, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2; the latter 
document is reproduced in Fai! Barbarossa, No. 64. 
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end of Britain's hopes of successfully continuing the war. Further ideas 
emerged on 4 July in an oral briefing of the commander of Eighteenth Army, 
Artillery General Georg von Kiichler, and his chief of staff, Major-General 
Erich Marcks.55 Halder pointed to the Soviet troop concentrations in the area 
east of Lvov and south of the Lithuanian frontier. There was no ‘political 
reason’ for any hurry. The army HQ was instructed to work out a proposal for 
the conduct of operations. This was submitted on 9 July and, following 
examination and approval by Halder, became part of the ‘Deployment In- 
struction for Eighteenth Army’, dated 22 July 1940 and signed by von 
Kichler.** The instruction was based on the idea that, in the event of a conflict 
with Russia, substantial German forces would be employed in the east; until 
they arrived there Eighteenth Army HQ would need to secure the eastern 
frontier. In organizing defence on the upper San and in East Prussia the bulk 
of the forces was to be disposed in such a way that Soviet preparations for 
attack could be broken up by a German attack. For that purpose the divisions 
of the military commander in the Government-General and of ‘Group 
Guderian’ would be available in addition to the divisions of the army. Two 
attacking forces were to be formed: one to strike in a south-easterly direction 
(Lvov-Tarnopol) and the other in a north-easterly direction (Bialystok). All 
plans and measures of the Army High Command were designed to create the 
prerequisites for offensive action. This applied not only to the sphere of 
operational planning, to the training of the new formations—which was any- 
way proceeding according to the directives for the restructuring of the army— 
or to the accelerated bringing up of the troops, but above ail to the building 
and improvement of roads, troops’ quarters, and communication links. Ac- 
cordingly, on 13 July Marcks declined to take over the defensive construction 
work of ‘Oberost’ on the grounds that the army HQ intended to solve its task 
offensively. 

In the area of construction, above all in the provision of militarily useful 
traffic routes and quarters, difficulties arose immediately on account of the ill- 
defined command structure. Outside operational areas it was normally a 
military commander or the commander of the reserve army who would issue 
directives and orders on behalf of the army commander-in-chief. But now— 
under ‘peacetime conditions’ as it were--an army HQ was acting in the 
Government-General and in Military District I (East Prussia) as a command 
staff, claiming the status of a field command authority and demanding the 
performance of services. 

Haider had first addressed this problem as early as 4 July, but was unable to 


4 Halder, Diaries, 4g0-1 (3 July 1949). 

88 Ibid. 492 (4 July 1940); BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2 (note by Marcks). 

3% BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2. Its preparation in the general staff was in the hands of 
Feyerabend (see above, n. 46). He had to gather information on the Soviet Union, calculate the 
range of its air forces, and assess the presumable attitudes of Finland and Romania, as a basis both 
for map exercises and for deployment instructions for Eighteenth Army: notes by Feyerband, BA- 
MA RH 20-2/139. 
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DIAGRAM Lava 1, “Order of Battle of Highteenth Army on 22 July 1940 (Excluding 
Rearward Services) 
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offer any solution in terms of chain of command, as he was unable to refer to 
a directive by Hitler. And without such a directive neither the Military District 
commander nor the civilian authority could be made to accept instructions 
from an army HQ. A formal change was brought about only when, after a 
report by the army commander-in-chief and following new directives from 
Hider, dated 31 July 1940, fér preparation for war against the Soviet Union, 
the Wehrmacht High Command on 7 August issued a quasi-ministerial in- 
struction—the guidelines ‘on build-up East’—addressed principally to the 
civilian authorities. This was not, therefore, a fundamental war-preparation 
measure by the Wehrmacht High Command, ‘but rather a ruling in the 
administrative sense.5? However, the difference between the Army High Com- 
mand directive of 29 June and the ‘deployment instruction’ of 22 July is 
significant for the way Halder’s thinking developed after 18 June. Whereas the 
earlier document envisaged only the repulse of a Soviet attack with subsequent 
German counter-attack, the miling now was that a German attack was to be 
mounted as soon as offensive intentions were observed on the enemy side. 
Both documents provided for the moving up of reinforcements: the earlier 
version after the opening of the enemy attack, the later version in the rather 
elastic ‘event of conflict with Russia’—which meant, most probably, according 
to the actual state of the feared incursions in the Balkans or on the Romanian 
frontier. No matter how the connection between the ‘deployment instruction’ 
and the independent idea of seizing a ‘forfeit’ is interpreted, i.e. in connection 
with a resumption of the struggle against Britain or a serious blockade, their 
offensive character, given the potential consequences, cannot be denied.* In 
the final analysis this was not a case of offensive defence within the framework 
of a war already in progress, but an act which represented the opening of a 
war. The further development of these plans during the next few days—after 
an anything but precise instruction by the army commander-in-chief following 
a conversation with Hitler—suggests that Halder was fully aware of those 
consequetices. 

Halder’s reflections were based primarily on the Red Army’s presumed 
intentions and on its ability to mount a military operation in line with its 
identifiable disposition and strength in the area near the frontier. This showed 
a considerable concentration of forces in two areas of main effort, interspersed 
with mechanized units (see Map Liv.1). In spite of that deployment and 
concentration, the Army General Staff did not believe that the Soviet political 


37 On the meaning of those guidelines there ts some uncertainty in the literature, going back to 
Jodi’s and Warlimont’s evidence before the Nuremberg tribunal; see Warlimont, Hauprquartier, 
127, But the guidelines were neither a fundamental order nor a camouflage order. It is highly 
probable that they were based on a request by the army C.-in-C.; this is confirmed by Milller- 
Hillebrand, Heer, i. 66. For the text of the ‘Guidelines on build-up East’ of 7 Aug. tg40 see BA- 
MA, 18. Armee, 17562/3. Halder’s notes of 31 July 1940 defined Hitter’s instructions more clearly 
than KTB OKW i, 5 (1 Aug. 1940). The contents of the guidelines are given in Greiner, Oberste 
Wehrmachtfuhrung, 293-4, closest to the original. 

38 See above, n. §2; Halder, Diaries, 516-17 (22 July 1940). 
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leadership was planning to use those troops offensively against Germany;°? it 
would, however, be able with those massed troops to mount an offensive 
towards the south-west ‘at any time or in the event of a change in the political 
situation’. 

Halder’s precautionary measures were therefore entirely justified. It may be 
assumed that by issuing the deployment instructions to Eighteenth Army he 
had gone to the very limit of what he could set in motion without orders from 
Hitler, and that he wanted to prepare for a situation which he believed would 
inevitably be facing the German Wehrmacht. 

The inconsistent character of the ‘deployment instruction’—in terms of 
clear military objectives—was criticized on 29 August by Colonel Fritz 
Bayerlein, the first general staff officer of “Group Guderian’.© He proposed 
that the areas of operation be substantially extended in line with the mobility 
and combat strength of the divisions. He also listed the objectives which arose 
logically from Halder’s plans: in the south, thrusts towards Chernovisy, an 
operation along the Dnestr with a view to encircling the forces deployed on the 
Romanian frontier, and an operation in the direction of Kiev, followed by an 
advance of the left wing down the Dnieper to the south. In case the group was 
to be used in the north, Bayerlein likewise rejected the loosely phrased direc- 
tive and proposed the launching of an offensive from East Prussia to both sides 
of Tilsit towards Vilnius and Minsk. The seizure of Minsk would mean the 
severance of all links with Leningrad and Moscow. Both proposals were in line 
with the subsequent disposition of the armoured groups, as was his call for 
joint operation with the infantry and for keeping supply-routes clear for the 
exclusive use of the armoured units. Marcks’s reaction was that a clear 
definition of objectives was not possible until the ‘event’ materialized; he 
therefore notified the general staff officer that ‘Group Guderian’ was to 
confine itself to the tasks set out for it in the ‘deployment instructions’. 

Simultaneously with the ‘deployment instructions’, on 22 July the com- 
mander of Eighteenth Army, Colonel-General von Kiichler, passed on a 
ruling from the Army High Command designed to scotch rumours about 
German-Soviet relations.“ Such rumours were bound to arise with the arrival 


89 Evaluation of enemy situation, 22 July 1940, in the deployment instruction to Eighteenth 
Army; it was thought that there might be a Soviet offensive against Romania, i.e. the oil wells: BA- 
MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2. 

& BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/3. Walde, Guderian, 113, more or less passes over this ‘critical’ 
period in silence. It should be remembered, however, that ‘Group Guderian’ at the time was a 
corps staff without troops under its command and that the whole business was probably viewed 
as a map exercise within the framework of training. 

* Weisung ObdH iiber das deutsch-russische Verhaltnis (Directive of the C.-in-C. of the army 
concerning German-Russian relations], 17 July r9g0, BA-MA RH 19 1/122. See also General 
Kastring, ed. Teske, 264-5 (1 Aug. 1940). Weinberg (‘Entschiu&’, 302) connected the text of the 
order of the commander of Eighteenth Army, dated 22 July 1940, which he found in the 
documents of the Nuremberg trials, with the defensive instructions given to Eighteenth Army on 
29 June 1940. Acceptance of Kiichler’s statement that Eighteenth Army HQ had been moved to 
East Prussia and that the troops had not azrived until September has blurred the picture; see 
Hillgruber, Sirazegie, 231. In fact, Eighteenth Army HQ assumed command at Bydgoszcz on 4 July 
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of the’ formations in the east. The troops were to be told that this was an 
operation to protect newly won living-space, to put on a show of strength for 
the Poles, and to prepare for the future peacetime accommodation of the 
army. Inside the general staff of Eighteenth Army, however, the connection 
between a possible future operation and the overall war situation was clearly 
understood, On 25 July the first general staff officer and the enemy-situation 
analyst recorded in the army’s war diary that a Soviet deployment would be 
identified in good time and that surprises from the north could be ruled out. 
A conflict could conceivably arise from the fact that, in the event of a ‘crisis in 
the German-British war’, the Soviet Union might occupy further parts of 
Romania, which Germany would not tolerate. If, following a favourable devel- 
opment of the German-British war, Germany demanded the surrender of 
Bukovina, the following situations could arise: 


(1) under pressure of the German deployment the Soviet Union would 
yield; ; 
‘(2) it would yield only after German occupation, i.e. after a war with 
limited objectives and means; and finally 
(3) a last possibility would be the acceptance of war by the Soviet Union 
* along the entire front, ‘ie. march on Moscow’. 


To those officers war.with the Soviet Unien was clearly only a matter of time. 
This view was possibly reinforced by a request on 23 July 1940 from Colonel 
von Greiffenberg, head of the Army General Staff’s operations department, 
that Marcks should hold himself ready during the next few days to go to the 
High Command at Fontainebleau for a week or so%—a consequence of the 
conference Hitler had with the commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht ser- 
vices on 21 July 1940. (That conference will be dealt with later.) 

The above measures of the Army High Command were at the same strategic 
level as the reflections on the continuation of the war against Britain, sum- 
marized by Major-General Jodi, chief of the Wehrmacht operations depart- 
ment, in a memorandum on 30 June 1940. Haldehad turned his attention to 
what he considered the more dangerous land-war enemy and, on his own 


1940 and the bulk of the formations had arrived by the end of July: Weinberg, ‘Entschluf’, 302 n. 
I. 


* AOK 18/la, diary entry of 25 July 1940, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17§62/1. 

% AOK 18a, diary entry of 23 July 1940, ibid. 

% Hillgruber, Strategie, 157 ff. The main idea behind Jodl’s memorandum, however, seems to 
have been an attempt to ensure, for the further conduct of the war, an effective joint leadership 
of the Wehrmacht. This is suggested also by the fact that a 1937 memorandum on the top 
structure of the Wehrmacht in wat, by the then C.-in-C. of the army, Col.-Gen. Freiherr von 
Fritsch, was brought up on 17 May 1941: see Ketel, ed. Gérlitz, 123 ff. (See also Miller, Heer, 
293-4, memorandum OKW chief of staff of 19 Apr. 1938: IMT xxxviii. 35-50, No. 271-L). All the 
services insisted on their traditional rights and usages. Even in the areas of administration and law 
there was no unified joint direction. On 4 Nov. 1949, admittedly, a Wehrmacht quartermaster staff 
was set up, which, however, ‘with full preservation of the quartermaster arrangements of the 
separate Wehrmacht services’, was summoned only occasionally and did not become effective: 
BA-MA RW a/v. 145. 
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responsibility, had initiated measures which were well ahead of the decisions 
of the supreme commander. Towards the end of June, though, he was perhaps 
able to find his strategic thinking confirmed in a remark by State Secretary von 
Weizsacker of the foreign ministry, who reported that Hitler was keeping ‘a 
steady cye on the East’; he believed that ‘Britain probably still needs one more 
demonstration of our military might before she gives in and leaves us a free 
hand in the East’.*s Halder’s instruction to Colonel von Greiffenberg, head of 
the general staff’s operations department, to examine the possibilities of a 
campaign against the Soviet Union as a means of forcing that country to 
acknowledge Germany’s dominating role in Europe, shows that Halder on his 
own initiative made political objectives part of his military reflections and 
plans. The instruction to Eighteenth Army, formulated in the course of his 
conference with Kichler and Marcks on 4 July, fits into the same framework. 
At that point of planning and preparations by the Army General Staff, by 
Eighteenth Army HQ, and, up to a point, by the chiefs of staff of Eighteenth 
Army’s corps, Hitler summoned the coramanders-in-chief of the army and 
navy for a discussion of the further military development of the war.® On 21 
July 1940, two days after Hitler’s Reichstag speech in which his unsuccessful 
attempts to reach an ‘arrangement with Britain’ were reflected only in mean- 
ingless ‘peace offers’, the central question was what made the British continue 
the struggle. Hitler saw the answer in British hopes of help from the United 
States and of an entry into the war by the Soviet Union—as indeed be had 
remarked on 23 June. He realized that an invasion of Britain would involve 
very great risks; he therefore wanted to consider a landing only in the event 
that there was no other way to ‘finish off England’. In the discussion of a 
possible British-Soviet combination the principal aspects were the threat to 


‘s Halder, Diaries, 487 (30 June tg40). There is some room for doubting the reliability of the 
attribution of that remark to Hitler, knowing as one does Halder’s planning. This was more 
probably an exchange of identical views berween Halder and Weizsacker. If one bears in mind the 
anxieties then felt about a Red Army intervention in the Balkans, the limitations of any intended 
‘tuming towards the east’ become obvious. There seems to be no doubt that the main topic of that 
conversation was @ speedy armistice with Britain, not any far-reaching ‘eastern plans’. That Hitler, 
just like the entire Wehrmacht High Command, the foreign ministry, and all other political 
agencies, was carefully watching developments in Romania is obvious. In addition, Soviet at- 
tempts with regard to Yugostavia were being realized, and the Baltic States had not been forgotten 
either. 

® Halder, Diaries, 515 ff. (22 July 1940), and ‘Fihrer Conferences’, 119-20 (23 July 1949). This 
conference was concerned with questions of the continuation of the war against Britain; the Sovier 
Union and the United States had to be borne in mind as possible allies of Britain. The combat 
strength of the Red Army, what German forces would have to be put up against it, and what 
Objectives might be attained by a German attack—-these were only secondary issues at the 
conference, Since the arguments are entirely in line with Halder’s intentions as reflected by the 
measures already taken, it seems clear that the figures, objectives, and directions of the operations 
were presented by Brauchitsch. Halder’s notes, in the form of cues, do not allow for a reliable 
attribution of the statements to individual participants. Halder himself abandoned his subsequent 
(handwritten) attribution of the report to Hitler (in his working copy of the transcript of his war 
diary): ‘Actually by his staff (Jodl)’; in the published work it appears as ‘can no longer be reliably 
ascertained’. See Halder, KTB ii. 32 n. 9 (not in trans.), and BA-MA N 220/42, 114. Deletion by 
the editor is also a possibility. 
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German oil supplies from Romania and the possibility of Soviet air attacks on 
the German hydrogenation plants in Upper Silesia. Although Hider did not 
believe in an imminent British-Soviet coalition, he noted that Stalin was 
flirting with Britain in order to keep her in the war. This would tie the 
Wehrmacht down and he, Stalin, would be able to snatch what he wanted. 
Nevertheless, this clear hint of an extension of the Soviet sphere of power in 
recent weeks was not equated with any indications of Soviet offensive prep- 
arations against the Reich. Hitler eventually ordered that preliminary thought 
should be given to the solution of the ‘Russian problem’. In general terms he 
emphasized his interest in a speedy conclusion of the war, even though there 
was no cogent need for this now that the situation was far more favourable 
than in the First World War. 

This was followed by a brief report by the commander-in-chief of the army 
on planning work and calculations performed within the general staff of the 
army. This report corresponds so closely with the measures ordered by the 
Army High Command for the restructuring of formations and the dates by 
which this was to be completed, including the instructions to Eighteenth 
Army, that it is difficult to reconstruct any participation by Hitler in that 
exchange of ideas, except for commonplace observations. The creation of a 
Ukrainian state and of a Baltic league of states, the separation of Belorussia, 
and the creation of a strong Finland entirely matched military concepts which 
had been ever since the First World War. The information that 50-75 ‘good’ 
divisions would have to be expected came from the Department for Foreign 
Armies East; against them 80-100 German divisions would be needed. There 
was some concern about whether the Luftwaffe would be able to cope with 
operations in the east as well as against Britain, assuming a simultaneous 
opening of the attacks in the autumn of 1940. The operational routes of the 
Baltic area and the Ukraine were also contained in Halder’s concept. The role 
to be played by Finland, on the other hand, was not clear; the most plausible 
assumption was that co-operation was envisaged in a thrust beyond Leningrad 
and in protecting German domination of the Baltic Sea. Perhaps this was a cue 
of Hitler’s. 

The various points of Halder’s notes on the report of the commander-in- 
chief of the army make it clear that what Hitler had sketched out was not a 
‘great war’ aiming at the defeat of the Soviet Union, but a military concept 
which seemed to agree with Halder’s present ideas as well as with the depioy- 
ment orders to Eighteenth Army. Opposition within the Wehrmacht High 
Command to a date of attack as early as the autumn of 1940 seems not 
therefore to have been directed against Hitler’s precipitate demand but to 
have been a reaction against the timetable contained in Halder’s concept. 

As indicated above, Haider must have been aware of the ‘grand solution’ 
which seemed to follow from his assessment of the situation. It seems logical, 


© This calculation is based on the enemy assessment reported in n. 17 above. 
§ Hillgruber, Sirategte, 222. 
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therefore, that, having been informed by the army commander-in-chief of 
Hitler’s remarks, he immediately embarked on working out new planning 
approaches. On that very same 22 July he briefed the heads of the operations 
department and the Department for Foreign Armies East; on 24 July he 
briefed the military geography department and assigned the first tasks. On 26 
and 27 July Foreign Armies East and the operations department submitted 
their first reports.” At the focus of attention was the initial disposition for the 
operation. Colonel von Greiffenberg, the head of the operations department, 
proposed the creation of a strong southern group. Halder, on the other hand, 
was considering a more powerful northern group, to be employed against 
Moscow, in order subsequently to compel the strong enemy forces in the 
Ukraine to do battle with reversed fronts. 

Regardless of all this, preparations for an invasion of Britain were still the 
main concern of the Army General Staff. Halder, moreover, was even thinking 
about the raising of colonial troops for the future.”! In consequence, it was not 
possible for him, or for the head of the operations department, who had at that 
tune also assumed the duties of OQu I, to work out quietly the basis of a new 
major campaign. Thus on 23 July 1940, the day after his briefing by 
Brauchitsch, Halder ordered the chief of staff of Eighteenth Army to hold 
himself ready for this task and to come to his headquarters. 

No matter how far independent thinking, planning, and issuing of instruc- 
tions within the realm of the army had advanced, Hitler’s decision alone was 
crucial for their development and conversion into actual preparations for an 
aggressive war. It was on 29 July that he informed Artillery General Jodl, the 
head of the Wehrmacht operations department, that he had decided to attack 
the Soviet Union in May 1941. Preparations should be put in hand.?? Given 
the structure of Germany’s top military leadership, what this new directive 
meant for Wehrmacht High Command was initially no more than co-ordina- 
tion of the requirements arising from the army’s tasks with the other two 
services and their adjustment to the capacities of the war economy; it did not 
imply any operational planning comparable to that of the Army General Staff, 
Jet alone authority to issue orders. 

The great conference on the overall war situation at Hitler’s Berghof on 31 
July? was opened with a report by Grand Admiral Raeder, the commander-in- 


* Halder, Diaries, §18 ff. (under the dates given). 

™ [bid. 521 ff.; Feyerabend, notes of 28 July r9go, BA-MA RH 20-2/139. The decisive consid- 
eration for Halder was the need to reach Moscow by the fastest route and there to smash the 
bulk of the Red Army. This he regarded as the prerequisite of a political collapse of the Soviet 
Union. 

Walder, Diaries, 474 (19 June 1940). Although there was no order from Hitler on this subject, 
the activities of the colonial-policy department of the NSDAP had spread over to the Wehrmacht 
and given rise to numerous enquiries about service in the colonial army: OK W/AuswAmvuAbw. 
Koloniale Unterrichtungen Nos. V and VI (6 Sept. and § Oct. 1940), BA-MA RW 4/v, 145. 

® Hillgruber, Strategie, 222-3. 

1 At the conference on 3! July 1940 the C.-in-C. of the navy remained present only until he had 
concluded his own report; the Luftwaffe was represented by Jeschonnek. Hitler’s ‘discussion 
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‘chief of the navy, on the state of preparations for a landing in England. That 
operation for the defeat of Britain, until then unquestionably at the centre of 
planning, was now being queried both by Hitler and by the Army High 
Command. ‘Hitler realized its dependence on weather conditions and techni- 
cal prerequisites, as well as on the success of the Luftwaffe, and therefore, 
given that mid-September was the latest possible date, asked what might be 
done to bring Britain to her knees if the landing had to be either abandoned 
or postponed until the foliowing May, the date regarded as most favourable by 
the navy. He proceeded from the belief that the war ‘as such’ had ‘been won’. 
Britain’s determination to hold out was based on hopes of the Soviet Union 
and the United States. If the Soviet Union was eliminated, the United States 
need no longer be expected to join the war because Japan would then have 
undergone an ‘enormous strengthening’ in the Pacific region. Once the Soviet 
Union was smashed, Britain’s last hope would be crushed. Germany would 
then be ‘master of Europe and the Balkans’. 

His decision, therefore, was to eliminate the Soviet Union militarily as 
quickly as possible. To do that it was not enough to occupy a specific territory: 
the entire state would have to be shattered at a single blow.75 Preparations 
would take until the following spring; that was why he was laying down May 
1941 as a provisional date. After that, there would be five months left for the 
execution of the operations. Hitler also commented on operational problems. 
He spoke of attack by way of two thrusts, one towards Kiev and the other via 
the Baltic States towards Moscow. Eventually the two thrusts were to link up, 
presumably beyond Moscow. A partial operation against the oilfields of Baku 
might be contemplated later. Romania and Finland could be considered in the 
role of allies, but not so Hungary. The territorial gains from this war, as he saw 
it, would be the Ukraine, Belorussia, and the Baltic States. Finland was to 
expand as far as the White Sea. Altogether Hitler calculated that 180 divisions 
were needed, 120 of them for the east. This meant that, with an existing 
strength of 120 divisions plus 18 ‘furlough divisions’, 40 divisions would have 
to be newly raised. This should be done in areas free from air raids, i.e. beyond 
the reach of the British Air Force. 


partners’ on the ‘eastern question’ were therefore Keitel, Jodl, Brauchitsch, and Halder. In reply 
to Hitler’s question about what could be done against Britain during the winter, Brauchitsch 
recommanded German support for the Italian attack towards the Suez Canal by the provision of 
two armoured divisions. This was based on Jodl’s memorandum of 30 June 1940; see Warlimont, 
Hauptquartier, 124. Hitler himself suggested the seizure of Gibraltar: ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 125 
(31 July 1940). On the ‘peripheral war’ see Hillgruber, Strategie, 178 ff. 


™ Halder, Diaries, s30ff. (31 July 1940); KTB OKWi. 3 ff. (1 Aug. 1940); Hillgruber, Serategre, 
222 ff; Warlimont, Hauprquercer, 126 ff. Brauchitsch and Halder, prior to that conference, had 
been briefed on the Red Army and, in assessing the overall war situation, were agreed chat it was 
wiser to maintain ‘friendship with the Russians’; admittedly they did not argue this point of view 
with Hider on 31 July rgqo:; Halder, Diartes, §30 (0 July 1940); Tippelskirch, diary note of 29 July 
iggo, BA-MA, RH 2/v, 1478. 

% This has to be understood as a direct reference to the limited objectives presented by 
Brauchitsch on 21 July r9qg0. 
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Hitler’s remark on the new units in the ‘eastern region’ was the occasion for 
the guidelines of the Wehrmacht High Command ‘on build-up East’ of 7 
August 1940. The first operational reflections came from Lieutenant-Cofonel 
(General Staff) von Lo®berg, chief of the ‘Group Army’ in the Wehrmacht 
operations department.” 

On 1 August Haider briefed the departmental heads in the Army General 
Staff and instructed them te examine what questions concerning command 
tasks had been raised by Hitler’s decision. Lieutenant-General Rudolf 
Bogatsch, the Luftwaffe general attached to the army commander-in-chief, 
was also informed on that day of the outcome of the conference in so far as it 
concerned support for the ground troops. The requirements arising in all fields 
from the raising of 40 divisions were discussed by Halder with the heads of the 
organization department and the operations department. Another subject 
discussed was the armaments basis of the future mobile army. That same day, 
moreover, Halder gare attention to the training of new general-staff officers for 
the army of 180 divisions.” It may be worth mentioning that Halder not only 
performed this transition smoothly, but that he did not, either to his closest 
colleagues or to his old intimates of the resistance circle, or even to his no 
doubt carefully locked-up diary, confide the profound shock which, according 
to later testimonies, Hitler’s sudden decision caused him. 


(c) Army Group B as ‘Security against the East’ 


The planning work initiated in August in the Army High Command, as well 
as in the Wehrmacht High Command, was now based on Hitler’s explicit 
decision of 31 July. Acording to the fluctuations of the overall strategic situ- 
ation, the staffs were examining ever new projects to eliminate Britain. Diver- 
sions were caused by Hungary’s mobilization against Romania, by Italian 
ambitions in the Bafkans, and by Finland’s inclusion in the general strategic 
concept. These aspects will be dealt with elsewhere.” They are mentioned 
here merely as irritants to which the main work of building up the army was 
subjected. Within the Army General Staff, planning for the war in the east 
proceeded as ordered by Halder. Thus Major-General Wagner, the quarter- 
master-general of the staff, submitted initial ideas on the organization of 
supplies on 9g August,” and Lieutenant-Colone! Feyerabend dealt with 
matters concerning the army’s deployment and order of battle™ that had to 
be solved in connection with the envisaged restructuring of the army and 

% Loftberg embarked on his work ‘end of June-beginning of July’. According to his report, Jodi, 
at the very first briefing on Hitler’s intention to attack the Soviet Union, had added as its strategic 
concept that it was important to form points of main effort on the fianks; see Heusinger and 
Henrici, Feldzug in Rufland, MGFA, T-6b, 39. Lofiberg had given his plans the code-name 
‘Friw’ and later proposed to Jod] that it should be changed to ‘Barbarossa’; see letter from 
LoSberg to W.-E. Paulus, 7 Sept. 1956, IfZ ZS 97, and Paulus, Enewicklung, 175 ff. 

7 Halder, Draries, 530 (30 July 1940), 536 (1 Aug. (940). For Halder’s independent ideas in the 
organizational field prior to Hitler’s directive see sect. L1v.t(a} at n. 39. 


*® See sect. Lrv.2 (FGrster) and [v1 (Ueberschar). 7” Halder, Diaries, 544 (9 Aug. 1949). 
80 Memorandum by Feyerabend, 8 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RH 20-2/139. 
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the creation of 40 new divisions. Halder in his diary noted that the reorganiz- 
ation was to be carried out ‘next fall’, followed by a ‘gradual transfer to the 
East’.3 : 
- This planning work, hqwever, was substantially affected by Hitler’s reac- 
tions to Soviet activities against Finland and Romania. On 21 August he 
expressed the wish for 196th Infantry Division to be reorganized into a moun- 
tain division in response to Soviet pressure, and for the SS brigade stationed 
in northern Norway to be reinforced. He also asked for an immediate transfer 
of an armoured division to East Prussia. The Red Army had occupied the 
Mariampol corner of Lithuania in violation of the agreement; this gave rise to 
difficulties which, in the already tense atmosphere created by the fore- 
shadowed ultimatum to Romania, aroused extreme mistrust in Hitler.®* On 26 
August, finally, Hitler demanded the reinforcement of the army in the east. 
As a first step ten infantry divisions and one armoured division were to be 
transferred. By 30 August the commander-in-chief of the army proposed the 
transfer of Army Group B headquarters as well as of Fourth and Twelfth Army 
HQs; orders for this were given on 12 September.™ 

‘Army Group B command, under Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, was to 
hand over its area of command immediately to Army Group C (Leeb) and to 
transfer Fourth Army HQ, 2 corps HQs, and 4 divisions from its own com- 
mand area to the east. From the command area of Army Group A (Rundstedt) 
2 infantry divisions were to be transferred to the east, and from that of Army 
Group C Twelfth Army HQ with 2 corps HQs and 4 infantry divisions, as well 
as Ist Armoured Division. On 7 September the following forces were trans- 
ferred east from the command area of the director-general of training: 1 corps 
HQ, 3 armoured divisions, and 2 motorized infantry divisions; 9 infantry 
divisions were to be transferred into Reich territory from the west for 
reorganization. According to the directive of the army commander-in-chief, 
dated 9 September 1940,°5 Bock’s army group would be responsible for cover- 


& Halder, Diaries, 555 (19 Aug. 1940). 

& Hiider’s instruction for reinforcements in East Prussia and northern Norway, for the fortifi- 
cation of the Baltic coast with artillery batteries: KTB OKW i. 46; Eztdorf’s report: Halder, 
Diaries, 560-1 (23 Aug. 1940). On Mariampol: Haider, Diaries, §59 (23 Aug. 1940); Fabry, Hitier- 
Stalin-Pakr, 241 ff; Hillgruber, Strategie, 231. Etzdorf’s report is recorded, much more fully than 
by Halder, in Tippelskirch’s diary entries of 22 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1479. 

5 on 27 Aug. 1940 Haider complained about Hitler's ‘pipedreams’ and his irresolution in 
making decisions. Hillgruber, Strategie, 240 ff., sees this in connection with the ‘continental bloc’ 
concept. Study of Hitler’s military monologues of that ume conveys the impression of volatility as 
a permanent state unless there was an external compulsion to make a firm decision. 

% Halder, Diaries, 564 ff. (26, 27 Aug. 1940). Tippeiskirch records in his diary entries that the 
situation was being regarded as extremely critical (BA-MA RH 2/v. 1479); likewise Feyerabend 
(BA-MA RH 20-2/139). The intention was to provide adequate forces for a landing in England, 
for the occupation of the ‘rest’ of France, and for an offensive against the Soviet Union. On the 
transfer to the east see Halder, Diaries, §66 (30 Aug. 1940). Order of the C.-in-C. Army: BA-MA 
RH 2/v. §22, as well as BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2; Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, it. 150, annexe 18. 

% BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/2; Halder, Diartes, 574 ff. (5, 6 Sept. 1940). On 2 Sept. 1940 the 
C.-in-C, Army asked the chief of the army operations staff to issue instructions for measures to 
camouflage the transfer, on 6 Sept. 1940 Jodl passed these on to Amt Ausl./Abwehr: K7B OKW 
i. 973, annexe 29; Hillgruber, Sirategie, 236 ff. 
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ing Germany’s eastern frontier from (but excliding) Slovakia to the Baltic. Its 
task was to repulse any attack, thereby providing the prerequisite for German 
offensive operations. The army group was, moreover, to continue strengthen- 
ing ground fortifications, although such work would have to yield priority to 
road- and bridge-building and to the development of the commumications 
network. In addition, the army group was to make sure that the arrival of the 
forces now placed under its command—by then no fewer that 35 divisions®— 
or any other measures did not suggest an offensive threat to the Soviet Union. 
On 20 September Army Group B HQ took over command from Eighteenth 
Army HQ, which until then had been responsible for ‘security against the 
east’. Fourth and Twelfth Army HQs assumed their new tasks on 23 Septem- 
ber 1940. The main effort of Army Group B during the autumn months was 
focused on reorganization and training, as well as on the speediest possible 
construction of overland communications and provision of troop accommoda- 
tion and catering. 


(d) The Operational Studies by Marcks and Lofiberg 


Hitler’s decision of 31 July to crush Russia was formulated, in operational 
terms, as a directive to bring down that state in a single blow; conquest of 
territory was not enough, and remaining stationary in the winter was danger- 
ous.7 In line with his remarks of 21 July he depicted the outlines of the 
planned operations as follows: ‘First thrust: Kiev and securing flank protection 
on Dnieper. Air force will destroy river crossings Odessa. Second thrust: Baltic 
States and drive on Moscow. Finally: Link-up of northern and southemn 
prongs. Thereafter: Limited drive on Baku oilfields.’ 

These, then, were the main elements of the plans to be worked out by the 
Army General Staff—the swiftest possible seizure of the bulk of the Red Army 
and a limitation of the period of operations to the summer and autumn of 
194!. The two main operational directions ranked equal. 

The chief of the Army General Staff, as mentioned above, had issued his 
first instructions on the conduct of operations and on organization as early as 
22 July. On 23 July Major-General Marcks, the Eighteenth Army chief of staff, 
was given advance notice to hold himself ready for a briefing by Halder at 
Anny High Command headquarters in Fontainebleau. 

Major-General Marcks’s study gained fundamental importance for the 
further planning in the Army General Staff, and therefore, despite having 
been repeatedly published, deserves somewhat more extensive discussion 
here. Another study, providing some insight into the ideas of the Wehrmacht 
High Command leadership, though not necessarily those of Hitler, was pre- 
pared by Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff} von LoBberg. This will be dis- 
cussed here only to the extent that it diverges from Halder’s and Marcks’s 
basic views. 


& See KTB ORW 3. 65 (5 Sept. 1940), and Diagrara L.tv.2. 
§: Halder, Diaries, §33-4 (31 July 1940); see above, n. 75. ® Ibid. $14 (22 July 1940). 
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oa!) DiaGraM Liv.2, Order of Battle of Army Group B, End of September 1940 


2g1st. Inf. Div. 
XXVI Army Corps 217th Inf, Div. 
161st Inf. Div. 


Eighteenth Army HQ XVI Army Corps 1st Armd. Div. 
{(Kénigsberg (mot.) 6th Armd. Div. 


{=Kaliningrad]) 
1st Inf. Div. 
I Army Corps 21st Inf. Div. 
32nd Inf. Div, 
XXX Army Corps 76th Loaf. Div. 
2§8th Inf. Div. 
Higher Cmd. r62nd Inf, Div. 
792nd Inf. Div- 
Fourth Anny HQ 
(Warsaw) 268th Inf. Div. 
XXXXIV Army Corps ist Cay, Div. 
22nd Inf. Div. 


Amy Group B 23rd Inf. Div, 
XIX Army Corps (mot.) XI Army Corps 3ist Inf. Div. 
= "Group Guderian’ soth Inf. Div. 
(Berlin) 


Ill Army Corps 62nd Inf. Div. 
75th Inf. Div, 


XVI Army Corps 298th Inf. Div. 
297th Inf. Div. 
168th Inf. Div. 
Twelfth Army HQ 
(Cracow) Higher Cmd. 68th Inf. Div. 
XXXIV 257th Inf. Div. 
36th Inf. Div, 
IX Army Corps 299th Inf, Div. 
262nd Inf. Div. 
XUV Army Corps 5th Armd. Div. 
(mot) 2nd Mot. Div. 


13th Mot. Div, 
2nd Armd. Div. 
gth Armd. Div. 


Source: OKH/GenStdH, Schematische Kriegsgliederungen {order of battle 
diagrams], BA-MA, 


Marcks arrived in Fontainebleau on 29 July and was at once briefed by 
Halder on the now more comprehensive tasks ahead. In agreement with the 
head of the general staff’s operations department, Marcks initially regarded 
the creation of 2 point of main effort on the southern sector of the front—the 
operational group Kiev—as the most obvious solution. Halder, on the other 
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hand, believed that the basis indispensable for that plan, Romania, was politi- 
cally rather uncertain, and that the existence of the river barriers of Dnestr 
and Dnieper argued in favour of a shift of the point of main effort of the attack. 
His decisive argument, however, was his belief that the capture of Moscow 
would mean the end of the campaign and that, in consequence, the shortest 
approach to Moscow should be chosen.” In accordance with Halder’s prelimi- 
nary considerations, as well as with Hitler’s directives of 31 July, Marcks 
therefore prepared a draft for the conduct of operations with the main effort 
concentrated on the central sector, the principal objective being the capture of 
Moscow by way of the ‘Iand-bridge’ of Smolensk. After two more reports to 
Haider on § and 6 August, Marcks submitted his ‘Operations Outline East’. 
What data were available to him at the time can no longer be established. But 
he certainly had access to the estimate of the enemy position by the Depart- 
ment for Foreign Armies East and presumably also to the draft study on the 
Soviet Union by the Military Geography Department of the Army General 
Staff." He also used an excerpt from Tukhachevsky’s book Advance over the 
Vistula.” This described the terrain where the main effort of the German 
operation was to be made. Tukhachevsky had come to the conclusion that the 
terrain south of the lower Berezina was totally unsuitable for operations by 
major formations. The most favourable terrain for military movements, he had 
argued-—with regard to both road and rail communications—was north of that 
region, between Lepel and Dvina. 

All operational ideas, both of Haider and Hitler, proceeded from the belief 
that the eastern army had to be deployed in two groups, south and north of the 
Pripet marshes. In view of the importance of terrain conditions, which would 
favour the enemy, it is worth recording briefly how these factors were being 
assessed by the Army General Staff. 

The Military Geography Department had been working since July 1940 on 
consultative documents for the operations department and for equipping the 
troops with maps. The ‘First draft of a military-geographical study of Euro- 

* [bid. 535-6 (1 Aug. 1940). 

” Thid. 540-1 (5, 6 Aug. 1940). A contribution also came from Lt.-Col. Feyerabend, until then 
la of KXXX Army Corps, who asked how the troops were to be prepared for the operation in 
terms of training and organization: Feyerabend’s notes, BA-MA RH 20-2/139. 

” See ‘Operationsentwurf Ost’. Jacobsen, Marcks, 88, overlooks his preliminary work since 4 
July 1940. 

2 M, Tuchacéevskij, Pochod za Vislu: Lekctt, proditannye na dopolnitel’nom kurse Voennoj akademii 
RKKA 7-10 fevralja 1923g. [The March beyond the Vistula: Lectures Given at the Adranced 
Training Course of the Red Army Military Academy, 7-10 Feb. 1923] republished in 
Tuchaéevskij, Jzbrannye protzvedenya, vol, i, here p. 115. 

* For Halder’s instruction to the Mil. Geo. Dept. see Dianes, 519 (24 July 1940). GenStdH/ 
Abt. fir Knegskarten und Vermessungswesen [Dept. for war maps and geodesy] (IV. Mil. Geo.): 
Erster Entwurf 2u einer militargeographischen Studie iiber das Europaische RuBland [First draft 
of a military geographical study of European Russia], No. 10a, just like the assessment of the Red 
Army, probably goes back to Késtring. But see also Hillgruber, Strategie, 228 n. 93. Ritter von 
Niedermayer’s article ‘Sowjetrufiand: Ein wehrpolitisches Bild’ conforms with Késtring, The 


basic elements of the findings are contained in the Wehrgcographischer Atlas der UdSSR [Military 
geographical atlas of the USSR], edited by Niedermayer in 1941. 
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pean Russia’ was completed by 10 August and was available in printed form. 
What should be emphasized, however, is not so much the speedy and exten- 
sive geographical description and assessment of the terrain as the very unusual 
form of a military evaluation under point 10a, probably included at the last 
moment. This stated: ‘Centres to be considered as especially rewarding for 
occupation are the Ukraine, Moscow, and Leningrad.’ The Ukraine, it con- 
tinued, was the most valuable part of the Soviet Union because of its industrial 
and agricultural wealth. The Caucasus with its oil wells was probably too far 
removed from the German sphere of power. But even if all these territories 
were conquered the war would not necessarily be concluded, as beyond the 
Urals and' the Caspian Sea there was the vast Asian Russia, which was no 
longer a wilderness. It had 40 million inhabitants, agricultural and industrial 
resources, and, in its western part, rail links to the Urals and Orenburg, The 
‘chief enemies in any attack’ were space and climate; the utmost importance 
attached to the colossal extent of the territory. 

This and the succeeding study of the Military Geography Department were 
based on the latest available data, along with older reports, maps, and other 
material. It was not possible, however, to obtain accurate information on road. 
conditions or other transport facilities beyond what was to be found in the 
literature, 

It was believed that the principal obstacle on what would be the central 
sector of a future eastern front was the Polesye region, the Pripet or Rokytno 
marshes.* This was regarded as not negotiable by major military formations, 
a belief based also on Soviet and Polish judgements. The account of the 1918- 
20 war between the Soviet Union and Poland, published by the Army General 
Staff (War History Department) in 1940, relied largely on reports from those 
countries and represented the experience of a war of movement in that terrain. 

The few days available ruled out any more detailed examination of the 
question of mobility in that territory. Nevertheless, Hitler and—on his instruc- 
tions—the Army General Staff continued to concern themselves with that 
problem. Other natural barriers, such as the tributaries of the Dnieper and 
the Dvina running north to south, or these rivers themselves, were expected to 
be lines of major enemy opposition. A general assessment of the soil structure 
and vegetation of the area to be covered was put in hand, as from the outset 
adequate road and rail networks were not expected, The infantry in particular 
would have to resort to improvised methods of advance. The route most 
favourable to Moscow in terms of terrain and transport, indeed the only one 
promising success to armoured forces, was by way of the ‘Smolensk gap’, the 
land-bridge Minsk-Orsha—Smolensk. Geographical constraints governing the 
opening of operations as well as the structure of the attacking forces obviously 


™ Philippi, Das Pripjetproblemr, 19 ff.; Furlani, ‘Pripjet-Probiem und Barbarossa-Ptanung’, 
286 ff. The author overlooks both the data of the Mil. Geo. Dept. and the extract from 
Tuchaéevski; used by Marcks. 

% See sect. Lrv.7(f) at n. 152. 
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called for the equipment of the formations with engineer and construction 
units, There was also an indisputable need for mobile troops to gain control of 
bridges, river crossings, and roads as quickly as possible, regardless of flank 
cover or following infantry. Transport, terrain, and climatic conditions from 
the outset dictated a limited period of operations and a need for the greatest 
possible speed in all operations. 

Major-General Marcks’s ‘Operations Outline East’ assumed a final opera- 
tional objective along a line from the lower Don to the middle Volga and 
northern Dvina.* The Ukraine and the Donets region were to be occupied as 
sources of foodstuffs and raw materials, and Moscow and Leningrad as 
centres of the armaments industry. The capture of Moscow as the political, 
intellectual, and economic centre of the USSR and the resultant destruction of 
the Red Army would, Marcks believed, bring about the break-up of the Soviet 
Union. To achieve that main objective, a thrust north of the Pripet marshes 
was considered the best solution, because the roads along which operations 
were bound to proceed were in a good condition. While the sparsely wooded 
region south of the marshes would be suitabie for battle, its lack of roads and 
the obstacle presented by the Dnieper would greatly restrict freedom of — 
movement for military operations. 

Marcks expected that the German attack would be opposed aiong a defen- 
sive position for the protection of Greater Russia and the eastern Ukrainé; 
offensive action was to be expected only from the Soviet air force and navy, 
especially submarines. He considered a coalition between Britain and the 
Soviet Union to be a certainty in the event of a German attack, and that would 
lead to a blockade of Germany. For its completion, a Soviet incursion into 
Romania was probable; heavy air raids on the oil region would have to be 
expected. Marcks believed that the Red Army would opt for delaying warfare 
until it had reached prepared defensive positions roughly along a line Dvina— - 
Berezina—deep Pripet marshes-Prut or Dnestr. He even thought a withdrawal 
as far as the Dnieper possible. 

Marcks estimated the overall strength of the Red Army at [51 infantry 
divisions, 32 cavalry divisions, and 38 motorized-mechanized brigades.” Of’ 
this total, §5 infantry divisions, 9 cavalry divisions, and 10 motorized-mech- 
anized brigades were tied down against Japan, Turkey, and Finland; this left 
96 infantry divisions, 23 cavalry divisions, and 28 motorized-mechanized bri- 
gades available against Germany. These forces would have to face a German 
superiority of 24 armoured divisions,® 110 infantry and mountain divisions, 12 
motorized divisions, and 1 cavalry division—altogether 147 divisions. It could 
therefore be expected that, once penetrated, the Red Army would no longer be 


% See above, ft. gt. 

” Marcks referred specifically to the assumptions of the Department for Foreign Armies East. 

#® These 24 armoured divisions come from a calculation by Halder: Diaries, 429-30 (28 May 
1940); they can be found also in Feyerabend's diary notes of July 1940, BA-MA RE 20-2/139. 
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able to rally its forces, spread out as these would be over a long front, for 
concerted counteractions and, after some fighting, would soon succumb to the 
superiority of the German troops and their officers. The Red Army’s air force, 
on the other hand, was regarded by Marcks as an opponent to be taken 
seriously; its defeat would take some time. The Soviet navy, with its superior- 
ity of surface units and submarines, was probably capable of interfering with 
ore transports from Sweden and with traffic in the Baltic. It certainly ruled out 
any German landings on Soviet or Finnish territory as well as any regular 
supply shipments through the Baltic. Only after the capture of the Baltic ports 
would the Soviet navy find itself in a hopeless position. In that event the only 
remaining link between Britain and Russia would be through the Arctic Ocean 
and the White Sea; this route should be threatened at a Jater stage by Finland’s 
entry into the war. 

In agreement with Haider,® Marcks intended the main thrust of the Ger- 
man army to be towards Moscow. The guiding idea in this was to defeat and 
annihilate the bulk of the Soviet northern group to the west of, within, and east 
of the upper Volga area; once Moscow and northern Russia were in German 
hands the army would turn south, in order, through co-operation with the 
German southern group, to conquer the Ukraine and eventually gain the 
objective of securing the line Rostov-Gorkiy—Archangel. This operation was 
to be covered on its nothern flank by a force to be deployed across the lower 
Dvina in the direction of Pskov and Leningrad. Its task would be to seize the 
Baltic ports and Leningrad. A possible later southward turn, in order to co- 
operate with the main group, might be considered. 

The breakthrough from East Prussia to Moscow was considered difficult, 
leading as it did across the forest and lfakeland belt between Dvina and 
Dnieper. It was expected that the main battles would be along the six main 
high roads; these were to be captured by swift action. As the few existing roads 
had to be reserved for the armoured and heavy formations, Marcks demanded 
that special preparations be made for the advance of the infantry with regard 
to organization, equipment, training, and leadership. No doubt Marcks would 
have hiked to assign the main role to the army’s southern group in view of the 
importance of conquering the Ukraine. In his view an attack from Romania, 
with additional forces from northern Hungary, Galicia, and south-eastern 
Poland, could become a major offensive capable of deciding the outcome of 
the war, aiming across the Dnieper at Moscow. Such an attack, as Halder 
explained on 1 August, was prevented by political conditions in the Balkans, 
such as the stifl uncertain participation of Hungary and Romania, as well as by 
transport conditions in those countries. In consequence, only a massive attack 
from Galicia and southern Poland was to be launched against Kiev and the 
middle Dnieper. Having crossed that river, these forces, in close co-operation 


“® See sect. Ly.i{d) al.n. 103. 
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with the main operation north of the Pripet marshes, were to advance either on 
Kharkov or towards the north-east. 

As an attack out of Romania could not be dispensed with, an army was to 
be held ready on Reich territory, to move into Romania across Hungary as 
soon as the war began and there to undertake the protection of Romania and 
cover for further deployment. After that, the Romanian army could be ex- 
pected to mobilize and deploy on the Prut. About two weeks into the war that 
army could be expected to cross the Prut with the bulk of its forces—i.e. at a 
time when, according to Marcks’s expectations, the army advancing from 
Galicia would already be engaged near Zhitomir. Both armies were then to 
advance jointly towards the middle Dnieper. 

‘The most important condition for success, according to Marcks, was sur- 
prise and the speed of the offensive movement. To that end, mobile troops in 
all the armies had to break through the Soviet forces at the first encounter, 
west of the river and forest positions, in order, with Luftwaffe support, to gain 
control of the forest zones and the river crossings. The infantry, following 
close behind, was to cut off and destroy the penetrated enemy forces. Some 
infantry units were to attach themselves to the mobile forces and extend their 
gains. Because of the small number of through roads the armoured and 
motorized formations had to be gathered together extremely tightly, which 
would result in considerable in-depth echelonment. With the steadily increas- 
ing breadth of the area of operations the insertion of massive army reserves 
would be required, rendering the establishment of new army commands, and 
probably also a new army group command, necessary in the northern sector. 
Because of the distance of the chosen objectives, the natural obstacles, and the 
consolidated defensive positions of the enemy, and also because of the urgent 
need for a rehabilitation of the units and the enlargement of the entire supply 
system, Marcks essentially envisaged three phases of the conduct of opera- 
tions, as follows. 

In the first phase the enemy, fighting a delaying action, was to be thrown 
back to his defensive position. That defensive position was assumed to be on 
the Dnieper—Dvina line, i.e. some 4ookm. from the starting-line. For this 
operation Marcks allowed approximately three weeks for the bulk of the 
infantry divisions. If the advance of the armoured divisions succeeded so 
rapidly that major enemy formations were encircled and the establishment of 
a coherent defensive front was prevented, the outcome of the campaign could 
conceivably be decided in this early phase. 

The second phase amounted to a struggle for the forest areas and river 
courses adjacent to the Soviet line of defence. For the penetration of that zone, 
between 100 and 200km. deep, Marcks allowed two to four weeks. Here either 
the decisive breakthrough had to succeed or else the scattered sections of the 
Red Army would have to be defeated one by one. 

The third phase was to result in the capture of Moscow and Leningrad and 
in a penetration of the eastern Ukraine. This involved covering 400 and 
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300 km. respectively. Whether this third phase could be directly linked up to 
the second would depend on the extension of railway tracks and on the state 
of the army’s motor-vehicles. Another crucial factor was whether the defeated 
Red Army would need only to be pursued or whether it would still be offering 
resistance with battle-worthy units. In the latter event replenishment of tanks 
and motor-vehicles would; according to Marcks, require a period of three to 
six weeks. 

Eventually, a fourth phase was to see the pursuit to the Don, the middle 
Volga, and the northem Dvina. Marcks assumed that following the capture of 
Kharkov, Moscow, and Leningrad there would be no cohesive Soviet armed 
forces left in existence. Total occupation of the territory up to the Rostov— 
Gorkiy~Archangel line, he argued, was neither possible nor necessary. This 
final phase could be accomplished by mobile troops and infantry divisions in 
a ‘railway advance’ within three or four weeks.’ Marcks calculated that the 
overall time required for the campaign was between nine and seventeen weeks. 
In the event that the Soviet government did not fall or sue for peace by then, 
a pursuit all the way to the Urals might become necessary. Even though 
Russia, with her forces crushed and her most valuable European territories 
lost, would no longer be capable of active military operations, she might yet, 
from an Asian base, remain in an indefinite state of war. 

Marcks thus took up the idea of point 10a of the ‘First draft’ of the Military 
Geography Department, but without drawing any conclusions from it at this 
time.'" Halder did not accept this formulation of Marcks’s; he clearly believed 
that it must be possible so to prepare the army that a decision would be 
forcibly brought about at Moscow. 

Marcks’s study had benefited from the fact that its author had intensively 
concerned himself, ever since Halder’s first reflections of 4 July on an offen- 
sively handled defence, with questions of the conduct of operations against the 
Soviet Union. He was guided by Halder’s directives and by consideration of 
the time available for mobile warfare. 

Examination of the organizational, training, and equipment aspects de- 
manded by Marcks was in the hands of Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) 
Feyerabend, who, ever since mid-July, had studied questions of the army’s 
order of battle for deployment in the east.'*? In an appendix of his own to the 
Operations Outline East he demonstrated the connections between these 
problems and the tactical employment of the troops. Proceeding from the 
geographical conditions and the transport networks of the individual areas of 
advance, he called for a renewed examination of experience from the Polish 
campaign. As all effective roads had to be kept for the exclusive use of the 


to The concept of a ‘railway advance’ was evidently taken over by Marcks from accounts of the 
advance of the German troops in the Ukraine in 1918. 

‘| This realization probably goes back to Késtring, or to the first draft of Mil. Geo. (above, n. 
_ 93). Marcks returns to it: see sect. I.v.i(d) at n. 9c. 
tea Feyerabend’s diary notes, BA-MA RH 20-2/139. 
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mobile units, foot troops were to be directed to secondary tracks and open 
country. Structure and equipment of those units therefore had to be in 
accordance with that need. Feyerabend’s conclusions provided the basis for 
the directives for the build-up of the army in the east. 

* Major-General Marcks’s operations proposal, formulated within a few days, 
closely followed the instructions given him by the chief of the Army General 
Staff. These did not include either observations on the overall war situation or 
an examination of political developments that might lead to the opening of 
hostilities in the east. 

Marcks had been working most energetically on the execution of his task 
since 4 July, and had evidently asked himself a number of questions which he 
could not or did not wish to put to Halder. Having submitted his study, he 
clearly realized which way the war would develop; he therefore summed up his 
reflections in a kind of balance sheet. These culminated in the question 
whether the presumed attitude of a future enemy coalition could be said to 
have a probability bordering on certainty. 

Approximately four weeks after submitting his Operations Outline he sent a 
memorandum to Lieutenant-General von Tippelskirch, senior quartermaster 
IV, which attempted to predict the conduct of the war and of operations by an 
enemy coalition, or just by the Soviet Union, as a reaction to a German 
attack,"3 This ‘Evaluation of Situation Red’, dated 10 September 1940, went 
to an officer who was a close personal friend; Marcks was presumably hoping 
that he would either give him a reliable answer or else pass his paper on to the 
chief of the Army General Staff. 

Marcks assumed that the intended short campaign against the Soviet Union 
would instantly give rise to an enemy coalition, in due course to be joined by 
the United States, which was in any case already involved economically. 
Turkey would follow suit, thus realizing an ‘old English war plan’, a blockade 
designed to exhaust German-Italian military resources. That was a precon- 
dition for going over to the offensive. In its initial phase the strategy demanded 
total strangulation by sea; this, in Marcks’s view, was guaranteed. Just as in his 
Operations Outline, Marcks proceeded from the assumption that, during the 
first phase of the war, the “Red side’ could rely on German transports across 
the Baltic being paralysed by Russian and British forces; in consequence, the 
need for the Russians to attack Sweden with a view to cutting off Swedish ore 
supplies to Germany would be eliminated. An Allied attack on Romania might 
be a possibility, provided it could be fitted into the framework of the Red 
Army’s overall operations. Marcks expected air raids on the western half of 
Germany—-the British, he believed, would be capable of such attacks in the 
winter of 1941-2—and these would be supplemented by Soviet air attacks on 
the eastern part of the Reich. The enemy coalition would probably assume 


% Letter from Marcks to Tippelskirch, 10 Sept. 1940; see Tippelskirch’s reply, 3 Oct. 1940, as 
well as a letter from Lt.-Col. Kinzel (head of the Department for Foreign Armies East), 3 Oct. 
tq40, BA-MA, 18, Armee, 17562/9. 
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that a German invasion of Britain had been postponed and that the Soviet 
Union would be attacked first. The Soviet Union would have to bear that 
attack until such time as a general offensive could be launched simultaneously 
by the Red Army in the east and by a broadly planned landing of British— 
American troops in the west. In the event of a speedy exhaustion of the 
German forces in the east, such an offensive was possible in the course of 1941, 
but it was more probable in 1942. The task of the Red Army, therefore, would 
be to stand up to the German attack while preparing its own offensive. For 
that the armaments centres around Leningrad and Moscow, control of: the 
naval bases in the Baltic, and holding on to the raw-material bases in the 
Ukraine were the prerequisites. 

The crucial question in Marcks’s operational reflections was how the Red 
Army command could ensure the protection of these vital regions while 
simultaneously pulling out major forces for the encirclement and annihilation 
of the German army. In order to achieve this, the Red Army would have to use 
its mobile units, taking advantage of the difficult terrain in the sector of the 
main German attack against Moscow, te fight a delaying action. If the Red 
Army were to engage only in rearguard action, the German armies would 
advance too fast. If it engaged major forces well forward, it would be running 
the risk of premature defeat. The German attack would have to be finally 
halted at a prepared position, such as along the general line Riga—Polotsk—- 
Berezina—Pripet-Dnieper down to its estuary, to ensure that the bases for a 
counter-offensive were defended and the bulk of Soviet forces preserved. In 
the event of a further retreat the Red Army would risk being torn asunder. It 
was incapable of set battles by separate groups and would have to be pulled 
back to the Volga. In that case it would become dependent on the industrial 
centres in Siberia and the Urals, as well as on American supplies. These could 
be cut off by Japan, though Marcks did not expect Japan to enter the war on 
the German side. Crucial for the German conduct of the war, in Marcks’s 
opinion, was the conquest of the Ukraine and contro] over communications in 
the Baltic. After that, there was no need to fear a blockade; the principal 
prerequisite of victory for the ‘Red coalition’ would have disappeared. 

By emphasizing the importance of control over Baltic maritime communi- 
cations and over the Ukraine, Marcks reverted to his first operational reflec- 
tions, which, in his Outline, had been reduced to the assertion that an attack 
from Romania was ‘necessary in any case’. 

In assessing the likely response of the enemy, Marcks assumed that the 
Soviet military command would probably act systematically; he thought that 
the construction of several defensive zones by the Red Army was conceivable. 
This revealed the risks of a German attack much more clearly than the 
operational study did, since the entire German timetable, including the pauses 
for rehabilitation and replacement, might be called into question. 

Marcks assumed that the massive concentrations in the west of the Soviet 
‘Union were not preparations for an attack but were designed to secure the 
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newly acquired territories. The Red Army, he thought, would act defensively 
‘because that is in line with the situation and also with its character’. He 
expected that it would defend itself along the line envisaged by him. Delaying 
resistance, combined with.counter-thrusts costly for the attacker, might then 
enable the Red Army to prepare for the ‘second act’. The German armies 
would then be in danger of being pinned down for the winter at the last Soviet 
line without having fought the decisive battle. Marcks therefore concluded 
that the greater the element of surprise in the outbreak of war, the greater the 
chance of defeating major forces near the frontier. This to him was an 
indispensable condition of the success of the campaign, and hence of a 
decisive victory before the ‘Red coalition’ would come into effect. He there- 
fore concluded: ‘Any serious operation by major Russian forces west of the 
large forest zone and the large rivers can only be welcome to us’, emphasizing 
once more that such a form of engagement would be a positive ‘good turn’. 

The answers which Marcks received from Lieutenant-General von 
Tippelskirch, the senior quartermaster IV, and from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kinzel, head of the Department for Foreign Armies East, certainly did not do 
full justice to his arguments. Tippelskirch rejected the idea of a British— 
American landing on the European continent; instead he expected an offen- 
sive in North Africa for the gradual conquest of Libya. Its objective, after the 
expulsion of the Italians, would be the creation of air-bases for the struggle 
against Italy. However, the consequences of such an operation, though un- 
doubtedly unpleasant for the conduct of the war by the Axis, would not 
include the tying down of German forces to an extent that would substantially 
improve the Soviet Union’s prospects of launching an attack or even of 
mounting a defence. Japan, Tippelskirch believed, would enter the war. Gen- 
erally he thought that ‘a war between Germany and Russia [would] not be 
triggered off by the Russian side during the next year’. 

Tippelskirch’s letter with its superficial theses offered no answer to Marcks’s 
central question of what would happen if the war were protracted by the ‘Red 
coalition’, Lieutenant-Colonel Kinzel preceeded from the belief that the for- 
tified defensive line assumed by Marcks was unsuitable for the Soviet defence; 
while the industrial areas around Leningrad and Moscow were admittedly 
beyond the range of the Luftwaffe, the eastern Ukrainian industrial region, 
which was important to the Red Army, would be within German range. Kinzel 
therefore concluded that the bulk of the Red Army would stand and fight west 
of that line, or else would fall back, in delaying action, across the Dnieper 
eastward to the Volga, and on to the Urals. But that was a task which the 
Soviet command would scarcely be able to tackle, among other things with 
regard to supplies. In reply to Marcks’s question concerning what form of 
combat the Red Army would choose if it accepted battle in western Russia, 
Kinzel declared with assurance: ‘Its regulations and its megalomania demand 
attack, but its fear of the German army paralyses its resolution.’ As for the 
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Soviet thrust into Romania, also assumed by Marcks, Kinzel thought that that 
was the least pleasant possibility, If it succeeded, Germany would be reduced 
to what oil she still had in her containers. But as the Russians would not 
themselves start a war, that bold decision could be discounted. 

Running like a red thread through Marcks’s questions about the strategic 
and operational response of the enemy, and equally through the highly unsat- 
isfactory answers he received, was the concern that the campaign might take 
longer than envisaged and might expand into a world war. Alongside the 
lessons learnt on the battlefields of the First World War, which had resulted in 
a well-thought-out training and re-equipment of the entire Wehrmacht as well 
as in the operational concept of mechanized, ‘lightning-like’ co-operation of 
all service branches, which had brought victory in Poland and in the west, 
different fessons were also being remembered. These included consideration 
of geo-strategic conditions and, more especially, the dependence of the war 
economy and food supplies on the resources of German-dominated western 
Europe. The economic aspect of that situation has been discussed elsewhere; 
at this point mention should merely be made of the underlying fear of a 
blockade. Blockade did not only mean being cut off from overseas imports in 
wartime; it also meant hunger, continuing for years after the conclusion of a 
peace treaty. The blockade had not only made the First World War army 
dependent on substitute materials of all kinds, but it had also brought Ger- 
many’s ally Austro-Hungary to the verge of collapse in 1917; it had exposed 
the hereditary lands of the Habsburg crown to political extortion by Hungary, 
and suggested military intervention in the Ukraine as the only solution in 1918. 
This, then, was the area with which operational plans—though under totally 
different conditions both in western Europe and in the Balkans—were now 
again concerned. 

Halder made that point as early as 28 June, when he explained to his 
assembled genetal-staff officers the need for a military administration outside 
the authority of the army on the grounds that ail efforts must now be concen- 
trated; it was no longer a case of a blockade of Germany but of a blockade of 
the whole of Europe. This was said by Halder at a moment when Germany 
had control of all the wealth of agricultural France, of Denmark and the 
Netherlands, of the ore deposits of Belgium and—expected soon—the regions 
of surplus production in Hungary, Romania, and western Poland, not to 
mention the contractual wheat deliveries from the Soviet Union. 

It was this mental hangover from the blockade complex of the First World 
War, and remembrance of the dependence of an entire national economy on 
barter trade with sympathetic partners because of a shortage of foreign cur- 
rency well into the 1920s, that explains the arguments not only of military men 
but also of Hitler, who would feel blockade-proof and armed against entire 
continents only after the acquisition of the Ukrainian bread-basket, that 
reputed El Dorado. Against that belicf neither the calculations of agricultural 
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experts.nor the warnings from the embassy in Moscow, nor even the experi- 
ence of the interventionist army of 1918-19, cut any ice at all. 

The question why Tippelskirch did not pass on Marcks’s important and far- 
sighted study to the chief of the Army General Staff, where it could have 
provided the basis for an examination of the problem of space and time within 
the overall planning, cannot be readily answered. 

The other operational outline to be considered here, the ‘study’ by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel von Lofberg, was produced over a much jonger period of re- 
search and under different working conditions. Whereas the chief of the Army 
General Staff had at his disposal a fully trained staff of officers, as well as all 
the departments of the Army High Command, Lof berg essentially depended 
on the people immediately around him and on information from the opera- 
tions department of the Army General Staff. As there was no such thing as a 
joint staff for the direction of the Wehrmacht in war—the name ‘Wehrmacht 
operations staff’ introduced on 8 August 1940 instead of “Wehrmacht opera- 
tions department’ resulted in no significant change—it may be assumed that 
LofSberg’s initial work was designed primarily to keep his chief, Artillery 
General Jodl, informed and to examine Hitler’s intentions as to their military 
feasibility." Jodl, as a former general-staff officer, was in an exceedingly 
difficult position vis-a-vis Halder, who was incomparably better and more 
directly informed on the army’s problems.’ As recently as in his memor- 
andum of 30 June Jodl, after the victory over France, had not even considered 
a military attack on the Soviet Union as a means of weakening and defeating 
Britain.’ During the exchange of ideas between Hider and Brauchitsch on 21 
July, if not before, Jodl must have learnt that a war in the east was being 
considered. He commented on this project in a memorandum explaining that 
an attack as early as the late summer of 1940, the date initially suggested by 
Hitler, was impossibte for military reasons.’” Hitler abandoned that timetable, 
which was presumably based on a misleading reproduction of Brauchitsch’s 
‘report’ on 2: July. On 29 July Jodl informed the general-staff officers of his 
department that Hitler intended to open the war against the Soviet Union in 
May 1941.'* 


4 KTB OKW i. 111£f£; Klink, ‘Organization’. 3 KTB OKW i. 1855. 

6 Hillgruber, Serategie, 157 ff. It is, however, quite inconceivable that Jodt should not have 
followed the (surely much-discussed) developments in the Baltic region and on the Romanian 
frontier. Certainly there was no instruction from Jodl to Lofberg to concern himself with ‘eastern 
questions’. Lofiberg began certain preliminary studies ‘on (his) own inititative’ in July, according 
to another version ‘about the turn of June-July’, including the provision of maps of the Soviet 
Union. (See above, n. 76.) 

‘7 This memorandum has not yet been found, If the assumption made above (sect. I.1v.1{b) at 
n. 66} about a report by Brauchitsch on Halder’s preliminary work is correct, it would not have 
taken much convincing to dissuade Hitler from his timetable. That, during the western campaign, 
he resolved ‘to come to grips with that danger as soon as our military position makes it at all 
possible’ was confirmed by Jodl on 7 Nov. 1943, though without any indication of a date: Jodl’s 
note in Jacobsen, 7979-1945, 315. For publication of the whole report, with notes for the annexes, 
see IMT xxxvii. 360 ff.; KTB ORW iv/1. 1534 ff. 

8 KTB ORW i. 3 ff; Warlimont, Haupiquartier, 126-7. 
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The decisive signal for the start of preliminary work was given to the 
Wehrmacht operations department by Hitler’s conference with the Army 
commander-in-chief and the chief of the Army General Staff in the presence 
of Keitel and Jodi on 31 July 1940.'9 

Jodl thereupon instructed the Home Defence Department to compile the 
material for a draft order and to make preparations both for the transfer of 
units to the east and for the raising of new units in those areas by issuing 
guidelines to the high commands of the three Wehrmacht services as well as 
to the appropriate supreme Reich authorities. It would seem that the point of 
departure for the strategic reflections in the Wehrmacht operations depart- 
ment was the problem, touched upon by Hitler at his conference on 31 July, 
of involving Finland and Turkey. Similarly, the settlement of the disputes 
between Hungary and Romania and the subsequent involvement of Romanian 
territory called for military-political preparations falling within the responsibil- 
ity of the Wehrmacht High Command. In order to clarify the operational 
consequences Jod! issued instructions for the preparation of an appropriate 
study. 

Lofberg’s ‘Operational Study East’ was not completed until 15 September 
1940; it was therefore able to include not only Hitler’s above-mentioned 
directives and Jodl’s guidelines, but also material supplied by the Army Gen- 
eral Staff."° For that reason extensive parallels to Marcks’s study are inescap- 
able. Here, however, attention will be focused on the points diverging from 
Marcks. 

LoBberg proceeded from the view that the Red Army was already in a state 
of mobilization and that, in consequence, no substantial increase in the 
number of its formations was to be expected before the spring of 941. He also 
accepted that Soviet forces were tied down against Finland, on the Romanian 
frontier, in the Caucasus, and in the Far East.''' As for the Red Army’s combat 
procedure, he assumed three options: 


(1) an attack into the incipient German deployment; 

(2} acceptance of the German attack in the deployment areas near the 
forntier, with Soviet positions on the two flanks—the Baltic and the 
Black Sea—being held; 

(3) withdrawal into the depth of Russian territory in order to saddle the 
attacking German army with the difficulties of extended communica- 


tions and hence of supplies, with a counterstrike to be launched at a 
later date. 


9 See che previous n.; also Halder, Diaries, 530 1f. (31 July 1940). 

ue ‘Operationsstudie Ost’, published in Besymenski, Sonderakte ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 307 ff., 
unfortunately without the appendices; republished in Fail Barbarossa, 126 ff. 

2 These ‘ticd-down’ formations, whose appearance at the front in the west of the Soviet Union 
was ruled out, were considered unavailable in the calculation of German superiority, although 
_ there was no firm basis for that assumption in terms of foreign policy. The only doubts on that 
point were voiced by Marcks in his ‘Assessment of Situation Red’ (see above, n. 103). 
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+, The first-option, in LoSberg’s opinion, was unlikely because of the inability 
of the Red Army’s command and personnel to mount an attack on a grand 
scale against, for instance, East Prussia or northern Poland. There might 
indeed be minor actions against Finland or Romania, but in the case of 
Finland these would not improve the Soviet position but, on the contrary, in 
the event of a German attack towards Leningrad would result in a threat to 
those forces.'" An attack against the Romanian oilfields, aimed at smashing 
Germany’s supply-base, possibly performed only by Soviet flying formations, 
would have to be repelled by the German ‘instructor’ units and by organizing 
Romania’s defence. Thus the future German military mission in Romania 
became something like an ‘advance party’ of the German southern flank.''3 

The most probable variant, Lofberg believed, would be that of the Red 
Army meeting the German attack in the western areas of the Soviet Union 
because it could not surrender the most valuable parts of its territory without 
a fight. For the same reasons as those stated by Marcks, he would welcome the 
Red Army’s decision to stand and fight in strength at an early stage. 

The most unfavourable variant, in his opinion, would be that of the Red 
Army meeting a German attack with only minor units while the bulk of its 
forces were setting up defensive positions along the great river barriers of the 
Dvina and Dnieper. Major-General Marcks had described this very situation 
as the prime objective to be aimed at by the Soviet military leadership; 
conquest of this defensive zone represented the second move of his proposal 
for the conduct of operations. 

For the German strategic effort LoBberg likewise distinguished two opera- 
tional areas, separated from one another by the Pripet marshes. In favour of a 
main effort in the north—just as in Marcks’s study—were better communica- 
tions and the German interest in gaining swift control of the Baltic region as 
well as in a possible co-operation with XXI Group to be launched across 
Finland, and finally the chance of reaching Leningrad and Moscow.'4 

In favour of a main effort in the south were the threat to Romania, easier 
supplies from the Romanian oilfields, and finally the importance of the 
Ukraine. Unlike Marcks, LoSberg from the outset proposed the establishment 
of two army group commands to conduct the envisaged main effort in the 
north. The principal direction of attack was to be with the more southerly 
army group, whose task it would be to encircle the Soviet forces in the Minsk 
area and then to thrust on in the general direction of Moscow. Here strong 
motorized formations would have to employed, based on the Minsk—-Moscow 
highway. The more northerly army group was to attack from East Prussia 

‘2 The assumption of 2 possible new Soviet attack on Finland, i.e. primarily against the ceastal 
area in the south and against Aland, was bound to result in priority being given to the securing of 
the Baltic ports for German purposes. 

"3 See sect. L.¥.3 (Forster). 


4 “XX Group’ was transformed into Army Command Norway; the German formations 
employed in Finland later became Twentieth (Monntain} Army. 
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against and across the lower Dvina. According to how the situation developed, 
the group engaged in the main effort was to be temporarily wheeled towards 
the north in order to cut off the Red Army formations facing the German 
northern flank. Lo®berg’s proposal of an attack with partial forces from 
northern Norway towards Murmansk is likely to have been related to sound- 
ings in Finland, initiated at'Hitler’s command in August. The bulk of the 
German and Finnish formations was to be deployed in southern Finland: 
initially they were to tie down the Russian forces and subsequently, as soon as 
Army Group North approached Leningrad, thrust forward to meet it. 

The operation south of the Pripet marshes was to be conducted, according 
to LoSiberg’s draft, with about two-thirds of the army’s total strength, with the 
objective of enveloping the enemy forces between the marshes and the Black 
Sea from both sides and annihilating them. The main effort of that operation, 
according to him, would be the thrust of a major force from southern Poland, 
in an east-south-easterly direction, covered by a strong left flank. In the course 
of the operation this was to close up against the Pripet marshes and later 
against the Dnieper. Another force, to be brought up at the start of the 
operation, was to strike northwards from the area north of the Danube 
estuary—-covered by the Romanians, now to be regarded as allies, and by the 
German forces in Romania—and thus to cut off the eastward retreat of any 
Soviet forces fighting south of the Pripet marshes.''5 

The two groups of the eastern army were then to co-operate east of the 
Pripet marshes to attack the final military objective, only then to be defined. 
The choice of that objective would depend on whether the Soviet Union was 
still capable of action once it had lost its western territories and its link to the 
Baltic Sea. As a very distant objective LofSberg named the general line from 
Archangel via Gorkiy and the Volga to the Don. An advantage for the German 
conduct of operations, LoSberg believed, would be the difficulties which the 
Soviet government would presumably encounter in the Ukraine; these should 
be manipulated by agents of the foreign-intelligence department. As for the 
Soviet air force, he did not, in spite of its numerical strength, credit it with the 
ability to mount a centrally controlled major operation. 

Lo®berg, much like Marcks, saw the task of the Luftwaffe as supporting 
German ground operations at their points of main effort, disrupting the 
railway network, and securing key points by the employment of paratroops 
and aix-landed units. In his assessment of the operational opportunities of the 
navy Lo® berg, again much like Marcks, proceeded from an assumption of 
Soviet naval superiority; the prime tasks therefore were securing the German 
coastal forefield and blocking the exits from the Baltic against attempted 
break-outs by enemy naval units. Not until Soviet naval bases, including 


8 Such a thrust from Romania was in line with Marcks’s original intentions, which, however, 
he did not pursue after Haider’s directive of t Aug. tgqo-. 
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Leningrad, had been eliminated by the army’s operations could secure mari- 
time communications between the Baitic region and Finland be expected; 
only then could supplies for the northern wing of the army be brought in by 
sea.''6 ' 

After the bringing-up of the formations of Army Group B (35 divisions) by 
the end of October LoSberg did not believe that any further reinforcement of 
the army in the east was necessary; otherwise the Soviet Union might feel 
threatened and might take appropriate countermeasures. 

The main outlines given here of the drafts for the operational planning of 
the Army General Staff and the Wehrmacht operations department character- 
ize the assumptions on which the two staffs based the preparation of the final 
operational plan and the deployment directive. Both Marcks and Lofberg 
regarded the Soviet adversary as neither ready nor willing to attack Germany. 
His principal advantage was the vastness of the territory and the large number 
of formations that could be fielded. This advantage, however, seemed offset by 
the assumed inability of the Red Army command to withdraw major forma- 
tions from rapid seizure by the swiftly advancing German spearheads of attack. 
It was assumed, therefore, that it would be possible to smash the bulk of the 
Red Army as soon as the Dnieper—Dvina jine was reached, or overcome, and 
that a decision could be brought about even in this initial phase of the 
campaign. If that was not achieved, a pause would have to be called in 
operations in order to rehabilitate the army and reorganize it in accordance 
with new main efforts of attack. Both drafts assigned the main effort to the 
army group advancing on Moscow north of the Pripet marshes; the reasons 
were predominantly those of transport geography, i.e. operational reasons, 
even though political considerations probably played a part. The assumed 
clear superiority of the German forces led both authors to assign additional 
tasks to the army group engaged in the main effort. Lofberg believed a 
northward wheeling of some formations of that group to be possible and 
necessary, while Marcks called for a southward wheeling in support of the 
neighbouring army group. This idea was to affect both the further planning of 
operations and the course of operations themselves.'” 


"6 Tris not clear whether LoSberg had approached the navy for an opinion on these questions; 
this would emerge from the (so far still missing) appendices. 

"7 In yet another operations study by Inf. Gen. Georg von Sodenstern, the chief of staff of 
Army Group A (renamed Army Group South on 1 Apr. 1941), the idea of full concentration of 
forces on the principal objective, Moscow, is developed in exemplary form. However, it is 
uncertain to what extent this study, dated 7 Dec. 1940, influenced decisions within OKH. 
Proceeding from the vastness of the terntory and the extent of the front line, as well as from the 
enemy’s presumed line of resistance along the river courses, he described a large encirclement by ~ 
the inner flanks of the army groups north and south of the Pripet region as the only chance of 
reaching the principal objective of Moscow within the time available. The two army groups, 
‘South’ and ‘North’, were to be covered against diversionary attacks from the Pripec marshes by 
a weaker army group to be deployed against the marshes. This central army group would also 
drive the strong enemy forces—assumed by Sodenstern to be located there—-into the developing 
pincers of the two neighbouring army groups. The outer flanks of Army Groups North and South 
would only need securing. The objective of the operation was neither the Baltic Sea as far as 
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(e) Planning by the Army General Staff and Directive No. 21 


On 3 September 1940 Lieutenant-General Friedrich Paulus, newly appointed 
Oberquartiermeister I (senior quartermaster 1), assumed the co-ordination of 
all preparatory planning work of the Army General Staff. Basing himself on 
the preliminary studies by Marcks and Feyerabend, as well as on the more 
detailed directives of Halder, he concentrated on the operational starting- 
situation and on the army’s order of battle. In all his personnel calculations 
he still had to take into account the retention of strong formations and 
headquarter staffs for the attack against Britain. On 29 October Paulus re- 
ported to Halder."? : 

Italy’s attack on Greece on 28 October 1940, however, turning the spotlight 
once more on the Balkans, rapidly changed the political and military starting- 
position for planning the attack on the Soviet Union, On 4 November Hitler 
decided to abandon his plan of dispatching an armoured formation to Libya 
and instead to consider a thnust across Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea.'* This was 
to prevent the British from establishing air-bases in Greece for raids on the 
Romanian oilfields, and generally to thwart the creation of an anti-German 
front in the Balkan region, including Turkey. At the same time, preparations 
for the capture of Gibraltar, the occupation of the Cape Verde and Canary 
Islands, and the invasion of Britain were to be speeded up. The struggle 
against Britain clearly enjoyed priority, and Directive No. 18 of 12 November, 
which incorporated all the above ideas, seemed to assign no more than 
subordinate significance to planning for the eastern campaign.'’?! Moreover, a 
decision was to be made only after the submission of the army’s plans.'** 

During the first few days of December Paulus staged a map exercise which, 
proceeding from Hitler’s strategic objectives and from Halder’s operational 


Leningrad, ror the Black Sea. In view of the subsequent difficulties suffered at the hands of an 
enemy in the Pripet area by Army Group South, whose chief of staff Sodenstern was, it 3s 
significant that Sodenstern did not insist on this initial pian. See ‘Sodenstern-Studie’, reproduced 
in abridged form in Philippi, Das Pripjetproblem, 13 ff. ‘This srudy is not identical with the 
preliminary work of Army Group A (later South) command, as reflected in ‘Map exercise Otto’ 
(BA-MA RH 19 U/70). A remark by Sodenstern of Jan. (recte § Feb.) 1941, reported by the future 
Inf. Gen. Walter Buhle, that the outcome of the map exercise showed the war to be lost, is not 
compatible with the impression actually gained from the exercise and must therefore be doubted. 
On this see Uhlig, ‘Das Einwirken Hitlers’, 210, and, more especially, Hillgruber, ‘RuGland-Bild’, 
308. 


"4 Halder, Diaries, 540-1 (6 Aug. 1940); Philippi and Heim, Feidzug, 30ff.; Paulus, ‘Ich sete 
hier auf Befehi!, 40 ff. 

"9 Halder, Diaries, 642. Paulus’s memorandum has not so far been found. 

t Halder, Diaries, 673-4 (4 Nov. 1940). 

‘1 That ‘programme’ was so far-reaching chat Halder began to doubt whether planning for the 
war in the east still played the decisive part. He intended to confront Hitler with all his projects 
and call for a clear decision: Halder, Diaries, 673-4 (4 Nov. 1940); see also above, n. 83. On 
Directive No. 18 see Hitier’s Directives, 39 ff. 

'2 On Molotov’s simultaneous visit see Halder, Diaries, 689 ff. (t4~16 Nov. 1940), 739 (3 Dec. 
1940); KTB OKW i. 174; Hillgruber, Strategic, 300-1 (which also gives a list of the extensive 
literature’. Tippelskirch, diary entries for 11, t4, 16 Nov. 1940, based on briefing by Etzdorf, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1479; DGFP vb x, Nos. 325, 326, 328, 326. 
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directives, was designed to yield information on the German strength that 
would be required, on the most favourable conduct of operations and on the 
presumed reaction of the enemy. In the presence of the departmental heads in 
the Army General Staff and a few other officers, as well as the Luftwaffe 
general attached to the commander-in-chief of the army, the appropriateness 
of the preparations made so far was examined on 2, 3, and 7 December." The 
results of the first two sections of the exercise—the conduct of operations up 
to the achievement of the first objectives along the Kiev-Minsk line-—were 
included immediately in the version of the plan presented by Halder to Hitler. 
This applied, in one instance, to the launch of Army Group South from 
Romania and southern Poland, where the map exercise had shown that, 
because of the difficulties of deployment in Romania, the forces available, and 
command problems, the main effort had to be clearly assigned to the group 
advancing from Poland. In another it emerged that, in order to destroy the 
bulk of the enemy forces in the central sector, strong. infantry forces would 
have to be added to the armoured groups for the great battle of encirclement 
envisaged in the Minsk area, to ensure that the envelopment was rapidly 
completed by the infantry, with the armoured forces being freed for the further 
advance. For Army Group North it emerged that its task of occupying the 
Baltic States would result in a lagging-behind of its right wing and hence in a 
threat to the flank of Army Group Centre. Generally the most important 
finding of the exercise was that a swift decision of the campaign by the 
encirclement and capture of Moscow could be achieved only if Army Groups 
South and North both saw their main task as providing flank cover for the 
rapidly advancing Army Group Centre, After the achievement of the first 
objective, a line along the middle Dnieper south of Kiev, thence Rogachevy- 
Orsha-Vitebsk—-Velikie Luki-Pskov—Pjarnu (a line regarded as the base for the 
decisive attack on Moscow), a pause of about three weeks would have to be 
called for developing supply-lines (rail and road), and for rehabilitation and 
resupply. After that, on the fortieth day from the start of the war in the east the 
offensive was to be resumed. 

The assumption was that the Red Army, having by then suffered great 
losses, would not stand and fight the decisive battle on that line, but would 
wish to exploit the space around Moscow to gain time for reinforcement. For 
that reason Army Group Centre would have to resume its offensive as soon as 
possible, even if the other two army groups were unable to go into action at the 
same time. 

For the resumption of its operations Army Group South demanded the 
temporary provision of armoured forces on its northern wing to enable it to 
strike from the area south of Kiev and south of Gomel across the Dnieper and 


2% Halder had himself briefed by Paulus on z Dec. 1940; on 3 Dec. he took part in the 
discussions on the second part of the conduct of operations: Halder, Diaries, 715-16 (2, 3 Dec. 
1940); Paulus, ‘Ich stehe hier auf Befehl?, 107 ff. The data contain a few mistakes on the structure 
of the army in the east; these are due to lapses of memory. 
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Desna, with the aim of cutting off the enemy group east of Kiev. Army Group 
North likewise demanded armoured forces from the centre of the front in 
order to support its right wing and reach the line from Velikie Luki to Lake 
Ilmen, While conceding the need for such support, all the commanding 
officers ultimately refused to have the main thrust towards Moscow thus 
weakened. Halder eventually ruled that Army Group South, echeloned to the 
right, with a strong northern wing close against Army Group Centre, must 
open the attack. Army Group North was to advance with a strong right wing. 
In the direction of Leningrad the enemy was at first to be tied down; in the 
Baltic region he was to be contained. The timing of the attack on Leningrad 
would hinge on the progress of the offensive against Moscow. 

The report on the Army High Command’s operational intentions was made 
to Hitler on 1 December 1940. In very typical manner Hitler seized that 
opportunity to indulge in a rambling monologue—a wearying one for the army 
officers, who were working under great pressure—on general strategic prob- 
lems with only marginal relevance to the task in hand. 

He opened the conference with a survey of the war situation. Having 
explained his view on the situation of the Italians in Albania and Libya, and 
having assured his listeners that no German army units would be transferred 
to North Africa, he reaffirmed his interest in eliminating the Bnitish and 
French from North Africa. The seizure of Gibraltar formed part of that area 
of planning. In the Balkans he saw success of the threats against Greece in the 
fact that the British would be prevented from attacking Romanian sovereign 
territory with ‘auxiliary forces’. He believed that the Turks were also working 
in that direction, from fear of seeing a new theatre of war emerging in the 
Balkans, Such a theatre, however, would arise if the Greeks continued to 
tolerate the presence of British troops; in that case a German attack through 
Bulgaria would become necessary. Preparations for that eventuality (‘Marita’) 
were to be put in hand. Such a campaign against Greece would not affect 
other plans; Romania would certainly fight alongside Germany against the 
Soviet Union; the future fate of Finland was likewise linked to a German 
victory. This general survey of the options touched upon in Directive No. 18, 
supplemented by the lessons of Molotov’s visit, now culminated in the un- 
equivocal statement that the decision on hegemony in Europe would be made 
in the struggle against Russia. This observation by Hitler was addressed to the 
commander-in-chief of the navy, even though at the same time he conceded 
the importance of the Mediterranean strategy. The army commanders were 
once more confirmed in their impression that Hitler’s Directive No. 18 
showed that he had not yet finally decided in favour of an absolute priority for 
the campaign in the east. This impression was further strengthened by the 
announcement that Gibraltar was to be seized and the Balkan campaign to be 
fought before the campaign against Russia. If a Balkan campaign turned out 


_ ™ Halder, Diaries, 721 ff. (4, 5 Dec. 1940); KTB ORW i. 203 ff. (5 Dec. 1940), 981-2 (appendix 
41). 
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to be unnecessary, the units there would be ready to move against the Soviet 
Union. Following the capture of Gibraltar, two divisions were to be earmarked 
for North Africa. All this implied an unpredictable length of time during which 
offensive forces would be tied down. 

Hitler further explained that success in a war against the Soviet Union 
depended on the choice of the most favourable moment. This applied not only 
to weather conditions but also to the state of armament and combat-readiness. 
Whereas the Red Army was inferior in both those respects, the Wehrmacht by 
the following spring would be at a peak in terms of officers, men, and material. 
This was a clear hint of the date of attack to be aimed at, but it was not an 
order to concentrate all available efforts on the project. Hitler emphasized that 
the Red Army was to be split up in major encirclement operations and 
‘strarigied in parcels’.'*5 

It was then Halder’s turn, evidently also at some length, to report on the 
state of his planning activities. After an exposé of the geographical conditions, 
Halder stated that the Dnieper—Dvina line was the most easterly position from 
which the Red Army could protect the core of its industrial region. The 
German intention, therefore, must be to prevent the enemy from establishing 
any cohesive resistance west of the two rivers. An especially strong assault 
group (Army Group Centre) was to thrust towards Moscow from the Warsaw 
area. As for the two neighbouring army groups, Army Group North was to 
push towards Leningrad and Army Group South with a main effort towards 
Kiev. For the sector of Army Group South he envisaged three armies, one of 
which was to advance from the Lublin area, the second from the Lvov area, 
and the third from Romania. The ultimate objective of the operation was a line 
roughly along the Volga and the area of Archangel. As for forces, Haider 
envisaged 105 infantry divisions and 32 armoured and motorized divisisons; 
major portions of these, divided among two army commands, were to follow 
up as a second line. Eleventh and Second Army commands were earmarked 
for that role. 

Hitler declared his overall agreement with the operational intentions sub- 
mitted to him. He emphasized the importance of preventing the Red Army 
from establishing a cohesive defensive line. He left unresolved the question of 
whether the advance should aim at Moscow or east of it and he did not 
comment on Halder’s overall operational objective, the Volga—Archangel} line. 

What was important, he stressed instead, was to make Army Group Centre 
strong enough to wheel considerable portions of its forces, northwards in 
order to encircle the enemy forces in the Baltic region. Thus the fundamental 
principle of Halder’s plan, priority for the seizure of Moscow, was called into 
question. On the southern wing Hitler unambiguously assigned the main 
effort to the northern group: it was to thrust beyond Kiev and, coming from 


"8 This was Halder’s diction; comparison of the entries in his diaries with those in KTB OKW 
offers insights, beyond factual complementation, into Halder’s spontaneous reactions and his 
assessment of Hider and OK W—as well as into his own self-assessment. 
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the north, accomplish the encirclement of the enemy forces in the Ukraine. A 
later advance, ‘with units, possibly, from Romania’, was by no means in line 
with Halder’s proposed concept of a large-scale envelopment starting from the 
areas of Lublin, Lvov, and Romania. 

In point of fact this concept, as will be shown elsewhere in this volume, was 
to have provided for two encircling moves, the inner one of which, aiming 
from Lvov towards the south-east, required a second prong coming across 
the Carpathians. This would have called for Hungarian forces, or at least for 
the Hungarian government’s consent to a transfer of German troops to the 
Carpathian front. Hitler, however, firmly rejected any arrangements with 
Hungary: neither did he see any war aim for Hungary in the Soviet Union, nor 
was he prepared to pay for Hungary’s participation by concessions at the 
expense of Romania or Yugoslavia. It was therefore quite impossible for 
Halder to name the rea! objective envisaged by him for some of the forces 
advancing from Lvov, let alone to disclose his Hungarian contacts.'* 

It was typical of the atmosphere of the conference, and indeed of Halder’s 
relationship with Hitler, that these very substantial differences in attitude were 
never discussed, and that Hitler proceeded from the assumption that his 
roughly outlined basic concept had to be accepted by Halder, while Halder in 
turn was confident that developments up to the moment of decision would 
prove him right and that Hitler would then have to yield to his, Halder’s, 
judgement.'?? Conflict during the campaign was thus assured from the start. 

On 13 and 14 December Halder assembled the chiefs of staff of the army 
groups and armies.'?® He outlined the whole spectrum of Hitler’s exposé and 
repeated his fear, first recorded by Marcks, that Britain would try, with the aid 
of Turkey and the USSR, to strangulate the German oil basis in the Balkans; 
that had to be forestalled. The decision on hegemony in Europe would be 
made in Russia, that was why preparations had to be made for the campaign. 
For the army this meant a single-front war, for which 130-40 divisions would 
have to be made available; the Luftwaffe and the navy, on the other hand, 
would have to fight on several fronts, These statements not only reflect the 
purely operational approach intended for the audience in question, but also 
leave no doubt about Haldet’s belief that the campaign could be concluded 
successfully in the time envisaged. The main effort of future work would be in 
the areas of raising and training the formations and of creating all the prere- 
quisites of deployment. 

On 14 December the floor was given to the departmental chiefs in the Army 
General Staff; in addition, Colonel Erich Buschenhagen, chief of staff of the 
army in Norway, spoke of plans for operations in northern Finland. There was 
no discussion of the points in Hiter’s directives which differed from Halder’s 


16 See sect. I.v.g (Forster). 

7 On Halder’s attempt to pin Hitler down see sect. L.rv.1(e) at n. 138. 

1% Halder, Diaries, 735 ff. (13, 14 Dee. 1940); for the time schedule and participants see Halder, 
KTB ii. 462-3 (not in trans.). 
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concept. Again Halder evidently believed that his plans would prevail and that 
Hitler would eventually approve them, as he had done in the west. 

‘Within the Wehrmacht’s operations department Hitler’s guidelines were 
now being transformed into a formal directive. Put down in black and white, 
the above-mentioned differences were bound to emerge clearly. Thus Jod! on 
6 December pointed out to the Home Defence Department (which was 
working on the text) that, whatever happened, Hitler intended to continue the 
advance in the Balkans (‘Marita’) as far as Athens, whereas Haider’s calcu- 
lations of the forces required were based on an occupation only as far as 
Salonika." Hitler moreover considered the possibility, in the event of offen- 
sive action against Turkey, of employing a further six divisions beyond the six 
envisaged for security duties. However, the planners of the deployment in- 
structions for the war in the east were subject also to external influences. On 
8 December the head of the Ausiand/Abwehr (foreign counter-intelligence} 
department, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, reported that Franco was no longer 
willing to enter the war alongside Germany." Dino Alfieri, the Italian ambas- 
sador, painted the situation of the Italian troops in Albania ‘in the blackest 
colours’. More reports on the unreliable attitude of the “Weygand Army’ in 
Syria and North Africa were coming in, inducing Hitler to order preparations 
for the immediate occupation of ‘residual’ France. With the abandonment of 
the plans concerning Gibraltar the struggle in the eastern Mediterranean was 
bound to gain in importance. This situation was reflected in Directive No. 20, 
Operation Marita, where the occupation of all of Greece was stated to be the 
objective. The connection with the operation in the east was provided by item 
6, which stated that, following the conclusion of Operation Marita the bulk of 
the forces would be withdrawn for employment elsewhere.'" 

The requirements resuiting from all these operational reflections seemed to 
the Wehrmacht operations department to exceed the scope of what was 
possible to such an extent that, during the drafting of its plans for the war 
against the Soviet Union, it felt that comment had first to be invited from the 
separate Wehrmacht services.'?? A request was therefore addressed to the naval 
operations command for comment on the issue of a war on two fronts from its 
point of view. The response was a clear rejection. Following Hitler’s exceed- 
ingly optimistic expectations for the spring of 1941, voiced on 5 December, the 
Luftwaffe was asked what forces it considered necessary for the maintenance 
of the air war against Britain and for the indispensable protection of German 
territory—in other words, what forces could realistically be employed in the 
war against Russia. Lieutant-Colonel von LoS berg was asked for an opinion 
on the situation in the Mediterranean as seen by the army. Initial calculations 


 KTB OKW i, 210ff. (6 Dec. 1940). "© Ibid. 219 ff. 

' Aitler’s Directives, No. 20, pp. 46 ff. 

'™ KTB ORW i, 228 (12 Dec. 1940), 230 (14 Dec. 1940). The results are not recorded in the 
KTB. Kriegsmarine: Vortragsnotiz, Lagebeurtcilung fur cinen Zweifrontenkrieg [Navy: report 
memorandum, estimate of situation for a war on two fronts], 11 Dec. 1940, BA-MA PG 31025. 
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were also put in hand of fuel requirements, allowing for the loss of Soviet 
deliveries. In addition, General Thomas, head of the War Economy and 
Armaments Department, produced a study of the economic consequences of 
a war against the Soviet Union.’ 

On 12 December 1940 Lieutenant-Colonel von Lofberg submitted the first 
draft of Directive No. 21.34 That text underwent revision by Jodl; the occupa- 
tion of Petsamo and protection of the Arctic Ocean route were included. 
Moreover, according to a note by Major Deyhile, Jodi’s adjutant, a ‘later move 
out of Romania’ was envisaged. Whether this addition was in line with the 
result of the conference of 5 December as seen by Jodl, or whether it was based 
on a ‘recollection’ by Halder, who was being kept informed on the progress of 
work on the directive, remains an open question. It is conceivable that Jodl, in 
line with Halder’s known views, initially envisaged no more than the creation 
of a point of main effort at the northern wing of Army Group South, together 
with a halting of the formations released Irom the Balkan operation, possibly 
for the envelopment operation from the north. On 14 December the text was 
returned to Lofberg for further revision. On 16 December the revised draft 
was submitted to Jodi, with a note that the Luftwaffe’s comment on 4 war on 
two fronts and the fuel issue was still expected. On 17 December Jodl reported 
to Hitler. Now followed the written finalization of Hitler’s intentions, which, 
as had been discernible as early as 5 December, diverged from Halder’s 
report;35 the text had evidently been personally dictated by Hitler. The con- 
cept of the main effort in the sector of Army Group Centre remained un- 
changed, except that the thrust, once the enemy west of the Dnieper-Dvina 
line was smashed, was to be redirected to the north with strong mobile forces 
in order first of all to defeat the enemy there in co-operation with Army Group 
North. As a result, possession was to be taken of the Baltic States with the 
Baltic coastline. Only when this more urgent task (as Hitler saw it) was 
‘settled’ were offensive operations to be rcsumed for the seizure of ‘the most 
important transport and armament centre, Moscow’. Only an unexpectedly 
rapid collapse of Soviet resistance would justify going for the two objectives 
simultaneously. It proved possible, evidently through Halder’s efforts, to 
replace the word ‘settled’ by ‘made safe’, which meant that there was no firm 
assignment of units.'3* The idea of wheeling round strong forces even before 
Moscow was reached is already found in Lofberg’s study; he regarded the 


' On Thomas’s memorandum see sect. Lu.2(¢) (Miller). 

'™ KTB ORW i. 226. On the following see the KTB entries under the dates concerned. 

8 Hitler's Directives, No. 21, pp. 49f€., according to the second copy (the copy of the Naval 
High Command). The working copy of the Wehrmacht operations staff is the fourth copy; it is 
initialled by Lofiberg, Jodl, Warlimont, and Keitel, and signed (in full) Adolf Hitter. Warlhmont’s 
initials are dated 16 Dec. A film copy of the fourth copy, final version with corrections, was the 
source of JMT xxvi. 47, and Jacobsen, 1939-1945, 180ff.; BA-MA RW 4/v. 522. 

6 Halder’s attempts ro tie Hitler down are attested in Heusinger and Henrici, Feldzug in 
Rufland, MGFA, T-6b, 70. ‘This was not, therefore, simply a stylistic ‘improvement’ but a 
substantial amendment. 
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securing of the Baltic sea communications as an important issue. It may be 
assumed that, in deference to Halder’s arguments, he put that idea aside until 
such time as Hitler, on 17 December, directly demanded its inclusion in the 
text of the directive. : 

Jodl’s exact role in Hitler’s decision to make what Haider had proposed as 
a secondary operation into the main purpose of the second phase of the 
campaign—whether he actually suggested it or merely consented to it—can no 
longer be reliably established.'37 The minute of the conversation between them 
on 17 December records that, following the elimination of Soviet forces in the 
Baltic region, Hitler expected the final suspension of fighting on that sector of 
the front. That would also ensure the safety of ore deliveries."® A mere security 
task, performed in conjunction with the Finns, would scarcely bind any forces, 
but on the contrary release the bulk of the army group for the attack towards 
the south, i.e. for the encirclement of Moscow. 

The plan for Army Group South was also finalized in a form which elimin- 
ated earlier-uncertainties. The Romanian formations were now to support the 
German southern wing, at least initially, crying down the enemy where no 
German forces were stationed, and generally to provide auxiliary services in 
the rearward area, The idea of the main effort of the army group’s attack from 
the Lublin area in the general direction of Kiev was kept, while the forces in 
Romania were to advance across the Prut, forming a long-range encircling 
prong. There was no longer any mention of an envelopment operation from 
the Lvov area. 

After the conclusion of the battles north and south of the Pripet marshes 
efforts were to be made, ‘within the framework of a pursuit’, to gain rapid 
control of the economically important Donets basin on the one hand, and of 
Moscow on the other. Although the capture of this city would be a ‘decisive 
success’, politically and economically, there was no suggestion of an opera- 
tional move that would, as Haider saw it, decide the war. 

Halder must surely have immediately realized the consequences which 
might arise from such a divergence of opinions on the conduct of operations. 
In order to commit Hitler after all to his own view, he arranged for the 
inclusion of one clause in Directive No. 21, just before the section on the 
conduct of army operations. It now read: ‘Approving the intentions reported 
to me.’ This made sure, at least, that any divergent decisions by Hitler would 
be seen as such and would provide justification for counter-arguments. 

As an overall operational intention, it was laid down that the bulk of the 
Soviet army was to be annihilated in the west of the Soviet Union and that the 


87 LoBberg informed Haider on 8 Jan. 1952 that Jodi had agreed with Hitler’s decisions against 
the objection of the Home Defence Department (Army), i.e. himself: Heusinger and Henrici, 
Feldzug in RuBland, MGFA, T-6b, 68. Hence Hitler’s changes on 17 Dec. to Lofberg’s formu- 
lations (probably inspired by Halder) in the first version of the directive, KTB OKW i. 233 (17 
Dec. 1940). 

8 KTB ORW i. 996 (annexe 45). 
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withdrawal of combat-ready forces was to be prevented. Next, a line was to be 
reached from which the Soviet air force could no longer strike at Reich 
territory. The ultimate objective of the operation was to be a Volga—Archangel 
line, from which, ‘if necessary’, the last remaining Soviet industrial region in 
the Urals could be eliminated by the Luftwaffe. 

The task of the units stationed in northern Norway continued to be the 
protection of Norway and the securing of the nickel-ore mines of the Petsamo 
area and of the Arctic Ocean route. As an offensive operation jointly with 
Finnish forces the capture of the Murmansk railway was envisaged. The 
principal task of the bulk of the Finnish army was to be the tying-down of as 
many Soviet forces as possible by means of attacks west of, or on both side of, 
Lake Ladoga as well as the capture of Hanko (Hangé). The army was to 
employ all available units for these operations, while maintaining the security 
of territories gained so far. Luftwaffe operations were restricted by the instruc- 
tion to protect the air-space over the Reich and to continue offensive opera- 
tions against Britain, in particular against her seaborne supplies. The main 
effort of the German navy, even during the war in the east, was to continue to 
be unequivocally aimed against Britain. After the elimination of the Soviet 
fleet in the Baltic the German navy’s task would be to ensure stipplies to the 
northern wing of the army. Finally Hitler ordered that 15 May 194i was to be 
the date for readiness to attack. Proceeding from the directives for the 
Wehrmacht services, the commanders-in-chief now had to make their own 
preparations and report to Hitler, with intentions and timetable, through the 
Armed Forces High Command. 

The weeks to follow also revealed differences between the army command 
and Hitler in another, even more fundamental, respect. On 9 January 1941 
Hitler took the opportunity of a conference on the overall war situation, 
attended by the Wehrmacht chief of staff, the army commander-in-chief, the 
chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, the chief of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff, and the chief of the operations department of the naval operations staff, 
to explain once more, in the presence of the Reich minister of foreign affairs, 
his political and strategic reasons for Operation Barbarossa.” The British 
enemy, he argued, was being propped up by her ‘hope of the United States 
and Russia’. ‘Stalin, the master of Russia, is a clever fellow; he will not act 
against Germany openly, but it has to be expected that, in situations difficult 
for Germany, he will increasingly create difficulties.” The economic negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union had proved the justification of Hitler’s view.’ 
Hitler by then realized that his war-economy, and hence also his power- 
political, elbow-room was shrinking all the time. However, control of the 
‘immeasurable wealth’ of the Soviet Union following a successful campaign 
would, as he saw it, enable Germany in the future to wage a ‘struggle against 
continents’. While he described the Red Army as a ‘clay colossus without a 


n° KTB OKW’ 1. 996 (annexe 45) 253 ff. 7 See sect. Lmi.1(6) at n. 66 (Miller). 
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head’, he also warned against underestimation of the enemy. That was why the 
attack was to be made with the strongest possible forces. Once. more he 
emphasized that the most important task was the ‘severance of the Baltic 
region’. In a typical, well-thought-out sequence he listed the following opera- 
tional objectives: ‘annihilation of the Russian army, seizure of the most impor- 
tant industrial regions, and destruction of the remaining industrial regions.’ 
He stuck to these priorities also at the extended conference of 3 February on 
the deployment directive for Barbarossa. If, however, the Red Army suc- 
ceeded in a large-scale withdrawal, priority would have to be given to the 
capture of the Baltic region and Leningrad in order to ‘gain the most favour- 
able'supply basis for further operations’. In that case the centre of the front 
would have to hold back to allow the flanks to outmanceuvre the enemy." 
Hider’s arguments therefore remained unchanged throughout. Conquest of 
war-economy bases, both to supply the German troops and to force the enemy 
to his knees, remained his main objective. Halder, on the other hand, saw the 
dangers of such a large-scale operation and of a dissipation of forces which 
would then be lacking for the main attack on Moscow. He believed that with 
the success of that decisive battle the ecocnomic conquests were bound to fall 
into Germany’s lap unaided. 

- The above-mentioned far-ranging expansiveness of Hitler’s observations on 
the future points of main effort in the war led the army commander-in-chief to 
doubt, even when Directive No. 21 was issued, whether Hitler was really 
serious or merely biuffing.'4? As the outcome of a conference with Brauchitsch 
on 28 January 1941 Haider noted in his diary: ‘Barbarossa: Purpose not clear. 
We do not hit the British that way. Our economic potential will not be 
substantially improved.’3 Added to this were misgivings about a possible 
‘southern front’. If Brauchitsch and Halder were not convinced of the strategic 
necessity of an attack on the Soviet Union, and indeed foresaw risks in the 
event of a war on two fronts, they would have had an opportunity a few days 
later, on 3 February, of urgently voicing them to Hitler, just as Field Marshal 
von Bock had earlier done vis-a-vis Hitler and Halder.“ Yet both of them 
remained silent, and Haider used his own means to fight for Ais operational 
plan. He made a note for his report to Hitler's to the effect that the basic 
concept was laid down by Directive No. 21 so that its execution alone could 
be the subject of his report. That report, therefore, no longer constituted an 
exchange of information on intentions and forces to be employed; basically it 
was confined to essentials, Halder being well aware of what detail he could go 


a” Halder, KTB ii. 266 ff. (2, 3 Feb. 1941; not in trans.}. Whether Halder raised the points he 
had jotted down for his report to Hitler is uncertain. On the diverging points, neither did Hitler 
vigorously react to the starting move of Army Gp. South, which was not in line with his directive, 
nor did Haider with regard to the switching of the main effort to the Baltic countries. He did not 
include in his diary Hitler’s observation that the operational plans should once more be gone 
through: KTB OKW i. 297 ff. (3 Feb. 1941), tooo (annexe 48). 

'@ Hiligruber, Serazegie, 369, quoting Engel. “3 Halder, Diaries, 765 (28 Jan. 1941). 

‘4 Hillgruber, Strategie, 373. 5 Halder, Diartes, 770 (2 Feb. 1941). 
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into without provoking Hitler’s interference. After Halder’s report on thé 
deployment plan Hitler called for Halder’s map material and concerned 
himself with it for some time to come. Halder used the occasion to ask for 
Hitler’s agreement to the involvement of Hungary in his plans, but Hitler 
disregaded his request. This meant the loss of another cornet-stone of 
Haider’s operations plan for Army Group South; clearly, therefore, he could 
not inform Hitler about it. This aspect will be examined elsewhere in the 
present volume. 


(f) The Deployment Directive for the Army 


Once the basic ideas and guidelines for the conduct of the war against the 
Soviet Union had been laid down in Directive No. 21, the Army General Staff 
for its part needed to finalize intentions and timetables, and thereby to issue 
instructions to army group and army commands. Following the command 
report to Hitler, these instructions were signed as Deployment Directive 
Barbarossa by the commander-in-chief of the army and thus became binding 
orders for the army.'* 

A first draft of that directive was before the chief of the general staff on 22 
January. Its first version, dated 31 January 1941, provided the basis for 
Halder’s report to Hitler on 3 February. In view of subsequent interference 
by Hitler and the resulting amendments, it will be necessary to examine that 
report more closely, in terms of both content and form.'# According to the 
record in the war diary of the Wehrmacht High Command (KTB OKW), 
Halder at first concerned himself in great detail with the Red Army; next he 
mapped out the German operational approach and the instructions to the 
separate army groups, without, however, essentially going beyond the data laid 
down in Directive No. 21. The record shows that Halder dealt in greater detail 
with the conduct of operations north of the Pripet marshes. On the tasks of 
Army Group South the record contains only a single sentence: ‘A.Gp. South 
will advance south of the Pripet marshes and across the Dnieper.’ 

The major part of his report was concerned with questions of detail.“ 
Haider had good reasons for reporting with great reserve on the conduct of 
operations by Army Group South; on a number of points the deployment 
directive (in the version of 31 January 1941) far exceeded Directive No. 21. 
Thus the task of the army group was faid down as to thrust forward from the 


wt ‘Reports by the commanders-in-chief’ on envisaged measures were mentioned already in 
Directive No. 18 of 12 Nov. 1940, where a further directive was foreshadowed ‘as soon as the basic 
outlines of the army’s operational plans’ were submitted and approved; see Hitler’s Directives, No. 
18. 

“7 Aufmarschanweisung ‘Barbarossa’ (Deployment directive Barbarossa], published in its final 
version: Halder, KTB ii. 463 ff. (not in trans.); draft of 22 Jan. tgq1 and first version with all 
amendments: BA-MA RH tg 1/67. The final version with all amendments published in Halder, 
KTR, but under the date of 31 Jan. 1941, is misleading. 

"™® Halder, KTB ii, 2667. (2 Feb, 1941; not in trans.); KTB OKW i. 2907 ff. (3 Feb. 1948). 

“0 KTB OKW i. 303 (demand for Halder’s map material), 306 (3 Feb. 1941). 
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Lublin area with strong armoured forces and, once Kiev was reached, to push 
southwards along the Dnieper in order to create a pincer movement with the 
army advancing from Romania for the encirclement of the enemy’s forces. 
After that, the Dnieper crossings were to be secured, providing freedom of 
movement either for subsequent operational co-operation with the forces 
operating in northern Russia or for new tasks in southern Russia. Exceeding 
the provisions of Directive No. 21, the task assigned to Twelfth Army operat- 
ing out of Romania, in addition to a rapid northward advance towards Seven- 
teenth Army and Armoured Group 1, already envisaged Odessa as an 
objective, provided an opportunity arose for its surprise capture. The ar- 
moured wedge of the army group, Armoured Group 1, was to advance rapidly 
towards Kiev, along with Sixth Army and with units of Seventeenth Army; 
thence, with the bulk of Seventeenth Army, it was to thrust towards Twelfth 
Army, whose mobile formations were subsequently to be switched to Armoued 
Group I as quickly as possible. Sixth Army on the left wing, supported by 
units of the armoured group and providing cover towards the Pripet region, 
was to advance towards Zhitomir. Completely absent from Hitler’s directive 
was the employment of part of Seventeenth Army with a group to advance 
from the Carpathians, from Hungary.'® That employment of Army Group 
South, however, depended on two conditions: first, the units of Twelfth Army 
employed on Marita had to be returned to the army and rehabilitated; second, 
Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia would have to be prepared for the deploy- 
ment and would have to support it. On 12 February the army group requested 
the employment of military forces of those states. This applied primarily to 
Romanian units: their three ‘core divisions’ and the motorized brigade were to 
be engaged in the offensive moves of Twelfth Army. Another six or seven 
divisions, the entire cavalry, and the Romanian army troops were to follow the 
German forces to the Dnestr and there take over the protection of the front. 
A further six to eight divisions were to be made available for occupation and 
security tasks. The main purpose of employing the Romanians was the freeing 
of German units for the attack. 

Halder evidently had not met with opposition from Hitler when he reported 
to him on the conduct of operations on 3 February. Even his proviso that, if 
Twelfth Army was not available, the offensive in the form it was planned 
should be abandoned, caused no changes in the deployment directive.'" On 7 


'®© Plans of Anmy Group South; map exercise ‘Otto’ of 5 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/7o and 
67a. On 24 Feb. The operations department approved the initial move and intentions of the army 
group. The use of airborne troops and naval units for the capture of Odessa was to be examined. 
This plan, like the Involvement of Hungary, went far beyond the scope envisaged by Hitler: 
Forstmeier, Odessa 1942, 19-20. 

's' This is probably due to the fact that Halder did not go into his measures concerning 
operational leadership, or at least not to an extent that might arouse Hitler’s opposition. This is 
suggested also by Halder’s careful formulation of how to notify the Hungarians: KTB OK Wi. 299. 
Haider’s provisos are in the notes for his report, Halder, KTB ii. 266 ff. (2 Feb. 1941; not in trans.). 
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March, however, Hitler, having examined the Army High Command’s ma- 
terials and considered developments in the Balkans and Greece, decided that 
the offensive from Moldavia was to be scrapped; first of all the Marita attack, 
extended down to the Peloponnese, would swiftly eliminate all danger-spots in 
the Balkans once and for all, This would require the entire Twelfth Army. As 
a consequence he ordered that only the units necessary for security were to be 
left at Romania’s eastern frontier and that the attack by Army Group South 
was to concentrate wholly on an envelopment thrust with its northern wing.'s* 
This presupposed that Sixth Army and Armoured Group 1 would quickly 
reach Kiev and Zhitomir, and that the bulk of the armoured forces would then 
be moved south along the Dnieper. Thus the problem of securing Sixth 
Army’s left flank against enemy action from the Pripet region acquired in- 
creased significance—possibly a decisive significance for the success of the 
operation, 

The draft of the study of the Pripet marshes, which Hitler had called for, 
was completed by the Foreign Armies East department on 12 February.'53 It 
contained little more than a compilation of readily available sources, with 
quotations on the set of problems. The military assessment was based prima- 
rily on difficulties of terrain, through routes, and railway lines. On 18 February 
Halder heard about the study and ordered it to be processed. This paper 
differed from the originaf on only one point, but one that seems vital. While 
the draft had contained the observation that the only military operations 
feasible in that terrain were guerrilla actions, and that the principal signifi- 
cance of the region lay in the fact that it represented a massive obstacle to the 
attacker, it nevertheless made the point that an army in control of the railway 
would be able to move its troops in all directions of the compass. Its final 
conclusion ran: ‘It seems therefore that a threat from the Polesye to the flank 
and the rear of the armies advancing towards Moscow or Kiev is very much 
within the realm of possibilities.’ This sentence was deleted from the final 
version of the study, dated 21 February, the version submitted to Hitler. 
Instead, the study now arrived at the conclusion which Halder had reported to 
Hitler as early as 3 February—that it had to be assumed that individual mobile 
Russian units, especially cavairy, would operate against the flanks of the 


'8| KTB OKW ‘1. 347 ff; the order to the chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff was not passed 
on to Halder until 17 Mar. 1941. See ibid. 360 ff.; Haider, Diaries, 831 ff. (17 Mar. 1941). 

‘83 This probiem is discussed here because it gave rise to particular difficulties for the Hanks of 
Army Groups Centre and South in the initial phase of the offensive, difficulties which went far 
beyond the tactical scope and which it proved impossible to eliminate throughout the period of 
occupation. For bibliography see above, n. 94; also Entwurf der Abteilung Prd Heere Ost [Draft 
of the Foreign Armies East Dept.], Capt. (Gen. Staff) von Brunn, 12 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/ 
v. 1923; “Studie uber das Prijet-Gebiet’ [Study of the Pripet region], 21 Feb. 3941, BA-MA RH 
2/v, 1928. The discrepancy discussed below must have been noticed by the official responsible: 
because of it and because of the conciusion from it the study was classified as ‘Chefsache’ on 25 
Feb. 1941 and it was forbidden to pass it on to subordinate command authorities (BA-MA H 3/ 
1, fo. 2047/216); Halder, Diaries, 832 (17 Mar. 1941); Philippi, Das Pripjetproblent, 5. 
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assault groups. In addition, minor actions (up to regimental strength) were 
possible at any time. The Russians, fighting on their own ground, were used 
to difficult conditions and would be able to count on the willing support 
of the population. In the end, continuous aerial surveillance was rec- 
ommended as the best way of establishing the whereabouts of major forma- 
tions and their movements. Hitler’s instruction in early March that the points 
of passage through the marshes should be covered by mines at any rate 
represented a clear decision;'™ even after submission of the Army High Com- 
mand study he remained unconvinced that the marshy region was free from 
danger. On 17 March he told Halder that ‘allegedly whole armies could be 
moved there’.'55 

Halder’s particular method of dealing with Hitler in order to make his 
views—which represented those of the Army General Staff—prevail was to 
lead in the future to considerable friction, to a nerve-racking tactic of the chief 
of the general staff, and eventually to his capitulation. On the other hand, 
Hitler had from the very beginning left no doubt about his determination that 
he would not leave the conduct of the war in the east in the hands of the Army 
High Command. And he enforced that decision. 

The decision, which formed in Hitler’s mind on 8 March,'™ also called for 
new decisions on the part of the army command. Pressed by the chief of the 
Wehrmacht operations department, Hitler on 17 March ordered the abandon- 
ment of the Twelfth Army’s attack as part of the envelopment move of Army 
Group South; instead he ordered all mobile forces becoming available from 
the Greek operation to be switched to reinforce Armoured Group 1. He 
justified this major intervention in Halder’s operational planning by misgivings 
about the weakness of the Hungarian and Romanian armies. There was no 
sense, he argued, in basing operations on forces whose availability could not 
be counted on. This decision therefore finally put an end to Halder’s second, 
closer offensive move by the inner wing of Seventeenth Army and the group of 
forces that was to have come from the Carpathians, pinned down the enemy, 
encircled him, and prevented him from withdrawing. 

Accordingly, on 8 April the operations department amended the deploy- 
ment directive for Barbarossa and at the same time made new dispositions 
about Army High Command reserves. The reserves, which were to have been 
kept ready for the northern sector in the Warsaw area, were now reduced in 
favour of reinforced reserves in the Rzeszow area, the objective being the 
provision of additional forces for the long-range one-sided thrust of Army 


6 KTB OKW i. 350 (8 Mar. 1941). 

'8s Halder, Diaries, 832 (17 Mar. 1941). ‘Allegedly’ is probably a mistake by Halder. 

' KTB OKW i, 350; Halder, Diartes, 831-2 (17 Mar. 1941). Halder fought in vain for his 
project, also using the argument that any halt in Moldavia would enable major enemy forces to 
withdraw to the Dnieper. Because of Hitler’s decision, at the same time, ‘in no way’ to involve 
Hungary in Barbarossa and to draw upon Slovakia only for deployment and supplies, the planned 
attack by a group from the Carpathians had to be abandoned. On 27 Mat. 1941, admittedly, the 
situation changed again a$ a result of the preparations for an attack on Yugoslavia. 
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Group South. Instead of Twelfth Army HQ, Eleventh Army HQ from the 
army reserve was now assigned to command the German, and subsequently 
also the Romanian, formations. 
' With the definitive version of the deployment directive for Barbarossa, 
dated § June 1941, the army groups and armies were assigned the following 
tasks. Within the framework of Army Group South, Eleventh Army had to 
protect the Romanian region, which was vital to the German war effort. By 
feigning deployment it was to tie down major enemy forces and prevent any 
’ orderly retreat by them by striking into their movements. . 

The prime task of Armoured Group I was, in conjunction with Sixth and 
_. Seventeenth Armies, to break through the enemy lines between Rawa Ruska 
and Kowel and, by way of Berdichev and Zhitomizr, to gain the Dnieper at and 
below Kiev. Thereupon, without losing time, it was to continue its attack in a 
south-easterly direction along the Dnieper, prevent the enemy from withdraw- 
ing behind the river, and destroy his forces by attacking them in the rear. 

Seventeenth Army, having successfully broken through enemy positions 
north-west of Lvov, was to dislodge the enemy in a south-easterly direction by 
a vigorous advance of its left wing. It was to gain the Berdichev—Vinnitsa area 
at an early date in order to continue its attack, according to the situation, in a 
south-easterly or easterly direction. Sixth Army was to attack on both sides of 
Lutsk and, while providing cover for the northern flank of the army group, 
push ahead towards Zhitomir with the strongest possible forces. Thereupon it 
was to be ready to wheel south-eastwards to the west of the Dnieper in order 
to prevent the enemy from withdrawing, and to defeat him. 

The task of Army Group Centre remained essentially as formulated in 
Directive No. 21. Its objective was to scatter the enemy forces in Belorussia 
and to concentrate the mobile forces advancing north and south of Minsk, as 
a prerequisite of co-operation of major forces with Army Group North for the 
annihilation of enemy forces in the Baltic region and around Leningrad. 


Within that framework Armoured Group 2 was instructed, in co-operation . 


with Fourth Army, to break through at and north of Kobrymin and to advance 
towards Slutsk and Minsk. There it was to link up with Armoured Group 3 
attacking north of Minsk and with Ninth Army. The two armoured groups 
were then to prevent the enemy from establishing a solid line of resistance 
along the upper Dnieper and the upper Dvina. The two infantry armies were 
to complete the encirclement and annihilation, prepared by the armoured 
groups, in the Biattystok-Minsk area. Fourth Army was then to force a 


crossing of the Berezina and gain the Dnieper at Mogilev; Ninth Army, having . 


annihilated the enemy at Minsk, was to reach the Dvina at Poiotsk. 
Instructions to Army Group North likewise, apart from minor amendments, 


followed Directive No. 21. Its task was to destroy the enemy forces in the , 
Baltic region, occupy the Baltic ports, and eventually, by the capture of : 


Kronshtadt and Leningrad, deprive the Soviet naval forces of their bases. For 
that purpose mobile forces were to be brought up from Army Group Centre. 
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Armoured Group 4, in conjunction with Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies, 
was to push towards the Dvina at Daugavpils (Dvinsk) and establish bridge- 
heads. In addition, it was to reach the area north of Opochka as rapidly as 
possible and from there, according to the aitnation advance further in a 
northerly or north-easterly direction. 

Sixteenth Army, after bteaking through enemy forces on both sides of the 
Ebenrode-Kaunas (Kovno) road, was to occupy the northern bank of the 
Dvina at Daugavpils and then follow Armoured Group 4. 

Eighteenth Army was to thrust forward along the Tilsit—Riga road and cut 
off the enemy south-west of Riga. Next it was to advance swiftly towards the 
Ostrov—Pskov line to prevent the enemy forces south of Lake Peipus from 
escaping. In addition, Estonia was to be cleared of the enemy and preparations 
were to be made for the occupation of the Baltic ports and of the islands of 
Saaremaa (Ose!), Hitumaa (Dagé), and Munu to ensure a surprise capture as 
soon as the situation allowed. 

The task of Army Command Norway, which was directly subordinated to 
the Wehrmacht High Command, remained unchanged: it was primarily the 
security of Norway and of the ore-mines of the Petsamo area. The version of 
31 January had made an offensive against the Murmansk region, involving 
units of the Finnish army, dependent on the Swedish railways being made 
available. If this was not the case, an attack could be launehed with two or 
three divisions from the Rovaniemi area and north of it, aimed at Kandalaksha 
Bay, with the objective of cutting off the Soviet forces to the north. In the 
event of the railway being available only for supply transports, direct attack 
was envisaged from northern Lapland via Petsamo against the ports of 
Murmansk and Polyarnyy. An amendment of 31 May 1941 emphasized the 
need to defend the Norwegian coast; the forces employed to that end were not 
to be substantially weakened by Barbarossa, but on the contrary reinforced. 
‘The attack on Murmansk, initially to be morely hemmed in, was now made 
dependent on the provision of additional forces; the operation against 
Kandalaksha was no longer mentioned at all. The objectives initially envisaged 
for the army in the south of Finland were, in the final version, exclusively 
assigned to Finnish units. They were to eliminate Hanko at an early stage, 
cover the deployment of German forces in the north, and immediately after- 
wards, in step with the advance of Army Group North, attack the Soviet forces 
at their south-eastern front. 

With the issuing of the directive at the end of January 1941 the army group 
and army commands were enlisted in the detailed preparation of the depioy- 
ment movements.'5? The army groups had to submit their demands and drafts 


"st Halder, Diaries, 832 (15 Dec. 1940}. On that day he envisaged the processing of the 
deployment directive by the army group chiefs of staff. Army Group B passed on the instructions 
to Seventeenth Army HQ for processing (for Army Group South), to Fourth Army EEQ (for Army 
Group Centre), and to Eighteenth Anny HQ (for Army Group North). Armd. Group Gude- 
rian was vo process the employment of all the armoured groups. See BA-MA, 18. Armee, 
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by the middle of February, and the armies—invoiving corps HQs and, as far 
as necessary, divisional staffs—had to process their instructions by the middle 
of March. To that end all command authorities not yet situated within the 
sphere of Army Group B hrad to transfer working staffs to the army group. The 
camouflaged take-over of command was to be accomplished by the army HQs 
between 3: April and the beginning of May. 
' The documentation customary in connection with military deployment 
directives—on the enemy, one’s own forces, communications, supplies, and 
air support—was frequently, following the issuing of the first version of the 
directive, not studied or updated until weeks or months later. Time and again 
Halder intervened to co-ordinate or correct, not always in agreement with his 
commander-in-chief, whose occasional encroachments into his sphere of 
authority——which, in Halder’s eyes, was the whole army—he instantly rejected. 
‘Specialized aspects of the further preparation of the army’s operations will 
be discussed elsewhere in this volume in so far as its scope permits. Closely 
related to operational plans were the issues of supplies for the army and of the 
force to be raised for that particular sector of the war. A brief outline of the 
quartermaster-general’s service and of the organizational structure of the army 
is therefore indispensable. 


(g} The Preparations of the Quartermaster-General 


It was the duty of the quartermaster-general in the Army General Staff ‘to 
supply the army with everything necessary for its striking power’ and ‘to shield 
it from anything that could impair its employability’.'5* This definition, first 
laid down in 1935, provided the foundation for the preparations that had to be 
made by the quartermaster-general for the war against the Soviet Union, 
although the changes which had occurred since the beginning of the war were 
taken into consideration.':? 


On 1 August 1940 Halder informed Major-General Wagner, the chief of the 
quartermaster-general’s staff, of Hitler’s intention to have preparations put 
in hand for war against the Soviet Union." Wagner immediately began his 


17562/8. Marcks, as early as 19 Nov. 1940, had prepared a first draft of ‘Considerations of an 
Offensive out of East Prussia’ for the initial move of Army Group North. The map exercise of 
Annd. Group Guderian, which, after the reflections of July-August, can hardly have found itself 
faced with an entirely new situation (see above, n. 60), concluded that 11 days were needed for an 
advance to the Dnieper: Halder, Diaries, 814 (28 Feb. 1941); Bericht Pz.Gr, 3/ic, BA-MA RH 21- 
3/v. 423; on Fourth Army HQ see Meier-Welcker, Aufzeichnungen, 95 ff. 


'8 H.Dy. go, Versorgung des Feldheeres [Supplies for the army in the field}, pts. 1 and 2, 1 Apr. 
1935. This regulation was further developed, especially pt. 2 with its numerical data. The 
‘Handbuch fir den Generalstabsdienst im Kriege’ (Manual for gencral-staff service in war] 
(H. Dv. g. 92) refers to this. 

49 On the development of military administration in war see Umbreit, Miltdrverwaltungen, 13, 
85 ff. (Poland), and Germany and the Second World War, ii. 138 ff, 260ff. 

© Halder, Diaries, 535 (1 Aug. 1940). Wagner, as chief of staff, had been de facto in charge of 
the department since 1935, but did not become quartermaster-general until] 1 Aug. 1940. The 
previous quartermaster-general, Lt.-Gen, Eugen Miiller, became general (special duties) with the 
C.-in-C. of the army; see sect. [.1v.1(g} at n. 173. On Wagner’s personality and work see Wagner, 
Generalquartiermetster, with contributions by officers close to him. 
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planning work in the areas of organization and infrastructure, proceeding from 
the general principle that the vastness of the future theatre of operations, the 
speed of the German advance, the length of supply-lines, and the poor 
transport facilities would demand the most economical use of supplies and 
means of transport. 

On 12 and 15 November 1940 Halder had himself briefed on the ‘basic 
aspects of supplies in the event of an operation in the east’."*' On the assump- 
tion of an army of about 3 million men, 300,000 horses, and 500,000 motor- 
vehicles, the central questions were those of the location of materials required, 
installation of repair workshops for motor-vehicles in and immediately behind 
the zone of operations, and the establishment of supply districts within the 
areas of the army groups and of the army in Romania. These supply districts 
were to be replenished by the chief of transport from supply assembly-points 
in Reich territory. This arrangement provided the basis of guidelines for the 
development of the railway network, of unloading and transioading stations, 
and of bridge-building and communication links. Halder in this context de- 
scribed supplying the army in the field as a leadership task which could not be 
tackled by organizational means alone. 

Along with the planning of the army’s material supplies and the replenish- 
ment of stores, Wagner devoted himself to training the officers in his service 
branch for the tasks awaiting them." The emphasis was on preparations 
for quartermaster service at corps and division level. To this end, allowing for 
the far-ranging movements to be expected, exercises were staged for quick 
adaptation of supplies to the intentions of the command and for the calcula- 
tion of supplies and transport facilities needed. Attention was paid to the 
differences in the supplies of mobile forces on the one hand and infantry 
formations on the other, and the quartermaster officers earmarked for ar- 
moured and motorized units were specially trained for the problems of large- 
scale and engagement-determined attacks. In addition they had to concem 
themselves with the problems of military administration, i.e. the utilization of 
occupied territory. 

Once the ‘Deployment Directive Barbarossa’ had been issued, all the prep- 
arations of the quartermaster-general were formulated as its appendix 6 and 
summarized in the ‘Directions for Supplies’, which were updated and issued 
in stages.'*3 

In his general guidelines for supplies to the troops (part a) the quartermas- 
ter-general applied the lessons of the campaign in the west, which had shown 
that direct supplies from Germany via the quartermaster services of the armies 
were no longer possible. He therefore created command authorities at the level 


"st Halder, Diaries, 685, 690. Halder concerned himself intensively with the transport problem 
as the basis of supplies. See Rohde, Wehrmachuransportwesen, 173 ff. PottgieBer, Deutsche 
Reichsbahn, 21 ff. 

‘= Richtlinien far die Ausbildung der Generalstabsoffiziere im Quartiermeisterdienst [Guide- 

_ lines for the training of general-staff officers in the quartermaster service}, 13 Nov. 1940, BA-MA 
RH 2/v. 155- 
3 BA-MA, Pz.Gr. 4/Qu, 22,392/4I- 
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of army groups; these were directly answerable to him and thus able to 
organize supplies from an expert point of view, independently of the orders of 
army group HQs.' They were responsible for the supply districts, which in 
turn controlled supply sections within the area of each army. It was there that 
supply-depots were to be established; these would make it possible, before the 
opening of an operation, to bridge a fourteen-day suspension of supply 
transports. In addition, the following stores were to be set up: 2 sets of 
ammunition for all weapons, 8 consumption quotas of fuel in barrels, 2 further 
consumption quotas in non-movable tank stores, and 20 sets of daily food 
rations. : 

- Part 8 of the instructions contained the regulations for the individual army 
group areas. These Jaid: down the further route of supply-channels to the 
armies and assigned supply- and service-units. For Army Group North use of 
the sea route was envisaged as soon as the war at sea and the progress of land 
operations permitted. 

The entire supply plan after the opening of operations was based on the 
assumption that during the whole operation, estimated to take four or five 
months, the army would essentially live off the land and provide itself with 
everything that could be manufactured within the country or was found there. 
The dependence of supply management on the transport system constituted a 
major problem, It was assumed that limited railway capacity would not be 
available until two weeks after the start of operations. As, moreover, it was not 
to be expected that any rolling-stock would be seized intact, it was decided to 
convert the railway network to the German gauge; this necessitated the pro- 
vision of appropriate construction units and the speediest possible organiza- 
tion of work-teams from prisoners of war and the native population.'® As for 
German transport capacity, the quartermaster-general, in addition to the 
army’s transport units, had at his disposal a ‘Groftransportraum’ (large-scale 
transport pool), made up of vehicles of the German Reich railway, industry, 
and other truck fleets; these were brought together under the control of the 
‘Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahr-Korps’ (NSKK: National Socialist motor 
transport corps). This transport capacity could be made available only shortly 
before the start of operations; it was to be integrated in the supply services of 
the armoured formations in such a way that requirements of ammunition and 
fuel were punctually available in the form of ‘hand baggage’. Supply districts 
were enjoined to exercise the strictest control over the use of this valuable 
transport capacity in order to make sure that it did not ‘seep away’ in the 
units."* The importance Haider attached to road-bome supplies, including 


4 Orders affecting the conduct of operations had to be signed by the chiefs of staff; on this see 
Wagner, Generalguartiermeister,; Fahndrich, ‘Aufgaben und Arbeit? (MS MGFA T-8-2); also 
Weinknecht, ‘Ossfeldzug’, 261 ff.; Ricker, ‘Vorbereitungen’, 313; Eckstein, ‘Tatigkeit’, 272 ff. 

8s For the movement of the bulk of the infantry divisions 15,000 pante peasant carts, complete 
with drivers and horses, were hired in Poland and subsequently also in the Ukraine: Halder, 
Diartes, 892 (28 Apr. 1941). 

6 Order of the quartermaster-general of 2g Apr. 1941, BA-MA, Pz.Gr. 4, 22,392/41. ‘Hand 
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Source: BA-MA, RH 3/v. 136. 
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DIAGRAM L.v.4. Structure of the Department for War Administration, as on 1 May 1941 
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their effect on operations, emerges from his note for his report to Hitler on 3 
February 1941: ‘Motor vehicle must accomplish everything.’'” 

The field branches of the quartermaster-general were staffed by the end of 
March 1941 and thus assumed supervision of the replenishment of depots. 
The idea was that the troops would go into action with £ set of ammunition, 
§ consumption quotas of fuel, and 4 days’ rations. Supplies for the mobile 
units, especially of motor-fuel, were to be ensured for the initial period by 
stocks carried in the ‘large-area transport pool’; beyond that, intermediate 
stores were to be set up about 100-200 kilometres behind the front, so as to 
keep transport lines short. The infantry formations were not expected to make 
such rapid progress and would therefore, at least initially, be supplied from 
stationary depots. A pause for rehabilitation once the first objectives were 
reached—some 300-400 kilometres beyond the jumping-off line—would be 
necessary for reasons of supplies; this had been taken into account by the 
operational planners. 

The quantities of ammunition to be stockpiled in the supply districts were 
laid down on 17 February 1941 as shown in Table L.1.4. Approximate figures 
for resences of ammunition stockpiled on 20 June 1941, including quantities 
added up to 25 June 1941, are given in Table L.1v.5. In addition there were 20 
trainloads of mobile Army High Command stores and 80 trains available for 
loading. 

The preparatory planning described above was in line with past supply 
practice, allowing for the necessary adjustments called for by the vastness of 
the space and its peculiarities. Planning was based on military necessities and 
was exclusively within the control of the chief of the Army General Staff and 
the quartermaster-general. 

The situation was rather different in the area of instructions on the subject 
of military sovereignty, security, and administration in the rearward army 
areas, and prisoners of war.'® Regulation of these questions depended pri- 
marily on the intentions which Hitler developed with regard to the future 
political conditions in the territory of the Soviet Union. On 18 December 1940 
the Wehrmacht operations department, as a supplement to Directive No. 21, 
had issued a draft of ‘Guidelines in special areas’, which presumably dealt with 
the purely military treatment of the issue of occupation administration; the 
contents of this may be surmised from the new regulation. On 3 March Hider 
rejected the draft and instead ordered a set of regulations going far beyond the 
military aspects of security and administration in a war-zone.'® This contained 
baggage’ was the requirement to be provided to the mobile units by the ‘large-scale transport 
pool’. 


'? Halder, KTB ii. 269 (2 Feb. 1941; not in trans.); K7B OKW i. 299 (3 Feb. 1941). 

‘8 Part c of the quartermaster-general’s instructions of 3 Apr. 1941 and appendix 6, pt c, 
annexe 2, of 14 May 1941 on economic organizations, BA-MA, Pz.Gr. 4, 22,392/41; guidelines on 
boory, confiscations, and exaction of services, 20 May 1941, BA-MAH 3/1; Hitlers Weisungen, 88- 
9 (not in trans.). 

‘© KTB OKW i. 340 ff. (4 Mar. 1941). 
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4. 0a} apie Liv.t. Ammunition Stockpiled in Supply Dis- 
. tricts, 17 February 1941 


District : Quantity (t.) © Subtotals 
“, North 2. 20,500 
~* North 1 22,060 42,560 
Centre 3 295540 
Centre2 | 12,030 
‘ Centre 1 45,890 87,460 
South 2 21,800 
South 1 20,500 42,300 
TOTAL ‘ 172,320 


Source: Annexe to OKH/GenStdH/GenQu Abt. KrVerw. No. I/ 
750/41, 17 Feb. 1941, order to command authorities, BA-MA RH 
IVIQ1. 


TABLE L.iv.2. Stockpiles of Ammunition, 21-25 June 
ro4t (t.) 


Supply district 


North Centre South 


Ist set 
(excl. troops) 19,000 38,000 24,000 
_ Stock 20 June 35,000 62,000 42,000 
Issued to 
army commands 14,000 27,000 18,000 
SUBTOTAL 68,000 127,000 84,000 
Additions up to 
25 June 1941 6,000 8,000 6,000 
TOTAL 94,000 135,000 90,000 


Source: Note for report by GenQu/Qu3/1, 21 June 1941, BA-MA 
RH 17/Ig1. 


elements of a future permanent domination, a task outside the traditional 
scope of any armed forces. Once again Hitler revealed to the generals his 
objective of creating a number of dependent territories, comparable in status 
to colonies, in the Soviet regions to be conquered. Their basis should be a 
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form of ‘socialism’, which, by excluding both the bourgeois intelligentsia with 
its aim of a Greater Russia and the existing ‘Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia, 
would eliminate any future threat to the Reich’. The political administration 
and the forcible securing of those territories was outside the responsibilities of 
the Army High Command, Having accomplished its operational tasks at the 
front, the army was to be teduced to a minimum—an idea from which the 
Army High Command also preceeded in its operational plans. 

As an intermediate solution, until the formation of their own ‘governments’, 
Hitler envisaged that these territories would be run by ‘Reich Commissariats’, 
supported by the military forces of Wehrmacht commanders. These forces, 
moreover, had to be available to the army for whatever tasks the security of 
operations at the front demanded. In order to prevent a ‘settling down’ of the 
army in the entire zone of operations, the sphere of responsibility of the army 
commander-in-chief was from the outset to be confined to as narrow an 
operational area as possible. 

Another provision of this concept was that not only would the military 
opposition at the front have to be broken as quickly as possible, but any sign 
of resistance to the occupying forces would have to be nipped in the bud. To 
that end the employment of the Security Service of the SS was envisaged, 
alongside the Secret Field Police, which had in the past been charged with 
such tasks as the executive of both the Abwehr (military counter-intelligence) 
and the army in the field. The task of the SS in the operational zone was, above 
all, instantly ‘to render harmless Bolshevik chieftains and commissars’.'? 
Three months later, at the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union, a 
series of guidelines, ordinances, and orders had been issued on this set of 
problems; these have since become the subject of extensive discussion. As, 
however, the origin, meaning, and application of these instructions can be 
adequately judged only with a knowledge of organizational competences, and 
because the responsibility of individuals for their consequences can only then 
be truly established, it is necessary to examine the instructions briefly at this 
point, 

Proceeding from Hitler’s above-mentioned fundamental decision, on 5 
March the Wehrmacht High Command notified the Army High Command 
that further regulations were due to be issued in good time prior to the 
beginning of the offensive. In line with existing practice, the legal departments 
of the two high commands were involved in the drafting, with assistance from 
the Army and Luftwaffe General Staffs and from the quartermaster depart- 
ments concerned. For the Army High Command the officers responsible were 
Lieutenant-General Eugen Miiller, general (special duties) attached to the 
commander-in-chief of the army, and the quartermaster-general. Miiller, 


17 Thid. 341. Wagner's report to Hitler on 13 Mar. 1941 was concerned with policing matters, 
i.e. the employment of the police in the rearward army areas and questions of entry to the 


. operational area, On 17 Mar. 1941 Wagner reported on the OKW guidelines: see Halder, Diaries, 


828 (13 Mar. 1941), 834 (18 Mar. 1941). 
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whose. service designation assigned him to the commander-in-chief of the 
army, came under the “Legal Affairs Group in the Army High Command’. In 
line with his service instructions, however, this group dealt only to a minor 
extent with matters assigned to it by the commander-in-chief; these were 
procedures reserved to him as the senior legal officer, regulation of powers 
relating to the confirmation of verdicts, the right of pardon, and the quashing 
of verdicts.’7! 

In all other matters the general (special duties) attached to the comman- 
der-in-chief of the army, and hence the Legal Affairs Group, acted accord- 
ing to the directive of the chief of the Army General Staff. These were 
predominantly: 


* control and supervision of the practice of criminal law in the army in the 
field and vis-a-vis the population of the occupied territory: in this area 
provision was made for co-operation between the Legal Affairs Group and 
the general (special duties} on the one hand and the Army Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Army General Staff on the other, whenever matters of 
discipline and criminal jurisdiction converged; further, co-operation with 
the Army Personnel Department in criminal cases involving officers, and 
with the quartermaster-general with regard to the application of criminal 
law relating to the local population; 

* ‘co-operation with the War Administration Department of the quarter- 
master-general with regard to questions of martial law, criminal jurisdic- 
tion in the occupied territories, and the law relating to prisoners of war; 

* co-operation with the senior quartermaster IV on matters of international 
law. 


This meant that the formal severance of the Legal Affairs Group from the 
quartermaster-general’s sphere, i.e. the Army General Staff, was de facto 
rescinded for ali matters relating to the army in the field and the zone of 
operations by virtue of Halder’s right to issue instructions to the ‘general 
(special duties) attached to the commander-in-chief of the army’. 

Hitler’s directive on the ‘practice of jurisdiction in the Barbarossa zone of 
operations and on special measures by army personnel’ of 5 March, together 
with his ordinance of 13 May 1941, meant that military administration was to 
confine itself to securing the material assets needed by the German forces, 
their transportation and storage, and their protection and distribution.'? In 
addition, they were obliged to co-operate with ‘the agencies of the Reich 
Leader SS’. These, however, were already engaged in security and reconnais- 
sance tasks, with the further intention of establishing permanent domi- 
nation." 


™ Der ObdH/GenStdH/GZ (9) 1. Staffel No. 2182/40 geh., 29 Sept. 1941, signed p.p. Halder, 
BA-MA RH 19 IIY/146. 

17 See Diagram Liv.4. This concerns administration by the army, not the military administra- 
tion authorities. Ordinance on jurisdiction: OKW/WFSUL (1V/Qu) No. 44178/41 g.Kdes. Chefs., 
14 May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 577. 

'3 ‘Regelung des Einsatzes der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD im Verband des Heeres’ [Regu- 
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The ordinance on the practice of jurisdiction contained four sections. The 
first of these dealt with the treatment of criminal actions committed by enemy 
civilians in the rearward areas and by irregulars. The ruling that collective 
punishment could be ordered by an officer not below the rank of battalion 
commander reflected Halder’s anxiety, on the one hand, to ensure the.safety 
of the troops and, on the other, to prevent arbitrary action or violence by 
individuals. The second section stated that, in the event of criminal actions by 
members of the German Wehrmacht against the local population there was no 
obligation to prosecute, except for certain crimes of violence. This was justi- 
fied by the Bolshevik influence on the 1918 revolution in Germany and during 
the postwar period. In such cases the senior law officer had to decide whether 
a juridical penalty was called for or whether disciplinary punishment was 
sufficient. : - 

Section 3 made it the duty of commanders in the field to brief all their 
officers on section I thoroughly and. in good time. 

Fourthly, their legal advisers were to be notified of the regulations and of 
verbal reports to the commanding generals on the subject of the leadership’s 
political intentions. Only verdicts in line with those intentions were to be 
confirmed.'4 

The commander-in-chief of the army issued these guidelines on 24 May 
1941, accompanied by supplementary instructions. To begin with, he empha- 
sized that the measures taken in the area of security and rapid pacification 
should not be allowed to detract from the principal task of the army, and that 
the drastic procedure laid down by Hitler applied to serious cases of insurrec- 
tion. Criminal actions of a lesser kind were to be punished according to the 
decision of an officer. In accordance with the supplements, which had to be 
regarded as absolutely mandatory, it was the duty of superior officers to 
prevent arbitrary acts by individual members of the forces at all costs. The 
suspension of jurisdiction in the occupied territory was seen as a temporary 
state of affairs; proposals for its restoration from army HQs up to army groups, 
and thence to the Army High Command, were expected. 

This was Brauchitsch’s understanding; during the period which followed it 
was passed on verbally by the general (special duties), the quartermaster- 
general, and the competent judges to the command authorities down to 
division level.'5 As in the ordinance itself, it was now expressly laid down that 


lation of the employment of the security police and the SS security service within the structure of 
the army}, OKH/GenSidH/GenQu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung, 28 Apr. 1941, and ‘Grundsatze fir die 
Zusammenarbeit zwischen Geheimer Staatspolizei und den Abwehrdiensten der Wehrmachi’ 
[Principles of co-operation between the secret state police (Gestapo) and the counter-intelligence 
services of the Wehrmacht], 23 Dec. 1936, BA-MA RH 19 HI/388, 271. See the regulation during 
the Balkan campaign, 2 Apr. 1941, OKH/GenStdH/GenQw Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. IL. 0308/ 
4!, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 23. 

4 A clear ruling was indispensable to Wagner because his instructions required a legal basis 
and time was running short, 

WS OKH/Gen.z.b.V.b. ObdH/Gr.R.Wes. No. 80/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 May 1941, BA-MA RH 
22/155. For the passing on of this ordinance see BA-~-MA RH 19 HI/722, annexes 24, and 37; Pz.Gr. 
3/Ic, Tatigkeitsbericht [Activity report] No. 2, Jan.—July 1941, BA-MA RH 21-3/423, reproduced 
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‘the second section, relating to criminal proceedings for excesses committed by 

members of the German forces, was not to be publicized. In all cases where 
only disciplinary punishments for criminal acts were being considered, it was 
necessary to examine whether that was sufficient or whether criminal proceed- 
ings should be started. 

This meant that the legal position should be aimed at which had applied in 
the past and which was laid down in article 16a of the ‘Decree on military 
criminal proceedings in war and during special Operations’, as well as in an 
ordinance of the commander-in-chief of the army on the subject of disciplin- 
ary punishment.'® That legal ordinance of 1938 ruled that no action might be 
taken without court proceedings against citizens of enemy countries who had 
committed punishable actions against the occupying power. Admittedly, a 
proviso was added even then, to the effect that ‘the rulings of the present 
ordinance for proceedings against citizens of enemy countries’ might need 
amending ‘if in those countries the procedural rules and their application do 
not guarantee the same legal security’. This undoubtedly meant that their 
application could be restricted to those enemy countries which recognized the 
Hague Land War Convention and the Agreement on Prisoners of War. 
Neither was recognized by the Soviet Union in 1941. 

As for the guidelines on the treatment of political commissars, Brauchitsch 
likewise curbed arbitrary actions by ordering that the prerequisite of proceed- 
ings against that circle of persons must be ‘that the individual in question 
places himself, or intends to place himself, against the German Wehrmacht by 
a specific identifiable action or attitude’. The ‘disposal’ of commissars with the 
fighting forces had to be accomplished discreetly outside the combat zone 
proper, on the order of an officer, after the commissars had been separated 
from their men. 

That was the legal position which the army commander-in-chief laid down 
in his ordinances. What divergences occurred in practice, and under what 


m garbled form in Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, Docs. 14, 19, according 1 NOKW 2672. 
Regrettable in particular is che omission of the justification for severe penal measures (paragraph 
A) and of paragraph 8 on the sole decision of the senior law officer in penal measures against 
German servicemen. 


"% Verordnung uber das Sonderstrafrecht im Kriege und bei besonderem Einsatz (KSSVQ) 
(Ordinance on special criminal law in war and during special operations] and Verordnung fiber 
das militarische Strafverfahren im Kriege und bei besonderem Einsatz (KStVO) [Ordinance on 
military penal proceedings in war and during special operations), 17 Aug. 1938, with amendments 
in H.Dv. 3/13 and analogous service imstructions of the Luftwaffe and navy, with evidence of 
publication and of the amendments in RGB/. (1939) and (1940). Based upon its is the ordinance 
of the C.-in-C. of the army, 12 Nov. 1939, HVBI. (1939), pt. c. No. 1071. 

Judgements on the attitude of the C.-in-C. of the army have so far failed to take appropriate 
note of the fact that reference was expressly made to the invocation by the army C.-in-C. of the 
authority deriving from Article 16a of KStVO. There was certainly a serious effort by Brauchitsch 
to avoid the tightening of the regulations that was being feared and to maintain the existing legal 
position. This can be shown even after the commencement of operations (see sect. I¥.1.1(6) at n. 
172). It is also obvious that the interpretations of the juridical situation in the press, which fail to 
take note of the text of the above-mentioned ordinances of 1938~—9, miss the point. 
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conditions they were ordered, tolerated,-or punished is another question—one 
that will arise from case to case. To demote Brauchitsch’s ordinance to the 
status of a non-committal formula, or to view it solely as a measure for the 
preservation of discipline—even though that is of overriding importance in any 
army in the world, if only in the interest of orderly combat—does not seem 
fair. ‘ . ; 

The regulations in the field of executive power were to have far-reaching 
consequences on the work of the quartermaster-general. His department’s 
administrative tasks in the Barbarossa zone of operations were determined, 
and greatly circumscribed, by the guidelines on special areas supplementing 
Directive No. 21 and the subsequent service instructions for Wehrmacht 
commanders, as well as by the activity of the Economic Staff East.'7 Wagner 
in consequence proceeded from the assumption that the systematic adminis- 
tration and utilization of the occupied country was a cura posterior and no 
business of the army’s.' At the same time, any senseless destruction or 
wastage of assets of value to the war effort had to be avoided within the area 
of the fighting forces. 

Collection of material! of value to the war effort was regulated by guidelines 
of the economic organization on 14 May 1941; these applied to the entire 
occupied territory.' Although their primary purpose was to keep the army 
supplied, preparations were to be made at the same time for the utilization of 
the occupied territory for the Four-year Plan. In consequence, the economic 
staff with its economic agencies was, even within the army’s zone, no longer 
subordinate to the army’s command authorities. The quartermaster-general, 
however, was exceedingly concerned to achieve the most efficient possible 
collection and utilization of any material for the army, not only because of 
supply shortages but also because of foreseeable transport bottlenecks. Thus, 
in addition to the administrative regulations and the ‘Guidelines for booty, 
confiscation, and exacting of services’, which concerned fiscal questions relat- 
ing to the property of the Red Army and civilian population, he issued an 
‘Order for the securing of booty during operations’.'* 

Army and corps commands were instructed immediately to secure cap- 
tured stocks for keeping military operations going——primarily foodstuffs, 
motor-fuel, motor-vehicles, horses and horse-drawn vehicles, armmunition, 
weapons and equipment, medical material, and (to some extent) clothing. All 
unwanted stocks were to be passed on to the command agencies of the 
qQuartermaster-general. Each Wehrmacht service was to receive only the 
portion of booty used by it; specific equipment was to be handed over to the 
Luftwaffe or the navy. The decision on the final aliocation of motor-vehicles 

"7 On the general issue of economic planning see sect. J.1.2(@) (Miiller). 

tt Part c of Wagner’s instructions (above, n. 168). ™ See n. 168. 

™ Befehi fir die Erfassung der Beute [Order for the securing of booty], BA-MA H 179/285 
‘Richtlinien fiir Beute, Beschlagnahmung und Inanspruchnahme von Dienstleistungen’ [Guide- 


lines on booty, confiscation, and exacting of services], with Jod!’s comment on misgivings by the 
Foreign Department, BA-MA RW 4/v. 525 and H 3/1. 
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was to be made by the Plenipotentiary-General for Motor Transport. An 
attached list of urgently needed material clearly revealed the gaps in German 
stockpiles. 

‘The zone between the rearward area of an army (‘riickwdrtiges 
Armeegebiet’) and Germany, or the Reich commissariats, or Germany’s allies, 
was called ‘rearward army area’ (‘riickwartiges Heeresgebiet’). For the dis- 
charge of the great variety of tasks to be expected, the creation of HQ staffs 
‘commander rearward army area’ for the three army groups was ordered on 15 
March 1941. The three staffs, 101, 102, and 103, were set up from the stafis of 
the general (special duties} attached to the commander in France and in 
Belgium and Northern France, and the general (special duties) III in the Army 
High Command. Allocation of el proceeded gradually in the form of three 
security divisions."*! 

In view of the expected speedy execution of the campaign the duties of the 
commander of the rearward army area were to be of a temporary character 
only. The commander, answering directly to the army group HQ, exercised 
executive power in accordance with the directives of the general commanding 
the army group; he was responsible for the security and utilization of the 
country. Objects to be safeguarded were supply-bases, supply-routes, trans- 
port centres and bridges, transport, airfields, railways, and signals communi- 
cations. Added to these were the guarding of prisoners of war, their 
employment, and the guarding of stores left behind and of captured stocks. 

The commanders of the security divisions were to act in agreement with the 

command agency of the quartermaster-general, the senior quartermasters of 
the separate armies, the managers of supply-depots, and the communications 
commanders. A small number of well-equipped bases for supplies and for 
controlling the country were to be set up. 
. Field garrison HQs and local garrison HQs were to be equipped as perma- 
nent posts in accordance with directives from army group HQs. With the 
security and police forces under their command they were to secure strong 
points against enemy action. 

Field gendarmerie and police units were to be employed in traffic control 
and maintaining order. Intervention groups (one regiment) were to be held 
available at tactically important points and employed against scattered enemy 
forces or emerging bands. To that extent these formations came under the 
command of the army group commander-in-chief. 

For technical tasks (electricity, water, gas) and workshops the armies had 
technical battalions at their disposal; each army group, moreover, had a 
detachment of the Technische Nothilfe (Technical emergency service), Their 
tasks were to be co-ordinated by the command authorities.'® 


4 Establishment instruction of 15 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/1-2. Guidelines for the taining 
of the security divisions and of the forces under the command of the commander of the rearward 
army area of 21 Mar. 194t, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 100. 

2 See Hampe and Bradley, Die unbekannie Armee, 35 ff. 
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From the very outset the Army High Command refused to allow the 
quartermaster-general any additional forces for the discharge of these mani- 
fold tasks beyond his nine security divisions. Wagner was referred to the offer 
of the police to provide forces for that purpose. This represented a first step 
towards co-operation, which led to the assignment of battalions of regular 
police to the commanders of the rearward army areas. The other side of the 
coin was that these forces, in personnel terms, simultaneously came under the 
command of the ‘senior SS and police commanders’. More far-reaching 
arrangements, relating to the sphere of the security police, granting it the right 
to arrest “important individuals (leading émigrés, saboteurs, terrorists, etc.)’ 
and to execute civilians on its own responsibility, led, according to a diary 
entry by Halder on 25 March 1941, to a protest by Brauchitsch, who had 
evidently not been informed, although his signature stood under the agree- 
ment of 28 March. Brauchitsch now insisted that an immediate separation be 
carried out between the range of duties of the Secret Field Police and the SS 
Security Service; he authorized army group and army commanders, if they saw 
fit, to suspend their activities if these were apt to interfere with the progress of 
operations.’ This arrangement, proposed by Brauchitsch, became irrelevant 
the moment the army’s own security agencies ceased to be available in suf- 
ficient numbers. 

The quartermaster-general’s range of duties thus overlapped, inter alia in 
the field of military security and administration in the widest sense, with the 
theoretically entirely separate areas of occupation policy and economic man- 
agement. The staffing of the garrison HQs, of the security units, and the rest 
of the rearward services inevitably called for ‘helping out’ wherever the 
fighting front, the economic organization, or any other authority required 
services. But the overriding task remained the provision of supplies to the 
army in the field; here the quartermaster-general was dependent not only on 
strategic and operational decisions, but also on the capacity of the transport 
system and on the work performance of the Todt Organization, the Reich 
Labour Service, and the prisoners of war. It was these that would decide 


whether or not the army in the east was viable and whether its operations 
could be sustained. 


(hk) The Structure of the Army in the East and Deployment 
(See Annexe Volume, No. 1) 


Organizational measures normally reflect proposed control of a future devel- 
opment or intended reactions to it. Isolated consideration of the organization 
of a military force therefore has justification only in terms of pure history of 
military structures. If, nevertheless, the structure of the army in the summer of 
1940 is specifically examined here, then the purpose is to provide a clear 
overview, one which will make it possible to describe the problems of its 


'*s This was in line with the regulation first ordered by Halder for the Balkan campaign on 2 
Apr. 1941. 
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* technical and material equipment. These in turn were governed by the overall 
Management of personnel and material. 

To begin with, it should be made clear that the restructuring and reorgani- 
zation, as well as the training and equipment, of the army for a combat task 
against an enemy superior in numbers and material potential, occupying a 
geo-strategically vast territory, could obviously not merely be a reshaping or 
restructuring of the existing fighting force; it had to be a new structure from 
scratch, calling for an infringement of the criteria of personnel selection valid 
in the past as well as for consideration of the limits of any rearmament. Fhe 
extent to which personnel and material resources were necessary, or feasible, 
would depend on strategic objectives and on the anticipated expenditure of 
forces. Finally, a decision would have to be made on what tasks were to be 
assigned to the army and which would be performed by war-service labour, the 
Reich Labour Service, the Todt Organization, and other Wehrmacht auzxili- 
aries. The transport sector at any rate was dependent, both for organization 
and for the practical implementation of its tasks, on the personnel of the Reich 
railways and of the railway administrations of occupied Europe operating 
under Reich railway management. 

The assessment of the presumed further development of the war, both by 
Hitler and by the military high commands, at the height of the campaign in the 
west was reflected towards the end of May in a reorientation of the disposition 
of forces. On 28 May 1940 Hitler, expecting an early arrangement with Britain, 
informed the commander-in-chief of the army of his intention to have the 
army gradually reduced to a peace footing.“ The eventual total strength to be 
aimed at was 24 armoured and 12 motorized divisions, as well as 30-40 other 
divisions. Along with the intention to modernize the army and keep it available 
solely for security tasks in the broadest meaning of the term, the reduction of 
the approximately 160 mobilized major formations was to meet the manpower 
needs of the economy, especially an intensified rearmament of the Luftwaffe 
and the navy. First.calculations by the organization department of the Army 
General Staff suggested a useful structure of 22 armoured divisions, 11 motor- 
ized, 24 infantry, and 6 mountain divisions; in addition an initial requirement 
was indicated for a separate airborne army of 6 infantry and 3 mountain 
divisions. 

The prerequisite of a restructuring of the army along these lines was the 
conclusion of a secure peace. Until such time, a transitional army was to be 
created, utilizing the experiences of the operations recently concluded and 
effectively relieving the manpower needs of industry. On 12 June the organi- 
zation department of the Army General Staff submitted a rough calculation 
which provided for the disbandment of 40 divisions. On 15 June Hitler 
endorsed this proposal with a first directive demanding that, even before the 
conclusion of the campaign in the west, a start should be made on the 


‘8s See sects. 2 and 3 of the present chapter. 
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doubling of the mobile units cand the reduction of a overall strength: of the 
army to 120 divisions. ea el 

In spite of a flare-up of the political and military scene in the Baltic countries 
and along the Romanian frontiers—which was closely watched by the foreign 
ministry and by the Wehrmacht—Halder on 16 June arranged for the transfer 
of surprisingly weak army units to the east, as against the disposition of forces 
elsewhere. A mere 15 divisions were to be moved to the east, compared with 
a strength of 85 divisions, 20 of them mobile, in the west. For securing Norway 
and stepping up the pressure on Sweden Halder envisaged a total of 12 
divisions and 2-3 armoured formations. However, the reconstitution of 45 
major formations by means of material to be held in readiness remained an 
option under consideration. 

On 18 June the organization department’s detailed and comprehensive plan 
was ready to be submitted. Alongside the modernization of the army and its 
reduction to the size envisaged by Hitler, the plan already contained a first 
suggestion of Halder’s concept for the repulse of a possible attack by the Red 
Army, which had just then begun to move westwards. On 23 June Hitler 
approved the views and the structural proposals of the army commander-in- 
chief. 

‘The very next day the army group commands were given a first briefing on 
general intentions. On 26 June the ‘Order for the Regrouping of the Army’ was 
issued, followed on 30 June by the order relating to the reduction and restruc- 
turing of the army. On 28 June Halder in person, at Army Group B head- 
quarters in Versailles, briefed the representatives of the operations and 
quartermaster departments of the army groups and armies on all the measures 
planned, proceeding from the assumption that the main weight of the war 
effort, ‘so long as the political situation remains unchanged’, would lie with 
the Luftwaffe and the navy.'*5 The head of the operations department empha- 
sized in his report that priority would be given to initiating the transfer of the 
units earmarked for the east; the mobile units were to set off at once. The staff 
of ‘Group Guderian’ were to hold themselves available in Berlin for Eight- 
eenth Army HQ; the mobile divisions and corps commands would initially 
come under the Director-General of Training for rehabilitation and would 
then be placed under the tactical command of Eighteenth Army HQ. 

In accordance with the order of 30 June, 35 divisions were to be disbanded 
and dismissed—as it seemed, for good. These were the divisions of the 5th and 
6th wave, the focal rifle divisions (altogether £8 units), 4 positional divisions, 
and 13 divisions of the 3rd wave." The older age-groups, including men born 
in 1908, were to be discharged; the younger men were to be assigned to units 
which would continue to exist. Generally, there was to be an assimilation of 


'®s Minutes of the conference and the orders concerned, BA-MA RH ro Iil/141. 

*% The subdivision of the army into ‘waves’ was carried out—proceeding from the peacetime 
army—in order to identify the units which were equivalent in terms of equipment and combat- 
readiness. See Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 122-46, 153 ff; and sect. J.m.4 (Miller). 
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personnel and equipment to the divisions of the Ist wave. The last third of the 
1919 class and the 1920 class were to be called up for the autumm of I940 and 
trained." 

Disbanding, restructuring, and replenishing the units were the duty of the 
Director-General of Training. Training and commanding the units, however, 
remained the duties of the command authorities of the field forces. The 
divisions were given a new order of battle; this was partly based on recent 
experience conceming the relationship between the size of a unit and the 
effectiveness of its command—this applied to the armoured and mobile units, 
as well as to the light divisions—and also on the limits set by the availability of 
weapons, equipment, and motor-vehicles. Alongside the divisions, the army 
treops, which were assigned to army groups and armies for special tasks, on a 
case-by-case basis, were lifted out of their previous subordinate positions to 
become the core of mebile formations shortly to be established and of new 
army troops. Simultaneously, army troops had to be rapidly assigned to 
Eighteenth Army command. Primarily, however, the 4 armoured and 2 motor- 
ized divisions which were grouped together under XXX (met.) Army Corps 
and XVI Army Corps and whose engagement-planning was in the hands of 
XIX (mot.) Army Corps, the "Group Guderian’ in Berlin, had to be trans- 
formed to fit into the new structure and rehabilitated."*= The army com- 
mander-in-chief’s order of 30 June 1940 took account of Halder’s estimate of 
the situation at the end of June to the extent that, beyond the establishment 
of a combat-ready army of the above-mentioned size, the Director-General of 
Training had to make preparations for the raising of 20 ‘occupation divisions’ 
in such a way that this could be put into effect at any time after 15 September. 
Moreover, preparations were going ahead for the assembly of captured 
weapons for the establishment of further divisions. This meant that the frame- 
work of the 120-division army was already exceeded.'® Eventually the general 
staff declared the reduction of the army to be impossible if its combat- 
readiness was at the same time to be maintained. The result was that Hitler, 
following a report by the commander-in-chief of the army, decided on 13 July 


“7 Befehl ObdH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. No. 969/40, 30 June 1940, BA-MA RH 19 Ii/iq1. The 
1921 and 1922 classes were called up on 1 Mar. and 1 May 1941; see Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 
Tol. 

"8 OKH/Chef HRiist u. BdE betr. Auffillung und Auffrischung von Pz. und mot. Div. [re 
replenishment and rehabilitation of armd, and mot. divisions], 18 July 1940, BA-MA RH 19 II 
147. That rehabilitation had to be completed by 31 Aug. 1940; after that date elements of units had 
to be surrendered for the establishment of new units. Even during restructuring of these units, 
readiness to move off within 72 hours was to be maintained for combat-worthy elements. 

% Tt would be difficult to dismiss altogether a connection between this provident intra-army 
enlargement and Halder’s ideas after 15 June 1940. The 10 enviseged motorized infantry divisions 
of the army were further augmented by 3 divisions of the Waffen-SS and the ‘Grofdeutschland’ 
and ‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’ brigades, the Brigade goo, and the Armoured Brigades too and 
Lor, equipped with captured tanks and set up in France. Halder moreover envisaged 25 battalions 
(fom the divisions to be disbanded) for the guarding of prisoners: Halder, Diaries, 496 (5 July 
1940). 
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1940 to disband only 17 of the 35 divisions. The bulk of the men of the 
remaining 18 divisions were merely to be granted leave while remaining 
available to the army. This measure was ordered on 22 July, one day after 
Hitler’s briefing from Brauchitsch.' Rearrangement of the call-up classes and 
replenishment of all units to the level of the Ist wave were postponed; certain 
priorities now had to be observed. 

Hitler’s decision of 31 July 1940 to have prepatations started for a war 
against the Soviet Union created a new situation in the areas of army structure, 
including the pianned restructuring, and the assignment of existing material 
and of material yet to be provided, and in that of training; all these went far 
beyond the organizational set-up envisaged. Now the army was to be enlarged 
to 180 divisions, and the reserve army and army troops, originally scheduled at 
20 divisions, extended and equipped. This enlargement of the army took place 
under the difficult circumstances of preparations for a landing in Britain— 
these preparations had to be maintained—and of the intensified reinforcement 
of Eighteenth Army with army troops and the provision of construction units, 
equipment, and all kinds of material of which the Director-General of Train- 
ing had only a limited supply. 

By September the replenishment of existing divisions and their equipment 
had progressed sufficiently for partial units to be designated as the cores of 
divisions to be newly established.’ On 26 September the transformation of 
infantry divisions into armoured and motorized divisions was initiated. Parts 
of the 9 divisions which were laying off men were moreover to be used for 
establishing the 4th and 5th Mountain Divisions, and for re-establishing the 20 
infantry divisions of the 11th and 12th waves. Only these two waves, along with 
the motorized units and army troops, could be regarded as genuinely battle- 
worthy new units. But here too a restriction had to be accepted, since of the 
10 divisions of the 12th wave 4 were being established only as ‘light divisions’. 
These divisions had just 2 instead of the usual 3 infantry regiments; they had 
fewer weapons and were intended for operations in impassable terrain. 
Another peculiarity was the 5th Light Infantry Division (mot.), which was 
earmarked for North Africa and part of whose core personnel had come from 
3rd Armoured Division. 

Replacement of the releases, which affected nearly ali the divisions of the 
army after September 1940, came initially from the reserve detachments, 
provided that these included trained personnel. In addition, there were the 
untrained recruits enlisted in October. 

Battle-worthiness could be established only in stages for the separate waves. 


10 Thid. 491 (3 July 1940), 506 (13 July 1949), $23 (19 July 1940); OKH/GenStdH/Org. Abt. No. 
1102/40, 22 July 1940 bewr. Verringerung und Umglicderning des Feldheeres [re diminution and 
restructuring of the field forces], BA-MA RH 19 Iil/t41; also Muller-Hillebrand, Heer, ti. 63-4. 

‘ Miuller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii, 78ff., table 19; OKH orders for the establishment of new 
divisions: BA-MA RH tg ITL/147. 
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The last of the battle-worthy divisions to reach that state of readiness by mid- 
May 1941 were the atmoured and motorized formations." The main reason 
for this late date for the highly technical formations was the shortage of tanks, 
vehicles, and equipment. Motor-vehicles were only gradually being provided, 
and 20th Armoured Division and the motorized infantry divisions were uni- 
formly equipped with French material. This required the setting up of appro- 
priate replacement columns and depots. For the divisions of the 11th and 12th 
waves French vehicles with caterpillar tracks (genslettes) were made available 
for the creation of anti-tank units. Altogether 4,930 captured armoured ve- 
hicles, including ammunition trailers, were used for that purpose. Armoured 
Brigades 100 and 101 were likewise set up in France on the basis of captured 
material. This motley equipment, further increased by Czech production and 
what was left of Polish booty, not only caused difficulties in training and 
operational use but also created friction in the entire supply process. It must 
be obvious even from this haphazard selection of instances that the material 
equipment of the ground forces for the intended war against the Soviet Union 
was based primarily on existing army material, with captured equipment 
available as a second string, new production being drawn upon only as a third 
resort. '% ; 

The reorganization of the major army formations in September 1940 was 
based on the assumption that in the west there remained only security tasks, 
and that the mobile and battle-worthy formations earmarked for the Soviet 
Union would gradually have to be moved back to Reich territory. These 
changes, which coincided with the final phase of the deployment of the eastern 
army, were initiated by the subdivision of areas of command and by the 
creation of new command authorities.'* The three existing army group com- 
mands were increased by a further one (D); this was intended to remain 
behind in the occupied western territories. Army Group C HQ was transferred 
to Dresden on 1 November [940; there it was given the task of supervising the 
training and instruction of the divisions stationed on German war territory, 
and ensuring their combat-readiness. These units, whose material and person- 
nel were supplied by the military districts, thus came under the command of 
a field-force authority; this, it was intended, would safeguard the Army Gen- 
eral Staff’s interests with regard to their future employment. To this end, 
Eleventh Army HQ (Leipzig) and Second Army HQ (Munich) were placed 
under the Army Group command. 

For the command of the mobile formations—armoured divisions and 


™ The following data according to Haider, Diaries, 588-9 (17 Sept. 1940), 746 (23 Dec, 1940}, 
852 (3 Apr. 1941). On combat-readiness, however, note the limitation for ‘Group Guderian’ and 
for the formations to be employed in the Bajkans after Jan. 1941. On 6 June 1941 Halder observed: 
*The armoured divisions in the east are not the same as last year in the west’ (minute of his report 
at Zossen, AOK 18/la, KTB, BA-MA 9601/2). 

% See sect. Liq at n. 434 (Miiller). 

‘4 Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 68 ff., establishment instructions with the new orders of batde: 
BA-MA RH 19 EI1/146 and 147. 
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motorized infantry divisions'%—the staffs of XXII Army Corps (Ammoured 
Group 1) and XIX Army Corps (Armoured Group 2), set up during the 
western campaign and there named after their commanding generals von 
Kleist and Guderian, were increased by two and on 16 November (7 
December in the case of Armoured Group 4) renamed Armoured Group 1-4 
HQs.'% These group commands were intended to assume the leadership of a 
multiplicity of mobile units during operations; outside operations their supe- 
rior army commands were to regulate their employment. This subordination 
to an army HQ subsequently resulted in considerable friction, aggravated by 
personal disagreements. These emerged even at the initial stage of an opera- 
tion and called for considerable diplomatic skill on the part of Halder and the 
army commander-in-chief. 

The principal task of these command authorities was training based on the 
lessons of the western campaign and on the combat conditions likely to be 
encountered in a future theatre of war. By means of regular inspections and 
submission of up-to-date reports on the state of the divisions an accurate 
picture of their combat-readiness was obtained.'” Exempt from that super- 
vision were the divisions of the 83th and 14th waves, which were to be used as 
occupation troops; they were composed of the ‘divisions on leave’, to be 
recalled when released from the armaments industry, mines, and agriculture 
after January 1941. Altogether 84 divisions were either restructured or newly 
established by 1 April 1941.°% 

The main effort of the army was in the areas of training and equipment. 
These activities, however, were disrupted for some of the units by an 
envisaged employment connected with the dispute between Hungary and 
Romania, a dispute verging on war itself, and by the assembly of Twelfth 
Army, later also of Second Anmy, for the campaign against Greece and 
Yugoslavia.'” 

Intensive training was also started for the officer corps by the War Academy, 
and courses were organized for medium-ranking and unit commanders. Of 
particular importance to Halder was the training of general-staff officers both 


‘8 The term ‘mobile formations’ is used here for the formations listed, even though initially 
only the armoured units and the cavalry division were so designated. 

1% OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt., 16 Nov. 1940 for Armd. Gps. 1-3, 7 Dec. 1940 for Armd. Group 
4. Reorganization to the new wartime strength took place with effect from 13 Dec. 1940: BA-MA 
RH 19 Iil/146. 

7 These reports are found, for example, in H.Gr. C, BA-MA RH 19 IIl/148 and 149. Training 
of the armoured groups was supervised by Armoured Group 3 HQ, Second Army HQ was placed 
under Army Group B at the beginning of April and was subsequently employed against Yugosia- 
via, Eleventh Army HQ (‘Command Staff Munich’) transferred to Romania at the beginning of 
May as ‘Command of the German Forces’ there. 

'® Halder, Dianes, 547-8 (12 Aug. 940). 

19 See sect. 1.1.2 at n. 82 (Forster). On the disruptive effects on army development see Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 83 ff. From 28 Mar. 1941 onwards Halder (Diaries, 842-3) was caleulating the 
rehabilitation periods for the formations, especially the mobile forces; see also Halder, Diaries, 855 
(4 Apr. 1941), 861-2 (7 Apr. 1941}. Apart from the delay of Barbarossa, Halder was uneasy about 
the prematurely tied-down OKH reserves. 
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for. existing staffs and for those to be newly set up.?” The requirement for 
general-staff. officers—beyond those. already available and allowing for the 
existing reserve of 64 officers—amounted to 138. To that end two courses of 
approximately ten weeks’ duration were set up." The number of general-staff 
posts, however, increased from 982 in November to 1,053 in the spring of 1941 
because of the demands of the quartermaster-general for his field agencies 
attached to the army groups, for the security divisions and the commanders of 
the rearward army areas, and for liaison staffs. Because of the shortage of 
qualified officers, eligible for general-staff training on account, of their age, 
and in view of the great needs of the fighting forces for new posts and for the 
replacement of over-age front-line officers, it was decided to appoint reserve 
officers to the posts of third general staff officers (Ic, responsible for enemy 
situation) at divisions, corps HQs, and the new army HQs; these now had to 
be trained.?? On g November 1940 Halder issued an order for the training of 
general-staff officers; this stressed the need for ‘instruction in the ideas of 
combat conditions in the enlarged Greater German territory’.?" 

The guidelines for the training of the troops were issued as early as July 
1940. Training of recruits, performed partly in the field army and partly in 
the reserve army, was reorganized by ordinance of 21 September with regard 
to the classes to be called up—1919 (remainder) and 1920. The training period 
was estimated at three months, as against the eight weeks customary until then 


2 “These were 1 army group HQ (D), 3 army HQs (Fifteenth, Eleventh, Seventeenth), (4 corps 
HQs, 2 Higher Commands, and three agencies for the rearward areas. In addition, general-staff 
officers were needed for 42 divisions, as well as, after Feb.—Mar., for the ‘divisions on leave” and 
for the staffs of the Wehrmacht commanders in the cast. 

>» OKH/GenStdH/GZ, ‘Die personelle Entwicklung des Generalstabes des Heeres wahrend 
des Krieges 1939/1942" [Personnel rrends in the Army General Staff during the war, 1939-42], BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 238 and v. 154-7. 

22 These Ic officers came from a great variety of professiona! groups. Their selection no doubt 
allowed for the belief that, during tranquil periods, the Ic would largely be concerned with troop 
care and ‘intellectual armament’. Generally speaking, however, this abandonment of a branch of 
the general staff to reserve officers testifies to its low assessment; it was always regarded only as 
a short-term appointment. The most prominent exception was Gehlen—which only confirms the 
thesis. 

* In his order (BA-MA RH 2/¥. 238) Halder especially emphasized instruction in operational 
thinking on the next higher command level, the conditions of leadership of motorized units, and 
the prerequisites for an adequate quartermaster service: Halder’s note to the chiefs of staff re 
further training of general-staff officers, 14 May 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 100; orders and 
appointments in H.Gr.C/O1, Training of general-staff officers, 10 Sept. 1940-31 Jan. 1941, and 16 
Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 1g IIL/153, 154; Guidelines for the training of general-staff officers in the 
quartermaster service, 13 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RH 14g IIL/153; Map exercise of the quartermaster- 
general within the framework of Army Group South, Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/v. 132. Note 
should be taken in this context of the connection with the map exercise ‘Otto’ of the Army Group 
South HQ on 5 Feb. 1941. : 

™ ObdH/GenStdH/Az 34 GZ, 5 July 1940, ‘Guidelines for troop service in the occupied 
territories after conclusion of operations’, BA-MA RH 19 IH/1§2. This order also regulated the 
responsibilities of the individual command authorities and of the General (special duties) I] for the 
Reich war territory. Otherwise, needless to say, all other army regulations continued in force; they 
were further modified by the training department in the Army General Staff and enormously 
multiplied. In addition, there were the training orders of the individual armies with their ‘off- 
shoots’ down te company level. 
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in the reserve army. On 7 October 1940 the commander-in-chief of the army 
eventually issued guidelines for field service in the winter of 1940-1; the 
introduction made the point that ‘what matters now is that the time available 
in the winter is used to the full for enhancing the training of the troops in all 
ateas in such a way that by the spring they will be ready for whatever task the 
Fuhrer assigns to them’.’*5 The generals commanding army groups and armies 
were to ensure that individual experiences of the troops in the western cam- 
paign were not generalized; the troops should ‘on the whole’ be trained ‘for 
fighting an equal opponent’. 

Special emphasis was placed on ‘spiritual armament’, j.e. explanation of the 
purpose of the war by unit commanders. A list of written sources, including 
speeches by Hitler and excerpts from Mein Kampf, was followed by an eluci- 
dation of the concept of ‘living-space’: Germany’s war aim was the safeguard- 
ing of ‘living-/economic space’, not the subjugation of neighbouring peoples. 
Autarky was defined as independence from imports of vital commodities. 

On 21 February the commander-in-chief of the army issued a set of guide- 
lines to which special attention was directed.?” They emphasized the demand 
for training ‘officers and men in a ruthless spirit of attack, boldness, and 
resolute action, inspired by confidence in the superiority of the German 
soldier over any opponent and by unshakable faith in final victory.’ This was 
followed by directives fully tailored to the difficulties of war in the vastness of 
the Soviet Union, with its sparseness of roads; they stressed the need for a 
rapid functioning of the command apparatus, for supplies to be viewed as part 
of tactical leadership, protection of exposed flanks, and security for lengthy 
supply-lines. Defence against attacks, ambushes, and deceptions was also to 
be practised; this applied equaily to reserves, resting troops, and rearward 
services, which had to expect action not only by mobile enemy forces but also 
by paratroops, sabotage teams, and agents. All branches were to be trained in 
preventive and swift use of their anti-tank weapons. Advancing and attacking 
spearheads were to be reinforced by high-penetration artillery pieces; ar- 
moured units were to practise conflict between tanks. Movement was not to be 
halted because of tank warnings. Officers and men had to learn to manage 
with few, bad, and inaccurate maps. Special emphasis was placed on the need 
for rapid co-operation between different service branches and on speedy 
contact with the Luftwaffe. The Balkan campaign too left its trace in an 
instruction from the Training Department on 28 May. Central to success were 
adaptability and swift action by commanders; frequently it would not be 
possible to proceed by written orders but instant decisions would have to be 
taken instead. Instructions on the supervision of movement along roads as- 

»s BA-MA RH 1g Ili/152; OKH/GenStdH/Ausb.Abt., 20 Nov. 1940, ibid.; Guidelines ObdH/ 
Ausb.Abt., 21 Feb, 1941, and Lessons from the campaign in the south-east, 28 May 1941, BA-MA 
RH 21-2/v. 100. Training was also based on examples gamered from the Red Army’s field-service 


regulations and from Soviet periodicals illustrating attack and defence by a Soviet rifle division: 
BA-MA RH 20-20/124. 


* Guidelines ObdH/Ausb.Abt., BA-MA 21-2/v. to0. 
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signed for the advance also made allowance for the ebngiuons to be expected 
in future 2”? 

-To ensure supervision ‘of the observance of ‘die training guidelines, the 
schooling of officers and men in the spirit of the guidelines, and fulfilment of 
the resulting requirements of discipline and good order, the commander-in- 
chief of the army appointed the former quartermaster-general in the Army 
General Staff, Lieutenant-General Miller, for ‘special duties’.** 

Transfer of the headquarters staffs and units of the western army to the east 
was embarked upon towards the end of 1940.7% After the withdrawal of the 
mobile units, of the ‘Vosges group’ already earmarked for Twelfth Army, and 
of 22nd (Airborne) Division, the Army Groups A and D still had over 52 
infantry divisions and 1 police division at their disposal. These were trans- 
ferred, in several stages starting in February, to Germany and to the armies 
deploying against the Soviet Union, in such a way that eventually there were 
only 4 divisions of the 6th wave left in the west as battle-worthy units. All other 
units to be transferred in exchange, up to a final strength of 38 divisions, were 
divisions on leave and divisions of the.3rd wave, hence scarcely mobile or 
combat-ready. Eventually, on 22 June 1941, all that remained to Army Group 
D HQ in the west was First, Seventh, and Fifteenth Army HQs, 2 corps HQs, 
and 6 higher commands. Of the 38 divisions, the police division having been 
transferred as a reserve to Army Group North, § were earmarked as army 
reserves and were due to be moved to the eastern front after 4 July.?'° 

The tasks of the troops in the occupied western territories will be briefly 
outlined here in order to show how little could be withdrawn from the west if 
a real crisis were to arise. The coasts had to be guarded and made secure, 
order had to be ensured in the occupied territory, and the demarcation-line 
with unoccupied France had to be controlled with the help of the customs 
frontier guards. Alongside these tasks, the occupation of the territory of 
unoccupied France had to be made possible, a move (‘Attila’) that might 
become necessary in the event of a crisis in North Africa. In an emergency the 
units could only be made mobile by the confiscation of civilian motor-ve- 
hicles.?!'" To sum up, the diagrams of the order of battle (Annexe Volume, No. 
2) and on material equipment (Diagram L.m1.3 above), show clearly that, in 
terms of numbers and equipment, the reconstruction and enlargement of the 
army was completed by the beginning of the Barbarossa offensive, and that the 


27 Generally speaking, the training guidelines conformed te the demands made by L1.-Col. 
(Gen. Staff) Feyerabend as part of his Operations Study East. 

2 On the general (special duties) attached to the C.-in-C. of the army see above, n. 170, and 
Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 96. 

9 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. 744/40, 23 Dec. 1940, betr. Bewegungen der grofen Verbande 
und Kommandobehdérden bis Frihjahr 1941 [re movements of major formations and command 
authorities by spring 1941), OB West (HGr. A), 31 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RH 19 1/161; reply OKH/ 
Op.Abt., 12 Feb. 1041, BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. Here too only the outline planning can be 
reproduced; for details see Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 110-11 (tables 28, 29). 

2 Schematic order of battle as of 22 June 1941 (BA-MA). at BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. 
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fact that forces were ted down in the south-east?? and in the north of 
Europe would not greatly impair the eastern army for the intended short-term 
campaign. The organization of the army troops in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the main effort of concentration, with the conditions of the 
terrain, and with the technical command facilities was likewise on the whole 
satisfactory, allowing for recourse to captured equipment and new acqui- 
sitions. Even so, certain shortages were to be expected in the engineering, 
especially the bridge-building, units, shortages which it was not possible to 
remedy in advance but which would have to be overcome by the use of 
captured and makeshift material. Calculations of manpower reserves, like all 
other plans, were based on operations being completed before the onset of 
winter, 

The first two major transfers of troops and headquarters staffs from west to 
east in July and September 1940 had, by the end of the year, resulted in the 
assembly of 34 divisions, including 6 armoured divisions, under the command 
of Army Group B, divided into three armies. 

As a result of the deployment plan for Greece, Twelfth Army HQ was 
replaced by Seventeenth Army HQ on : January 1941. In three stages a total 
of 1 armoured group HQ, 6 army corps HQs (including 2 motorized and I 
mountain), 17 divisions, 1 brigade, and : independent regiment were trans- 
ferred to the Marita deployment area. These units were taken from ail three 
army-group areas and partially replaced in the west by the ‘divisions on leave’ 
recalled after February.?3 The 13th and 16th Armoured Divisions were in 
Romania as ‘instructional staff’ under the chief of the army mission there.?" 
Hitler’s decisions on 17 and 27 March to occupy Greece down to the Pelopon- 
nese and al! of Yugoslavia meant that a further army HQ, 5 army corps HQs, 
and £5 divisions were transferred.?'5 

The consequence of the transfer of such major formations, as well as of the 
abandonment of a Twelfth Army attack across the Prut, was a complete 
transformation of deployment conditions."'® Instead of the planned move- 
ments from the west and from Reich territory, major transfers now had to be 
carried out, first into the Balkans and subsequently, after the conclusion of 


2 Not even the release of 35,000 Reich Railway clerks and employees, made necessary by the 
sudden deployment for the extended Balkan campaign, had any serious effects on the depfoyment 
in the east. See Halder, Diaries, 852 (3 Apr. 1941), 949-50 (7 June 1941). Halder was trying to 
create reserves, inter aha by preparing the establishment of the 16th wave, i.e. local rifle units 
which might, in an emergency, release battle-worthy troops: Halder, Diaries, 919 (14 May 1941), 
938 (27 May 1941}, 934-5 (22 May 1941). See MiMer-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 86. 

11. Schematic order of battle of the army as of 10 Feb. 1941 (BA-MA); Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, 
ii. 8348. 

4 See sect. Lv.3 at n. 43 (FGrster). 

8 Second Army HQ had been envisaged as an OKH reserve and until then had supervised 
rehabilitation and training in the south of Germany. 

16 Halder, Diaries, 839 (25 Mar. 1941), 848 (31 Mar. 1941). Twelfth Army HQ was replaced for 
commanding the German units in Romania by Eleventh Army HQ, which had originally been 
earmarked as an OKH reserve for the northern sector of the eastern front. Thus the command 

‘reserves, including those of corps HQs, were essentially used up. 
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- ‘Operations. there, all the way to.the centre and north of the front against the 
- Soviet: Union... This concerned all the: armoured and motorized units of 
Armoured Group I, as well as the bulk of Second and Twelfth Armies. 

‘Prior to the opening of. the Balkan campaign, Haider had calculated its 
duration, the relevant transport times, and the time needed (three weeks) for 
the rehabilitation of the units employed there. He thus arrived at a possible 
date for an attack on the Soviet Union, when, with insignificant exceptions, 
the units could be stationed in the envisaged areas of operation. That date was 
22 June and Hitler approved it. While the available time benefited the equip- 
ment and training of the troops, the deployment of the motorized units cost 
large quantities of fuel and resulted in heavy wear and tear of the vehicles, 
quite apart from the curtailment of the time left for operations before the onset 
of winter. The expected rapid progress of the initial operations in the Balkans 
made it possible to suspend the further transfer of units on 12 April. 

With the first two deployment echelons having been moved to the eastern 
front after mid-February, the third echelon—now that the date of the attack 
had been laid down—could be brought up by 20 May. This comprised 17 
divisions and army troops transferred from Germany. A further echelon (4 A) 
brought 9 divisions and army troops from the west; the final echelon, from.3 
to 23 June, consisted of 12 armoured and 12 motorized divisions from the 
Reich, the west, and the south-east.?"” The final phase also saw the assignment 
of the heavy rail-borne artillery which was brought up from the Channel 
coast. ‘This super-heavy artillery was available only for the ‘jump-off’ and 
was shared out among the army groups as follows: 


South: 4 artillery pieces K5, each with 90 rounds 
Centre: 8 artillery pieces K5 and 2 of type ‘Karl’ 
North: 4 artillery pieces ‘Bruno’ (short) with 30 rounds 


Transport of these artillery pieces and construction of the positions demanded 
a major effort. Stretches of track had to be kept clear and improved. Work on 
the track alone, it was calculated, would take two engineer battalions two 
weeks per unit. In view of the prolonged blockage of the railway routes during 
deployment as well as the impossibility of camouflaging such extensive instal- 
lations, Seventeenth Army HQ and Army Group North wanted to forgo the 
use of those batteries altogether. In the end they were employed at the points 
of the main effort of the breakthrough. 

Even before these units arrived at their destinations, the relevant command 
authorities, army group HQs, army HQs, and armoured group HQs at first 
took over the operational map exercises and, from April onwards, their com- 
mands, though in a camouflaged form and under a variety of designations.” 


17 Halder, Diaries, 894-5 (30 Apr. 1941). 

18 Order relating to the employment of this, the heaviest, artillery and reflection on this since 
March: BA-MA RH 2/v. 1325; also Lusar, Secrets Weapons, 17 ff. 

20 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt., 14 Feb. 1941, re working staffs for Barbarossa, BA-MA RH 2/v. 
1325. 
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Pians for the replacement of personnel, just like strategic, operational, and 
economic plans, were based on the assumption of a short campaign. The units 
of the field army, including replacement battalions, were established by the 
middle of June; anything still becoming available in the reserve army was 
earmarked for supplies and replacement.*” On 20 May 1941 Colonel-General 
Fromm reported to Halder on the consequences of these plans." The field 
replacement battalions contained 90,000 men, already being transferred. The 
reserve army comprised 475,000 men, of whom the Luftwaffe claimed go,c00. 
Thus a total of 385,000 men were left as replacements for the army. Estimated 
losses during the first two months in the ‘frontier battles’ were approximately 
275,000 men, with another 200,000 in September. This meant that the army’s 
trained reserves would be exhausted in October. The next class to be called up 
was that of 1922, though strictly this was not due to be called to the colours 
until November, when manpower from the eastern army would be released for 
industry. Of that call-up class rwo-fifths were with the Labour Service, a 
considerable portion of them already employed within the framework of the 
eastern atmy’s construction units and hence virtually available to the field 
army. If that age-group was not called up earlier there would be the danger of 
the army entering the winter without trained replacements. Halder believed 
that that was a tisk he could take. If one considers the numerous improvisa- 
tions in terms of personnel and material during the raising of that army, the 
lack of material reserves, especially of motor-vehicles and their equipment, 
and the failure to take manpower and production measures to ensure capacity 
in the area of equipment replacement for the army, the military leaders had no 
choice but to rely on a swift campaign. There was no room for serious 
setbacks, any more than for an extension of the planned duration of operations 
into the winter. For neither of these contingencies were there any preparations 
prior to 22 June I941. 

The combat value of ali divisions was assessed by the Army High Command 
as follows. 


Divisions capable of any offensive action 


21 armoured divisions of which 2 were undergoing rehabilitation, 
¥ of these 
(20th) with shortcomings in training 

13 mot. infantry divisions of these 6 with shortcomings in training 

3 mot. brigades (2 in rehabilitation) 

95 infantry divisions of which 18 were not yet employed as units 

4 mountain divisions 

1 cavalry division 


Divisions af somewhat lesser offensive strength 


6 infantry divisions 
2 mountain divisions 


*” Halder, Diaries, 895 (0 Apr. 1941). 2" Thid. 29-30 (20 Mav 1o4r). 
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Divisions. of reduced chem semen and reotality 
19 infantry divisions - 


Divisions of little offensive strength and mobility 
22 infantry divisions 
Divisions for security tasks and locally limited operations 


15 infantry divisions 
9 security divisions 


TOTAL: 210 units??? 


German forces in the east as of 20 June 1941 totalled: 


3,050,000 men 

625,000 horses 

600,000 motor-vehicles (incl. armoured scout cars) 

3,350 armoured fighting vehicles (excluding armoured scout cars) 


Artillery 
45760 light artillery pieces 
104 army AA guns (88mm.) 
2,252 heavy artillery pieces 
30 super-heavy high-/low-angle guns”? 


Of the 21 armoured divisions (including 5th Light Division), 2 had to be 
deducted for Libya and 2 were in Germany for reorganization—these were 
already to be re-equipped for operations following Barbarossa—which meant 
that 17 armoured divisions were left for the eastern army. OF the 13 motorized 
divisions, all were available, including the 3 divisions of the Waffen-SS, as 
were also the three motorized brigades (‘Gro8deutschland’, ‘Leibstandarte 
Adolf Hitler’, and Brigade (mot.) 909). 

The position with regard to officers in the fieid army at the beginning of the 
offensive on 22 June 1941 was that the numerical establishment was above 
emergency level, with a reserve of 300 officers available for the army groups. 
An interesting feature was the increased assignment of active officers to the 
units to be employed at the point of main effort: in the armoured, motorized, 
and mountain divisions there was a 50:50 ratio between active and reserve 
officers; among the divisions of the Ist, 4th, and the newly created 11th and 


n ‘Beurteilung des Kampfwertes der Divisionen nach dem Stand vom 20. Juni 1941’ {Assess- 
ment of the combat value of the divisions as of 20 June 194!1], BA-MA RH 2/v. 427; Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 99-100. Observations on the officer situation according to notes by Kichler 
and his chief of staff on the conference between Halder and the departmental heads in the Army 
General Staff, 4 June 1941, ACK 18/la, KTB, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 19601/2; Halder, KTB ii. 44off. 
(4 June 1941; not in trans.). 

=3 Reports of the Inspector of Artillery and the quartermaster-general, 20 June 1941, BA-MA 

RH 2h, 1326. 
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12th waves the ratio was 35:65; for the rest of the divisions it was 10:90. The 
mumbers of young replacements were’ considered adequate—only just so 
among battalion commanders, apberrae the proportion, among regimental 
commanders was good. 

As for the material equipment, Halder shewved that the armoured divisions 
were not the same as in the west: organizational adjustments and the maxi- 
mum utilization of makeshift devices were to be dealt with at superior levels. 
The replacement battalions of the armoured and motorized divisions were not 
motorized, and were therefore unable to follow the mobile troops. They had 
to be supplied and moved by the armies until such time as they could be pulled 
forward by the armoured groups’ own means of transport. 

The bulk of the formations in the west and south-east was’ composed of 
divisions of little offensive strength and mobility, with some suitable only for 
security tasks. The only possible mobile reserve was available in France: 2 
armoured brigades equipped with captured armour. This meant that a supple- 
mentation of the eastern army could not, in the short term, be effected from 
the west. Nor, with the exception of the 2 mountain divisions, could any 
battle-worthy units be obtained from south-eastern Europe, let alone from 
Norway. These German forces were joined in Finland on 22 June by 2 infantry 
divisions under German command and 15 divisions and 2 brigades under the 
command of Field Marshal Baron Carl Gustav Mannerheim.4 

On the southerm sector of the front the following Romanian forces were 
available, under the command of Eleventh Army HQ: 4 infantry divisions, 3 
cavalry brigades, and 3 mountain brigades, though some of these had to be 
seen only as blocking and security units. Of the German divisions, 6 were fully 
capable of attack, 1 to a limited degree only. These German units were 
earmarked for the thrust across the Prut to the Dnieper, with support from the 
Romanian armoured brigade (still in training) and the fully mobile units to be 
supplied after 22 June.?s 

It may therefore be stated that the German army entered the war against the 
Soviet Union with all the units which, given the material circumstances, it was 
possible to equip for combat at all. The Romanian allies were considered to be 
as weak as in fact they were; the Finns could be considered only for a push 
towards Murmansk and for relieving the thrust of Army Group North. Hun- 
garians and Slovaks, whose participation was confidently expected, were re- 
garded as suitable only for occupation purposes. Regardless of the combat 
value of their units, Germany’s allies represented on the hand an irreplaceable 
resource from the war-economy point of view, while on the other, having to be 
supplied with all war materials, they constituted a permanent drain, one that 
was acceptable only on the assumption of a short war. 


24 On Finland see sect. L.vi.g (Ueberschar). Lvi.4. 

=s See the instructions to Eleventh Army, given at sect. Liv.1(f) at n. 156. The concentration 
. of the German units in the north of the army made it possible to embark on the thrust to the 
north-east at an early stage. 
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. In addition, the theatres of war in Africa and the Balkans were diverting 
substantial forces of the Luftwaffe, the army, and the navy from the future 
principal front, and in particular proved a great strain on fuel supplies. 

Once the limited stockpiles were exhausted, German fuel production and 
Romanian deliveries would have to meet the requirements of the war effort as 
well as of the entire European industry. The Wehrmacht operations depart- 
ment had borne this aspect in mind from the start and therefore exerted some 
influence on the planning of operations.?% On 4 May it submitted data 
showing that the Axis powers had stockpiles of 1.5m.t. of mineral oil; these 
would be sufficient until the end of August, after which date only 850,c00t. 
would remain. For the further conduct of the war it was therefore necessary to 
occupy the oil region of the Caucasus. Even on the assumption of extensive 
destruction, it was calculated that that region would be able to supply 
300,000t. of oil for the Wehrmacht, as well as 900,000t. for the agriculture of 
the occupied territories in the east. Transportation on the required scale 
would be possible only by sea, which meant that the routes through the 
Mediterranean would have to be made safe. Operational lines across the 
Donets region to Krasnodar and Maykop—Groznyy thus appeared to be pre- 
determined. In that situation, however, the chief of the Army General Staff 
rejected a request from the War Economy Staff to Eleventh Army HQ, dated 
12 June 1941, that after the opening of operations the oil region of Drogobycz 
in Galicia should be occupied as soon as possible. That, Halder said, was a 
political matter; he refused to accept economic demands addressed to the 
operational branch.”7 


(i) The. Assessment of the Red Army before the Attack 


From the time of observations made during the Polish campaign, calculations 
of the strength of the Red Army by the Foreign Armies East department of the 
Army General Staff had been essentially based on such sources as incomplete 
long-range reconnaissance, agents and expatriates, reports from military 
attachés, and information which allied intelligence services were able to sup- 
ply.* With aerial reconnaissance and the development of radio intercepts, the 
basis of information-gathering was considerably widened, so that, following 
the issuing of the deployment directive for Barbarossa and preliminary work 
for the Balkan campaign after mid-March 1941, a substantially more accurate 
picture was obtained of troop movements, the location of headquarters staffs, 
and especially the stationing of the mechanized formations. 

At the same time, the Army General Staff realized that the German deploy- 
ment could not be effectively concealed; the question therefore arose which of 


2% OKW/WFSUL Op, Chefsachen Barbarossa, May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. $77 and sect. 
I.m1.2(f) at no. 272 (Miller). 

7 Minute, Seventeenth Army HQ to Army Group South chief of staff, 12 June 1941, BA-MA 
RH tg 1/68; Halder, Diaries, 996-7 (13 June 1941). 

28 See sect. Liv.1 at nn. i6ff. 
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the enemy movements were to be interpreted as reactions to German moves 
and which concentrations of troops near the frontiers, that had been progress- 
ing since the early summer of 1940, suggested offensive intentions.“? The 
general principle of the above-quoted Red Army field service regulations still 
applied: 


Any attack on the socialist state of workers and peasants will be repulsed with the whole 
might of the Soviet Union, and military operations carried into the land of the enemy 
aggressor. The Red Army's combat operations will always be aimed at the annihilation 
of the enemy. Forcible attainment of a decisive victory and the total smashing of the 
enemy are the basic aim of any war forced upon the Soviet Union. 


Although as recently as September 1940 Lieutenant-Colonel Kinzel, the chief 
of Foreign Armies East, had dismissed offensive operations by the Red Army 
as ‘megalomania’, that assessment was not necessarily valid for ever. Foreign 
Armies East, in its ‘Situation Report No. 1’, dated 14 March 1941 and released 
the following day, summarized the changed picture of the Red Army as 
follows .23° 


1. Partial mobilization was. in progress; probably four classes would be 
called up. This was difficult to assess numerically, as the Red Army had been 
partially mobilized for some eighteen months. It was impossible to tell whether 
the existing units were being brought up to full wartime strength or whether 
new divisions were being raised. ; 

2. Troops of all branches were being moved from the Moscow military 
district in the direction of Minsk-Smolensk, and there were westward moves 
in the Baltic region: Red Army forces were closing up on the western frontier. 

3. Trial air-raid alarms und blackout exercises were being conducted in 
major cities, in addition to orders for tetal blackout of certain towns. 

4. There was a growing ‘war psychosis’, The general population—some- 
times boastfully, sometimes anxiously—were frequently referring to an immi- 

_nent war. Officers’ families in near-frontier areas were being moved to the 
interior of the country. 


In a further situation report of 20 March the department noted that rail 
transports had been occurring in the Baltic region since 10 March, carrying 
infantry and tanks towards Lithuania. According to unconfirmed reports, new 
army corps commands had appeared at the centre of the Soviet front, with 5 
divisions and a motorized-mechanized brigade; on the southern front there 


«9 The date of the German attack had been almost publicly discussed since March 1941. See 
the reports of the military attachés to OQu IV from Helsinki, Moscow, Stockholm, and Tokyo, 
BA-MA TIL H, 1001/8, 13, 19, 20. See also the Abwehr reports, BA-MA RH 19 [/123. Besides, the 
opening of the war against Finland had shown how quickly an attack on the Soviet Union could, 
if necessary, be arranged. Concentrations of Soviet armoured formations facing Army Group 
North from 7 Mar. 1941 onwards were interpreted as deployment: AOK 18/Ia, KTB, 7 Mar. i941 
and following entries, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/17. 


20 BA-MA RH 19 III/722; report of 20 Mar, 1941, ibid.; see also Fall Barbarossa, Doc. 19, pp. 
87 ff. 
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were 4 army corps commands, 7 rifle divisions, and 5 motorized-mechanized 
brigades; Such a massive concentration of mechanized and armoured units led 
to the conclusion that local Soviet offensives on the lower Prut could not be 
ruled out, even though, generally speaking, the Red Army might be expected 
to display a defensive attitude, 

The reports on the Red Army movements induced Hitler on 25 May to warn 
the Wehrmacht operations staff that Russian preventive measures were poss- 
ible over the next few weeks and that a reliable defence against these must be 
ensured." On 4 April Halder observed that the Foreign Armies East depart- 
ment had been obliged to amend its compilations and that a substantially 
larger number of enemy formations would have to be expected than previously 
thought.?37 

In early May 1941, according to Colonel (General Staff) Krebs, Késtring’s 
deputy in Moscow, Halder still considered the external appearance of the 
Soviet officer corps to be ‘decidedly bad’, and as making a ‘depressing impres- 
sion’-—a second-hand assessment of little evidential value with regard to 
combat-worthiness.?33 

More important was the evaluation of Soviet regulations and of the access- 
ible literature, to be found, alongside a presentation of the Red Army accord- 
ing to the latest data, in the supplement to Kriegswekrmacht der UdSSR 
[Wartime forces of the USSR] of 30 April. After a discussion of the rules of 
engagement for the troops, special attention was devoted to the armoured 
forces; it was found that their rules of engagement had not yet been finally 
discussed. 

As a matter of principle, armoured support was to lend the necessary 
penetration power to any attack. Each body of troops, according to its task and 
situation, should have an armoured reserve at its disposal, to lend greater 
efficacy to its own reserves. Large mechanized formations were to break 
through the enemy’s front or strike against its flank or rear. Infantry divisions 
at the point of main effort of an attack should have two tank battalions; ‘tying- 
down’ groups were not given any tanks, or only enough to open breaches in 
wire obstacles. After that, the remaining armoured units were to form a long- 
range armoured group; this was to tum as a Spearhead against the depth of the 
enemy positions. A decisive point was that the armoured groups were tied to 
the infantry’s pace of advance. Instances of engagements of cavalry and 
mechanized troops were excerpted by Foreign Armies East from service 
regulations and the literature; these allowed for the conclusion that the use of 
independent armoured or motorized formations for far-ranging operations 
was not to be expected. 

Five weeks before the opening of the attack, Foreign Armies East issued a 
number of information sheets and other documents on the Red Army.” One 


an OKW/AWFSL, 25 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. On concealment and signalling of a 
German offensive facing Moscow see BA~-MA RH 2/v. 1325. 

22 Halder, Diaries, 853 (4 Apr. 1941). ™ Thid. 904 (§ May 1941). 

24 BA-MA RH 2/¥. 1326; OKH/GenStdH/OQu [V Abt. Frd. Heere Ost: Merkblatr 19/I, 
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of these information leaffets (19/2) directly took up Hitler’s remark of 5 June 
1941 about the possible use of ‘means of insidious warfare’, implying the 
poisoning of foodstuffs and wells, nocturnal attacks on sentries, and sadistic 
treatment of prisoners and wounded. ‘The leaflet emphasized the ‘special 
character’ of the campaign. Not only was the Red Army expected to offer 
stubborn resistance, but in the rear areas there might be a flare-up of subver- 
sive forms of combat, primarily on the part of political functionaries or, within 
the Red Army, political commissars. Although, in accordance with the much- 
quoted provisional field-service regulations of the workers’ and peasants’ Red 
Army, a commissar’s duties, along with caring for the troops as well as any 
prisoners, were clearly concerned with political contro! and supervision in 
continuous collaboration with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, this 
was no justification for denying him combatant status. Hitler’s directives on 
the ‘liquidation’ of these military and political auxiliaries are discussed else- 
where in the present volume. 

Knowledge of the strength and structure of the Red Army, as revealed by 
reconnaissance work of all kinds, stili contained a lot of gaps, at least where 
formations and installations in the heart of the Soviet Union were concerned. 
Errors and mistaken attributions of units were therefore inevitable. 

On the day of the attack on the Soviet Union, Foreign Armies East sum- 
marized its findings as follows. 


In the 4 military districts of the western part of the Soviet Union the following 
formations were expected to be found: 


Odessa Military District 
{I rifle divisions 
I cavalry division 


2 armoured divisions 
§ motorized-mechanized brigades 


Kiev Special Military District 

45 rifle divisions 

10 cavalry divisions 

3 armoured divisions 

10 motorized-mechanized brigades 


Western Special Military District 

3§ rifle divisions 

8 cavalry divisions 

¥ armoured division 

io motorized-mechanized brigades 


Taschenbuch Russisches Heer, Merkblatt 19/2 iiber die Eigenarten der russischen Kriegfihrung 
- [on the peculiarities of Russian warfare]. Vorldufige Felddienstordnung der Roten Arbeiter- und 
Bauernarmee [Provisional field-service regulations of the workers’ and peasants’ Red Army], 
1936; Hitler’s remark: BA-MA H 3/1, fo. 2047/64. 
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Baltic Special Military District 


39 'Fifle divisions 
2 armoured divisions 
7 ‘motorized-mechanized’ brigades 


In addition: 
Und parneocp brigades 


Altogether, the following were identified in Europe: 


145 ‘rifle divisions 

254 cavalry divisions 

10 atmoured divisions 

37 motorized-mechanized brigades 
9-8 paratroop brigades 


The following were calculated to be in Asia: 
25 rifle divisions 
8 cavalry divisions 
5 armoured or motorized-mechanized brigades 


Hence the assumed overall strength of the Red Army was: 
179 tifle divisions 
33 cavalry divisions 
10 armoured divisions 
42 armoured or motorized-mechanized brigades 
7-8 paratroop brigades” 


Moreover, it was not ruled out that further formations might be in the process 
of being established in the Asian part of the USSR; however, no information 
was available on their size or special character. 

Developments in the European part of the Soviet Union up to 20 June 1941 
are shown in Table I1v.3. Added to these Red Army troops there were the 
frontier guard units of the Ministry for Internal Security.*%° 

A considerable part of the information on the Soviet Union, and especially 
its forces, came from radio-intercept data provided by the Ausland/Abwehr 
(foreign intelligence) department.’ On g June an agreement was concluded 


38 (Geb.) AOK 20/Ic, Sammelmappe X, BA-MA, 20. (Geb,) Armee, 25358/8. Reports from the 
Romanians, BA-MA RH 1g J/123. OKH/Frd, Heere Ost, Die Landesbefestigungen der UdSSR, 
Stand vom 1§.3.1941 [The land fortifications of the USSR, as of 15 Mar. 1941}, pts. 1-1, and 
Lage- und Befestigungskarte UdSSR [Situation and fortification map of the USSRI, 6 and 22 June 
1941 (MGFA library). On the actual state of the deployment see the Annexe Volume, No. 1. 

3 See sect. [1.2 at nn. 141, 186 (Hoffmann). 

37 The Abwehr can be discussed only briefly at this point. The extensive literature on the 
subject is only occasionally susceptible to documentary verification: Gunzenhauser, Geschichte des 
geheimen Nachrichtendienstes; Hdhne, Canaris; also Kahn, Hitler’s Spies. On reconnaissance against 
the Soviet Union see the evidence of Lt.-Gen. ({retd.) Piekenbrock (then head of ‘Abwehr I’ in the 
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Taste Liv.3. Forces Deployed in the Western Soviet Union up to 20 Fune 194 


Rifle divs. Cav. divs. Armd. divs. Mot.-mech. Paratroop 


brigs. .  brigs. 
20 May 145 25h + 5 37 45 
13 June 150 254 7 38 , 
20June 154 254 10 37 7-8 


Source: Situation reports and OKH situation maps (see nn. 230-2). 


on closer co-operation between the entire Abwehr and the field army, to avoid 
loss of time. ‘Abwehr I’, responsible for reconnaissance of the enemy, was to 
set up a forward operational staff, ‘Walli I’, near Warsaw; Abwehr teams of 
army groups and armies were to be attached to it. These were placed under the 
enemy-situation analysts (Ic) of the command authorities and had to accept 
assignments from them. The ‘Abwehr H?’ teams were concerned with sabotage 
and actions in the enemy’s rear. Squads of 25 men were to reconnoitre in a 
300-km.-deep zone of enemy territory and protect vital transport centres 
against destruction. ‘Abwebr III’, working in conjunction with foreign-minis- 
try representatives (‘Kiinsberg Group’), was to secure the files of Soviet 
authorities and foreign missions. The focus of ‘Abwehr II’ operations was in 
the Baltic States and the former Polish regions of the Soviet Union, and in the 
direction of the Caucasian oilfields.73° The tasks assigned to the Abwehr 
seemed to be realizable because a certain resurgence of national and religious 
sympathy was expected in the territories concerned. There was no doubt 
about this in the Baltic countries, where increasing opposition to Soviet 
domination had been observed for some time. In the Ukraine, too, large 
portions of the population were expected to side with the Germans, at least 
passively and, after the arrival of Ukrainians serving with the Wehrmacht, 
perhaps even actively. The economically mast important long-range objectives 
in the Caucasus were to be explored by an approach to the local people, who 
were ethnically and in terms of faith not part of the Russian Bolshevik ‘nation’, 
and were to be prepared for German occupation. However, the Abwehr had 
some difficulty in enlisting suitable teams ‘of émigrés and other former jocal 
inhabitants, and the lack of appropriate staffing meant that the hoped-for 
success eluded it. 


Ausland/Abwehr department), IMT vii. 260ff. Or. ‘Brandenburg’: Kriegsheim, Getarnz— 
getduscht, 300 ff.; Brockdorfi, Gehezmkommandas, 1261T., id., Kollaberation oder Widerstand, 185, 
191, 213 ff. 

m® BA-MA RH 20-11/485; OK W/Ausl./Abw., 9 June 1941, BA-MA H 4/1. 

29 See the files of Ic of AOK 11, BA-MA RH 20-1 1/334-8, and RH 20-11/271, as well as PG 
31025 (operation against Baku-Batumi). Literature with critical comment includes: Hohne, 
Canaris, 457 ff.; Reile, Geheime Ostfront, 293 ff.; Buchheit, Geherndienst, 106 ff.; Leverkiuhn, Ger- 
man Military Intelligenee, passim, all providing a generat insight. 
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Wie. ' 2. Tue GERMAN AIR FORCE. 


Horst Booc 


(a) The Luftwaffe between the Batile of Britain and Barbarossa 


By the autumn of 1940 the Wehrmacht leadership—Hitler perhaps more 
clearly than Géring—realized that military victory over Britain was not to be 
expected in the foreseeable future through the air war alone.” While opinions 
did not always agree as, time and time again, optimistic reports on the effects 
of Luftwaffe raids on England were coming in,*' the chief of the Army 
General Staff was forced to admit that ‘the effect on industrial plants’ has not 
‘been critical’. Major-General Otto Hoffmann von Waldau, chief of the opera- 
tions department of the Luftwaffe General Staff, observed that the German 
leadership had underestimated the British fighter force by a hundred per 
cent.” He did, however, believe that it would be possible to reinforce the 
Luftwaffe in the spring of 1941, even though in his opinion a fourfold increase 
would be necessary to ‘bring [England} to her knees’. On the strength of 
British and other press reports, Hitler doubted the Luftwaffe’s reports of 
successful action against Britain, and on 12 November, the first day of Molo- 
tov’s visit, issued Directive No. 18, ordering the continuation of the ‘already 
verbally ordered preparations for the east’. Almost at the same time, however, 
with the gradual reduction of the round-the-clock air offensive against 
London, carried out with an average of 200 bombers and fighters but ulti- 
mately without result, the real German economic air war against Britain began 
during the night of 14-15 November 1940 with a massed attack on Coventry, 
the centre of the British aero-engine industry.*43 ‘Thus the Luftwaffe was still 
primarily engaged against Britain. 

Hitler’s assessment of the air situation on § December 1940 represented a 
decisive step in the direction of the war in the east. In it he acknowledged 
that neither the Royal Air Force nor British industry could be greatly weak- 
ened by German air attacks. In spite of American aid, Hitler believed, the RAF 
would be no stronger in the coming spring than before, whereas the Luftwaffe 
would. A defensive conduct of the air war against Britain would therefore 
continue even with major portions of the German fighter force and anti- 


uo See Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 245; Germany and the Second World War, ii. 402 ff. On the 
hopeless situation regarding Luftwaffe files see Endres, ‘Zum Verbleib der Luftwaffeakten’, and 
Boog, Lufrwaffensfithrung, 13-14. As most of the Luftwaffe records were destroyed at the end of the 
war, it is as a rule no longer possible to trace the decision-making processes of Goring, the 
Luftwaffe General Staff, or the Luftwaffe commands. Nevertheless, it may bc confidently as- 
sumed that, on the whole, they were in line with the intentions of the army. 

ut See KTB OKWi. 123 (23 Oct. 1940), 125 (24 Oct. 1940); Halder, Diaries, 789 (20 Feb. 1941), 
BA-MA OKM, Case GE 969/PG 329609, fos. 98, 104-5, 208 ff. 

ut Halder, Diaries, 610 (4 Oct. 1940), 614 (7 Oct. 1940). 

43 See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 402ff.; Collier, Defence, 261-92; Weber, 
Luftschlacht um England, 161-74. 

4 KTB OKIW i, 205 (5 Dec. 1940); Halder, Diaries, 722 (5 Dec. 1940); Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 
255. 
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aircraft units engaged in the east. As the campaign in the east was expected to 
be of short duration, major nuisance raids by night would continue to be 
possible against Britain. This unfounded optimism was reflected in Hitler’s 
Directive No. 21—the Barbarossa directive—which set the signals for a war in 
the east and for a temporary abandonment of the air war against Britain. “The 
air force’, it stated, ‘ 


will have to make available for this eastern campaign forces of such strength that the 
army will be able to bring land operations to a speedy conclusion and eastern Germany 
will be as little damaged as possible by enemy air attack. This build-up of a focal point 
in the east will be limited only by the need to protect from air attack the whole combat 
and arsenal area which we control, and to ensure that attacks on England, and 
especially upon her imports, are not allowed to lapse. 


This showed that the warning by Major-General Hoffman von Waldau, chief 
of the operations department of the Luftwaffe operations staff—that the 
Luftwaffe was too weak for a war on two fronts*S—was not being taken 
seriously. Indeed, the transfer (then being initiated) of X Air Corps to the 
Mediterranean area suggested that, beginning in the summer of 1941, the 
Luftwaffe would actually be involved in a war on three fronts. 

While the operations department of the Luftwaffe General Staff had been 
engaged since the beginning of January with the three tasks outlined in 
Directive No. 21—home defence including nocturnal protection and the use 
of radio-location instruments; development of a navigational basis ‘East’ for 
the war in the east; and the regrouping and special training of the air units 
stationed in the west for the war against British supplies*““—the night offensive 
against the British armaments industry continued. The principal targets in 
December were the great industrial cities in the Midlands, as well as the main 
ports on the south and west coasts of England, but above all London, which 
during the night of 29-30 December experienced a heavy attack on the City, 
enhanced in its effect by the circumstance that this was a Sunday night and the 
City was virtually deserted, so that the fires quickly gained a hold. As hopes of 
success in the strategic air offensive were dwindling, the main effort was 
shifted to operations against British supplies in co-operation with German U- 
boats.447 During January 1941 air attacks were intensified on the coastal cities 
of Cardiff, Bristol, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Swansea. In February the 
main targets of the German bombers were the port and dock installations of 
Swansea on the Bristol Channel, as well as London and Chatham, and 
armaments factories and troop encampments. 

The strategic reorientation of the economic air war against Britain was 
reflected in Hitler’s Directive No. 23, ‘Directives for operations against the 


45 Halder, Diartes, 614 (7 Oct. 1940); LwFiStab Ia (KM) to 1./Ski EL, 15 Nov. 1940, BA-MA 
OKM, Case GE 968/PG 32968, fo. 292. 

«® Manuscript notes by Maj.-Gen. Hoffmann von Waldau, Chefs., re chiefs’ conference, to 
Jan. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 V1. 

47 Halder, Diaries, 725-6 (6 Dec. 1940). 
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British war economy’,.of 6 February 1941.* With the acknowledgement that 
the German air war so far had not weakened the morale of the British people 
or, despite a presumed major decline in production, substantially affected 
Britain’s industry, and with the realization that Luftwaffe formations would 
now have to be pulled out from operations against Britain to be employed in 
other theatres of war, aerial bombing of industrial centres was no longer seen 
as the way to deliver the strongest blow to Britain’s war economy. Luftwaffe 
operations in the west were now to lend support to naval operations there, 
especially to the U-boat war, on which high hopes were pinned. Only alongside 
this task was the aerial-armaments industry to be held down. The main targets 
henceforth were to be the principal British ports with their installations and 
shipyards, and incoming merchant shipping—not, however, naval units, 
which were difficult to sink in any case and attacks on which were linked with 
excessive Gertnan losses. Neither terror raids on residential districts nor 
attacks on coastal fortifications were expected to yield decisive results. Finally, 
the directive demanded, aerial and naval warfare against Britain was to be 
intensified, prior to regrouping for Barbarossa, mainly ‘in order to feign the 
appearance of an attack on the British Isles being imminent this year’. 

The Luftwaffe therefore supported the war against seaborne supplies by the 
creation, on 10 March 1941, of an ‘Air Leader Atlantic’,“? by U-boat recon- 
naissance and operations against shipping from bases in western France, by IX 
Air Corps flying from bases in Holland, employed mainly on the mining of 
British coastal waters, by the commander of naval air forces operating from 
Jutland, and by the Air Leaders North and Lofoten (under Air Fleet 5) 
engaging in reconnaissance and operations against shipping.*®° In line with the 
reorientation, the air corps operating against Britain were instructed at the 
beginning of 1941 to reduce their missions in such a way that the formations 
for Barbarossa would once more become fully combat-ready without the 
British suspecting the real intentions of the Luftwaffe. In consequence, mis- 
sions between large-scale attacks—which continued to be launched in good 
weather conditions—were reduced and attacks were predominantly made 
against targets where major Josses were not expected. Inexperienced crews 
were generally employed against closer targets around the English coast, 
especially the south coast.?5' 

Meanwhile, the British defence effort had likewise been intensified by the 
incipient equipment of night fighters and AA batteries with radar. The radio- 


MS Hitler's Directives, No. 23,6 Feb. 1941, pp. 56 ff; KTB OKW i. 307 (6 Feb. 1941); Galland, 
The First and the Last, 121 ff.; Weber, Lufischlacht um England, 167; Germany and the Second World 
War, ii. 402 ff. 

49 Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d-L/Generalstab, GenQu., 2. Abt. No. 5437/41 g.Kdos. (II A), 5 Mar. 
1941, BA-MA OKM, Case GE 972/PG 32972, 12-13. See Kurowski, Seekrieg aus der Luft, 198 ff., 
and Himmelehen, Seeflieger, 126-7. 

350 See Rise and Fail of the German Air Force, 103 ff., and Kurowski, Seeknag aus der Luft, 85 fi. 

st Deichmann, Das IL Fliegerkorps im Einsatz gegen RuBland vom 22.6,-15.11.1941 [II Air 
Corps in operation against Russia from 22 June to 15 Nov. 1941], BA-MA Lw 107/80. 
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navigation procedure of the German bombers was increasingly being inter- 
fered with by the British—another reason for attacking closer coastal rather 
than inland targets, because these did not require radio navigation. Thus the 
situation of the Luftwaffe formations over England because increasingly diffi- 
cult from January 1941. Its night attacks resulted in heavier losses and there- 
fore diminished in intensry. Towards the end of February the British, 
responding to the German change of main effort, transferred major portions of 
their fighter and AA forces to the coastal areas, even though this meant a 
weakening of the air defences of some industrial centres inland.*? Whereas 
prior to February 1941 only about a twelfth of all Fighter Command missions 
served the protection of British shipping, the proportion after April 1941 was 
approximately a half. 

Following more Luftwaffe raids during March on London and its docks, as 
well as on other ports, when the big shipyards in the Glasgow area were put 
out of action for three to six months, Goring at the beginning of April gave 
orders for an intensification of the air war during the next few weeks in order 
to camouflage the deployment in the east.%3 Next came numerous heavy and 
medium-strength night raids on coastal and industrial towns, all the way from 
the south coast to Scotland and Northern Ireland, but without recognizable 
focus. The climax and conclusion of the German nocturnal air offensive 
against the British Isles came during the night of to-11 May 1941, when a 
huge raid was carried out on London with over 500 bombers. In its effects this 
was the heaviest of all air attacks on England: more than 3,000 persons were 
killed or injured, over 2,000 fires were started, nearly 150 water mains were 
destroyed, 5 docks and 71 vital installations received major hits, and nearly alt 
the main railway stations were closed for weeks. In addition to the usual 
targets, numerous Royal Air Force bases were bombed in May. During the 
next few nights, until the end of June 1943, the number of aircraft launched 
against Britain each day dropped to a mere 50-60; moreover, most of these 
were fighters instead of bombers.?5* Meanwhile, the build-up of British night- 
time air defences had come to some kind of halt. The share of night fighters 
in the shooting down of German raiders had risen to more than double the 
score for AA gunners, increasing from 0.2 per cent at the beginning of the air 
war to 5-7 per cent. There can be no doubt that German bomber losses over 
Britain at night~increasing as they were, though still rather slight—wovid 
have assumed intolerable proportions if the German air offensive had contin- 
ued on a large scale. 

The Luftwaffe’s air offensive against Britain by night—especially in the light 
of Hitler’s speech of 4 September 1940, when he announced that he would 
‘rub out’ England’s cities—has often been presented in the literature and in 
propaganda as a mode] of a war of terror from the air. Certainly it also bore 
such a character, especially as, just as with other air forces, it was accepted 


382 Collier, Defence, 286 ff. 23 See Weber, Luftschlacht wn England, 179. 
334 Lageberichte des Ob.d.L., LWFU.Stab Ic, BA-MA RL 2 Il/230-48. 
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that, given the inaccuracy of existing bomb sights, residential areas were 
bound to suffer. Although, as a bonus, it was initially expected that this would 
diminish the British will to resist, an air war against civilians was not the 
primary intention. Even after Hitler’s above-mentioned speech, Hitler, 
Goring, and the air-fleet commanders still endeavoured to aim their attacks on 
militarily relevant targets, reserving terror raids merely for reprisals within the 
meaning of international law—i.e. as exceptional actions—even though their 
main motivation may well have been fear of an intensification of similar 
attacks by the enemy. British official quarters confirmed after the war: 
‘Although the plan adopted by the Luftwaffe early in September [1940] had 
mentioned attacks on the population of large cities, detailed records of the 
raids-made during the autumn and winter of 1940-1941 do not suggest that 
indiscriminate bombing of civilians was intended’*5*—a statement that was 
confirmed by the daily air-situation reports of the Luftwaffe operations staff at 
the times? but one that should also be seen against the background of the 
British doctrine and practice of carpet bombing. 

’ Because of its impending deployment against the Soviet Union, the 
Luftwaffe had to suspend the night offensive against the British war industry 
without having achieved any decisive success—but also without having suf- 
fered a decisive defeat. Neither by its daytime attacks from August to October 
1940 nor in the eight months of its nightly economic offensive had the British 
war industry been paralysed, Britain’s seaborne supplies permanently severed, 
or the British people’s morale broken. This failure was only partly due to 
leadership mistakes? within the Luftwaffe, such as inadequate concentration 
on a point of main effort and lack of persistence in attacking vital targets, the 
Premature abandonment of the struggle for air superiority against the British 
fighter force—including its radar system—and an overestimation of the effec- 
tiveness of a bomber and fighter force of inadequate range and bomb-load 
capacity. Comparison of the total of high-explosive and incendiary bombs 
dropped on Britain, mostly in night raids, between November 1940 and June 
1941-—approximately 32,802 t. or up to 53,595 t.259 if one includes the daytime 
raids between August and October 1940—with the roughly 2,450,000t.?© 
dropped by the Allies in their strategic air offensive against Germany and the 
German-occupied European continent during the whole of the Second World 
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War in order to achieve sizeable results, albeit at a heavy cost in time and 
Material, suggests that, if only for a lack of adequate means, the German air 
offensive against Britain never had any chance of succeeding. The Luftwaffe 
command, however—which just like other air forces at the time overestimated 
the effect of a bombing war—could not have realized that at the beginning of 
its air offensive. The ‘Battle:of Britain’, which British historiography considers 
to have been decided in Britain’s favour by 15 September 1940 (Battle of 
Britain Day), was certainly the first attempt in history by an air power to 
achieve victory in a war solely by an independent strategic bombing campaign. 
The Luftwaffe still completely lacked experience of that kind of warfare. 

German losses of aircraft over the British Isles during the eight months of 
the night offensive averaged a total of 50-60 each month due to enemy 
action—a relatively slight figure compared with those suffered during the 
preceding daylight raids—even though the British had been able to tread 
the Luftwaffe code since 22 May 1940** and thus knew at least some of the 
German targets. Far more serious were the losses suffered by the Luftwaffe on 
its own territory and without enemy action.? From the beginning of August 
1940 to June 1941 the Luftwaffe lost a total of about 6,000 aircraft—of which 
3,700 were total losses—as well as nearly 3,700 flying crews killed, 3,000 
missing, and some 1,500 wounded. This represented some 60 per cent of all 
material and personnel losses of the flying formations in the war. Nevertheless, 
the number of available machines and crews, and especially their readiness for 
action, was far higher in mid-June 1941 than at the beginning of the German 
air offensive,* In no sense was the Luftwaffe so weakened—certainly not by 
its night offensive—that it could never have recovered, even though many 
aircrews with peacetime training had been lost. The significance of the aban- 
donment of the air offensive against Britain, in terms of the overall war, 
emerged fulty only when the war in Russia was protracted well beyond 
expectation and only negligible forces were available for operations against 
Britain. That country was now able to produce its armaments without inter- 
ference and thus to lay the basis for the Allies’ subsequent strategic air war, 
which crucially weakened the German armaments industry. In addition, the 
abandonment of the air offensive and the invasion, together with certain other 
factors, was regarded in western Europe as a German defeat and encouraged 
local resistance against the German occupying power. 

This was not realized by all of the handful of Luftwaffe leaders who, in July 
and August 1940, were briefed in confidence on Hitler’s aggressive intentions 
in the east.7“4 It seems that Hider developed his idea in lengthy conversations 
with Géring, to a point where the Reich Marshal himself no longer appeared 
to have much faith in the seriousness of the intended Luftwaffe effort against 
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Britain.* This suggests that, given the strict secrecy surrounding the Army 
High Command’s planning for the war in the east,* the Luftwaffe General 
Staff was not yet actively participating in Hitier’s thinking and was only 
subsequently involved.” This in itself is an indication of the ancillary role 
envisaged for the Luftwaffe in the war in the east. Géring, as plenipotentiary 
for the Four-Year plan, was of course concerned with the overail planning 
for the east and the resulting realignment of armaments production from 
the requirements of a war against the enemy’s overseas supplies to those 
of a continental war.?® In the middle of August 1940 he was instructed by 
Hitler to establish an air-base in northern Norway.* In October Halder 
held conversations with Hoffmann von Waldau on matters of air operations 
during the winter of 1940-1, especially with regard to a Soviet air force 
considered poor but numerically strong,” as well as with Lieutenant-General 
Rudolf Bogatsch, the Luftwaffe general attached to the commander-in-chief 
of the army, who had been informed on i August 1940 of the army’s require- 
ments concerning air support, and of the establishment of new reconnaissance 
and AA units within the framework of the envisaged enlargement of the 
army.?7?! 

Hitler’s Directive No. 18 of 12 November 1940 was certainly not drafted 
without the participation of Géring and his general staff. Simultaneously, 
however, plans were being made which aimed not towards the east but 
towards the south, at Greece, Spain, the Portuguese Atiantic islands, and 
southern France; indeed, these represented the burden of the directive. Meas- 
ures for the establishment or extension of airfields in the east could be 
explained, and in fact were explained, as connected and with the transfer of 
Luftwaffe training from vulnerable bases in the west, and with the protection 
of the Romanian oilfields and of industrial centres in eastern and central 
Germany against possible Soviet bombing raids;? these were then feared 
especially by Hitler, but were not ruled out by the Luftwaffe either. The air- 
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base in northern Norway was to serve both operations against Britain and the 
protection of the nickel-mines at Petsamo. Hitler’s aggressive intentions vis-d- 
vis the east—-which, according to Below, remained unchanged even after the 
autumn of 1939—were possibly not yet entirely clear to the Luftwaffe com- 
mand in the summer and early autumn of 5940. This view gains some support 
from the discussions of long-term air-force rearmament plans in progress 
about the middle of October 1940.77? The commander-in-chief of the army, at 
his conference with Hitler on 4 November 1940, similarly gained the impres- 
sion that he had not yet taken the final decision on implementing his inten- 
tions in the east.774 On 25 November 1940, when Hoffmann von Waldau 
submitted to Artillery General Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, 
some data on the distribution of Luftwaffe forces in a war on two fronts, Jod!1 
indicated to him that such studies should’ not be pursued any further for the 
time being;?75 even on 3 December 1940 Jodl still observed that top priority in 
the armaments effort was held by ‘anything necessary for the siege of Britain, 
which must not let up’. A ‘large-scale campaign’—meaning a war against the 
Soviet Union—could, and indeed had to, be postponed until later if the 
armaments situation required it. At the time, however, he thought German 
armaments adequate for such a task. The armaments programme for the navy 
and Luftwaffe, on the other hand, especially for the air defences of Germany, 
must not be cut back.?% 

These circumstances might explain, at least in part, why Géring for a Jong 
time evidently regarded Hitler’s thoughts on a war in the east as non-commit- 
tal, and why it was only later, after Molotov’s visit on 12 and 13 November, 
that he reacted to them critically.2” When Géring asked for a postponement of 
the enterprise he was doing so not on considerations of principle or interna- 
tional law, but for political and military reasons. He feared a war on two or 
more fronts, which Hitler, to judge from Mein Kampf, did not wish to wage 
either. He was convinced that Soviet rearmament was directed against Ger- 
many, because of the ideological differences between communism and Na- 
tional Socialism, but he did not believe that it would be completed before 
1942-43, or even 1944. He was hoping that Germany would by then have 
reached an arrangement with Britain, though not perhaps ‘peace through 
victory’; to that end he wished to continue to employ the Luftwaffe in massed 
strength, undiluted by any second theatre of war, to ensure that the sacrifices 
made so far were not in vain and that the British were prevented from 
rebuilding their aircraft industry undisturbed. Géring’s alternative concept 
envisaged a weakening of Britain by striking at the western and eastern 
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accesses.to the Mediterranean. With this plan he hoped to divert Hitler from 
Russia, or at least to keep: him from attacking in the foreseeable future. 
Hitler closed his mind to these arguments and pacified Géring—who had 
emphasized the detrimental effect on the Luftwaffe of its uninterrupted em- 
ployment since the beginning of the war*—-with the promise that he would be 
able to resume his air war against Britain within six weeks and that, after the 
speedy conclusion of the eastern campaign, several hundred thousand men 
would be made available to him for the aircraft industry.2” These assurances 
and clearly favourable estimates of the enemy’s air situation by the Luftwaffe 
operations staff/Ic, as well as personal reasons**—loyalty as an officer and 
leading National Socialist vis-a-vis Hitler, fear of losing his power, influence, 
and luxurious life in the event of further opposition—all these eventually ied 
Géning to abandon his objections and, influenced by Hider, to see the situa- 
tion through his eyes. Ultimately Géring was convinced that Bolshevism 
would have to be eradicated some time, and so, despite occasional misgivings 
about the size of the territory to be conquered and the length of supply-routes, 
he believed in a swift victory of German arms, in the collapse of the Soviet 
state within a fortnight, and—still at that time—in the genius of Hitler, whom 
he regarded as an incomparable leader, one behind whom one might confi- 
dently march.” Hitler himself, during the weeks prior te the start of the 
campaign, was far more sceptical.** Deep down, however, Goring remained 
out of sympathy with the ‘uncomfortable’ war in the east and increasingly lost 
interest in the conduct of the war generally," Géring’s alternative concept? 
to Hitler’s pian for the war in the east lacked any substance. It was a one-off 
reaction, not based on any serious alternative plan by the Luftwaffe General 
Staff. 
'  Misgivings and divergent views, some of them in line with Géring’s, were 
voiced also by other senior Luftwaffe officers,25 who showed a more realistic 
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assessment of the excessive demands that would be made on the Luftwaffe by 
a war on two fronts and by the vastness of an eastern theatre of war. These 
included State Secretary Erhard Mitch, Major-General Hoffmann von 
Waldau (head of the Luftwaffe operations department), Lieutenant-General 
Hans-Georg von Seidel (Luftwaffe quartermaster-general), and Colonel-Gen- 
eral Alfred Keller, Field Marshal Albert Kesselring,®’ and Colonel-General 
Alexander Lohr (the commanders-in-chief, respectively, of Air Fleets 1, 2, and 
4, earmarked for employment in the east); their doubts, voiced to Goring or 
Halder, produced no results. Léhr, together with Major-General Giinther 
Korten, his chief of staff, favoured an exploitation of the successes achieved by 
his air fleet in the Balkans by a strategic strike into the eastern Mediterranean. 
Kesselring at that time was inclined to think likewise, even though he was 
unaware of Léhr’s ideas. He had a low opinion of the Soviet fighting forces, 
based on their poor performance in the Finnish-Soviet Winter War, and relied 
on the superiority of the Luftwaffe with its experience of several victorious 
campaigns. Keeping communism out of Europe, even by a preventive strike, 
seemed to him worth any cost. He was thus expressing an anti-communist 
conviction widespread among Wehrmacht and public, despite concrete reser- 
vations about a war against Russia, a conviction which, regardless of diver- 
gences of opinion, was a uniting factor among the Luftwaffe leadership. 
Another reason why the Luftwaffe leaders fell in line rather smoothly with 
the intended war in the east can be found in the few remarks known to have 
been made by Air General Hans Jeschonnek, chief of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff. In the First World War, in contrast to Milch, he had fought only in the 
west; in the 1920s he had come to know the Soviet Union as a backward 
country. In spite of his misgivings that, in the event of an additional war in the 
east, the Luftwaffe’s activity so far would be greatly curtailed, he was ‘ab- 
solutely for a fight’, with a ‘positive attitude’ to the new tasks. The reason why 
he did not object, or react more critically, to the idea of a war in the east was 
probably that he was then receiving daily reports showing that the independ- 
ent strategic employment of bomber forces against the British armaments 
industry and morale was not yielding any perceptible results. This finding was 
in line with similar experience from the First World War and the war in Spain, 
as well as with the results of studies conducted between the wars. It was, 
moreover, in line with existing Luftwaffe doctrine, which envisaged an inde- 
pendent long-range bombing war only after a congealment of the front lines 
on the ground, or else if there was no other way of bringing about a decision 
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in the war, ie. as a last resort. This belief was based on the realization that 
operational and strategic bombing generally produced an effect on the land 
fronts only at a very late stage and at an excessive cost in material. Finally, this 
view was determined also by the fact that many senior Luftwaffe commanders 
came from the army and had their thinking moulded by Germany’s geo- 
strategically unfavourable continental situation.”* What could be more natural 
in such a situation than to seek success where it had always been attained in 
the past: in aerial operations in support of the ground troops, as envisaged by 
the plan of the campaign against a supposedly weak Soviet Union? Was the 
lack of tangible success in strategic air warfare not further proof of the 
correctness of co-operative air warfare? The close links postulated by Directive 
No. 21 between Luftwaffe and army seemed to ensure that, even without long- 
range bombers, the Luftwaffe would be able to reach the more distant indus- 
trial centres of the Soviet Union by fighting its way forward, in conjunction 
with the army, until it had established suitable jumping-off bases. That was a 
kind of war which met Jeschonnek’s ideas and expectations of success. After 
the disappointments of the air war against Britain he seemed to have positively 
longed for it, as suggested by his remark at the time: ‘At last a proper war 
again!’ 

The Luftwaffe therefore had no influence on Hitler’s decision to overthrow 
the Soviet Union in 194I1—or only to the extent that by its expectations of 
success and its underestimation of the Soviet air forces and aerial-armaments 
industry (to be later discussed) it confirmed him in his decision. 


(6) Assessment of the Soviet Air Forces 1939-1942 


The order for an intensive reconnaissance of the Soviet Union was not given 
until, with Hitler’s Directive No. 21 (Barbarossa), the political and military- 
strategic decision to attack that country had been made.” On 10 January 1941 
Colonel (General Staff) Josef Schmid, chief of the 5th (Foreign Air Forces) 
department of the Luftwaffe General Staff, was instructed to provide target 
data up to a general line Archangel-Leningrad—Lake Ilmen-course of the 
Dnieper, and to reconnoitre the Soviet air forces." The order was received 
with surprise in the department as the air battle for Britain was not yet 
concluded. 

Although the Luftwaffe, prior to that date, had engaged in routine recon- 
naissance towards the east, this had not yielded much information. Ways 
and means of information-gathering were exceedingly limited because of the 
strict control and prohibition measures customary there. Work by agents was 
virtually out of the question; attempts to infiltrate them into senior political 
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and military positions had failed. The controlled Soviet press and specialized 
literature contained only general information and did not allow of precise 
conclusions on the strength, organization, or combat-readiness of the Soviet 
air forces. Radio monitoring had been able to supply a few valuable tesserae, 
but these did not add up to a complete mosaic. Not even the occasional high- 
altitude long-range’ reconnaissance missions flown since 1934 on behalf of the 
Wehrmacht High Command by the Special Staffel Rowehl,3 which was 
known as Air Staffel (special duties) and, after 1937, as ‘Hansa Luftbild- 
Abteilung B’ (Hansa Aerial Photography Department B), were able to cover 
the huge territory. Apart from a few separate pieces of information on the 
Russians’ ability to build modern types of aircraft or to fly in formation for 
aerial reviews, General Késtring, the German military attaché in Moscow, had 
been unable to gain any deeper insight into the Soviet air forces or. their 
armament potential.2* On the whole, German ideas of the Red Army’s air 
forces were still largely coloured by the impressions gained by German officers 
and engineers during the period of secret German-Russian collaboration in 
the early 1930s. But at that time the Soviet air forces and aircraft industry were 
still in a state of development and learning. Subsequently, Stalin’s purges had 
created the impression of a Soviet power without a military head. 

Whiie the German Condor Legion im the Spanish civil war had been 
impressed by the new Soviet 1-16 fighter, they had not been impressed by the 
performance of the Soviet flying crews. Their operational control seemed 
cumbersome and lacking in general staff training. At the same time, they 
managed to offset some weaknesses by skilful improvisation. Operations by 
the Red flying units were marked by inadequate concentration of forces and 
insufficient flexibility in attack and defence. The result was that they suffered 
excessive losses. The aircrews were courageous and eager over their own 
territory, but timid over that of the enemy. Outstanding pilots were the 
exception. Training in formation flying was inadequate, especially for fighters. 
Soviet bomber crews, because of a lack of adequate training, played only a 
subordinate part in Spain. Their principal form of action was close ground 
support. Anti-aircraft artillery, especially light and medium gunners, showed 
Some progress. Communications revealed substantial shortcomings. 

Because of the scarcity of information on the Soviet Union the Luftwaffe 
attached particular importance to reports by Russian émigrés and German 
repatriates from the Soviet Union—especially as their derogatory attitude was 
in line with the strong traditional feeling of German cultural superiority and 
with the National Socialist thesis of the ‘racial’ superiority of Germanic 
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peoples over Slavs. That thesis, hammered into the Wehrmacht by National 
Socialist propaganda, played a part in preventing it from forming a realistic 
judgement of the Soviet Union and its air forces.27 Thus Major-General 
Hoffmann von Waldau, thé normally cool and objective chief of the operations 
department of the Luftwaffe General Staff, called the Soviet Union a ‘state of 
most centralized executive power and below-average intelligence’. 

The scanty and prejudiced pre-war information of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff concerning the Soviet air forces had already been reflected in the obser- 
vations of the 5th department on the air situation in Europe, dated 2 May 
1930.°% This recorded an increasing degree of haphazardness in the direction. 
of the Soviet armaments industry and administration, as well as a lack of tight 
and unified leadership at the top of the armed forces. Reports to the effect that 
the Soviet air forces had a strength of 10,000-12,000 aircraft were deliberately 
dismissed. Instead, the figure assumed was only 6,000, of which 5,000 were 
front-line aircraft and only 3,300 in the European part of the USSR. The 
Soviet air forces, together with their ground organization and supply appara- 
tus, as well as the anti-aircraft artillery, were regarded as highly vulnerable 
from the air because of their dependence on the transport network, which had 
always been considered the most serious bottleneck of the Soviet war 
economy;2” the striking power of the Soviet Union was thought to be slight 
and the chances of a vigorous Soviet air war against Germany were considered 
shin, The aircraft industry, it was thought, would at best be able. to cover 
current needs and normal wear and tear. Operational use of the Soviet air 
force was expected predominantly in conjunction with the army. The idea of 
an independent long-range air war by heavy bomber formations was evidently 
not being pursued there. While it was not disputed that the present weak- 
nesses in the Soviet air forces would one day be overcome, this was thought to 
be possible only at an ‘Asian pace’ and with inadequate organization. On the 
other hand, it was considered ‘extremely probable’ that the Soviet Union 
would ‘collapse under heavy pressure from outside’, 

Although information on the Soviet air forces was totally inadequate, and 
although the encounter with the Soviets during the occupation of eastern 
Poland in September 1939 provided no significant new insights, Hitler, after 
the conclusion of the German-Soviet agreements in August-September 1939, 
issued an instruction prohibiting any information-gathering on the Soviet 
Union as a matter of principle.2' Hitler was happy to have his rear clear 


“77 BA-MA RL 3/63, 7397-8; Kahn Hitler’s Spies, 445 f£; Reinhardt, Moskau, 19. 

8 Hoffmann von Waldau, Persénl. Tagebuch {personal diary}, 54 (3 July 1948, item 4), BA- 
MA RL 200/17. 

27 Appendix to Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L., Chef d. GenSt, No. 700/39 g.Kdos. (5. Abt. I): ‘Die 
Luftlage in Europa, Stand Frithjahr 1939’ [The air situation in Europe, as of spring 1939], 59-66, 
77-8, 92, BA-MA RL 2 Il/446. 

x See Macht, ‘“Engpasse’. 

»! Kahn, Hitler’s Spies, 453; Hihne, Canars, 460-1; Schwabedissen, Russiche Luftwaffe, 13, 
MGPFA Lw 22/1. 
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towards the west and did not wish to provoke his new partner needlessly. The 
ban evidently did not affect routine general-staff evaluation of information, 
but it certainly caused Admiral Canaris, chief of the Ausland/Abwehr depart- 
ment in the Wehrmacht High Command, to forbid any Abwehr operations 
against the Soviet Union, now Germany's neighbour. It also seems to have 
resulted in a reduction, or even temporary suspension, of the strategic recon- 
naissance flights of the Roweh! Group over Russia.” Intelligence analysis of 
the Soviet Union by the Luftwaffe operations staff Ic (sth department) was 
further greatly reduced by the redistribution of the staff of the ‘eastern group’ 
(whose concern the Soviet Union was) to the ‘western group’ and by a failure 
of new information to materialize.“° Typical of the siniation were the parting 
words of General Jeschonnek, chief of the Luftwaffe General Staff, to the new 
German air attaché, Colonel Heinrich Aschenbrenner: ‘Establish the best 
possible relations with the Soviet Union and do not bother about intelligence- 
gathering,”34 ; 

Over the summer of 1940 Germany’s relations with the Soviet Union were 
deteriorating, both because of the increasing importance the Soviet factor was 
assuming in Hitler’s plans for the defeat of Britain and because of the growing 
scale of Soviet westward expansion. In consequence, eastern intelligence- 
gathering by the Luftwaffe was reactivated. At the beginning of October Hitler 
acceded to a request from the army, and personally instructed Lieutenant- 
Colonel Theodor Rowehl, commanding the reconnaissance group of the 
commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, to deploy suitable forces to reconnoitre 
the Soviet space to a depth of 300km., concentrating on airfields, and to do so 
by 15 May 1941. Immediately afterwards Rowehl was once more, within a 
single week, to re-examine from the air all the Soviet airfields in the theatre of 
operations 35 

The Luftwaffe Getieral Staff was further confirmed in the optimistic picture 
it had arrived at in the spring of 1939 by what seemed a poor performance by 
the Soviet army and air forces in the Finnish—Russian Winter War of 1939-40. 
Even though there were some suggestions of a Soviet bluff, the weaknesses 
shown by them against Finland found their way into the estimates of more 
than the 5th department” What was evidently being overlooked was that 
initially only the forces of the Leningrad military district were engaged against 
Finland and that, during the previous summer, the Red Army had defeated a 


*? Evermann, Luftspionage, ii. 139, dates the more than 500 violations of Soviet air-space by 
German reconnaissance planes to the year 1939 and the first half of 1941. For the latter period 
Kodevnikoy (Komandovanie, 28) mentions 324 air-space violations; Geschichte des Grofen 
Vaterlandischen Krieges, i. 562, lists 152- 

*3 Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 142, MGFA Lw 7; Boog, Luftwaffenjithrung, 110. 

* Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 140-1, MFGA Lw 17. 

*s See Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachifihrung, 312-13, and Halder, Drartes, G05 (1 Oct. 1940); 
Rowehl, Chronik der Aufkldrungsgruppe des Ob.d.L., 7 ff., BA-MA Lw 108/16. 

+ ¥* Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 143, MGFA Lw 17; Kesselring, Memoirs, 85~100; Kahn, 
Hitler's Spies, 447-8; Reinhardt, Moskau, 20. 
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“Japanese army in Mongolia. At the end of November 1940°% Colonel! (General 
Staff) Schmid, chief of the Luftwaffe operations staff’s intelligence depart- 
ment, still assessed the Russian air force as not very strong and outdated, the 
anti-aircraft artillery as ‘exceedingly mediocre’, and the growth of the Soviet 
air forces in European Russia as a ‘provisional deployment towards the west’ 
which, ‘in line with Russian conditions, [will] need a long time’. 

Systematic air reconnaissance against the Soviet Union therefore did not 
start fully until the winter of 1940-1; at times it was greatly impeded by the 
weather. Reconnaissance missions were generally flown at an altitude of 
approximately 9,000m. The aircraft used were He-111s, Do-215s, Ju-88Bs, 
and JU-86Ps, equipped with pressurized cabins and ‘souped-up’ engines. In 
line with Stalin’s placatory policy at the time, the Soviet Union did not protest 
very strongly against these reconnaissance flights, of which it was well aware. 
Indeed, Soviet fighters were under orders not to fire at German reconnais- 
sance planes. German crews repeatedly reported such—to them surprising— 
encounters in the air. After the war Soviet historiography blamed the ‘traitor 
Beriya’, who was then responsible for the frontier troops protecting Soviet air- 
space, for having ‘practically’ opened Soviet air-space to German aerial 
espionage by his ban on opening fire.3* 

From the end of 1940 onward the Abwehr department of the Wehrmacht 
High Command and the air attachés in Moscow, Ankara, Tokyo, Stockholm, 
Helsinki, Washington, and the Balkan States were, within the limitations of 
their possibilities, enlisted in eastern intelligence-gathering. The Rowehi 
group dropped agents by parachute. The network of radio-intercept posts was 
extended. A group of former Tsarist officers assisted in intelligence analysis 
and the breaking of the Soviet code. Radio intelligence in particular yielded 
valuable information, which then provided the basis for aerial photo-recon- 
naissance. In view of the short period of time available and the lack of 
preliminary work, the results of Abwehr operations were limited. The attachés 
were scarcely able to gain any insight into the Soviet air forces or their 
armaments.3% 

.The only exception, up to a point, was the air attaché in Moscow. He 
managed to obtain the ‘Red Commander’s Atlas’ with extensive data on 
railways and industrial enterprises, as well as a telephone directory which 
allowed some conclusions as to the extent of the industry in the Urals, but was 


™ Robinson Ic, 25 Nov. 1940: SowjetruSland, Beurteilung der Luftwafie [Soviet Russia, 
assessment of the air force], BA-MA OKM, Case GE 969/PG 32960. 

8 Kozevnikov, Komartdovarne, 27; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 268-9, MGFA Lw 4/1; Rowehi, 
Chronik der Aufklarungsgruppe des Ob.d.L., 9, BA-MA Lw 108/16; BA~-MA RL 3/34, p. 18793 
Geschichte des Groen Vaterlandischen Krieges, i, 562. 

39 Col. (retd.) Reinhard von Heinemann, Nachrichten iiber die russische Luftwaffe von 1940 
bis etwa 1942 [Information on the Russian air force from 1940 to about 1942], 10, BA-MA Lw 135; 
Boog, Luftwaffenfithrung, 109-10; Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 14ff., MGFA Lw 22/1; 
Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 148, MGFA Lw 17. 
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otherwise an isolated and superficial source." In March 1941, on Géring’s 
instruction, he gained the Soviet government’s consent to an inspection of 
Soviet aircraft-industry armament and research centres by German experts. 
Along with the air attaché and the Luftwaffe engineers Tschersich and 
Schwencke (responsible for planning and foreign armaments under the 
Generalluftzeugmeister), representatives of Daimler-Benz, Henschel, 
Askania, Mauser, and other firms participated from 7 to 16 April in an 
inspection of various aircraft-industry establishments in Moscow, Rybinsk, 
Perm (Molotov), and elsewhere. The commission of experts was ‘most im- 
pressed’ by the size of the plants and the organization and quality of produc- 
tion. The well-known Russian aircraft designer Artem Mikoyan, a brother of 
the People’s Commissar for Economic Affairs, gave the Germans an unmis- 
takable warning on parting: “We have now shown you everything we have and 
we are capabje of. Anyone attacking us will be smashed by us.’ The experts’ 
detailed reports were disbelieved by the Luftwaffe operations staff and dis- 
missed by Goring as exaggerated; the experts were regarded as victims of a 
Soviet bluff. Obviously that inspection tour could not provide a complete 
picture of Soviet aerial armaments, but it did convey a substantial partial 
impression. The report by the engineers that one of the aircraft-engine 
factories they had visited was larger than six of Germany’s principal engine 
plants put together aroused Géring’s anger. He forbade them to talk about it, 
called them defeatists, and threatened them with a concentration camp. 
Hitler, on the other hand, was deeply impressed by the reports. His reaction 
was: ‘Now you see how far these people have already got. We must start at 
once. ’3"* 

By the end of April 19413" the target study of the Soviet Union within the 
300-km. zone, and for certain towns even beyond, was completed. Because of 
the lack of long-range aircraft, however, airfields in the interior of European 
Russia or industrial enterprises—in the Donets basin, on the middle Volga, 
but mainly in the Urals—were beyond German reach. Information on these in 
particular might have had a sobering effect on the Luftwaffe Operations Staff. 
In the circumstances, the eastern reconnaissance practised by the Luftwaffe 
Operations Staff Ic and the agencies under its contro! during the six months 
prior to the onset of the campaign will have to be seen mainly as tactical and 
less as strategic. 


30 See Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 256, MGFA Lw 4/1, and Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 
142, MGFA Lw 17. According to Rieckhoff, Trumpf oder Bluff?, 251-2, and Baumbach, Broken 
Swastika, 154, Col. Aschenbrenner warned against the strength of the Soviet Union. According to 
the recollections of the former Gauleiter of Halle-Merseburg (Jordan, Eriebt und Erlinen, 217-18), 
Aschenbrenner, as late as the spring of 1941, had a low opinion of Soviet strength. 

#t Report on inspection: BA-MA RL 3/2245. See IMT ix. 81-2; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 
257 ff., 264, MGFA Lw 4/1; Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 141-2, MGFA Lw 17; Itving, Rise 
and Fail, 178; id., Hitler’s War, 205~6, 763, Groehler, Lufrkrieg, 291; Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 267. 

#2 Nielsen, Nachrichtenbeschaffung, 149, MGFA Lw 17. 
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¢ In May.1941 the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic published an information 
brochure on the Soviet air force, anti-aircraft troops, and aircraft industry, as 
at 1 February 1941.33 This combined correct and incorrect data—some in- 
spired by a strong sense of superiority—-on the Soviet air forces and arma- 
ments potential. It concluded that the Soviet air forces, altough they had been 
detached from the army and navy since 1936, continued to see their main role 
in direct support for these two services, especially the army. This was true even 
of heavy bomber formations, which were credited at most with the capacity to 
execure nocturnal nuisance raids into German territory but not daytime long- 
range missions; it was true also of the paratroops and air-landing units, which 
were short of transport aircraft, of the fighter units, except those directly under 
the Supreme Army Command for home defence, and of the ground-attack 
units, which were expected, under fighter cover, to work very closely with the 
ground forces and armoured units and to launch attacks on railways, trans- 
shipment centres, and columns on the move. More than in earlier campaigns, 
low-level attacks wete expected against German ground forces and airfields 
near the front. 

Information on the organization and command structure of the Soviet air 
forces was essentially accurate.3"4 It was believed that it had been undergoing 
reorganization since April 1939, that this process was not yet completed, and 
that air corps and air brigades were being replaced by mixed and pure air 
divisions. In 1941 38 air divisions and 162 air regiments had been identified. 
Altogether 50 air divisions were believed to exist. In the event of war, it was 
thought, pure long-range bomber and fighter divisions would be placed under 
the command of the individual ‘fronts’ (army groups), mixed air divisions 
would be placed under the armies, and light bomber and ground-attack regi- 
ments would be temporarily placed under the army corps; in addition, all army 
staffs would have reconnaissance aircraft attached to them. It was assumed 
that there would be a reserve of long-range bomber and fighter divisions, as 
well as of long-range reconnaissance units under the People’s Commissar for 
Defence, and that fighter divisions would be kept back for home defence in the 
rearward military districts to support the AA artillery there. 


13 Der Ob.d.L., Fu.SticITV No. 3500/41 g., Priifi.No. 226; Orientierungsheft Union der 
Sozialistischen Sowjetrepubliken (U.d.S.S.R.) unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Pliegertruppe und Flakartillerie sowie der Flugristungsindustrie im Rahmen der allgemeinen 
Wehrwirtschaftslage. Stand: 1.2.194t [Orientation brochure USSR with special reference to flying 
formations and anti-aircraft artillery, as well as the air armaments industry within the framework 
of the general war-economy situation. As of I Feb. 1941}, copy, BA-MA Lw 107/67; 
Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 11-83, MGFA Lw 22/1; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 270-88, 
MGFA Lw 4/1. See also appendix 1 to AOK 17, Ia, No. 222/41. g.Kdos./Chefs., 14 May 1941, §~ 
8 CIN. Die russische Luftwaffe), BA-MA Lil AK 16041/9, and Grofer [rumanischer] Generalstab, 
Sektion Ia, Biro J, Nachrichten: Bericht mit Material fur den Nachrichtenaustausch mit dem 
deutschen Grofen [!] Generalstab, Abschnitt II: Nachrichten iber die Luftwaffe der U_R.S.5. 
[Intelligence: Report with data on the exchange of intelligence with the German Great [sic} 
General Staff, section III: Intetligence on the air force of the USSR], 27 Mar. 1941, 20-43, BA- 
MA RH 19 V/123. 

34 See the Annexe Volume, No. 3, and sect. [1.2 at n. 143 (Hoffmann). 
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In point of fact the Red air forces, according to Soviet postwar. publi- 
cations,3"5 consisted of 70 air divisions and 5 air brigades at the beginning of 
the war. The air forces of the Supreme Command consisted of 13 long-range 
bomber and 5 fighter divisions and accounted for 13.5 per cent of the air 
forces. The flying formations of the ground forces, i.e. of the military districts 
(fronts), armies, and army torps, accounted for 86.5 per cent and consisted of 
63 divisions; of these 9 were bomber, 18 fighter, and 34 mixed divisions. A 
further 25 air divisions were in the process of being set up. Since the beginning 
of 1939 the number of air regiments had increased by over 80 per cent. Of 118 
air regiments in the five western military districts 34 were being refitted with 
new types of aircraft. In addition, 40 fighter regiments with 1,500 fighter 
planes were available for air defence. The navy had 1,445 aircraft in European 
Russia: the Arctic Fleet had 114, the Red Banner Baltic Fleet 707, and the 
Black Sea Fleet 624. In the five (out of thirteen} western military districts of 
European Russia the Luftwaffe was faced with at least 5,440 aircraft, concen- 
trated mainly in the Western and the Kiev Special Military Districts. These 
comprised 1,688 bombers, 2,736 fighters, 336 close-combat aircraft, 252 re- 
connaissance aircraft, and some 430 machines in the army corps air squad- 
rons. The inland military districts were equipped with outdated machines. 
(On the composition and disposition of the Soviet air forces see Annexe 
Volume, No, 3.) 

‘The Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic estimated the total strength of the Soviet 
air force at 10,500 combat aircraft belonging to formations, approximately 
7,500 in European Russia and 3,000 in the Asian part. Only about 50 per cent 
of the machines were regarded as modern. The number of front-line aircraft— 
which did not include transport or liaison machines—was assumed to be 5,700 
in the European part of the Soviet Union; only half of that total, i.e. about 
1,360 reconnaissance planes and bombers and 1,490 fighters, were considered 
combat-ready.3** However, a reinforcement of the fighter formations by 700 
machines was expected during the first half of 1941, as well as re-equipment 
with 200-300 new models. In the bomber formations no substantial reinforce- 
ment was expected, but a 50 per cent re-equipment with up-to-date models. 
The number of fully trained pilots was estimated at 15,000, that of ground 
personnel at 150,000 men, and that of training machines at 10,000. 

The deployment of the Soviet air forces continued to be viewed as a 
‘provisional westward deployment’ by the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic and 
apparently interpreted as offensive.>"7 


“3 Kogevmikov, Komandovanie, 15-35; Grochler, Luftkrieg, 298-305; see Geschichte des Grofien 
Vaterlandischen Krieges, i. 522-5, §29~30, §34-5, 5375 555-9. 

a6 The army proceeded from similar figures. See the map exercise ‘Orto’ of Army Group A in 
St-Germain on 5 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH Ig 1/70; annexe 32 to OKH/GenStdH/OpAbt IN No. 
050/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, 3: Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/67; Halder, Draries, 805 ff. (22 Feb. 1941), 
812-13 (27 Feb. 1941); KoLuft bei Pz.Gr. 4 Ic BrB. No. jo/41 g.Kdos., 11 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RL 
18/9; Moritz, ‘Fehleinschatzung’, 177. 

7 See Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 31-2, MGFA Lw 22/1, 
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20n the subject of the composition of the flying formations, their armaments 
and equipment, the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic had come to the following 
conclusions. An air division consisted of 3-6 air regiments. Air regiments were 
always ‘pure’, i.e. either fighter or reconnaissance or ground-attack regiments, 
etc. They corresponded to a German Gruppe and, in their turn, usually 
consisted of 4 squadrons (Staffeln). Although the theoretical wartime strength 
was 60 aircraft, ‘a fighter or ground-attack regiment in fact had only 48, and a 
bomber or reconnaissance regiment only 36, aircraft. The actual ptrenigelt of 
squadrons varied between 9 and 12 machines. 

' Reconnaissance aircraft were grouped together in reconnaissance air regi- 
ments, independent reconnaissance squadrons, and independent long-range 
reconnaissance squadrons; as a rule they came under the command of the air 
divisions. There were also independent squadrons for short-range reconnais- 
sance, artillery-spotting, and liaison duties; tactically these came under the 
army corps but for supplies under the air divisions. The bulk of the reconnais- 
sance forces consisted of the outdated R-5 and R-6 models. The few R-s0s and 
I-16s were more modern. Organization of the fighters and long-range fighters 
was similar. 

The principal fighter mode} was the I-16 (Rata). Alongside it there was the 
outdated I-15 with its variants 1-151 and I-153. The Rata was considered a 
modern aircraft and was more manceuvrable, albeit slower, than the Me~109. 
It was superior to German bomber aircraft, but its older plywood construction 
made it vulnerable to cannon fire and highly inflammable. This no longer 
applied to the newer metal version. The pilot was protected by the engine in 
front of him and 8-mm. armour behind. Its attacking weapons, four fuselage 
machine-guns, were not considered equal to those of German machines. Little 
was known about the MiG and LaGG models about to be introduced, and 
virtually nothing about a new twin-engined ‘destroyer’ plane. 

‘The bomber force consisted of ‘fast bomber’ and ‘long-range bomber’ 
regiments in the appropriate air divisions. The former were equipped with SB- 
as and SB-3s, copies of the American Martin bombers; the latter used DB-3s 
in addition to some older TB types. With a bomb-load of L,o00kg. the 
penetration depth of the SB models was estimated at 600km. and that of the 
DB-3s at about 1,200km. The defensive armament of the SB models was 
considered poor, that of the DB-3s better, The former were believed to be 
suitable only for night attack, and only to a limited degree. No details were 
known of a new twin-engined bomber. 

The ground-attack units were equipped with only a handful of the modern 
SB-1 and Vultee V-11 models; for the rest they relied on the outdated RZ, DI- 
6, I-15, and I-4 types. The transport units were organized in ‘heavy air 
regiments’, equipped predominantly with older models, and earmarked also 
for the transportation of paratroop and air-landing units. There were, in 
addition, a small number of ambulance aircraft attached to armies, corps, and 
divisions. The naval air units, organized in brigades and independent squad- 
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rons, did not meet modern requirements. There were no aircraft-carriers. As 
for aircraft armament, the 7.62-mm. ‘Shkas’ machine-gun had proved its 
worth in Spain and Mongolia. No details were known of aircraft cannon. 
High-explosive bombs of up to 500kg. were assumed to exist, as well as 
fragmentation bombs of up to 15 kg., 2-kg. incendiary bombs, 2.5-kg. thermite 
incendiary bombs, and ro-kg. and 50-kg. oil-filled incendiary bombs. Only the 
I-16s and the SB-3s had fuel-tank shields. As for the bombing force, it was 
believed that only the formation leaders’ machines were equipped with trans- 
mission and receiving equipment; refurbishment with new aircraft types, it 
was thought, would progress slowly. The fact that during the eighteen months 
before the beginning of the war 2,739 aircraft** of the most modern types had 
been produced—399 Yak-1, 1,309 MiG-3, and 322 LaGG-3 fighters, 460 twin- 
engined bombers of the Pe-2 type, and 249 IL-2 ground-attack aircraft, among 
the best close-combat planes in the world—was not known to the Luftwaffe 
Operations Staff Ic. 

In contrast to 1939, the state of training of the flying personnel was regarded 
as generally good, though not equal to that of the Luftwaffe. Night- and blind- 
flying skills were considered inadequate, the ability of crews to act independ- 
ently underdeveloped because of excessive formation flying, tactical training 
unsatisfactory, but combat-readiness im: daytime and good weather was 
thought adequate. 

Ground organization in the western part of European Russia, especially 
around Leningrad and Moscow, was found to be close-knit and still being 
extended, and new airfields completed since 1939 were known to exist in 
eastetn Poland and in the Baltic region. According to the degree of technical 
equipment, a distinction was made between ‘first-degree airfields’ (corre- 
sponding to German air-bases and furnished with concrete hangars and run- 
ways, road connections, fuel-tanks, and bomb-depots), ‘second-degree 
airfields’, and ‘third-degree airfields’ (corresponding to German forward air- 
fields without permanent structures), as well as a large number of airstrips. 
‘First-degree airfields’ were, for the most part, the locations of the staffs of 
major air formations and their supply staffs. Supplies, coming under the 
Supreme Administration of Air Troops, were operated in peacetime by the 
military districts by way of ‘main bases’, corresponding to the German ‘air 
parks’, and movable air-bases under the control of the air divisions. Of some 
2,000 identified airfields in western Russia only 200 were regarded as suitable 
for bomber formations. The remainder, because of a lack of installations, were 
often too exposed to the effects of weather, so that the whole organization had 
only limited value for the operational employment of flying formations, The 
advantage of mobile air-bases was put in question by inadequate transport 
routes. In point of fact, since the autumn of 1940 the runways of more than 250 
airfields in the western frontier regions of the Soviet Union had been ex- 
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Type General data — Performance : Armament 
In service Toral flying Engines Crew Max. speed Normal Operating Landing MG and § Calib. Bomb-load 
since weight (km./h.} range ceiling speed . cannon (mm.) (kg.) ~ 
(kg.) (kn.) (m.) (km./h.) : ab 
Bombers 
SB 1935 6,500 2 3 445 1,000 9,000 130 4 7-62 600-1,500 
Pe 2 1941 Fs7OO 2 3 §40 1,500 9,000 145 4 7.62 600-1,000 
DB 3f 1937 _ °8,000 2 3 440 2,700 6,960 — 125 3 7.62 1,000-2,500 
TB3 1931 19,200 4 8 288 4,000 6,960 116 8 7.62 2,000--4,000 
TB 7 1940 27,000 4 10 443 4,700 10,300 116 6 7.62  2,000-4,000 
3 12.70 
2 20.00 
Fighter bombers 
U2 1941 52340 I I 412 510 72500 140 2 20.60 400-600 
2 7-62 
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Fighters 


Tig bis 1935 
116 1934 
1153 1938 
Jak t 1941 
LaGG 3 1941 
MiG3 = 1940 


Reconnaissance aircraft 
R5 1931 


Source: Annexe to OKH/GenStdH/GenQu Abt. KrVerw. No. I/750/41 
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(rockets) 
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tended, and 164 new airfields were built between 8 April and 15 July 1941, 
especially in the new frontier districts acquired by the incorporation of eastern 
Poland and the Baltic States. To ensure a high degree of combat-readiness 
and mobility, each air regiment had a main airfield, a reserve airfield, and a 
field airstrip assigned to it. For the same reason a start was made in April 1941 
on severing the flying formations from their rearward services and organizing 
the latter on a territorial basis. In the western frontier military districts there 
were now 36 base areas, each designed to ensure supplies for between two and 
four air divisions.3'9 . 

In the opinion of the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic an independent com- 
munications system in the Soviet air forces did mot exist. The controlling 
authority was the Inspectorate of Red Army Communications, to which the 
communications officers of the senior air staffs reported. Communications 
units existed with the air staffs of the military districts, air divisions, and air- 
bases, but not with the flying formations, which, had only on-board radio- 
telegraphy operators and other RT personnel. The principal means of 
communication was radio traffic. In critical situations there was often en-clair 
radio traffic, although this was against regulations. Aerial RT communications 
were regarded as poorly organized, the network was thought inadequate for a 
flexible conduct of air operations, and the RT personnel were considered to be 
lacking in skill. 

Anti-aircraft artillery was part of the army and came under the command of 
army formations or the commanders of homeland air-defence regions, who 
also controlled the fighter arm and the air observer and air-raid warning 
services, It was believed that the Soviet army’s AA artillery had a strength of 
1,200 heavy and 1,200 light guns, in addition to 800 AA machine-guns and 700 
searchlights; the home-defence and coastal AA artillery was thought to have 
1,600 heavy and 1,800 light guns, as well as a substantial number of AA 
machine-guns and searchlights. Jointly the two organizations therefore had at 
their disposal over 700 heavy and 500 light AA batteries and at Jeast 150 AA 
machine-gun platoons and 100 searchlight batteries. In actual fact, the home- 
land air defences had 3,659 guns, 1,500 searchlights, and 850 barrage 
balloons.3° 

The Soviet aircraft industry was estimated to comprise some 50 airframe 
factories, 15 engine plants, 40 plants for equipment and instruments, and 100 
auxiliary enterprises, employing altogether over a million workers—250,000 of 
them in the airframe and engine works. No more than 40 per cent of produc- 
tion-plan targets were thought to be attained. Engine manufacture in particu- 
lar was believed to be dependent on foreign models, production of equipment 
and instruments to be unsatisfactory, and air safety, in consequence, to be 
greatly diminished. New light-metal alloys had not proved satisfactory, and 
Stalin’s purges had left weaknesses in industrial management. There was a 


™9 Kozevnikoy, Komandovanie, 20 ff. ¥° Geschichte des zweitenr Welthrieges, tii. 511. 
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continuing shortage of adequately trained engineers and skilled workers. For 
that reason improvements in production or technological progress were con- 
sidered unlikely. The known centres of Soviet aerial armaments were the 
Moscow and Leningrad areas, and the regions of central Russia, the Ukraine, 
and the Urals.3?! ; 

Despite the Soviet Union's large oil deposits, especially in the Caucasus and 
the Urals, its fuel situation was regarded as unsatisfactory because of increas- 
ing consumption, great losses in transport, and wastage at processing plants. 
There was a particular shortage of aviation fuel. Even in peacetime it had been 
possible to supply the flying formations and the army only by severely cutting 
back on the requirements of industry and the population. The centre of the 
Soviet armaments industry and war economy was still believed to be west of 
the Urals, mainly in the Ukraine and the Donets basin. Soviet intentions to 
transfer 40-50 per cent of overall industrial production to the Urals and the 
Kuznetsk basin by the beginning of the 1940s were not believed to be even 
remotely realizable. There was insufficient knowledge of the development of 
industries in Asian Russia or in the Far East. 

It was further believed that the railways, which handled go per cent of 
freight and passenger traffic, were not aclequately developed. Development of 
inland waterways, which carried only 8 per cent of freight traffic, would still 
take a long time. The road system seemed to be incomplete, too thin on the 
ground, and in poor condition; it was certainly unable to relieve the railways 
to any great extent. Thus only the railways were credited with any military 
importance. Civil aviation—among other things in view of its intended trans- 
formation to military uses in wartime—-was regarded as significant for the 
Soviet Union; technical improvements of the road network, however, and the 
fleet of aircraft were considered primitive, and the military uses of civilian 
aviation therefore inadequate. 

Sumumarizing its findings, the Luftwalfe Operations Staff Ic arrived at the 
conclusion that, in spite of its threefold or fourfold numerical superiority," 
the Soviet air forces’ striking power was substantially less than that of the 
German Luftwaffe. In view of the vastness -of the territory to be covered, the 
numerical strength of the front-line formations was insufficient. Doubts were 
expressed whether training and operational leadership were enough to ensure 
close co-operation with the ground forces. The cumbersome nature of opera- 
tional command, believed to be hard and ruthless but Jacking in training for 


* See Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 61-2, MGFA Lw 22/1; Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Luftwaffe 1939, 39-40; Handbuch der neuzeitlichen Wekriissenschajten, ii/2. 400. No notice was 
evidently taken of the highly positive judgements of the French air industrialists Louis Breguet 
and Henry Potez in 1936 on the great achievements and manufacturing progress of the Soviet 
aircraft industry. see Col. (retd.) Schuemel, Entwicklung und Beurteilung der russischen 
Luftwaffe bis zum Kriegsbeginn mit SowjetruSland [Development and assessment of the Russian 
air force prior to the beginning of the war with the Soviet Union], 26-7, BA-MA Lw 107/68, or 
Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 62-3, MGFA Lw 22/1. 

2 1, Ski, KTB, pt. a, 275 (22 June 1941), BA-MA RM 7/25. 
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modern operations, as well as the difficult communications, did not suggest a 
systematic creation of operational or strategic main efforts in response to the 
situation. The leadership, moreover, tended towards rigid patterns, was im- 
peded by Party control, and was incapable of standing up to an opponent with 
modern equipment. Ground organization was backward, supply organization 
was poor. Russians, finally, had no natural technical gifts. For all these reasons 
it was estimated that the combat-readiness of the Soviet air forces was only 50 
percent of their actual capacity, and hence inadequate. In a war against a well- 
equipped modern adversary this figure would soon drop further. The combat- 
readiness of the entire air force, in view of the poor supply facilities and the 
dependence of airfields on weather conditions, could be jeopardized in a 
relatively short time by.attacks on airfields and supply installations.33 Soviet 
AA artillery was poorly equipped and, apart from a few important cities, 
provided no adequate protection considering the size of the country and of the 
Soviet armed forces. 

Although the Soviet war economy was regarded as safe well into the future, 
because of its wealth of raw-material resources, it had been incapable, even 
under peacetime conditions, of meeting the needs of the armaments industries 
while at the same time ensuring adequate supplies of foodstuffs, clothes, and 
consumer goods for the population. The quality of manufactured goods was 
still unsatisfactory in many areas, with production of rejects extremely high. 
All industries were suffering from a painful shortage of skilled workers and 
adequately trained managing staff. In the’ event of a prolonged war the aircraft 
industry would not be able to prevent a rapid decline in front-line strength. 
Disruption at the intersection-points of the east-west and north-south railway 
lines would have a disastrous effect on transportation and supply facilities. All 
other shortages, no matter how serious, would seem slight by comparison with 
such a failure of goods traffic in the event of war. The information brochure, 
however, also pointed out that, despite the existence of a number of bottle- 
necks in the war industry, the vast spread of the armaments industry and its 
concentration in safe areas would ensure that no branch of industry would be 
so badly interfered with as to disrupt the overall supply of the USSR to any 
decisive degree. 

The Luftwaffe leadership’s general picture of the Soviet air forces was 
entirely correct in many respects in the military field; this was later extensively 
confirmed not only by German Luftwaffe officers“ during the first phase of 
the campaign in the east, but also by postwar publications in Britain,%*5 the 
United States,*® and above all in the eastern bloc.’ The Soviet sources, 


33 See also annexe 1 to AOK 17 Ia No. 222/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., ig May 1941, 8, BA-MA LIT AK 
16041/9. 

34 Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, ch. 2, pp. 1-130, esp. 128-9, MGFA Lw 22/1. 

M8 Lee, Sevier Air Force. ‘ 

x6 Garthoff, Souter Mititary Doctrine. On the development of the Soviet air forces up to 1941 see 
also Hardesty, Red Phoenix, 11-59; Whiting, ‘Soviet Aviation’; Greenwood, ‘Great Patriotic War’, 
69-76. 
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because of their presumably deliberate concealment of data, do not permit any 
reliable direct comparisons of strength. Théy do, however, show that at the 
beginning of the German attack the Soviet air forces were in a state of 
reorganization, of retraining on more modern machines, and of unreadiness, 
albeit in the expectation of a major confrontation—just as the German com- 
mand had assumed. Also correct, though with certain reservations, were the 
German assumptions in the tactical-operational area: inability to wage an 
effective strategic bombing war,3” the offensive and co-operative?? character 
of the rules of engagement of the Soviet air forces, their structure and chain of 
command, the main effort of their deployment, the quality of the Soviet 
aircraft types, their armament and equipment, the poor standard of training, 
of the ground organization, of the supply-system, and of the communications 
network, the effectiveness of Russian AA artillery, the inactivity of Soviet 
paratroop and air-landing troops, the operational command’s immobility and 
inadequate concentration of effort, and the poor striking power of the Soviet 
air force generally. 

On the other hand, there was an underestimation of the value of pre-military 
education in the Soviet Union and of the Russian ability to improvise; this 
compensated for many shortcomings in ground organization, supplies, and 
transport routes. There was also the fact that the Russian soldier had been 
brought up to defend himself against air attacks with every means at his 
disposal, including camouflage and infantry weapons. There was, on the 
German side, a failure to realize that the unfavourable ratio of Soviet air 
strength to the vastness of the territory applied even more so to the numeri- 
cally far weaker German Luftwaffe. 

The biggest mistake was probably in the assumed number of Soviet ma- 
chines. On 22 June 1941 the Luftwaffe operations staff believed that of 5,800 
aircraft in the European part of the Soviet Union only 1,300 bombers and 
1,500 fighters were fully combat-ready,*»° although radio intercepts at the 
beginning of that month had established the presence of 13,000—14,000 front- 
line machines in western Russia.’ Not until 19 July 1941 did Luftwaffe 
estimates approach the real figures. By then a total strength of 8,700 aircraft 
was believed to exist in the European part of the Soviet Union at the beginning 
of the campaign, made up of 4,000 fighters, 2,900 bombers, and 1,800 recon- 
naissance and other front-line machines; in addition there were some 7,500 
trainer planes.3** These figures were more or less in line with later unofficial 
Soviet data, according to which nearly a half of some 18,000 front-line aircraft 

‘ The principies of a strategic air war in a major conflict with a powerful enemy had not yet 
been worked out, because of a lack of appropriate experience. Organization of the air force was 
based on the lessons of lesser wars, such as that against the Japanese in 1939 and against Finland 
in 1939-40. The weaknesses of such an order of battle were revealed during the very first few 
weeks of the war. See Groehler, ‘Anfangsperiode’, 121. 

“9 The draft of the Red Army’s field-service order of June 1941 stated: “The main task of the 
air forces is to contribute to the success of the ground forces in combat and operation, and to 
ensute control of the air’ (Geschichte des GroBen Vaterlandischen Krieges, i. 322-3). 


2” BA-MA RM 7/25, 275. we Hiimmelchen, ‘Luftstreitkrafte der UdSSR’, 331. 
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2 were stationed in the western frontier districts, viz. 5,300 fighters (including 
1;762 J-16s and 1,549 I-1538) 2,800 bombers, 450 reconnaissance machines, 
and 400 ground-attack aircraft.33 Thus German estimates of the front-line 
strength of the Soviet air forces prior to the campaign were too low by nearly 
a half, for those stationed in the European part of the Soviet Union by about 
30 per cent, for fighters by a half, and for bombers by about a third—unless 
one takes as a basis the later German assumption of 28,265 Soviet front-line 
planes at the beginning of the eastern campaign.™ It is true that the Luftwaffe 
Operations Staff Ic had, rather boastfully, expected at least a threefold Soviet 
superiority in the air, which they optimistically regarded as more than offset by 
Germany’s qualitative lead, but they had proceeded from the low estimates of 
Soviet combat strength—most probably excluding the home-defence and 
naval air formations and only counting pure war-planes available in the east, 
i.e. bombers, fighters, dive-bombers, and twin-engined ‘destroyers’, The 
modem Soviet types, whose existence did not become known until shortly 
before the campaign, caused no concern because it was assumed that the war 
would be over before Soviet aircrews had a chance to familiarize themselves 
with them.335 : 

Far more serious, however, was the German underestimation of the overall 
strategic sphere; this reflected the lack of overall strategic training of the 
Luftwaffe General Staff. The decisive aspect in a prolonged war of attrition 
was the Soviet Union’s total potential; although such a war was regarded as 
the worst possible scenario, it appears to have been left out of consideration. 
What really was important was Soviet morale, economic and ait-armaments 
capacity, and the relations between the civil and armaments sector in the 
Soviet economy. This last factor, in particular, was seen with western Euro- 
pean eyes: civilian requirements were assessed far too high, and Russian 
determination and ability to restrict civilian needs were misread. Industrial 
development beyond the Urais and the switch of capacity co those areas were 
being underrated, as were the military importance of civil aviation and the 
actual performance and development potential of the transport system, of the 
Soviet economy in general, and the air-armaments industry in particular. In 
1939 the Soviet Union was already producing some 2,000 more aircraft than 
Germany, viz. an annual total of 10,382,7° whereas even in February 1941 
Colonel-General Ernst Udet, the Generalluftzeugmeister—(the Luftwaffe’s 
Director of Air Armament), reported Soviet production as being only 600 
aircraft per month3??7 and in May 1941 the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic 


33 Himmeichen, ‘Luftstreitkrafte der UdSSR’, 327, 330; Kozevnikov, Komandovanie, 16, 

™ Annexe 8 to Lt.-Col. (Gen. Staff) Sorge: Die luftstrategische Lage Mitteleuropas [The 
acrial-strategy position of central Europe], GenSt 8. Abt., 14 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RL 2 IV/170. The 
Speer ministry also believed in the autumn of 1943 that the Soviets had entered the war with 
28,000 aircraft (Wag-SU-30/43, 27 Aug. 1943, geh. Reichssache, BA-MA Lw 106/13). See sect. 
Luz at n. 131 (Hoffmann) on Soviet aircraft construction between 1938 and 22 June 1941. 

5 Moritz, ‘Fehleinschatzung’, 178. 3 Soviet Air Force, goo. 

37 Generalluftzeugmeister’s letter to Goring, § Feb. 1941, BA-MA RL 3/63,-7210. 
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assumed an annual production capacity of only 3,500-4,000 front-line ma- 
chines.3> In actual fact, in spite of destruction, relocation, and the loss of 
extensive industrial regions, the Soviet aircraft industry not only kept pace 
with that of Germany, but by 1941 surpassed it by more than 3,000, producing 
a total of 15,735 aircraft that year39? 

. 


(c) Preparations for Deployment 


Given the requirement of nine to twelve months*? for the construction of an 
aircraft and hence for increasing aircraft production, industrial preparations 
for the war in the east with such a high-technology service as the German 
Luftwaffe should have started long before the military preparations: with the 
opening of the campaign originally laid down for mid-May 1941 they should 
therefore have begun no later than July 1940. As the war was going to be a land 
war, it would have been necessary in particular to increase the number of 
medium bombers, ground-attack, and transport aircraft earmarked for co- 
operation with the army, and also that of reconnaissance and fighter planes. 
But nothing of the kind was done. Admittedly, the main effort of the arma- 
ments industry was switched to the Luftwaffe and the navy,-but that was 
intended for the struggle against Britain; besides, with an early switch back to 
production for the ground forces the earlier shift of emphasis was never carried 
out! The technical department’s Aircraft Delivery Plan No. 18 of 1 July 1940 
remained in force almost unchanged until November 19403 At that time 
there were no indications of intensified air-force rearmament against the 
Soviet Union. The Generalluftzeugmeister Udet had told his ministry of 
aviation staff after the western campaign that the war was now finished and all 
those aircraft were no longer needed.3*3 New developments in the pipeline, 
unless completed in 1940 or becoming effective in 1941, had been put on hold 
since February 1940.34 Production of the He-177 long-range bomber was 
postponed by three months and limited to just a handful per month, Not until 
January 1942 did production pick up with a few machines. Much the same 
applied to the Me-210, which Jeschonnek wanted as the standard short- 
range bomber—also to be used later for the eastern campaign—but which 
was simultaneously being developed as a hit-and-run bomber, destroyer, 
and reconnaissance machine. Here the lack of firm contro! by the 
Generalluftzeugmeister was particularly felt: for instance, he did not stop his 
friend Willy Messerschmidt from halting the development of the Me-110 
(which itself was to go out of production) in order to develop a new machine 
with all its teething troubles—which in any case began manufacture only in 


3" Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 272, MGFA Lw 4/1. 

439 See Souter Air Force, 400, and Lusar, Secret Weapons, 114-15; see also sect. Lu.2 at n. 131 
(Hoffmann). 

3 Boog, Luftwaffenfilhrung, 60. MY See ch. Lin (Miller), 

%? LC 2 TA No. 740/40 g-Kdos., BA-MA RL 3/1015. ws Ishoven, Uder, 418. 

4 So-called ‘development stop’; on this and on the He-177 and ME-2i0 see Boog, 
Luftwaffenfithrung, 56 1f. 
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July 1941 and then in very smali numbers. Altogether the German aircraft 
industry was suffering at the time from Hiter’s armaments policy, Udet’s 
incompetence,™5 insufficient rationalization,* and inadequate use of available 
capacity 347 : 

The decisive reason, however, for the lack of a perceptible increase in 
aircraft production in the summer and autumn of 1940 seems to be that the 
Luftwaffe High Command evidently did not then expect a new campaign— 
either because it was not yet fully privy to Hitler’s plans in the east or because 
it was not yet taking them seriously. At any rate, on 15 October 1940 
Generalingenieur Tschersich, the Generalluftzeugmeister’s planning chief, in 
a planning survey up to the year 1950 assumed a state of peace from 1 April 
1941 onwards, with monthly aircraft losses of only I per cent as against 25 or 
more per cent in wartime; outdated models were to be replaced by new ones 
only to the extent of actual losses. Not until 1 April 1947 was a state of war 
once more assumed.>* 

Even as late as 15 November 1940 the operations department of the 
Luftwaffe General Staff stated: ‘[Germany’s} own [aircraft] production at best 
ensures maintenance of the present strength. Expansion is impossible (either 
in personnel or in material).’49 This statement is in line with the programmes 
and programme drafts for aircraft production’s* submitted by the technical 
department of the Generalluftzeugmeister after November~December 1940, 
i.e. at a time when the Luftwaffe too had received instructions to prepare for 
the campaign in the east. Generally speaking, during the period envisaged for 
the eastern campaign, summer—autumn 1941, these contain production 
figures for the various aircraft categories no higher (or only slightly higher) 
than earlier programmes, e.g. Delivery Plan No. 16 of 1 November 1939%5' or 
No. 18 of 1 July 1940. Only for bombers is a monthly production increment 
recorded of about 100 to approximately 350; for fighters there is an increment 
of only about 25-50 up to the end of 1941. Production of reconnaissance 
planes, dive-bombers, ground-attack aircraft, destroyers, and transport ma- 

43 On Udet’s personality see the still unsurpassed study by Suchenwirth, Udet, MGFA Lw a1/ 
6; also Ishoven, Uder; Herlin, Uder; and Irving, Rise and Fall, 151-5. 

#4 See Harten, Leistungssteigerung, 3, MGFA; Irving, Rise and Fall, 208-9. 

»? Fig. 1.1, ‘Aircraft Division Industry Report (European Report No. 4}, in United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey, vol. ii. 

4® Reichsluftfahrtministerium GL 1, GL 1 No. 710/40 g.Kdos., 15 Oct. 1940: ‘Industne- 
Vorplanung bis 1.4.1945 (“IVP 45”)’ (Industrial forward planning up 10 1 Apr. 1945], explanation 
to annexe No. !, graph-sheet ‘Gesameplanungs-Ubersicht 1933 bis 1950” [Overall planning survey 
1933 to 1950], BA-MA RL 3/1086, 400-1. 

49 Lw.Fa.Stab Ia (KM) to &L [in the naval operations staff], 15 Nov. 1940, BA-MA OKM, 
Case GE 968/PG 32968, 292. 

3” The following programmes and drafts are relevant: Lieferplan No. 18/2 (1 Oct. 1940); No. 
18/3 (11 Nov. 1940); No. 19/2 (20 Nov. 1940 and 1 Feb. 1941); No. 19/2 (15 Mar. and 1 June 1941); 
BA-MA RL 3/990, 991, 1016, 993, 994, 1015. The calls for new constructions underlying the ‘X- 
Fall-Studie 1941’ [Scudy Case X 1941] with its substantially higher figures for bombers (480) were 


obviously not incorporated in the planning work (GL 1 No. 99/41 (ID) g-Kdos., 6 Feb. 1941, BA- 
MA RL 3/1104). 
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chines was not increased. Indeed, for destroyer aircraft there was an actual 
decline in production targets; this was connected with retooling from the Me- 
110 to the Me-210. The production targets fluctuated at about 70 close-range 
and 65 long-range reconnaissance machines, 330-60 bombers, 250-300 
fighters, 135 declining, to 100 destroyers, 60 dive-bombers, and 45 liaison and 
42 transport machines per month. For 1942 the trend towards increased 
bomber and fighter production continued, with production of other aircraft 
categories remaining unchanged; however, for the bombers the graph began to 
flatten out. This, then, was the state of armaments planning in the spring of 
1941; the earliest date that this production could have had an effect on 
operations in the east would have been at the end of what was planned as a 
short war. One is left with the impression that planning was mainly for the 
period after what was expected to be a swiftly won war in the east. In view of 
the fact that at least Goring and Jeschonnek had been aware of Hitler’s eastern 
plans since the summer of 1940, the lack of an armament effort must be 
attributed also to the strong sense of German military superiority after the 
campaign in the west, to the feeling that British air raids would have only an 
insignificant effect on German territory~-which it was believed could be 
handled by minor fighter forces's*—and to an over-optimistic estimate of the 
Soviet enemy; this was shared also by Jodl. Belief in the superiority of German 
arms and the determination to maintain these chiefly against the British and 
Americans—the Russians were evidently not being considered then—and 
therefore to produce quality rather than quantity was reflected also in the 
instruction of the Wehrmacht High Command of 7 February 1941 on the 
urgency of the production programmes; that instruction governed priorities 
and the pace of the armaments programme up to the beginning of the eastern 
campaign. 

Actual military preparations by the Luftwaffe for the eastern campaign seem 
to have begun shortly before Hitler’s Directive No. 21 of 18 December 1940. 
In addition to the above-mentioned general tasks, this directive contained the 
following instructions for the new campaign: elimination of the Soviet air 
forces at the very start; next—or, if circumstances required, simultaneously— 
support for ground operations at Army Group Centre and on the wing of main 
effort of Army Group South; disruption of Soviet rail communications accord- 
ing to their importance to the operations; finally, the capture of nearby key 
transport locations such as river crossings by paratroop and air-landing forces. 
This last task was later abandoned. The most important sentences of the 
directive were: ‘In order to concentrate all forces against the enemy’s air force 
and for direct support of the army, the armaments industry is not to be 
attacked during the main operation. Only when ground movements have been 
completed can such air attacks be considered—primarily against the Urals 
region.’ As the objective of the advance had been defined by the general line 


38° See Galland, The First and che Last, 114 ff. 
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Volga—Archangel, it was obvious that any operational or strategic employment 
of the Luftwaffe would start ata later stage and that until then it would be tied 
to the army as an auxiliary arm. After that, would it still have sufficient 
strength to operate against the Soviet armaments potential in the depth of the 
country? The higher production figures envisaged for the second half of 1941, 
especially for bombers, suggest that German planning may not have been 
aimed solely against Britain after the achievement of the objectives in the east, 
but perhaps for the latter contingency as well. It was evidently thought that the 
ground battle could be accomplished with the Luftwaffe’s existing strength, so 
long as that was maintained.554 All further directives and orders, including 
those for the army,355 emphasized the attachment of the Luftwaffe to the army. 
Thus Hitler at the end of March 1941 pointed out that ‘air operations must be 
closely co-ordinated with ground operations. The Russians will crumple under 
the massive impact of our tanks and planes.’3% It is possible that the Luftwaffe 
operations staff was not entirely in agreement with such a use of its air 
strength: in a statement to the navy on the day of the opening of the cam- 
paign3s? the Luftwaffe pointed out that it also had the task of destroying the 
enemy’s armaments industry. Nevertheless, out of at total of 30 bomber 
Gruppen, 8 Ju-88 and Do-17 Gruppen, 4 Me-Iog fighter Gruppen, and 3 Ju- 
87 dive-bomber Gruppen were equipped with bomb-aiming and -release 
devices for low-level attacks on marching columns and live targets.*58 

The talks in October 1940 had evidently been only preliminary contacts 
between Luftwaffe and army; in December 1940, however, the Luftwaffe 
general attached to the army commander-in-chief ordered the creation of new 
close-range reconnaissance Staffeln from those already in existence.3° At the 
end of January he and the chief of the Army General Staff agreed on the 
distribution of the Luftwaffe close-range and long-range reconnaissance 
Staffeln which came tactically under army command.3@ Commencing from 15 
March, they were to be transferred to the army command authorities already 
in the east (see Annexe Volume, No. 2). It was decided that the main effort of 
aerial reconnaissance should be directed towards main railways and trunk 
roads, as well as assembly areas of major enemy atmoured and motorized 
formations. It was to be co-ordinated with ground reconnaissance and, to 
economize forces, to be carried out in close co-operation with air-fleet and air- 
corps staffs. Army groups and armoured groups were given priority in being 


34 See Jodl, ibid. 437. 

38 OKH/GenStdH OpAbt (IN) No. 050/41 g.Kdos., 31 Jan. 1941, 12, BA-MA RH 19 1/67; Abt. 
Landesverteidigung No. 441058/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. ([Op), 21 June 1941 to WPr, betr.: Barbarossa, 
BA-MA, RW 4q/v. 578, 88. 

386 Halder, Diaries, 846 (30 Mar. 1941). 
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furnished with reconnaissance Staffeln. Night reconnaissance units were sta- 
tioned only at points of main effort of the attack: The long-range reconnais- 
sance Staffeln were also to be used for ranging and adjustment of super-heavy 
artillery. The army, moreover, had several anti-aircraft units tactically placed 
under its command for the protection of the ground troops. I and IT AA 
Corps, attached to Air Fleets 2 and 4, depended mainly on Armoured Groups 
2 and 1, whose attack they were to swpport. In addition, along with: the 
Luftwaffe’s fighter units, they were responsible for the aerial protection of 
mobile units, airfields, and supply-routes.**" Operationally, the mixed AA 
battalions were generally placed under the army corps, the light AA battalions 
under the armoured divisions. The staff of a Luftwaffe commander (Koluft) 
included a staff officer of the AA artillery; he regulated the use of AA artillery 
within the command area of the army in question. In order to improve 
channels of command, AA regimental staffs were soon set up, to which the AA 
battalions belonging to the army area were subordinated (see Annexe Volume, 
No. 2). The short- and long-range reconnaissance units, as well as AA and air- 
signals units, assigned and tactically subordinated to the army, came under the 
Luftwaffe commanders attached to army and armoured group HQs, who in 
turn in every respect came under the Luftwaffe commanders attached to the 
army group HQs. Heading all the Luftwaffe units subordinated to the army 
was the Luftwaffe general attached to the army commander-in-chief. In order 
to maintain close links with the army authorities and to keep the air fleets 
and air corps informed on the current ground situation and the army’s 
Tequirements, air liaison commands were detailed to the armies, and air 
information liaison parties to army corps and armoured divisions.** In spite of 
the vastness of the territory, the army was given only 6 more long-range 
reconnaissance Staffeln than in the western campaign, in fact 16, including 
3 newly established night reconnaissance Staffeln for the army group HQs. 
As against 30 close-range reconnaissance Staffeln in the western campaign, 
the army now had a total of 56 Staffeln, of which 20 were armoured-formation 
and 36 army reconnaissance Staffeln. The actual strength of the close-range 
reconnaissance Staffeln was generally only seven Hs-126 and FW-18o9 aircraft. 
The long-range reconnaissance Staffeln were equipped with Ju-88s and 
Me-1ios, the night reconnaissance Staffeln with Do-17s. Neither in 
numbers nor in suitability of models were the aerial reconnaissance forces 
adequate.*3 


a See Besondere Anordnungen fiir die Luftwaffe {Special instructions for the Luftwaffe], 
annexe 5¢ to H.Gr. A (Sid) Ia No. 150/41 g.Kdos., 15 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-1/§5. 

™ See Luftflottenkommando 1 Ja No. 189/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, 10 May 1941, betr. 
Verbindungsoffiziere der Luftflotte 1 und des I. Fliegerkorps zu Kommandostellen des Heeres [re 
liaison officers of Air Fleet 1 and I Air Corps with command authorities of the army], BA-MA, 18. 
Armee, 17§62/19; Ob.Kdo. der H.Gr. Stid [a No. goo/41, g.Kdos. Chefs., 20 May 1941, BA-MA, 
RH 21-1/§5; and Maj.-Gen. (retd.) Uebe, Air Fleet 2 liaison officer with Army Group Centre 
1941, BA-MA Lw 107/80. 

*) Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 598-604, MGFA Lw 4/4. 
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On 28 January 1941 the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral von Seidel, participated in a conference in Halder’s office on co-ordina- 
tion of ammunition and food supplies between army and Luftwaffe in the 
planned war in the east.3, When the issue of winter clothing for air crews came 
up, the army representatives objected vigorously: the campaign would be 
finished by winter. In the negotiations which followed it was decided to set 
up supply and transport liaison staffs as well as senior column commanders 
with the air fleets. Together with the army quartermaster agencies they would 
co-ordinate the transport columns of both services and ensure supplies for the 
air fleets.2% Arrangements were also being made for the supply from the air of 
encircled or isolated army units.2? 

‘In accordance with Hitler’s fundamental Order No. 1 only the chiefs of 
staff, the Ja and Ic officers, the quartermasters and senior quartermasters, and 
the communications and senior communications officers—in addition, of 
course, to the generals commanding the air fleets and their chiefs of staff— 
were initiaily permitted to prepare themselves by reflection and study for their 
specific tasks in the eastern campaign; this they had to do under conditions of 
strictest secrecy. Generally speaking, the air-fleet staffs were informed in 
January-February 1941, and the corps staffs a little later, that Hider had 
decided to go to war against the Soviet Union because Molotov, on his visit to 
Berlin, had made demands unacceptable to Germany. Soviet ground forces, it 
was claimed, had been so reinforced, and construction of airfields along the 
demarcation-line so intensified, in recent months that offensive intentions on 
the part of the Soviet Union had to be assumed. These had to be pre- 
empted.3 Quite a few officers interpreted the situation in the same way; to 
what extent this was a general feeling it is difficult to establish. The lower- 
ranking commanders were the last to be briefed on their new tasks. 

The Luftwaffe command authorities envisaged for the war in the east set up 
small working staffs to carry out preliminary work for the campaign;>% thus Air 
Fleet 2 set up the ‘Working Staff Gatow’ in Berlin-Gatow in February 1941, in 
April V Air Corps set up its ‘Working Staff P’ in Zamos¢, and I Air Corps its 
‘Special Staff B’ also in Gatow. VHI Air Corps, being tied down in the Balkans 
and in the battle for Crete, was unable to set up a small working staff in Berlin- 


34 Gen. d. FI. v. Seidel, in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 38, MGFA Lw 4/9, gives the date as 28 Jan. 
1941. See KTB OKW i, 282 (28 Jan. 1941); Halder, KTB ii. 256 ff. (not in trans.). 

3%) Questions put to Col. (Gen. Staff} (retd.) Wodarg on 21 Mar. 1972, MGFA. It is possible 
that Wodarg referred to a different conference about the same time. 

¢ The Luftwaffe supply liaison staff with Air Fleet 1 was set up by order of Luftgaukommando 
Beigien/ Nordfrankreich—Quartiermeister/Ib No. 902/41 g.Kdos. of 3: Mar. 1941—and renamed 
‘Stab Kuttig’ on 23 May 1941 (BA-MA RL 7/16); Dienstanweisung durch Luftgaukommando I, 
Tb (Fi.} No. 559/41 g.Kdos., 12 May 1941 (BA-MA RL 20/48). 

#7 Qu 3/1 Beiwage zum Befehl an die Befehlssteilen Siid, Mitte und Nord [Contributions to the 
order to the command authorities South, Centre, and North], 3 Mar. 1941, g.Kdos., nur durch 
Offizier (by officer oniy], BA-MA H 17/i91. 

#8 Kesselring, Memoirs, 85—90; see Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 292-3, MGFA Lw 4/1. 

39 See Kesselring, Memoirs, 85-90; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 303 ff., MGFA Lw 4/1. 
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Gatow under the Corps Ia, Major (General Staff) Lothar von Heinemann, 
until 20 May 1941. These camouflaged staffs were mainly concerned with 
preparations for transferring their formations and with updating and extend- 
ing their ground organizations in the deployment areas assigned to them. They 
supervised the construction of new and the extension of existing airfields, 
runways and taxiways, troops’ quarters, radio navigation and communication 
facilities, stockpiling of ammunition, fuel, and materials and equipment of all 
kinds, and the reconnaissance of new airfields, closer to the front line. On the 
basis of the target data provided by the Luftwaffe operations staff Ic they 
processed the orders for the first missions of their formations and played them 
through in war-games, map exercises, and discussions, as well as testing co- 
operation between flying formations, AA artillery, communications troops, 
and army formations. The working staffs also organized map exercises with 
the commanding officers of the air formations and of the Luftwaffe supply 
agencies to make sure supplies would function; these, however, for reasons of 
security, were staged only shortly before the opening of the campaign. The 
need for secrecy occasionally resulted in curious situations.7” Construction 
work was camouflaged as extension of the ground organization for flying- 
schools and replacement units for formations engaged in the west. Key officers 
from staffs which had not taken part in the western campaign were assigned to 
Air Fleet 2 and 3 HQs to acquaint themselves with the latest operational 
experience. 

Particular importance was attached to rapid transferability of VIII (Close- 
combat) Air Corps, which would co-operate very closely with the army. This 
revealed shortcomings in the supply field. There was a shortfall of 15,000- 
20,000t. of necessary transport capacity; even during the subsequent cam- 
paign it was not possible to make that capacity available and the forces had to 
resort to improvisation to overcome this handicap. As fighters and dive~ 
bombers had only a short radius of action, but nevertheless had to advance 
swiftly with the armoured spearheads, it was necessary to ensure a rapid 
forward transfer of their jump-off bases and hence a rapid forward transfer of 
their ground services. To this end priority passes were issued to their com- 
manders, to enable them to take a place in the most forward columns of the 
armoured formations. Field Marshal Kesselring, commanding Air Fleet 2, 
succeeded in getting Géring to agree to his additional demands’ in view of 
the fact that the forces concentrated in the central sector would have to bear 
the main brunt of the campaign. 


x” Thus Col. Hermann Plocher, head of Working Staff P, due to prepare the campaign for V 
Air Corps, and Col. Kurt Zeitzler, chief of staff of Armd. Gp. 1, who had been personally 
acquainted with Plocher for a long time, repeatedly met in southern Poland, and even stayed at 
the same hotel, while trying to conceal from each other the true reason for their presence there by 
resorting to all kinds of white hes. A few weeks later, shortly before the beginning of the war, they 
discovered that, as staff officers of their formations, they were supposed to work particularly 
closely together (Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 298, MGFA Lw q/r). 

wt Kesseiring, Memoirs, 85-9; IMT ix. 205; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 307-8, MGFA Lw q/1. 
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_ Of vital importance for the preparation of the deployment in the east was the 
work of the Luftgaukommandos (air region commands), as they were respon- 
sible for the ground organization in the Luftwaffe. A well-thought-out and 
smoothly functioning ground organization was the prerequisite of successful 
operation by the flying formations, The eastern Luftgaukommandos co-oper- 
ated closely with the working staffs mentioned above. With the beginning of 
the campaign initially fixed for 15 May, work during the ensuing months 
proceeded under considerable pressure of time, so that improvisation was 
indispensable, especially as the required personnel and material were arriving 
only gradually. For reasons of security it was often impossible to employ 
Polish workers. German labour was in short supply, even though some Reich 
Labour Service units and a few Luftwaffe construction battalions were avail- 
able. Motor transport consisted of a variety of types and was not sufficient to 
cope with all transportation tasks. Nevertheless, 105 airfields were enlarged or 
newly laid out in Luftgau II alone during the preparatory period or the first 
phase of the eastern campaign. Special difficulties attended the projects near 
the demarcation-line. Large-scale supplies of material had to be brought in 
during the hours of darkness. In daytime work proceeded behind screens. At 
the beginning of June the formations were informed of the jump-off bases 
assigned to them. Earlier notification had been ruled out for reasons of 
completion, command structure, and security. There was a 90 per cent success 
rate in the timely delivery of supplies for three days, at two missions per day. 
On 21 June the preparations were completed.3? 

In the course of the preparations an arrangement which had proved its value 
in earlier campaigns was again resorted to—the Luftgaustabe z.b.V. (air region 
staffs for special duties).27> Two of these were set up in the area of each air 
fleet. They were the ‘extended arm’ of the Luftgaukommandos. It was their 
task to act as supply staffs and keep the formations fully supplied with material 
and foodstuffs, and immediately to establish a ground organization-—i.e. air- 
field and airstrip HQs—in the newly occupied tetritories, to restore captured 
airfields, and to support the flying units in their reconnaissance of new air- 
fields. In general, an ‘air region staff for special duties’ was instructed to co- 
operate with an air corps. The material problems of the ‘air region staffs for 


37 On this see Air Gen. (retd.) Hellmuth Bieneck’s paper on the history of Luftgau If, Posen 
im Zweiten Weltkrieg [Poznati in the Second World War], MGFA, uncatalogued, and Plocher, 
Krieg im Osten, 324-35, MGFA Lw 4/1. See also the war diaries of the airfield commands 3/1 
Neuhausen (BA-MA RL 20/69) and Siedice (BA-MA RL 20/272), as well as Luftgaukommando 
1, Quartiermeister Qu No. 1031/41 g.Kdos./Qu 1, 23 Apr. 1941, betr.: Besondere Anordnungen 
fiir Planung 41, Ausbau der Bodenorganisation bis 15.5.194t fre Special instructions for planning 
41, development of ground organization until 15 May 1941] (BA-MA RL 20/51}. 

a3 See Air Gen. (retd.) Walter Sommeé: Aufstellung und Einsatz eines Luftgaustabes z.b.V. 
beim Krieg gegen RuGland von Ostpreufen aus (Structure and employment of an air-region staff 
for special duties in the war against Russia coming from East Prussia] (BA-MA Lw 107/67), and 
Dienstanweisung fiir den Kommandeur des Luftgaustabes z.b.V. 1 [Service instruction for the 
eommander of air-region staff for special duties 1], annexe to Luftgaukommando {, Ib (Fl) No. 
1284/41 g.Kdos., 12 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RL 20/48. 
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special duties’ were considerable, as it proved impossible to equip their trans- 
port columns and airfield HQs with a sufficient number of motor-vehicles. 
Attempts were made, however, shortly before the beginning of the campaign, 
to eliminate these shortcomings by unloading and movement exercises and by 
the utilization of all workshops within reach.3” For the rearward areas outside 
the Reich frontier ‘air defence commanders’ were appointed. Aerial defence of 
Romanian territory was the duty of the German Luftwaffe mission in Roma- 
nia, in the Slovak-Hungarian region it was conducted by Luftgau XVII 
Vienna, in the southern Government-Generai by Luftgau VIII Cracow, in the 
north by Luftgau II, and in East Prussia by Luftgau 1.375 

Gradually and under conditions of strictest secrecy,3% the Luftwaffe forma- 
tions, supported by radio deception and other measures, were withdrawn from 
operations against Britain. The first to be so withdrawn were the fighters, 
which were not needed for the night air offensive, and last the bombers, as the 
exponents of that offensive. The actual deployment of the Luftwaffe forma- 
tions in the east took place during the first three weeks of June 1941 within the 
timetable approved by Hitler.377 However, these movements did not remain 
hidden from British radio intelligence, which was able to read the Luftwaffe 
code.3" As far as possible, the flying formations were first transferred to their 
home bases for a short period of rehabilitation; from there they flew to their 
deployment areas, avoiding major towns. The flights had to be carried out 
singly or in small units by way of remote intermediate refuelling bases. The 
motorized and ground-personnel sections were moved within the framework 
of the rail-borne overall deployment plan as far as, approximately, the Oder 
(Odra) line; from there they had to cover the final stretch by road. By noon of 
21 June the formations had to be assembled at airfields at an appropriate 
distance from the front line, on the central sector west of the Vistula, where 
they were stretched out and camouflaged as far as possible. Attempts were 
made to transfer about the same number of trainer planes stationed there back 
to the west. There was total radio silence. Reconnaissance planes kept con- 
stant watch on the airfields, looking out for anything that might prematurely 
betray the Luftwaffe’s deployment. Not until evening were the units allowed 
to fly to their jump-off airfields near the frontier, flying singly or at very low 
_ level. Where the airfields could be observed by the enemy, the German planes 
flew in only on returning from their first operational mission.?”? VIII Air Corps, 


3% Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 335-9, MGFA Lw q/t. 

3% See Luftgaukommando VIM, Fahrungsgruppe la No. 635/41 g.Kdos., 15 May 1941: Befeht 
fiir den Ausbau der Luftvetteidigung (Flakartillerie) im Luftgau VIII {Order for the enhancement 
of air defence—AA artillery—in Luftgau VII), BA-MA RL 20/281; and Grabmann, 
Luftverteidigung, 224, MGFA Lw i1b. 

a IMT xxxiv. 228-39. Whereas the deployment directive for the army is extant, no such 
directive seems to exist now for the Luftwaffe, although it must have existed then. 

wm See Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 303 ff. and 309-17, MGFA Lw 4/1; also Kesselring, Memoirs, 
Bs ff. 

3% See Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 473 ff. 

3 Sec Festungsstab Blaurock Ja/Koiufe Br.B. No. 857/41 g.Kdos., 14 June 1941, BA-MA RH 
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which at the end of May and the beginning of June was still playing a major 
part in the capture of Crete, had only 14 days to accomplish its transfer. On 
21 June it was still short of 600 motor-vehicles, 40 per cent of its aircraft, and 
a number of aircraft engines, transport columns, and communications equip- 
ment; this was painfully felt during the first few weeks of the atrack.3* Mission 
orders were all ready at the jump-off bases, complete with maps and target 
data of future operational zones;3*' these had also been supplied to all 
Luftwaffe staffs in the east. ; 

The deployment area extended behind an approximately 1,600-km. broad 
starting-front of the German army and its allies, and was aimed against an 
enemy front line roughly 2,400 km. in length between Odessa and Leningrad; 
added to. this was the Finnish—German front line of about 3,000km. The 
Luftwaffe’s deployment was adapted to the operational and strategic objec- 
tives of the army, bearing in mind the two principal tasks of the Luftwaffe— 
elimination of the Soviet air forces by destroying them on the ground and in 
the air at the beginning of the conflict, followed by support for the army on the 
battlefield. Each army group had an air fleet assigned to it, and each army or 
armoured group at the focus of the fighting had one air corps (see Diagram 
I.1v.5). | 

In the area of Army Group South, Air Fleet 4 was under the command of 
Colonel-General Léhr (see Annexe Volume, No. 3). It was divided into IV Air 
Corps under Lieutenant-General Pfiugbeil, stationed in eastern Romania, V 
Air Corps under Lieutenant-General Robert Ritter von Greim in the Lublin— 
Zamos¢ area, II AA Corps under Lieutenant-General Otto Defloch in south- 
er Poland, and the German Luftwaffe mission in Romania under 
Lieutenant-General Wilhelm Speidel. Air Fleet 4 (see Table I.1v.5) numbered 
887 aircraft, of which 694 were operational. Added to these, in the southern 
sector, there were 239 reconnaissance and courier machines tactically subor- 
dinated to the army; of these 208 were operational. In addition, there were a 
number (no longer accurately determinable) of Romanian aircraft, possibly 
about 600, of which 350 were front-line machines and 250 reserve or trainer 
planes}**—and, after 27 June 1941, 48 Hungarian aircraft.33 


24-8/44; Oberbaugruppe Sud, Oberst Gramm, Ia-No. 170/41 g.Kdos., 9 June 1941, BA-MA RH 

21-1/55; AOK 18 Koluft Ia No. 21/41 g.Kdos. EX.Ang., 11 June 1941, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/ 

1g, on the manner of transfer of ground personnel and aircraft. See also Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 
309-17, MGEA Lw 4/1. 


3 See BA-MA RL 8/239, 58, 64; BA-MA RL 8/47, 1-2; Plocher, Krieg im iar t 317-213, 
MGFA Lw qr. -- 

#* Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 43-4, MGFA Lw 4/1. 

¥2 Pata on the strength of the Romanian air forces on the eve of Barbarossa differ greatly. 
According to BA-MA RL. 7/479 and 9/91, the number of aircraft was 399, or 672, or 353; according 
to Ploetz, Kriegsriteel, 327-8, it was 365 plus 235 reserve and trainer planes; according to 
Kozevnikov, Komandevantie, 15, it was 623; Groehler, Luftkrieg, 294, speaks of 500 (423 of them 
engaged against the USSR), and Soviet Ai Force, 30, of 504 aircraft. 

¥*3 Kozevnikov, Komandovanie, 15, mentions only 48; Ploetz, Kriegsmittel, 319, mentions 232, 
and Csnadi, Nagyvaradi, and Winkler, A Magyar Repiilés Térténete, 232, report 363. 
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Diacram 1.5. Luftwaffe Chain of Command in the East, 22 June 1941 
‘ Source: Data of the study-group History of the Air War, Karlsruhe. 
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Sources; Report on the combat-readiness of the flying formations, 21 June 1941, GenSt GenQu 6, Abt. (1), 24 June 1941, BA-MA, RL 2 I1/713; wall-charts of the C_-in-C. 
Luftwaffe as of 20 June 1941, BA-MA, 0.5. 234; Order of Bartle Barbarossa as of 16 June 1941, OKH GenStdH/Op Abt (IIT) (0.D.), Priif-Nr. 15819, BA-MA, RH 11 I/ 
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The Romanian aircraft and AA guns were of a variety of mostly outdated 
models of international origin. The flying formations generally came under the 
Romanian Air Corps. Each of the three Romanian air regions had a Romanian 
fighter Gruppe and two Romanian AA regiments assigned to it. The Roma- 
nian homeland defence AA artillery, like the Romanian flying formations, had 
been trained by the German Luftwaffe mission in accordance with the latest 
combat experience. In so far as it was assigned to the defence of Romanian oil 
production within the German air-defence area®* it came tactically under that 
area’s commander.*s The Romanian fighters, however, did not come under 
his command. Romanian AA artillery was fully integrated in the German air 
reporting network which, since the spring of 1941, had been built up in 
Romania and Bulgaria. Civil air defence was a Romanian concern, It was 
intended that at the beginning of the campaign the duties of the German 
Luftwaffe mission in Romania—development of air defence and training of 
Romanian flying and AA formations—would be replaced by the combat duties 
of a ‘field air district’, i.e. the further development of a ground organization 
and an air reporting meEwOre as ell as the air defence of the Romanian 
oilfields. 

A curious aspect of the structure of Air Fleet 4 was its lack of close-combat 
formations, even though a dive-bomber Gruppe had originally been envisaged 
for IV Air Corps. Instead the air fleet had at its disposal, for direct battlefield 
support, two Ju-88 bomber Gruppen equipped with dropping-devices for 
SD-2 anti-personnel fragmentation bombs and a figher OnIppe similarly 
equipped. 

The task of Air Fleet 4 was to help Army Group South, more particularly 
Armoured Group I, in its attack towards the Dnieper, to prevent the escape of 
any sizeable enemy forces eastward across the river, and generally to support 
the attack of the army group. This task included the paralysation of the Soviet 
air forces facing it by employing the bulk of its own forces at the start, and the 
continuous neutralization of its effectiveness against German ground opera- 
tions by the use of adequate forces in the next phase as well. In addition, there 
was the elimination of Soviet communication centres and senior HQs. The air 
fleet’s operations were at all times to be based on the grand operational 
objectives of the army. Intervention in tocal crises was authorized only if the 
overall situation permitted it. 

IV Air Corps was instructed to co-operate directly with Eleventh Army and 
with the ‘Admiral Romania’, but it also had to support the Romanian Third 
and Fourth Armies. The combat zone of the corps had a width of 600 km. and 
a depth of 500km. from Foksani to the Crimea, and of 1,000km. from Foksani 
to Rostov. Having repulsed Soviet attacks across the Prut and destroyed the 


4 See sect. Lv.3 at n. 754 (Forster). 

¥s See Air Gen. (retd.) Wilhelm Speidel, Bericht ber die Tatigkeit der Deutschen 
Luftwaffenmission in Rumianien [Report on the work of the German Luftwaffe mission in 
Romania], BA-MA Lw 107/81. 
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Soviet air forces, and supply-and communications facilities, it was later to 
support: the advance of Eleventh Army. Moreover, in conjunction with 
the German naval commander Romania, it was to lay mines in the Soviet 
Black Sea ports and operate sean the Soviet Black Sea Fleet and Soviet 
shipping. 

- V Air Corps was to ) co-operate directly with Sixth and Seventeenth Armies 
and, more particularly, with Armoured Group 1. For that purpose minor 
forces were to be set aside as a reserve from the start, despite the usual main 
tasks of the initial days. In the further course of operations, V Air Corps was 
to support the thrust of Armoured Group 1 and of Sixth Army to the Dnieper 
as far as Kiev and to prevent their flanks from being threatened by Soviet 
motorized units. There was a possibility that some of the corps’ forces might 
have to be used temporarily against enemy forces flooding back from Galicia 
and for supporting Seventeenth Army; there was also a chance of employment 
in the north-western part of the combat zone of IV Air Corps. The initial front 
line of V Air Corps had a width of 350km. and a depth, from Cracow to 
Rostov, of 1,500km. The ground organization of Air Fleet 4 came under the 
Luftgaue (air regions) XVII (Vienna) and VIII (Cracow), as well as under the 
German Luftwaffe mission in Romania. It was their task to ensure its sup- 
plies—with the aid of ‘air region staff for special duties’ 40 for IV Air Corps 
and ‘air region staff for special duties’ 4 for V Air Corps—and to provide it 
with new bases.3% 

Air Fleet 2-under Field Marshal Kesselring was in the deployment area of 
Army Group Centre. Its right wing was formed by II Air Corps under Air 
General Bruno Loerzer in the Warsaw—Brest-Litovsk-Deblin area. On the left 
wing of the air fleet, in the Suvalki corner, was VII Air Corps under 
Air Generali Dr Wolfram Freiherr von Richthofen. In addition, Air Fleet 2 
had I AA Corps under Major-General Walther von Axthelm under its 
command. 

Air Fleet 2 was the strongest of the air fleets deployed in the east. Of its 
actual strength of 1,367 front-line and transport machines, 994 were opera- 
tional. Added to these were 244 reconnaissance and liaison aircraft assigned to 
Army Group Centre, of which 200 were operational. Nearly ail the dive- 
bombers concentrated in the east were massed under this air fleet—more 
particularly under VII Air Corps, with 5} dive-bomber Gruppen as against 3 
with II Air Corps. Moreover, 3 bomber, 1 dive-bomber, I destroyer, and 2 
fighter Gruppen of VIil Air Corps were equipped with dropping-devices for 2- 
kg. anti-personnel fragmentation bombs for close combat. The concentration 


#6 Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. Siid Ia No. goo/q1 g.Kdos., 20 May 1gq1, betr.: Erganzung der 
Aufmarschanweisung Barbarossa [re Supplement to deployment directive Barbarossa], sect. 9 a- 
g, BA-MA RH 21-1/55; Gen.Kdo. IV. Fliegerkorps Abt. Ia No. 468/41 g.Kdos., 18 June 1941; 
Korpsbefehl No. 1 far die Kampffiihrung im Fall ‘Barbarossa’ [Corps order No. 1 for conduct of 
operations in case Barbarossa], and (trans.) Great [Rom.] General Aviation Staff, operations 
department: operational guidelines No. 34 for air-force units, 17 June 1942, both BA-MA RL 8/ 
26; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 352, 356-7, MGFA Lw 4/1. 
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of forces, especially of close-combat.units, under Air Fleet 2 shows that here 
was the main effort of the attack and of ground support. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that the jump-off front line of both air corps between 
Brest-Litovsk and Suvalki was only about 300km. wide. The distance from 
Warsaw to Moscow was about 1,r00km. Air Fleet 2 was to advance towards 
Moscow with Army Groip Centre; in this move II Air Corps was to co- 
operate with Fourth Army, more especially with Armoured Group 2, and VIII 
Air Corps with Ninth Army, more especially with Armoured Group 3. I AA 
Corps was to support Armoured Groups 2 and 3 in their penetration of the 
frontier fortifications and in their subsequent advance. Food supplies, ammu- 
nition, and establishment of a ground organization in the newly occupied 
territories were the duty of Air Region 2, which for this purpose had the two 
‘air region staffs for special duties’ 2 and 20 available to them.#7 

In the north, with orders to co-operate with Army Group North, was Air 
Fleet 18 under Colonel-General Alfred Keller. The only flying formations he 
had were I Air Corps under Lieutenant-General Helmuth Forster and the 
units of Lieutenant-Colonel Wolfgang von Wild, the Air Leader Baltic,3* 
derived in late March from the Air Leader East. Air Fleet 1 was to support the 
operations of Army Group North from East Prussia towards the Dvina and 
further on to Leningrad. The three bomber Geschwader and the fighter 
Geschwader of I Air Corps were to assist Armoured Group 4 in its advance 
along a front of initially 200km. width and a depth of operational area (to 
Leningrad) of 850km. Except for two bomber Gruppen equipped for drop- 
ping anti-personnel fragmentation bombs, the corps, in common with the 
whole air fleet, had not been given any close-combat forces. The Air Leader 
Baltic had the duty of guarding the ccastal flank and keeping it safe from 
surprise attacks by Soviet surface or submarine naval units; he also had to 
mine the ports of Kronshtadt and Leningrad, as well as the Neva as far as 
Shlisselburg, and later the White Sea Canal, and was required to operate 
against the locks on Lake Onega, protect Convoy traffic in the Baltic east of 13° 
E., and support the army in the-seizure of the Baltic islands. 

Air Fleet 1 had only 502 front-line and transport aircraft at its disposal; of 
these 453 were operational. Army Group North had 176 reconnaissance and 
liaison machines attached to it, of which 143 were operational. The command 
authority responsible for the ground organization of Air Fleet 1 was Air Region 
1 in Kénigsberg (now Kaliningrad); for the creation of a new ground organiz- 


47 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 352—3, 359-60, MGFA Lw 4/1. See Kesseiring, Memoirs, 89-90, 
and id. in {MT ix. 205. 

On the structure of Air Fleet 1 see Luftflotenkommando 1 OQu No. 1510/41 g.Kdos. Ib, 12 
June 1941, BA-MA RL 7/12. This also shows the structure of I Air Corps, of air region 1, and of 
Air Leader Baltic, including subordinated communications and AA artillery units. On the deploy- 
ment of Air Fleet 1 see Operationsatias der Heeresgruppe Nord [Army Group North operations 
atlas}, 11-12, BA-MA RH 19 IIl/661. 

*9 Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. GenSt GenQu 2. Abt. Az. trib 12.15. No. §647/41 g.Kdos. (IIA), 29 
Mar. 1941, BA-MA OKM, Case GE 972/PG 32972, 162-3. On the duties of Air Leader Baltic see 
Der Ob.d.L.Fu.Stab Ia No. 6391/41 g.Kdos. Chets., 4 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 IL/89. 
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TABLE I IV. S ‘Order of Battle of the Air. Fleets Deployed against the Soviet Union 
be * on the Eve of Barbarossa’: 


Air Fleet 5 (East) ; 
. Weather Observation ‘Staffel 5 


_, Action group special ¢ duties (later reinforced and renamed Air Leader Kirkenes) 
. . I Kerte of Staffel 5, Long-range Recce Gruppe 124 
2 IV Gruppe (Dive-bombers), Training Geschwader 1 
Staffel 6, Bomber Geschwader 30 
Staffel r, Fighter Geschwader 77 
as _, Co-operation with Staffel 1, Close-range Recce Gruppe 32 


“ Dileeage General Northern Norway (later Air District Staff Finland) 
:'. ‘Destroyer’ Staffel, Fighter Geschwader 77 
Staffel-1, Long-range Recce Gruppe 124 (reduced by 1 Kette) 
2 Ketten of Coastal Air eee 706 


Air Fleet I. 
_ Long-range Reece Staffel 2, C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, Weather Observation 
Staffel 1, K.Gr.z.b.V. (= Air Transport Gruppe) 106 


I Air Corps 
‘Staffel 5, Long-range Recce Gruppe 122 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 1 with II, IIT Gruppen, Bomber Geschwader 
I 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 76 with I, II, MI Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 76 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 77 with I, II, IZ Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 77 
Staff Fighter Geschwader §4 with I, II, III Gruppen, Fighter 
Geschwader 54, II Gruppe, Fighter Geschwader 53 (without Staffel 
6) 


Air Leader Baltic 
Recce Gruppe 125 
Coastal Air Gruppe 806 
Sea Rescue Staffel 9 


Air District I (Rénigsberg) 
Fighter Training Gruppen §2, 54 


Air Fleet 2 
Staff Long-range Recce Gruppe 122 with Staffel 2, Long-range Recce 
Gruppe 122, Weather Observation Staffel 26, Staff Fighter 
Geschwader §3 with I, III] Gruppen, Fighter Geschwader 53, Fighter 
Training Gruppe 51 
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TABLE I.1v.6 (cont.} 


I Atr Corps 
Staffel 1, Long-range Recce Gaae 122, K. Gr. z.b. ue (= Air Transport 
Gruppe) 102 
Staff Fast Bomber Geschwader 210 with I, II Cirihies Fast ‘onibier 
Geschwader 210 
! Staff Bomber Geschwader 3 with I, IL, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 3 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 53 with I, II, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 53 
Staff Dive-bomber Geschwader 77 with I, II, IH Gruppen, Dive- 
bomber Geschwader 77 
Staff Fighter Geschwader 51 with I, JI, I, 'V Gruppen, Fighter 
Geschwader 51 
VII Air Corps 
Staffel 2, Long-range Recce Gruppe 11, K.Gr.z.b.V. (= Ait Transport 
Gruppe) I 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 2 with IJ, II, HI Gruppen Beebe 
Geschwader 2 
Staff Dive-bomber Geschwader 1 with II, III] Gruppen, Dive-bomber 
Geschwader | 
Staff Dive-bomber Geschwader 2 with [, III Gruppen, Dive-bomber 
Geschwader 2, If Gruppe Training Geschwader 2, Staffel 10, 
Training Geschwader 2 
Staff ‘Destroyer’ Geschwader 26 with I, Hi Gruppen, ‘Destroyer’ 
Geschwader 26, Training Gruppe 26 
Staff Fighter Geschwader 27 with Il, III Gruppen, Fighter Geschwader 
27, II Gruppe, Fighter Geschwader 52 
I Anti-aircraft Corps 
Staff AA Regt. 101 with I Battalion, AA Regt. 12, I Battalion, AA Regt. 
22, Light AA Battalion 77 
Staff AA Regt. 104 with I, II Battalions, AA Regt. 11, Light AA 
Battalion 91 


Air District HW (Posen) 


Air Fleet 4 
Staffel 4, Long-range Recce Gruppe 122, Weather Observation Staffel 
76, K.Gr.z.b.V. (= Air Transport Gruppen) 50, 104 
German Luftwaffe Mission Romania 
Staff Fighter Geschwader 52 with IN] Gruppe, Fighter Geschwader 52 
IV Air Corps 
Staffel 3, Long-range Recce Gruppe [21 
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TaBLe Lww.6 (cont.) 


Staff Bomber Geschwader 27 with I, II, IH Gruppen, Bomber 
; , Geschwader 27, and II Gruppe, Bomber Geschwader 4 
Staff Fighter Geschwader 77 with II, III Gruppen, Fighter Geschwader 
77 and I Gruppe, Training Geschwader 2 
V Air Corps 
Staffel 4, Long-range Recce Gruppe 121 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 55 with L Il, WI pruppen: Bomber 
Geschwader §5 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 54 with I, IT Gaia. Bomber Geschwader 
54 
Staff Bomber Geschwader 51 with I, H, III Gruppen, Bomber 
Geschwader 51 
Staff Fighter Geschwader 3 with I, II, III Gruppen, Fighter 
Geschwader 3 
Il Anti-Aircraft Corps 
Staff AA Regt. 6 with I Battalion, AA Regt. 7, II Battalion, AA Regt. 
26, Light AA Battalion 93, and I Battalion, AA Regt. 24 
Staff Regt. General Goring with I, IV Battalions, Regt. Gen. Goring, H 
‘Battalion, AA Regt. 43, Light AA Battalions 74, 83, 84 
Air District XVII (Vienna) 
Fighter Training Gruppe 77 
Air Districe VIET (Cracow) 
Fighter Training Gruppen 27, 3 


* Phe Flugbereischaften (small units of a few liaison and/or transport aircraft for immediate use 
by staff members) and liaison and corps-transport Staffeln stationed with Air Fleet, Air Corps, 
and operations staffs are not included. 


Sources: Tables of C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, Distribution of formations, 27 Oct. 1940-20 Dec. 1941, 
BA-MA Lw 106/6; Organization charts in BA-MA RL 7/11 and 12, also 475; Plocher, Krieg im 
Osten, MGFA Lw 4/6 and 7; Reports on the combat-readiness of the flying formations, 
GenStdLw GenQu 6. Abt. (I), BA-MA RL 2 111/713; Soviet Air Force, 31-3. 


ation in the conquered territory and for keeping the formations supplied this 
had ‘air region staffs for special duties’ 1 and 10 subordinated to it.” The 
deployment of the Air Fleet 5 formations aligned against the Soviet Union in 
‘Action Unit, Special Duties’ (subsequently under the Air Leader Kirkenes) is 
described in the section by Ueberschar (IL.11.1(c)) of the present volume. 
Including the flying formations tactically under army command and all 
other transport, courier, and liaison machines, the Luftwaffe had a total of 
3 On the deployment of Air Fleet 1 generally see Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 353-4, 360-1, 


MGFA Lw 4/1; also OKH GenStdH/GenQuAbrtHeeresvers/Qu 1 No. 1/0257/4 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
20 Mar, 1941, and other sources, BA-MA RL 7/16 and 20/48. 
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3,904 aircraft in the east (see Table H.1v.5). Of these, 3,032 were operational. 
Deducting the transport, courier, and liaison planes, i.e. those not directly 
engaged in the air war, the Luftwaffe, on the eve of the eastern campaign, had 
33275 aircraft stationed along the German—Soviet frontier; of these, 2,549 were 
operational reconnaissance, bomber, dive-bomber, destroyer, and fighter air- 
craft. Of the reconnaissance planes, 562 (469 of them operational) were 
tactically under army command, so that the Luftwaffe proper began the war in 
the east with 2,713 real war planes, of which 2,080 were operational.3” If one 
further deducts the seven replacement fighter and destroyer Gruppen, some of 
which were stationed in the deployment area though predominantly used for 
training, one arrives at a figure of only 2,510, of which 1,945 were operational 
war planes available for front-line action under Luftwaffe command. A year 
earlier a few hundred more front-line aircraft had been assembled for the 
campaign against France 3" : 

Even though the Luftwaffe was supported by about 900 aircraft of Germa- 
ny’s allies* (including 70 of the Italian expeditionary corps), this was no great 
reinforcement in view of the Romanians’ and Hungarians’ lack of combat 
experience and the vastly greater territory in the east—about ten times that of 
the western theatre of war. In fact, the overall actual strength of the Luftwaffe 
front-line formations—5,599 aircraft, not counting courier and liaison ma- 
chines—had increased only insignificantly, and its numerical combat-readi- 
ness had even slightly declined, since the beginning of May 1940.2 

The effects of a war on several fronts were beginning to be felt; indeed, the 
Luftwaffe, with its engagement against Britain in the Mediterranean and the 
west, and with its aerial defence of Reich territory, was already involved in 
such a war. Of the above-mentioned total of Luftwaffe front-line aircraft on 21 


™ Kozevnikov, Komandovanie, 15, gives the strength of the Luftwaffe assembled in the east as 
4,000; Gtoehler, Luftkrieg, 294) gives 3,055, but more recently (in ‘Starke, Verteilung und Verluste 
der deutschen Luftwaffe’) as at least 3,500. There is no doubt that the following data on the 
strength of the German air-force formations assembled against the Soviet Union are much too 
iow: Feuchter, Luftkneg, 168, reports only 1,300 operational bombers, dive-bombers, fighters, and 
destroyer planes; likewise Baumbach, Broken Swastika, 120. Bekker, Angriffshihe, 462, speaks of 
1,945 aircraft, of which 510 bombers, 290 dive-bombers, 440 fighters, 40 destroyer planes, and 120 
long-range reconnaissance planes, i.¢. a total of 1,400 aircraft, were operational. Plocher, Krieg im 
Osten, 203-4, MGFA Lw 4/1, gives the actual strength of the Luftwaffe in the east as 2,000 front- 
line machines on 20 June 1941, augmented by 230 transport and liaison planes, as well as 700 
close-range and long-range reconnaissance aircraft tactically subordinated to the army. Numerical 
comparisons are meaningful only if command subordination (army or Luftwaffe) ts indicated at 
the same time, as well as the aircraft categories or uses. 

3 According to Rise end Fail of the German Air Force, 66, the Luftwaffe began the western 
campaign with 3,530 front-line machines and 520 transport planes. See Germany and the Second 
World War, it, 279. 

%” According to Kozevnikov, Komandevanie, 15, Italy, Finland, Romania, and Hungary to- 
gether provided 980 aircraft, Grochler, Luftkrieg, 294ff., gives the air strength of Germany’s 
satellites, including Croatia and Slovakia, as in excess of 1,000 machines; Soviet Air Force, 29-30, 
estimates the strength of the states fighting against the Soviet Union on the German side at 1,422 


‘ aircraft. See also sect. Li.2 at n. 186 (Hoffmann). 


34 BA-MA RL 2 HI/7o7 (May 1940) and RL 2 1713 (June 1941). 
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June ‘1941, more than'1,800 (1,200 of them operational) had to be kept back 
for other theatres or held in reserve. Their disposition was as follows (number 
of operational aircraft in brackets): 


Aerial defence of the Reich (Luftwaffe Commander Centre) 282 (227) 
Meditertanean/North Africa (X Air Corps) 423 (241) 
West (Air Fleet 3) 861 (582) 
North (Air Fleet 5) : 200 (112) 


Thus the Luftwaffe was able to field only about 68 per cent of its total actual 
front-line strength against the principal enemy, the Soviet Union. The degree 
to which these aircraft were operational can no longer be accurately deter- 
mined, but the percentage ratio was probably much the same.3% 

Although the Luftwaffe had demanded the so-called Urals bomber as early 
as 1933-4, it still had no strategic long-range bomber with which it might have 
immediately attacked the industrial centres in the Urals. The average tactical 
depth of penetration®® of the German bombers, under combat conditions and 
with only half a bomb-load, amounted to only 900-1,000 km. Destroyers, dive- 
bombers, and fighters, unless fitted with extra fuel-tanks, were able to pen- 
etrate only about 375, 200, and 180km. respectively into enemy territory (see 
Table I1v.7 and Map L.1v.4). For bombers the depth of penetration was 
further reduced by their distance from the front line—in contrast to the 
fighters and dive-bombers, which were stationed well forward. They could 
count on fighter escorts for only a short distance. Nevertheless, at night and in 
poor weather they were able to cover substantial distances without fighter 
eScort. 

The strength of the AA artillery was continually enhanced and by the end of 
February {941 consisted of 798 heavy and 827 medium and light batteries.” 
On 30 June 1941, after a further increase, they were distributed among the 
different theatres of war as shown in Table L.1v.8. In consequence, 20 per cent 
of all heavy AA forces, 15 per cent of all medium and light batteries, and a little 
over 10 per cent of all searchlight batteries were stationed in the east.3* 

35 Vortrag tiber die Einsatzbereitschaft der fliegenden Verbande, Stand: 21.6.1941 [Report on 
the combat-readiness of the flying formations, as on 21 June 1941J, GenQu 6. Abt. (1), 24 June 
1941, BA-MA RL 2 HI/713. Because of a shortiall of 800 replacement engines the bomber 
formations were thought to have begun the war in the east with only half their front-line strength 
(report by the former Luftwaffe quartermaster-general, Air Gen. (retd.) von Seidel, dating from 
1949, 49, BA-MA Lw 101/, pt. 2). 

3© See Lw.Fii.Srab Gruppe T, 1 Apr. 1941, betr. Taktische Eindringtiefen [re Tactical depth 
of penetration], BA-MA Lw ro6/9. The tactical depth of penetration ts half the range—-because of 
outward and homeward flight—or the greatest theoretical distance from a target, reduced by 
technica! deductions allowed for in the flight-range tables and by tactical deductions, which for 
bombers, fighters, and destroyers amounted to 20% of the technical range as a safety magin 
allowing for flight extensions due to opposition or weather conditions, plus half-an-hout’s flight 
time as a security against bad-weather landings or the need for the maximum permissible 
extension of flying time. 

397 Halder, Diaries, 808 (22 Feb. 1941). 


1 See Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 282, MGFA Lw 11b, and Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 675, 
MGFA Lw 4/12. 
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TABLE L1v.7, Specifications and Performance of the Principal Aircraft Models Employed by the Luftwaffe in the East, Summer 


Ig4I - 
Type No. of Crew Empry Total flying Max. speed Cruising Operating Range ‘Tact, depth of penetration Armament 
"engines weight (kg-) weight (kg.)  (umvh.) speed . ceiling ° (on.) (without extra tanks) 


acalt. @m.) (kmsh.)  (m.) : . 
Min. Max. With 


bomb-load 
(kg.) 
Long-range reece. atrer. 
Do 17 P 2 3 5,640 7,680 434/4,000 392 9,550 1,700 730 = 3 MGrss 
Do 215 2 4 5,800 6,680 485/4,000 460 9,000 2.450. < 4 MGi155, 3 cameras 
Ju 8&D 2 4 8,850 12,350 485/4,800 8,000 qz0.-C1,01I5. 1 MG131, 3 MG8rs, 
: 1 MG&Z 
Close-range (army) recce. aircr. 
Hs 1226 A T 2 2,030 3,090 360/§,000 320 9,000 710 330 —_ 1 MGi5, 1 Mgiz 
27 08 
FW 189 2 3 2,690 3,950 344/2,500 317 7,000 g40 2 MGI5s, 2 MG17s 
Boutbers 
Do 17Z 2 4 5,000 8,000 4t0/4,000 = 376 7,000 2,000 = 320 490 ~—s«,000 4 MGI5s 
Do 217 E 2 4 8,855 16,465 515/4,000 460 7,300 2,300 «(365 620 2,000 t MG151, 3 MGt5s, 
2 MGi318 
He 11 H 2 5 7.720 12,030 435/5,200 300 8,400 2,800 770 870 2,000 1 MGFF, 6 MGrss 
1,000 1,000 


hei RE Hie tea be = Schmit hs 


PLE 


vissny yum ang 242 fo idamu0y Genpyy ‘al'y 


He m1 P 2 4 6,020 11,200 410/4,000 360 7.400 1,800 960 1,000 1 MGFF, 6 MG15s 


Ju 8s A 2 4 8,620 12,122 472/§,300 = 3,70 8,000 2,700 «435 565 2,000 1 MG131, 3 MG81s, 
860 1,165 1,000 1 MG81Z 

Dive-bormbers 

Ju 87 B 1 2 2,760 4,250 360/5,000 320 8,000 800 115 230 500 2 MGryqs, 1 MGI5 

Fighter bombers 4s 

Hs 123 if 1 £400 2,110 290/2,000 260 6,000 275 200 2 MGr75 

Fighters 

Me 109 E I I 2,010 2.450 §70/3;750 10,450 600 jo 150 eed 4 MGI7s5 

Me 109 F I I 1,980 2.970 628/6,700 = 500 11,300 710 90 180 _ 2 MGr7s, 1 MGi51 

“Destroyars’ 

Me 110 C/E 2 2 §,200 6.750 5ta/s,000 «= 380 10,900 1,200 210 375 _ 4 MG17s, 2 MGFFs, 

ra 1 MGi5, 
Transport aircraft 
Ju 52 3 3. - 5,800 10,500 271,000 2 10,300 1,280 500 2,000 1 MG131, 2 MGiss 


Sources: Luftwaffenfahrungsstab Gruppe T, t Apr. 1941, Taktische Eindringstiefen (Tactical penetration depths] (copy), BA-MA, Lw 1o6/9; Die 
Leistungen der deutschen Frontflugzeuge am 1.9.1939 und am 1.9.1944 [Performances of German front-line aircraft on 1 Sept, 1939 and 1 Sept. 1944]; 
compiled from data of Chef TLR of 8. Abt/Chef Gensv/1944 (photocopy), MGFA, Sammlung Grabmann, R 849; Kens and Nowarra, Deutsche 
Flugzeuge, §03-37. Figures are approximate because of divergences in the sources. 
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TaBLe Lw.8. Disposition of Anti-aircraft Forces 


Theatre of — ' Heavy Medium and Searchlight 


war batteries light batteries batteries 
Reich territory © 786 530 163 
West 130 172 7 
South-east 45 45 6 
South 6 5 — 
East 239 135 25 
TOTAL a 1,206 887 265 


The opening of the campaign in the east was hardly delayed by the Balkan 
campaign, and mainly by logistical problems uncommected with it and by 
unfavourable weather in the eastern territories that spring. The snow melted 
very late, with the result that muddy ground conditions, affecting airfields and 
supply-routes, persisted until the end of May. This delayed work on roads, 
paths, airfields, and communications facilities, and hence the readiness of the 
jump-off bases to receive the flying formations. The two weeks thus lost to the 
operation were to be badly missed in the autumn. The Luftwaffe General 
Staff, however, was confident that by then it would be possible to ‘have done 
with the Soviet Union ...so that the full weight of the German Luftwaffe 
can once more be thrown against Britain’ 2 After ail, the Russian campaign 


was planned and prepared in conjunction and in paraitel with the Balkan 
campaign. 


3. THE GERMAN Navy 
Ernst KLINK 


The strategic reflections of the naval war staff after the conclusion of the 
campaign in the west proceeded from the assumption that the defeat of 
Britain, the only remaining enemy, required a switch of the war effort from the 
army to the navy and air force.* In the short term a direct landing in England 
was seriously considered as an appropriate strategy; however, even preliminary 
planning revealed that both the navy’s own strength and the capability of the 


Col. Schmid, chief of the Luftwaffe operations staff Ic, to Goebbels, in Tagebuch Joseph 
Goebbels, 29 Sept. 1942, If2 ED 83/2. On the relationship between the Balkan and Russian 
campaigns in 1941 see Boog, Luftwaffe im Baikanfeldzug. 

© The ensuing account is based on Salewski, Seekriegslettumg, vols. i and iii; ‘Fuhrer Con- 
ferences’; Hillgruber, Srraregre, 144 ff.; Meister, Seekrieg; M.Dv. No. 601, Operationen und 
Taktik, Auswertung wichtiger Erkenntnisse des Seckrieges (Operations and tactics, interpretation 
of important lessons of the war at seaj, vol. 12, Der Ostseekrieg gegen RuSland im Jahr 1941, 
OKM (Kriegswiss. Abt.), Berlin, Jan. 1944. 
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Luftwaffe, and indeed the army’s requirements, would justify Operation 
Seel6we (‘Sea Lion’) only as a last resort." From July 1940, therefore, the 
naval war staff concentrated on U-boat and surface-unit actions against British 
supplies; demands made for allocations of raw materials, armaments capacity, 
and skilled workers to that end had been approved by Hitler on 30 June 
1940.4 However, the promised enlargement of the fleet was soon restricted 
again by a lack of co-ordination in the armaments programme of the three 
Wehrmacht services, the limitation of resources, and more paricalarty the 
priority given to the air war against Britain. 

The concept of a war against Britain’s supplies in the Atlantic—which the 
navy regarded as the only promising strategy for a quick end to the war before 
the United States entered it—was now being supplemented by plans for 
greater activity in the Mediterranean in order to strike at Britain by cutting off 
her connections to the Middle East and Egypt. Consideration of the conse- 
quence of involving the Italian navy, of enlisting Spain and France, or of 
operations against Gibraltar and some islands off the Moroccan coast resulted 
in a naval war-staff strategy championed by Raeder as an alternative to Hitler’s 
plans for Sea Lion and Barbarossa. The navy’s strategic ideas were thus in 
open conflict with the ‘turning to the east’ under preparation by the Army 
General Staff in accordance with Hitler’s intentions.*3 The Soviet Union’s 
benevolent attitude had provided a number of advantages to the navy since the 
beginning of the war. Peace in the Baltic enabled the navy to withdraw forces 
needed in the Atlantic and for coastal defence.** Any change in that situation 
was bound to be an additional burden in that it would make operations in the 
main theatres more difficult. The Soviet occupation of the Baltic States caused 
Raeder to call attention on 11 July 1940 to the denuding of the German Baltic 
bases of artillery defences and to request ‘prompt information concerning 
developments in the east’, Although Hitler passed on the navy’s request to the 
Wehrmacht High Command, he also believed that ‘rearmament’ of the naval 
bases with captured artillery pieces was necessary.°5 

Some time later, when information from the Wehrmacht operations staff 
suggested to the naval war staff that Hitler was considering military action 
against the Soviet Union,‘ new ideas began to be considered. On 28 July 


#t On the plans for a landing in England see Klee, Seeléwe and Dokumente; Hillgruber, Strategie, 
168 ff.; Salewski, Seekriegslettung, i. 256 ff. See also Germany and the Second World War, vol. ii. 

#2 Salewski, Seekriegstetsung, i. 262. 

«3 On the political and military prerequisites and implications, as well as the chances for a 
realization of that strategy, see Germany and the Second World War, ii. 366ff., and Das Deutsche 
Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vi. 275 ff. 

44 On the co-operation between the German and Soviet navies see Salewski, Seekriegsietung, i. 
133 ff., 156ff., and id., ‘Basis Nord’. 

“$s ‘Piihrer Conferences’, 114 (11 July 1940). 

46 Salewski, Seekriegslettung, i. 65 ff. The naval operations staff did not, any more than the Army 
General Staff, depend on Hitler’s hints about a changed situation due to the occupation of the 


Baltic States. Interest in Estonian shale was in itself sufficient reason; see Meier-Dornberg, 


Olversorgung, 33-4. 
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Rear-Admiral Kurt Fricke, chief of the operations department of the naval war 
staff, submitted his ‘Reflections on Russia’.“’” Fricke proceeded from the 
assumption that the Soviet Union and the United States had to be viewed as 
potential allies of Britain and that Anglo-American warfare would be confined 
to economic and naval-strategy measures. Germany's security demanded a 
deep forefield in which, on the one hand, her adversary’s forces could be 
delayed by obstacles and, on the other, the necessary living-space created for 
the German people. Unreliable small countries had to be eliminated. The 
economy had to become as self-sufficient as possible. The‘ Soviet Union 
offered itself for the exchange of raw materials and goods; under normal 
circumstances the two nations could derive the greatest benefit from it. On 
the one hand, the Soviet Union was fan enigma’ to Fricke because of the 
conflicting information about the country; on the other, he considered it so 
weak politically and militarily that, operating from a position of strength, one 
would be able to achieve any intended objectives by negotiation. At the same 
time he viewed the ‘spirit of Bolshevism’ as a danger and as a destabilizing 
factor that should be liquidated in the interest of Europe. Fricke mentioned 
the advantages of economic co-operation, which would also make a political 
attangement possible, but he immediately limited that solution by referring 
to the Soviet Union’s striving for terzitorial power and economic influence. 
War, he believed, could not remove the natural economic difficulties between 
great states but only shift them elsewhere by ‘giving rise to new economic 
combinations’. It remains uncertain what Fricke meant by such new com- 
binations. 

The military part of the memorandum proposed that the Baltic be turned 
into a German mare nestrum; the dominant position of the Soviet navy was a 
serious if temporary danger there. Altogether the military strength of the 
Soviet armed forces was far inferior to that of Germany. In the event of a 
military conflict, occupation of an area up to the ‘Lake Ladoga-Smolensk- 
Crimea line’ was militarily feasible without difficulty. Fricke expected the 
Russian navy’s resistance to collapse with the German seizure of the Baltic 
coast and Leningrad. ‘Whether the capture of Moscow will be necessary will 
depend on the situation and on the time of the year.” Naval operations against 
the Soviet Union would have to start as a surprise strike, eliminating both the 
heavy surface units and the submarine force. 

The freedom of movement of the Soviet navy was to be restricted by mines, 
U-boats, motor torpedo-boats, and destroyers. Luftwaffe strikes against ships 
and bases would have the greatest effect. Admittedly, Fricke assumed that the 
air war against Britain would have reached ‘a certain conclusion’, enabling ‘the 
whole of the Luftwaffe’ and a major part of light naval units to be engaged in 
the east. In conclusion he emphasized that it would not be possible to conduct 


«7 Published in Salewski, Seekriegsieitung, iii. 137 ff., commented on ibid. i. 357 ff. To what 
extent Hitler's conversation with Raeder in Brauchitsch’s presence on 21 July 1940 played any part 
is uncertain. 
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Sea Lion and the war in the east simultaneously; an‘ operation against the 
Soviet Union would clearly place the main burden on the army and Luftwaffe, 
which meant that armament capacities would be drawn se at the expense 
of the navy. ae eS 

Contrary to the forecasts and intentions of Késtring, the military attaché in 
Moscow, Captain von Baumbach, the naval attaché, recommended the 
smashing of the Soviet Union and its heavy industry, and the return of its 
population into a patriarchal and authoritarian agricultural state.** Such ideas 
may have been designed to arouse sympathy on Fricke’s part, but the naval 
war staff were primarily concerned with the dangers of a war on two fronts and 
the certainty of the United States entering the war on the enemy side. That 
was why Raeder, in conversation with Hitler, repeatedly argued his naval- 
strategy concept of seeking the decision of the war in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. 

At the Fithrer conferences and in his reports to Hitler after 21 July 1940 the 
commander-in-chief of the navy of course accepted Hitler’s directives, but 
whenever he thought it necessary also argued against them.*? Raeder’s report 
on 6 September was concerned with the problem of concentrating his weak 
naval forces and the date under consideration for an offensive in the east. He 
thought the most favourable time would be the melting of the ice in the Gulf 
of Finland, as the enemy would then still be impeded by the ice. Raeder once 
more emphasized the impossibility of a simultaneous execution of Sea Lion 
and the eastern operation; no doubt he was hoping that Hitler might yet 
decide in favour of concentrating the German forces in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. Raeder’s arguments on 26 September were along the same 
lines, stressing once more that the Mediterranean was the strategic centre of 
the war. The Suez Canal had to'be seized, German troops were to advance 
towards Turkey through Palestine and Syria. Then the ‘problem of Russia’ 
would look quite different. If anything, the Soviet Union was afraid of Ger- 
many. Hitler declared that he wanted to induce the Soviet Union to seek a way 
to the ocean by striking south, towards Persia and India.4 Raeder produced 
figures on the strength of the Soviet fleet in Leningrad and once more tried to 


#8 Bautmbach’s notes for Rear-Adm. Fricke, dated 14 and 19 Sept. 1940, assume the continued 
pursuit of world revolution by the USSR as a ‘law of history’. Hence a clash of the two political 
systems was inevitable sooner or later. In agreement with other comment from the German 
embassy in Moscow, however, he too warned against the illusion that the Soviet population would 
welcome an invading army as liberators: BA-MA RM 8/K 10-2/10, 

49 Raeder was briefed by Hitler on 21 July rggo but does not seem to have attached much 
importance to Hitler’s observations on the Soviet Union; he certainly did not feel he had been 
instructed to work out a naval operations plan; see Salewski, Seekniegsteitung, i, 275 ff. For the 
ensuing paragraphs see the entries under the dates in question in ‘Fihrer Conferences’ and in the 
wat diary of the naval war staff 1939-45, pt. 4, vols. xiff. 

eo The question of Soviet action in Transcaucasia had been examined by Amt Ausland/Abwehr 
as early as 23 Mar. 1ggo in a study “The military situation in the Near East’-—at that time in 
reaction to a move by British and French forces towards eastern Turkey, Iraq, and Iran. It had 
then been described as undesirable because it might jeopardize oil deliveries to Germany: BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 45, and Leverkihn, Gennan Miktary Intelligence, t§5§ ff. 
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dissuade: Hitler from his eastern plans. For the same reason Raeder, after 
Molotov’s visit on 14 November, recommended to Hitler a postponement of 
the Russian operation until after victory over Britain. The Baltic would be tost 
as a training-ground for German naval forces and the whole U-boat war would 
suffer. The Soviet Union was building up a navy with German help and was 
unlikely, for the next few years, to seek conflict. 

- On 3 December, when he reported to Hitler on Ireland’s support and the 
possibility of landing on that island, he once again emphasized that ‘nothing 
must be allowed to interrupt or weaken’ the operations against Britain ‘since 
they wiil have a deadly effect in the long run, perhaps even this winter. We 
must carefully avoid any loss of prestige by operations entailing too great a 
risk, since this would tend to prolong the war and would, above all, create a 
strong impression in the United States.” Raeder unequivocally regarded the 
Mediterranean as the next area of operations for overthrowing Britain. Hitler 
concurred, but evidently ‘missed’ Raeder’s reference to planning for the east 
and reacted only with a remark on the conditions for an engagement in 
Ireland. - 

‘On 27 December 1940 Raeder again warmed against embarking on the 
operation in the east.4"' Otherwise the hoped-for decision in the Mediterra- 
nean could then no longer be brought about with Italian help. France and 
Spain should be more strongly involved in German measures. Maximum 
intensification of the U-boat and air war against Britain was called for. Hitler 
objected that, given the Soviet ‘inclination’ to interfere in Balkan affairs, the 
last continental enemy had first to be defeated ‘before he can collaborate with 
Britain’. To that end the army had to be strengthened; after that, capacities 
would be fully concentrated on the Luftwaffe and the navy. Hitler feared 
Soviet intervention in Bulgaria and against Turkey, designed to gain control of 
the Straits. He now explained that Britain’s war aim must be to defeat 
Germany on the continent and to bring the war to a decision there. Only its 
hopes of Russia and the United States were keeping Britain going. As soon as 
he perceived Britain’s feelers, Stalin would act as an extortionist. The defini- 
tive loss of the Soviet Union as Britain’s partner would make it possible to 
continue the war under tolerable conditions. Thus Germany’s main enemy, in 
line with Raeder’s concept, was Britain; the Soviet Union was Britain’s ‘con- 
tinental sword’. 

Viewed thus, the war against the Soviet Union was part of the overall war 
against Britain, the naval power. Raeder’s attempt to ensure for the navy the 
principal role in the war for a decisive victory over Britain had definitely failed. 

The basis of naval operations against the Soviet Union was the “Combat 
instruction for the navy’ of May 1939, produced after prolonged study within 
the naval operations staff; in its special instructions for the Naval Group 


41 ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 162 (31 Dec. 1940). The same reasons were given for a rejection of a 
war on two fronts on t1 Dec. 1940 in the minutes demanded by OK W/L: #ee p. 238, BA-MA PG 
31025. See Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vi. 276-7. 
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Commander East it initially envisaged only a defensive role. Not until the 
supplement issued on 19 August 1939 was an alternative planned -which 
involved an offensive mine war to seal off the Gulf of Finland. The general 
principle, however, was the most econcmical use of naval units so as not to 
jeopardize the main effort in the Atlantic,4” 

According to a Wehrmacht High Command instruction of 21 August 1940, 
the navy had to ensure the defence-readiness of the German Baltic coast by 1 
April 1941.43 The ports were to be protected by barrages and furnished with 
supply facilities. The heavy batteries were to be moved as far east as possible 
in order to protect the naval units operating there and to rule out enemy 
operations in the Bay of Danzig (Gdatisk). Directive No. 21 (Barbarossa) 
defined the navy’s main task as the continuation of the war against Britain. For 
the Baltic, its orders were to safeguard sea cransports to Finland and the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and to conduct mine-laying operations to bottle up the Red Fleet 
in Kronshtadt and Leningrad. 

A characteristic aspect of the naval war in the Baltic was the tightness of the 
theatre; this greatly restricted the use of major units and made the navy 
dependent on continual co-operation with the Luftwaffe and the army. Recon- 
naissance and elimination of major enemy naval units were to be left to the 
Luftwaffe, in addition to its self-evident task of keeping the enemy’s air forces 
in check. The army was to capture the ports from the fang side by a rapid 
advance along the coast. 

On 30 January 1941 the naval war staif submitted its operations plan.+™ Its 
central feature was still the laying of mine barrages in the Gulf of Finland and 
a limited attack on enemy units. The principal task was the protection of 
seaborne traffic to Finland, Sweden, and the eastern Baltic ports yet to be 
captured. 

Although assessments of the future enemy referred to the ‘relatively large 
number of ships’, the naval war staff emphasized the low level of training and, 
above all, inadequate command skills: “The decisive aspect of the performance 
of the Russian navy will presumably be the fact that its command is rigid and 
inflexible, that there is no willingness to take responsibility, and that no 
personal initiative need be expected.’ Soviet submarine and mine-taying op- 
erations, on the other hand, were expected to represent a serious threat and to 
cause temporary disruption of German sea communications in the Baltic. 

The army’s advance along the coast, however, would probably yield con- 
siderable number of ships taken as booty for use in the war in the Adantic. In 


42 See ‘Kampfanweisungen fiir die Kriegsmarine (Ausgabe Mai 1939)’ [Engagement instruc- 
tions for the navy—issue May 1939], with the incorporated supplement of 19 Aug. 1939 (1./SK.. 
Ta 173/39 g-Kdos. Chefs.), BA-MA RM 7/813, fos. 27 ff. and 37-8. See Salewski, Seekriegsteitung, 
i. 77-8 and 365-6. 

“2 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 365 ff. 

44° The operations plan was verbally reported 10 Hitler by Raeder on 4 Feb. 1941: ‘Fohrer 
. Conferences’, 176-7. See also war diary of the naval war staff 1939-4, pt. a, vol. xvii (Jan. 1941), 
4o1 ff. (30 Jan. 1941). 
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polar waters it would be important to weaken the Soviet bases of Murmansk 
and Polyarnyy by massive air attacks and thereby to render British operational 
intentions in the Arctic Ocean more difficult. 

With the expected capture of these ports from the land side the Soviet naval 
forces would probably try to move to Britain. According to the situation, an 
attempt would have to be made at least to cut off the surface units and engage 
them in battle. In the Black Sea achievement of naval superiority was ruled out 
from the start. The Soviet fleet was known to be vastly superior to the 
Romanian and Bulgarian units, and these could not therefore be expected to 
engage in offensive action.*'s 

In the circumstances the navy’s only offensive operation within the frame- 
work of Barbarossa was naval warfare in the Baltic. 

Command was exercised by Naval Group HQ North (General Admiral 
Carls). The’ operational commander of the naval war in the Baltic, under 
Group North, was the Befehlshaber der Kreuzer (B.d.K.: Commander of 
Cruisers), reinforced for this purpose by some of the staff of the Fihrer der 
Torpedoboote (F.d.T.: Leader of Torpedo-boats). To ensure liaison with the 
Finnish naval forces the Leader of Torpedo-boats, with the rest of his staff, 
was posted to Helsinki as ‘Commander of German naval forces in Finland’, 
where, in conjunction with the German naval liaison staff and the Finnish 
naval staff, he was to control operations in accordance with instructions 
from the Commander of Cruisers. There was therefore plenty of opportunity 
for overlapping of orders and misunderstandings throughout the rest of the 
war. 

For the defence of the bases to be newly established in the east two naval 
commanders (‘C’ and ‘D’) were additionally provided; these were to advance 
along with the army. The weakness of German forces in the Baltic area was 
remedied—as a short-term measure, it was hoped—by drawing upon the 
Leader of Mining Vessels from the North Sea security area; he assumed 
control of the mine-seeking, mine-sweeping, and patrol services, except in the 
Gulf of Finland. First consultations between the German naval war staff and 
the Finnish navy were held on 28 May 1941; they were followed on 6 June by 
consultations between Group HQ North and the Finns on operational engage- 
ment plans. Requests from the Group HQ for the immediate utilization of the 
Aland Islands and the early occupation of Hanko and Suursari had been 
rejected by Hitler earlier, on 3 June, because he considered this a Finnish 
problem and probably wished to rule out additional demands.+"* 

On 29 May the formations were moved to the ports of the central and 

“5 Offensive operations—primanily in mine warfare—were to be ‘striven for’: see Salewski, 
Seekniegsiettung, iii. 147 ff. See further the directives of the naval war staff of 6 Mar. and 6 May 
1941, ibid. i. 370; also M.Dv, No. 601, 6ff., and Meister, Seekrieg, 9 ff. Data on Soviet naval forces 
and ratios of strength are in M.Dv. No. 601, 3, and Meister, Seeknieg, 230 ff. 


«6 Salewski, Seekriegstettung, i. 372 ff., and M.Dv. No. 601, 9ff. On Finland see sect. I.v1.4 
(Ueberschar); Jokipii, Latvasto-yhreistyd. 
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eastern Baltic. By 18 June all units had reached their ports, including whose in 
Finland, without incident. The first mine-barrages were dropped after 18-19 
June in order to make sure that, after the start of operations on 22 June, Soviet 
ships could not leave harbour. After 14 June no German vessel was permitted 
to make for a Soviet port; Soviet ships were detained. At the western exit of the 
Gulf of Finland German mining units had been arriving in the skerries around 
Turku (Abo) since 14 June; during the night of 21-2 June they laid mines, 
pursued by Soviet observers and fired on from the air.*” 

On 26 February 1941 Colonel-General Halder and Admiral Otto 
Schniewind, chief of staff of the naval war staff, discussed the problem of naval 
support for ground operations. Schniewind made it clear that no active sup- 
port by the navy was possible; not even the coastal shipping envisaged for 
carrying supplies to Army Group North could be given protection. On 13 
March discussions were held between the operations department and Admiral 
Karl-Georg Schuster, commanding Naval Group South, and Captain Otto 
Loycke, naval liaison officer with the commander-in-chief of the army, on the 
possibilities of sea transportation along the Black Sea coast to Odessa and 
beyond. However, in view of estimated Soviet superiority in the Black Sea 
these did not produce any positive results either.‘ 

‘The command agency North of the quartermaster-general envisaged the use 
of seagoing ships and transport barges to relieve transport capacity by rail and 
road; their use would depend entirely on the naval-war situation. Initially only 
the movement of individual small vessels clase to the coast (‘coastal sneakers”) 
was possible. The following were held in readiness on Day B: 2 ships with food 
supplies and 4 ships with ammunition at both Memel (Klaipeda) and 
K6nigsberg (now Kaliningrad). Another 18 were held ready unladen; these 
were earmarked for supplies to Eighteenth Army and were to be brought up to 
Libau (Liepaja) as early as possible. These units were put under the opera- 
tional command of Naval Commander D in Kénigsberg. For transportation 
across the Memel (Niemen) 2,250t. of river-barge capacity, laden with ammu- 
nition, had been readied; a further 1,250t. were lying unladen at 
K6nigsberg.‘'* Even these relatively minor aspects of co-operation between the 
_ Wehrmacht services depended entirely on amicable agreement at lower level; 


“7 On engagements prior to 22 June 1941 see 1. Ski to OK WAWEFSUWL, 2 June 1941, BA-MA PG 
31025, 

“* Halder, Diaries, 809 (24 Feb. 1941), 811 (26 Feb. 1941), 828 (13 Mar. 1941). The fundamen- 
tal limitations on naval support for the army had already been explained to Halder by Capt. 
Loycke on 14 Aug. 1940: BA-MA PG 32087b. See also Salewski, Seeknriegslertung, i. 365 f. For the 
result of the conference with Schniewind see Halder, Diaries, 841 (26 Feb. 1941). 

a” On 3 Feb. 1941 Halder drew Hitler’s attention to the importance of supplies across the Baltic 
and the Black Sea: see Halder, KTB ii. 269 (2 Feb. 1941; not in trans.). Army Group C, command 
agency North of the quartermaster-general, ‘Anordnung itiber die Ausnutzung der See- und 
Binnenschiffahrt der Befehlsstelle Nord’ [Instruction on the utilization of seagoing and river 
shipping of command agency North], suppl. 8 co annexe 7 of Besondere Anordnungen wahrend 
des Aufmarsches (Special instructions during deployment], 2 May 1947, BA-MA 22392/40. 
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arrangements at senior level, properly the task of the Wehrmacht operations 
staff, were being avoided.*” 

As can be seen from Map I.1v.5, which shows the initial situation of the sea 
war in the Baltic, the mine-laying and motor torpedo-bdat formations 
equipped for offensive operations were supported also by five U-boats in the 
central Baltic in order to prevent evasive action or a breakthrough by Soviet 
surface units. In addition, German protective barrages had been laid around 
the ports of Pillau, Kolberg, and Stettin (now Szczecin) to protect them 
against penetration by enemy naval forces. At the suggestion of the German 
naval war staff, a further defensive measure was taken by the Swedish navy, 


which laid a mine-barrage between Stockholm and the boundary of Swedish 
territorial waters off the Aland archipelago. 


 Ruge, Sea Warfare, 156, and (taking his cue from him) Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 473, 
believe that the Army High Command lacked understanding for a ‘supply-route across the Baltic’. 


a Germany’s Acquisition of Allies in 
South-east Europe » | 


JURGEN FOérRsTER 


1. ROMANIA IN THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC F1&LO OF FORCE OF 
THE GREAT POWERS 


As a result of Hitler’s decision in the summer of 1940 to turn to the east, 
Romania, along with Finland, came within the range of German strategy. 
Whereas until then Bertin had emphasized only its economic interest in that 
country, additional objectives now came to the fore. Romania’s inclination 
towards the Reich, from which sprang her participation in Hitler’s war against 
the Soviet Union, was based on a complex convergence and interplay of 
historical, political, domestic, ideological, and economic factors. Along with 
Finland, Romania from 1941 to 1944 became Germany’s principal ally against 
the Red Army, although no formal military alliance had been concluded nor 
any specific agreements made on common war aims with regard to the Soviet 
Union. The manner in which the Reich harnessed the forces of its allies to its 
own cart should not make one overlook the fact that the direction in which 
they were pulling was not solely up to Hitler, who in turn became dependent 
on his comrades-in-arms. 

German foreign-policy in south-east Europe was favoured by the territorial 
outcome of the First World War and the consequences of the worldwide 
depression. The treaties signed in the Paris area in 1919-20 had brought about 
a political constellation in south-east Europe which was characterized either 
by support for or by opposition to the ‘Versailles system’. While the benefici- 
aries of the territorial redistribution, Romania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslova- 
kia, had focused their foreign policy on the maintenance of their possessions, 
the policy of the losers, Hungary and Bulgaria, was marked by an aspiration 
for a revision of their frontiers. From the Soviet Union Romania had gained 
Bessarabia, and from the bankrupt stock of Austria-Hungary she had gained 
Transylvania, the Bukowina, and the major part of the Banat. As a member of 
the League of Nations and of the Little Entente, Romania was part of the 
French. system of alliances in south-east Europe and a reliable partner in the 
‘cordon sanitaire’ system against the Bolshevik Soviet Union,' which had not 
recognized the annexation of Bessarabia. Romania’s foreign policy was like- 
wise determined by her concern about Hungarian and Bulgarian revisionist 
intentions; and to defend herself against Soviet claims she had concluded an 
alliance with Poland in March 1921. While Romania by her gains had doubled 
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her area as well as her population, becoming the biggest state in south-east 
Europe, she had also changed from a national into a multinational state. 
According to the first general census of 1930, Romania had a population of 
18.06 million, of which 71.9 per cent were Romanians, 7.9 per cent 
Hungarians, approximately 4 per cent each Germans, Ukrainians, and Jews, 
and 1.9 per cent Bulgarians. The main problem of Romanian domestic policy 
after the First World War was ‘the amalgamation of the old kingdom and the 
newly acquired territories with their diverse social structures, their diverse 
historical and cultural evolution’,’ and their minorities. The minority problem 
was aggravated principally by the fact that the Hungarians in Transylvania and 
the Székler territory, where in some places they formed a majority of over 80 
per cent, and the Bulgarians in southern Dobrudja (38 per cent of the popu- 
lation) wished to be reunited with their mother countries. 

Romania was a constitutional monarchy, though the Crown was of particu- 
lar importance in that the formation of the government was entirely in the 
hands of the king, who could also dissolve parliament at any time. As a result 
of the electoral system, parliament did not reflect public opinion since the 
overwhelming majority of seats went to the party which achieved 4o per cent 
of the vote. Moreover, a pre-war rule was still in force, ‘according to which in 
Romania it was not the elections which determined the government, but the 
government which determined the elections’.3 

A particularly pressing problem had been an agrartan- reform in the old 
kingdom, where 60 per cent of the land had been in the hands of § per cent of 
the landowners. Although a strongly ideological land reform, completed in 
1928, had eliminated the large estates and strengthened the Romanian peas- 
antry, it had also, because of land fragmentation and high rates of interest on 
agricultural credits, resulted in ‘correspondingly large indebtedness, especially 
of smallholdings, and in a basic anti-Semitism, as the creditors were often 
Jews’.* In 1930 78 per cent of the population was employed in agriculture and 
only 7.2 per cent in industry. The petroleum industry, of which up to 75 per 
cent was foreign-owned, was the most important sector of the Romanian 
economy. In 1937 exports of oil and oi! derivatives accounted for 41 per cent 
of total exports. 

Patent manipulation and corruption in the formation of governments, as 
well as Romania’s unsolved national and social problems, undermined confi- 
dence in constitutional monarchy and its representatives. The consequence 
was the emergence and rapid growth of radical and Fascist organizations. 
Vhus the ‘Legion of Archangel Michael’, founded by Corneliu Z. Codreanu in 
1927, developed within a few years into the fiercest domestic opposition to the 
monarchy and the established parties.’ The Legion did not see itself as a party 
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but as a movement, as a ‘form of life’. It was organized as a militant order. In 
place of a political programme there was belief in the indispensable ‘spiritual 
resurrection of the nation’ and in a ‘new man’. A fervent mythically Christian 
nationalism was linked.with anti-capitalist and social-revolutionary ideas. 
Alongside a radical anti-Semitism and anti-Marxism the Legion’s members 
were guided by anti-democratism, irrationalism, a cult of death, and an apo- 
logia for war. The Legion saw the ‘decisive means for national renewal’ in the 
elimination of the Jews and their influence in politics, the economy, and cul- 
ture.© Corrupt politicians and Communists were also regarded as“‘Jews’ and 
reviled as ‘foreigners’. In order to escape from its isolation and capture power 
in the state, 1929-30 Codreanu renamed the Legion the ‘Iron Guard’. Its 
‘mission’ was ‘to hand out justice to the righteous and death to the wicked’.? 
The successes of the National Socialists in the election of September 1930 in 
Germany were hailed by Codreanu as a ‘victory for the entire Aryan race’. 

National Socialist foreign policy after 1933 continued the south-east Euro- 
pean policy of the Weimar governments, especially that of Briining.’ Foreign- 
trade policy was not only a vehicle of foreign policy for weakening the French 
alliance system, but also pursued an objective with regard to Britain.? Ger- 
many’s ‘urge towards the south-east’ was to signalize her renunciation of 
colonial claims overseas and thus facilitate German—British understanding. 
After 1936 German foreign-trade policy acquired a new aspect as the scope 
and internal dynamics of German rearmament, and Hitter’s foreign-policy 
‘programme’, necessitated the country’s economic mobilization in the form of 
the Four-year Plan.'® In that connection, Romania’s mineral-oil products and 
surplus grain achieved increasing importance for Germany’s war economy, 
However, Bucharest successfully resisted any excessively one-sided economic 
deals and limited oil deliveries to Germany, effected as clearing transactions, 
to a quarter of her total trade. Any quantities ordered in excess of that quota 
could not be exchanged against industrial manufactures but had to be paid for 
in hard currency. 

However, that economic setback was offset by the political success achieved 
by German diplomacy with the aid of Romania’s right-wing parties. In August 
1936 King Carol II dismissed his pro-French foreign minister Titulescu, who 
had intended to safeguard Romania’s territorial integrity not only by inclining 
towards France but also by good relations with the Soviet Union." The 
parliamentary elections at the end of 1937 failed for the first time to ensure a 
majority for the government party. It gained only 38 per cent of the vote, 
whereas the right-wing parties scored a major success. The Iron Guard alone 
received nearly 16 per cent. In February 1938 King Carol exploited the 
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unstable domestic political situation by staging a coup d’état, He dissolved 
parliament and the political parties, and adopted an authoritarian form of 
government. To stabilize his dictatorship he not only fought ruthlessly against 
the Iron Guard but also created a united party, the ‘National Regeneration 
Front’. In his foreign policy, in order to preserve Romania’s territory against 
the revisionist aspirations of her neighbours, Carol performed a balancing act 
between the Reich and the Western powers. 

After the occupation of Austria, Germany launched a renewed economic 
offensive towards south-east Europe, one which has to be viewed against the 
background of the German strategy emerging after 1937—one involving con- 
flict with Britain should that be necessary. At the beginning of April 1938 
Goring called for the ‘economic catchment’ of Romania, Hungary, Yugosla- 
via, and Bulgaria." Whereas Budapest, Belgrade, and Sofia became largely 
dependent on the German market, Bucharest succeeded in resisting German 
pressure because of the greater diversity of its trade and because of Germany's 
lack of hard currency. It was only the next series of power-shifts in the 
European scene, accomplished by Hitler in 1938-9, as well as British and 
French economic appeasement, that helped the German economic offensive 
to succeed also in Romania. On 23 March 1939 a German—Romanian econ- 
omic agreement was signed, with provisions amounting to Romania’s integra- 
tion within a German-controlled greater economic sphere." Hitler’s ‘Prague 
coup’, however, resulted not only in the Anglo-French guarantee to Romania, 
but also in supportive economic activities which neutralized the German— 
Romanian agreement.'* The economic and political engagement of the West- 
erm powers denied Germany realization of her aspirations towards a monopoly 
position in Romania’s oil industry. As a solution, in April 1939 the economic 
and armament department of the OR W proposed: “The only real guarantee 
for controlling the Romanian oil resources at present is a military solution. Its 
‘application should aim at the preservation of the Romanian oil industry’s 
operational capacity.’'' However, the private interests of Anglo-French capi- 
tal, which had direct control of 65 per cent of the shares of the major mineral- 
oil companies in Romania, did not coincide with the Western powers’ strategic 
aims until after the outbreak of the war. In mid-October 1939 the War Cabinet 
in London set up the ‘Hankey committee’ in order to prevent Romanian oil 
from reaching Germany.’® The Romanian companies supported the boycot 
policy organized by Lord Hankey by greatly raising prices, by arranging for 
parent companies to buy up the production of daughter companies, and by an 
almost watertight embargo against German importers. That policy, however, 
could work successfully only so long as the Romanian government did not 
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intervene in the economy by control measures—and that, in turn, depended 
on its own political interests. . 

The. turn-about in Romanian policy was triggered by the alliance between 
Hider and Stalin, by the resulting fourth partition of Poland, and by the 
attitude of the Western powers."7 Carol’s foreign-policy tightrope act lost its 
safety-net as a result of Britain’s refusal to extend its guarantee to the contin- 
gency of Soviet aggression against Bessarabia. The result was a state of 
suspension, reflected both in Romania’s declaration of neutrality after the 
German attack against Poland and in her non-recognition of the alliance 
following the Red Army’s advance into Polish territory. In the opinion of 
Armand Calinescu, the Romanian premier, the German danger was then 
receding while the Soviet threat was moving to the foreground. Only a few 
days after discussing with the British and French ministers a plan for the 
destruction of the Romanian oilfields in the event of a German attempt to 
seize them," Calinescu on 16 September 1939 proposed to Wilhelm Fabricius, 
the German minister, an exchange of large quantities of Polish weapons 
captured by the Germans against long-term deliveries of oi] and grain. This 
barter deal, the political significance of which the Romanian government well 
realized, was to remain outside the general trade agreements.'? It offered 
Germany the opportunity of receiving additional quantities of urgently needed 
Romanian oil without further overdrawing the clearing account and without 
having to pay in hard currency. A secret German—Romanian protocol signed 
on 29 September laid down the directives for the delivery of captured Polish 
material to a value of RMroom. in exchange for oil and grain.” In order to 
improve the equipment of the Romanian army, Bucharest was above all 
interested in machine-guns, anti-tank guns, and artillery pieces. The Roma- 
nian government obliged Berlin by making a credit of RMqom. available in 
advance for German purchases of oil. However, owing to domestic, economic, 
and foreign obstacles, this highly political oil-for-arms deal was deferred until 
the end of May 1940. 

Romania’s abandonment of her neutral line was jeopardized domestically 
by the fact that on 21 September 1939 Premier Calinescu was shot dead by 
members of the Iron Guard who had slipped in from Germany. The German 
minister Fabricius’s comment on the assassination was: ‘Whenever the Roma- 
nians in government move closer te us the Iron Guard steps in between, it is 
as if we were doomed.”*" On the one hand, Carol’s regime reacted to the 
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assassination with Draconian measures. The arrested assassins and more than 
seventy detained members of the Legion were executed by firing-squad and 
their bodies put on public display. On the other hand, the king had the 
German minister assured that he would continue his policy towards Germany 
and, in particular, implement the important oil-for-arms deal. Germany 
should ‘show even greater'interest in Romania than in the past and, if necess- 
ary, use its influence on Russia’.” 

Carol’s openly declared foreign-policy calculations, which + were further 
nourished by Soviet remarks on the unclarified status of Bessarabia, had been 
influenced also by Britain’s attitude. Britain, in whom Carol II and many of 
his ministers had originally placed their hopes, not only declined to extend its 
Buarantee to cover Soviet aggression, but was at the same time reluctant, in 
view of different strategic priorities as well as her own requirements, to supply 
armaments to Romania. In his hope of German political assistance against 
the Soviet Union Carol went out of his way to meet Germany’s economic 
requests. In December 1939 his government guaranteed a monthly delivery of 
¥30,000t. of crude oil—the quantity believed to be necessary by the Reich 
ministry of economic affairs—devalued the Romanian leu against the 
Reichsmark in order to counteract the prices driven up by the oil concerns, 
and employed control measures to intervene in the market. In mid-January 
1940 it set up a ‘commissariat-general for petroleum’ in order to counter the 
obstructive business policy practised by the mineral-oil companies vis-a-vis the 
German importers.* At the end of February the new German negotiator, 
Hermann Theo Neubacher, accomplished an arms-—oil price ratio which was 
exceedingly favourable to Germany, and on 6 March 1940 a provisional 
agreement on the oil-for-arms deal was signed.?5 This envisaged the delivery of 
360 37-mm. anti-tank guns, 10 20-mm. anti-aircraft guns, 80 75-mm. artillery 
pieces, and optical equipment of Polish or Czech origin in exchange for 
200,000 t. of crude oil during March and April r94o. 

The official conclusion of a definitive oil-for-arms agreement was delayed 
not by any unsettled financial details, but by the Romanian king’s political 
calculations. Carol II was reluctant to abandon his policy of neutrality too 
readily, or to become dependent on Germany. When, towards the end of 
March, the Soviet Union publicly confirmed its claim to Bessarabia, Roma- 
nian fears increased. Because of Britain’s refusal of assistance the Romanian 
regime found itself in the position of having to choose between Hitler and 
Stalin. With territorial claims by the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
raising the possibility of conflict on three fronts, Caro!—-against the opposition 
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of.some ‘of his ministers—decided to align himself with Nationa! Socialist 
Germany. In consequence, the oil-for-arms agreement was eventually signed 
in Bucharest on 27 May 1940.” Its political and military importance was rated 
so highly by the king that, the economic consequences were readily accepted. 
Carol believed that his economic and domestic concessions with regard to the 
Iron Guard would earn him Hitler’s support for his policy of preserving 
‘throne and frontiers’.?? He assurned that, for economic reasons, Hitler would 
also be interested in Romania’s political stability and territorial integrity, and 
would keep the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Bulgaria in check. As for his 
obvious turn towards the camp of the Axis powers, Carol tried to conceal 
this by concluding an economic agreement with Britain as late as 6 June 
1940. In Berlin this was seen as evidence of Romania’s continuing ‘see-saw 
politics’, 

“The reasoning behind Carol’s oil-for-arms agreement proved an illusion 
when Stalin, after the surprisingly swift collapse of France, proceeded to take 
possession of the forefield which Hider had assigned to him in the secret 
protocol of summer 1939. In addition to the three Baltic States, Bessarabia 
and the whole of the Bukowina were to be incorporated in the Soviet Union. 
The effects of this extension of the Soviet empire upon Finland and the Balkan 
States were part of the plan. Having harmonized its territorial demands on 
Romania in negotiations in Berlin and having recognized Germany’s econ- 
omic interests, Moscow transmitted an ultimatum to Bucharest on 26 June 
1940.” This demanded, within a period of 24 hours, the cession of Bessarabia, 
the northem Bukowina, and the town of Herta in the province of Moldavia. 
While ordering the mobilization of his army and displaying his readiness to 
fight, Carol simultaneously turned to Germany and Italy for help. But both 
Axis powers urgently advised him to yield. Hitler and Mussolini feared that in 
the event of a Soviet-Romanian war the Red Army might penetrate beyond 
the Pruth and occupy the oil region around Ploiesti. Nor could the use of force 
by Hungary or Bulgaria be ruled out. 

With no foreign support Carol II and his regime had no choice but to 
swallow this first ‘pill of cessions’.2? On 28 June the Red Army crossed the 
frontiers and within four days occupied the ceded territories. The order to 
evacuate Bessarabia, the northern Bukowina, and Herta without a fight caught 
the Romanian army and administration by surprise. The sudden abandon- 
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ment of the doctrine that Romania’s frontiers had to be defended so long as a 
Romanian soldier held a weapon in his hand resulted in profound demoraliz- 
ation of the Romanian army and in sharp criticism of its supreme command. 


2, THE VIENNA ARBITRATION AWARD OF Auaust 1940 AND THE 
DisPATCH OF A GERMAN MiILiraRy Mission 


The loss of Bessarabia, Herta, and the northern Bukowina confirmed 
Romania’s precarious position. As no help was to be expected from Britain, 
Carol was feverishly trying to gain German support against the Hungarian and 
Bulgarian revisionist claims which were now bound to be raised. He saw ‘his 
country’s only salvation in a very close alignment with Germany’, with which 
he was willing to co-operate closely in all fields.3° As a token of her ‘new 
policy’, on ! July 1940 Romania renounced the now worthless Anglo-French 
guarantee of her frontiers and on 11 July left the League of Nations. Carol, 
moreover, formed a government of respected pro-German ministers, which 
included the now rehabilitated commander of the Iron Guard, Horia Sima, 
and two further Legion members, and initiated the process of depriving Jews 
of their rights. But despite the proposition that Romania might function as 
Germany’s right wing against the Soviet Union and a request for a German 
military mission,* Hitler insisted that Bucharest must first come to terms with 
its neighbours before a closer German-Romanian co-operation could be 
considered.*? Simultaneously he advised Hungary and Bulgaria to realize their 
territorial demands through direct negotiations with Romania. 

Whereas agreement in principle was soon reached between Bulgaria and 
Romania on the cession of the southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria,33 Romanian- 
Hungarian negotiations got bogged down. When both sides suggested arbitra- 
tion by the Axis, Hitler assumed the role of arbitrator according to his own. 
judgement. The conflicting national ambitions of Hungary and Romania, as 
well as the structure of their governmental systems with a basic anti-Commu- 
nist attitude, made it easy for him, with Italian support, to impose an arbitra- 
tion award on the two countries.34 

This was signed by the foreign ministers of Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Romania in Vienna on 30 August 1940.35 Its aim was to achieve the permanent 
pacification of the Balkans and to prevent both a British extension of the war 
to that region and Soviet intervention. 

Romania undertook to cede northern Transylvania and the Szekler area to 
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Hungary. Although Budapest in consequence regained an area of 43,500 
square kilometres with 2.5 million inhabitants—over a million of whom were 
Romanians—this was less than the minima! solution of 50,000 square kilo- 
metres specified by the Hungarian side in the autumn of 1939.* As a price for 
that second territorial amputation Romania received a German-Italian guar- 
antee of the remainder of her sovereign territory, clearly designed to prevent 
any further Soviet ambitions. The Russians must realize, Hitler declared at the 
annual conference of military attachés on 31 August, ‘that Germany attaches 
vital importance to Romania [and] will shrink from nothing in the protection 
of German interests’.3? Romania was inviolable. 

The German strategy of confronting the Kremlin in south-east Europe— 
just as in Finland—was based on Hitler’s decision of 31 July 1940 to smash the 
Soviet Union in the spring of 1941. The risk that Stalin in August 1940 might 
take advantage of the threat of military conflict berween Hungary and Roma- 
nia by pushing across the Pruth towards Ploiesti was met by Hitler with the 
creation of a counter-attack reserve in the Vienna region. The XXXX Army 
Corps (2nd and oth Armoured Divisions, 13th Infantry Division (motorized), 
§S-Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, and the Grossdeutschland Infantry Regiment) 
was to be held in readiness to secure the Romanian oilfields by occupation. 
The general commanding the corps was to be advised by a ‘war-economy staff 
for Romania’ on the utilization of the country ‘for supplying Germany in the 
area of mineral oil and foodstuffs, as well as for harnessing Romania’s 
economy to the requirements of the German forces employed in Romania’. 
The XXXX Corps’s state of readiness to move off was not countermanded 
until 19 September, when the situation in Romania had clarified in favour of 
Germany. A parallel to the urgent military measures for the protection of 
Romania’s oil may be seen in the fact that Hitler ordered ‘a deployment for all 
eventualities’ to be prepared in northern Norway for the protection of the 
nickel-ore region near Petsamo.* 

The second Vienna award failed to eliminate Hungarian—Romanian rivalry. 
Instead a paradoxical situation arose compared with the period between the 
two wars in that Hungary was endeavouring, by complying with German 
interests, to preserve at least what she had gained, while Romania was pursu- 
ing a revisionist policy, recognizing the Vienna award as no more than a 
provisional decision. This conflict of interests greatly contributed to the fact 
that both countries participated in Hitler’s war against the Soviet Union, while 
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along the still ill-defined Hungarian—Romanian frontier repeated armed 
clashes occurred which had to be settled by German-Italian commissions. 

The transfer of major parts of the country to Hungary unleashed a wave of 
indignation in Romania, directed predominantly against the king and culmi- 
nating in an attempted coup by the Iron Guard. Both Britain and Germany 
tried to take advantage of the domestic crisis. While London championed Juliu 
Maniu, the leader of the National Peasant Party, Berlin gave its support to 
General Ion Antonescu, who had fallen into disgrace with Carol. In order to 
save his regime and to implement the award recognized also by the Iron 
Guard, the king appointed Antonescu premier with extraordinary powers. The 
new ‘leader of the Romanian state’ complied with the Iron Guard’s request for 
Carol’s abdication and, with German backing, compelled him to leave the 
country. On 6 September Antonescu took his oath of allegiance to Michael I, 
Carol’s son. With a realistic assessment of the strength of the Iron Guard after 
its cruel persecution under Carol, the German ieadership had avoided sup- 
porting a revolutionary development. Antonescu was regarded as a suitable 
person to meet Germany’s interests. On 7 September Antonescu assured 
Colonel. Alfred Gerstenberg, the German air attaché and deputy military 
attaché, that he was determined to co-operate with Germany ‘one hundred per 
cent’, to restructure the army and reduce its size, and to shift the focus of 
defence towards the Soviet Union, He renewed the request for the dispatch of 
a German military mission." On 11 September 1940 Hitler concurred. 

Along with the army and the administration, Antonescu based his regime 
predominantly on the Legion movement, with which he himself had long 
sympathized and which, following its recegnition as the ‘only political force’ in 
Romania, recorded a massive increase in membership. On 14 September 1940 
King Michael I signed a decree which preclaimed Romania a ‘national Legion 
state’.? Antonescu became leader of the state and chief of the Legion regime; 
he nominated Horia Sima, the commander of the Legion movement, to the 
post of vice-premier. The task of the Legion was to be the ‘moral and material 
elevation of the nation’.4} However, the alliance between the conservative- 
authoritarian Antonescu and the revolutionary terrorist Sima scon led to 
conflicts, as the Legion was not content with sharing power but was usurping 
governmental responsibilities for itself. 

In mid-September Lieutenant-General von Tippelskirch, deputy chief of 
staff (intelligence) in the Army General Staff, flew to Bucharest in order to 
initiate military collaboration between Germany and Romania, as requested 
by General Antonescu. He was to establish ‘an estimate of instruction teams 
that would be required and an estimate of the officers required for the training 
and organization of the new army, and fer schools of all descriptions’. 


4 OKH/GenStdH/Att.Abt. No. 3290/40, 8 Sept. 1940, BA-MA H 27/9. 
* Fatu and Spalételu, Eiserne Garde, 247. 8 Nagy-Talavera, Green Shirts, 310-11. 
4 "Fippelskirch’s report on his dicussions in Bucharest, 15-17 Sept. 1940, BA-MA H 27/9, and 
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However, behind Antonescu’s request for a German military mission there 
was more than the hope of assistance with personnel and material in the 
“development of a numerically reduced but now truly useful Romanian army. 
He was hoping for a military alliance with Germany and wished to have 
German troops in the country, as he considered a Soviet attack possible at any 
moment. On the strength of Tippelskirch’s report and the detailed Romanian 
proposals conceming the purpose, composition, and function of a German 
military mission, Hitler decided that this should comprise a mission each of 
the army and of the Luftwaffe, as well as a reinforced division—the 13th 
Motorized Infantry Division—as an instructional unit. On 20 September 1940 
the OK'W chief of staff issued a directive defining the ‘real tasks’ of the military 
mission: 


(a) to protect the oilfields from seizure by a third power and from destruction; 
* (8) to enable the Romanian army to carry out definite tasks in accordance with an 
effective plan developed in favour of German interests; 
‘(c) in case a war with Soviet Russia is forced upon us, to prepare for the commit- 
ment of German and Romanian forces from the direction of Romania.‘ 


Thus two aspirations of the German leadership, which, because of the con- 
fused political situation in Romania, had been pursued separately ever since 
the beginning of July 1940, were now linked together—safeguarding the Ro- 
manian petroleum region and tying Romania into the war against the Soviet 
Union. 

Although at his conference with the commander-in-chief of the army on 21 
July 1940 Hitler had stressed the need to protect the Romanian oil region, he 
had not then considered an attack by German troops striking out of Romania 
or the participation of Romanian units in a war against the Soviet Union.** By 
contrast, Major-General Marcks in his ‘draft operations plan East’ of 5 August 
1940 believed that an attack against Soviet troops in the Ukraine from Roma- 
mian territory should not be dispensed with merely because ‘political reasons 
might prevent any deployment there before the beginning of the war’.4’ In the 
event of a German-Soviet war Marcks expected not only Romania’s partici- 
pation in the conquest of Bessarabia, but demanded that this country effect 
‘the occupation of Odessa and the Crimea with its important naval bases’. 
That requirement greatly exceeded Romania’s military potential. Lieutenant- 
Colonel (General Staff) von Lefberg in his ‘operational study East’ of 15 
September 1940 had regarded the instructional troops of the German military 
mission ‘as pre-dispatched personnel of the German southern wing’, though 
they were also intended to diminish the danger of a Soviet ‘attempt to seize the 


45 These instructions were to be kept secret both from the Romanians and from the German 
forces: DGFP b xi, No. 84. See also ObdH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. If No. 352/40, 24 Sept. 1940, BA- 
MA RH 27-43/2. ; 

Halder, Diaries, §15 ff. (22 July 1940). See sects. I.v.2 at n. 35 (Forster) and I.1v.1(8) at n. 66 
(Klink). 

7 ‘Operationsentwurf Ost’, 118. See sect. Lrv.i(d) after n. 99 (Klink). 
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Romanian oil region’, which Lo®berg regarded as probable. Lieutenant- 
Colonel (General Staff) Kinzel, head of the ‘foreign armies East’ department, 
however, did not believe the Soviet command capable of such an operation. A 
thrust into Romania, designed to destroy the oilfields, would, if successful, be 
most awkward for the German conduct of the war because it would then have 
to rely on stockpiles of minéral oil. ‘As, however, the Russians in all probability 
will mot start a war, and we therefore have the preventive capability, such a 
bold Russian decision need not be expected.’ 

In addition to the army and air-force military missions, a military-econ-~ 
omics mission was dispatched, even though Romania had not requested it and 
was therefore surprised by its arrival. Its tasks were identical with those 
assigned, in the event of the country’s occupation, to the ‘Military economics 
staff for Romania’: development and utilization for the German war effort of 
Romania’s economic potential. 

On 12 October 1940 the advance parties of the German army and air-force 
missions arrived in Bucharest with their commanding officers, General of 
Cavalry Erik Hansen und Lieutenant-General Wilhelm Speidel, together with 
officers of the economic mission..*° By mid-November the transfer of the 
instructional unit R I—the reinforced 13th Motorized Infantry Division under 
Major-General Friedrich-Wilhelm von Rothkirch und Panthen—was com- 
pleted. The Luftwaffe units—two fighter squadrons, a reconnaissance squad- 
ron, and two anti-aircraft batteries—had arrived in Romania earlier. By the 
end of 1940 the instructional troops had been reinforced by the 16th Armoured 
Division under Major-General Hans Hube (instructional unit R II) and by 
further Luftwaffe units. 

In line with the ‘real tasks’ of the German Wehrmacht in Romania, the 
general training and equipment of the Romanian army—which were the 
Romanian general staff's principal interest—had the lowest priority among 
German objectives. Precedence was given to preparatory work for the deploy- 
ment of German troops to operate against the Soviet Union from Romania, 
involving preferentially trained Romanian ‘model divisions’, and to the protec- 
tion of Romanian petroleum (oil wells, refineries, storage tanks, transshipment 
locations) by Luftwaffe units and by the ‘Brandenburg’ instructional regiment 
of the Abwehr (military intelligence). The Romanian air force was to be 
trained for that purpose and, ‘as far as possible, for later combined operations 


# Bezymenskij, Sonderakte ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 308; Halder, Drartes, 715 (2 Dec. 1940). See 
sect. Liv.1(d) at n. 99 (Klink). ~ 
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of the German Wehrmacht Mission in Romania’. Under his command came also a number of 
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with Romanian army. forces’.5' The catalogue of tasks of the German naval 
mission, sent to Romania only about mid-February 1941 under Vice-Admiral 
Friedrich-Wilhelm Fleischer, was likewise divided into ‘ostensible tasks’ and 
‘real tasks’. Outwardly it was to advise the Romanian navy in training its units 
and in coastal defence. But its real task was ‘to ensure unified defence of the 
Romanian-—Bulgarian Black Sea coast against attacks by a third power [i.e. the 
Soviet Union] from the sea’ during impending operations against Greece 
(Operation Marita).s* Beyond that, ‘offensive tasks in the Black Sea’ were 
envisaged, for which the Romanian units were to be prepared ‘within the 
framework of the limited possibilities available’ 5? For reasons of prestige Italy 
too sent a small number of naval and Alpini officers to Romania as instructors. 
They had been requested by Antonescu at the Italian government’s sugges- 
tion.s4 After all, the second Vienna award and the guarantee of Romania’s new 
frontiers had been jointly underwritten by both Axis powers. 

The transfer of German troops to Romania created a variety of financial and 
supply problems. Antonescu had promised that his country would bear the 
cost of the military mission and the instructional units. The German leader- 
ship agreed to his request that he be allowed to pay a lump sum, as it did not 
wish to jeopardize Antonescu’s domestic standing or let the German troops 
become the object of political squabbles within the country. It therefore 
accepted a monthly contribution of 100m. lei (approximately RM2m.), even 
though the budgeted amount was nearly four times that sum.°° For financial 
reasons the Romanian leadership declined to make a contribution towards the 
costs of instructional unit R II.57 The maintenance costs and the purchases of 
the Wehrmacht mission led to price increases, shortages, and growing inflation 
in Romania. This resulted in a decline of the Romanian currency’s purchasing 
power and did not exactly make the German troops popular with the public. 
Directives and orders of the Wehrmacht mission urging restraint in official and 
private purchases failed to achieve their purpose. 


3. Mitirary Aspecrs oF Romanta’s INCLUSION IN 
THE BARBAROSSA PLAN 


On 23 November 1940 Romania joined the Tripartite Pact and fully integrated 
herself in Hitler’s political strategy against the Soviet Union. On that occasion 
Antonescu assured Hitler and Ribbentrop of his readiness ‘with weapon in 
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hand, to fight alongside the Axis powers for the victory of civilization’. Stand- 
ing behind the regime of Carol I] had been the ‘dark forces of Bolshevism and 
Jewry’. He, by contrast, wished to contribute to the victory of the Axis and not 
merely join the Tripartite Pact.** This clearly pro-German avowal was brack- 
eted by Antonescu with an equally clear demand for the revision, in Romania’s 
favour, of the second Vierina award once the war was over. The Romanian 
leader also emphasized to Keitel the importance of his country as a base for an 
offensive against the Soviet Union and expressed the conviction that ‘with two 
motorized divisions’ he ‘could, if necessary, break through the Russian front 
and advance in the direction of Kiev’.59 In his conference with the Wehrmacht 
leaders on 5 December 1940 Hitler therefore proceeded from the assumption 
that Romania—like Finland—would participate in the war against the Soviet 
Union, as its furure was linked to Germany’s victory.” 

Judging by Antonescu’s programmatic statements, Romania’s participation 
was thus no longer a political problem but merely a question of the usefulness 
of the Romanian army, Hitler’s political calculations found themselves under 
threat from the critical exacerbation of Romanian internal politics after the 
end of November 1940. The reason was that Horia Sima and the Iron Guard 
were not satisfied with the sharing of power or with Romania’s transformation 
to date. By their political radicalism and their selective terrorism against hated 
representatives of the old system, which did not stop even at the army, they 
had undermined Antonescu’s supreme authority in Romania. Since support 
for the Iron Guard by members of the NSDAP’s foreign organization and the 
SS or SD had become obvious, the army command advised Antonescu ‘to 
shift the focus of his leaning upon Germany to the chief of the Wehmmacht 
mission’.*' Although the German commanding officers in Romania had been 
instructed to keep out of domestic politics, this did not rule out personal 
sympathies for an Iron Guard Romania. Generals Hansen and Speidel, there- 
fore, did not conceal from their officers that they not only regarded a settle- 
ment of the differences between the army and the Guard as useful for political 
reasons, but also supported it on ideological grounds. 

At the beginning of January 1941 Antonescu began his ‘flight forward’. He 
requested permision to visit Hitler in order to discuss with him in person 
‘questions of defence policy and defence preparedness’, as well as of Roma- 
nian domestic politics. The Romanian leader wanted to make sure of Hitler’s 
support in his struggle for power in Romania. In a memorandum Antonescu 
emphasized his readiness for participation in offensive action against the 
Soviet Union. However, he made that promise conditional on his being 
recognized in future as the ‘sole authority’ for Romania’s foreign and domestic 


3° DGFP b xi, Nos. 381, 387; see Forster, ‘Ruminiens Weg’, 63 ff. 
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policy. That was an indirect criticism of the multi-track policy pursued by 
National Socialist Germany towards national-Legionnaire Romania. The 
Romanian leader’s ‘soldier-like’ procedure was successful. On 14 January 1941 
Hitler assured him that he ‘was the only man capable of guiding the destiny of 
Romania’.* Hi, However, Hitler advised him to assume at the same time the 
leadership of the Iron Guard, as it was impossible to govern against it. During 
the preparatory phase of Barbarossa the only consideration that mattered to 
the German leadership was the smocth functioning of co-operation in all 
military and economic fields. Any shared ideology between the NSDAP and 
the Iron Guard was of secondary importance. 

German calculations, however, were threatened when from 20 to 24 January 
there took place a rebellion of the Izon Guard against Antonescu’s rule. 
Admittedly, his liquidation had long been planned by members of the 
NSDAP’s foreign organization and by the SS or the SD. The precipitate revolt 
of the Iron Guard was triggered when Antonescu used the assassination of a 
German officer—probably by a British secret-service agent—as a pretest for a 
strike against the Guard. Hitler, referring to his own measures against the SA 
leaders on 30 June 1934, advised him to act ruthlessly. On 21 January 1941 the 
German troops had received clear orders to ‘come out unambiguously in 
favour of General Antonescu and his leadership in official and unofficial 
statements’ and to advise the Iron Guard to come te terms with him.® Thus 
the Guard’s hopes that the Wehrmacht mission would intervene on its side 
were shattered. With the help of the army Antonescu quashed the revolt. The 
fact that German quarters enabled Horia Sima and many of his followers to 
escape to Germany, and subsequent interventions in favour of the ‘sound 
kernel of the Legion’ as guarantor of Romania’s loyalty to the alliance, reveal 
the continued multi-track character of German policy vis-d-vis Romania. 
Horia Sima and his followers were detained in camps in the Reich, ‘as a kind 
of reserve in case of revolution’.“ Antonescu, whose position after the elimi- 
nation of the Iron Guard was now unassailable, established a military dictator- 
ship in Romania. In mid-February roq4t he proceeded te abolish the 
‘nationaj-Legionnaire state’ officially and pursued Romania’s internal conscli- 
dation without the remnants of the compromised Legion movement. In doing 
so he did not dispense with the ‘decorum of a referendum’,® from which, 
however, women and Jews were excluded. The plebiscite on his policy of unity 
and tranquillity, discipline and order, at the beginning of March 1941 pro- 
duced the expected result of almost a hundred per cent approval. 

From the beginning of December 1940 Romania’s participation in the war 
against the Soviet Union was regarded as a certainty by the German leader- 
ship, and in two respects: as a deployment base fer a German army and asa 
military ally. Directive No. 21 of 18 December 1940 therefore defined the task 
of the Romanian army as ‘to support the attack of the German southern flank, 
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at least at the outset, with its best troops, to hold down the enemy where 
German forces are not engaged, and to provide auxiliary services in the rear 
areas’, 

The operations department met that objective by carmarking Romanian 
units for safeguarding the rearward army areas in the sector of Army Group 
South.*? The Army High Command, on the other hand, was in conflict with 
Directive No. 21 in that, in its deployment order for the offensive of the 
German southern wing, it also envisaged an offensive thrust by the Twelfth 
Army out of Romania. What Halder had In mind was the capture of Odessa 
by way of a coup. Army Group South thereupon demanded the creation of 
three Romanian task forces of altogether 12-16 infantry divisions, the entire 
cavalry, the motorized brigade, and the appropriate army troops. In addition, 
as Many units as possible were thought desirable for occupation and security 
tasks.“ 

In mid-February the chief of staff of the army mission, Colonel (General 
Staff) Arthur Hauffe, was briefed on the German intentions by the operations 
department of the Army General Staff and confronted with the military and 
political requests of Army High Command and of Army Group South: 


{a) Active participation of Romania under German supreme command by the participa- 
tion of core divisions within the framework of the attacking forces (about 3 divisions), 
by the participation of further forces for pinning-down tasks (about 3 divisions), by 
the provision of occupation forces as the operation progresses (about 4 divisions), 
by undertaking coastal defence and cover along the Yugoslav frontier (about § divi- 
sions). About 3 divisions would be required as a reserve within the country, bringing 
the total requirement of Romanian forces to about 18 divisions. 


(c) Establishment of peaceful conditions inside Romania through an arrangement 
between Antonescu and the Legion and the enlistment of its valuable elements in the 
state; reorganization measures within the army to produce the necessary foundation for 
the creation of a useful corps of leaders, of morale and discipline, as required for 
modern conditions; release of all dispensable forces from the army back into the 
econonty, especially into agriculture, with the objective of raising agricultural produc- 
tion as early as 194i to the level corresponding to Romania’s capability. 


Unrealistic military demands made by the operations department, such as 
the proposed establishment of ethnic German and Legionnaire units, or 
‘purging the army of Freemason, Jewish, and pro-British elements’, were 
successfully opposed by the army mission. Both it and the intructional staff R 
I had a very low opinion of the combat efficiency of the Romanian army. 
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Although there was a perceptible desire on the Romanian side to acquire 
German ‘experience’ and utilize it in its training programmes, the fact was that 
only those units fucky enough ‘to be commanded by officers not corrupted by 
regulations (adapted te French military doctrine} would fully prove their 
mettle in combat’.” The three ‘core division’ (5th, 6th, and 13th Infantry 
Divisions) of the first echelon would presumably be fit for use in ‘medium- 
type defensive tasks’, and could perhaps even follow the German formations 
as a second echelon in order to perform ‘easy offensive tasks as 
“nettoyeurs”’.7! On no account could they be considered for independent 
offensive tasks. The rest of the first echelon was fit only for security and guard 
duties. Some of the mountain and cavalry brigades might perhaps be suitable 
for easy duties. With regard to the overall command and to confidentiality, 
General Hansen also drew the German leadership’s attention to the peculiari- 
ties of the German-—Remanian alliance.7? 

Until then, only purely defensive measures in the event of a Soviet attack on 
the province of Moldavia had been discussed with Antonescu. Complete 
secrecy about the intended participation of Romanian formations in the Ger- 
man attack against the Soviet Union was considered possible by the chief of 
the army mission only until about 20 March. He therefore thought it necessary 
to brief ‘the leader of the state alone’ without delay. In this connection General 
Hansen also wished to clarify the question of subordination status ‘in order to 
create from the outset a reasonably sound basis for this difficult coalition war’. 
Hansen’s proposal was supported a few days later by the request of General 
Joanitiu, the chief of the Romanian general staff, who wished to have defined 
‘anything that was necessary for joint coalition-type action by the German 
instructional troops and the Romanian units, especially in Moldavia’.7? How- 
ever, the chief of the operation department in the Army General Staff, Colonel 
(General Staff) Adolf Heusinger, instructed the army mission not to make any 
contact with Antonescu which would exceed the past framework. ‘On no 
account must he be told anything that would allow of any kind of conclusions 
about our overall intentions.’* 

On 17 March Hitler, by way of obvious criticism of the Army High Com- 
mand’s operations plan, decided to concentrate the main effort of Army 
Group South at Lublin and to dispense with any ‘attack designed to be 
decisive or the employment of an armoured division’ out of Romania.?5 In- 
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stead, a defensive front of German and Romanian forces was to be established 
along the Pruth, so as, on the one hand, to prevent a penetration by Soviet 
formations and, on the other, to pin them down in Bessarabia. Only as the 
offensive of Army Group South progressed towards Kiev were the German-— 
Romanian forces, by a follow-up push, to prevent an orderly retreat of the Red 
Amny across the Dniester. Hitler made it clear to Halder and Heusinger that 
it was a fundamental mistake to attack everywhere. The Pruth and the 
Dniester were tivers at which any attack would get stuck. An operation must 
not count on formations which lacked offensive strength. Hitler thus fully 
accepted Hansen’s assessment. On 27 March 1941 Field Marshal von 
Brauchitsch, the commander-in-chief of the army, bluntly told the command- 
ing officers of the army groups, armies, and armoured groups that the Roma- 
nian army was useless. 

In the absence of Twelfth Army HQ, sti!) tied up with Operation Marita, the 
command of the German-Romanian forces in Romania was entrusted to 
Eleventh Army HQ under Colonel-GeneraJ Eugen Ritter von Schobert. 

As it became progressively more difficult to conceal the German deploy- 
ment against the Soviet Union, and as Hitler therefore expected Soviet pre- 
ventive measures, especially against the regions of Petsamo and Ploiesti, the 
Luftwaffe mission in Romania was repeatedly instructed to ensure at all costs 
the protection of the Romanian oil region, described as ‘vital to the German 
war effort’.”” To that end not only were the German air-force units reinforced, 
but a German infantry division (originally the 22nd, subsequently the 72nd) 
was transferred to the Ploiesti region in addition to a Romanian division. 
Locations listed as air-defence zones included not only the centre of oil 
extraction and refining near Ploiesti—here was the main effort of the anti- 
aircraft artillery and of III Wing of 52 Fighter Group—but also the transship- 
ment and storage ports of Constanta and Giurgiu, as well as the railway bridge 
near Cernovada, where the oil pipeline also crossed the Danube. 

Subordinate to the Luftwaffe mission, which came tactically under the chief 
of the Wehrmacht mission, were the commander of fighter aircraft, an AA 
divisional staff, several AA regiments and additional AA batteries, special fire- 
fighting units, Luftwaffe construction troops, and signal units, approximately 
§0,000 men. By mid-June 1941 some 60 fighters, and 348 20-mm. AA guns, 45 
347-mm. AA guns, and 144 88-mm. AA guns were employed for the protection 
of Germany’s mineral-oil supplies in Romania.# In addition, there were 
Romanian fighter and anti-aircraft units. On 18 June Lieutenant-General 
Speidel, the commander of the Luftwaffe mission, was optimistic that ‘the 
superiority of our men and the quality of our weapons’ would decide that 
campaign as well. His parting wish to the AA gunners and the fighters was 
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‘Good hunting!’ Exceeding the strict combat tasks of the Luftwaffe mission, 
Speidel also drew the attention of his officers to the ideological character of the 
eastern campaign. Goring, he said, had given unambiguous orders, concern- 
ing Russians taken prisoner, ‘that every Bolshevik official [Hohettserager]’ was 
‘to be instantly shot without any judicial proceedings’. Every officer was 
entitled to do this.79 

The German navai mission reported before the opening of Barbarossa that 
whereas the coastal defences were ready for action, the employment of Roma- 
nian naval units was not to be counted on. The reasons given by Vice-Admiral 
Fleischer were a lack of fighting spirit on the part of the Romanian navy, 
especially its officers, as well as its extremely low level of training. For the 
defence of Constanta German heavy naval gunnery units had been deployed 
and preparations made for the laying of mine-barriers.* 

The army’s deployment preparations in Romania began towards the end of 
March 1941. The two armoured divisions (the 13th and the 16th), until then 
used as instructional units, were pulled out and seven infantry divisions (the 
22nd, 5oth, 72nd, 76th, 170th, 198th, and 239th) brought in instead. These 
measures, as well as the arrival and establishment of Eleventh Army HQ 
(AOK 11) and of XI, XXX, and LIV Corps HQs, were to be ‘strictly disguised 
from the Romanians as nothing more than a precautionary measure to meet a 
possible Russian attack’.** For that reason also the training of the Romanian 
formations earmarked for action was to be continued as long as possible. This 
order from OKH was thought by Hansen to be naive. His marginal gloss was: 
‘Surely this will make the Romanians /augh. They are not that gullible.’ 

A few days earlier, Antonescu had sounded out Manfred Freiherr von 
Killinger, the German minister, about German intentions towards the Soviet 
Union. He had judged the chancés of a German attack to be very favourable 
‘as long as the support of England by the United States of America was not yet 
effective’. Such an operation, which, according to Antonescu, offered the 
advantage of the ‘elimination of the Slavic danger . .. and opening up of the 
routes to the oilfields’, could be succesfully accomplished within a month. 
Killinger, in accordance with his instructions, had been non-commnittal.® The 
next steps of the German military leadership in Romania vis-a-vis the Roma- 
nian authorities were discussed in Bucharest in mid-May, four weeks after a 
working staff of Eleventh Army HQ had been secretly installed in the army 
mission.®83 Colonel (General Staff) Hauffe and Lieutenant-Colonel (General 
Staff) Theodor Busse, the first general-staff officer of the army command, 
agreed on performing the German—Romanian deployment preparations in a 
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three-stage pattern, staggered in terms of time and character. The order for 
the Barbarossa deployment was to go only to the German corps HQs and to 
the army mission; an operations directive for the Romanian army concerning 
the defence of Moldavia and a possible follow-up in the event of an evading 
movement by the Red Army was to be passed on to the Romanian general 
staff, and only much later wds an army order for the preparation of the attack 
to go also to the Romanians. On 24 May the commander-in-chief of Eleventh 
Army, Colonel-General Ritter von Schobert, assumed the protection of the 
entire Romanian state territory as ‘commander-in-chief of German troops in 
Romania’. The heads of the Wehrmacht and armament missions were placed 
under his command. As for his report to the Romanian head of state, he had 
clear instructions from Hitler to explain the deployment of the German army 
formations as preventive measures against a surprise attack by the Red Army 
and to be evasive with regard to Antonescu’s questions on ‘whether Germany 
expected a war against the Soviet Union or whether Germany, if necessary, 
would attack Russia’.** The game of hide-and-seek with the Romanians there- 
fore continued. On 26 May 1941 the heacl of the army mission informed the 
chief of the Romanian genera! staff of Germany’s wish that the formations in 
the province of Moldavia should be brought up to combat strength, that the 
defensive line should be manned by 10 June 1941, and that reserves should be 
moved up. General Hansen had been instructed to avoid the word ‘mobiliz- 
ation’.*s There had been a German suggestion as early as 3 April 5941 that the 
formations be brought up to two-thirds of their combat strength and that they 
should ‘slowly creep into’ their positions. 

On 28 May 1941 the German formations received the ‘Order for the prepa- 
ration of the Barbarossa deployment’, the first step in the preparations for the 
German—Romanian operational deployment. This order, which also laid 
down the tasks of the Romanian forces, was still to be kept secret from the 
Romanians.*° General Hansen, the commander-in-chief designate of LIV 
Army Corps, in a note to Major-General Hauffe, designated his successor as 
head of the army mission, criticized such treatment of the Romanians. The 
Romanian general staff, he believed, could not be expected to observe direc- 
tives from Eleventh Army without prior agreement on a coalition war. While 
the German troops were now beginning to prepare for an attack across the 
upper Pruth in the general direction of Vinnitsa (Operation Munich), the 
German high command on 9 June 1941 issued to the Romanian general staff 
no more than the general ‘Directives for safeguarding and defending Roma- 
nia’s frontiers against Russia’.®’ In this context the German troops would form 
the mobile striking force of the defence, ‘in order to render it active and, if 
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necessary, to attack the enemy with a swift blow and to destroy him’. These 
directives resembled the then largely outdated instructions to Eleventh Army 
of 28 May 1941. 

German—Romanian co-operation against the Soviet Union in the military- 
political and operational spheres was eventually defined in a personal conver- 
sation between Hitler and Antonescu on 12 June 1941, without, however, any 
formal military alliance or agreement on common war aims. Whereas Hitler 
expected Romania to facilitate the prosecution of his war, Antonescu had 
come to Munich to place Romania’s total military, political, and social forces 
at Hitler’s disposal for the repulsion of the ‘Slavic menace’. He was ready to 
join the conflict from the very first day, declaring that ‘Romania would never 
forgive him [Antonescu] for letting the Romanian army remain inactive while 
the German forces in Romania were marching against the Russians’, Although 
Hitler had expressly refused to ask Antonescu for support for Operation 
Barbarossa, he accepted the Romanian offer with the assurance of 
‘indemnities’ which would have ‘no territorial limitations’. On the question 
of the supreme command of the German—Romanian troops, Hitler explained: 


An operation extending from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea requires unified central 
control. This is quite naturally in our hands. We must avoid the mistakes of past 
coalition wars. Every ally shares in the total glory. But I should like you, General 
Antonescu, to emerge fully, before your nation and before history, as the victorious 
leader of your armed forces in this historic struggle.” 


That was why Hiver proposed that the German requirements concerning the 
Romanian armed forces be personally communicated to Antonescu. Eleventh 
Army HQ, as his working staff, was then to reformulate them into military 
orders and issue them over his signature. Antonescu happily agreed to that 
procedure and to the nominal supreme command over the German—Roma- 
nian forces in Romania. He had thus been personally briefed on Germany’s 
actual intentions; not so, as yet, his general staff, the army commanders-in- 
chief, or the officer commanding the troops earmarked for the operation. In 
his new capacity of ‘commander-in-chief of the army front Romania’, 
Antonescu on 20 June 1941 at last issued the order which briefed the Roma- 
nian general staff beyond the defensive task on the concept of ‘foliow-up’ and 
Operation Munich, i.e. on the attack across the Pruth.® An end had to be put, 
the order argued, to the intolerable threat to Europe represented by the Soviet 
Union’s long-term preparations for attack. The Romanian armed forces 
would enter the conflict shoulder to shoulder with their German allies ‘ta 
redress the wrongs inflicted on us’. Antonescu charged Eleventh Army HQ 
with the processing of ali instructions concerning the common conduct of the 
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war. Orders of a fundamental nature concerning Romanian units not subordi- 
nated to Eleventh Army required Antonescu’s signature or approval, On 22 
June 1941 the new head of the army mission, Major-General Hauffe, assumed 
the duties of liaison officer between Eleventh Army and the Romanian 
army command. He thereby became, in his own estimation, the tactical and 
strategic adviser of Antonescu and the Romanian general staff ‘on ail 
questions of the Romanian and the joint conduct of the war’.®' The other 
Romanian command authorities had ‘German liaison officers’ sent to them, 
whose duty it was to advise the Romanian commanders on leadership and 
training, to transmit orders from German command authorities, to supervise 
the execution of such orders, and to inform the German authorities on the 
situation.” 

The Romanian army, which since mid-November 1940 had been drilled by 
the army mission for an offensively conducted ‘forward defence’ against a 
Soviet attack, was faced suddenly, on 20 June, with tasks which it was unable 
to cope with to the same extent as the German army. As recently as towards 
the end of May, Hansen, in his capacity of head of the Wehrmacht mission, 
had described the Romanian army as useless for ‘difficult offensive actions’.2 
The only units which could be considered for ‘easy attacks’—‘alongside Ger- 
man forces and advised by German officers in their direction and verified in 
execution’—were the §th, 6th, and 13th Infantry Divisions (the former ‘core 
divisions’), the Frontier and Guards Divisions, the three cavalry brigades, 
three mountain brigades, and the motorized division (roughly a reinforced 
tank regiment). Because of the difficult supply situation and the non-motor- 
ized supply troops, these formations would be able to advance only as far as 
the Dniester. Their equipment with anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns was 
inadequate. It was impossible to apply ‘the yardstick of German leadership 
and performance’ to the Romanian command or its troops. Of the senior 
Romanian officers, apart from Antonescu, only Generals Iosif Iacobici, A. 
Joatiu, Nicolae Tataranu, Nikolae Ciuperca, and A, Racovita were judged 
to be good; Petre Dumitrescu was considered insignificant and Eugen 
Vartejeanu anti-German. Although the divisional and brigade commanders 
were, generally speaking, up to their jobs, they almost invariably lacked 
the will to impiement the intentions of the higher command. The reason 
for that state of affairs, according to General Hansen, was not only 
the prolonged vacillation of the political leadership but also the ‘racial 
foundations’. These, he suggested, resembled those of the Italian army. The 
men’s resistance to rumours and moods of panic was not very strong. 
Although the officers were well schooled in military theory, they often lacked, 
‘on racial grounds, hardness and depth’, the will to hold out to the end. There 
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was virtually nothing like a corps of non-commissioned officers. The rank and 
file were undemanding, tough, and persistent. ‘Under good leaders’ they 
would acquit themselves well, especially in the defence of their country. The 
reconquest of Bessarabja, along with that of Transylvania, was a widely 
desired war aim. 

In almost identical appeals to the unprepared Romanian nation and 
the troops, on 22 June 1941 Antonescu proclaimed the ‘holy war’ for the 
reconquest of the rights inherited from their fathers, and also against the 
greatest ‘enemy of the world, Bolshevism’. Two days later came the official 
declaration of war against the Soviet Union.* Combat operations were at first 
confined to raiding-patrol forays, artillery duels, and air raids. On 25 June 1941 
the Eleventh Army issued the ‘Order for the execution of Operation Mu- 
nich’.%s The two Romanian armies (Third and Fourth) and the German corps 
(IX, XXX, and LIV) were to execute their deployment in such a way that the 
attack could be launched on 2 July. While the Romanian Fourth Army, with 
eight infantry divisions and one cavalry brigade, in accordance with 
Antonescu’s orders, was initially to defend the Danube delta and part of the 
Pruth front, the Romanian Third Army, with six infantry divisions, three 
mountain and three cavalry brigades, and the only armoured brigade, were 
placed under the German Eleventh Army.™ This was intended to attack in the 
general direction of Vinnitsa. On 1 July 1941, in an emphatic letter to Hitler, 
Antonescu once more confirmed the tasks of the Romanian army. He ex- 
pressed his conviction that ‘final victory’ was to be expected very shortly, as 
the Red Army could already be regarded as smashed.%” 

Thus, from 22 June 1941 onwards Romania, without any formal alliance, 
participated in Hitler’s war against the Soviet Union. While the reconquest of 
Bessarabia and the northern Bukowina was an aspiration shared by the whole 
nation, Antonescu was out for more. After the victory over the Soviet Linion 
he expected, in view of Romania’s massive contribution to the war, a revision 
in Romania’s favour of the second Vienna award and of the treaty of Craiova. 
Moreover, immediately after Yugoslavia’s occupation Antonescu had given 
notice of his claims to the rest of the Banat. Common ideological attitudes 
between authoritarian Romania and National Socialist Germany were to be 
found not only in the struggle against the ‘Slav danger’ and Bolshevism, 
but also in an underlying anti-Semitism. The ‘holy war’ proclaimed by 
Antonescu should not therefore be simply equated with the German propa- 
ganda slogan of ‘Europe’s crusade against Bolshevism’. Both motivations, the 
revisionist and the ideological, were contained in Antonescu’s formula of the 
‘holy war’. 
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4. THE Pos!tTIon oF HUNGARY AND SLOVAKIA IN THE 
PREPARATORY PHASE OF BARBAROSSA 


Unlike Romania and Finland, Hungary and Slovakia in 1940-1 were playing 
a subordinate role in German strategy. Although both these countries were 
included in military planning as deployment or transit areas, the political 
leadership made no attempts, prior to 22 June 1941, to win Hungary or 
Slovakia as allies in the war against the Soviet Union. For one thing, Hitler did 
not wish to conduct a coalition war—like the First World War—and for 
another he expected that both Budapest and Bratislava would, in exchange for 
appropriate political assurances, agree to whatever German demands were 
necessary concerning Barbarossa. After 22 June 1941, however, Hitler was 
ready to accept ‘with enthusiasm’ offers from other states to take part in 
Barbarossa.* Their participation, as well as that of volunteers, made it easy 
now for National Socialist propaganda to present its war of conquest and 
annihilation against the Soviet Union as a ‘European crusade against Bolshe- 
vism’. An understanding of the historical and domestic- and foreign-policy 
motivations for the Hungarian and Slovak declarations of war (on 27 and 23 
June 1941) requires a short review of the history of the two countries. 


(a) Hungary 


Hungary was one of the losers of the First World War.% Undcr the treaty of 
Trianon the kingdom of Hungary under its regent Mikids Horthy von 
Nagybanya had to cede large territories to Czechoslovakia (Slovakia and 
Ruthenia), to Yugoslavia (Croatia, Slovenia, Bacska and Baranya, and the 
western part of the Banat), and to Romania (Transylvania with the Székler 
territory and the eastern part of the Banat). Its area and population shrank 
from 282,000 square kilometres (without Croatia) and £8 milion inhabitants 
to 93,000 square kilometres and 7.6 million. Three million Hungarians were 
now living outside Hungary, half of them in the immediately adjoining areas. 
Yet even this truncated Hungary remained a multinational state, with only 
89.5 per cent of the population claiming Magyar as their language. The largest 
non-Hungarian ethnic group was the Germans, whose numbers in the course 
of the revisionist policy had grown to 800,000 by 1941. In its structure Hungary 
was an agrarian country. In 1930 some 52 per cent of the population were still 
living by agriculture; the figure in 1940 was approximately 50 per cent.'™ 
Despite an established parliamentary and pluralist party system, a feudal order 
continued to exist in Hungary. The ‘Uniform Party’ under Count Istvan 
Bethlen succeeded in preventing a fundamental land reform in the twenties. 
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By 1935, therefore, 1,070 big estates (0.1 per cent of the total number of 
holdings) still accounted for over 30 per cent of the land. The Uniform Party 
was controlled by the upper stratum. From 1939 it called itself the ‘Movement 
of Hungarian Life’ and after the elections of May 1939 it supplied 70 per cent 
of ali members of parliament. The second strongest political force in Hungary 
was the Fascist Arrow Cross Party under Ferenc Szalasi; this supported an 
unconditionally pro-German policy. With massive German support it 
achieved 20 per cent of all members of parliament in 1939.'"' 

’ Hungarian foreign-policy was characterized by a passionate effort to achieve 
a revision of the peace treaty of Trianon. Against these revisionist aspirations 
Yugoslavia, Romania, and Czechoslovakia concluded a military alliance, the 
Little Entente. The fundamentally antagonistic foreign-policy interests of 
Hungary and Romania, which, along with a marked growth of extreme right- 
wing movements in both countries, facilitated National Socialist foreign- 
policy in south-east Europe, merely reflected the ‘fundamental European split 
between the forces of revisionism and the defenders of the status quo, after 
1920.’ Born out of counter-revolution against Béla Kun’s Communist repub- 
lic of councils, the Horthy regime strove to preserve the existing social order; 
it was characterized by a militant anti-communism. In August 1936 Horthy, in 
line with Hitler’s propaganda war against Bolshevism, declared that there was 
no salvation for mankind ‘so long as the Soviet remained alive’.' Hostility to 
Bolshevism was the main ideology shared between National Socialist Ger- 
many and semi-feudal Hungary. 

Premier Gyula Gémbés, the first European head of government to be 
received by Hitler, had been striving since 1933 for specific political collabor- 
ation between Germany and Hungary with the aim of achieving a revision of 
the First World War peace treaties. He supported his offer by referring to 
common ideological attitudes and to the German—Hungarian ‘common des- 
tiny’. Although Hitler was prepared, by secretly granting Budapest preferential 
status, to facilitate the export of Hungarian agricultural produce to Ger- 
many—concessions he denied to Romania because of her close ties with 
France—he declined in January 1934 to conclude a consultative agreement 
with Hungary. Although she would give moral support to Hungary’s revision- 
ist aspirations, Germany would have to reserve to herself the right of differen- 
tiated bilateral relations with the individual members of the Little Entente, as 
German interest demanded. Hitler had no intention of pulling ‘the chestnuts 
out of the fire’ for Hungary.'* This political slogan, however, did not prevent 
Colonel-General Beck, the chief of the Army General Staff, from trying, in the 
summer of 1935, to win over Hungary’s military teaders for joint action with 
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Germany against Czechoslovakia. Beck succeded in laying the foundations 
of German—Hungarian ‘secret military diplomacy’."*5 The influence which 
German hegemony exercised on Budapest and Bucharest increased in line 
with the extent to which Hitler transformed the political scene of Europe. The 
occupation of Austria, the Munich agreement, the virtual disintegration of the 
Little Entente, and the economic appeasement of the Western powers vis-a-vis 
Germany caused the Hungarian—Romanian conflict to enter a new phase. The 
German attitude of allowing Hungary neither priority nor a free hand in 
achieving her territorial ambitions resulted in Budapest’s readiness to make 
domestic- and foreign-policy concessions to German wishes, After Premier 
Kalman Daranyi had issued in the spring of 1938 the first anti-Jewish law and 
banned over four hundred liberal and left-wing periodicals, as well as a dozen 
dailies,'® his successor Béla Imrédy, in the autumn of that year, by accepting 
the first Vienna award of 2 November 1938, recognized Germany’s and Italy’s 
hegemony in Europe.'*? He not only did so as a matter of principle, but also 
contented himself with the acquisition of parts of southern Slovakia (12,460 
square kilometres) inhabited by a large number (1.4 million) of Slovaks. Not 
until March 1939 was Hungary permitted to occupy Ruthenia (the Carpatho- 
Ukraine). Having officially joined the anti-Comintern pact on 24 February 
1939, she left the League of Nations in mid-Aprit. Hungary thus placed herself 
demonstratively on the side of the Axis at a time when the Western powers, by 
their guarantees to Poland, Romania, and Greece, were clearly endeavouring 
to oppose German expansion. In May 1939 the second anti-Jewish law was 
passed by parliament. 

However, the foreign-policy of Count Pal Teleki’s government after Febru- 
aty 1939 was not one-sidedly aligned with Germany.’ On the one hand it 
tried, with Mussolini’s support, to balance the growing German pressure by 
emphasizing the Italian—Hungarian community of interests and, by its declar- 
ation of armed neutrality in the event of a German—Polish war, to prevent a 
break with the Western powers, while on the other Teleki, who himself came 
from Transylvania, hoped to use the European crisis to assert Hungary’s 
revisionist aspirations vis-a-vis Romania. Military preparations for the occupa- 
tion of Transylvania began in May 1939, deployment along the frontier on 23 
August. Romania’s offer of a non-aggression treaty was rejected. Teleki, 
admittedly, did not anticipate a great-power conflict over Poland, but ex- 
pected another conference like that in Munich in 1938. At such a conference 
he would raise the Transylvanian problem.'™ If, however, Hungarian terri- 
torial demands were not to be satisfied in that way, then, as Teleki wrote to 
Mussolini on 2 September 1939, he was compelled to state that the Hungarian 
government would continwe its military preparations ‘quietly but resolutely’ in 
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order. ‘to put an end now and for a long time to the Romanian—Hungarian 
territorial question’.""* Teleki’s ‘intransigent revisionist policy’,’" however, 
was blocked for the time being by the Western powers’ declaration of war 
against Germany—a Hungarian attack on Romania might have meant imple- 
mentation of the British-French guarantees of 13 April—and by German 
pressure.''? 

If Romania was regarded by Hungary as ‘enemy number one’, then Slovakia 
was number two. Hungary took the view that ‘discontinuation of German 
support’ would mean ‘the end of Slovakia’. In his conversation with Admiral 
Canaris on 6 July 1939, Colonel Istvan Ujszaszy, chief of intelligence in the 
Hungarian general staff, stated that the British military attaché had promised 
Hungary the cession of Slovakia in the event of her siding with the Western 
powers. However, as Ujszaszy emphasized Hungarian neutrality in a German— 
Polish conflict, Canaris regarded the outcome of the conversation as negative: 
‘Germany is to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Hungary, while Hungary 
continues her two-sided policy.’"3 

After the outbreak of the European war Hungarian policy, while maintain- 
ing its independence and avoiding an open rupture with the Western powers, 
was aimed at achieving its revisionist objectives through close alignment with 
the Axis. A situation that could be made use of in the spirit of sacro egoismo 
arose in the winter and spring at the start of 1940. The German military 
leadership feared a landing by the Western powers in the Salonika area, aiming 
at Romania, and was considering a preventive occupation of the Romanian 
oilfields in order to safeguard its vital mineral-oil supplies. For that purpose 
the German general staff approached the Hungarian general staff at the 
beginning of 1940.'4 In mid-January, therefore, Lieutenant-General von 
Tippelskirch, deputy chief of staff (intelligence), suggested to his Hungarian 
opposite number, Colonel Ujszaszy, that in the event of a major conflict it 
would be entirely in the German interest if Hungary, with German support, 
were to attack Romania. This cautious offer of joint action, by means of which 
the right of transit for German troops was to be gained, met with enormous 
interest in Hungary. After all, Ujszaszy had proposed such ‘joint action by 
Germany and Hungary in the settlement of the minorities issue in Romania’ 
to Admiral Canaris at the beginning of July 1939. By way of justification 
Ujszdszy had argued that Romania was part of ‘Germany’s living-space’ and 
was Hungary’s principal enemy. As Romania could be confidently expected to 
join the Western powers if war broke out, she had to be considered a common 
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enemy. At the beginning of 1940, therefore, Hungary had a fresh chance of 
regaining Transylvania. While the Germans were preparing for a contingency, 
the Hungarians were pressing for an early operation, which they would put off 
only if Romania succeeded in defending her territory against Soviet and 
Bulgarian claims.’'s When at the end of March 1940 the Soviet Union con- 
firmed its claim to Bessarabia, the Hungarian command ordered the mobiliza- 
tion of two army corps''® and made contact with the German general staff. At 
Hungary’s request the German—Hungarian operation was to be under the 
supreme command of Horthy, who would appear in Transylvania as the 
liberator of the Hungarians from the Romanian yoke. At the beginning of 
April 1940 Budapest informed Berlin that it would permit German troops to 
cross Hungary to Romania. In September 1939 the same government had 
refused the use of Hungarian territory to the German command to facilitate its 
operations against Poland. Hungary now suggested that official general-staff 
consultations be held and that Italy be informed. 

Once more, however, Hungarian and German interests in the Balkans were 
not identical. Hungarian urgings for a tripartite consultation with Germany 
and Italy about the Transylvanian problem, with emphasis on Hungary’s 
sacrifices so far, met with rejection on Germany’s part a few days before the 
beginning of the war in the west. Germany feared intervention by the Soviet 
Union and wanted tranquillity in the Balkans in order to use that region as an 
“important source of supplies’ for the German war effort.""7? The German- 
Romanian oil-for-arms treaty was about to be signed, provisional agreement 
having already been reached. Hitler did not rute out the possibility that Britain 
was behind Hungary’s urgings. ‘It would serve Britain’s interest very weil to 
have the oilfields [in Romania] blazing, and it would not matter who put the 
match to them. We vitally need the oil deliveries from the Romanian wells, at 
least until! next spring. After that we should be freer.’ After agreement with 
Mussolini, to whom Hitler wished to concede the ‘main say’ in south-east 
Europe, the Hungarian government was given to understand that in the event 
of unilatera] action against Romania she could not count on Axis aid. Halder 
noted in his diary: ‘If Hungary does not fall in line, she will be turned into a 
protectorate.""? The great-power status which Germany had meanwhile at- 
tained and the relative ratio of strength implied the availability to her of the 
lesser countries of south-east Europe. 
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* Hitler rejected the idea of any official general-staff conferences between 
Germany, Italy, and Hungary about common action against Romania. He 
merely agreed to contacts ‘of the most cautious kind’ concerming railway 
matters with Colonel-General Henrik Werth, chief of the Hungarian general 
staff, regarded as pro-German. On the one hand, Hitler was anxious to keep 
the Balkans quiet, viewing the contemplated occupation of the Romanian 
oilfields as a defensive move in the event of a Soviet or Anglo-French action.'? 
On the other, he considered the Hungarians ‘unreliable’ and referred to them 
and the British as ‘one heart and one soul’.'”' Britain too warned Hungary in 
June 1940 against enabling Germany to attack Romania from her territory, as 
Romania held a Britsh guarantee. This diplomatic initiative in Romania’s 
favour offended the Hungarians. With a clear allusion to the Hungarians’ 
different basic attitude towards Poland and Romania, Premier Count Teleki 
pointed out that there was not a single Hungarian ‘who would defend Roma- 
nia, no matter against whom, with his life’.'2 

The Hungarian—Romanian conflict entered a new phase in the summer of 
1940. Hitler’s victory over France and Stalin’s annexation of the Baltic States 
and of Bessarabia and the northern Bukowina started a race to Berlin between 
Bucharest and Budapest. While Carol II was trying to save Romania from a 
renewed territorial amputation by foreign, domestic, and economic conces- 
sions, Hungary’s foreign minister, Count Istvan Csaky, emphasized Hunga- 
ry’s title to Transylvania. To achieve that foreign-policy objective, the 
Hungarian leadership complied with the German economic demands to the 
limit of the country’s capabilities.'"3 On 27 June the Hungarian council of 
ministers declared that Hungary would not this time tolerate any discrimina- 
tion. If the Romanian government was meeting the Soviet demands, it had to 
be compelled to meet Hungary’s territorial demands as well.'** That political 
resolution triggered preparatory military measures along the frontier with 
Romania. Berlin and Rome were informed, with foreign minister Count Csaky 
emphasizing that his government would find itself in a difficult position if, on 
the advice of the Axis powers, it were to continue to practise restraint. 
Hungary would prefer to reconquer Transylvania in battle. The army was 
urging that course. It would not tolerate ‘another demobilization without prior 
political victories’.5 Ribbentrop thereupon promised Hungary a German- 
Italian examination of ‘revisions in the Balkans’. The precondition, however, 
was that the Hungarian government would follow Germany’s advice and not 
resort to a ‘violent solution’ of its territorial claims.'** , The German leadership 
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feared that the Soviet Union might use a Hungarian—Romanian conflict to act 
against Romania in order to cut off Germany’s oil imports. Towards the end 
of August 1940 Germany and Italy imposed an arbitration award on Hungary 
and Romania, which made Hungary appear as the victor but failed to elimi- 
nate Romanian—Hungarian antagonism. Hungary regained less than the 
50,000 square kilometres laid down as early as autumn 1939 as the minimal 
solution, in fact a mere 43,492 square kilometres, although she had originally 
demanded the whole of Transylvania (78,000 square kilometres) and only 
reluctantly accepted the award.'”7 

Simultaneously with the territorial rearrangement Hungary and Romania 
had to sign protocols which favoured the German ethnic groups in both 
countries. They were declared by decree to represent corporations under 
public law, enjoying autonomous rights. This legal position enabled the ‘eth- 
nic German mediation office’ of the SS, working through the ethnic organiz- 
ations in Hungary, to establish National Socialist forms of political life among 
the Germans there; in this they benefited from the earlier Magyarization 
efforts of the Hungarian government. Even the pro-German leader of the 
Fascist Arrow Cross movement, Szalasi, described the ethnic-group agree- 
ment as a violation of Hungarian sovereignty," which was later similarly 
disregarded when the SS reserve office was recruiting ethnic Germans for the 
Waffen-SS.'% Outwardly Horthy, in a letter to Hitler, displayed satisfaction at 
the solution of the Transylvanian problem reached in Vienna. When that letter 
was presented by the Hungarian minister, Dome Sztojay, Hitler made it clear 
that Hungary must really now be interested in a ‘clear victory of the Axis 
powers’, as in the event of a defeat by Germany and Italy the revisions 
achieved would certainly become null and void.'* In his report on his conver- 
sation with Hitler, Sztojay outlined a ‘programme’ which would truly express 
Hungary’s gratitude for the award, and offered proposals for a closer align- 
ment with Germany in foreign and domestic policy. Military relations too 
were to be deepened ‘as far as possible by complete sincerity and co-opera- 
tion’. Good behaviour towards Germany would be a guarantee of further 
revisions after the end of the war.'' The Teleki government readily accepted 
German political and ideological suggestions. It released Szalasi from prison, 
permitted the transic of the German military mission and instructional troops 
through Hungary, enacted the third anti-Jewish laws (after 1938 and 1939), 
and on 10 October 1940 signed an economic agreement which met Germany’s 
requests.'3* Very soon it also showed its willingness to join the Tripartite Pact, 
thereby demonstrating that it was prepared to recognize German~Italian 
hegemony in Europe, as this had enabled it to see the major part of its 
revisionist hopes fulfilled. But Hitler at first rejected the Hungarian offer. Only 
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after the failure of the discussions with Molotov on 12 and 13 November 1940, 
when the Tripartite Pact was to be refashioned into a regional European treaty 
system exclusively serving German interests and directed against the Soviet 
Union, did he allow the south-east European countries to join. Hungary 
acceded to the pact on 20 November 1940 and thereby definitively fitted 
herself into Hitler’s political strategy. Although Hungary was pressing terri- 
torial claims against Yugoslavia as well (the Mur region, the Baranya triangle, 
Bacska, and the eastern Banat), the two countries concluded a friendship 
treaty (‘ueaty of perpetual peace’) on 12 December 1940, which Hungary 
ratified on 27 February 1941. Behind it was the intention, approved by Hitler, 
to seek a solution by peaceful means. On 25 March 1941, after prolonged 
hesitation and German pressure, Yugoslavia joined the Tripartite Pact. How- 
ever, Berlin’s euphoria over this political success lasted barely 48 hours. On 27 
March 1941 the Cvetkovic government was overthrown by a coup of Serbian 
officers. ‘Tranquillity’ in the Balkans, in German eyes, was gone again and the 
southern flank of the eastern operation now under preparation was threatened. 
Hitler immediately reacted with the decision to ‘make all preparations for 
smashing Yugoslavia militarily and as a state’. On that same evening, 27 
March, Hitler signed Directive No. 25, drafted by the Wehrmacht staff. Even 
earlier he had tried, through the Hungarian minister Sztdjay, to reawaken 
Hungary’s territorial claims, in order to achieve her permission not only for the 
necessary deployment of German forces in Hungary but also for a military 
participation of Hungarian formations in his campaign against Yugoslavia.'3 
To safeguard German interests in Hungary during the Balkan campaign 
Major-General Kurt Himer was dispatched to Budapest as ‘German general 
with the high command of the Royal Hungarian army’. 

Hopes of a further revision of the treaty of Trianon with German support 
and of understanding on the part of the Western powers for such a policy 
helped the Hungarian leadership quickly to overcome any scruples about its 
treachery vis-a-vis Belgrade. With her Third Army (approximately 146,000 
men) Hungary participated in the military and political ‘smashing’ of Yugosla- 
via. Hungarian losses in that ‘campaign’ amounted to only 65 killed. At the 
same time the Hungarian troops perpetrated atrocities in the newly occupied 
territories, whose victims were, predominantly Serbians, Jews, and also Ger- 
mans.3¢ Hungary reacquired Bacska, the Mur territory, and the Baranya 
triangle, in all 11,475 square kilometres with one million inhabitants. An entry 
of Hungarian troops into the eastern Banat was described by Berlin, after an 
intervention by Antonescu, as ‘undesirable’."35 In consequence, Hungary had 
nearly doubled her territory, compared with her 1920 frontiers, both in area 
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and in population: to 172,204 square kilometres with 14.6 million inhabitants. 
The percentage of ethnic minorities, however, had increased to 25 per cent. In 
the army it amounted to 20 per cent. 

Premier Count Teleki was the only person at the time who realized that the 
Hungarian leadership was indulging in an illusion if it believed it could utilize 
the expansion of Hitlerite Germany for its own revisionist aspirations and 
simultaneously retain the support of the Western powers. On 3 April 1941 he 
shot himself. On 6 April 1941 Britain broke off diplomatic relations with 
Hungary. The rupture with London was accepted by Horthy and by the new 
premier, Laszlé von Bardossy, as the price of Hungary’s even closer associa- 
tion with Germany, although they had agreed with Teleki that their principal 
task was ‘to preserve Hungary’s military, material, and national strength until 
the end of the war... . The outcome of the war is doubtful. .. . The country, 
our youth, our army must be risked solely for ourselves and for no one else.’'3* 

What was the Hungarian army, the Honvéd, like? In the treaty of ‘Trianon 
Hungary had been allowed a regular army of 35,000 men. Despite supervision 
by the Inter-Allied Military Commission (until 1927) and the Little Entente, 
Hungary succeeded in secretly increasing her peacetime army and in introduc- 
ing general conscription (1932). By the time the Entente states, in the Bled 
agreement of the summer of 1938, granted Hungary complete equality in 
armaments, the Hungarian army comprised 85,252 men. Hungary was now 
openly stepping up her effort to make good her deficiency in armaments 
compared with her declared enemy Romania. ‘Attainment of the qualitative 
and, if possible, quantitative level of the Romanian army was defined as the 
supreme aim of military policy.’37 Because of her inadequate productive 
capacity Hungary depended on armament purchases from abroad. Thus 
nearly a third of the 1939-40 national budget was allocated to the Hungarian 
army." At the beginning of April 1940 part 1 of the ‘Huba’ war regulation 
came into force: this envisaged the establishment of 25 light infantry divisions 
of 2 infantry regiments each, 1 cavalry division, 2 armoured divisions, 2 
mountain brigades, 1 frontier brigade, 1 river brigade, and 2 air groups with 28 
tactical and 10 reconnaissance squadrons by the end of 1943. The newly 
gained territories were immediately taken into account in the realization of this 
army reform, even though the various mobilizations had interfered with the 
smooth development and entailed considerable costs. The VIII Army Corps 
was stationed at Kassa (Kosice) and the IX Corps at Kolozsvar (Chaj). The 
three army HQs and nine corps HQs were increased by the addition of 
Mobile Corps HQ. 

The second phase of the army reform came into effect at the beginning of 
March 1941. It envisaged that the army would have a peacetime establishment 
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of 13,574 officers and 174,241 NCOs and other ranks, but this was not in fact 
achieved. Its wartime strength was to be 24,000 officers and 600,000 other 
ranks.'3? Hungary’s financial constraints, caused by her territorial expansion, 
and her chronic lack of raw materials rendered cut-backs in the armament 
prograrmme inescapable. These economies had a particularly detrimental ef- 
fect on the equipment and armament of the numerically enlarged army. The 
creation of new units, which was pursued nevertheless, was designed predomi- 
nantly, by means of existing and trained personnel, to establish the foun- 
dations of the Hungarian army’s further development into an effective 
instrument of war. Thus, the Hungarian army was equipped in breadth rather 
than in depth. Especially inadequate were the air force and anti-aircraft 
defence, as well as armour and anti-tank defence. Precipitate development and 
ambitious political aims had prevented a steady build-up of reserves of person- 
nel and material. Ninety per cent of the fighting forces consisted of non- 
motorized infantry with horse-drawn artillery and horse-drawn supply troops. 
In spite of its shortcomings, the Mobile Corps with its two motorized infantry 
brigades and one cavalry brigade was the most modern operational formation 
of the Hungarian army.'4° 

The Hungarian army command endeavoured to compensate for its short- 
ages in equipment and weaponry, and its consequent inferiority to neighbour- 
ing armies, by intensive ideological indoctrination. Its ideal was to turn 
Hungary into ‘a modern Sparta or a Hungarian Prussia’.'4* The whole nation 
was to be fashioned into a single great army. Time and again propaganda 
giorified the ‘eternal military virtues’ and praised the Hungarian as ‘the best 
soldier in the world’. The army as an instrument of national interests, i.e. of 
revisionist policy vis-a-vis its neighbours, was invested with the claim that it 
stood above class and was non-political. This slogan was to ensure the army’s 
absolute reliability in the hands of the political leadership. Although prior to 
1941 the Soviet Union did not represent a specific military target, anti- 
Communist ideology was, along with education in a warlike and chauvinist 
spirit, the basis of propaganda work in the army. The ideais of revisionism and 
anti-Communism also affected the personal composition and replenishment 
of the officer corps. 

In Hitler’s plans for a war against the Soviet Union Hungary played an even 
more subordinate role than she did in those of the German military leadership. 
Although in Marck’s and Lo®Sberg’s draft operations plans for Barbarossa 
Hungary had been earmarked as a transit territory, Hitler on 5 December 1940 
rejected any participation by Hungary.'*? That was why in Directive No. 21 she 
was not mentioned. By contrast, the operations department of the Army 
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General Staff in its plans provided for Hungarian formations as security forces 
in the rear areas of Army Group South." In the plans of the Army High 
Command, however, Hungary also played a part as a deployment area. In its 
‘deployment directive for Barbarossa’ it envisaged the attack of an army corps 
of Seventeenth Army across the Carpathians. That was the reason why Halder 
on 3 February, at Hitler’s conference with the top commanders of the 
Wehrmacht, again raised the subject of Hungary. ‘If she does not take part in 
the operation itself, she must at least agree to troop detrainment on her 
territory; Romania was to be declared to be the objective of those troops, and 
only at the last moment would they wheel towards the Russian frontier.’™ 
Hitler did not agree to this proposal; he believed that, ‘against appropriate 
political assurances’, Hungary would consent ‘to all German demands’, The 
necessary arrangements, however, were to be made only at the last minute, as 
Hitler suspected that the British were being kept informed by Hungarian 
quarters. As Army Group South had not been informed of Hitler’s attitude, it 
requested a few days later that Hungarian forces be moved forward in the 
wake of XX XXII Army Corps ‘as early as possible’ in order to clear the rear 
area of Seventeenth Army of Soviet troops and occupy it.’*) Halder was 
therefore obliged to rein in the army group. Because of the need to conceal 
German intentions from Hungary as long as possible, he explained, any 
employment of ‘Hungarian forces will be possible—if at all—only after or at 
the launch of the operation’.“6 On no account must Hungarian troops come 
into contact with Romanian ones. In line with Hitler’s intentions, the 
amended Directive No. 21 of 22 March 1941 did not view Hungary as an ally 
in the preparatory phase of Barbarossa. When army-group and army com- 
manders reported to Hitler on 30 March, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, 
commander-in-chief of Army Group South, once more, entirely in line with 
Halder’s thinking, called for a Hungarian operation across the Carpathians, as 
well as for an offensive thrust out of Romania'™’—but in vain. 

During the campaign against Yugoslavia, when the Hungarian political 
leadership feared Soviet intervention, the Hungarian general staff regarded the 
Soviet measures along the Hungarian eastern frontier as defensive. That 
assessment by the chief of the Hungarian general staff, Colonel-General 
Werth, was endorsed by the high command of the German army."® Horthy 
was most anxious that the Hungarian army should not lose ‘too much blood’ 
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in its operation against Yugoslavia, “as Hungary also has frontiers with Roma- 
nia and Russia’. The German military attaché in Budapest, Colonel 
Giinther Krappe, after a conversation with Horthy’s adjutant, confidently 
assumed that Horthy had offered ‘once more his hetp in the Russian question’, 
as he had also to Raeder.'® Despite this and other attempts by Horthy to be 
made privy to German intentions vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, Hitler main- 
tained his negative attitude to Hungary. He continued to believe that, while 
she was ready to take defensive measures against the Soviet Union, she would 
not permit a Jaunching of German forces from her territory. In accordance 
with his instructions the ‘German general with the high command of the Royal 
Hungarian armed forces’, Major-General Himer, did not sound the Hungar- 
ians on the chances of Hungarian participation in Barbarossa until the end of 
May 1941. Himer in his conversation with Werth stressed the need for the 
Hungarian armed forces to be prepared in time for the event ‘that the eastern 
issues would be decided by war’.’s' The Hungarian chief of staff reacted 
positively and promised to examine the possibility of shortening the Hungar- 
ian mobilization period of twenty days. Nothing occurred beyond that sound- 
ing, because Hitler forbade Hungary to be officially informed in detail on 
Germany’s intentions before mid-June 1941. For that reason Halder, at his 
conference with the commanders of the army groups, armies, and armoured 
groups at Zossen, was able to announce only that participation by Hungarian 
troops was ‘not yet clear’, However, if only by her securiry measures, Hungary 
was already tying down Soviet forces. If she were to take an active part in 
Barbarossa, at least one German division would have to be inserted between 
Romanians and Hungarians.'5? Within the Hungarian leadership, however, 
arguments were proceeding about Hungary’s attitude even before the date 
authorized by Hitler for Hungary’s notification of the impending German- 
Soviet conflict. 

As early as 6 May Colonel-Genera! Werth had urged Premier Bardossy in a 
memorandum to conclude a political agreement with Germany covering the 
event of German—Hungarian military co-operation. That proposal had been 
dismissed by Bardossy with the argument that Germany would not be pre- 
pared to conclude such an agreement ‘on a reciprocal basis’. On 31 May, 
following Himer’s soundings, Werth requested at least authority ‘to make 
contact on the military plane with the competent German military leaders’, 
but Bardossy did not react.'53 On 5 June 1941 Colonel Ujszaszy informed the 
head of the political department in the Hungarian foreign ministry, Janos 
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Vérnle, that a start was being made on the reconnaissance of objects on Soviet 
territory which would have to be destroyed in the event of a conflict. When 
Vérnle demurred, Ujszaszy remarked that Defence Minister Karoly Bartha 
had given him ‘full powers to take whatever measures he considered necess- 
ary’. He was merely informing Vérnle of the fact.' On 7 June 1941 the 
Hungarian minister in Berlin urged Bardossy to offer Hitler as soon as possible 
‘our firm military participation in a possible operation against the Soviet 
Union’. Sztéjay accompanied his suggestion with the observation that a swift 
victory by the German army was beyond doubt and that the Hungarian offer 
was sure to make ‘a lasting and favourable impression’ on Hitter."55 In a further 
memorandum, dated 14 June 1941, Werth again proposed that a formal offer 
be submitted to Germany of voluntary participation in the war against the 
Soviet Union; he urged speedy action as the war might break out within ten 
days. Simultaneously he pointed to Romanian military measures already 
taken. Werth was firmly convinced that Hungary would have to play an active 
part in that war, because 


(1) this is required for the safeguarding of the territorial integrity of the country and the 
protection of our social and economic order; (2) a weakening of our Russian neighbour 
and his removal from our frontiers are of prime national interest for our future; (3) our 
Christian and nationally based ideology and our fundamental opposition to Bolshevism 
in the past and present make it our duty; (4) politically we have definitively placed 
ourselves on the side of the Axis powers; (5) our further territorial enlargement also 
depends on it.'* 


This was a list of all the motivations which ultimately led Hungary to partici- 
pate in Operation Barbarossa. Nevertheless, the ministerial council, meeting 
on the following day, rejected the idea of voluntary participation in order to 
save the army for future territorial revisions. Bardossy informed the chief of 
the general staff that if Germany ‘at a later date considers our co-operation 
necessary and addresses an explicit invitation to us, we shall readily comply 
with it’.'57 On 15 June 1941, however, Ribbentrop had Bardossy informed, not 
officially but in confidence, that by the beginning of July Hitler ‘would be 
compelled to clarify German—Russian relations’ and suggested that Hungary 
take measures to safeguard her frontiers.'s* Just then the study of the Hungar- 
ian general staff ‘for offensive defence on the Russian front’ had been com- 
pleted and its details passed on by Himer to the operations department of the 
German general staff. On 19 June I94i Halder, on a return flight from 
Bucharest, met Werth at Matyasfild for a private conversation. According to 
Werth’s notes for the premier, Halder, while putting the Hungarian chief of 
staff in the picture, made no demand for participation. If certain military 
measures—beyond securing the Carpathian line—were to become necessary, 
Halder would ‘specifically request them’ from Colonel-General Werth 
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through Himer.'s? On 22 June Horthy was officially informed of the German 
attack in a letter from Hitler, with Ribbentrop simultaneously informing the 
Hungarian minister. ‘As an old crusader against Bolshevism’ Horthy was 
enthusiastic about Hitler’s decision for war. ‘For twenty-two years he had 
longed to see this day and now he was happy. Even after centuries mankind 
would thank the Fihrer for this deed. 180 million Russians would now be 
liberated from the yoke imposed on them by two million Bolsheviks." The 
Hungarian minister in Berlin, Sztéjay, similarly expressed to Ribbentrop Hun- 
gary’s sympathy for the German decision. Not only his country, “but the whole 
of Europe and the world’, would be grateful to Hitler when he had defeated 
Bolshevism, '*! 

As Hitler had not invited Hungary to participate in the war against the 
Soviet Union, but had merely thanked her for intensified frontier security 
along the Carpathians, thereby tying down Soviet forces, Horthy regarded a 
declaration of war by Hungary on the Soviet Union as unnecessary. The 
ministerial council, however, decided on 23 June 1941 to break off diplomatic 
relations with the USSR. At almost the same hour Molotov, the Soviet foreign 
minister, informed Jézsef Kristoffy, the Hungarian minister in Moscow, that 
the Soviet government had no claims or aggressive intentions against Hun- 
gary. His government would have to know soon ‘whether Hungary wished to 
participate in the war or adopt a neutral attitude’.'* This Soviet request for 
clarity on Hungary’s position in the German-Soviet war was accompanied by 
a clear hint that Moscow showed understanding for Hungary’s continuing 
revisionist aspirations with regard to Romania. The telegram from Kristoffy 
arrived in Budapest on 24 June, but Premier Bardossy informed neither the 
regent nor the ministerial council of it." 

It was only on the previous day, 22 June, that the head of the operations 
department in the Hungarian general staff, Major-General Dezs6 Laszl6— 
who like Colonel-General Werth was waiting for Halder’s invitation to ‘join 
in’—had been informed of Jodl’s view: ‘Any Hungarian help will always be 
accepted. We do not want to make any demands, but anything offered 
voluntarily will be gratefully accepted. There is no question whatever of our 
not desiring a participation by Hungary.’ Vis-d-vis Himer, Halder had 
amplified Jodi’s remark to the effect that it was now important ‘for the 
Hungarian military quarters to set the political ones in motion, so that they 
themselves should come out with an offer....No demands had been made 
because they have to be paid for, but any support, especially by mobile troops, 
would be gratefully accepted. But on no account must German rail transports 
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be disrupted.’ In a conversation with Werth Himer thereupon once more 
explained the German leadership’s position. Werth for his part had pointed 
out that unless Hitler invited Hungary to participate in the struggle ‘the 
politicians’ would ‘hardly go along with it’. At his suggestion an enquiry had 
been made ten days earlier through political channels concerning Hungary’s 
participation, ‘but it seemed' that the Fibrer did not wish Hungary to take 
part’. Major-General Himer had countered that the military was now speak- 
ing. It was not too late for Hungary to participate in the ‘crusade against 
Bolshevism’. Himer’s assessment of Werth’s hesitation and of his waiting for 
Horthy’s decision on the evening of 23 June was that the Hungarian chief of 
staff was ‘not up to the greatness of the moment’.' 

Werth informed Defence Minister Bartha and Premier Bardossy of his 
conversation with Himer. The premier was annoyed that such an important 
political decision had been presented to the Hungarian leadership through 
military channels. To the German minister, Bardossy emphasized Hungary’s 
interest in not fragmenting her military forces, given the hostility of her 
Romanian and Slovak neighbours; ‘if, however, the German side wished for 
Hungarian participation in the war against the Soviet Union, then he would 
pass this on to Horthy’.' Even before the desired political invitation had been 
issued from Berlin, the Hungarian ministerial council decided on the morning 
of 26 June to mobilize the Mobile Corps and the air-force and anti-aircraft 
formations.'* At noon the same day unidentified aircraft bombed Kassa, and 
Soviet machines—no doubt on a reconnaissance flight—fired cannon at an 
express near Raho. Even before the official investigation of the air raid on 
Kassa had begun, the ministerial counci] was convened once more in the 
afternoon of 26 June 1941. Bardossy annownced that, following a report of the 
defence minister and the chief of the general staff, Horthy had ordered 
‘reprisal measures’ and Hungary’s entry into the war against the Soviet 
Union.’ Hungary’s political and military leaders were convinced that the 
Soviet Union was behind those air attacks and regarded them as a casus belli, 
even though Moscow issued a denial that same day. On 27 June 1947 the 
Hungarian air force made ‘reprisal raids’ on Soviet targets in the Stanislay and 
Kolomyja area. The regent’s decision to make Hungary participate in the war 
against the Soviet Union was communicated not only to Berlin,” but on 27 
June also to the Hungarian parliament. As a reason Premier Bardossy gave the 
Soviet attack, which violated international law.'? The Hungarian minister in 
Berlin, Sztdjay, did not regard this rather passive reaction as sufficient to 
preclude the possibility of preferential treatment for Romania and Slovakia in 

*5 Ibid., 23 June 1941. 

' Tbid.; see also DGFF pb xiii, No. $4. 

7 DGFP p xiii, No. 10 (24 June 1941). See Halder, Diaries, 976 (25 June 1941). 

8 KTB of the Getman general with the High Command of the Royal Hungarian Armed 
Forces, 26 June 1941, BA-MA RH 31-¥/1, 


. “9 Juhasz, Hungarian Foreign Policy, 190. '™ DGFP pd xiii, Nos. 10, 21, 22 (26 June 1941). 
'™ Allianz Hider-Horthy-Mussolini, 83; Fenyo, Hitler, Horthy, and Hungary, 24 ff. 
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the ‘reorganization of Europe’, and therefore once more suggested that Hun- 
gary should offer Germany an ‘active participation in the war in a broader 
form’. This might considerably after the ‘Hungarian—German balance sheet’ 
in Hungary’s favour.'” 

Although the question of who ordered the attack on Kassa, and why, still 
remains unanswered,'73 it is a fact that the Soviet Union could have had no 
interest in seeing Hungary join the war. Those air attacks were not the reason 
for Hungary’s declaration of war against the Soviet Union, but they were 
certainly used as a pretext for Hungary’s decision and for its propagandist 
embellishment. The reasons for the dispatch of Hungarian troops to the 
eastern front are to be found in Hungary’s history since 1919, in the anti- 
Communist attitude of her leadership, in her intransigent revisionism even 
after the two Vienna awards, and in the fear that a policy of neutrality might 
put her at a disadvantage against Romania and Slovakia after the expected 
swift victory over the Soviet Union, and that Hungary would not have a seat 
at the table of the victors. Germany had a twofold interest in Hungary’s 
participation in the war against the Soviet Union. On the ome hand it strength- 
ened the slogan of ‘Europe’s crusade against Bolshevism’ and on the other it 
relieved the flanks of Seventeenth Army and Eleventh Army during the initial 
phase. The Hungarian minister in Berlin, Sztéjay, very accurately assessed the 
German motives at the end of June 1941: 


My judgement of the situation is that the Germans do not reaily need any substantial 
military support. To protect their northern and southern wings, and their nickel and 
oil, they have enlisted the Finns and the Romanians. The latter are being coaxed by 
them, as hitherto, by territorial revisions. Towards other states they are not anxious to 
enter into obligations, because they like ro keep a free hand for themselves; on the other 
hand, from the propaganda point of view, they find it desirable to have as many 
countries as possible participate actively in the crusade against Bolshevism. Those who 
fail to participate will feel it on their own skins some day.'™ 


To prevent the Romanians, the Slovaks, and the Croats, who had all entered 
the war against the Soviet Union before Hungary, from intriguing against 
Hungary in Berlin, Sztéjay suggested to his government that an intensified 
active participation in Barbarossa be proposed to Germany, so that Hungary’s 
participation should not seem to be merely a passive reaction to a Soviet air 
attack. 


(b) Slovakia 


Slovakia was the smallest ally and had been a ‘sovereign’ state only since mid- 
March 1939. It comprised a territory of 38,000 square kilometres of predomi- 
nantly agricultural character and approximately 2.6 million inhabitants, go per 
cent of them of Slovak nationality. Agriculture and forestry occupied 56 per 


Allianz Hitler-Horthy-Mussolini, Nos. 113, 114 (29 June and 2 July 1941). 
™ See Borsanyi, Ratsel. '% Alianz Hitler-Horthy-Mussolini, No. 113 (29 June 1941). 
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cent of the population. Slovakia, as the first satellite state of the Third Reich, 
was to become ‘Germany’s visiting-card’ for the future new order in Europe.’ 
In spite of its limited sovereignty, the new Slovak state was recognized by a 
total of cwenty-seven countries. As a result of the imposed treaty of 18 March 
1939, the ‘confidential economic protocol’ of 23 March 1939, and the ‘de- 
fence-economy treaty’ of January 1940, Slovakia was not only placed under 
German ‘protection’, its foreign and military policy greatly limited, with a 
“protective zone’ conceded to the Wehrmacht in the western part of the state 
territory, but her economy had been brought in line with German require- 
ments. At the beginning of January 1940 the head of the German army 
mission, Lieutenant-General Paul Otto, reported to Berlin that the Slovaks 
were displaying an ‘attitude of wanting to be needed’ and that their ‘employ- 
ment’ for German interests would be possible.’ Hungary’s appetite for fur- 
ther annexations, persisting in spite of a German guarantee and territorial 
acquisitions already achieved, gave rise to a Slovak national awareness that 
was continually nourished by the bad treatment the Slovak minority (number- 
ing 600,000) was subjected to in Hungary. At least 70 per cent of the Slovaks 
had a positive attitude to their state, and 80 per cent were Roman Catholics. 
The close alliance between the Slovak People’s Party, the extreme right-wing 
Hlinka Guard, and the Catholic clergy resulted in an authoritarian govern- 
mental and social system which may be labelled ‘clerical Fascism’.'” Until the 
middle of 1940 Slovakia remained relatively independent in its domestic 
policy. After the German victory over France, however, the Slovak leadership 
was made to understand that Slovakia was situated within the German living- 
space and that it was Germany’s wishes alone that mattered. The Salzburg 
tatks, the dismissal of Ferdinand Duréansky, minister of interior and foreign 
affairs, and the appointment of Killinger as the German minister in Bratislava 
at the end of July 1940 put an end to Slovakia’s relatively independent policy 
in favour of a more pronounced domestic alignment with Germany.'? Ger- 
man advisers on police, Jewish, and propaganda affairs and for the organiz- 
ation of the Hlinka Guard were sent to Bratislava. On 28 July 1940 State 
President Josef Tiso remarked to Hitler that Slovakia was feeling ‘happy under 
the fatherly care of the Fihrer’ and wished to make its modest contribution to 
the building of a new Europe.'” Killinger saw his task as ‘so guiding Slovakia 
that in the war it will be 100 per cent at our disposal economically, and 
ensuring that it is steered politically in a manner that will exclude the least 
doubt that it might not toe the line in the war’. On 23 November 1940 
Slovakia joined the Tripartite Pact. As in Romania, the Guard was initially 
impatient to achieve unrestricted power by revolutionary means; in the winter 

"5 On the history of Slovakia see Rhode, ‘Tschechoslowakei’, 952 ff.; Hoensch, ‘Slowakische 
Republik’; Venohr, Aufstand; Jelinek, Parish Republic; Germany and the Second World War, i. 337 ff. 

* Tippelskirch, minute of 4 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RH 2iy. 1478. 

'” Venohr, Aufszand, 28-9. ‘8% Dress, Slowakei, 293 ff. 


"9 Hitler—Tiso conversation, 28 July 1940, DGFP p x, No. 248. 
' Quoted according to Hoensch, ‘Slowakische Republik’, 304. 
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of 1940-1 it was ready—presumably with the backing of members of the 
German legation and the corps of advisers—to stage a coup against President 
Tiso. The pian, however, was betrayed by army circles. Hitler meanwhile, just 
as he did in Romania a few days later, subordinated the ideological aims of 
National Socialism to the political and economic objectives of the Reich. The 
new minister in Bratislava, Ludin, assured Tiso that he enjoyed Hitler's 
confidence and sympathies. Thus the programme of a ‘Guardist Slovakia’, 
designed by Premier Vojtech Tuka, had failed.'*' 

The establishment of a Slovak national army from the remnants of the 
Czechoslovak forces was the achievement of the commander-in-chief and 
defence minister, General Ferdinand Catlos.* The first task was the creation 
of cadres. Former regiments became battalions, former battalions became 
companies, and core units were formed with active soldiers of Slovak national- 
ity, replenished with reservists and conscripts. Introduction of the German 
recruitment and replacement system and the German mobilization procedure 
was planned for 1 April 1942. In the spring of 1939 Catlog had only 320 active 
Slovak officers at his disposal. By drawing on reserve officers and by reactivat- 
ing retired officers it proved possible to meet the planned requirement of 1,300 
officers for the establishment of a peacetime army of two infantry divisions and 
army troops (approximately 28,000 men). The contractually agreed rearming 
and refurbishing with German equipment were not to take place until after the 
war. The year 1940-1 had been earmarked as ‘minor training year’. The 
Slovak army command was advised in its work by a German military mission. 
Neither it nor the German officers had expected the Slovak army to be used 
so soon. 

Unlike Hitler, who did not wish to see the Slovaks participating in 
Barbarossa—at least not before victory had been achieved over the Red Army, 
because he feared fraternization among fellow Slavs"*s—the operations depart- 
ment of the Army General Staff included Slovak units at an early stage in its 
plans for securing the rear areas in the sector of Army Group South.'"* The 
army group, having received the Army High Command’s ‘deployment order 
for Barbarossa’, considered it desirable to move the two Slovak infantry 
divisions forward, within the framework of Seventeenth Army, to the Sambor 
and Drogobych area in order to secure the local oilfields.'"*5 The Army High 
Command did not meet this request by the army group, because Slovak 
mobilization, in view of the transport situation, could not begin until the 
German formations were ready to move off. Slovak forces, the Army High 
Command suggested, would therefore probably have to be employed only for 

" Thid. 305~6. 

2 Venoht, Aufstand, 37-8. See the accounts of Otto’s activities, of 11 July and 19 Oct. 1940, 
BA-MA RW 5/v. 443. 

83 Halder, Diaries, 832 (17 Mar. 1941). 

84 Op.Abt. (IN) No. 025/40 to GenQu, 15 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1325. See sect. Liv.1(e) 
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occupation and security tasks." Slovakia, on the other hand, was included in 
the plans as a deployment area.'? On 23 April 1941, therefore, Berlin re- 
quested Slovak agreement to the detrainment of three divisions, which would 
move into eccupied Poland. That troop movement was described as a ‘purely 
defensive measure’.""* The German deployment, however, did not fail to 
impress the Slovak army command. On 2 May, through Major Becker, the 
German military attaché, General Catlog offered Slovak troops in the event of 
a war against the Soviet Union with Hungarian participation." The Army 
High Command no doubt replied evasively, because on 6 June 1941 the head 
of the operations department, Colonel (General Staff} Heusinger, enquired of 
the Wehrmacht operations staff when it would be possible to discuss 
Barbarossa with the Slovaks, who were ‘anxious to join in’.'° On 19 June 1941 
Halder, en route from Budapest, had an incognito meeting with General of 
Infantry Otto and Lieutenant-Colonel Becker in Bratislava. At Hitler’s request 
the employment was discussed of the two Slovak divisions which had already 
been included in the army group’s plans for the impending campaign. The 
chief of the German army mission in Slovakia expressed the opinion ‘that it 
may well be possible to employ the Slovak peacetime army raised to a war 
footing on a quiet front or for security and cover tasks, but that it would not 
be capable of dealing with sertous battle assignments or with long marches’ ..9' Otto 
informed the German minister Ludin about his conversation with Halder. 
Ludin on 21 June enquired from State President Tisc and Premier Tuka, in 
‘an entirely non-committal way’, whether Slovakia would participate in a 
possible operation against the Soviet Union. ‘Both gentlemen answered un- 
equivocally in the affirmative.’ The next morning, on 22 June 1941, the 
Slovak minister in Berlin, Matis Cerndk, informed State Secretary von 
Weizsacker of his government’s readiness for military co-operation with Ger- 
many and for breaking off diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
Ribbentrop thereupon instructed Ludin to inform Tuka that Berlin consented 
to the immediate rupture of diplomatic relations between Slovakia and the 
Soviet Union, and to the participation of Slovak troops: ‘The decisions of the 
Slovak government on both points are being greatly welcomed by us.” Anti- 
Bolshevism was the principal common ideological feature between clerical- 
Fascist Slovakia and National Socialist Germany. On 23 June 1941 Defence 


6 ORH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. 0 S$) No. 261/41, 24 Feb. 1941, ibid. At his conference with the 
commanders of army groups, armies, and armoured groups on 27 Mar. 1941 Brauchitsch declared 
that Slovakia would ‘not be involved’: BA-MA, 18. Armee, 19601/2. 

'™ OKWAVFSvVAbt. L (I Op) No. 44326/41, 22 Mar. 1941, DGFP b xii, Ne. 195. 

Foreign ministry, telegram No. 428, 23 Apr. 1941, and German Minister Pressburg 
(Bratislava), telegram No. 428, 24 Apr. 1941, PA, Biro $t.S. Slowaicei, vol. i- 

9 Jelinek, Parish Republic, 74.  KTB OKW i. gor (6 June 1941). 

‘| Gen. Otro’s situation report, § Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 3.130. 

'? German Minister Pressburg (Bratislava), telegram No. 620, 21 June 1941, DGFP p xii, No. 
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Minister Catlog issed an order of the day which, while emphasizing the 
defence of Europe against the ‘mortal danger’ of Bolshevism, made it clear 
that the Slovak army was not fighting ‘against the great Russian people or 
against Slavdom’.' That was a clear concession to the pan-Slav sentiments of 
the Siovak people. President Tiso, a Catholic priest, gave his blessing to the 
Slovak troops employed on the eastern front from 24 June. The papal nuncio 
in Bratisiava commented on Slovakia’s participation in the ‘crusade against 
Bolshevism’ with the words: ‘I am happy to be able to report to the Holy 
Father only the best from the examplary Slovak state, which is steadily 
implementing its Christian national programme expressed in the slogan “For 
God and the nation”.’"5 


Operation Barbarossa had not been planned as a coalition war by the German 
side. The early enlistment of Romania as an ally—along with Finland—did 
indeed reflect Bertin’s strategic interests, but Bucharest was never regarded as 
an equal partner in the alliance, let alone Budapest or Bratislava. There were 
no clearly defined or jointly agreed political or military war aims. Although, on 
Hitier’s decision, the south-east European allies were allowed a share in the 
‘total glory’, they had no say in the conduct of the war, Nevertheless, the 
‘military-action community’ against the Soviet Union after 22 June 1941 was 
in line with the political interests and ideological beliefs of the Romanian, 
Hungarian, and Slovak state leaderships. 

Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia did not participate in Operation 
Barbarossa because they mistock Hitler’s war in the east as a significant 
crusade against Bolshevism. That was only a welcome side-effect of their 
military efforts. Germany’s mutually hostile allies dispatched their troops to 
the eastern front and made economic sacrifices because Hitler’s enforced new 
order in Europe and the Balkans had either favoured or severely disadvantaged 
them. Antonescu believed that by participating in the eastern campaign he 
might achieve a revision of the second Vienna award of the summer of 1940. 
Hungary’s ‘armed assistance’ was intended as a gesture of gratitude for her 
territorial gains since 1938 and as a counterpoise to the massive Romanian 
contribution. Slovakia’s contribution to the German—Soviet war was largely 
designed to ensure Berlin’s support against further territorial demands by 
Hungary and to build up an effective army. The behaviour of the south-east 
European allies demonstrated ‘that the eagerness to collaborate shown by 
those who have lost and would like to regain is greater than the zeal of those 
who already possess’." The correctness of that thesis was again demonstrated 
in 1941-2. The profound internal conflicts between Romania, Hungary, and 
Slovakia were barely pasted over by the propaganda effort regarding the 
alleged ‘European crusade against Bolshevism’. 


4 Quoted according to Venohr, Aufstand, 42. 9 Ibid. 30. 
6 Broszat, ‘Deutschland’, 96. 
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1. FinLanp’s PLace tn HITLER’s CALCULATIONS AT 
THE TIME OF THE RESUMPTION OF HIS ‘EASTERN PROGRAMMB’ 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1940 


SCANDINAVIA and northern Europe-—like south-east Europe and the Bal- 
kans—-were gaining greater importance both because of the increasingly 
emerging differences between Hitler and Stalin and also in German strategy 
and politics regarding the war against the Soviet Union. Thus, from the 
summer of 1940 onwards the German government devoted special attention 
not only to political events in the Balkans but also to foreign-policy, trade, and 
military developments in Finland and Sweden. 

Hitler’s decision of 31 July 1940 to initiate military preparations for a war 
against the Soviet Union, and the resulting refiections concerning a possible 
participation by Finland in that war, led to a dramatic change in German- 
Finnish relations and contacts. Even these early formulations of Hitler’s 
military plans in the east raised the question of the extent to which Finland 
might be induced to participate in some form or other as a potential flank 
cover in that campaign—the more so as Hitler already regarded Finland as one 
of the states to be enlarged by conquered regions of the USSR.' In this 
connection Hitler could count on existing political tensions between Finland 
and the USSR, especially as the Soviet Union by its military attack on Finland 
in the Winter War of 1939-40 had only partially achieved its political and 
territorial security objectives. Although by the Moscow peace treaty of 13 
March 1940 the Soviet Union imposed on Finland extensive cessions of 
territory, the Finnish government did not regard the new Finno-Soviet frontier 


' On Hitler’s thinking and concept of an enlarged Finland ‘up to the White Sea’ see Halder, 
Diaries, 517 ff. (22 July 1940), §34 (31 July 1940). On the German-Finnish rapprochement see 
Ueberschar, Hider und Finnland, esp. 166 ff., and Andreen, Finland i Brannpunkten, esp. 167 £f.3 on 
Hitler’s decision to go to war with the USSR see also Unternehmen Barbarossa, and Benz, 
RuPlandfeldzug. On the more recent scholarly discussion of Hitler’s decision see Zitelmann, ‘Zur 
Begriindung des “Lebensraum”-Motivs’; Ueberschar, ‘Pakt mit dem Satan’; Pietrow-Ennker, 
‘Deutschland im Juni toq1’. Also Wette, ‘Wiederbelebung des Antibolschewismus’; Ueberschar, 
*“Historikerstreit” und “Praventivkriegsthese”’; id., ‘Zur Wiederbelebung der “Praven- 
tivkriegsthese” ’; Benz, ‘Praventiver Vélkermord?’. Unscholarly assertions to the effect that those 
historians who do not accept the thesis of a pre-emptive war were yielding to political fashion by 
following Stalinist versions of history, and that they would suffer a ‘Cannae’ in ‘scholarly, moral, 
and political respects’, are no more than polemics; as expressions of an outsider position they 
speak for themselves (see Topitsch, Stalins Krieg, 1990 edn.). 
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as definitive. Helsinki’s foreign-policy ideas therefore contained a considerable 
measure of revisionist motives. This was true in particular of the new multi- 
party government formed in Finland after the conclusion of the peace treaty, 
even though it did not include the right-wing radical nationalist Patriotic 
People’s Movement. Even under the multi-party government of Premier Risto 
Ryti, formed during the Winter War in November 1939, there had been a 
gradual concentration of power within Finland’s existing parliamentary sys- 
tem. This process continued after the conclusion of the Winter War under the 
renewed government of Premier Ryti. The influence of the commander-in- 
chief of the Finnish armed forces, Field Marshal von Mannerheim, was further 
enhanced by the appointment of his friend, Major-General Rudolf Walden, to 
the post of defence minister. The former foreign minister and chairman of the 
Finnish Social Democrats, Vainé Tanner, remained in the government as 
minister of national supplies. The bank director Professor Rolf Witting, 
known for his pro-German sympathies, became foreign minister. Soon after 
taking office he endeavoured to establish good relations with the German 
minister in Helsinki, Wipert von Blicher, by informing him comprehensively 
about the various steps of Finnish foreign policy. While the formation of a 
coalition government with a large majority in parliament promoted a sense of 
national unity and an awareness of the country’s difficult foreign-policy pos- 
ition after the lost war against the Soviet Union, it also favoured an 
increasingly perceptible undermining of parliamentary structures. Political 
decision-making was concentrated in a so-called ‘inner circle’, consisting of 
Premier Ryti, Foreign Minister Witting, Defence Minister Walden, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief Marshal Mannerheim, with the occasional inclusion of Sup- 
ply Minister Tanner as chairman of the strongest party. Public discussion of 
foreign-policy issues—either in parliament or in its foreign-policy commit- 
tee—was considered inopportune by the government in view of the wide- 
spread revisionist ideas about the territories lost to the Soviet Union, and 
discussion in the press was prevented by the press control which was main- 
tained after the Winter War. With the wartime laws and mobilization meas- 
ures continuing in force, important decisions were increasingly being taken in 
secret by the inner cabinet and, as a rule, without parliarnentary participation. 

After the spring of 1940 the main line of the Ryti government’s foreign 
policy was aimed at utilizing a possible deterioration of German—Soviet rela- 
tions in order to achieve, with German help, a revision of the territorial terms 
of the Moscow peace treaty. It thus hoped to regain the ceded regions of 
Karelia, near Salla, and in the Rybachi peninsula, as well as the base of Hanko 
handed over to Moscow. Moreover, hopes of also conquering eastern Karelia, 
White Sea Karelia as far as Lake Onega and the Svir, and the Kola peninsula 
were not entirely abandoned. Ideas of attachment or association with Sweden 
in the form of a treaty of union or by way of creating a Scandinavian neutral 
zone were not, at that time, a deliberately pursued alternative to an orientation 
and alignment towards Germany. Union with Sweden, moreover, would have 
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presupposed renunciation of revisionist claims against the Soviet Union; it 
would inevitably have institutionalized Stockholm as the place where political 
decisions were made, and it would have shifted emphasis to Swedish industrial 
interests. The Finnish government therefore, soon after the conclusion of the 
Winter War, staked its hopes on the potential results of a pro-German policy. 

In view of Germany’s reluctance, during the Winter War, to champion 
Finland’s interests in Moscow, the Finnish government took a certain risk in 
the spring of 1940 when it placed its hopes in a change of German—Soviet 
relations in order to make its revisionist and in part revanchist endeavours— 
e.g. the creation of a Greater Finland—prevail. To begin with, the Finnish 
government could not be certain that the Reich government would welcome 
or meet Helsinki’s undisguised request for protection and for inclusion in 
Germany’s sphere of interests. On the other hand, it was equally uncertain 
whether the Soviet Union would not regard the Moscow peace treaty merely 
as a stage in the eventual attainment of more far-reaching political aims, all the 
way to a possible occupation of the whole of Finland. Thus in the spring and 
early summer of 1940 Helsinki found itself under further pressure from Mos- 
cow. Several times the Soviet Union made claims which exceeded Finland’s 
contractual obligations under the peace treaty, making it clear that Moscow 
continued to view Finland as forming part of the Soviet sphere of interests. 
Finnish efforts to arouse German interest in the country’s precarious situation, 
so as to provide a German counterweight to Moscow’s position of strength, 
initially remained unsuccessful. 

As late as 20 May 1940 Hitler—in contrast to the efforts and ideas of the 
diplomats in the German foreign ministry and of the German firms which 
were interested in an intensification of German—Finnish trade—maintained 
his coolly detached, basically anti-Finnish, attitude. In line with his pro-Soviet 
stand during the Finno-Soviet Winter War he prohibited the resumption of 
German arms deliveries to Helsinki? Even the Finnish government’s readi- 
ness, after the German victory over France, to take note of the new power 
constellation in Europe and to meet German economic wishes, as well as to 
align its foreign policy alongside Berlin’s, failed to produce any change in 
Hitler's reserve until August 1940. Rapprochement between Germany and 
Finland was not triggered until Hitler’s return to his ‘programme’s’ military 
solution in the east and the resulting strategic considerations concerning the 
involvement of Scandinavia. 

Within the framework of preparations for the intended war against the 
Soviet Union Finland was now gaining special importance. A large number of 
intelligence reports received after mid-July 1940 strengthened the belief, in 
Hitler’s mind as well as within the Wehrmacht High Command, that the 
Soviet leadership was planning a strike against Finland similar to that which it 

1 DGFP p ix, No. 293, pp. 402-3. Further references in Ueberschar, Hitler und Finnland, 178 ff., 
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had recently made against the Baltic region, when it incorporated Estonia, 
Latvia, ‘and Lithuania. On the strength of an assessment of the Finnish army 
produced by the general staff—which did not judge Finland’s military position 
favourably, predicting the early collapse of the country, albeit after fierce initial 
resistance, in the event of Soviet military action>—Hitler at the beginning of 
August sanctioned the resumption of German arms deliveries to Finland and 
instructed the foreign ministry to initiate ‘indirect and inconspicuous encour- 
agement and support of the Finns (e.g. through Sweden)’.4 

In order to check an impending occupation of northern Finland in the event 
of military action by the Soviet Union, Hitler ordered the German forces in 
northern Norway to be reinforced. One of the main reasons was the great 
importance attached to the north Finnish Petsamo area; under a recent 
German-Finnish agreement 60 per cent of Finland’s nickel-ore production 
was to be consigned to Germany. Hitler gave instructions for a force to be 
concentrated which, in the event of a Soviet attack, could occupy northern 
Finland and the Petsamo region, preventing any further Soviet move towards 
the Baltic or Scandinavia and safeguarding German economic interests in 
the nickel-ore mines at Petsamo—Kolosjoki. Colonel-General Nikolas von 
Falkenhorst, the Wehrmacht commander in Norway, was ordered to move the 
‘Mountain Corps Norway’ and a new SS brigade into the Kirkenes area (in 
Finnmark province). The Luftwaffe and the navy were likewise instructed to 
set up new territorial commands and security forces at the North Cape in 
order to safeguard “German interests in the entire Scandinavian region’.® It was 
obvious that these measures could only be ‘interpreted as directed against 
Russia’.? After Hitler had personally ordered these extensive troop movements 
and regroupings of forces in Norway, Group XXI—later to be designated 
Army Command Norway—was instructed to work out an operations plan for 
the speedy occupation of the Petsamo region and its securing ‘against the 
east’; this operation was explained by the Wehrmacht operations staff as 
‘merely part of a greater movement’. Mountain Troop General Eduard Diet. 
was charged with its preparation and execution. The order for Operation 
Renntier (Reindeer) was issued on 7 September 1940. Anticipating future 
political developments, the order already envisaged participation by the Finn- 


3 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 17 Aug. §940, BA-MA Ii M 1000/12; also OKW/Abt. Ausland No. 02947/ 
40, 16 Aug. 1940, and OKH/GenStdH OQ IV Abt. Frd. Heere Ost (11), No. 3379/40, 27 Aug. 
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4 DGFP p x, No. 330, p. 467 (12 Aug. 1940). 
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Dispute, 32 ff. 
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BA-MA, XTX. A.K., 23450. 
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8 Letter from Maj.-Gen. Warlimont re Renntier (‘Reindeer’) of 20 Aug. 1940 and Renntier 
order from Mountain. Trp. Gen. Dietl of 7 Sept. 1940, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/1. 
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ish army; it may therefore be seen as a precursor of Operation Silberfuchs 
(Silver Fox), the German—Finnish move from northern Finland the following 
year, at the time of the German attack on the Soviet Union. Even that early 
stage of operational planning revealed a problem which was to recur later: the 
forces available were inadequate for a military enterprise in northern Scandi- 
navia and Finland. For the execution of the operation only the reinforced 2nd 
Mountain Division was initially envisaged. The poor infrastructure prevented 
participation by 3rd Mountain Division, stationed in the Narvik area, so long 
as the political situation ruled out a deployment across Swedish territory. Nor 
was it possible to calculate the scale of potential Finnish participation. At- 
tempts were therefore made, through local contacts with Finnish frontier 
troops, to gain more precise and detailed information on the district and port 
of Petsamo.? Field Marshal von Brauchitsch, the army commander-in-chief, 
and Colone!-General Halder, his chief of the general staff, admittedly criti- 
cized such projects as ‘pipedreams’.’° 

The close connection between Germany’s about-face in her Finnish policy 
and Hitler’s return to his programmatic objective of the conquest of living- 
space in the east by a war against the Soviet Union was revealed also on the 
occasion of a reception for the field marshals newly promoted after the western 
campaign and the conversations which followed it at the Reich chancellery on 
r4 August 1940. It was then that Hitler explained his thinking on possible 
developments in the east. According to the extant notes of participants, Hitler 
stressed his concern about exclusive Soviet domination in the eastern Baltic; 
this was obstructing German interests there by rendering ‘a German attack on 
Russia more difficult’. He also pointed out that, ‘because of the balance of 
power in the Baltic’, he would be ‘forced to intervene’ in the event of a Soviet 
attack on Finland." Hitler therefore decided to go beyond indirect support for 
Helsinki; he gave orders for speedy and extensive supplies of arms and other 
war material to be sent to Finland.'? 

Contact with Finland was made, on GGring’s instructions, by his confidant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Veltjens, as special representative of the German 
government; neither a Finnish trade delegation in Berlin at that time, nor 
Ribbentrop and his foreign ministry, were being involved. Veltjens’s mission 
may be seen as one of the most important stages along the road of involving 
Finland in the war; it would be mistaken, however, to view it as the ‘beginning 
of a military conspiracy’ or of ‘broad military collaboration between Germany 


9 KTB, 15 and 28 Aug. 1940, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 9269/3; minute Group XXI of 23 Aug. 1940 
and Bericht iiber die Reise des $S-Obersturmbannfithrers Reitz von dem in Kirkenes stationierten 
$S-Bataillon [Report on the journey of SS Lt.-Col. Reitz of the SS battalion stationed at 
Kirkenes], 27 Aug. 1940, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 26373/2. 

' Halder, Diaries, 563-4 (26 Aug. 1940). 

*t See the diary notes by Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 252, and those by FM Milch, repro- 
duced in Irving, Rise axd Fail, 164, and Bock, Tagebuch I, 77 (14 Aug. 1940), MGFA P-210, 
vol. i. 
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and Finland’, or indeed to assume that Berlin had been compelled to invent 
‘alleged aggressive intentions on the part of the USSR against Finiand’ in 
order to ensure success for Veltjens’s mission.’3 The assumption in Helsinki 
and Berlin that the Baltic Sea and Finland were the objective of a further 
military advance by the Soviet Union was virtually inescapable in view of the 
large-scale exercises of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet then in progress. In 
Finland, during his conversations on 18 and 19 August 1940 with Field 
Marshal Mannerheim, Premier Ryti, and ministers Witting and Walden, 
Veltjens obtained as collateral for the promised German arms deliveries Hel- 
sinki’s consent to the transit of German troops from the Baltic ports through 
Finland to Norway, and to regular supply transports across Finnish territory to 
the German units stationed in northern Norway. 

After that ‘decisive turn’ in German-—Finnish relations and the ‘change in 
the Fithrer’s mood wis-d-vis Finland’ there were now no obstacles to an ‘all- 
round satisfactory’ fulfitment of Finnish requests for arms on a massive scale.'4 
Before the month was out the newly established collaboration, following 
military talks in Berlin, produced the first specific agreements. Finland made 
some 50,000t. of shipping capacity available for German supply transports. 
Supplies were to go through the Finnish ports of Turku, Vaasa, Oulu, and 
Tornio, thence by rail to Rovaniemi, and by the Arctic Ocean route to 
Petsamo. 

In conversation with German military attachés following their annual con- 
ference in Berlin, Hitler expressed the view that his direct and now overt 
material support for Finland would produce an effect on Moscow: it would 
prevent Stalin from taking military action against Finland.’5 The first anti- 
aircraft units started moving through Finland to northern Norway on Goring’s 
orders at the beginning of September. The German~Finnish transit agree- 
ment signed on 12 September 1940 already authorized the stationing of 
German troops for the protection of supply-centres and troop quarters in 
Vaasa, Oulu, Rovaniemi, and Ivalo along the transit route.*® 

Another indication of Germany’s new interests north of the Arctic Circle— 
interests no longer in conformity with Moscow’s—was the abandonment, at 
the same time, of “Base North’, the base on the Soviet Arctic Ocean coast, 
placed until then at the German navy’s disposal by the Soviet Union. This 
naval base, of course, had lost much of its operational and strategic import- 


% For such assertions see Geschickte des zwerten Weltkrieges, ii. 307; Vainu, ‘Einbeziehung 
Finnlands’, 59-60. On Veltjens’s mission see Upton, Finland 19g0-1941, 135ff.; Korhonen, 
Barbarossaplanen, 87 ff.; Heinrichs, Mannerheimgestalten, ii. 228ff.; Ueberschar, Hitler und 
Finnland, 204 ff; Andreen, Finland 1 Brdnupunkten, 169 ff. 

“« Blicher, Gesandter, 198; Halder, Diaries, 558 (22 Aug. 1940). The first deliveries included a 
large consignment of anti-tank mines, some captured Norwegian weapons, and approximately 1§0 
Morane fighter aircraft captured from the French. For Helsinki’s political intentions see in general 
Manninen, ‘Political Expedients’. 

'S DGPP p x, No. 366, p. §12 n. 3 (minutes of Géring’s conference with Gen. Thomas on 29 
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ance after the capture of the Norwegian and French ports. The German naval. 
base, situated west of Murmansk, had held some promise of future German— 
Soviet collaboration in the area of naval warfare, as well as a blockade-proof 
ice-free starting-point for long-range German naval warfare in the Adantic or 
for naval communications with Japan across the Arctic Ocean north of the 
USSR. All that was now abandoned. 

The change in Hitler’s attitude was not primarily due to economic 
motivations or to diplomatic proposals by the foreign ministry and the Ger- 
man legation in Heisinki. No doubt there had been some initial attempts after 
the Winter War to bring about a German--Finnish rapprochement in the war- 
economy and commercial areas—but the swift and decisive turn-about in 
favour of Helsinki was triggered only when Hitler had reverted to his strategic 
concept, to the conquest of living-space in the east by means of a war against 
the Soviet Union. The starting-point for Hitler's foreign-policy and strategic 
decisions with regard to Scandinavia and Finland after the summer of 1940 
was his decision to commence preparations for his primarily ideological war. 
The beginnings of gradually intcnsifying German—Finnish co-operation in the 
political, economic, and military spheres were therefore directly linked to 
Hitler’s resumption of his anti-Soviet basic position in the summer of 1949. 
This new Finnish policy was, so to speak, embedded in Hitler’s concept of 
struggle for living-space in the east, it was ‘determined in substance’ by his 
decision to prepare for war in the east, by the ‘central goal of his racial and 
political reflections’.'7 Once he had decided on a military solution in the east, 
Hitler viewed Finland in terms of northern flank cover for that campaign; the 
Soviet threat to northern Finland and the Petsamo region thus acquired new 
significance. Although he did not believe that Finland’s participation would be 
decisive for the outcome of the campaign, he thought that its non-participa- 
tion as a littoral state on the Baltic would substantially weaken his own 
starting-position in the war against Moscow. The point about Finland’s par- 
ticipation—this was realized at an early stage—was to win its territory as a 
basis for deployment, supplies, and operations for the war against the Soviet 
Union. Germany’s Finnish policy can thus be seen as an illustration of the 
increasing importance, owing to Hitler’s decisions, of military and strategic 
considerations in German foreign policy and of the progressive loss of ground 
by the foreign ministry under Ribbentrop during the Second World War. 

During the summer of 1940 several institutions prepared studies and pians 
for a ‘new order in Europe’ within the framework of a European large-scale 
economic sphere under German hegemony; all these were based on German 
interests and special rights in Finland and demanded that country’s economic 
orientation towards Germany.'* Whether Hitler, as early as the beginning of 


” Hildebrand, ‘Hitlers “Programm”’, 184 ff. See also Hillgruber, Strategic, 209; Ueberschar, 
‘Hitlers Entschluf’; likewise Zitetmann, ‘Zur Begriindung des “Lebensraum”-Motivs’. 
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September, envisaged Finland’s inclusion in his concept of a futuré Scandina- 
via as a ‘North Germanic union, in which the individual members have a 
certain sovereignty’, while ‘they should be both politically and economically 
closely connected with Germany’, must remain an open question, even though 
Hitler’s subsequent plans could support such a supposition.’? The further 
development of Finland’s position as an interface in the conflict of interests 
between Moscow and Berlin, with all the consequences resulting from that 
position, was predetermined the moment Hitler proclaimed his pelitical in- 
terests in Romania as his southern and in Finjand as his northern flank, 
deliberately ruling out any retreat from these interests. In both cases he 
claimed spheres of interest for Germany which only recently, in the German-— 
Soviet agreements, he had renounced or been indifferent to. Hitler’s instruc- 
tion for Operation Renntier and his intention, if necessary, to push into 
northern Finland were matched, as a southern parallel, by his decision in early 
September to dispatch a military mission and German instructional troops to 
Romania to safeguard the oilfields there against seizure by a third party.?! 


2. FINLAND As A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SPHERE OF INTEREST 
BETWEEN STALIN AND HITLER 


Once it was clear that a ‘lightning campaign’ against the Soviet Union in the 
autumn of 1940 was no longer possible and that Hitler did not intend to realize 
his military ‘eastern solution’ until the spring of 1941, Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop succeeded in moving his concept of a European bloc against 
Britain into the focus of Berlin’s diplomatic activity for a short time. It is 
possible that Germany’s then still ambivalent policy vis-a-vis Finland in 
September—October 1940 should be viewed in that connection. While 
Ribbentrop’s policy of a continental bloc ‘culminated’ at the end of September 
with the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact,” the foreign ministry approached 
the further development of German-Finnish relations only with great caution. 
During the Finno-Soviet negotiations on the demilitarization of the Aland 
Istands and on the concession to the Soviet Union of special control rights 
over the archipelago, Berlin maintained its disinterested attitude proclaimed 
in July. Despite the German-Finnish rapprochement initiated by Veltjens’s 
visit, Berlin was not prepared to claim any political or military interest for itself 
in the Aland Islands or to enter into an agreement, offered by Helsinki, that 
would make it appear as a counterweight to Moscow’s special status in the 
islands. In consequence, on 11 October 1940 Helsinki was compelled to grant 
the Soviet Union supervisory and control rights over the demilitarization of 
the archipelago. Hitler also declined to inform the Soviet Union on the exact 


't See ‘Fahrer Conferences’, 135 (6 Sept. 1940). 
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commencement or the scale of German troop transports through Finland, 
which would have revealed his reaching-out into the Soviet sphere of interests. 
He also left it to the Finnish government to notify Moscow of the agreement 
subsequently concluded on 22 September 1940 between Berlin and Helsinki 
concerning military transports. On 6 September 1940 the Finnish government 
had also granted the Soviet Union the right to transport troops to its leased 
area of Hanko. At Helsinki’s request, therefore, a retrospective exchange of 
notes.took place between the German and Finnish governments to provide a 
formal agreement and a political basis for the German treop mevements.3 No 
matter how much Ribbentrop tried to present the German—Finnish agree- 
ment as transportation arrangements ‘of no political significance’, and di- 
rected solely against Britain, Molotov showed his displeasure at not having 
been notified by Berlin and made it clear that the Soviet government con- 
tinued to regard Finland as a firm component of its own sphere of interest. 

The presence of German troops in Finland—roughly 1,800-2,000 men were 
stationed as staging and security personne] along the transit route in northern 
Finland, where during September and October they had to organize the 
transport of some 5,000 Luftwaffe personnel**—was in line with the Finnish 
government’s intention, ever since the unfavourable conclusion of the Winter 
War, of gaining Germany’s understanding for Finnish concerns and fears. The 
conclusion of the military and political agreements with the Third Reich on 12 
and 22 September was therefore regarded by Helsinki as the beginning of a 
new German policy of interest in the Baltic region and Scandinavia, one that 
demonstratively included Finland. Finiand’s population and government wel- 
comed the movement of German troops through the country as a clear token 
of protection against possible Soviet ambitions. The Finnish general staff co- 
operated closely with the German authorities in the technical organization of 
the troop movements. On 1 October the so-called “Veltjens agreement’ was 
concluded in Helsinki as the basis of the extensive arms deliveries to Finland, 
which had in fact been in progress ever since Hider issued his instruction. As 
a kind of collateral for the German arms consignments Berlin received a 
blanket ‘first option on all concessions of interest to the Greater German 
Reich in Finland’.*s Finland hoped that this would provide German ‘rear 
cover’ for its continuing negotiations with the Soviet government concerning 
concessions to the nickel-ore mines at Kolosjoki (near Petsama). 

Control of these mines at Petsamo in northern Finland, the concession to 
which had been granted to a British-Canadian concern im 1934 on a long-term 
basis, had become an issue of crucial importance to the German war effort 
when, at the outbreak of war, the loss of overseas deliveries of nickel and 

* On the Soviet~German transit agreement see also Bliicher, Gesandrer, 199; Upton, Finland 
1940-1945, 142-3. On the German-—Finnish exchange of notes see DGFP p xi, No. 86, pp. 148- 


g; Ueberschar, Hider und Finnland, 221 ff., 231-2; also the following passage. 
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molybdenum, metals important for alloyed steel, had caused a considerable 
gap in supplies.% Agreement on major Finnish deliveries of copper, molyb- 
denum, pyrites, and nickel had therefore been the principal objective of 
German-Finnish trade negotiations in the spring of 1940. Studies by mining 
experts of IG-Farbenindustrie AG convinced the Reich ministry of economic 
affairs that the deliveries of 60 per cent of the total output, agreed in the 
German—Finnish trade and delivery contracts of 29 June and 23 July 1940, 
would entirely cover the current German demand for nickel. The nickel-ore 
deliveries from Petsamo, along with Finnish timber products, were therefore 
of outstanding importance in German-—Finnish trade. - 

Moscow too had staked a claim to nickel supplies. Helsinki had therefore 
agreed to supply 40 per cent of the total output to the Soviet Union. At the end 
of August, however, Molotov made it clear to Juho K. Paasikivi, the Finnish 
minister in Moscow, that what mattered to the Soviet Union was not merely 
participation in the ore production, but long-term concessionary rights and, 
above all, its political interests in the frontier region which, at the end of the 
Winter War, it had returned to Finland out of consideration for Britain. 
During the negotiations with the Soviet Union, which dragged on throughout 
the autumn and winter and into the spring of 1941, Paasikivi continually 
feared that Moscow might resort to military action to enforce its demands. 
Helsinki therefore wished to bring up openly the first-option rights granted to 
the German government, to act as an obstacle to Soviet demands. 

However, so long as Ribbentrop was still hoping that the Soviet Union 
might participate in his concept of a continental bloc, Berlin had to operate 
cautiously with regard to the Soviet claims. Ribbentrop was anxious to avoid 
‘the Petsamo question becoming a controversial point with the Russians at the 
present moment’.?? Any official support for Helsinki that would have seemed 
to question the assignment of Finland to the Soviet sphere of interest, repre- 
senting a breach of existing German—Soviet agreements, had to be avoided for 
the time being—in fact, until the intended ‘delimitation of their interests for 
the ages’ had been agreed with Moscow.” For the Finnish government, 
Berlin’s cautious tactical attitude was not enough. It repeatedly, though un- 
successfully, urged Berlin to claim Finland as a German area of interest v1s-d- 
vis Moscow. Marshal Mannerheim also warned Colonel Horst Rossing, the 
German military attaché in Helsinki, more than once of the military risks 
which might arise from a transfer of the Petsarmno concession to the USSR: this 
could lead to supplies for the German forces in northern Norway coming 
under Soviet control.” Yet Berlin did not communicate to the Soviet Union 


© On the importance of the nickel-ore deposits of Petsamo—Kolosjoki and on the negotiations 
about concessions and delivery quotas see Krosby, Persamo Dispute, passrm, and Ueberschar, Hitler 
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any claim of its own to the concession. However, even without such an openly 
stated claim to concessionary rights, Hitler’s attitude in fact proved to be a 
guarantee to Finland against the Soviet claims to the Petsamo region. At the 
beginning of 1941 Hitler told Mussolini and his foreign minister Count 
Galeazzo Ciano that the reason for Germany’s attitude in favour of Helsinki 
was “Finland’s great importafice to Germany because of its nickel deposits’, 
without, however, disclosing to his Italian interlocuters Finland’s strategic 
importance within the (by then commenced) preparations for the intended 
campaign in the east.° The Wehrmacht High Command also made repeated 
representations to the foreign ministry in order to emphasize its interest in the 
Soviet Union’s exclusion from the Petsamo region.3' 

Nickel-ore deliveries to Germany started even before the end of the year, An 
additional delivery contract, signed between IG-Farbenindustrie AG and 
Petsamo-Nikkeli-OY on 19 February 1941, was to ensure the regular arrival of 
ore from Finland over the next few years. Helsinki showed some skill in 
keeping both the British and the German governments in play as future 
customers and in using the rights and interests of both states in its talks with 
Moscow as an obstacle to any Finno-Soviet arrangements on the issue of 
ownership. Moreover, by means of delaying tactics and agreed procedures 
Helsinki and Berlin succeeded in protracting negotiations opened in Moscow 
on the establishment of a joint Finno-Soviet concessionary company until the 
summer of 1941, with the result that Moscow’s ideas about the alignment of 
Finland’s economy and about direct acquisition of the Petsamo nickel-ore 
mines were prevented from being implemented before the onset of Operation 
Barbarossa. 

As the finalization of Germany’s Finnish policy depended on the develop- 
ment of German—Soviet relations, Molotov’s talks in Berlin in November 1940 
were of vital importance to the future of German—Finnish relations, Although 
the Finnish government could not know that its country also possessed con- 
siderable military significance for Hitler as a future partner in his eastern 
plans, the degree of existing collaboration at the diplomatic level, between the 
two sides’ military authorities, on the issue of troop transits, and in the 
economic co-operation between IG-Farben and Petsamo-Nikkeli clearly 
suggested that German-—Finnish relations had undergone an ‘unprecedented 
improvement ’.3? Even before his talks with Molotov, Ribbentrop had made it 
clear that Hitler would not surrender his military and economic interests in 
Finland to Moscow.33 Prior to Molotov’s arrival in Getmany the Finnish 
government reminded Berlin of the advantages of German-Finnish co-opera- 
tion; Helsinki was anxious to prevent any new German-—Soviet settlement of 
interests at Finland’s expense. Bliicher, the German minister, and the foreign 
office in Berlin took up the idea of a further development of German—Finnish 
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relations. They endeavoured to define the protection of Finland against poss- 
ible claims and demands by Molotov as a desirable function (that of guaran- 
tor) and task of Germany’s Finnish policy even before the Soviet foreign 
commissar arrived in Berlin. 

During Molotov’s talks with Hitler and Ribbentrop in Berlin on 12 and 13 
November 1940 one of the most contentious issues was the question whether, 
in conformity with existing German—Soviet agreements, Finland was to be 
viewed ‘definitively as an inviolable part of the Soviet sphere of interest’ and 
whether Hitler would be prepared to tolerate further diplomatic or even 
warlike action by Stalin, thereby accepting that country’s incorporation into 
the Soviet sphere of power.34 Molotov, who was accurately informed on 
Germany’s economic interest, the involvement of German firms in the 
Petsamo nickel-mines, the extensive German arms deliveries to Helsinki, and 
the presence of German troops in Finland, discovered that Hitler was not 
prepared to set aside his own interests. Any new military conflict in the Baltic 
for the sake of enforcing Soviet interests against Finland would, Hitler de- 
clared, place a serious strain on German—Soviet relations.35 He emphasized 
repeatedly that he did not wish to see a new Soviet—Finnish war because he 
would regard any Soviet action against Finland as a threat to the status quo in 
the Baltic region. Hitler therefore refused to give Stalin a free hand vis-a-vis 
Helsinki. Ribbentrop’s hope of a settlement of interests ‘on a scale of cen- 
turies’ also proved a fiasco, as Molotov did not content himself with the 
allocation of areas of interest from Britain’s future ‘bankrupt assets’ but 
instead pointed to Soviet ‘short- and long-term objectives’ in Finland, the 
Baltic region, and the Balkans.%* 

The Molotov talks in Berlin revealed the incompatibility of German and 
Soviet interests in the Baltic and Finland. Now the stationing of German 
troops in Finland proved a useful means of preventing Soviet military action 
against Finland and hence the enforcement of Moscow’s interests. State 
Secretary von Weizsacker had the impression that Hitler would now regard 
any further action by the Soviet Union as a casus bellt.77 On 25 November 1940 
a catalogue of Stalin’s demands in the event of the Soviet Union’s accession to 
a ‘Quadripartite Pact’— offered during the Molotov talks—made it clear that 
without a settlement of the German—Soviet clash of interests in Finland in 
Moscow’s favour the Soviet Union could not be incorporated in Ribbentrop’s 
continental bloc.3* Heading the list of proposals was the demand for the 

¥ On the Molotov visit see sect. Lt.5 at n. 164 (Forster); Hillgruber, Strategie, 304 ff.; Fabry, 
Hitler-Stalin-Pakt, 349f.; Bereshkow, Diplomatische Mission, 25-39; Schmidt, Statist, 5141; 
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immediate withdrawal of German troops from Finland and the country’s 
reassignment to the Soviet sphere of interest. Hitler left these proposals 
unanswered, especially as on 4 and 12 November he had given instructions 
that ‘all preparations for which verbal orders have already been given’ for the 
intended military solution in the east were to be continued. Hitler, moreover, 
is reported to have subsequently remarked that he had not expected anything 
of Molotov’s visit anyway; instead his statements had made it clear that the 
USSR was pushing towards central Europe and that the Balkans and Finland 
represented ‘dangerous flanks’.#° The Finnish government was soon informed 
by von Bhicher and by Lieutenant-Colonel Veltjens—-who had retumed to 
Finland towards the end of November on a special mission for Géring—that 
Hitler had not yielded to the Soviet demands but had held on to his own 
interests in Finland. At the same time Veltjens was able to receive new Finnish 
requests for arms deliveries. Eventually, on 22 November, after several days of 
German-—Finnish military talks, a further ‘Agreement between the German 
Webrmacht and the Finnish General Staff was concluded concerning the 
transit of extensive and continuous two-way traffic between northern Norway 
and Finland, consisting of servicemen taking and returning from leave.*! The 
agreement contained no time-limit; it envisaged the further development of 
the German supply organization in northern Finland, with Turku (Abo) and 
Rovaniemi as major Wehrmacht control centres. The headquarters of the 
Wehrmacht commander in Norway, responsible for transit matters, reported 
that contacts with the Finnish military authorities were marked by a spirit of 
friendship and trusting co-operation, and that Helsinki was invariably display- 
ing sympathy for German requests. In view of its strained relations with 
Moscow, it was in Finland’s interest also to win Germany as a military 
guarantor of northern Finland—so far garrisoned only by insignificant Finnish 
forces—and to emphasize this situation by an increased presence of German 
troops. 

The insecure and unstable basis of Finnish policy emerged clearly when, in 
late November and early December, both Moscow and Berlin were exerting 
their influence on the election of Premier Ryti as Finland’s new president. 
Moreover, Moscow and Berlin both adopted a critical attitude to Finno- 
Swedish plans for a joint defence treaty between the two Scandinavian coun- 
tries and actually foiled the realization of such an alliance.” The new all-party 
government under Premier Jukka W. Rangell for the first time included the 


#® See ‘Fiihrerbesprechung’ of 4 Nov, 1940 and Directive No. 18 of 12 Nov. 1940 in Halder, 
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Isinmaallinen Kansan Liike (IKL: Patriotic People’s Movement), which had 
to be regarded as belonging to the Fascist camp. The fact that even the Finnish 
Social Democrats consented to such a widening of the government’s basis for 
the sake of national unity may be seen as evidence of the country’s precarious 
foreign-policy position, but equally as a special gesture towards the National 
Socialist regime in Germany.® After all, co-operation with Germany remained 
the foreign-policy line under Premier Rangell. There is no doubt that this shift 
to the right in the government’s political position, as a result of the inclusion 
of the IKL, represented a clear demonstration of its sympathies for the Third 
Reich. Berlin’s powerful military and political status after victory over France, 
along with a continuing threat from the east, gave an appreciable boost to 
extreme nationalist tendencies as well as to champions of a revanchist policy 
and of reorientation towards Germany. At the same time there emerged a 
readiness for a change of the parliamentary system in the direction of authori- 
tarian government. There was increasing understanding for National Socialist 
Germany’s struggle against Britain. In the autumn of 1940 new nationalist and 
right-wing radical movements for a ‘free’ and ‘awakening’ Finland were being 
founded, as well as a National Socialist Workers’ Movement; none of these, 
however, grew into mass movements. By the spring of 1941 the democratic 
parliamentary institutions had been largely excluded from political decision- 
making. The ‘inner circle’ which determined policy had been further strength- 
ened in its powers and functions by Ryti’s election as president, It was within 
that circle that all the most important foreign-policy questions were decided, 
and these decisions conformed with the pro-Berlin course adopted by Fin- 
land—especially as enquiries and contacts in Berlin were making a German- 
Soviet conflict appear an entirely realistic possibility. Unofficial Finnish 
suggestions that Sweden and Finland might both join the Tripartite Pact 
should be seen as part of Helsinki’s ceaseless endeavours to obtain a firm 
commitment and demonstrative support from Berlin against Moscow. 

After the beginning of 1941 Finiand’s economic importance to Germany 
also rapidly increased. The extensive deliveries of nickel and copper ore 
following the start of production in the Petsamo mines in December 1940 
made it clear that Finland had become an indispensable trade partner for the 
German war economy’s requirements of raw materials. The war-economy and 
armaments department of the Wehrmacht High Command described the 
nickel-ore deposits of Petsamo as ‘the only significant deposits in the central 
European large-scale sphere’ outside the Soviet Union.“ On the other hand, 
the deteriorating food situation in Finland after the summer of 1940 led to 
increased dependence on Germany, which was helping out with grain deliver- 


% Similarly Upton, Finland rgg0-r194¢z, 201-2. On assessing the FKL as ‘Fascist’ or ‘semi- 
Fascist’ see Nolte, Faschistische Bewegungen, 237-8; also Kalela, ‘Right-wing Radicalism’; Rintala, 
Three Generations. 

4 Die Webhrwirtschaft Finnlands, kurze Charakteristik und Gesamtbeurteilung, Stand Marz 
1941 [Finland’s war economy, a brief characterization and overall assessment, as of Mar. 1941], 
BA-MA WIE 4/1; see Mibward, Zweiter Weltkrieg, 336. On an estimate of the deposits in the USSR 
see Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswirtschajt, §21-2. 
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ies. In June 1941 Britain, because of growing German influence in Finland, 
refused to renew the ‘navicert’ system which authorized overseas merchant 
shipping to pass through the nava! war-zone of Petsamo.*s This increased 
Finland’s dependence on German grain supplies; Keitel and Jodl persuaded 
Hitler to have these increased ‘for military reasons’. The German—Finnish 
trade agreement, renewed dn 31 December 1940, and a supplementary agree- 
ment signed on 7 March 1941 made the Finnish economy even more depend- 
ent on Germany. Germany’s share in Finland’s foreign trade in 1941 
amounted to roughly §5 per cent for both exports and imports, although 
Finnish exports in terms of value jagged far behind imports.4?7 New German 
deliveries of war material, in response to Finnish requests, were agreed during 
the first half of 1941, following talks between General Thomas, head of the 
war-economy and armaments department, and General Leonhard Grandell, 
head of the war-economy department in the Finnish ministry of defence. On 
several occasions either Hitler or Géring received a personal request to decide 
on the extent and range of military equipment and economic aid—primarily 
motor-fuel, heavy howitzers, machine-guns, and ammunition. 

The state planning committees set up on the German model and a state-of- 
emergency law enacted in May £Q41 resulted in a restructuring of the Finnish 
economic system and enabled industry to adjust speedily to the requirement 
of a war economy. Simultaneously, the process of centralization and the 
weakening of democratic institutions continued at an accelerated pace with a 
concentration of governmental powers and a massive bypassing of the Finnish 
parliament. In May and June 194i, when German—Finnish military talks 
opened, parliament was faced with a fait accompli. Despite intensified arma- 
ments production, the Finnish economy at the start of Operation Barbarossa 
was largely dependent on German supplies, in respect of both foodstuffs and 
armaments. Nevertheless, the war-economy and armaments department of 
the Wehrmacht High Command believed Finland to be a combat-ready flank 
partner for the impending war, and one capable of withstanding a certain 
amount of strain.49 


3. Mizirary Aspects OF FINLAND’s INCLUSION IN 
THE PLANS FOR BARBAROSSA 


Once Hitler had decided in the summer of 1940 to go to war against the Soviet 
Union, even the first operational ideas and plans of the high commands 
assumed as a matter of principle—though often still vaguely-—that Finland 


4 See also Medlicott, Economic Blockade, i. 627-32. On navicerts ‘as a commercial passport’ see 
ibid. 94 ff. 

“ See DGFP pb xii, No. 647, p. 1050 (18 June 1941). 

47 On the development of Finland’s commercial dependence on the Third Reich after 19q0-1 
see Ueberschir, Hitler und Finnland, 265 ff.; ibid. 329ff, for tables and compilations on foreign 
qrade. 

® See KTB WiRtiAmvuStab, 3, 6, 7; 9, 11, 26 Mat. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/164. 

4 See Die Wehrwirtschaft Finnlands (as above, n. 44). 
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would participate ‘in it. This general assumption on the part of the senior 
officers and staffs charged with the studies of operations against the Soviet 
Union stemmed basically from the good German—Finnish relations which had 
existed from the time of the First World War until 1939, and on earlier military 
co-operation in the attainment of Finnish independence. Since then, and 
more particularly after the Finno-Soviet Winter War, it was natural for the 
German military leaders to include Finland, as a fundamental adversary of the 
Soviet Union, in their operational planning. 

The ‘Operations Draft East’, prepared by Major-General Marcks on in- 
structions from the chief of the Army General Staff at the beginning of August 
1940, provided for Finland’s participation and for a Finnish move against the 
Murmansk railway ‘at a later phase of the war’..° The ‘Operations Study by the 
Head of the Land Forces Group (LoSberg Study)’, produced in mid-Septem- 
ber by the operations staff of the Wehrmacht High Command, accurately 
envisaged an advance by German formations within the framework ‘of Group 
XXI to be employed by Finland’ and co-operation ‘with the probably allied 
Finnish army’.s' Indeed, as this study proposed a point of main effort in the 
northern part of the overall front line, exceptional importance attached to an 
attack by an outer wing, with a thrust towards Murmansk and a joint advance 
on Leningrad. It is also significant that the ‘Reflection on Russia’ of 28 July 
1940, produced by the naval operations staff, used the slogan of the ‘liberation 
of Finland’ as the political objective of military action against the USSR,” 
even though the Naval High Command was otherwise viewing a war against 
the Soviet Union with a great deal of scepticism. However, the slogan was 
thought to be an effective propaganda formula in case Hitler intended ‘to 
settle things in the east’. The naval operations staff was likewise convinced that 
Finland would have to be involved in such a campaign against the Soviet 
Union. 

During the autumn of 1940 Army HQ Norway continued preparations for 
Operation Renntier.% Information was received from the Finnish general staff 
on the infrastructure and operational facilities in northern Finland. Colonel 
Rossing, the military attaché in Helsinki, was repeatedly enlisted to discover 
the disposition and defensive intentions of the Finnish forces. There was not, 
however, at that time any co-operation between the general staffs or appropri- 
ate agreements between Berlin and Helsinki for joint military action against 
the Soviet Union, although—on the basis of outdated staternents during the 
Nuremberg trials which have since been corrected—this is still occasionally 


© ‘Qperationsentwurf Ost’, 117. 

st See ‘Lofiberg-Studie’ in Besymenski, Sonderakie ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 307-13; Fall Barbarossa, 
No. 32, p. 190. 

31 See Salewski, Seekriegslettung, iii. 137 ff.; ‘Betrachtungen tber Ru@land’, 28 July 1940, BA- 
MA RM 6/66 (also on the following data). 

3 See reference in KTB OKW i. 120 (11 Oct. 1940) and Tatigkeitsbericht Gruppe XX, Ia 
[Activity report Group XXI, Ia], 1-30 Nov. 1940, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 12564/1; also personal 
papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, 52 ff., BA-MA N 300/4. 
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asserted.5* During the reciprocal courtesy calls between the commanders of 
the respective frontier regions in Finnrnark (in Norway) and in Lapland (in 
Finland), Mountain Troop Generali Eduard Dietl of the ‘Mountain Corps 
Norway’ and Major-General Hjalmar Siilasvuo, strategic and political discus- 
sions were expressly excluded.55 Significantly, there was no prior discussion of 
the uneven distribution carried out by the Finnish high command or the 
strong concentration of Finnish forces in the south of the country, with the 
result that Army HQ Norway was viewing the resulting military vacuum with 
great concern, considering the Petsamo region to be inadequately protected.* 
There was no direct contact between the two general staffs on the possibility 
of an early insertion of German units into northern Finland. Even up to 
January and February 1941 Blicher and Rossing were reporting that, in the 
event of war with the Soviet Union, Finland intended to evacuate the Petsamo 
region, with the weak covering forces there offering delaying resistance, and 
that the entire Petsamo region, including the ore-mines, was not included in 
the Finnish defence system. The military attaché did not believe that German 
ideas of a substantial military strengthening of northern Finland would be 
feasible without the acceptance of contractual obligations by Germany in 
Finland’s favour. However, so long as Hitler was not prepared to enter into 
such obligations, the military vacuum could be filled only by German prepara- 
tory measures.5? 

German-Finnish military contacts in the autumn and winter of 1940-1 
were not, however, solely concerned with issues of troop transits or German 
deliveries of weapons and war material.** This was shown during Major- 
General Paavo Talvela’s visit to Berlin in November and December 1940. In 
August and September, as the officer responsible for the Petsamo traffic, he 
had headed the discussions on transit traffic and German armaments aid. In 
his conversations with Goring, Halder, and Vice-Admirai Schniewind, chief of 
staff of the naval operations staff,5° he had been instructed by Marshal 
Mannerheim, for whom he acted as liaison officer with the German military 

3+ On this thesis of Marxist-Leninist literature see Geschichte des zwetten Weltkrieges, iii. 307-8; 
also Geschichte der internationalen Beztehungen, ii. 90; Deutschland in zwetten Weltkrieg, i. 528, 4333 
these date the aileged ‘secret negotiations’ to the autumn of 1940 and joint general-staff talks to 
‘December 1940’. The superseded statements are in MT vii. 161, 309-10, 327~8; for a more 
balanced view see now Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 71 ff. 

55 Sce Geb.Korps Norwegen, KTB, 7 Nov. 1940, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 9260/3, and 2. Geb. Div./ 
Div.Befeh] No. 3/12/5/40 geh., 6 Sept. 1940, BA-MaA, XIX, A.K., 9260/4. 

® Conference with Col. Réssing, 10 Oct. 1940, BA-MA, 20. Armee, E 280/2. 

57 See Réssing’s report after his conversation with Maj.-Gen. Airo on 7 Jan. 1941, BA-MA, 20. 


Armee, 20844/4, and telegram No. 71, von Blacher to foreign ministry, 3 Feb. 1941, PA, Biro 
StS., Finnland, voi. ii. 

* Thus, for instance, the now outdated account in Hélter, ‘Probleme des deutsch-finnischen 
Koalitionskampfes’, 17; Erfurth, Finzuscher Krieg, 26-7; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 405. 

4 On Talvela’s talks see DGFP p xi, No. 439, p. 774, No. 542, pp. 917-18; also minute of the 
conversation between the chief of staff of the naval operations staff and Gen. Talvela on tg Nov. 
3940, BA-MA, OKM, Case 599/PG 33687, and Talvela’s memoirs: Talvela, Sotilaan eldmd, i. 240- 
67. See further Hillgruber, Ssrazegie, 490-1; Ueberschar, Huler und Finnland, 272-3; Andreen, 

_ Finland ¢ Brannpunkten, 200 ff. 
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authorities and Géring—between one military man and another, as it were— 
to sound out the possibility of a change in German-Soviet relations. His task 
was to obtain definitive information on Germany’s position vis-a-vis Finland 
after the Molotov visit and, at the same time, to allow it to be understood that, 
in the event of the adoption of an anti-Soviet policy by Berlin, Finland would 
side with Germany. During his conversations in the Army General Staff 
Talvela learnt of possible military ‘eastern intentions’ against the Soviet 
Union. In this context Colonei-General Halder enquired about the time 
Finland would require for bringing about an ‘inconspicuous readiness for 
attack towards the south-east’ in the direction of Leningrad. General Talvela, 
however, was unable to give any detailed information or to conclude any firm 
agreements, even though he proposed to Géring ‘joint preparations by the two 
general staffs’ for ‘joint tasks in the future’. Whether these talks with Halder 
and Géring are to be seen as indirectly connected with the German plans for 
Barbarossa® must remain an open question. There is no evidence that TFalvela, 
as the representative of the Finnish general staff, so to speak, or as 
Mannerheim’s envoy, exerted any direct influence on the planning of what 
later became Operation Barbarossa or that he collaborated in the operational 
drafts submitted to Hitler on 5 December 1940 at a ‘Fithrer conference’. At 
that conference Hitler reiterated that he was counting on the participation of 
other states in the war against the Soviet Union. Thus Finland and Romania 
would participate, if only because their future existence as states was linked to 
a German victory. Both these states were to be enlarged territorially after the 
campaign. 

Although no negotiations had been opened with the general staffs of the 
countries earmarked for participation, these countries, in line with Hitler’s 
instructions, were being included in future operations or German moves 
planned across their territories. Hitler thus envisaged a German operation on 
the northern flank, with ‘objective: Arctic Ocean’, using three divisions, whose 
deployment and concentration were to be accomplished by rail transport 
through Sweden. Halder’s conversations in mid-December with Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst and Colonel Buschenhagen from Army HQ Norway 
already assumed an attack by four divisions under the command of General 
Dietl, striking from Norway across Finland. Timely concentration of such 
major forces at the North Cape would be possible only if three divisions were 
transported by rail from Norway through Sweden. The continuing need to 
defend and safeguard Norway against British landings, however, compelled 
Army HQ Norway for the time being to withhold elements of the divisions 
earmarked for the attack and to supply their place by enlisting the motorized 


© Halder, Diartes, 738 (16 Dec. 1940), 741 (17 Dec. 1940); Talvela, Soulaan elamd, i. 250 ff., 
here 259. 

6% Thus Vainu, ‘Einbeziehung Finnlands’, 62. 

& Halder, Diaries, 722-3 (5 Dec. 1940), id., KTB ii. 213 (§ Dec. 1940; not in trans.). See also 
Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachtfithrung, 325-6. 
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SS brigade from central Notway; the transfer of this unit to the frontier region 
of Kirkenes—northern Norway had been planned in any case. 

Hitler’s Directive No. 21 for ‘Case Barbarossa’, issued shortly afterwards, 
took up Halder’s and Buschenhagen’s ideas of 14 December 1940 of employ- 
ing a northern and a central force in Finland, thus assigning to Army HQ 
Norway two operations whith would represent the most northerly attack on 
the Soviet Union; these would be launched across Finnish territory. Hitler’s 
‘substantial amendment’ of the earlier operations plan, which now gave prior- 
ity to the occupation of Leningrad over the seizure of Moscow, thereby 
shifting the main effort of strategic intentions to the northern sector of the 
front, lent increasing importance to the use of Finnish territory by German 
troops and hence to co-operation with the Finnish army on the northern 
wing.“ 

According to the directive, the principal task of Army HQ Norway— 
previously designated Group XXI—even during the war in the east would be 
the protection and defence of Norway, as well as the safeguarding of the 
Petsamo region, together with the Arctic Ocean route, once the region was 
occupied. A thrust towards the Murmansk railway was envisaged jointly with 
Finnish units. A further operation by two er three divisions from the area 
around Rovaniemi was, for the time being, made contingent on Sweden’s 
readiness to permit the necessary rail transport. Without prior agreement with 
Helsinki, Hitler’s directive assigned to the Finnish army the task of covering 
the deployment of Army HQ Norway, of conducting joint operations with it, 
and, in harmonization with the advance of the German Army Group North, 
‘the tying down of the strongest possible Russian forces by an attack west, or 
on both sides, of Lake Ladoga, and of capturing Hanko’. The question of a 
unified command over German and Finnish troops had not yet been clarified. 
The Wehrmacht High Command would be responsible for timetables and 
appropriate joint chains of command. As the directive proceeded from the 
assumption of rapid success, the actual capture of the city of Murmansk as an 
important supply-port for the Soviet war economy was, significantly, disre- 
garded, Only later did the city and port of Murmansk move to the foreground 
of operational considerations; this was in connection with the demands of the 
navy.®s 

While, at the turn of 1940-1, Hitler’s political and military decisions were 
based on his definitive determination to seek a military solution in the east, 
tension between Helsinki and Moscow increased as the Soviet government 


" Halder, Diaries, 727-8 (7 Dec. 1940), 736-7 (14 Dec. 1940). On the inclusion of Finnish 
territory in strategic planning see also Ziemke, Gernian Northern Theater, 121 ff. 

See KTB ORW i. 233 (17 Dec. i940). On the directive see Hider’s Directives, 49 ff., also on 
subsequent details of the directive. 

6 In its ‘Lagebetrachtung fiir einen Ostfeldzug gegen Ru®Siand (Fall “Barbarossa”)’ [Situation 
assessment for an eastern campaign against Russia (Case Barbarossa)), 30 Jan. 1941 (Salewski, 
Seekriegsleitung, iii. 145-67), the naval operations staff regretted that ‘an operation against this area 
[Murmansk] from the land side is not at present intended’. 
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was pressing for an agreement on the Petsamo mines in line with its own 
wishes. German—Soviet relations, on the other hand, appeared to be out- 
wardly consolidated after the conclusion of a new economic agreement on 19 
January 1941. At the ‘Fihrer conference’ on 9 January Hitler again made it 
clear that he rejected new Soviet demands on Finland and that he was 
ultimately ‘persevering unassailably with his programme’ of ‘smashing’ and 
‘shattering’ the Soviet Union. The Foreign Armies East Department of the 
Army General Staff, in its estimate of the situation in mid-January 1941, 
observed that substantial parts of the Red Army would be tied down on the 
Finnish frontier because Finland ‘might well exploit the situation for the 
recovery of its lost territories’.“” The Army High Command in addition exam- 
ined the idea of a joint German—Finnish offensive in the Lake Ladoga—Lake 
Onega area; in conjunction with the elimination of Hanko this was proposed 
as a kind of southem companion piece to the planned German. attack in the 
Petsamo-Murmansk area. 

In order to discuss the problems arising from plans for joint operations 
against the Soviet Union, Lieutenant-General Erik Heinrichs, chief of the 
Finnish general staff, was invited to Berlin on 30 January 1941 to report on the 
Finno-Soviet Winter War of 1939-40.© As Hitler had already ruled in Direc- 
tive No. 25 that all preparations and preliminary work for Barbarossa had to 
proceed under the guise of ‘precautionary measures’, the talks with the Finn- 
ish general had to be represented as non-committal discussions of potential 
defence measures in the event of a Soviet attack. From Halder’s exposé, 
however, Heinrichs was able to assume that Hitler was considering war with 
the Soviet Union and, in this connection, was expecting Finland to partici- 
pate. Heinrichs assured Haider that within nine days of general mobilization 
Finland could be ready for battie along the Soviet frontier. Specifically, 
operational plans were discussed for two Finnish thrusts along both sides of 
Lake Ladoga. It seems doubtful that Heinrichs would have made a firm 
commitment to a joint German—Finnish attack on Leningrad, the more so as, 
for reasons of secrecy, the outbreak of a German—Soviet war was still being 
presented as a hypothetica! case. There were no agreements in writing. Nev- 
ertheless, the chief of the Finnish general staff was said to have shown a 
generally co-operative and open-minded attitude to the German plans, leading 
Hitler to believe ‘in a good comradeship-in-arms’.” 


® Halder, Diaries, 750-1 (16 Jan. 1941); KTB OKW i. 257-8 (9 Jan. 1941); DGFP, p xi, No. 
630, pp. 1056-60. 

® Einschatzung der Streitkrafte, der Rustungsindustrie und des Eisenbahnwesens der 
Sowjetunion [Assessment of the fighting forces, the armaments industry, and the railway system 
of the Soviet Union], OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abr. (IN) No. 050/41, 15 Jan. 1941, published in Fall 
Barbarossa, No. 15, pp. Soff. 

Halder, Diaries, 752-3 (16 Jan. 1941). 

% On Lt-Gen. Heinrichs’s visit see Halder, Diaries, 754 (17 Jam. 1941); Heinrichs, 
Mannerheimgestalten, ii. 233; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 405; Korhonen, Barbarossaplanen, 213 ff5 
Ueberschir, Hitler und Finnland, 276 ff.; Manninen, ‘Beziehungen’, 8s ff.; see also Turtola, Ertk 
Heinrichs. 

™ Engel, Heeresadjutant bet Hitler, 93. 
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Accordingly, Finland’s active participation in the war against the Soviet 
Dnion was spelt out in detail in the first version of the Army High Command’s 
‘Deployment Directive Barbarossa’. ‘The Finnish army was assigned the tasks 
of covering the German deployment in northern Finland, eliminating the 
Soviet naval base of Hanko, and attacking along both sides of Lake Ladoga.” 
In his report of the deployment directive at the ‘Fithrer conference’ on 3 
February 1941, Colonel-General Halder additionally pointed out that, accord- 
ing to information from General Heinrichs, one could expect an intensified 
Finnish deployment in the south of the country, as well as operations against 
Hanko (with 2 divisions} and in the direction of Leningrad (with 5 divisions) 
and of Lake Onega (with 3 divisions).7* Halder emphasized that for these 
actions the Finns would need strong German support. For Army HQ Norway 
the most important task would be to secure Norway against potential Allied 
landing attempts. In addition, in the view of the Army High Command, Army 
HQ Norway should carry out the eccupation of the Petsamo region prior to 
Finland’s entry into the war, and after Finland’s entry mount a forceful attack 
from Rovaniemi towards Kandalaksha, with a view to cutting off the 
Murmansk region from the south and annihilating the Soviet forces there, or 
else attack Murmansk and the Murmansk railway directly from Petsame. The 
final decision between these variants was left open until an answer was 
obtained to the crucial question of whether Sweden would permit use of her 
railways for German troop transports in transit from Norway. 

Once the detailed proposals and dispositions had been made for the states 
earmarked for participation in the attack on the Soviet Union, the problem of 
co-ordination with the general staffs of Germany’s new ‘allies’ became a 
priority for the Army High Command. On 3 February 1941, however, Hitler 
ruled that ‘no approaches must be made to Finland, Sweden, Hungary, or 
Slovakia ... regarding their participation or indirect help until such time as 
the German measures can no longer be camouflaged’; the ‘deployment in the 
east’ was to be understoed ‘as long as possible as a grand deception’ to cover 
a presumed imminent landing in England.” Similarly, the Wehrmacht High 
Command in the middie of February once again postponed contacts 
with those states to a later date and reserved to itself the initiation of such 
contacts,” 

The preliminary studies ordered by the Army High Command for the 
proposed operation in the far north scon revealed that the intentions of Army 
HQ Norway exceeded the narrow scope cf limited flank cover; Army HQ 
Norway was hoping, with the aid of considerable reinforcements, to achieve a 
breakthrough towards the White Sea. From there it intended to perform two 
far-ranging envelopment operations in order to annihilate the Soviet forma- 


T Original version of ‘Aufmarschanweisung Barbarossa’, OK H/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (1) No. o50/ 
41, g-Kdos., 31 Jan. 1941, as welt as draft of 22 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1328 and H 28/25. 

? KTB ORW i, 298-9 (3 Feb. 1941). ® Yoid. 303 (4 Feb. 1941). 

4 ORWAVEStAbt, L (Il Op) No. 44141/41 g.-Kdos. Chefs., 15 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 5133 
see also KTB OKW i. 326-7 (15 Feb. 1941). 
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tions in the Kola peninsula in the north and near Lake Onega in the south (see 
Map I.v1.1). As there had still been no talks with the Finnish general staff, 
‘Operational Study Silberfuchs’ (Silver Fox) was produced on 27 January 1941 
without Finnish participation.?5 For these plans Army HQ Norway regarded 
‘at least passive participation by Sweden’, whose territory must be uncon- 
ditionally available for deployment and provisioning, as well as ‘active partici- 
pation by Finland’, whose army must act offensively in accordance with 
German directives, as fundamental requirements of the attack. Unless the 
former prerequisite was met, ‘any operation by major forces from northem 
Norway [would be} impossible’. 

Despite a Soviet superiority in ground forces, the unknown strength and 
combat effectiveness of Soviet naval and air forces, and the difficulties of the 
terrain and provisioning of German and Finnish troops, the execution of these 
large-scale operations was thought to be feasible. However, when Army HQ 
Norway discovered that it could not count on generous reinforcements, so 
that only some of the divisions stationed in Norway would be available for the 
operation,” and when the Army High Command also suggested a critical re- 
examination of the operational plan, the objective of Silberfuchs was limited to 
attacks towards the Murmansk railway and Murmansk itself. For each of these 
two actions 5 divisions were earmarked, with OKH approval, including the 
SS Brigade to be set up in northern Norway.” Any co-ordinated action or joint 
attack with the Finnish army in the Lake Ladoga, Lake Onega, or White Sea 
area was now outside the plans of Army HQ Norway. 

The visit in mid-February of Lieutenant-General von Seidel, the Luftwaffe 
quartermaster-general, was not sO much concerned with operational or politi- 
cal matters as with the enlargement of existing German transit centres into 
future supply-depots, in much the same way as ‘Supply Staff Rovaniemi’ had 
recently been enhanced under German command. At the same time, the 
information and inspection trip by Colonel Buschenhagen, chief of staff of 
Army HQ Norway, to Helsinki and northern Finland towards the end of 
February 1941 showed that for the time being no solid harmonization between 
the two general staffs on their operational intentions was possible. Talks with 
Marshal Mannerheim, General Heinrichs, and Akset F. Airo, the Finnish 
army’s quartermaster-general, were still non-committal, the more so as 
Buschenhagen had to keep to Hitler’s instruction demanding deception and 
secrecy about the German plans. This was also in line with the intentions of 
Mannerheim and the Finnish government, who were not prepared to adopt 


3° AOK Norwegen No. 3/41 g.Kdos., 27 Jan. 1941, ‘Studie uber Operationsabsicht 
“Silberfuchs” ’ (Study on intended Operation ‘Silver Fox’], BA-MA, 20. Armee, 12564/3 (also for 
the following quotations). 

% See personal papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, 54, BA-MA N 300/4, and Halder’s 
conference with Col. (Gen. Staff) Buschenhagen: Halder, Diaries, 769 (1 Feb. 1941). 

” AOK Norwegen Ia ro/q1 g.Kdos. Chefs. to OKH/GenStdH, 13 Feb. 1941, and OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abr. (IN) No. 188/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to AOK Norwegen, 2 Mar. 1941, BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 20844/4. 
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unilateral measures or embark on a policy that could be interpreted as anti- 
Soviet so long as Hitler did not give Finland a binding guarantee and openly 
declare his attitude towards the Soviet Union.* Even so, it was obvious to both 
sides that Finland was ready for military co-operation with Germany. 

The results of the two trips, however, facilitated a further finalization and 
concretization of the German operational plans in that they revealed the 
reservations of the Finnish high command about unlimited offensive opera- 
tions beyond the Lake Ladoga—Lake Onega—White Sea line or beyond the 
defence of the Petsamo region. It was now obvious that systematic co-opera- 
tion was urgently needed for the impending deployment and the envisaged 
operations. 

At the beginning of March 1941 a British naval force succeeded in effecting 
a landing on the Lofocten Islands, in German-occupied northern Norway; a 
raid on the town of Svolvaer and the British-Norvegian co-operation demon- 
strated in this action clearly revealed the weakness of German coastal defence. 
In consequence, Scandinavia north of the Arctic Circle found itself even more 
strongly in the spotlight of the war. Although in the German view the opera- 
tion had caused no military damage, ‘it was an economic pin-prick, and 
politically undoubtedly resulted in a loss of [German] prestige’.”? The incident 
gave rise to a fateful decision by Hitler: he ordered the operations plan to be 
extended. The Army High Command did not succeed in preventing the 
transfer of further forces to northern Norway cr the simultaneous decision that 
two attacks were to be mounted on northern Russia from northern Finland. 
To ensure their success Hitler even intended to employ a motorized unit with 
heavy tanks. Having stressed in earlier directives® the particular threat to the 
Norwegian coast, and having emphatically demanded a reinforcement of 
coastal defences at Narvik and on the Arctic coast, he now intervened directly 
in operational planning for northern Scandinavia. After several conferences 
with the HQs responsible he ordered the additional transfer of approximately 
160 coastal batteries to northern Norway and decided—-on this point in 
agreement with the naval operations staff—that in the event of Barbarossa the 
capture of Murmansk was an important partial objective in order to eliminate 
possible enemy landings on the Arctic coast, or at least make them more 

* On Buschenhagen’s and Seidel’s trip see DGFP p xii, No. 69, pp. 122 ff.; telegram No. 93, 
Blacher to foreign ministry, 14 Feb. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, vol. ii; telegram No. 112, 13 
Feb. 1941, No. 116, 14 Feb. 1941, PA Dt.Ges. Helsinki, Drahtberichte 1~200, 1941; IMT vii. 
311-12; Mannerheim, Memeirs, 405; Ueberschar, Hitler und Finnland, 281-2; Korhonen, 
Barbarossaplanen, 221 ff. 

™ For a summary see the diary reports Geb. Korps Norwegen, Ia, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 23450. 
In order to offset the German weakness FM Keitel, chief of the Wehrmacht General Staff, 
demanded ‘most rigorous punishment of the inhabitants of the localities involved’ in cases of any 
succour for enemy operations, and ‘if necessary the total destruction of the locality’. Reich 
Commissar Terboven, however, complied only in part, by having ‘the property of the families of 
persons who had escaped to England burnt down’ (report on the period 15 Nov. 1940-15 Mar. 
1941, 24-5, ibid.); see also HefB, Eismeerfront, 21-4. 

% See e.g. OKW/AWFSt/Abt. L (0 Op) No. 4qiqi/q1 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Feb. 19q¢1, BA-MA 
RW 4. 513. 
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difficult. Colonel-General Halder failed to persuade Hitler of the Army High 
Command’s view or to achieve a curtailment of operational objectives for the 
intended ‘Falkenhorst army’. As for the occupation of the conquered terri- 
tories of northern Russia, Hitler expected ro difficulties: Finland would take 
over that task.*' 

Hitler’s decisions, following the ‘Fiihrer conference’, were set out in greater 
detail in directives to the general commanding the army in Norway: the first, 
of 26 March 1941, on the defence of Norway, and the second, of 7 April 1941, 
on the tasks envisaged in the event of Barbarossa.*3 The directives again 
emphasized that, for the defensive task, the main effort would be in northern 
Norway, and that Murmansk, as a potential beachhead on the Arctic coast, 
had to be taken by a thrust through Kandalaksha. As in his ‘Guidelines in 
Special Areas Relating to Directive No. 21 of 13 March rg41’, Hitler once 
more ruled that the decision on contact with the Finnish authorities would not 
be made until later, and that he reserved for himself the opening of such 
negotiations. At the conference at the Reich chancellery on 17 May 1941 the 
commander-in-chief of the army proposed that power of command in that 
theatre be left to the Wehrmacht High Command, and Hitler agreed. Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch declared on his own initiative ‘that he would leave all 
instructions in that territory to the Wehrmacht High Command, in whose 
hands direction of activities in Norway had been from the outset’.*5 This was 
undoubtedly an expression of the persistent irritation in the Army High 
Command at having been bypassed on the Norwegian campaign. Another 
explanation, however, would be the critical and sceptical attitude of Halder 
and Brauchitsch towards the proposed operations in the Finnish theatre of 
war. To what extent Halder ‘by all appearances’ allegedly disapproved of 
Brauchitsch’s step* it is impossible to establish. Finland and the northem 
wing of the future eastern front thus became an ‘OK W theatre of war’. Hitler’s 
intention was to assign regional command over the German and Finnish 
forces to Marshal Mannerheim. Mannerheim, however, during subsequent 
discussions declined to accept it, and thus no uniform command structure 
under supreme OKW control was achieved.* 

Once planning had reached that stage, the establishment of definite and 
specific contacts with Helsinki appeared to be the next logical step. In the 
diplomatic field the Finnish government had been meeting German requests 
since the beginning of the year: it had lifted existing conditions attaching to 

® See KTB OKW i. 348-9 (8 Mar. 1941); Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachtfithrung, 363 ff.; Halder, 
Diaries, 830ff. (17 Mar. 1940); also Hillgruber, Strategie, 502. On the demand of the naval 


operations staff see Salewski, Seeknegsie:tung, i. 367, and LMT xxxiv, No. 170-C, p. 7o1. 

®& Published in KTB OKW i. 1007-9, Doc. $4. 8 See ibid. ro1t-13, Doc. 57. 

™% See ibid. 352 (ii Mar. 1941), 355 (13 Mar. 1941), 10f2, Doc. 57 of 7 Apr. igqt; and IMT xxvi, 
No. 447-P5, p. §7. 

*§ See Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachrfihnmg, 367-8; Warlimont, Haxpiguartier, 157-8; KTB 
ORKW i. 362-4 (18 Mar. 1941}, also on the subsequent passages. 

™ Thus Warlimont, Haupiquartier, 158 n. 20. 

® On the problem of a joint supreme command see Ueberschar, ‘Guerre de coalition’, 40 ff. 
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transit ‘traffic, so that Germany, under that cover, was able to conduct a 
virtually uncontrolled deployment through Finland.™ Hitler’s observation at 
that ‘Fiihrer conference’ on 30 March 1941, when he explained to the prospec- 
tive commanding generals, field officers, and chiefs of staff his ideas of an 
ideological war of annihilation against Bolshevism, showed that he was very 
sceptical about the value of an alliance with the countries earmarked for 
participation in the campaign, and also about their combat value. He warned 
against illusions about Germany’s ‘allies’ and described the Finnish army as 
gallant but ‘numerically weak and not yet recovered’.® For these reasons alone 
it seemed inopportune to confide in those governments too soon, Moreover, 
the fact that Finland was maintaining diplomatic relations with Germany’s 
enemies made it seem inadvisable to inform Helsinki too soon about the plans 
for Barbarossa. 

The Soviet leadership did not remain unaware of the German troop move- 
ments through Finland into northern Norway; these were becoming increas- 
ingly frequent and could scarcely be concealed any longer. It was similarly 
aware of incipient German—Finnish scout patrols and reconnaissance flights 
over the Finno-Soviet frontier region. Intercepted Soviet communications 
made it clear that Moscow was carefully monitoring the troop movements and 
was bound to realize that such a concentration of forces exceeded the relief of 
servicemen going on leave from northern Norway.” These German measures 
should have reinforced the warnings passed on to the Soviet leadership by 
Churchill and the intelligence received from agents,® if Stalin—and this is 
described by Soviet historians as a mistaken assessment of the strategic situa- 
tion®—had not, in his own arbitrary judgement, arrived at a different conclu- 
sion for his own future tactics vis-a-vis Berlin. Stalin misjudged the 
importance of those warnings and interpreted Hivier’s measures as a purely 
diplomatic move in a political game of poker between two great powers, a 
game still related to Molotov’s last visit to Berlin. The German military 
attaché in Moscow therefore reported that, despite continuing call-ups and 
alerts by the Red Army, the fundamental line of Soviet foreign policy after 


% See German aide-mémoire of 15 Jan. 1941, Bliicher’s telegram No. 34 10 the foreign ministry 
of 21 Apt. 1941, Finnish atde-mémorre of 21 Jan. 1941, PA, Dt.Ges. Helsinki, Berichte t-2§0, 1941. 
On the extensive troop movements after the end of Mar. 1941 see Ueberschar, Hitler und Finniand, 
286-7. 

"9 See Halder, Diaries, 845 ff. (30 Mar. 1941}; Hillgruber, Strategie, 504. On the ‘Fiihrer 
conference’ of 30 Mar. 1941 see also sect. [.vi.2(4) at n. 53 (Forster). 

® Leonhard, Revolution, 109-10; Zhukov, Renuniscences, 216-17. On Moscow radio and Pravda 
teports see IMT xxxiv, No. 170-C (compilation by Vice-Adm. Assmann of Aug. 1943 on “The 
naval operations staff and the prehistory of the campaign against Russia’), p. 704, and FRUS 
(1941), i. 24 (reports from US Ambassador Steinhardt in Moscow to Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, 30 Apr. 1941). 

# See Churchill, Second World War, iii/1. 317 ff; FRUS (1941), i. 712 ff., 723; Deakin and Story, 
Richard Sorge, 255 f£.; also Hillgruber, Strategie, 434; Nekritsch and Grigorenko, Gemckschufi, 123~ 
36, 217-18, 248ff., 268; Telpuchowski, Geschichte des GroBen Vaterlandischen Krieges, 288 ff. 

* Geschichte der internationalen Beziehungen, ii, 112; Telpuchowski, Geschichte des Groflen 
Vaterlandischen Knieges, 42. 
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mid-April, following Germany’s successful campaign in the Balkans, was one 
of ‘appeasement’ vis-d-vis Hider. This was observed also with regard to 
Scandinavia, where Stalin not only avoided an exacerbation of bilateral rela- 
tions with Finland, but actually, in his policy vis-a-vis Hitler, showed particu- 
lar respect for German interests in that country. Moscow was anxious ‘to 
avoid any incident’.2s Thus even repeated frontier violations by German 


reconnaissance flights across the northern Finnish border produced no serious 
consequences.” 


4. GERMAN-FINNISH ARRANGEMENTS AND MEASURES FOR 
FINLaNnpD’s PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR AGAINST THE SOVIET UNION 


There was now a regular exchange of information between German and 
Finnish military quarters at local level, German scouting parties repeatedly 
visited the Finno-Soviet frontier area; divisional staffs exchanged liaison offic- 
ers, and as a result of contacts between Colonel Rossing, the German military 
attaché, and the Finnish general staff the first operational talks were held in 
Helsinki..5 These military arrangements between individual command au- 
thorities, however, still lacked a solid foundation in the form of contractually 
regulated, mutually harmonized, military co-operation between Berlin and 
Helsinki, with appropriate agreements, accepted as binding by both parties, on 
future joint action against the Soviet Union. This basic decision was being 
demanded with increasing urgency by the German service departments 
charged with the further planning and execution of operations,® whereas 
Hitler continued to refuse to inform cther governments prematurely on 
Barbarossa, fet alone to reveal his proposed date of attack. After mid-April, 
when Army HQ Norway issued to the corps HQs of its command the relevant 
instructions for the various offensive operations,” it became indispensable for 


" IMT xxxiv, No. 170-C, p. 703 (see above, n. go). 

% See telegram No. 233, Biicher to foreign ministry, 9 Apr. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, 
vol. iti; DGFP d xii, No. 381, pp. 602-3. 

% See 2. Geb. Div., la, activity report, 30 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 28-2/v. 8. On the German 
scouting actions see the activity reports of the 2nd Mountain Div. for Apr. and May 1941, ibid., 
also activity report 3. Geb.Div., Ia, to June tgq1, BA-MA RH 28-3/v. 5, and Bericht uber 
Erkundungsreise vom 9. bis 12.4.1941 mit Gen.Maj. Ernst Schlemmer (2. Geb.Div.) [Report on 
a scouting tour g—12 Apr. 1941 with Maj.-Gen, Ernst Schlemmer, 2nd Mountain Div.], BA-MA, 
XEX, A.K., 15085/33. See also Jagerskiéld, Falamarskalken, 279ff., and on subsequent military 
arrangements Jokipii, ‘Finland’s Entrance’; id., Jarkosodan synty. 

* See data on representations and questions to Hitler by Raeder and Diet! towards the end of 
Apr. 1941 in ‘Fihrer Conferences’, 193 (20 Apr. 1941), and Hef, Etsmeerfront, 29; also teletype 
AOK Norwegen Ia No. 52/41 to Geb. Korps Norwegen, ig Apr. 1941, and Geb.Korps Norwegen 
Ia No. 146/41 to AQK Norwegen, 18 Apr. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/4. 

37 See Ueberschdr, Hiller und Finnland, 288-9; Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 129-30. The 
operations orders covered ‘Silver Fox’ (the operation mounted from northern and central 
Finland), ‘Reindeer’ (the operation to safeguard the Petsamo region), ‘Platinum Fox’ (the 
operation against Polyarnyy and Murmansk), and ‘Polar Fox’ (the thrust from the Rovaniemi area 
to the White Sea). Qn the code-names see also Uhlich, ‘Decknamen deutscher Unternehmen’, 
$20, 523. 
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political and military talks to be started at top level—the more so as the ever 
increasing volume of provisions and material arriving in northern Finland, as 
well as the stockpiling of supplies and the assembly of the formations, de- 
manded close co-operation with Finnish authorities. The Wehrmacht com- 
mander (WB) Norway urgently called for such co-operation: 


So that we can move beyond the non-commital preliminary military talks that have 
taken piace already and arrive at an urgently needed binding military arrangement with 
Finland, the political prerequisites will first have to be created by a binding treaty with 
Finland. Moreover, the operational tasks assigned to the Finnish armed forces overall 
need to be precisely formulated. Net until these preconditions are met can genuinely 
useful negotiations begin within the scope of WB’s duties and produce results. Such 
talks must open early enough for their outcome to be utilized in good time fer the 
conclusion of preparations in northern and central Finland.* 


Although Hitler had expressly—‘for political reasons’-~reserved for him- 
self the approval of further talks with Helsinki, Colonel-General von 
Falkenhausen repeatedly requested an early decision on when he could expect 
the conclusion of preliminary political matters with Finland, as important 
preliminary work and preparations could only be put in effect ‘once close 
military co-operation with Finland has been made possible by a binding 
political treaty’. 

After Hitler had once more postponed the negotiations with the Finnish 
government and the Finnish high command, originally scheduled for the 
middle of May 1941, the Wehrmacht High Command on 28 April 1941 
eventually confirmed that Hitler, having now fixed the date of Barbarossa for 
22 June, had at the same time authorized preparations for official talks with the 
Finns.’ Hitler’s directive of 1 May 1941 definitively laid down the opening of 
political talks with the states earmarked for participation in the war—whereby 
Finland was to be notified before Hungary and Romania—as well as of 
ensuing military consultations between the German army commands and 
Finnish headquarters.'' However, Hitler’s intention, on grounds of security, 
to discuss participation in Barbarossa by the pro-German states under the 
guise of defensive measures to cover a presumed impending large-scale Ger- 


% W.B. Norwegen No. 46/41 g.-Kdos. Chefs. to OKW/WFSVAbt. L, 17 Apr. 1941, BA-MA, 
20. Armee, 12564/6, 

* Notification AOK Norwegen la No. §1/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Mountain Co. Norway, 19 Apr. 
1941, and teletype W.B. Norwegen, Ia No. 55/41 g.-Kdos. Chefs. to OK WAV FSt/Abt. L, 23 Apr. 
1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/4. 

wo See the talks in OKW on 22 Apr. 1941, KTB OK Wi. 384-5, and on 28 Apr. 1941, IMT xxvi, 
No. 873-PS, pp. 399-400, and in Jacobsen, 1939-1945, 237- Also minute of OK WAV FSvAbt. L 
No. 44594/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 28 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/575. 

1 OKW/WFSVAbL L (I Op} No. 44638/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 1 May 1941: see DGFP p xii, No. 
431, pp. 685-6; Hitlers Weisungen, No. 216, pp. 91-2 (not in trans.}. The appendices and 
supplements attached to the directive, governing the scope of military consultations, betr. 
Besprechung Chef WFSt mit Vertretern Finniands {re conference of chief of Wehrmacht oper- 
ations staff with Finnish representatives}, are not published there; they are in BA-MA, 20. Anmee, 
20844/4. See also Halder, Diaries, 894-5 (30 Apr. 1941). 
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man operation in the west (Sea Lion) made it clear from the outset that he did 
not propose to comply with the wishes of the various commands for properly 
negotiated treaties with the envisaged participants on their functions in 
Barbarossa. Hitler was not prepared to subject the military and political 
decisions he had already made to any discussion within the framework of 
treaty negotiations. It was cltar that, from the very start, he was laying claim 
to conducting ‘his’ war against the Soviet Union untrammeiled by the possible 
wishes of his allies. 

Hitier’s conditions for co-operation with his allies emerge also from his 
directive of 3 April 1941 for the Balkan campaign. That directive made it clear 
that the military tasks assigned to participating forces derived from his, Hit- 
ler’s, political war aims, and that he reserved for himself the unified leadership 
also in matters of military operations.'? Even before the beginning of 
Barbarossa, Hitler in a discussion with General Antonescu made it clear that 
this principle applied also to the war against the Soviet Union: ‘An operation 
ranging from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea requires unified central 
guidance. That, naturally, is in our hands.’'3 The forthcoming talks with the 
pro-German states could not therefore be concerned with a carefully harmon- 
ized conduct of a coalition war or with consideration of each participant’s 
interests and war aims. Such a procedure was in line with the intentions of the 
political leadership: there was no question of conceding special interests to the 
other governments. 

Halder and Brauchitsch also criticized the fact that, despite Hitler’s direc- 
tive of 1 May 1941, Army High Command responsibility for the negotiations 
on the military operations out of northern and south-east Finland continued 
to be ill-defined, that the Wehrmacht High Command was too anxious to keep 
the whole of the action in Finland in its own hands, that in consequence the 
schedule for Barbarossa could not be kepi with regard to Finland, and that 
solution of the ‘Finland problem’ was not therefore making any headway.'* 
Considering the fast that, ever since August 1940, the Army High Command 
had been viewing the plans for a large-scale offensive mounted from Finland 
with disapproval and scepticism, and had been anxious to avoid a frittering 
away of German offensive strength among too many points of main effort, it 
is hardly surprising that Colonel-General Halder also refused to make ad- 
ditional forces available for supporting a Finnish attack on Hanko or for a 
surprise strike against the White Sea Canai.'5 There was fierce criticism of the 
splitting-up of forces called for by the present operations plan and of the 
failure to form a clear point of main effort for the proposed capture of 


1 See Hitler's Directives, No. 26, pp. 63-4. 

*. Discussion with Gen. Antonescu in Munich on 12 June 1941, ORW/WFESt/Abt. L (I Op) 
No. 44981/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 17 June 1941, BA-MA RH 41-I/v. 40. On the problems of the 
conduct of the German-Finnish coalition war see Ueberschdr, ‘Guerre de coalition’, 44 ff., and 
id., ‘Koalitionskriegfiihrung im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 357 ff. 

4 Halder, Diaries, gol (4 May 1941), 918-19 (14 May 1941), 926 (#7 May 1941). 

Ss See KTB ORW 1. 319 (11 Feb. 1941); OKH’s reply in Halder, Diaries, 982-3 (44 Feb. 1941). 
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Leningrad and for co-operation between Army Group North and the German 
and Finnish forces operating north of it with a view to staging a far-ranging 
envelopment of the entire Soviet northern front. It seemed illogical that, on 
the one hand, major forces were being employed against Murmansk and the 
Murmansk railway, while on the other General fod] of the Wehrmacht opera- 
tions staff should declare that the only attainable objective was ‘the safeguard- 
ing of the Petsamo region; anything more will be a gift’. Even before the 
crucial discussions were opened with representatives of the Finnish armed 
forces, Halder made the highly critical observation that Army High Command 
utterly rejected any wide-ranging offensive warfare launched from Scandinavia 
on the northern wing: “The whole undertaking is an expedition, not an 
operation. It is a shame to waste the men allocated for this purpose.” This 
point of view was the more justified as Army High Command’s reserves for the 
proposed eccentric advance on the eastern front were in very short supply; 
whatever forces were at all available should have been made ready for the 
decisive operation. 

Official political and military contacts between Germany and Finland were 
inaugurated on 20 May 1941 with a call by Minister Schnurre on President 
Ryti. As Hitler’s personal emissary, Schnurre—whose true reason for making 
the trip was being Kept from the press—was instructed to inform the Finnish 
government about Molotov’s demands in November and about the likelihood 
of an imminent war with the Soviet Union. He was also to convey an invitation 
for a military delegation to be sent to Germany with a view to co-ordinating 
proposed measures. Schnurre confirmed German support for Finland and 
assured the Finnish president that Hitler would regard a Soviet attack on 
Finland as a casus belli. However, no formal treaty between the two countries, 
as suggested by the German command authorities, was yet concluded, nor was 
there any information on, or harmonization of, the two parties’ war aims. 

Ryti and those members of his cabinet whom he had informed approved the 
proposal for joint military talks, and negotiations between the German high 
commands and a Finnish military delegation under the chief of the Finnish 
general staff, Heinrichs, began on 25 May 1941. In an exchange of views with 
Keitel, Jodl, Halder, Wehrmacht High Command officers, the high com- 
mands of the three services, and Army HQ Norway, the members of the 
Finnish delegation were briefed in detail on German operational intentions 
and on the tasks to be assigned to the Finns.'* 

‘6 Jodl’s letter to Dietl of 15 May 1941, BA-MA, XIX, A.K., 19085/33: Sondertatigkeitsbericht 
Vorbereitung des Feldzuges gegen Rufiland (Special activity report: preparatory work for the 
campaign against Russia], 7. For general criticism of the overall plan see Uhlig, ‘Das Einwirken 
Hitiers’, 204. 

7 Haider, Diaries, 919 (14 May 1941); see also ibid. go3-4 (§ May 1941). 

8 On the opening of the talks see Procopé, Sowseyustiz, 145; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 407-8; 
correspondence Mil.Att. Helsinki and Art.Abt. in OKH and Att.Abt. with Op.Abt/OKH, 22 May 
and 24 May 1941, BA-MA H 27/43. On the course of the taiks see Halder, Diaries, 937 (26 May 


1941); Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachifithrung, 387; Lofiberg, Im Wehrmachifithrungsstab, 114. The 
presentation by Wuornen, Harory of Finland, 367, to the effect that ‘the Germans did not mention 
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These discussions at last, in conjunction with the German troop transits and 
deployment moves, removed any doubts about an impending armed conflict 
with the Soviet Union. General Jodi deliberately referred to the participation 
of other states on the German side as a ‘crusade against Bolshevism’. The 
Finns, however, initially avoided committing themselves or entering into 
binding agreements, for which in any case they had no full powers. As a result, 
a number of detailed problems remained unresolved. From the point of view 
of Army HQ Norway, which depended on appropriate co-operation with the 
Finns, the talks did not produce a satisfactory outcome. 

Divergences in operational intentions emerged especially with regard to 
Finnish participation or support, as requested by the German side, for opera- 
tions against Murmansk and Salla~Kandalaksha, and for the attack on 
Leningrad by means of Finnish thrusts beyond the old Finno-Soviet 
frontier. Whereas Jod! believed that the Finnish main front in Karelia 
needed only to hold the frontier defensively, as the Soviet front would 
‘automatically’ collapse with the progressive advance of Army Group 
North, Halder demanded offensive action by the Finnish army at its front 
in the south-east.'* According to the intentions of the Army High Command, 
co-operation with the main Finnish forces was to take place west or east 
of Lake Ladoga, according to the progress of operations by the German 
Army Group North in its attack on Leningrad after the crossing of the 
Dvina. Lieutenant-General Heinrichs, on the other hand, wished to 
engage the Finnish attack force only for limited objectives within the 
framework of the ‘Histola offensive’, ic. for the reconquest of former 
Finnish sovereign territory north-west of Lake Ladoga (see Map Lvi.1).' 
An operation east of Lake Ladoga, he believed, could only, for reasons of 
supplies, be conducted roughly as far as a line from Olonets to Petrozavodsk. 
The Finnish reservations show that the intended advance across the Svir, in 
particular, as part of a wide-ranging envclopment operation against Lenin- 
grad, did not meet with the agreement of the Finnish high command. This 
divergence in the operational concept may be seen also as a symptom of the 
two countries’ different war aims, which had not yet been openly discussed, 
and of Helsinki’s resultant hesitant political attitude. It also emerged that the 
Finnish army would only be able to assume the tasks assigned to it if it was 


Operation Barbarossa’, can no Jonger be maintained now that the minutes of the talks have been 
found. On the minutes of the OKW talks see DGFP p xii, No. 554, pp. 879-85, and teletype Col. 
Buschenhagen to AOK Norwegen No. 105/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 26 May 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 
20844/5. On the OKH talks see OKH/GenStdH-Op.Abt. IN No.gg1/4t g.Kdos. Chefs., 26 May 
1941, BA-MA& H 3/1, On the naval talks see Seekriegsieitung B, No. 1, Skil. [ Op. 00748/41 g.Kdos. 
Chefs., 27 May 1941, BA-MA OKM, Case §27/PG 32601. On ‘Questions on co-operation of the 
air forces’ see Miiller-Hillebrand, Militaérische Zusammenarbeit, 386, MGFA P-108/f1, and per- 
sonal papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, BA-MA N 300/2. 


to On the divergent intentions of Jodi and Halder see Abt. Ausland No. 183/ 41 g-Kdos. Chefs. 
Aus). Il] Org., 28 May 1941 (letter from Capt. Leopold Biirkner), BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5, 
"© See Upton, Finland rogo-1941, 252; Jagerskidld, Marskalken av Finland, 88 ff. 
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mobilized in good time. But as Hitler, for security reasons, had been anxious 
to avoid a premature discovery of the German deployment, in case the Soviets 
took countermeasures, the Finnish mobilization and hence the beginning of 
operations in Finland had to be scheduled for dates after the German attack. 
These postponements ran down along the Finno-Soviet frontier from north to 
south. 

There was, however, agreement on the proposed division of command in 
northern and southern Finland: in the north the Wehrmacht High Command 
was in charge through Army HQ Norway, while in the south Marshal 
Mannerheim was in command also of any non-Finnish contingents assigned 
to that front. Direct harmonization was to be ensured by a German liaison 
staff in the Finnish HQ. Significantly, the Finnish military delegation repeat- 
edly pointed out that Finland urgently needed extensive German deliveries of 
weapons and foodstuffs for the impending war. Operations by naval forces in 
the Baltic, under the unified command of the German Naval Command 
North (General Admiral Carls), were to be ‘offensive operations’, such as the 
laying of extensive minefields and actions by motor torpedo-boats and U- 
boats. To make it impossible for Soviet Baltic units to exit from the Baltic, the 
Finnish navy was to seal them off inside the Gulf of Finland. Harmonization 
of plans and tactical operations by the two independently operating naval 
forces was to be ensured by the exchange of liaison staffs. Finnish requests for 
an early German—or at least joint—occupation of Aland (Ahvenanmaa in 
Finnish), Hanko, and Suursari, on the other hand, proved unrealizable, the 
more so as Hitler on 2 June expressly ruled that this was an ‘exclusively 
Finnish affair’.'"" In the conversations it also emerged that both German and 
Finnish leaderships were greatly concerned about possible Soviet preventive 
measures during the continuing German~Finnish deployment. Hitler there- 
fore gave instructions that the defence of northern Norway and the operations 
for the occupation of the Petsamo region must be instantly executable at short 
notice and that they were to be triggered immediately by clearly identified 
Soviet preventive measures. 

The second stage of the military negotiations took place between 3 and 5 
June 1941, when Colonel Buschenhagen from Army HQ Norway, represent- 
ing the Wehrmacht High Command, and Colonel Kinzel from the Foreign 
Armies East Department, representing the Army High Command, along with 
Colonel Réssing, the military attaché in Helsinki, called on the Finnish gen- 
eral staff to hear their comment and answers to the German proposals. These 
talks in Helsinki, with the results they produced, have to be viewed as the 
definitive basis of military co-operation between the two countries. After their 
conclusion it was clear to the Army High Command that the Finnish govern- 
ment was prepared ‘for full participation’ and would tackle the tasks assigned 


' Feletype B. No. 1 Sk. I Op 00803/41 op Chefs. to Group North, 3 June 1941, BA-MA 
OKM, Case 527/PG 32601, and teletype OK W/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44832/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
2 June 1941, to W.B. Norwegen, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5. 
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to it ‘with sails set full’."? Colonel-General Halder expected a far-ranging 
massive participation of the Finnish army in connection with the German 
operations against Leningrad. A Finnish government memorandum presented 
to the German officers, taking up the Wehrmacht High Command wording of 
a “crusade against Bolshevism’, pointed out that Finland’s participation and 
interest in the impending war against the Soviet Union were ‘by no means of 
purely operational or military-technical character’, but that Hitler’s intention 
to have this military confrontation with Bolshevism was being seen ‘as a 
historic token of a great era’. The crucial moment for the struggle against 
Finland’s age-old enemy had arrived.'3 

The detailed arrangements envisaged the subordination of Finnish units to 
German command and their participation in the attack on the Murmansk 
railway, as well as the handing-over of Finnish airfields to the Luftwaffe. 
German units were to be employed on the capture of the Soviet military base 
of Hanko. The line from Oulo to Belomorsk was to divide the German and 
Finnish operations and command areas in the north and south of the country. 
Meanwhile the Finnish high command was willing to consider the execution 
of the main Finnish attack—in line with German wishes—both west and east 
of Lake Ladoga as far as the Svir. The Finns also agreed to carry out a phased 
mobilization beginning on 0 June 1941. For domestic and constitutional 
reasons, however, the Finnish government declined to open hostilities against 
the Soviet Union on its own initiative. Moscow’s measures in response to the 
German attack would therefore have to be presented as having ‘provoked 
[Finland] into attacking’.'4 

Despite Finland’s readiness for military co-operation, Finnish political 
reservations about National Socialist hegemony and a new order in Europe 
also emerged clearly during these negotiations. Helsinki did not enter into any 
firm commitments which would result in Finland’s automatic participation in 
Hitler’s war against the Soviet Union. Licutenant-General Heinrichs also 
regretted interference by SS agencies in the Finnish reserve army when, with 
official sanction from both sides, they were recruiting Finnish volunteers for 
the Waffen-SS. He also warned ‘against any attempt to set up a kind of 
Quisling government; this would be bound to cut short any further collabora- 
tion between Finland and Germany’.''5 The persisting problems and conflicts 
conceming proposed military and political co-operation between the two 
states were typically revealed by the fact that Berlin did not give Helsinki any 


'™ See Ergebnis der deutsch-finnischen Besprechungen in Helsinki [Results of the German- 
Finnish discussions in Helsinki}, 3-5 June 1941, published in Ueberschir, Hider und Finniand, 
336-7; also the note in Halder, Diaries, gag (7 June 1941), and abridged version in DGFP pb xii, 
Na. 592, p. 963. 

‘) Finnish ‘Pro Memoria’, 2 June 19q4t, published in Ueberschar, Hider und Finnland, 3353 
further references to the minutes of the tatks ibid. 294-5. 


“4 OKH/Fremde Heere Ost/Chef No. 74/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., Kinzel’s minutes of 10 June 194t, 
BA-MA Hi 3/t. 


"5 Sbid.; see also Jagerskiold, Falimarskalken, 290 ff. 
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precise information on the planned opening of the war or about German war 
aims, and that Hitler, even after the military talks, chung to his instruction that 
the Finns were to be briefed on German operational intentions only to the 
degree absolutely necessary for successful local co-operation. This situation, 
on the other hand, made it possible for the Finnish government to claim for 
itself the right to its own free decision on participation in the war--even 
though, with numerous German troops stationed in Finland, such a claim 
was of a purely formal character and ‘in practice f{had] long been 
pre-empted’.''6 

On 5 June 1941 Hitler approved the ‘Schedule for Barbarossa’ prepared by 
the Wehrmacht High Command; this also laid down deployment, assembly, 
and attack dates for the drives against Murmansk and Kandalaksha.''? The 
amended version of ‘Deployment Directive Barbarossa’ of 8 June 1941'" laid 
greater emphasis on the offensive task alongside the defensive one of protect- 
ing northern Norway. ‘If necessary’, Army HQ Norway had to execute ‘Rein- 
deer’ even before the beginning of operations and, in co-operation with 
Finnish forces, protect the Petsamo nickel-mines, which were vital to German 
armaments. Murmansk, the enemy’s important base, was to be encircled 
(Operation Silberfuchs) and, once additional attacking forces had been 
brought up, captured. The directive further ruled that Army HQ Norway, 
which already came under the Wehrmacht High Command as the staff of the 
‘Wehrmacht commander Norway’, was also to be ‘directly subordinated to the 
Wehrmacht High Command?’ for the operations envisaged under Barbarossa. 
In the final version of the deployment directive the plan for two Finnish 
directions of attack ‘on both sides of Lake Ladoga’ had been abandoned; now, 
in synchronization with the crossing of the Dvina by Army Group North, only 
one Finnish attack was laid down ‘in accordance with the demands of the 
Army High Command with its point of main effort etther east or west of Lake 
Ladoga, as far towards the east as possible’ for wide-ranging co-operation 
across the Svir. 

While the talks in Helsinki were still going on, extensive German transports, 
under the code-name ‘Blue Fox’, were shipped across the Baltic to the 
northern Finnish ports on the Gulf of Bothnia. For camouflage reasons these 
were Officially described as relief moves within the transit agreements for the 
troops stationed in northern Norway; in fact they were a transfer of corps 
troops of Higher Command XXXVI and té69th Infantry Division with roughly 
32,000 men by sea from Germany and Norway, as well as of the SS Combat 
Group North with about 8,oco men by land to northern Finland.'’ Special 


"6 Hillgruber, Strategie, 493. 

"7 ‘Zeitplan Barbarossa’, OK W/WFSt/Abt. L No. 44842/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 1 June 1941, IMT 
xxxiv, No. 039-C, pp. 228 ff. 

4 Final version in Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachtfiihrung, 353-4, and Halder, KTB ii, app. 2, pp. 
463--9 (not in trans.}, also on the following passage. 

'@ See the transport data in 2. Geb.Div., fa, activity reports 1 Mar-18 June 1941, BA-MA RH 
28-2/v. 8, and 3. Geb.Div., Ia, activity reports 1 Mar—18 June 1941, BA-MA RH 28-3/v. 5; also 
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agreements concerning the by then large number of German troops stationed 
in Finland were concluded between the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
Finnish high command on ro July 1941. These regulated administrative mat- 
ters and granted the German troops special extraterritorial rights.’" After 10 
June 1941 the Finnish government reinforced its frontier troops. On 11 June 
1941 the ‘Command Post Fihland’ was set up as a forward German command 
authority of Army HQ Norway near Rovaniemi. Infantry General Waldemar 
Erfurth of the Army High Command arrived in Helsinki as the newly ap- 
pointed ‘Commander of Liaison Staff North’. Only then were the Finnish 
cabinet and parliament informed by President Ryti of impending co-operation 
with the Third Reich. The arrangements concluded with the German auth- 
orities and the mobilization dates agreed with them were now explicitly 
approved. But before ordering general total mobilization, the Finnish govern- 
ment demanded a binding assurance from Berlin that the intended armed 
conflict with the Soviet Union would actually materialize. It may be assumed 
that a Tass report from Moscow on 14 June 1941, discounting all rumours of 
war, had irritated the Finnish government. On the strength of a personal 
authorization by Hitler, Colonel Buschenhagen on 16 June confirmed in 
Helsinki that the outbreak of war could be confidently expected. After this, 
Helsinki ordered general mobilization.""' 

Colonel-General von Falkenhorst was one of the military leaders present at 
Hitler’s great ‘Fithrer conference’ on 44 June 1941, when Hitler once more 
rehearsed the prehistory, reasons, and execution of his war against the Soviet 
Union, trying to attune his listeners to the imminent opening of the war in the 
east. On £5 June rg41 the Finnish II] Corps and the security group in Petsamo 
were directly subordinated to Army HQ Norway. Several advance elements of 
Mountain Corps Norway had already been pushed forward into the Petsamo 
region. In consequence, the whole of northern Finland was now under the 
command of Colonel-General von Falkenhorst, while in the south Marshal 
Mannerheim took over command of roughly 16 divisions with some 200,000 
men.'? The Finnish supreme commander, moreover, was given command 


AOK Norway Ia No. 98/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 29 May 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5, and §. Ski, 
KTB, pt. 4, BA-MA OKM, ILI M 1000/20-2. On the seaborne transports see also Meister, 
Seekrieg, 10. 


"0 See ‘Besondere Anordnungen fir die im finnischen Hoheitsgebiet untergebrachten 
Deutschen Truppen’ (Special instructions for the German troops quartered on Finnish sovereign 
territory], OK W/WFSt/Abt. L IV/Qu No. 44903/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 10 June 1941, BA-MA H 27/ 
43. 
™ DGFP p xii, No. 624, p. 1023, and No. 636, pp. 1038-9. Also teletype No. 751, Col. 
Buschenhagen to OKW for Gen. Jodl, 14 June 1941, and Hitler’s reply by telegram, FM Keitel to 
Buschenhagen, 15 June tgqt, both in BA-MA H 27/43. For the separate mobilization dates see 
teletype No, 699, Mil_Att. Helsinki to OKH/Att. Abt., 9 June 1941, ibid, See also Halder, Diaries, 
952 (10 June (941); Mannerheim, Mernozrs, 410; Makela, Im Rucken des Feindes 79. 

"2 See AOK Norwegen-Befehlsstelle Finnland Abt. Ia No. 39/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., Armeebefcht 
zur Ubernahme des Befehls in Nordfinnland {Army order for the assumption of command in 
northern Finland], 17 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/2. On the Finnish strength see Ploetz, 
Kriegsnitue?, 329 ff. The total of 650,000 men given in Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, ili. 404, 
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over the German units promised him on the opening of hostilities, for the 
attack on the Soviet naval base of Hanko. The Finnish air forces, also under 
Mannerheim’s command, consisted of 307 front-line aircraft, of which 243 
were operational (see Diagram I.vi.1).'3 Air Fleet 5 under Colonel-General 
Jergen Stumpf, responsible for German air warfare in Scandinavia, Denmark, 
and northern Finland, had as its main task the aerial defence and protection 
of the Norwegian region north of the Arctic Circle, with the forces of the 
‘Luftwaffe General for Northern Norway’, as well as support for operations 
‘Reindeer’ and ‘Silver Fox’, to be conducted by Army HQ Norway in northern 
Finland and northern Russia.'* In addition it was to fly strategic missions 
against the port installations of Murmansk and Kandalaksha, the Murmansk 
railway, and the White Sea Canal. For the discharge of these tasks, some of 
which had been assigned to the Luftwaffe as requirements of the navy, an 
‘operational group, special duties’ had been set up in mid-June 1941 under the 
‘Air Leader Kirkenes’, Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) Andreas Nielsen, 
as a forward command post of Air Fleet 5 in Kirkenes. By comparison with the 
Soviet rst Air Division facing him (its HQ staff in Kandalaksha), with its 5-6 
air regiments (about 145 aircraft, of which some 80 were bombers), the 
‘Operations Staff Nielsen’ with its total of 80-90 operational aircraft had 
rather scant forces available for its extensive list of tasks.’*5 

Shortly afterwards Major-General Walter Lorenz and Rear-Admiral Reimar 
von Bonin were appointed chiefs of specific liaison staffs of the Luftwaffe and 


results from Suomen Sota 1941-1945, i. 352, where all mobilized fighting forces, territorial, 
fronuer-guard, and other auxiliary troops under the Finnish defence ministry were included in the 
calculation. 


"9 Of the 243 operational aircraft 186 were fighters, 26 bombers, and 31 reconnaissance, liaison, 
and transport machines. According to a report by the German air attaché, in June 1941 the 
Finnish air force comprised 181 operational aircraft, of which 132 were fighters, 21 bombers, and 
28 reconnaissance planes: see telegram No. 444, Blicher to foreign ministry, 16 July 1941, PA, 
D.Ges. Helsinki, Berichte 251-550, 1941. Ploetz, Kriegsmittet, 333, reports 222 aircraft; according 
to Deutschland um zwetten Weitkrieg, i. 566, the number was 225. 

4 On the tasks and instructions of Air Fleet 5 see KTB OK Wi. 1011-13, and W.B. Norwegen 
la No. 66/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Air Fleet 5 re ‘Silver Fox’, 8 May 1941, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/ 
33; OKW/WFSt/L (1 Op) No. 44883/41 g-Kdos. Chefs. to Ob.d.L., Fii.Stab la betr. ‘Einsatz der 
Luftwaffe in Finnland’ [re “Luftwaffe employment in Finland’], 4 June 1941, AOK Norwegen Ia 
No. 145/41 g.Kdos. (Silberfuchs) betr. ‘Einsatz der Luftwaffe’ [re ‘Luftwaffe employment’], 10 
June 1941, and Air Fleet 5 HQ la No. 88/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. betr. Weisungen fir den Kampf im 
Faille ‘Barbarossa’ [re Directives for operations in the event of Barbarossa], 12 June 1941, all in 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5. 

"8 For the area of the ‘operational group, special duties’ the following were available; 1 Gruppe 
dive-bomber units, 1 transport Gruppe, 1 bomber Gruppe, 1 Schwann ‘destroyer’ planes, 1 
fighter Staffel, 1 close-range reconnaissance Kette, and the ‘long-range reconnaissance Kette 
Lapland’. See Der Chef der Luftflotte 5 ta/O.Qu. Nr. 1222/41 betr, ‘Einsatzbruppe 2.b.v.” [re 
‘operational group. special duttes’], 5 June 1941, and Luftflottenkommando 5 fa/O.Qu. 1223/41 
g.Kdos. Ib betr. Vorgeschobener Gefechtsstand des Luftflottenkommandos § [re forward com- 
mand post of Air Fleet 5 HQ], 6 June 1941, both in BA~MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5; also Girbig, 
Jagdgeschwader 5, 12, 20, 23, 278, 333; Knabe, Auge Dieds, 47 ff. On the Soviet air forces see 
Héheres Kommando XXXVI, Abt. Ic 258/41 geh. Nachrichtenblatt No. 2: Truppenverteilung 
und Sefestigungen [Distribution of troops and fortifications], 17 June 1941, BA-MA, XXXVEL 
Geb.K., 22102/9. 


DiaGcram I.vi.1. German—Finnish Deployment and Disposition of Soviet Forces 
from North to South, 30 June 1941 
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Source: Suomen Sota 1941-1945, ix. 442-24; Geschichte des zrveiten weltkrieges. iii, 106. 
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navy respectively; they ranked equal with General Erfurth’s liaison staff, who, 
strictly speaking, were responsible for the overall co-ordination of German— 
Finnish operations in the far north. As, in addition, the German military 
attaché at the Helsinki legation had been charged with various tasks relating to 
the stationing and employment of German troops in Finland, there was 
from the outset no clear delineation of responsibilities in the area of co- 
operation with the Finnish high command—a situation aggravated by the 
fact that Marshal Mannerheim had dispatched General Hérald Oehquist to 
Germany as his own liaison officer with the Wehrmacht and the Army High 
Commands. ' 

It was not possible to keep the German deployment movements or the 
Finnish mobilization measures entirely secret. Just like the US embassy and 
the Swedish and British governments, so the Soviet leadership was aware of 
the troop concentrations in Finland. Although Helsinki replied evasively to 
Soviet enquiries about the reason for the mobilization of Finland’s armed 
forces, Stalin clung to his foreign-policy line.” It was this formally correct 
behaviour of the Soviet Union that seemed to make it difficult for Marshal 
Mannerheim to find a suitable casus belli. The Finnish intelligence service was 
unable to discover inside the Soviet Union any major responses or reactions to 
the German and Finnish preparations for attack. Despite a preliminary alert, 
there were no identifiable indications that the Soviet armed forces or the 
troops along the Finnish frontier—which had been reinforced since the sum- 
mer of 1940—were prepared for an imminent German—Finnish attack. In- 
stead, Moscow’s Baltic Fleet withdrew to Leningrad and maintained passive 
positions, with the result that German mine-laying units, some of which had 
been stationed in Finnish ports since 18 June, were able without any inter- 
ference, even before the beginning of the war, to lay the minefields not only for 
the ‘Wartburg’ barrages in the Baltic between the island of Saaremaa (Osel) 
and the coast at Liepaja but also in the Gulf of Finland. Not until 21 June 1941 
was the Red Banner Baltic Fleet put on immediate alert; during the night of 
21-2 June German mine-laying vessels in the Gulf of Finland came under 
fire."* It seems doubtful, therefore, that the Soviet government had identified 


26 On the establishment of a liaison staff see personal papers of Gen, Erfurth, Tagebuch, i. 
14ff., BA-MA N 257/1; Halder, Diaries, 822 (7 Mar. 1941), 939 (27 May 1941), 947-8 (6 June 
1941), 960-1 (20 June 1941); OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (II) No. 1450/41 g.Kdos. ‘Dienstan- 
weisung fir den Kommandeur des “Verbindungsstabes Nord”’ [Service instruction for the 
commander of ‘Liaison Staff North’], 6 June 1941, BA-MA H 27/43; also Ueberschar, ‘Guerre de 
coalition’, 45 ff. On the appointment of the ‘Liaison officer of the Luftwaffe commander-in-chief 
with the operations staff of the Finnish armed forces’ see telerype OKW/WESt/Abt. L (I L Op) 
No. 44968/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to AOK Norwegen, 14 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5. 

"1 See telegrams (Nos. 439, 443), Minister von Bliicher to the foreign ministry, 16 June 1941, 
also No. 472, 20 June 194!, PA, Biro St.S. Finnland, vol. iii; and Blaueeeif-Buch, ii. 36. 

28 See M.Dv. No. 601, Operationen und Taktik, Auswertung wichtiger Ereignisse des 
Seekrieges [Operations and tactics, evaluation of major events in the war at sea}, pt. 12, Der 
Ostseekrieg gegen Rufland zm Jahr 1941 [The war in the Baltic against Russia in 1941}, OKM 
(Kriegswiss. Abt.), Berlin, Jan. 1944; also Makeld, Int Riicken des Feindes, 81-2; Rohwer, 
‘Minenkrieg’, 16-17; Meister, Seekrieg, 10; Kuznecow, Ant Vorabend, 349-50, 354, 374- 
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the full scale of the Finnish mobilization measures or interpreted them cor- 
rectly in conjunction with other warnings of an attack by Hitler. It certainly 
became obvious at the Finno-Soviet frontier that the deployment of German 
and Finnish troops could not be viewed ag a reaction to an allegedly impend- 
ing Soviet coup against Finland. Here too the National Socialist thesis of a 
pre-emptive strike against an alleged Bolshevik deployment for war was 
proved not to agree with the facts. 

Right up to the beginning of Barbarossa the Finnish government insisted 
that the Soviet Union should bear the ‘odium of aggressor’. It was therefore 
careful to avoid taking the first step before Hitler, and indeed would not even 
more simultaneously with the German main attack. It was important to it to 
create the impression, before its own public and parliament, that it was being 
dragged into the war by Soviet offensive actions. As a result, a special situation 
arose in that Finland on 22 June 1941 did not take part in the attack on the 
Soviet Union, though it made its territory fully available to the German army, 
navy, and air force, and indeed had already placed its own troops in northern 
Finland under German command, Thus, on 22 June 1941 the Mountain 
Corps Norway was able to move into the Petsamo area according to plan and 
to deploy for its operation against Murmansk. With Helsinki’s approval, 
reconnaissance and offensive missions against Soviet targets in the Murmansk 
area were flown by the German Air Fleet 5 from Finnish airfields or were 
carried out by overflying Finnish territory. Finnish units simultaneously occu- 
pied the until then demilitarized Aland Islands, and the Finnish government 
continued its mobilization measures as agreed with Germany. 

In spite of these measures, on the day of the German attack against the 
Soviet Union Helsinki issued a declaration of neutrality."° The value and 
truthfulness of that ‘neutrality’ were, however, revealed in Hitler’s public 
‘proclamation to the German people’ and his order of the day to the ‘soldiers 
of the eastern front’ of 22 June 1941, when he stated that German soldiers ‘in 
alliance with Finnish divisions’ were standing along the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean and in Finland, so as to jointly protect that country." In order to 
weaken the impression of being an ‘ally on Hitler’s side’ and to correct the idea 
that, with the German attack, Finland automatically entered the war against 
the Soviet Union, the Finnish government instructed its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to explain that it would remain neutral in this new war as long as 
possible. President Ryti was gratified to receive Hitler’s official message re- 
garding the validity and confirmation of the German~—Finnish agreements 
concluded by the military commands of both countries."?' There was a variety 
of tactical reasons for Finland’s ‘neutrality phase’. But when, despite Hel- 

9 See the reports of US Minister Schoenfeld from Helsinki in FRUS (1941), i. 40-1. 

0 See Hitler’s ‘Proelamation to the German People’ in Domarus, Auer, ii, 1726ff, and 


Hitler’s order of the day to the ‘soldiers of the eastern front’, 22 June 1941, BA-MA RH 22/4, 
published in Unternehmen Barbarossa, 319 ff. 


% See Hitler’s lecter to Ryti; 23 June 1941, published in Ueberschar, Hitler und Fortland, 
387-8. 
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‘sinki’s protests, Soviet artillery and air-force units from 22 June onwards 
repeatedly struck at Finnish cities, coastal shipping, and other military targets, 
the ‘hoped-for offensive action by the Russians’ had now taken place and on 
25 June 1941 Premier Rangell was able to make a government statement in 
parliament to the effect that these military actions had compelled Finland to 
declare war on the Soviet Union.’* The Finnish parliament thereupon unani- 
mously passed a declaration to the effect that Finland had been subjected to 
attack by the Soviet Union and in consequence had begun ‘to defend itself 
with all military means at its disposal’.'33 

Ever since the summer of 1940 Hitler had counted on Finland’s participa- 
tion in his plans for a war against the Soviet Union. Military co-operation 
between Berlin and Helsinki had now been achieved, and the Finnish govern- 
ment must have gained a fairly good idea of Hitler’s intentions. It could 
scarcely be in any doubt about the ultimate objective of the planned opera- 
tions.'4 The Finnish high command, in consequence, allowed it to be under- 
stood, even before the country entered the war, that Finland was ready for the 
struggle ‘without attaching any conditions to its aligament with Germany’."5 
This was reflected also in Helsinki’s willing agreement in the spring of 1941 to 
the raising of a Finnish volunteer battalion of about 1,200 men for the Waffen- 
$8.36 The bilateral relations developing under the aspect of a German- 
Finnish rapprochement and Finland’s enlistment as a military and economic 
partner against the Soviet Union were unmistakably marked by the political, 
economic, and military preparations for Barbarossa. Not only were they 
closely linked with Hitler’s axiomatic determination to go to war with the 
Soviet Union, but they also reflected the absolute dominance of the strategic 
and military component in German policy vis-a-vis Scandinavia and Finland. 
Co-operation between Germany and Finland was almost exclusively based on 
military motivations, seeing that Finnish territory was acquiring prime stra- 
tegic significance in Hitler’s war plans, For the German navy’s freedom of 
action, for the Third Reich’s foreign trade across the Baltic, and for seaborne 
supplies for the German advance in the Baltic region it was of vital importance 
that Finland should be on the German side and that its coast should not serve 
as a springboard for operations by Germany’s opponents. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether German plans for operations 
against Murmansk and the Murmansk railway really deserved the importance 
attached to them by Hitler and the command authorities involved. Hitler 

'3t Statement by Lt.-Gen. Heinrichs, 22 June 1941, personal papers of Gen. Erfurth, Tagebuch, 
i. 32, BA-MA N 257/13 Blauweif-Buch, ii. 146-7. Sec also DGFP p xii, No. 669, p. 1079; No. 675, 
pp. 1083-4; ibid. xiii, No. 14, pp. 19-20. 

93 See commutiiqué of 26 June 1941 in Blauweif-Buch, ti. 56. 

'™ See information given by Ryti to US Minister Schoenfeld, 28 Jan. 1941, FRUS (1941), i. 7. 
There is a similar assessment in Andreen, Finland i Brdnnpunkten, 313, 325; 345. 

"5 Personal papers of Gen. Erfurth, Tagebuch, i. 19 (14 June 1941), BA-MA N 257/1. 

16 On the establishment of the Finnish volunteer battalion see Stein and Krosby, ‘Das finnische 


Freiwilligen-Batailion der Waffen-SS’, 413 ff.; Ueberschar, Hitler und Finnland, 304 ff. Jokipii, 
‘Strohhalm fiir Finnland’; see also ch. IE.v of the present volume. 
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expected the capture of Murmansk to produce decisive effects on. the Soviet 
conduct of the war, whereas the Army General Staff, on the grounds that 
climatic and geographical conditions would not allow the employment and 
provisioning of major motorized forces, rejected the employment of several 
large formations in that ‘unimportant secondary theatre of war’ on the coast of 
the Arctic Ocean as a frittering away of its forces. Its view, however, did not 
prevail. There was unanimous approval of the employment of the Finnish 
army along Lake Ladoga as a measure in support of the planned attack on 
Leningrad. 

German economic and financial assistance to Finland, had from an early 
date served the development of the country’s armaments industry as well as 
the enhancement of the infrastructure of northern Finland as a deployment 
and supply base for the planned attack against northern Russia. The fact that, 
despite Finnish hopes of a break-up or gradual dissolution of the German— 
Soviet alliance, there was no formally based alliance between Berlin and 
Helsinki clearly reveals the divergent political and military war aims of the two 
“prothers-in-arms’. Hitler was not interested in a coalition war in which 
Finland would be an equal partner; this might have diluted the ideological 
concept of ‘his’ war against the Soviet Union. There was no jointly developed 
strategy in the preparatory phase, nor an institutionalized unified command 
over the two countries’ forces, even though mixed units did go into action.”3” 

This circumstance enabled the Finnish government, despite its involvement 
in Hitler’s ideological war of annihilation against the Soviet Union, to choose 
the moment of its own entry into the war and to declare the war itself to be a 
‘continuation’ of the Winter War of 1939-40, separate from the struggle of the 
great powers. The resulting ‘community of military action’ between Berlin and 
Helsinki was based not on sympathy for Hitler or his ‘programme’ of conquer- 
ing living-space in the east, or indeed for the National Socialist regime in 
Germany. It should be viewed instead as an attempt by the Finnish govern- 
ment, at a moment of German supremacy in Europe, not to be left behind by 
Hitler’s new order in Europe, to regain, as a limited objective, the territories 
ceded to the Soviet Union under the Moscow peace treaty, and, possibly, to 
win adjacent parts of eastern Karelia by attaching them to their neighbouring 
province. For Finland the war was no ideological struggle for the physical 
destruction of a ‘Jewish-Bolshevik leading stratum’ or for the smashing and 
extinction of the USSR as a state for the purpose of gaining ownerless colonial 
territory. Hitler’s war in the east was misunderstood in Finland both as a 
‘normal’ power-political process and as a ‘crusade’ of the European nations 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea ‘against Stalinist Bolshevism’; it was 
not seen as a racially motivated war of annihilation. This misreading, as well 
as a lack of information, prevented the Finnish government from compre- 


‘7 On this set of problems see Ueberschar, “Guerre de coalition’, 27 ff; id., ‘Koalition- 
skriegfithrung im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 355 ff. 
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hending ‘the complete ‘otherness’, the racial-ideological core, and the pro- 
grammatic ultimate goal of Hitier’s war of conquest and annihilation at an 
early stage.'3® In consequence, no attempt was made by Helsinki at the 
beginning of the ‘brotherhood-in-arms’ to exert any mitigating or corrective 
imfluence on Hitler’s ‘struggle of two ideologies’. In spite of Finland’s special 
importance as a strategic partner in Germany’s operations plans, the Finnish 
government, because of the military and economic ratio of power, was far too 
weak to declare its own attitude to Hitler’s ideological struggle to any effect. 
That was why Army HQ North’s command post in Rovaniemi. passed on 
Hitler’s ‘criminal orders’ for the war in the east’ to the formations and units 
under its command. Both Hitler’s ‘Decree on the Practice of War Jurisdiction 
in the Barbarossa Territory and on Special Measures by the Troops’ of 13 May 
1941 and his ‘Guidelines for the Treatment of Political Commissars’ of 6 June 
1941, known as the ‘commissar order’, were passed down and discussed 
during the final few days before the beginning of the war. As for the treatment 
of political commissars in the Soviet forces, the relevant instructions and 
elucidations were, in accordance with orders, passed on only by word of 
mouth.” On 17 June, in addition, the ‘Guidelines for the Behaviour of the 
Forces in Russia’, available since the middie of May, were passed on by Army 
HQ Norway to its subordinate units for notification to the troops.'#' Simulta- 
neously an ‘Information Leaflet: Warning against Insidious Soviet Warfare’, 
produced by Army HQ Norway itself, was distributed among relevant com- 
mands and units.'* 

Ata conference at the Berghofon 5 June 1941 Hitler thought it necessary for 
the Wehrmacht High Command to have that kind of leaflet prepared in order 
to draw the attention of the German troops to all eventualities of insidious 
warfare by the Red Army.'® From the outset, and without quoting any such 
experience, the leaflet of Army HQ Norway made the following generalization 
about the conduct of the war by Soviet troops: “The Russian. . . [is capable 
of] any sadistic bestiality.’ It continued: 


n® See Hillgruber, Strategie, 516 ff. 

'® On the issue of “Hitler’s criminal orders’ see ch. I.vm (Forster); also Messerschmitt, 
Wehrmacht, 390 ff.; Uhlig, ‘Der verbrecherische Befehl’; Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’; Krausnick, 
‘Kommissarbefeh!’; Streit, Keine Kameraden, 28 ff., 83 ff., with further bibliographical details. On 
a general classification of a total, ruthless conduct of war see Bartov, Eastern Front. On the 
implementation of the ‘criminal orders’ see also ‘Gort mit uns’; Mayer, Kreg als Kreuzzug; Streit, 
‘Sowjetische Kriegsgefangene’; Schulte, German Anny. 

‘© Geb.Korps Norwegen Ic/Ost, KTB, 19 and 20 June 1941, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/21. 
Briefing on the commissar order by Army HQ Norway to the corps under its command took place 
on 17 june 1941: ibid. 15085/33; see sect. Lvu.2(c} (Forster). 

"See app. 3 to AOK Norwegen 48/41 g.Kdos., 17 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, RH 20-20/ 
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Ic/Ost, KTB, 20 June 1941, BA-MA, XIX. A.K., 15085/21. 

‘2 On the distribution of this instruction leaflet on 21 June 1941 see Gen, Kdo. Geb.Korps 
Norwegen, Abt. Ic, KTB, 21 June 1941, BA-MA, XEX. A.K., 15085/21. For the quotations from 
the leaflet see Tatigkeitsbericht AOK Norwegen Ic No. 107/41 g-Kdos. AZ I, 3 July 1941, with the 
pmnted leaflet as app. 20, BA-MA RW 39/20. 

43 Report on the conference at the Berghof on § June 1941, appendix to No. 165/41 g.Kdos. 
ObdH, 9 june 1941, BA-MA H 3/1. 
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In contrast to the chivalrous warfare in Norway, every officer and soldier of the 
Wehrmacht, in the war against Russia, must be prepared for the most insidious, 
mendacious, and unchivalrous methods of Soviet warfare. The enemy will use unscru- 


pulotsly any means of deception, cunning, and propaganda; nor will he shrink from 
criminal actions. 


The instruction leaflet, which bore the signature of Colones-General von 
Faikenhorst, referred to the possible ‘use of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons’, as well as to ‘ambushes and tricks’; the forces were therefore 
enjoined to ‘watch out in particular for priests, commissars, and Jews’. 

Although military co-operation was in the interest of both countries, there 
were, at the beginning of the joint war against the Soviet Union, considerable 
differences of interest; these had not been ironed out by the numerous visits, 
military discussions, or agreements. Expecting a quick victory for the German 
arms and the conclusion of the war by the autumn of 1941, the Finnish 
government undertook the risk of war on the side of the Third Reich, although 
the country’s economy, in terms of both materials and food supplies, was 
unprepared for a major or prolonged war. The fact that German supplies 
certainly provided momentary relief for the Finnish food situation cannot 
obscure the fact that in a number of important sectors of the war economy and 
armaments industry Finiand could not be an equal partner but would con- 
tinue to be dependent on German deliveries.’ In this respect too the thesis of 
Finiand’s separate war had its limitations. 


5. SWEDEN’S POSITION DURING THE PREPARATORY PHASE OF THE 
WaR AGAINST THE SovieT UNION 


The importance of neutral Sweden to the Third Reich was for a long time 
viewed too much in terms of Swedish iron-ore deliveries for the German 
armaments industry and war economy. Not only later historians, but broad 
circles of the international press, diplomacy, business, and the war economy of 
the day almost exclusively assessed German—Swedish relations by Swedish 
iron-ore exports.'45 Since then, historical research has been increasingly fo- 
cused on general trade relations between Stockholm and Berlin, and on the 
political concepts of Sweden’s and Finland’s long-term inclusion in a Ger- 
man-controlied ‘large-scale economic sphere’, as well as on Sweden’s position 
during the preparations for and the execution of Operation Barbarossa." 


™ See e.g. DGFP 0 xii, No. 250, pp. 433 ff. 

“3 On the importance and assessment of Swedish ore deliveries and on the controversy 
formulated by A. S. Milward, ‘Could Sweden Have Stopped the Second World War?’, see the 
data in Fritz, German Steel; Milward, Zwetter Welthrieg, 332-5; Wilhelmus, ‘Die Bedeutung des 
schwedischen Eisenerzes’; Germany and the Second World War, ii, 185~90. On the other side, more 
extensively, Wittmann, Schwedens Wirtschafisbezichungen. 

6 Sec e.g. Carlgren, Swedish Foreign Policy; Wittmann, ‘Deutsch-schwedische Wirts- 
chaftsbeziehungen’; Bjérkman, Sverige infor Operation Barbarossa; see the contributions by Sten 
Carlsson, Carl-Axel Wangel, Martin Fritz, Ulf Brandell, Wilheim Carlgren, Bengt Aketrén, 
Sven Wasstrém, and Ake Thulstrup in the collective volume Schwedische und schweizerische 
Neutralitae, 
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At the outbreak of war in September 1939 Sweden was economically strong 
and politically united. After the general depression and from the time when 
the Social Democrat government under Per Albin Hansson came to power in 
the autumn of 1932, Swedish business and industry had been marked by a 
continual improvement of performance.'4? By means of a new economic 
programme, by financial expansion, and by support from the public purse a 
considerable economic upswing had been inaugurated after 1933. Rationaliza- 
tion and state support had similarly led to an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, so that Sweden at the beginning of the war was largely self-sufficient in 
the agricultural sector. The drop in unemployment had strengthened the 
domestic position of the Social Democrats, who only just failed to win an 
absolute majority in the parliamentary elections in the autumn of 1936. Under 
the coalition government formed at that time by Premier Hansson, consisting 
of Social Democrats and the Peasant League, the policy of reforms was 
steadily continued. National Socialist groupings and tendencies were of no 
importance in Swedish domestic politics. The ‘Nordic Idea’, pushed by Third 
Reich propaganda, scarcely met with an echo in Sweden; if anything it resulted 
in an Occasional strain on relations with Berlin. The Swedish press in particu- 
lar voiced extreme criticism and dislike of the ideas of a ‘Nordic community of 
destiny’ under German leadership, as championed by Alfred Rosenberg and 
the ‘Nordic Society’, just as it did with regard to the National Socialist 
treatment of the Jews. Hitler’s march into Austria led the Social Democrat 
government to abandon its previous opposition to major rearmament efforts 
and expenditure, and instead to approve a strengthening of Sweden’s de- 
fences. This made it possible to embark on a modernization of the Swedish 
armed forces. Despite divergent party-political opinions, there had been until 
1939 a domestic equilibrium in the social, political, and cultural spheres. The 
Swedish public therefore stood firmly united behind its government’s neutral 
attitude in foreign politics. 

As a reflection of its carefully balanced neutrality in foreign and trade policy, 
Sweden on 7 December and 22 December 1939 had signed new wartime trade 
agreements with both Britain and Germany.'* Even after the Soviet attack on 
Finland it was the consistent aim of the Swedish government under Premier 
Hansson, despite various actions in support of Finland, not to be drawn into 
the war against the Soviet Union. In order to buttress that policy by a solid 
parliamentary majority, the existing coalition government of Social Democrats 
and Peasant League was broadened in December 1939 into a ‘government of 
national cohesion’ under Premier Hansson; this alse included representatives 
of the right wing and of the liberal People’s Party. Foreign Minister Rickard 
Sandler, who after the outbreak of the Finno-Soviet Winter War called for 


7 On domestic developments see Andersson, Schwedische Geschichte, 484ff.; on Swedish 
foreign policy see Johansson, Per Albin; Carlgren, Swedish Foreign Poltey, also on the following 
passage; also Carlsson, ‘Schwedische Neutralitat’; Wangel, ‘Verteidigung’; Fritz, “Wirtschaftliche 
Neutralitat’; Carlgren, ‘Mediationstatigkeit’. ‘8 Hagglof, Svensk krigshandelspolitik, 52 ff 
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intervention on Finland’s side, was replaced by the diplomat Christian 
Giinther. The new Hansson government was thus able to rely on a massive 
parliamentary majority. The Swedish government was not prepared to 
make the country available, as a kind of operational base, for an intended 
intervention by the Western powers in support of Finland. It repeatedly 
declined to grant London or Paris permission for the transit of their interven- 
tion troops. 

‘With the German operation Weseriibung Scandinavia found itself directly 
involved in the military operations of the belligerent great powers; however, 
Sweden still refused to take any risks and insisted on remaining aloof from the 
war. At the same time Sweden, after the German occupation of Denmark and 
Norway, was no more able than Finland had been to prevent herself from 
coming under increasing military and economic pressure from Germany. This 
resulted in a gradual reorientation of Sweden through foreign-policy and trade 
concessions in favour of Berlin. By the middle of Aprii 1940 the Swedish 
government deviated from valid rules of neutrality by permitting the German 
_ Wehrmacht a ‘humanitarian’ transit of foodstuffs, medical items, and army 
medical-corps personnel across Swedish territory to the German troops 
fighting in northern Norway.'® The conclusion of the fighting for Narvik and 
the withdrawal of the Western powers from Norway drastically changed 
Sweden’s situation: while invariably emphasizing the country’s observance of 
‘strictest neutrality’ as well as its determination te repel any violation of its 
frontiers, as King Gustav V Adolf formulated it in his letrer to Hitler,'s 
Sweden was increasingly ready to comply with German demands. This tend- 
ency became even more marked after Hitler’s victory over France and Germa- 
ny’s resulting hegemony in Europe. In his conversation with the Swedish 
Vice-Admiral Fabian Tamm on 16 April 1940 Hitler had made it clear that he 
expected Sweden, even without direct German occupation, to grow progres- 
sively into the German sphere of power, the more so as Sweden and the Reich 
would complement one another as ‘natural business partners’ within the 
framework of his concept of a closed economic system of ‘the Baltic as a free 
inland sea’.'s' There were in fact times when Sweden’s trade with Germany 
accounted for 80 per cent of the former's total foreign trade. The idea of 
Sweden as a neutral country, but one subjected to German influences and 
controls due to the military situation, eventually led Berlin to demand from 
Stockholm its consent to the transit of German troops and war material to 
Norway. On 8 July 1940 the Swedish government authorized these ‘war’ 
transports.'? As a kind of collateral Hitler, on the recommendation of the 


‘9 See Halder, Diaries, 315 (14 Apr. 1940); Handlingar... ‘Transtteringsfrdgor.. . aprit—-junt 
1940, 49ff.; Lutzhéft, ‘Deutschland und Schweden’; ‘Wiihelmus, ‘Das faschistische Deutschland 
und Schweden’; Brandell, ‘Transitfrage’. 

'0 See Handhngar... Transiterinsfrégor. .. april-junt 1940, 66; DGFP b ix, No. 142, pp. 208- 
9 {19 Apr. 1949), 

'' Staarsmdnner, i. 121 ff; Handlingar.. . Transiteringsfrdgor .. . aprit—juni 1940, 43-4. 
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foreign ministry, authorized the renewal of German deliveries of war material 
to Sweden; these had been suspended in April t940 as part of Operation 
Wesertibung and as a means of political pressure to support German transit 
demands. '53 ee 

The agreements. of 8 July 1940 became the contractual basis for continuous 
Wehrmacht traffic across Sweden, consisting of troops in transit and service- 
men going on or returning from leave, which lasted until 1943. Because of 
their direct effect on the regime of German occupation in neighbouring 
Norway they soon became a controversial issue in Swedish public. opinion.'* 

When it became known in Sweden that the country, along with the other 
states of northern Europe, was being included in German plans, drawn up in 
the summer of 1940, for an economic new order in Europe, as an integrated 
economic partner in a proposed new ‘greater economic sphere’,'55 public 
reaction was reserved and mistrustful. Berlin, however, remained unimpressed 
by the statements of Swedish government ministers or by the reservations 
voiced in the Swedish press about tutelage exercised by the Axis powers, who 
would hold a leading position in the large-scale economic sphere.'®* At the end 
of July Hitler believed that his plan for the establishment of a ‘Greater 
Germanic Empire’ which would overcome ‘Germanic particularism’ was 
meeting with sympathy in Stockholm.'5? Accordingly, in September 1940 he 
expounded to Grand Admiral Raeder his ideas on the political future of the 
Scandinavian countries within his expansionist and economically imperialist 
concept. Within a ‘north Germanic community’ envisaged by him, Sweden 
was to enjoy a certain measure of sovereignty but would otherwise be ‘politi- 
cally and economically most closely tied to Germany’.'s* Proposals by German 
industrial groups and concerns, made within the planning work ordered by 
Goring for the economic and financial penetration of the Nordic countries, 
likewise concerned Sweden.'* Despite all ‘verbal approval’, the Swedish 
government maintained its ‘essential reserve’ vis-d-vts such ‘plans for a new 
order’.'© Fhis attitude did not change when, in a supplementary agreement of 
September 1940, Sweden consented to an expansion of troop transits, even 
though the intensified transports through the country greatly facilitated the 
construction, as ordered by Hitler, of defensive positions by Army HQ Not- 


‘8 DGFP p ix, No. 202, pp. 290 ff. (7 May 1940); ibid. x, No. 15, pp. 14-15 (25 June 1940) with 
n. 2 (§ July 1940), p. 15; Lutzhoft, ‘Deutschland und Schweden’, 406 ff.; Wilhelmus, ‘Das 
faschistische Deutschland und Schweden’, 104 ff., 111 ff. 

'4 Carleren, Svensk utrikespolttik, 399. 

'8S See DGFP p ix, No. 367, pp. 496ff. (1 June 1940). 

's6 On reaction in the Swedish press see e.g. Gustmann, Schwedische Tagespresse, 196 ff.; on the 
statements by Swedish ministers see Wittmann, Schwedens Wirtschaftsbezichungen, 23516; 
Wilhelmus, ‘Schwedisches Echo’, 41-2. On Sweden's press policy generally see Thuistrup, 
‘Schwedische Pressepolitik’. 

"897 Halder, Diaries, 518 (22 July 1940). 
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way. These defences along the Norwegian coast would make it easier to repel 
landing attempts by the Western powers. The agreement must be viewed as 4 
further Swedish concession to Germany. 

Even though the plans for an attack on the Soviet Union, drafted since July 
1940, did not envisage or consider participation by Sweden, the country’s 
strategic importance was ‘nevertheless being: transformed by the military 
preparations for that war. Hitler therefore opposed the idea, voiced by the 
Helsinki and Stockholm governments during the latter part of 1940, of a 
political union between Finland and Sweden. Such ideas ran counter not only 
to his intention to win Finland over as an independent, active partner in his 
eastern war, but also to his own conception of a ‘new order’ for northern 
Europe."* The German-Swedish economic agreements on trade exchanges 
and payments, with their new Swedish concessions, show that Berlin was 
using the position it had recently gained in Europe and especially tn the Baltic 
Sea asa lever for obtaining appropriate compliance from Stockholm within the 
concept of the advertised ‘community of destiny on the Baltic’. More am- 
bitious economic projects, however—such as the development of an aircraft- 
engine industry working directly for German armaments—-were not realized; 
Swedish industry declined to be degraded to the status of a mere subcontrac- 
tor for Germany." 

At the ‘Fubrer conference’ on 5 Decernber 1940, when the operations plans 
prepared by the Army High Command were presented to Hitler, and again on 
7 December in the conversations between Colonel-General Halder and Co- 
lonel-General von Falkenhorst of Army HQ Norway, in charge of directing 
operations in northern Finland, it became clear that part of the extensive 
deployment of the units to be launched against the USSR from Finnish 
territory would have to be effected through Sweden, even though direct 
participation by Sweden was not envisaged.'®? At the same time the question 
was being considered in the Army High Command whether Sweden might not 
make 3-5 divisions of its own army available as ‘assistance to Finland’ in the 
event of Barbarossa.'*4 In Directive No. 21 of 18 December (the Barbarossa 
directive) the Wehrmacht High Command pointed out that the possibility had 
to be taken into account that Sweden’s transport network would be available 
for the deployment of the German northern group not later than at the 
opening of operations,"®’ although there had never been any negotiations on 
this with the Swedish government. Likewise, without any contact with Stock- 
holm the Webrmacht leaders blithely included in the directive a major opera- 


‘ On Hitler’s observations to Sven Hedin on § Dec. 1940 see Staatsmdnner, i, 392; also KTB 
ORW i. 299 (3 Feb. 1941); similarly Gruchmann, ‘Schweden’, 599; Carigren, Mellan Hider och 
Stalin. 
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‘Schweden’, 594; also Fritz, ‘Question of Practical Politics’. 

” Halder, Diaries, 722-3 (5 Dec. 1940), 727 (7 Dec. 1940). 
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tion mounted from Finland against the Soviet Union, although this had to be 
made expressly dependent on Sweden’s willingness to authorize rail transports 
across its territory.'® In its ‘Deployment Directive Barbarossa’ of 31 January 
the Army High Command pointed out, with some reserve, that it could ‘in any 
case’ be expected ‘that Sweden [would] itself [ensure] the protection of its 
own north-eastern frontier with adequate forces’.’© Active participation in the 
operations was not envisaged. Army HQ Norway, on the other hand, which 
was responsible for operations against northern Russia, had in mind a greater 
measure of involvement of Sweden,'* causing Halder, at the ‘Fiihrer confer- 
ence’ on 3 February 1941, to put the question: ‘Is Sweden to be involved?’ 
It was typical of Hitler’s plans and his attitude towards states which might 
become his allies against the Soviet Union that he should now assume, 
without ever having negotiated with Helsinki or Stockholm, that he could rob 
Finland of the Aland Islands in order to give them to Sweden as its price and 
reward for participation in Barbarossa.'” For the time being, therefore, 
Sweden, Finland, Hungary, Romania, and Slovakia were included in 
Wehrmacht and Army High Command considerations as countries earmarked 
for co-operation or direct participation.'?' 

When the deployment for Barbarossa with its troop movements to northern 
Norway resulted in a substantial increase of troop and material transports 
through Sweden, the Swedish government in March 1941 pointed out that 
such an imbalance in the ‘equivalence principle’ of rail transports could lead 
to a total suspension of transits. Simultaneously the country’s defence efforts 
were demonstratively intensified by new call-ups. Stockholm also refused a 
German request for authorization of the transit of two infantry divisions in 
addition to leave transports of servicemen; this, the Swedes argued, would 
cause ‘domestic difficulties’. Any further concessions were regarded by the 
Swedish government as incompatble with its policy of neutrality. Germany 
was permitted only one seaborne transport through Swedish territorial waters 
northwards along the Norwegian coast.'? Simultaneously, the Swedish 
government again conveyed its dislike of the German plans for a ‘new order’ 
in Europe. An official comment by the Swedish foreign ministry clearly voiced 
Stockholm’s rejection of such German power-political and economic ideas." 


'® Ibid., p. 51. ‘7 Halder, K7B ii. 468, annexe 2 (not in trans.). 

18 See conversation between Col. Buschenhagen (Army HQ Norway) and Col.-Gen. Halder in 
Halder, Diaries, 769 (1 Feb. 1941). 

9 Halder, KTB ii. 269 (2 Feb. 1941) (not in trans.). 

'® KTB OKW i. 299 @ Feb. 1940). 

™ See OKWAVFSt/Abt. L (1 Op) No. 44141/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 13 Feb, 1941 (draft) and 15 
Feb. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 513; GenStdH Op.Abt. (la) No. 226/41 g.Kdos., 20 Feb. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1325. 

'» On the negotiations during the ‘March crisis’ see DGFP p xii, Nos. 184-6, pp. 319~23, No. 
2555 pp. 439-40; Halder, Diaries, 820 (5 Mar. 1941), 826 (11 Mar. 1941); West, ‘German—Swedish 
Relations’, 282-300; Zetterberg, ‘Marskrisen 1941’. 

'% See the official statement of the head of the economic division of the Swedish foreign 
ministry, Gunnar Haggléf, and of the chairman of the board of the Swedish National Debt 
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Since the beginning of 1941 the Swedish government had received indications 
through intelligence channels of a potentially imminent German-—Soviet con- 
flict; it was also informed on the build-up of German forces against the Soviet 
Union. In the spring of 1941, therefore, it was no longer quite so scrupulous 
about preserving its own neutrality and was afso trying to dissuade Finland 
from making common cause with Germany. However, the meetings of the two 
foreign ministers Witting and Gunther in Stockholm and Helsinki in mid- 
March and early May 1941 did not lead to any specific political co-operation 
between the two countries, as Sweden clung to its neutrality and Finland to its 
alignment with Berlin.'* At the same time, however, Witting was unable to 
give the Swedish foreign ministry any information on the possibility of a 
German-Soviet conflict. 

On 17 March 1941 Hitler therefore revised his earlier assumption about 
Sweden’s participation in the war. He now remarked: ‘We cannot expect 
anything from Sweden because we have nothing to offer it.’5 Even permission 
for German troops to move through Sweden into northern Norway and 
Finland now had to be considered in further planning as most unlikely. That 
left only the sea route. It was by sea, therefore, that German units and 
command authorities were moved to northern Finland at the beginning of 
June 1941. At the same time, however, the German embassy in Stockholm was 
reporting a growing willingness of military circles around the chief of the 
Swedish general staff, General Olof Thornell, to participate in a German— 
Soviet conflict on the side of Berlin and Helsinki; this they considered to be in 
Sweden’s own vital interest.’ State Secretary von Weizsicker continued 
likewise to be very optimistic about winning Sweden over as a partner in the 
war against the USSR in the event of a Soviet provocation against Finland.'7 
Nevertheless, after March 1941 the German high commands in their further 
plans for military operations no longer counted on an active participation by 
Sweden; an attempt might, however, be made to achieve the greatest possible 
compliance with German wishes regarding commercial and military supply 
traffic through Swedish territory or territorial waters.'” 


Administration, Dr Kart Hildebrand, reproduced in Bericht D.Ges. Stockholm, C 674, 14 May 
1941, with the two statements as annexes, PA, Ha.Pol. Abt. VI, Schweden, Wirtschaft, 6/2, 
GroSraumwirtschaft (No. 23/4). 


™ On the extent of Swedish information on the Barbarossa plan see ¢.g. DGFP b xii, No. 105, 
p. 191; Bjorkman, Sverige infor Operation Barbarossa, 203 ff., 215 f£.; Gruchmann, ‘Schweden’, 6015 
Jagerskidld, Faltmarskaiken, 280 ff. On the foreign ministers’ meeting see FRUS (1941), i. 16, 575 
DGFP p xii, Nos. 400, 426, 437, 458, 471, pp. 633, 678~9, 6go-1, 717-18, 73565 Andreen, 
Finland i Brdunpunkten, 62 ff. On the Finnish attitude see Bliicher, Gesandier, 218-21; DGFP pb xii, 
No. 430, p. 684. 

"s Halder, Diaries, 826 (17 Mar. 1941), also on the following passage. 

"© See DGFP p xii, Nos. 390, 434, pp. 620-1, 687-8, also copy Pol. I M (Att.) 3185 g, telegram 
from Stockholm, 8 Apr. 1941, PA, Dt.Ges, Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. i. 

'? DGFP bp xii, No. 397, pp. 629-30. 

"® See e.g. ‘Barbarossa’-Planung des Marinegruppenkommandos Nord [Barbarossa-planning 
of Naval Group Command North], Buchnr. Ra 8/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 31 Mar. 1941, BA-MA 
OKM, M/127/34835, KTB of Naval Group Command North. 
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In view of the Swedish government’s continual insistence on its neutrality 
and Premier Hansson’s unequivocal statement that it remained the unalter- 
able aim of Swedish government policy to keep Sweden out of the war,'? 
occasional German reflections on whether Sweden and Finland should jointly 
accede to the Tripartite Pact"® were pure speculations. This was revealed also 
when, on instructions from Hitler, Minister Schnurre, on his return trip from 
a briefing mission in Helsinki, called on Premier Hansson and Foreign Min- 
ister Giinther in order to discover Sweden’s precise attitude to the planned 
war against the Soviet Union. The Swedish government declined to partici- 
pate in a German attack on the USSR, but was willing in principle to grant 
support and assistance to Germany in other areas once a military conflict with 
the Soviet Union had broken out.""' This piece of information made it possible 
to include in the Wehrmacht High Command’s “Timetable for Barbarossa’, 
issued on 5 June 1941, 4 rail transport of German troops through Sweden after 
the beginning of operations. This directive therefore envisaged the rail-borne 
deployment across Sweden of a German division to be employed in the attack 
on the Soviet base of Hanko on Finland’s southern coast.'®? It was, however, 
expressly pointed out that no contact had taken place with Sweden regarding 
participation in the attack on the Soviet Union. 

At the beginning of June transportation for the German deployment in 
northern Finland was very largely across the Baltic Sea; these movements were 
very carefully monitored by Stockholm." Once 163rd Infantry Division, sta- 
tioned in southern Norway, despite its inadequate equipment with weapons 
and artillery, had been chosen for the attack on the Soviet-leased military base 
of Hanko, along with the Finnish 17th Division, the operations staff of the 
Wehrmacht High Command began to make detailed plans for that unit’s 
transit through Sweden. Together with other ideas about Swedish assistance 
and support, ‘up to the limit of what was possible’, these ‘wishes’ were 
submitted by Minister Schnurre to the Swedish government at the beginning 
of the German attack on the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941.'* Emphasizing 


'™ Telegram No. 478, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 2 May 1941, betr. Rede 
Hanssons zur 1. Mai-Kundgebung [re Hansson’s speech at a May Day rally], PA, Biro St.S., 
Schweden, vol, if. 

% See DGFP pb xii, Nos. 250, 449, pp. 433-5, 702. 

8 Letter from Maj.-Gen. Bruno von Uthmann (military attaché in Stockholm) to Maj.-Gen. 
Matzky, 27 May 1941, BA-MA II! H roor/1g. See also Hillgruber, Strategie, 495. 

'8 See IMT xxxiv, No. 039-C, pp. 230-1, also on the following passage. 

"8s See the German legation and attaché reports from Stockholm and Helsinki, ¢.g, telegram 
No. 404, Blacher to foreign ministry, 10 June 1941, PA, Dt.Ges. Helsinki, Berichte 251-550, 1941, 
and teletype Mil. Act. Stockholm to Att.Abt., 11 June 1941, BA-MA H 27/43; in general see also 
Carlgren, Svensk underrattelseydnsr, 

' The first list of ‘military requests and others overlapping the military field’, as well as 
proposals ‘in the quartermaster freld’, compiled by the OKW WF5t, g June 1941. See Abt. L No. 
44885/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. (I Op), 9 June toq1, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. On 17 June 1941 the list was 
sent to the foreign ministry: see Weisung OK W/WFSt/Abt. L (f Op) No. 4885/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
17 June 1941, with annexe 1 (DGFP bp xii, No. 638, pp. 1040-2). On Schnurre’s trip se¢ ibid., No. 
668, pp. 1078-9. 
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that Germany and Finland had a new war ‘forced upon them’ by the putative 
Soviet deployment, the German leadership, while not expecting Sweden to 
participate, nevertheless hoped that the country, ‘if only in the interest of 
Finland, will do everything to co-operate in the elimination of the Bolshevist 
armed forces threatening the Scandinavian area’ and that it would moreover, 
with a few units of its army, participate in a war apostrophized as a ‘crusade 
against Bolshevism’."*5 Meanwhile, preparations continued for the transporta- 
tion and employment of 163rd Infantry Division against Hanko. The division’s 
commanding officer, Lieutenant-General Erwin Engelbrecht, together with 
Infantry General Erfurth of the Liaison Staff North, had visited the Finnish 
general staff and the Hanko region before the war to gather information on 
Finnish operation plans and to reconnoitre the terrain." 

Schnurre’s demand at the beginning of the war for the transit of 163rd 
Infantry Division (the ‘Engelbrecht Division’) resulted in a government crisis 
in Stockholm. Although Foreign Minister Ginther had already expressed 
‘definite understanding’ for the German requests, Sweden’s parliament and 
government consented only after the personal intervention of King Gustav V, 
who supported the German requests and threatened to abdicate if they were 
not met. On 25 June Sweden eventually authorized the troop transport, but 
with the proviso that this was a once-only arrangement."*” The transfer of the 
German troops from southern Norway began the same day ‘under the most 
favourable conditions imaginable and with the most amicabie support of the 
Swedish military and railway authorities’; on 26 June 1941 the first train ran 
actoss Sweden to Finland via Tornio, and on 29 June the first elements of the 
division detrained in Finland at Joensuu.™ 

The Swedish government moreover authorized supply traffic across its 
territory to Finland ‘on any scale technically feasible’. It was further willing to 
deliver arms and ammunition to Finland, to grant to the German Luftwaffe 
courier and transport routes, as well as airfields for emergency landings, to 
assist the German navy by mine-barrages and other services in its war against 
the Soviet Union, and to channel German intelligence communications to 
Finland through Sweden. Germany’s requests were therefore being ‘met in all 
essential respects’ and Sweden’s will ‘for businesslike co-operation with Ger- 
many in the military field’ proved in practice.'"9 


85 DGFP vp xii, No. 638, pp. ra4o ff. 

% See 163. Inf.Div., la, KTB from 16 June (941, BA-MA 16260/16; personal papers of Gen. 
Erfurth, Tagebuch, i. 29, BA-MA N 2577/1. 

'? See DGFP p xii, No. 668, pp. 1978-9; ibid. xili, Nos. 8, 9, 16, 17, pp. 11-13, 20-2; 
Bjorkman, Sverige infir Operation Barbarossa, 337-44; Gruchmann, ‘Schweden’, 602-3; Carlgren, 
Svensk uirtkespolink, 299 ff; KTB OKW i. 4oy (25 June 1941); Nilsson, ‘Midsommarkrisen 1941°; 
Thulstrup, ‘Gustav V’s soll under midsormmarkrisen 1941’, 726; further bibliography on the 
‘midsummer crisis’ of 1941 in West, Gernan—Swedish Relations, 322~54. 

On the transport of 163rd Inf. Div. see 163. Inf. Div., la, KTB from 25 June 1941, BA-MA 
16260/16. 

© On detailed assistance see DGFP pp xiti, Nos. 28, 41, 42, 43, PP. 30-2, 44-50; see also 
Halder, Diaries, 841 (26 Mar. 1941), 946 (5 June 1941). 
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+ Stockholm’s new readiness to co-operate with Germany, acknowledged by 
Ribbentrop with satisfaction and gratitude,'® was due largely to the fact that 
meanwhile, on 26 June 1941, Finland had entered the war against the Soviet 
Union on the German side. There was no doubt that the Swedish government, 
with its decision to authorize the transit of a German division from Norway to 
Finland, had reached the uttermost limit of its policy of neutrality, if indeed it 
had ‘not exceeded it." But even though Sweden’s numerous measures of 
support and assistance were deviations from its officially proclaimed neu- 
trality, Swedish policy generally continued to be governed by a reluctance to 
be drawn into the war. This fundamental position was unaffected by occasion- 
ally voiced views among the Swedish officers’ corps, where there was a greater 
inclination to participate in the German attack on the Soviet Union.'® The 
Swedish government, after all, had made it clear that its pertnission for the 
transit of the German division did not set a precedent for similar demands in 
the future. 


See Ribbentrop’s telegram, DGFP p xiii, No. 30, p. 33. 

19 See also the account and assessment in Byérkman, Sverige infor Operation Barbarossa, 422 ff., 
479. Wittmann, Schwedens Wirtschaftsbeziehungen, 270 n. 46, suspects, in view of ‘the intensity of 
German endeavours’, that the demand for the transit of 163rd Inf. Div. ‘was, at least in part, 
designed to draw Sweden over to the [German] side by making her violate her neutrality’. 

'2 See Bjorkman, Sverige infor Operation Barbarossa, 436, 462; Wilhelmus, ‘Schweden und das 
faschistische Deutschland’, 801. 
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VI. Operation Barbarossa as a War of 
Conquest and Annihilation 


{ JORGEN FORSTER 


1. PLANS AND PREPARATIONS FOR SECURING ‘LIVING-SPACE’ 


Tue ‘dual face of the eastern campaign’—as a military operation and as an 
ideological war—is fully revealed only when, in addition to operational plans, 
acquisition of allies, and preparations for economic exploitation, the measures 
are outlined for the domination of the ‘living-space’ in the east and for the 
annihilation of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. 

Reflections on securing, exploiting, and administering the conquered 
Soviet territories began in OKH and OKW in the summer of 1940, simul- 
taneously with the first draft operations plans. Major-General Marcks in his 
study of 5 August 1940 proposed that initially a military administration should 
be set up in the occupied territories. Subsequently, administration of the 
Ukraine, the Baltic countries, and Belorussia would be transferred to ‘native 
non-Bolshevik governments’.' Although on 31 July 1940 Hitler had mentioned 
that the Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Belorussia were to come to 
Germany, he had left open the question of their juridical attachment to the 
Reich. Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff} von Lo®berg in his ‘operations 
study East’ of 15 September 1940 similarly envisaged for the Ukraine 
the establishment of a ‘government’ in line with German requirements, in 
order to facilitate security for Army Group South in its extensive rear areas.? 
When the Army High Command on 5 December 1940 submitted its opera- 
tions plan to Hitler, he envisaged the establishment of three new political 
entities on Soviet territory, this time described as ‘buffer states’.3 Four weeks 
later he told the top Wehrmacht leaders that as a result of the conquest of 
the ‘Russian space’ the Reich would become unassailable and capable ‘of 
waging war even against continents’, That space contained ‘immeasurable 
wealth’. Germany must dominate it economically and politically, but not 
incorporate it.é 

In February 1941 Major-General Wagner, the senior Army General Staff 
officer in charge of “war administration’, issued instructions on military sover- 
.eignty, security, and administration in the rear areas.5 These envisaged a 

' ‘Operationsentwurf Ost’, 120. 

? Bezymenskij, Sonderakie ‘Barbarossa’ (1968), 311- 

) KTB OKW i. 205 (5 Dec. 1940). 

4 Ibid. 257 (9 Jan. 1941). 


. § ORH/GenStdH/GenQw/Qu i/lla No. osga/41 g. Kdos., Feb. 1941, app. 15 and supplements 
to the working directives for the military adrinistration, Verhalten der Bevélkerung im 
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military administration as a non-political instrument of the executive. This 
was not—as in western Europe in 1940—planned as a close network, because, 
for one thing, the ‘primitive conditions in Russia’ did not seem to make that 
necessary and, for another, the prerequisites in terms of staff and material were 
lacking. On the principle that preservation of the army’s mobility was the 
supreme law of warfare, security and ruthless utilization of the country were to 
have precedence initially over an orderly administration in the interest of the 
Soviet population. The main tasks, in Wagner’s view, were: securing of food- 
supply bases, safeguarding supplies and reinforcements, seizure and utilization 
of important supply assets for the forces, and relieving supplies from the 
Reich, as well as the guarding, putting to work, and rearward transportation of 
prisoners of war. In addition, German forces would have to be quick in 
ensuring control of the ‘assets of the country for the strengthening of the 
German war economy’. 

The decisive planning phase began when on 3 March 1941 Hitler returned 
the OKW draft of ‘Guidelines in special fields concerning Directive No. 21’, 
instructing General of Artillery Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, 
to revise It; 


The impending campaign is more than a clash of arms; it also entails a struggle between 
two ideologies. To conclude this war it is not enough, given the vastness of the 
space, to defeat the enemy’s forces. The entire territory must be dissolved into states 
with their own governments. Any revolution of major dimensions creates facts which 
can no longer be expunged. The socialist idea... alone can form the domestic basis 
for the creation of new states and governments. The Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia, as 
the oppressor in the past, must be liquidated....Our task is to set up, as soon as 
possible, and with a minimum of military force, socialist state structures which are 


dependent on us. These tasks are so complex that one cannot expect the army to 
perform them.° 


A few days earlier Hitler had remarked that what mattered in the war against 
the Soviet Union was ‘first of all to quickly finish off the Boishevik leaders’. 

In unambiguously defining his target as ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ Hitler not only 
proceeded from his dogma, but he also saw the “‘Jewish-Bolshevik intelligent- 
sia’ as the germ-cell of any resistance to a long-term German occupation of 
large parts of the Soviet Union. Hitler’s idea of a ‘socialist... republic without 


aligemeinen (Behaviour of the population generally] (OKH/GenStdH/GenQuwIb/Qu 2 No. 098/ 
40, 3 Apr. 1940), BA-MA RH 3/v. 132, and OKH/GenStdH/GenQwQu I/II No. [/o59/4t, 10 Feb. 
1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. See Miiller, ‘Kriegsrecht’, 139 ff., Nos. 2, 3. 


* KTB ORW 1. 341 (3 Mar. 1941). Hitler was not the only one to equate Jewry with Bolshevism. 
As éarly as the summer of 1918 Maj. Karl Freiherr von Bothmer, the Supreme Army Command’s 
plenipotentiary in Moscow, identified the Bolsheviks with a ‘gang of Jews’ and wished ‘to see ¢ few 
hundred of those Jewish louts, next to one another... hanging on the Kremlin wall. If possible in 
such a way that death takes place slowly, in order to heighten the effect’ (quoted according to 
Baumgart, Ostpolitik, 221 n. 45). 

7 Minute by Inf. Gen. Thomas on his report to Goring, 26 Feb. 1941, g.Kdos., BA-MA RW 19/ 
185. 
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Stalin’ was no doubt that of a Greater Germanic empire in Europe—as it 
emerged a few months later—an egalitarian ‘people’s community’ under 
NSDAP rule. Hitler did not wish to see either Russian émigrés or Communists 
play any part in this. The disenfranchised and decimated Slav masses were to 
eke out the existence of helots.? 

In accordance with Hitler’s directives Jod] instructed his staff on how the 
draft for the organization of an administration in the occupied territories of the 
Soviet Union was to be amended: although the army needed a theatre of 
operations, this should be limited in depth as far as possible. Behind it no 
military administration was to be set up. Instead, Reich commissars would 
take over in large regions to be delineated on ethnic grounds; their duty would 
be the swift political development of new state structures. They would be 
assisted by “Wehrmacht commanders’ who, for their purely military matters, 
would come under the commander-in-chief of the army, and in al) other 
matters under the Wehrmacht High Command. Security in the Reich com-~ 
missariats would be provided by police forces, the bulk of which would come 
under the Reich commissar, while the rest would remain under the ‘Reich 
leader of the SS and chief of the German police’, who would also be repre- 
sented by other bodies. For the phase of military administration in the theatre 
of operations Jodl did not envisage any military jurisdiction, either for punish- 
able acts by the civilian population against the Wehrmacht or for disputes of 
the local inhabitants with each other. ‘Military courts...were to concem 
themselves only with judicial matters within the army.’ The question of 
whether SS authorities should be employed also in the army’s theatre of 
operations, alongside the army’s secret field police, was to be examined in 
consultation with Himmler, although Jodi believed that the ‘need to render all 
Bolshevik bigwigs and commissats instantly harmless”? would be an argument 
in favour. Jodi allowed the Wehrmacht operations staff to make contact with 
the Army High Command about these questions, but regarded contacts with 
the ministry of the interior as unnecessary for the time being. 

Hitler’s directives and Jodl’s instructions for the revision of the ‘Guidelines 
in special fields concerning Directive No. 21’ triggered the usual activities in 
the relevant departments of ORW and OKH. Military men and jurists set out 
to formulate the planned limitation of military jurisdiction in legally valid 
shape. Hitler’s determination to conduct the war against the Soviet Union also 
as a struggle between two antagonistic ideologies did not encounter any 
resolute opposition in the Wehrmacht or in the army commands, The revised 


draft went to the high commands of the Wehrmacht services for comment as _ 


early as 5 March.'® Without having undergone any significant amendments, 
the ‘Guidelines in special fields concerning Directive No. 21’ were issued by 


® See Hitler's Secret Book, 44-5; Hitler, Monologe, 48, 54-5 (27 July and 8-11 Aug. 1941). 
* KTB OKW i. 341 (3 Mar. 1941). See Forster, ‘German Army’. 
1 ORWAVFSYAbt. L (V/Qu) No. 44125/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., Mar, 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 575. 
See Halder, Diaries, 820 (5 Mar. 1941}. 
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the Wehrmacht chief of staff on 13 March." The occupied territory was to be 
separated from the army’s theatre of operations as soon as military operations 
permitted and ‘dissolved’ into states with their own governments. By analogy 
with the three Army Groups North, Centre, and South, the establishment of 
three Reich commissariats (Baltic, Belorussia, and Ukraine) was initially en- 
visaged. The political executive would be in the hands of each Reich commis- 
sar, who would receive his directives from Hitler. The task of military security, 
both internally and against any external threat, was assigned to a Wehrmacht 
commander, who would also be responsible for making use of the country 
in order to supply the fighting forces.? The OKW directives assigned to 
Himmler ‘special tasks on the Fithrer’s instructions’ in the army’s theatre of 
operations. These tasks, which arose ‘from the final struggle between two 
opposing political systems’, were to be performed by SS agencies indepen- 
dently and on their own responsibility. This represented a limitation of the 
executive power of the commandet-in-chief of the army in the theatre of 
operations. There is no record of the army command having objected to these 
arrangements. An official of the naval command, on the other hand, com- 
mented on the transfer of those ‘special tasks’ to the SS with the words: ‘Now 
that means something!’ Objections on the part of the army might indeed have 
been expected after its unpleasant experiences with the SS in Poland; after all, 
in 1941 the Army High Command, in contrast to 1939, could no longer 
assume that it could control the activity of Himmler’s agencies in the rear of 
the operational zone. It seems therefore that the army command viewed the 
SS as support for the security divisions, which it believed were too weak for 
the pacification of the conquered territories. As early as mid-January 1941 
the operations staff had recommended the deputy chief of staff ‘to take up the 
offer of police regiments made {at the time] by the police for the west’,'4 so that 
as few army formations as possible were lost to the actual combat operations. 
The operations staff had moreover envisaged the strengthening of the security 
forces of Army Group South by the Romanian, Hungarian, and Slovak armies, 
even though neither Hungary nor Slovakia was then included in Hitler’s plans 
as a potential ally. 

While the guidelines of 13 March 1941 announced the issue of special 
orders relating to the troops’ behaviour wis-d-vis the Soviet population and to 
the tasks of Wehrmacht courts, the armed forces high command kept 
silent about Hitler’s demand, also made on 3 March, for the annihilation 
of the Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia’. That was to prove of significance later 
on. 


"| Hitlers Wersungen, No. 212 (not in trans.). See OKW/AWFSvAbt. L TV/Qu No. 254/41, 22 June 
1941, PA, U.St.S., RuBland I. ; 

'2 See also Hitler’s decree on the appointment of Wehrmacht commanders in the occupied 
territories: Ursachen und Folgen, xvii, No. 3152a. 

'3, Marginal gloss on the copy of the OKW directives intended for OKM, BA-MA 2M 7/985. 

 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (2/N) No. 025/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Jan. 1941, signed Gehien, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1325. 
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A fortnight later Hitler repeated to the army the guidelines he had given 
the Wehrmacht command on the character of the war in the east. After a 
conference on strategic matters with Colonel-General Halder and Colonel 
(General Staff) Heusinger, chief of the operations department, and after a 
report by the deputy chief of staff for supplies, he made clear the further 
objectives of Barbarossa: “The intelligentsia put in by Stalin must be exter- 
minated. The controlling machinery of the Russian empire must be 
smashed ... Force must be used in its most brutal form. The ideological ties 
holding together the Russian people are not yet strong enough and the nation 
would break up once the functionaries are eliminated.”5 This ideologically 
based assumption of Hitler’s was not contradicted by the chief of the general 
staff, even though since the autumn of 1940 he had been aware of a contrary 
assessment by the German embassy in Moscow. Embassy Counsellor 
Gebhardt von Walther had pointed out that in a defensive war the Soviet 
government would not have to fear ‘any kind of signs of disintegration among 
the population or in the army on social or national grounds’."© No doubt 
Halder, Wagner, and Heusinger believed that Hitler’s planned policy of exter- 
mination of parts of the civilian population did not concern the army, since its 
patticipation was not explicitly required. At least Halder and Wagner then 
realized, since negotiations had already begun between the army and the SS 
on the use of Himmler’s agencies in the theatre of operations, that special 
commandos of the security police and the SD would hunt down so-called 
‘enemies of the state and the Reich’ in the occupied regions of the Soviet 
Union. They evidendy accepted the need for radical measures by those units 
against real and putative opponents in the rear areas. Field Marshal von 
Brauchitsch, addressing the top commanders of the eastern army at Zossen on 
27 March 1941, drew their attention to the special character of the war against 
the Soviet Union. On the treatment of the enemy he declared, anticipating 
Hitler’s speech on that subject: ‘The troops have to realize that this strugete is 
being waged by one race against another, and proceed with the necessary 
harshness.”'7 

The OKW guidelines of 13 March, together with its earlier reflections, 
provided the basis for the ‘Special instructions on supplies, part c” by the 
Genetalquartiermeister of 3 April 1941. These also regulated the organiza- 
tion and security in the operations area behind the combat zone. Because of its 
size the ‘operations area’ was to be divided up. Within the Armeegebiet (‘army 
area’) the army group commanders were to exercise executive power and be 
responsible for securing and utilizing the country. The provost services em- 


‘'s Halder, Diaries, 833 (17 Mar. 1941). 

6 Gibbons, ‘Opposition’, 337-8. 

9 Minute of 1. GenSt.Offz. des AOK 18 [Eighteenth Army first general-staff officer], BA-MA 
18. Armee, 19601/2. See Halder, Diaries, 842 (27 Mac. 1941). 

" OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abe. Kriegsverwaltung No. 11/0315/47 g.Kdos. Chefs., 3 Apr. 1947, 
BA-MA RH 22/12; Fall Barbarossa, No. 91. See Diagram L.vit.t. 
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ployed on these tasks were to come under the ‘commandant of the rearward 
army area’. Behind these areas, Heeresgebiete (‘rearward landforces areas’) 
were to be set up in the sectors of the army groups, where the ‘commander of 
the rearward land forces area’ would exercise military sovereignty in accord- 
ance with the directives of the commander-in-chief of the relevant army group. 
For the discharge of their tasks the commanders in the rearward land forces 
areas each had assigned to them three mopping-up divisions, to each of which 
one motorized battalion of uniformed police was in turn subordinated. Field 
or local HQs were to be set up at important supply-bases and transport 
centres, In addition to field gendarmerie and secret field police, however, the 
commander was entitled, in case of need, to draw also on the Waffen-SS and 
uniformed police units employed in his area for the performance of security 
tasks, though these came under the command of the ‘senior SS and police 
leader’. As for the treatment of the civilian population, the Army High Com- 
mand had ruled that any active or passive resistance was to be quashed with 
rigorous punitive measures. ‘Self-assured and ruthless behaviour towards anti- 
German elements will prove an effective preventive means.’ As for prisoners of 
wat, other ranks were to be regarded as valuable labour to be immediately 
employed by the troops for their purposes. ‘Willing work’ was to be rewarded 
by adequate nourishment and good care, while rigorous measures were to be 
taken against ‘disobedience’. The ‘leadership personnel (officers, political 
commissars, and NCQs)’, on the other hand, were to be urgently separated 
out and transported to the organization based in Germany established by 
OKW. Beyond the statement that captured field kitchens were to be left to the 
POW detachments, nothing was said about the feeding of prisoners. However, 
the OKW guidelines on prisoners of war, dated 16 June 1941, foreshadowed a 
special order on the subject.’ Until then the existing regulations would remain 
in force. These (i.e. army instruction 38/2 of 22 October 1939) ruled, in line 
with the stipulations of the Geneva Convention, that the rations of prisoners 
of war should be ‘equivalent in quantity and quality to those of depot troops’. 
In the treatment of prisoners of war the troops, according to the directives, 
should proceed from the realization that Bolshevism was the mortal enemy of 
National Socialist Germany. In consequence, ‘extreme reserve and greatest 
vigilance’ were ‘called for towards captured Red Army men. Insidious behav- 
iour has to be expected from prisoners of war, especially those of Asiatic 
origin. Therefore: ruthless action at the least sign of disobedience, especially 
towards Bolshevik agitators. Total liquidation of any active or passive resist- 
ance!”> The OKW guidelines, however, also pointed out that the Geneva 
Convention of 27 July 1929 on the treatment of prisoners of war, to which the 
Soviet Union had not acceded, provided the basis of the treatment of prisoners 


"99 OKW/AWA/Abt. Knegsgefangene No. 26/43 g.Kdos., Chefs., 16 June 1941, BA-MA RW 4/ 
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of war. “Leader personnel’ (officers and NCOs) were to be separated out 
and transported back. Directives issued meanwhile on the treatment of 
political commissars had resulted, through quartermaster channels, in their 
removal from the list of categories to be transported to Germany. In 
the organization based in Germany the other ranks were to be sorted accord- 
ing to ethnic criteria. Removal of prisoners of war from the operations area 
was envisaged as follows: from the collecting-points at division level the 
prisoners were to be taken to army prisoner collecting-points, and from there 
to transit camps (“Dulag’) in the rearward land-force areas; these camps came 
under the local district commandant. Only back on Reich territory and in 
occupied Poland were OR camps (‘Stalag’) and officers’ camps (‘Oflag’) set 
up; these came under the prisoner-of-war department of the general 
Wehrmacht department in OKW. Others were to be established in the Reich 
commissariats. The camps in Poland, Belorussia, the Ukraine, and the Baltic 
countries were to be kept filled ‘to the utmost limit of capacity’ before 
transports were sent to the Reich, as the camps on Reich territory were ready 
to take a total of only 790,000 prisoners. Accurate registration and reports 
on captured Red Army men to the Wehrmacht information centre, which 
maintained contact with the International Red Cross, were not considered 
necessary. 

Given the strategic deployment of the German army and the assumption 
that the Red Army would stand and fight west of the Dnieper and Dvina, 
OKW and OKH were bound to expect large numbers of prisoners. It proved 
impossible, however, to arrive at any conclusion in precise figures. A supply 
exercise of the quartermaster-genera!l of Army Group South in February~ 
March 1941, which has been preserved, assumed the taking of 72,000 prisoners 
over the first four days of the attack, with a further 122,000 over the next six 
days. Problems of accommodation and fooc supplies were expected. In order 
to relieve its supply situation, Armoured Group I in the map exercise urgently 
requested the removal of 37,000 prisoners as food supplies at Polonnoe were 
down to one day’s prooision.”' It should be remembered in this connection 
that the prisoners of war—like the Wehrmacht generally, in fact—were ex- 
pected to live off the land. Overall responsibility for the economic utilization 
of the occupied territories was with the specially created ‘economic staff 
East’. Administration of the conquered Soviet territory, according to the 
OKW guidelines of 13 March 1941, was initially to be in the hands of three 
Reich commissars. Their authority, however, was circumscribed from the 
outset by the fact that military sovereignty was to be exercised by the 
Wehrmacht commander in question, with economic duties being discharged 


* OKH/GenStdh/GenQwQu i/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung (Qu 4) No. Voso/4t, VIL 
Angelegenheit, 4 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/v.132. 
® See sect. Lin.2(d) at n. 172 (Miller). 
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by the economic staff East. The Reich commissars were to receive their 
directives for the political administration from Hitler. On 2 April 1941 he 
therefore instructed Alfred Rosenberg, Reich leader of the NSDAP, to ‘set up 
a central political office for eastern affairs’.2> Rosenberg, unaware that ap- 
proved plans by the armed forces high command were already in existence, 
demanded in an extensive memorandum responsibility not only for issuing 
binding instructions concerning occupation, but also concerning security for 
vital deliveries from the occupied territories to the Reich. In Rosenberg’s 
opinion the ‘political shattering of the great empire in the east’ was to be along 
national or geographical lines: 


(a) Greater Russia with Moscow as its centre; 

(é) Belorussia with Minsk or Smolensk as its capital; 
(c) Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

(d) the Ukraine and the Crimea with Kiev as its centre; 
(e) the Don region with Rostov as its capital; 

(f) the Caucasus region; 

(g} Russian Central Asia or Russian Turkestan,” 


The ‘Jewish-Bolshevik state administration’ was to be totally annihilated, 
‘undesirable elements of the population’—these also included the Latvian 
intelligentsia and ‘racially inferior’ Lithuanians—were to be resettled in ‘Mus- 
covite Russia’, while the Baltic was to become a ‘German settlement region in 
the future, with the assimilation of the racially most suitable’, 

A few days later Rosenberg made personal recommendations for the ap- 
pointment of Reich commissars:; Gauleiter Hinrich Lohse for the ‘Baltic 
provinces and White Ruthenia [Belorussia]’, State Secretary Backe for the 
‘Caucasus’, Stabsleiter Arno Schickedanz for the ‘Ukraine’, Minister Presi- 
dent Dr Dietrich Klagges for the ‘Don and Volga region’, and Gauleiter Erich 
Koch for ‘greater Russia’. Finally, Rosenberg proposed himself as the head of 
an ‘authoritarian’ office, directly subordinated to Hitler and furnished with the 
necessary full powers, to be called the ‘Protectorate-General for the occupied 
eastern territories’.25 On 20 April Hitler appointed Rosenberg his ‘Delegate for 
the central examination of questions concering the east European space’. He 
was entitled to call on the closest co-operation of the supreme Reich auth- 
orities and to bring in their representatives for consultation. These were 
primarily the armed forces high command, the Four-year Plan authority, and 
the Reich ministry of economic affairs.* , 

On 2 May Rosenberg had himself briefed by OKW on the instructions 
already issued by the military command concerning the delimitation of the 


23 Memorandum of 2 Apr. 1941 concerning USSR: Ursachen und Folgen, xvii, No. 3132b, pp. 
416 ff See Rich, War Aims, i, 218 6.3; Das Dentsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vi1. 85 ff. 

4 Memorandum of 2 Apr. 1941: Ursachen und Folgen, xvii, No. 3132b, pp. 116 ff. 

4 Appendix to memorandum No, 2 of 7 Apr. 1941, ibid. 122-3. 

* Letter from Hanns Lammers, Reich minister and head of the Reich chancellery, 21 Apr. 
1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 759, 
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area of operations, the arrangements between army and SS, and the duties of 
the army commander attached to the Reich commissar.”’ 

During the time left before the beginning of the war, Rosenberg was anxious 
to receive the powers he was striving for in order to get his ideas on the 
structure and tasks of the political administration in the east to prevail. 
Although special instructions for the Reich commissar for the Ukraine and for 
the Reich commissar Ostland (‘Eastland’),7@ as well as general directives for all 

¢ Reich commissars, had been issued by the beginning of May 1941,” Hitler 
had not yet finally decided on the boundaries and administrative centres of the 
planned four Reich commissariats. The views of the different authorities—the 
Rosenberg office, the ministry of the interior, and the Reich leader of the SS— 
on the political reorganization of the occupied territories diverged consider- 
ably. No decisions had yet been made on what parts of the Soviet Union were 
to be annexed by Germany, or administered by her, or given autonomous 
governments.2° Although a ‘Fihrer decree on the administration of the newly 
occupied eastern territories’ was available in draft form, Hitler decided on 16 
May to leave matters open for the time being and to have separate conversa- 
tions with the competitors, For the time being, at any rate, he had ‘agreed in 
principle’ that there should be four Reich commissariats. Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, together with Belorussia and the Smolensk administrative 
district, were to form the Baltenland (Baltic land); the Ukraine was to be 
enlarged by the Saratov district and the Crimea; the region of the Caucasus 
mountains with their foothills as far as the Volga was to form the Reich 
commissariat ‘Caucasia’, and the territory inhabited by Russians was to come 
under the Reich commissar for the ‘administrative district Russia’ (see Map 
Lvi.r). 

In Rosenberg’s view the political objective of Operation Barbarossa was not 
to conduct a crusade against Bolshevism, but to ‘pursue German military 
policy and make the German Reich secure’.3' Organic state structures should 
be carved out of the USSR’s territory and built up against Moscow, ‘in order 
to free the German Reich of its eastern nightmare for centuries to 
come,... Reversing the Russian dynamism towards the east [is] a task [de- 
manding] the strongest characters.” The second ‘gigantic task’ according to 
Rosenberg—though this was up to Géring—was to ‘safeguard Germany’s food 
supplies and war economy’. There was absolutely no obligation ‘to feed the 
Russian people as well’. A few days earlier Otto Brdutigam, the deputy-chief 
designate of the political department cf the future eastern ministry, had 
pleaded in an internal memorandum that the war against the Soviet Union 


» Abt. Landesverteidigung [Home-defence department], Besprechung beim Reichsleiter 
Rosenberg [Conference at Reich Leader Rosenberg’s office}, 1 May 1941, ibid. 
3 IMT xxvi. 567ff., 573 ff. 
29 Ursachen und Foigen, xvii, Nos. 3132-3, pp. 125 ff. 
* Letter from Lammers, 20 May 1941, with three draft decrees, BA-MA RW 4/v. 759. See also 
DGFP v.xit, Nos. §73; $91- 
' 3 Speech of 20 June 1941, IMT xxi. 610 ff. 
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should be ‘a political campaign, not an economic war of pillage’. If the 
sympathies of the broad masses were to be won, the conquered territory ‘as 4 
whole must not be viewed as an object of exploitation’. Moreover, a differen- 
tiated treatment was necessary for the different peoples of the USSR.* But 
against the directives worked out by the economic control staff East (the 
‘Green Folder’)33 this programme stood no chance of realization. 


® Gibbons, ‘Richtlinien’, 259. 3 See sect. Lau-2¢/)} (Miller). 
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(a) The Regulation of SS Activity in the Operations Area of the Army 
Negotiations between the army and the SS on the employment of special SS 
commandos began on 13 March 1941. They were conducted—as before the 
attack on Poland—between Major-General Wagner, the quartermaster-gen- 
eral, and SS-Gruppenfihrer Reinhard Heydrich, chief of the security police 
and the SD. In July~August 1939 they had soon reached agreement on the 
tasks of the security-police action groups: ‘Struggle against ali anti-Reich and 
anti-German elements in the enemy country behind the fighting troops.’ In 
his ‘Guidelines for the employment of the security police and the SD abroad’ 
Heydrich had defined this formula in the sense that the action commandos 
were charged, in principle, with all the duties of a state police authority in the 
Reich. This general statement was subsequently further elucidated. On 19 
September 1939 Heydrich had listed to Wagner as the objective of the employ- 
ment of his agencies in Poland: ‘house-cleaning: Jews, intelligentsia, clergy, 
nobility.”55 At the beginning of July 1940 the chief of the security police and SD 
had named the following ‘anti-Reich elements’: émigrés, Freemasons, Jews, 
Communists, and political-clerical opponents.* 

Knowledge of the murders committed by the SS in Poland was evidently no 
obstacle to the negotiations between Heydrich and Wagner in March 1941, 
during which the quartermaster-general remained in close touch with the chief 
of the Army General Staff. On 26 March 1941 Wagner—after agreement with 
Heydnich in principle—was able to submit a draft order.37 This provided that 
the ‘special commandos of the security police (SD)’ were to discharge their 
special tasks outside the armed forces ‘on their own responsibility’ and that 
they were entitled ‘to take executive measures’ against the civilian population. 
They would receive their specialized instructions from Heydrich; only in 
matters of movement, supplies, and accommodation would they be subordi- 
nated to the army commianders-in-chief or commanding officers in the rear- 
ward land-force area. Their tasks in the rearward area of individual armies 
(Armeegebiet) were: ‘Securing of defined objects (material, archives of anti- 
Reich or anti-state organizations, associations, groups, etc.) and of especially 
important individuals (leading émigrés, saboteurs, terrorists, etc.)’ prior to the 
beginning of operations. In the rearward land-force area their task—~much as 
it had been in Poland—was quite generally to discover and combat all ‘anti- 
state and anti-Reich endeavours, in so far as these were not part of the enemy’s 
armed forces’ (sic). The last-named task was presumably the preserve of the 
secret field police. Its duties, in fact, were to be not only ‘counter-intelligence’ 


4 Umbreit, Mrlitdrverwaltungen, 76; Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltan- 
schauungskrieges, 46. For the negotiations before the campaign in France see ibid. 107 ff. 

3% Halder, Diartes, 85 (19 Sept. 1939). 

# Krausnick und Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschanungskrieges, 19. 

” OKRH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. 1 0.No./41 geh., 26 Mar. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 595; Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, No. 2. 
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tasks within the forces but also their direct protection. The secret field police, 
whose leaders were composed of Gestapo and criminal-investigation officers, 
functioned in the operations zone as the ‘political counter-intelligence execu- 
tive’ of the army, in order to protect and support its operations. The focus of 
its attention was to be not so much ‘spy-catching’—which was the task of 
Abwehr II-—but ‘preventive security’ for the fighting forces. 

The draft order of 26 March further stipulated that in each army sector and 
in each rearward land-force area a ‘delegate’ of Heydrich’s was to be ap- 
pointed to provide central control of the special commandos. He was obliged 
to inform the army commander-in-chief or the commander of the rearward 
land-force area promptly of the directives received by him from the chief of 
security police and SD, and was directed to co-operate continuously with their 
enemy-situation analysts. The Ic (intelligence) officer was to co-ordinate the 
tasks of the special commandos with military counter-intelligence, with the 
work of the secret field police, and with operational requirements. The mili- 
tary commanders were entitled to ban the employment of commandos in parts 
of the operations area to avoid interference with operations. That, however, 
was the only objection raised in OKH to the activity of Himmler’s agencies ‘on 
their own responsibility’, with regard both to so-called ‘enemies of the state 
and the Reich’ and to the civilian population. The army’s bad experience with 
subordinate special squads in Poland was in 1941 no tonger sufficient—as it 
had been before the western campaign—to make it either completely rule out 
the employment of the security police or the SD in the operations area 
altogether or at least insist on stricter control of their employment. Despite the 
high degree of verbal camouflage in the definition of the tasks of the SS, there 
could be no doubt among the army command, after Hitler’s numerous public 
and private remarks on the connection between Bolshevism and Jewry, after 
the measures taken in the Reich, and after the murders in Poland, that along 
with the Communist leadership stratum the Jews in the occupied Soviet 
territories were also to be exterminated. Whether the Army High Command 
had been informed before 22 June of the relevant instructions sent by Hitler to 
Himmler and Heydrich cannot be proved. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Haider and Wagner, in emending the draft order of 26 March 1941, extended 
the tasks of the SS forces employed in the Balkan campaign by adding to 
‘émigrés, saboteurs, and terrorists’ two further categories of adversaries: ‘Com- 
munists, Jews.”3 Did the chief of the Army General Staff and the quartermas- 


# H.Dv. g. 150, 24 July 1939. The GFP’s duty was the ‘discovery of and fight against all 
endeavours hostile to the nation and state’. See Gessner, ‘Geheime Feldpolizei’; id., Geheime 
Feldpolizei. 

® OKH/GStdH/GenQu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. I1/o308/41 geh., 2 Apr. 1941, concerning 
Regelung des Eimsatzes der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD beim Unternehmen ‘Marita’ und 
‘Finfundzwanzig’ [Regulation of the employment of the security police and the SD in Operations 
‘Marita’ and ‘Fianfundzwanzig’], BA-MA RH 3:-I/v. 23. I am indebted to Detlef Vogel for this 
reference. 
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ter-general see the sinister forces of Communism and Jewry behind the Ser- 
bian officers who overthrew the pro-German Cvetkovic government in Bel- 
grade on 27 March 1941? At any rate, the assumption of Soviet backing for the 
new Yugoslav government was voiced in Berlin as early as 2 April.“ Or did the 
Army High Command view Jews and Communists generally as potential 
elements of resistance to Germany’s ‘smashing of Yugoslavia’? 

| On another point, too, the order of 2 April 1941 on ‘Regulating the employ- 
ment of the security police and the SD in Operation Marita and Twenty- 
five’—which Halder signed ‘per pro. the commander-in-chief of the 
army’—differed from the draft order of 26 March 1941. By analogy with 
Heydrich’s guidelines of August 1939, it simply stated that the special com- 
mandos would discharge their tasks ‘cutside the fighting forces’ within the 
framework of the duties performed by the security police and the SD ‘in the 
homeland’. 

Four weeks after the submission of the draft, on 28 April 1941, the OKH 
order on the ‘Regulation of the employment of the security police and the SD 
within the framework of the army’ was issued for Barbarossa. This time it was 
signed by the army commander-in-chief and not by Halder. In substance it 
did not differ from the agreement reached between Wagner and Heydrich, and 
therefore-—in contrast to Halder’s order of 2 April—contained no special 
reference to the ‘securing’ of Jews and Communists. Two days later the 
commanders of the rearward land-force area were notified by the quartermas- 
ter-general of the impending arrival of one group of secret field police for each 
security division. They were to be available to the division Ic (intelligence 
officer) for the prevention of high treason, espionage, and sabotage. Wagner 
emphasized that the ‘main effort’ of the field-police employment in the mili- 
tary field would be counter-intelligence police issues and security policy as 
required for the safety of the fighting forces. In terms of discipline and 
specialized work these groups of secret field police were subordinated to the 
division Ic. 

The focus of co-operation between the army’s Ic service, the Abwehr 
{counter-intelligence), and the special commandos was with the Ic officers of 
the armies and armoured groups. They bore the main responsibility for the 
practical implementation of the directives issued on the subject.*3 This was 
explained to them at several meetings by the head of the department for ‘war 

* See German embassy Belgrade, telegram No. 278, 27 Mar. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., 
Jugoslawien, vol. it, and KTB OKW i. 373 (1 Apr. 1941). Towards the end of March the German 
military attaché reported from Belgrade that the Serbian people were ‘indoctrinated and anti- 
German’ (minute by Otto von Grotes, legation secretary in the foreign ministry, 29 Mar. 1941, 
PA, Biro 5t.S., Jugoslawien, vol. ii). 

* OKH/GenStdH/GenQwAbt. Kriegsverwaltung No. I/2101/41 geh., 28 Apr. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 22/155; Jacebsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, No. 3. 

* OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung (Qu qb/Org/GFP) No. Il/2161/q1 geh., 30 


Apr. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/271. 
® OKH/GenSidH/OQu IV B. No. 200/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 11 June 1941, BA-MA H 27/43. 
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administration’ on the quartermaster-generai’s staff, Major (General Staff) 
Hans-Georg Schmidt von Altenstadt. On 16 May 1941 Wagner’s delegate 
briefed the Ie and Ib officers, senior quartermasters and quartermasters of 
army groups, armies, and armoured groups, and the commanders of the 
rearward land-force areas, as well as the Ia officers of the security divisions— 
all of whom had assembied at the armoured-forces training school at 
Winsdorf near Berlin—on the planned exercise of executive power.44 The 
executive, he explained, was divided between army and SS. Anything to do 
with the Red Army and the safety of the forces was the task of the army; the 
rest was the task of the SS. Within the army area only insignificant ‘special 
commandos’ would be employed by the Reich leader of the SS; major actions 
would take place only in the rearward land-force area, where the main effort 
would be away from the roads. These units would perform their tasks on their 
own responsibility. Employment of the special commandos in the army area 
could be banned by the army commander-in-chief. For combat employment 
in the rearward land-force area the commanding officer had all police and SS 
units at his disposal. Any genuine subordination, however, had been declined 
by the army commander-in-chief because that would have made the army also 
responsible for the ‘execution of political tasks’.45 

On 4 June 1941 the quartermaster-general briefed the army and army-group 
commanders on the political intentions connected with Barbarossa. The con- 
quered territory would be ‘split up into individual states’. While socialism 
would remain the basis, neither the Bolsheviks nor the former leading strata 
were fit for future leadership. Executive power in the area of operations was 
subdivided into ‘four columns’: (2) commander-in-chief of the army (highest 
level), (6) Reich leader of the SS (politically ‘alongside the military posts, in 
so far as military requirements permit’), (¢) Reich Marshal (economy), (d) 
Rosenberg (political shaping). Because of the ‘lateral arrangement’ of these 
four columns the chief of the Army General Staff foresaw difficulties and 
asked the chiefs ‘to work against it’. Major-General Wagner pointed out that 
the army should not concern itself with the ‘political executive’ of the special 
commandos; its task remained the protection of roads and supply-lines.4* The 
chief of army administration, Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) Radke, 
announced at the same conference that Brauchitsch and Himmler had arrived 
at an understanding for finally burying the conflict which had erupted between 
the army and the SS because of the murders in Poland. 


4 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Chefgruppe No. I/2665/41 g.Kdos., 2 May 1941, conceming con- 
ference at OKH/GenQu, BA-MA RH 26-454/6. 

“| See the minutes of the Ninth Army’s first staff officer in charge of supplies (BA-MA 9. 
Armee, 13904/3b), of the Ia, 285th Security Division (BA-MA RH 26-285/4), of the Ic, Eleventh 
Anny HQ (BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOK W-486), and of the Ic/AO III, Army Group North 
(BA-MA RH 19 IIi/722). See Gersdorff, Soldat im Untergang, 84-5. 

* Minutes of the chiefs of staff of Seventeenth Army (BA-MA, 17. Armec, 14499/5), Bighteenth 
Army (19601/2), and Army Group North (ibid.). On the report of Chef H Wes Abt see Halder, 
KTB ii. 482, app. 10 (4 June 1941; not in trans.). 
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Two days iater, at an Ic conference, Schmidt von Altenstadt defined the role 
of the ‘fourth delegate’ even more clearly: the Wehrmacht, he explained, was 
concerned with ‘fighting the enemy into the ground’, while the SS was con- 
cemed with the ‘political police struggle against the enemy’. If the great tasks 
were to be accomplished, co-operation was ‘of crucial importance’. SS 
Standartenfihrer Nockemarin specified the duties of the security police and 
the SD. The political security of the occupied territories demanded the crea- 
tion of ‘the basis for the final liquidation of Bolshevism’. For that purpose it 
was necessary in the rearward army area to round up not only the enemy’s 
political material but also the ‘politically dangerous individuals (Jews, émigrés, 
terrorists, political churchmen, etc.)’ and in the rearward land-force area to 
track down all ‘anti-state and anti-Reich efforts’. According to the order he 
had received, ‘extreme hardness and harshness are to be applied’. The forces 
employed for this would be 2,500 men: 500 for each army group, of whom 80 
would operate in the forward area of each army.‘ 

The arrangements agreed between OKH and the Reich leader of the SS 
concerning Barbarossa were amplified on 21 May 1941 by the provision that in 
each of the three rearward Jand-force areas one ‘senior SS and police leader’ 
would be appointed. He would be in charge not only of the ‘action squads of 
the security police and the SD’ in his area, but also of one police regiment and 
of units of the uniformed police. These units were to support the three security 
divisions under the commander of the rearward land-force area in the pacifi- 
cation of the country. The police units were to be reinforced by Waffen-SS 
contingents. The ‘senior SS and police leader’ was obliged to inform the 
commander of the tasks assigned to him by Himmler. 

The permanent staff of the SS action groups were assembled after May 1941 
at the frontier police college at Pretsch-on-Elbe. The command personnel 
were recruited from officers (or aspirants) of the Gestapo and the criminal 
police, and from members of the SD. The auxiliary personnel, however, also 
included non-members of the SS. These had been enlisted for ‘long-term 
emergency service’ on the strength of the ‘emergency-service regulation’ of 15 
October 1938. The example of Action Group A in particular shows that the 
command personnel were composed, for the most part, of fairly young ‘SS 
leaders or criminal-police officers with rather above-average abilities, ambi- 
tions, and training qualifications’,“? who had come to National Socialism at an 
early age. Almost a dozen of the seventeen $S leaders had completed their law 
studies; the six non-jurists, admittedly, had all failed at school, in their voca- 
tional training, or in their chosen occupations. 


# Record made by Ic/AO HI of Army Group North on the Ic (intelligence officers’) conference 
at OK W/Abw and OKH/OQu FV and GenQu, 5-6 June 1941, Berlin (BA-MA RH 19 III/722); and 
minute of Ic of Army Command Norway, g-Kdos. (BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5}. 

 Reichsfuhrer 5S, Tgb. No. rt4/4t g.Kdos., 21 May 1941, BA-MA RH 22/156. See OKH/ 
GenStdH/GenQw/Abt. Kriegsverwaitung (Qu 4 B/Org) No. I/807/41 g.Kdos., 14 June 1941, BA- 
MA BH 22/12. See Birn, Die Hoheren SS- und Polizetfiihrer. 

# Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 281. 
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." Four action groups were established: Action Group A (headquarters, spec- 
ial commandos 1a and Ib, action commandos 2 and 3) with Army Group 
North for the Baltic region; Action Group B (headquarters, special com- 
mandos 7a and 7b, action commandos 8 and 9, and forward commando 
Moscow) with Army Group Centre for Belorussia; Action Group C (head- 
quarters, special commandos 4a and 4b, action commandos § and 6) with 
Army Group South for the northern and central Ukraine; and Action Group 
D (headquarters, special commandos 10a and rob, action commandos IIa, 
11b, and 12) with Eleventh Army for Bessarabia, the southern Ukraine, and 
the Crimea. The strength of a fully motorized action group exceeded the figure 
of §00 originally notified to the army. At the start of Operation Barbarossa 
Action Group B, for instance, numbered 655 men, including 134 membets of 
the uniformed police. 

In June 1941 the leaders of the action groups and action commandos were 
informed by Heydrich, by word of mouth, of Hitler’s order that all Commu- 
nists, Jews, and ‘other radical elements’ were to be executed.>' In that connec- 
tion, anti-Jewish or anti-Communist Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, 
Belorussians, and Ukrainians were also to be used for ‘self-purging opera- 
tions’. The ‘special duties’ of the SS in connection with ‘preparations for a 
political administration’, however, went beyond the mere execution of ‘en- 
emies of the state and the Reich’. The action groups were also responsible for 
preliminary administrative tasks of the most varied nature, such as the organ- 
ization of native ‘auxiliary police services’ (Ordnungsdienste) and the creation 
of Jewish ghettos. 


(6) The Limitation of Miltary Jurisdiction 


On 3 March 1941 Hitler, in addition to the annihilation of the ‘Jewish- 
Bolshevik intelligentsia’, had demanded a limitation of military jurisdiction. 
This was to concern itself solely with juridical matters within the armed forces. 
Criminal offences by the civilian population were therefore to be punished in 
a different manner. Ministerialdirigent Dr Rudolf Lehmann, head of the 
Wehrmacht’s legal department, when consulted by the quartermaster group of 
the Wehrmacht operations staff, tried to meet Hitler’s demand in his second 
draft of the ‘Guidelines in special fields concerning Directive No. 21’, dated 5 
March, by restricting the competence of Wehrmacht courts in the theatre of 
operations to criminal offences by Soviet citizens against the Wehrmacht for 
which the evidence was clear-cut. All other cases were to be passed on to the 


* Befh. rlickw. Heeresgebiet 102 [Commander rear army area 102 (i.e. Centre)], Ia Br.B. No. 
284/41 geh., 24 June 1941, corps order No. 18, annexe, BA-MA RH 22/224. 

5" This has been convincingly proved by Krausnick (Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des 
Weltanschauungskrieges, 150 ff.), Sureim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 82 ff., on the 
other hand, believes that the order for the liquidation of ali Jews was not issued until several weeks 
after the start of the operation. See Mord an den Fuden. 

3 OKW/WFSvAbt. L (IV/Qu) No. 44125/41, draft Mar. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 575. On 
German military judiciary in the Second World War see Messerschmidt, ‘Deutsche 
Militargerichtsbarkeit im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, and Messerschmidt and Willner, Wehrmachusjussiz. 
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‘nearest agency of the Reich leader of the SS’. This meant that suspects were 
deprived of all legal protection and that responsibility for their presumable 
execution was shuffled on to the SS. Underlying Lehmann’s proposal was 
perhaps the intention not to overload the Wehrmacht courts with lengthy 
proceedings which might conceivably even result in acquittal. The OKW 
guidelines of 13 March merely foreshadowed a special order concerning the 
tasks of the Wehrmacht courts. This suggests that the supreme leadership 
wished to exceed Lehmann’s draft. 

In Berlin on 30 March 1942 Hitler addressed the assembled commanders- 
in-chief of the army groups, air fleets, and armies, the commanding officers 
of armoured groups and air corps, and their chiefs of staff, for nearly two and 
a half hours. The real purpose of the meeting was the discussion of the 
strategic intentions of Operation Barbarossa and their planned execution. It 
had to be postponed twice, largely because of the surprising turn of events in 
Yugoslavia. Hitler used the opportunity for an extensive justification of his 
decision, skilfully blending political and ideological arguments. Against the 
background of the coup of Serbian officers and their suspected collusion with 
both London and Moscow, which had painfully upset the ‘peace in the 
Balkans’ necessary for Barbarossa, Hitler had no difficulty in introducing an 
ideological note to the generals’ meeting. Colonel-General Halder made this 
note for himself: 


Clash of two ideologies: Crushing denunciation of Bolshevism, identified with asocial 
ctiminality. Communism is an enormous danger for our future. We must forget the 
concept of comradeship between soldiers. A Communist is no comrade before nor 
after the battle. This is a war of extermination. ]f we do not grasp this, we shall still beat 
the enemy, but 30 years later we shall again have to fight the Communist foe. We do 
not wage war to preserve the enemy. War against Russta: Extermination of the Bolshe- 
vik commissars and of the Communist intelligentsia. The new states must be Socialist, 
but without intellectual classes of their own. Growth of a new intellectual class must be 
prevented, A primitive Socialist intelligentsia is all that is needed. We must fight against 
the poison of disintegration. This is no job for military courts. The individual troop 
commanders must realize the issues at stake. They must be leaders in this fight. The 
troops must fight back with the methods with which they are attacked. Commisars and 
GPU men are criminals and must be dealt with as such. 

This need not mean that the troops should get out of hand. Rather, the commanders 
must give orders which express the common feeling of their men... Commanders 
must make the sacrifice of overcoming their personal scruples. 


Although Hitler’s concept of an ideological war against Bolshevism had 
presumably long been familiar to the assembled officers from his many public 
and private remarks, he was now calling for specific measures against the 


8 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia) No. 447/41, 18 Mat., and No. 479/41, 21 Mar. 1941, concern- 
ing conference at OKH, BA-MA RH 19 1/67a. 

* Halder, Diaries, 846-7; FM von Bock summed up Hitler's remarks as ‘Ruthless action. It is 
not our business to preserve criminals. Commissars': Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ti (30 Mar. 1941), 
MGFA P-210. FM Ritter von Leeb, on the other hand, recorded only ‘Fithrer addresses com- 
manders-in-chief on the situation’ (Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnengen, 270). 
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exponents of the Bolshevik idea, i.e. Soviet state and party officials, as well as 
political commissars in. the Red Army. As for the latter, he denied them 
military status and wanted to see them ‘dealt with’ as criminals. Hitler’s 
formula of the ‘poison of disintegration’ must have evoked among his listeners 
memories of the disintegration of the eastern army in 1918-19, which in 1936 
the official military historians of the general staff had attributed to Bolshevik 
agitation.* The Jews had been highlighted as the ‘principal exponents of 
Bolshevik propaganda’. The establishment of soldiers’ councils, the ‘favourite 
children of the Bolshevik-influenced revolution’, had been a fatal mistake 
which had facilitated the ‘elimination of the leadership and the disintegration 
of the fighting forces’. Against the backdrop of this construed explanation of 
the causes of the collapse of imperial Germany, Hitler’s linkage of the internal 
enemy then and the external enemy now, the Soviet Union—in other words, 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’—fell on fertile ground. To many officers it seemed 
reasonable that the war against the ‘Jewish-Communist rulers’ and their 
representatives should not be conducted according to the rules of international 
law or of military traditions. That was why Hitler succeeded in manceuvring 
the army, beyond its strictly military tasks, into a war of annihilation against an 
ideology and its followers, for which the action groups in particular were 
earmarked. Because he regarded military jurisdiction as an obstacle to his 
intentions, he wanted to neutralize it as far as possible. 

Tt was probably at a joint breakfast of the Army High Command with the 
senior commanders that the first protests were voiced against Hitler’s ideologi- 
cally motivated conduct of the war. But that protest was primarily directed 
against the exclusion of the courts martial, which the commanders feared 
might lead to a slackening of discipline and good order. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the army and field commanders seriously considered com- 
pelling Hitler to relinquish his demands by threatening collective resignation. 
After all, there was agreement on the view that political commissars in the Red 
Army did not have combatant status. Brauchitsch regarded it as his personal 
concern to work for the preservation of discipline and good order in this 
unusual war. | 

Towards the end of April 1941 the head of the Wehrmacht’s legal depart- 
ment submitted a draft of the intended ordinance limiting military jurisdiction 
in the Barbarossa theatre of operations.5? In line with Hitler’s intentions he 
envisaged self-help by the troops against attacks by the civilian population: 
‘Guerrillas are to be ruthlessly finished off by the forces either in combat or 
while escaping. Other attacks against the Wehrmacht by civilians must be 
repelied by the troops ruthlessly and with all means, to the point of annihila- 


S Rickfithrung des Ostheeres, 4 f€., 17-18, 072 ff. 

® See Krausnick, ‘Kommissarbefeh!’, 712-13; Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (4 and 7 June 1941), 
MGFA P-21!0; evidence given by Ritter von Leeb (see Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 270 t1. 17); 
Fali Barbarossa, No. 01. 

37 WR 30/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 28 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 575. 
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tion of the attacker. ... Only when, exceptionally, this has not been done are 
they to be prosecuted in the courts.’ : 

Lehmann wished further to see the abolition of obligatory prosecution 
of punishable actions by Wehrmacht members against the civilian population, 
even when the action was ‘at the same time a military felony or offence’. The 
judicial authority should prosecute such actions by courts martial only if 
this were demanded for the maintenance of discipline or the security of the 
troops. 

On 6 May 1941, with time pressing—-all preparations for Barbarossa requir- 
ing a somewhat longer starting-up time were to be completed by 15 May— 
Lieutenant-General Miller, ‘general for special duties with the 
commander-in-chief of the army’, following conversations with Lehmann and 
Halder, submitted to OKW his own drafts for the regulation of jurisdiction 
and the treatment of Soviet commissars within and outside the Red Army.* 
Significant about this is not only the fact that the army command saw some 
inner connection between the two measures—which it justified by the need to 
safeguard the forces against the ‘exponents of the Jewish-Bolshevik ideo- 
logy’—but that on questions of ‘the application of criminal law in the field 
army and ws-d-vis the population of the occupied territories’ Lieutenant- 
General Miller received his instructions not from the commander-in-chief of 
the army but from the chief of the general staff.1? Hence it was not the ‘general 
for special duties with the commander-in-chief of the army’ who was at the 
centre of the army command’s preparations for the struggle against the ideo- 
logical enemy, but Halder. On the subject of jurisdiction for Barbarossa 
Miller asked the homeland defence department of OKW to take note of and 
expeditiously examine his draft, as the army command wished to issue Hitler’s 
intentions in a juridically unassailable form as an ordinance from the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. 

Whereas Lehmann declared himself satisfied that the army’s proposal was 
similar to his own ideas, Major-General Walter Warlimont, head of the 
homeland defence department, added the marginal gloss: ‘Goes beyond WR 
{Wehrmacht legal department]. The point was that Halder and Miller 
proposed that even potential guerrillas, saboteurs, or resisters be shot by the 
troops ‘in combat or while escaping’. The draft was prefaced, in line with 
Hitler’s address to the generals, by an ideological explanation designed to 
justify the ordered abandonment of international conventions on the law of 


* OKH/Gen.z.b.V. b. ObdH No. 75/41, g.Kdos. Chefs., BA-MA RW 4/v. 577; Halder, Diaries, 
907 (6 May i941). 

® ObbdH/GenStdh/GZ (I*) 1.S1. No. 2182/40 gch., 29 Sept. 1940, app. 1, Dienstanweisung fiir 
die Gruppe ‘Rechtswesen im OKH (Hauptquartier)’ [Service regulation for group ‘Law at OKH 
(Headquarters)’], BA-MA RH fo Ill/146. This is tne one that Halder signed per pro. the C.-in-C., 
9 May 1941: see sect. J.1v.1(g) at n. 173 (Klink). Since 1 July 1935 the chief of the general staff had 
been the permanent deputy of the C.-in-C. of the army ‘in ministenal functions': BA-MA RH 2/ 
195. 
‘ WR No. 32/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 9 May 1941, BA-MA RW a/v. $77. 
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war. ‘This time’, i.e. im contrast to past campaigns, the troops would be 
confronted not only by the usual guerrillas, but also, ‘as a particularly danger- 
ous, disruptive, element from the civilian population, by the exponent of the 
Jewish-Boishevik ideoldgy’. On Halder’s proposal, therefore, ‘collective forc- 
ible measures’ were envisaged against localities if the individual culprit was not 
quickly identified. ‘It is the demand of self-preservation and the duty of all 
commanders to act with iron severity and without any delay against cowardly 
attacks by a deluded population.’ 

As already envisaged in the second part of Lehmann’s draft of 28 
April, ‘punishable actions committed by members of the army out of indigna- 
tion over atrocities or over the disruptive activity of exponents of the Jewish- 
Bolshevik system’ were not to be prosecuted ‘except where, in the individual 
case, intervention is demanded for the maintenance of discipline’. In instances 
where the ‘motivation of indignation’ emerged only in the course of 
court hearings, commanders-in-chief and commanding officers should con- 
firm only those sentences which were in line with the ‘military and political 
aspects’ of the war in the east. Halder and Miller of course foresaw the risk of 
arbitrary excesses by individual members of the forces if they relaxed the 
obligation of the judiciary authority to prosecute criminal offences. They tried 
to avert the degeneration of the fighting forces by emphasizing in their 
draft that, on the one hand, a soldier was in all cases bound by the orders of 
his superiors, and that, on the other, each chain-of-command superior 
should make full use of the latitude granted him by the wartime criminal- 
proceedings regulations of 1938 and by the order of the commander-in-chief 
of the army of November 1939 for imposing disciplinary punishments in all 
cases where these would be justified by the offence and the person of the 
offender. . 

Warlimont ruled that Lehmann, with all due expedition and after consulta- 
tion with the army and the Luftwaffe High Commands, should submit a new 
draft. Lehmann therefore, on the basis of the existing drafts of 28 April and 6 
May and after consultation with Lieutenant-Genera) Miller and Air Force 
General Jeschonnek, as well as with the heads of their lega! departments, 
produced a further draft, which he sent to Jodi and Warlimont on 9 May. 
Lehmann’s covering letter, explaining its origin and contents, is exceedingly 
revealing. It shows that Halder® wanted to retain for the Wehrmacht courts 
certain rights to concern themselves with criminal offences by civilians. 
Lehmann, on the other hand, like his professional colleagues in the other legal 
departments, was quite ready, for the duration of hostilities and during the 
first pacification phase, to eliminate Wehrmacht jurisdiction over local inhabi- 
tants completely. But they considered it ‘absolutely necessary’ to reintroduce 
Wehrmacht justice ‘at the appropriate time’. ‘Once we take this step,’ 
Lehmann explained to his superiors, 


& WFSvAbt. L IV/Verw. g.Kdos. Chefs., note for report, 11 May 1941, ibid. 
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it must be taken fully. Otherwise there is a danger that the army will pass on to the 
courts the matters with which it feels uneasy and that in consequence (for these of 
course will be the doubtful cases) the opposite will happen of what it is intended to 
achieve ... After the conclusion of hostilities and in somewhat calmer conditions it will 
be impossible to get the army to deal with such matters at all. 


General Jeschonnek also believed that the army would let quite a lot of people 
get away ‘who in fact would have deserved different treatment’. Lehmann, in 
line with the OKH draft, thought it necessary for ‘elements suspected of an 
action’ to be immediately brought before an officer, who would decide on their 
execution by firing-squad. Warlimont was in favour of passing on such cases 
to the SS special commandos, but Lieutenant-Colone! (General Staff) von 
Tippeiskirch, head of the quartermaster group, objected that even the hand- 
ing-over to a special commando would have to be subject to the decision of an 
officer, and that the officer’s responsibility in both circumstances ‘would 
probably be the same’.® At that level in the armed forces high command there 
was therefore no doubt about what being handed over to a special commando 
would mean for 4 Soviet civilian. Tippelskirch prepared a synopsis of the 
drafts of 28 April and 6 and 9 May as a basis for a decision by OKW. From his 
memorandum and from Lehmann’s covering letter of 9 May it emerges clearly 
that OKW, OKH, and OKL were fully inclined to restrict Wehrmacht juris- 
diction temporarily, i.e. until a sufficient pacification of the country was 
achieved, but that, at the same time, they were relying on an officer corps 
which wished to adhere to the existing form of military justice. It was also 
realized that a burden was being placed on line officers by assigning to them 
the decision over the life or death of individual Soviet citizens or entire village 
communities. That was why Lehmann had prefaced his second version with 
an appeal to the forces’ security needs in order to make ‘the business’, i.e. the 
executions, ‘a little more palatable’ to the officers. 

On Hitler’s behalf Keitel on 13 May issued the ‘Decree on the exercise of 
war jurisdiction in the Barbarossa area and on special measures by the fighting 
forces’.* Its preamble emphasized that Wehrmacht jurisdiction served ‘prima- 
rily the maintenance of disctpline’. Given its small staff, however, jurisdiction 
could confine itself to that principal task only ‘if the troops themselves ruthlessly 
oppose any threat from a hostile civilian population’. That hostility was 
presumed from the outset in view of the ‘particular nature of the enemy’. The 
first part, “Treatment of criminal offences by enemy civilians’, stipulated that 
these would for the time being be removed from the jurisdiction of courts 
martial and summary courts. ‘Guerrillas are to be ruthlessly finished off by the 
troops in combat or while trying to escape.’ All other attacks bythe civilian 


" Ibid.; Fail Barbarossa, No. 95. 

*’ WR No. 32/41 g.-Kdos. Chefs... 9 May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. §77. 

™ The Fihrer and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, 13 May 1941, passed on to the 
Wehrmacht services as OK W/WFSYL (IV/Qu)} No. 44 178/41 g-Kdos. Chefs., 14 May 194! (23 
copies), ibid.; Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, No. 8; Fal? Barbarossa, No. 97. 
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population were likewise to be instantly ‘crushed with the utmost means, up 
to and including the annihilation of the attacker’. Where such measures had 
been omitted, ‘elements suspected of an offence’ were to be immediately 
brought before an officer, who would decide on their execution by firing- 
squad. Against localities from which the Wehrmacht had been ‘insidiously or 
treacherously’ attacked, if ‘circumstances’ prevented the swift identification of 
individual culprits, ‘collective forcible measures’ couid be put into effect by 
any officer not below the rank of battalion commander. 

The second part, ‘Treatment of criminal offences by members of the 
Wehrmacht and its train against local inhabitants’, laid down that there was no 
obligation to prosecute, ‘not even if the offence is simultaneously a military 
felony or offence’. In judging such actions the judiciary authority should in 
each case take into account ‘that the collapse in 1918, the subsequent 
sufferings of the German people, and the struggle of National Socialism with 
the countless blood sacrifices of the movement were primarily due to Bolshe- 
vik influence and that no German has forgotten that’. An artificial justification 
of criminal offences was thus being created in advance, resembling that in 
Hitler’s amnesty decree of 4 October 1939. At that time it was ruled, alluding 
to the ‘Bromberg [Bydgos¢] bloody Sunday’, that there should be no punish- 
ment for actions committed ‘out of indignation over the atrocities committed 
by Poles’.*s The ruling for Barbarossa now was that the judiciary authority 
should nevertheless start court-martial proceedings if there was a danger of the 
fighting forces degenerating. Halder’s and Miller’s proposals for a disciplinary 
punishment of offences had not been accepted. 

The third part held the commanding officers in the field personally respon- 
sible for having all officers of the units under their command thoroughly 
briefed on the principles of part 1. Along with their juridical directives, their 
legal advisers should also be informed of the ‘political intentions of the 
leadership’, The judiciary authority should confirm only those sentences 
which were in line with those intentions—meaning the intentions voiced by 
Hitler on 30 March. 

The ‘Fiihrer decree’ of 13 May 1941 was not only an ‘example of the 
systematic projection of National Socialist “legal thinking” on to an ideologi- 
cal enemy” but also reflected to a considerable extent the experience of the 
First World War, ‘the sufferings of East Prussia’,” after the invasion of 
Russian troops. Their rigorous behaviour towards the German population had 
not been forgotten: as early as 1925 it had been pilloned in an official history 
as the importation of Asiatic customs into German cultural territory.* The 


Quoted according to Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Welranschauungskrieges, 82, 

‘ Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 409. 

7 ‘Thus the heading of a chapter in vol. ii of the archival work ‘Der Weltkrieg 1914 bis 1918" (pp. 
318 ff.). See Gause, Russen in OstpreuBen. 

® ‘Der Weltkrieg 1914 bis 1918’, ii. 326. 
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third general-staff officer of Armoured Group 3, when briefed on the pro- 
visions of part 1 of the jurisdiction decree, felt likewise reminded of the First 
World War: “Fhe Russians in Gumbinnen: execution of all villagers living 
along the Tilsit-Insterburg track in the event of the track being damaged.” 
However, the point to remember is that by means of the ‘Fithrer decree’ the 
purpose of the law of war—protection of the individuals and society of an 
occupied country against arbitrary actions—had, with the active help of law- 
yers, been reinterpreted into a tool of political and military intentions. The 
shooting of civilians on the mere suspicion of guerrilla activity or sabotage was 
clearly unlawful. Not even reference to the threatened security of the troops 
‘can ever serve the liquidation of the most fundamental human rights’.” 
Anxiety about the discipline of the fighting forces was evidently greater than 
legal scruples about the abolition of obligatory prosecution of criminal actions 
committed by Wehrmacht members against local inhabitants. 

The ‘Fihrer decree’ was notified to the army by Brauchitsch on 24 May 
1941.7) He had it distributed in print down to commanders with their own 
jurisdiction; beyond that the principles were made known by word of mouth. 
The commander-in-chief of the army, however, extended the decree by two 
supplements which once more took up the points contained in the OKH draft 
of 6 May for the maintenance of discipline. With that ‘disciplinary decree’ 
Brauchitsch hoped to prevent the threatening degeneration of the troops. 
Even before-—during and after the Polish campaigns—the army commander- 
in-chief had felt compelled to issue strict orders against indiscipline by officers 
and other rauks, and to rule that members of the army were forbidden to 
participate in ‘police executions’.”? 

Now, in May 1941, Brauchitsch in his appendix to part 1 of the ‘Fihrer 
decree’ ernphasized that the real task of the forces was to fight the Red Army. 
Special ‘search and purge actions’ should therefore ‘on the whole’ be ruled out 
by the fighting forces, Hitler’s guidelines on the treatment of criminal actions 
by local inhabitants should apply only to serious cases of rebellion; lesser 
offences were to be punished by ‘improvised measures’, such as tying up or 
setting to work. The commanders-in-chief of the army groups were to seek his 
approval before reintroducing Wehrmacht jurisdiction in ‘pacified regions’. 
Brauchitsch further announced an impending special regulation on the ‘treat- 
ment of political figures of authority (politische Hoheitstrdger)’. 

‘© Minute of a conference with the ‘general, special duties’ in Warsaw, 11 June 1941, BA-MA 
RH 21-2/v. 423. This passage is missing from Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefeh!’, No. 14. 

@ Betz, Landkriegsudikerrecht, 192. 

" OKH/Gen.z.b.V. b. ObdH/Gr.R. Wes. No. 80/41 g.Kdos., Chefs. (340 copies), BA-MA RH 
22/155; Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefeh!’, No. 10 (with divergences). Important in this context is an 
earlier ruling by C.-in-C. Army that death sentences should be implemented at once ‘for the 
maintenance of discipline, for the liquidation of violent crime and criminal saboteurs, and for the 
expiation of crimes by hostile local inhabitants against the security and reputation of the German 


Wehrmacht’ (ObdH/Az 469 Gen.z.b.V./Gr.R. Wes. No. 450/4!, 9 May 1941, BA-MA RH 22/183). 
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-In his supplement:to part u of the ‘Pithrer decree’ on the treatment of 
criminal actions by Wehrmacht members against local inhabitants 
Brauchitsch stressed the duty of all superior officers 


under all circumstances to prevent arbitrary excesses by individual members of the 
army, So as to be in good time to prevent the degeneration of the troops. The individual 
soldier must not reach a point where, in dealing with local inhabitants, he does or omits 
to do whatever seems right to Az; rather, he is in all instances bound by the orders of his 


officers. 


Timely intervention by all officers must ‘help’ to maintain ‘discipline, the basis 
of our successes’. Significant incidents under parts 1 and m were to be reported 
by the fighting forces te OKH as special occurrences. 

This ‘disciplinary decree’ on the one hand limited the right of an officer to 
order the shooting of local inhabitants to ‘serious cases of rebellion’ and, on 
the other, transferred personal and human responsibility for the choice of 
means down to company commander level. The army command, however, 
must surely have realized that by this decree the methods of warfare in the east 
became dependent on the education, attitude, and ideology of each individual 
officer. If it had really wished to prevent an undermining of the troops’ sense 
of justice as a result of the ideological precepts of the supreme leadership, then 
at least it should not have made a contribution of its own towards the bending 
of international law, and should have more vigorously resisted the limitation of 
its jurisdiction. Brauchitsch’s supplements by no means rescinded the ‘Fiihrer 
decree’. 

Even before the ‘Fiihrer decree’ was passed on with his comments by the 
army commander-in-chief on 24 May, the fighting forces were briefed on the 
handling of jurisdiction in the theatre of operations by the head of the ‘legal 
section’ on the staff of the ‘general with special duties’, Oberstkriegsgerichtsrat 
Dr Erich Lattmann: army jurisdiction was being suspended with regard to 
Jocal inhabitants. There was no punishment, only military measures and 
combat. Every guerrilla would be shot. Against localities from which there was 
any shooting collective forcible measures were necessary: “No setting on fire, 
but 30 men to be shot.’ Army jurisdiction would not be reintroduced until 
after the conclusion of operations. Prosecution of punishable actions by sol- 
diers against local inhabitants might be dispensed with. ‘Prosecution only if 
discipline demands intervention. (Motivation is decisive, indignation over 
atrocities) ,’73 

That there was a close connection between the limitation of jurisdiction and 


3 Minutes of Ie/AO of Eleventh Army of the conference at OKH/GenQu on 16 May, BA-MA, 
Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-486. See those of Ia of 285th Security Division, BA-MA RH 26-285/ 
4. As early as 9 May 1941 it had been remarked at 2 conference of Ic (intelligence officers) at the 
office of the commander of the rear army area North that the ‘experience’ acquired during the 
occupation of France had suggested that court-martial sentences on civilians there had been ‘very 
lenient’ and had thus merely encouraged further acts of sabotage. That was why ‘measures’ were 
needed to have the severest penalities imposed on civilians from the start (BA-MA RH 1g EHI/722). 
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the treatment of Soviet commissars emerges also from the fact that Lattmann, 
beyond his explanations on the treatment of Jocal inhabitants, also made some 
observations on that of commissars.” 

An additional significant factor in the development was the elucidations 
given by Lieutenant-General Miiller in person on the ‘Fuhrer decree’, and on 
the army commander-in-chief’s supplements, before the third general-staff 
officers and the army judges of army groups, armies, and armoured groups at 
Allenstein (Olsztyn) (10 June) and in Warsaw (11 June). The ‘general with 
special duties’ pointed out that in the war against the Soviet Union a ‘sense of 
justice must, in certain circumstances, yield to the requirements of war’. Until 
army jurisdiction was reintroduced, self-help by the troops against guerrillas 
was needed, i.e. ‘a return to the ancient usage of war. ...One of the two 
adversaries must remain dead on the ground; exponents of the enemy attitude 
must not be conserved but finished off.’ A population’s right to defend itself 
against an attack and to take up arms spontaneously and voluntarily, as laid 
down in article 2 of the Hague Convention on land warfare of 18 October 
1907, was out of the question wis-d-vis the Soviet Union. The concept of 
‘guerrillas’, in Miiller’s view, included ‘in an extended sense also agitators, 
distributors of leaflets, saboteurs’, as well as all those not obeying German 
instructions. Punishment of guerrillas should be instantaneous. 

‘Criminals’ not caught until later were to be brought before an officer, who 
could take only one of two decisions: ‘execution or release, but no summary 
trial or saving for subsequent court proceedings’. As clear evidence would 
often prove impossible to produce, suspicion would frequently have to be 
sufficient in case of doubt. In less serious cases flogging of individuals might 
sometimes be enough. Collective punitive measures against localities or 
against a group of local inhabitants should not be acts of revenge: the main 
consideration should always be the safety of the fighting forces and the speedy 
pacification of the country. The troops should not be ‘needlessly put on a hair- 
trigger or act under the influence of blood-lust. The principal task of the 
troops, as well as of the security divisions in the rearward land-force area, is 
military action, not the liquidation of guerrillas.” Even though a harsh war 
demanded harsh punishment, officers should meticulously ensure that 
‘measures against enerny civilians’ were taken ‘after a clash and only on the 
orders of an officer’. 

In his elucidation of part u of the ‘Fuhrer decree’, which regulated the 
treatment of criminal actions by Wehrmacht members against loca! inhabit- 
ants, Miller was supported by his legal adviser, Oberstkriegsgerichtsrat Dr 
Lattmann. Both of them emphasized that the troops should not be informed 
of the suspension of obligatory prosecution, but only the judiciary authorities 
and the army judges. Chain-of-command superiors were to act ‘as in the past’ 


* See sect. Lvu.2{c) at n. 82. 


7 Record of Ic/AO II] of Army Group North, 10 June 1947 (BA-MA RH 1g III/722), and of the 
Ic of Armoured Group 3, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 423. 
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and submit a statement of incident. The judiciary authority would then decide 
whether an obligation to prosecute existed or whether the matter was to be 
dealt with by disciplinary means. Court proceedings should be instituted in all 
cases where discipline was threatened and there was a risk of degeneration of 
the troops, ‘especially in the case of sexual offences’. The ‘general with 
special duties’ and his legal advisers once more took up their earlier proposal 
of 6 May 1941 and called on army judges to remind chain-of-command 
superiors of article 16a of the wartime criminal-proceedings regulations of 17 
August 1938.7 Under that article they were authorized to deal with criminal 
offences by NCOs and other ranks by disciplinary measures. But were these 
officers sufficiently informed on the application of the disciplinary code? 
Probably not, as it was found that in the area of Eleventh Army the younger 
company commanders in particular, and officers commissioned for the dura- 
tion in general, had no detailed knowledge of the possible extension of their 
disciplinary powers to offences committed by their subordinates which in 
themselves were also liable to prosecution in a court.” 

Although the army had acted against guerrillas with the utmost rigour even 
during the Polish campaign, the OKW ‘Decree on the execution of army 
jurisdiction in the Barbarossa territory and on special measures by the fighting 
forces’ of 13 May 1941 nevertheless, despite the army commander-in-chief’s 
supplements, marked the formal beginning of a new road. With it, the Armed 
Forces and Army High Commands largely accepted Hitler’s intentions, while 
simultaneously, against the background of Polish experience, endeavouring to 
counteract any possible effects which the ideological war against ‘Jewish 
Bolshevism’ might have on discipline and good order among the troops. In 
spite of the supplements of the commander-in-chief of the army, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, still 
felt that the jurisdiction decree was virtually giving any soldier the right ‘to 
shoot, from in front or from behind, at any Russian he regards—or pretends 
to regard—as a guerrilla. The ruling waives any obligation to prosecute any 
action on such lines, even if a military felony or offence has been committed.’? 
Protest was also voiced in the staff of Fourth Army HQ and in that of LVII 


™ Note by the army judge of Eleventh Army HQ for the commanding officers’ conference on 
18 June 1941 (BA-MA RH 20-11/11), minute by fc/AO Ill of Army Group North, 10 June 1941 
(BA-MA RH 19 HI/722), and of the Ic of Armoured Group 3 (BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 423). On 4 June 
1941 the general, special duties, had expounded the ‘Fithrer decree’ to the army and army-group 
chiefs of staff, pointing out that the holder of the jurisdiction (Gerichisherr) was enutled to refer 
criminal offences against loca! inhabitants back to disciplinary action. Confirmation and execu- 
tion of death sentences, however, were in the hands of army C.-in-C.s and no longer with the 
forces in the field (minute of the chiefs of staff of Eighteenth Army and Army Group North, BA- 
MA 18. Armee, 19601/2). 

7 H.Dy. 3/13, reprint Jan. 1940, Berlin, 1941. Important in the present context is annexe 6. 

™ Report on activity of Abt. JIT (Law) Eleventh Army HQ for the period § Oct. 1gqo-31 Oct, 
1941, sgd. Dr Weber, BA-MA RH 20-11/386. 

™ Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (4 June 1941), MGFA P-210. See Gersdorff, Soldat in Untergang, 
87 ff. 
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Armoured Corps. The Fourth Army’s Ic, Major (General Staff) Erich 
Helmdach, enquired about the ‘Fiihrer decree’ with the army affairs depart- 
ment of OKH and with the Wehrmacht propaganda department in the 
Wehrmacht operations staff, pointing out that the ‘radical measures’ ordered 
would render a sensible businesslike policy in the occupied territories difficult 
and would ‘stun’ the local population. Colonel (General Staff) Hasso von 
Wedel, head of the Wehrmacht propaganda department, promised to inform 
Jod! along those lines.” In mid-June 1941, at a commanding officers’ confer- 
ence of LVII Armoured Corps (which was commanded by Armoured Troops 
General Adolf Kuntzen), the passing-on of the army commander-in-chief’s 
instruction was forbidden for the time being and further supplements were 
foreshadowed.*' On the other hand, the guidelines for the treatment of politi- 
cal commissars, announced at the same time, did not cause any offence either 
in the Fourth Army staff or in that of LVIZ Armoured Corps. That such 
protests against the ‘Fiihrer decree’ on the limitation of army jurisdiction were 
primarily motivated by military concerns on the part of commanders emerges, 
among other things, from an instruction by the commander-in-chief of the 
rearward land-force area South, Infantry General Karl von Roques. He drew 
his subordinate commanders’ attention to the fact that Brauchitsch’s decree 
had ‘increased their responsibility’ for discipline among their men. ‘Wherever 
officers do not show themselves up to that task, and wherever the first signs of 
degeneration might appear, I expect immediate firm action by the next higher- 
ranking officer.’*? 


(c) The ‘Commissar Order’ 


Closely linked, both ideologically and legally, with the jurisdiction decree were 
the OKW ‘Guidelines on the treatment of political commissars’ of 6 June 
1941. It would also be extremely unrealistic to assume that the lifting of 
obligatory prosecution had not deliberately allowed for a radical treatment 
of Soviet commissars. That was why the ‘general with special duties with the 
commander-in-chief of the army’ on 6 May simultaneously submitted to 
OKW a draft for the limitation of army jurisdiction and a draft of ‘Guidelines 
concerning exponents of political authority ...’.* In both of them the latter 
group were described as ‘exponents of the Jewish-Bolshevik system’ and 


© AOK 4, KTB-Eintrage (Fourth Army HQ, war-diary entries), 14-16 June 1941, BA-MA RH 
20-4/671. 

" LVI Armoured Corps, commanding officers’ conference, 17 June 1941, copy, BA-MA RW 
av. 578. 

*® Beth. rickw. Heeresgebiet 103 [commander rear army area 103 (1.¢. South)}, Abt. Ia No. 056/ 
41 g-Kdos., 12 June 1941, betr. Behandlung feindlicher Zivilpersonen und Straftaten 
Wehrmachtangehoriger gegen feindliche Zivilpersonen [Treatment of enemy civilians and crimi- 
nal offences by Wehrmacht members against enemy civilians], BA-MA RH 22/155. The officer 
commanding 45th Inf. Div. likewise on 17 June 1941 drew his unit commanders’ attention to the 
tesponsibility resulting for them from the ‘Fihrer decree’, BA-MA RH 26-45/16. 

® OKH/Gen.z.b.V. b. ObdH No. 75/41 g-Kdos. ‘Chefs., 6 May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. $77. 
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held responsible for ‘atrocities’ and ‘undermining and disruptive activities in 
the past’. Against whom or when was not stated, although, given the measure 


of ideological agreement between Wehrmacht and National Socialism, the 


answer could be assumed to be known. Haider’s comment on the two 
drafts of Lieutenant-General Miller and his legal adviser Dr Lattmann was: 
‘Troops must do their share in the ideological struggle of the eastern cam- 
paign.”* The chief of the Army General Staff regarded the draft for the 
intended shooting of the commissars as entirely ‘along the lines of the last 
Fiihrer address to the generals’ on 30 March 1941. In his initiative of 6 May 
1941 Miller referred the OKW to an ‘instruction given him as early as 31 
March 1941’. This cannot have been an order by Hitler, because when the 
head of the homeland defence department on the Wehrmacht operations 
staff received the OKH decree, Warlimont wanted to have examined the 
question of whether a written decree of that kind was actually necessary. It 
seems, therefore, that the ‘general with special duties’, who on legal matters 
received his instructions from the chief of the Army General Staff, had acted 
on Halder’s direction. The OKH draft of 6 May 1941 envisaged the ‘liq 
uidation’ of all political functionaries captured by the army. Their execution 
was to be ordered by an officer with disciplinary powers. Only the execution 
of ‘qualified mamagers of economic and technical enterprises’ was subject 
to the condition that they had opposed the Wehrmacht. The political instruc- 
tors (commissars) in the Soviet forces were categorized as political function- 
aries and not accorded combatant status. ‘Special importance attaches to 
their immediate identification among the prisoners and to their separation, 
because they in particular are able to continue their propaganda as prisoners 
of war in the homeland.’ Their rearward transportation was forbidden. They 
were, if possible, to be ‘finished off’ at the POW collecting-points, or at the 
fatest in the transit camps. In the rearward tand-force area civilian officials and 
commissars were to be handed over to the action commandos of the security 
police and the SD, whereas ‘troop commissars’ were to be shot on the spot 
by the fighting forces themselves. The unlawful killing of captured troop 
commissars and civilian functionaries was justified by the increased threat 
they represented to the safety of the troops and to the pacification of the 
conquered territories. With that draft Halder, Miller, and Lattmann fully and 
unreservedly accepted Hitler’s wish that political commissars were not to be 
regarded as combatants and thus not granted the protection of the Geneva 
Convention. 

It seems that Lattmann gave an exposé of the principal stipulations of the 
OKH draft to the officers assembled at the Wiinsdorf armoured-troops train- 
ing-centre on 16 May 1941, because the Eleventh Army Ic/AO (intelligence 
and security officer} made a note: ‘Political commissars to be handed over to 


8s Halder, Diaries, 907 (6 May 1941). 
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SS in the rearward land-force area. Instruction follows for army area.’ The 
treatment of Soviet commissats was also the subject of a conference on the 
assignments of interpreters in the ‘foreign armies East’ department on 26 May 
1941. The commissars were to be handed over to the SD. ‘First of all’, 
however, ‘these often clever people (often cleverer than officers!)’ were to be 
interrogated by the Ic officers. ‘Many of the non-Jewish commissars are no 
doubt only fellow-travellers and not convinced of the Communist idea.’® That 
judgement may be seen as further proof that Hitler’s identification of Jewry 
and Bolshevism was not unique. 

On 32 May 1941 Warlimont presented the OKH draft to Jodl.*? In doing so 
he drew his attention to the diverging points of view of OKH and Rosenberg, 
since 20 April Hitler’s ‘Delegate for the central processing of questions con- 
cerning the east European space’, on the treatment of political functionaries. 
In his third memorandum Rosenberg had proposed that among the municipal 
and economic functionaries ‘only’ the senior and top officials should be 
‘finished off’, as he regarded the middle and lower cadres as ‘indispensable’ to 
the administration of the occupied territories. In view of these two different 
concepts Warlimont suggested that a decision be obtained from Hitler. With 
regard to contents, Warlimont mitigated the OKH draft by proposing that 
functionaries ‘not guilty of any hostile action’ should ‘for the moment’ remain 
unmolested. Functionaries opposing the forces were to be regarded as ‘guer- 
rillas’ and ‘finished off’ in accordance with the jurisdiction decree and the 
guidelines of 19 May. ‘Functionaries within the forces will have to be treated 
according to the OKH proposal. They will not be recognized as prisoners of 
war and have to be finished off, at the latest, in the transit camps; on no 
account are they to be moved to the rear.’ 

It was realized both at OKH and at OKW that the systematic annihilation 
of the Red Army’s political cadres was an infringement of international Jaw. In 
his search for a justification Jod! suggested that ‘the whole action’ be presented 
‘as retaliation’ in advance,™ but that the shooting of captured commissars 
should not be made dependent on any alleged precondition. With this in mind 
he drafted a preamble designed to dispel any human or legal scruples among 
the officer corps; the argument that commissars threatened the safety of the 
fighting forces figured only in third place.* Although Jodl’s inept bending of 
the right of reprisal was eventually dropped, his ideological justification— 
smoothed stylistically—nevertheless formed part of the preamble of the OKH 


*s Minute of 1g May 1941, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-486. 

% Record of ic/AO UI H.Gr. Nord of a conference at GenStdH/Fr.H. Ost, BA-MA RH 19 IE 
722. 

 WFSvAbt. Landesverteidigung (IV/Qu) g.Kdos. Chefs., 12 May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. $773 
Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, No. 7. 

* Ibid. But ‘preventive reprisals’ are also infringements of international law. 

" Asn. 87, published in facsimile in Maser, Niirnberg, 312. 
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‘Guidelines on the treatment of political commissars’ of 6 June 1941.” ‘In the 
struggle against Bolshevism the enemy cannot be expected to behave in ac- 
cordance with the principles of humanity or international law. In particular 
political commissars of all kinds, as the real exponents of resistance, can be 
expected to indulge in a hate-filled, cruel, and inhuman treatment of those of 
our men they have taken prisoner.’ The troops should realize that in this 
struggle any consideration for ‘such elements’ on grounds of international law 
would be a mistake. They were not only the ‘originators of barbaric Asiatic 
fighting methods’, but also represented a danger to the safety of the troops and 
the rapid pacification of the conquered territories. Political commissars, there- 
fore, ‘if captured in battle or while resisting, are as a matter of principle to be 
finished off with the weapon at ence’. The following rules were to apply. First, 
in the area of operations political commissars of whatever kind or rank, even 
if only suspected ‘of resistance, sabotage, or instigation of these’, were to be 
“‘sreated’” according to the jurisdiction decree. Second, commissars in the Red 
Army were not to be regarded as soldiers and were to be ‘separated’ from 
prisoners of war on the battlefield itself, and ‘finished off’. Non-suspect 
civilian political commissars should initially not be ‘harmed’. Only subse- 
quently should a decision be made about allowing them to continue in their 
post or handing them over to the special commandos of the security police and 
the SD. ‘In reading a verdict the [officer’s] personal impression of the political 
stance and attitude of the commissar has to be given greater weight than the 
facts of the case, which may be difficult to prove.’ Relevant ‘incidents’ with 
commissars were to be reported through Ic channels. None of these measures, 
however, must be allowed to hold up operations; there should be no ‘search 
and purge actions’ by the fighting forces. In the rearward land-force area 
commissars arrested ‘for questionable behaviour’ were to be handed over to 
the action group or the action commandos of the security police and SD. 
On 8 June 1941 these guidelines, amplified by two supplements, were 
notified in writing by Brauchitsch to the army groups, armies, and armoured 
groups." Commanding officers and commanders-in-chief were to be briefed 
only verbally. The commander-in-chief of the army ruled, first, that the 
prerequisite of action against a political commissar must be ‘that the person in 
question opposes, or intends to oppose, the German Wehrmacht by a specific 
identifiable action or attitude’. Secondly, Brauchitsch ordered that ‘the finishing 
off of the political commissars in the forces must take place after their separa~ 
tion, outside the combat zone proper, inconspicuously, on the order of an officer. 
Brauchitsch—probably more so than Halder-—feared the effects of the fighting 
forces on the state and wished to tie the ordered measures, as he had done in 
the jurisdiction decree, to the decision of an officer. However, Brauchitsch’s 


» OKWAVFSrAbt. L (V/Qu) No. 44822/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 June 1941, BA-MA H 3/1; 
Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, No. 12; Fall Barbarossa, No. 100. 

* OKH/Gen.z.b.V. b. ObdH/Gr.R. Wes. No. gt/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 8 June 1941; Jacobsen, 
‘Kommissarbefehl’, No. 13; Fat! Barbarossa, No. 102. 
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supplements cannot be regarded as a genuine restriction of the OKW 
guidelines. 

On 10 and 11 June 1941 the Ic officers and army judges at army and army- 
group level were personally briefed by Lieutenant-General Miller on the 
practical application of that decree. Their task in turn was to brief their 
subordinate commanders-in-chief and commanding officers, as well as their 
intelligence officers and legal advisers. The ‘general with special duties’ 
pointed out that ‘here too’, as with the jurisdiction decree, there must be ‘no 
massgactes’. The safety of the fighting forces was paramount. The ordinary 
political commissars were to be treated like all other local inhabitants. They 
were of interest to the army only if guilty of an attack against the Wehrmacht. 
Political commissars within the fighting forces were to be separated from the 
other prisoners, moved to the rear, and ‘finished off’ on the order of an officer, 
Provided this was possible without loss of time, they should first be taken to 
the Ic for interrogation. Reports were to be made to OKH every ten days.” 

Summing up the elucidations of the two decrees of 24 May and 8 June 1941, 
Oberkriegsgerichtsrat Dr Weber declared at a commanding officers’ confer- 
ence of Eleventh Army on 18 June 1941: 


Every soldier must know that he has to defend himself against all attacks in battle, and 
that in cases of doubt he has to bring detained persons to the nearest officer. Every 
officer must know that he can have detained persons shot or released, that political 
commissars are to be taken aside and finished off. Every battalion commander must 
know that he can order collective forcible measures.? 


The following examples illustrate the ‘packaged’ manner in which the decree 
on the ‘treatment of political commissars’ was made known among the 
fighting forces. At a conference of Ic officers and directors of the secret field 
police of the rearward land-force area North in Elbing on 16 June 1941 the 
counter-intelligence officer IE with Army Group North, Captain Dr Keune, 
stated: ‘The commissars of the Russians ate well known, they are to be 
rendered harmless.’* The commanding officers in LVIJ Armoured Corps 
were informed that Hitler had ordered the Russian political commissars to be 
‘fiquidated’. This order was to be passed on by word of mouth. Infantry 
General Viktor von Schwedler, the general commanding IV Army Corps, 
informed his divisional commanders on 19 June 1941 that, even though the 
commissars in the Red Army wore uniform, they were not recognized as 
soldiers. They were to be separated from the rest of the prisoners and shot ‘on 


® Minute IcfAO UT H.Gr. Nord, 10 June 1941 (BA-MIA RH 19 111/722), and note for report of 


the army judge at Eleventh Army HQ for commanding officers’ conference on 18 June 1941 (ibid. 
RH 20-1t/rs}. 


®% BA-MA RH 20-11/11, 
% Report of activity of Abt. Ic/AO for the period 16-30 June 1941, BA-MA RH 22/253. 


% LVII Armoured Corps, commanding officers’ conference, 17 June 1941, copy, BA-MA RW 
4lv. §78 
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‘the: spot ‘at the order of an officer’. The’ commissars in the Soviet civilian 
administration were to be shot only if they participated ‘in hostilities, sab- 
otage, etc.’.% Following a commanding officers’ conference in the 22nd Infan- 
try Division, the Ic briefed the adjutants on the ‘treatment of political 
commissars, Jews, and other prisoners’. What the forces knew about the Red 
Army’s war commissars was based on the official publication The Wartime 
Forces of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics of 15 January 1941 and on an 
order by the war commissar for defence of 21 January 1941.% The commissars, 
these explained, were identified by a red star with a gold-embroidered hammer 
and sickle on the sleeves of their uniform. But there appeared to be uncertainty 
about the level at which a commissar was employed. Thus it was announced 
in the 454th Security Division on 20 June 1941 that there was a political 
commissar with each company, who, after capture, had to be shot outside the 
combat zone on the order of an officer.» That information was incorrect, since 
at company, battery, and squadron level there was only a political guidance 
officer, a polttruk. Not until the end of August 1941 were the guidelines on the 
treatment of commissars extended to cover politruks.'© 

In the discussion on the two unlawful decrees after the war the ‘Guidelines 
on the treatment of political commissars’ played a far greater part than the 
“Fuhrer decree’ on the limitation of army jurisdiction. This was due to the fact 
that the ordered execution of the commissars within the army was a more 
conspicuous breach of international law. For a specific group of the Soviet 
leadership the reinforced obligation of execution no longer depended even on 
the mere suspicion of ‘guerrilla activity’ or resistance to the Wehrmacht, but 
‘solely on the holding of a certain function in the opponent’s system of 
government’.'® It was quite stmply postulated that the field commissar was 
not a soldier but a party functionary. And the Bolshevik cadres alone were 
believed capable of organizing resistance in the hinterland. With the additional 
equation of Bolshevism and Jewry by the Wehrmacht it is not surprising that 
as early as 1935 the draft of a leafiet defamed the ‘gentlemen commissars and 
party functionaries’ as ‘mostly filthy Jews’. In it the Red Army men were 


* BA-MA RH 24-4/34. In contrast, the entry of 13 June 1941 in the diary of the general 
commanding XIII Army Corps, Inf. Gen. Hans Felber, states: ‘Map exercise with divisional 
commanders. Commissar order discussed. Rejected’ (ibid. N 67/1). 

7 On 20 June 1941, BA-MA RH 26-22/66; see 22. Div./Abt. la No. 437/41 g.Kdos., 20 June 
1941, BA-MA RH 26-22/67. 

% OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Abt. Fr.H. Ost (ID, No. 100/41, 15 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RHD 18/ 
210, and Kdo.Pz.Gr. 4, Ic No. 360/41, 6 May 1941, annexe 2; Befehl des Volkskommissars fiir 
Verteidigung der UdSSR [Order of the People’s Commissar for the Defence of the USSR} No. 
30, 21 fan. 1941, concerning military and political preparation of the forces for the training-year 
1941, BA-MA RH 21-4/265. 

* Notes on commanding officers’ conference on 20 June 1941, Ziff. 3, BA-MA RH 26-454/6. 

too See sect. [lvm.2 at n. 208. 

ot Krausnick, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, 712. On the Institute of Military Commissars in the Red 
Army see sect. Lu. at nn. 16 and 27 (Hoffmann), and the contemporary account by Reitenbach, 
UdSSR, 88 ff. 
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invited to fight against the ‘accursed Jewish commissars’.'? Thus, for German 
propaganda after 22 June 1941 the commissar, along with the Soviet leader- 
ship, was ‘enemy Number one’. 


3. PROPAGANDA PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR OF ANNIHILATION AND 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE MILITARY LEADERS 


In contrast to the attack against Poland, Hitler before 22 June 1940 was unable 
to produce a preventive justification for the German public or the armed 
forces of his planned war of aggression against the Soviet Union. There were 
no German revisionist claims on Moscow comparable to the Danzig or ‘Cor- 
ridor’ issues, nor did hostile ‘provocations’ or excesses against ethnic Germans 
supply German propaganda with the necessary material. The ‘otherwise desir- 
able preparation of the German soldier and the German people’ had to ‘take 
second place’'® to the strategic plan of letting Britain believe in an impending 
invasion and striking the USSR by surprise. Their, and the outside world’s, 
‘enlightenment’ and ‘psychological preparation’, were to start ‘abruptly’ only 
on the day of the attack. Until then the Wehrmacht had to camouflage 
Operation Barbarossa. The armed forces high command set in motion ‘exten- 
sive measures of diversion and deception of friend and foe’.’™ It issued its first 
directive in mid-February 1941,'* and a week later the Wehrmacht propa- 
ganda department was instructed by Jodl to prepare basic propaganda guide- 
lines for the war against the Soviet Union and for the fighting forces’ attitude 
towards Bolshevism, as well as a proclamation to the troops.'” 

The ‘psychological preparation’ of the forces for an ideological war against 
the Soviet Union was, despite the short time available, readily based on 
foundations laid ever since 1934 by the Reichswehr and the Wehrmacht 
leadership. The systematic education of the forces in the Nationai Socialist 
spirit had initially served to safeguard the Reichswehr’s, and after 1935 the 
Wehrmacht’s, monopoly as an armed force. In 1936 Reich War Minister von 
Blomberg had ensured that National Socialist teaching covered all instruc- 


“2 Psychologisches Laboratorium des Reichskriegsministcriums [Psychology laboratory of 
the Reich war ministry] No. 241/35, 2 Nov. 1935, Vélkerpsychologische Untersuchung §: Die 
nationale Zusammensetzung der Bevdikerung der UdSSR und die Moéglichkeit fir eine 
propagandistische Bearbeitung (Ethnopsychological study 5: The national composition of the 
population of the USSR and possibilities of applying propaganda], reprint, p. 7, BA-MA RH 2/ 
v. 981. 

™ OKW/WFSYAbt. L (L H Op) No. 44646/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., BA-MA RW a/v. 577. 

4 This was the formulation of the OKW chief of sralf in identical letters to the ministers Todt 
and yon Ribbentrop, and to Gov.-Gen. Frank, dated 9 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 575. 

5 ORW/WESUAbt. L (1 Op} No. 44142/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Feb. 1941, Richtlinien fur die 
Feindtauschung [Directives for enemy deception], BA-MA RM 7/985; Fail Barbarossa, No. 72. 
They were amplified and specified by OKW/AWFSv/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44277/41 g.Kdos. Chefs,, 12 
Mar. 194: (BA-MA RM 7/985); OKW/AWFSVAbt. L (I Op), No. 44699/41, g-Kdos. Chefs., 12 
May toq41 (ibid; and OKW/AWFSwWAbt. L (IV/Qu) Ne. 44787/41 g.Kdos. Chefs,, 22 May 1941 
(BA-MA RW a/v. 578). 

4 KTB ORW t. 333 (21 Feb. 1941). 
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tional institutions, especially those for officers. Immediately before the out- 
break of the war Hitter’s real main theses came to predominate in the syllabus 
over the earlier programme, ‘which was to demonstrate to the soldier the 
identity of military and National Socialist attitudes’.'”” Thus it was stated in 
an article in Schulungshefte fiir den Unterricht tiber nationalsozialistische 
Weltanschauung und nationalpolitische Zielsetzung (Instruction pamphlets for 
the teaching of National Socialist ideology and national political objectives], 
published since 1939 by OKW/Inland, that the struggle against Jewry would 
continue even when the last Jew had left Germany: ‘the struggle against world 
Jewry’, which ‘is trying to incite all the nations of the world against Ger- 
many’.'* This represented a logical restatement of Hitler’s ‘prophecy’ of 30 
January 1939. 

Although the Wehrmacht propaganda department had been responsible for 
the armed forces’ psychological welfare since April 1939, Rosenberg, as Hit- 
ler’s delegate for the supervision of the NSDAP’s spiritual and ideological 
education, succeeded towards the end of 1940, in a ‘working agreement’ with 
the OKW chief of staff, in securing his influence on the ideological schooling 
of the Wehrmacht as well.'” Brauchitsch had already issued guidelines for the 
ideological education of officers and other ranks at the beginning of October 
1940. Among the main points in five subject areas were: racial purity, Fihrer 
state, securing German living-space. As teaching and lecture aids the army 
commander-in-chief recommended Hitler’s Mein Kampf, the NSDAP’s ‘in- 
struction circulars’, and OKW’s ‘instruction pamphiets’. Because of the offi- 
cial German-Soviet alliance, no direct mention was made of the danger of 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’.’'° 

The “Guidelines for the behaviour of the fighting forces in Russia’, worked 
out in agreement with OKH, were ready in mid-May 194! and went out to the 
Wehrmacht services.'"' However, they were to be notified to the men only 
together with Hitler’s order of the day. These guidelines were to indoctrinate 
the troops and ensure the implementation of the jurisdiction decree and the 
guidelines on the commissars. Their key sentences read: 


I. 1. Bolshevism is the mortal enemy of the National Socialist German people. Germany’s 
struggle is aimed against that disruptive ideology and its exponents. 
2. That struggle demands ruthless and energetic action against Bolshevik agitators, 
guerrillas, saboteurs, Jews and the complete liquidation of any active or passive 
resistance. ; 


ot Messerschmidt, ‘Politische Erziehung’, 273; id., Wehrmacht, 232 ff. 

‘8 Ist year (1939), fase. 5, quoted according to Messerschmide, ‘Politische Erziehung’, 276. 

'9 Thid. 268-9. 

10 ObdH/GenStdH/OQu FE No. 500/40, 7 Oct. 1940, annexe 1, BA-MA, 99. le.Inf.Div., 21400/ 
17; Fall Barbarossa, No. 71. See Bartov, Eastern Front, 82 ff. 

" OKRWAWFSt/Abt. LE (fV/Qu) No. 44560/41 g.Kdos. Chefs, 19 May 1941, Besondere 
Anordnungen No. 1 zur Weisung No. 21 [Special instructions No. 1 on Directive No. 21], annexe 
3, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 40; OKH/GenSrdH/GenQu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. Il/o§t4/41 g.Kdos. 
Chefs., 23 May 1941, BA-MA RH 22/12. 
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Il. 3. Extreme reserve and most alert vigilance are called for towards all'members of 
the Red Army—even prisoners—as treacherous methods of fighting are to be 
expected. The Asiatic soldiers of the Red Army in particular are inscrutable, 
unpredictable, insidious, and unfeeling. 


4. After the capture of units the feaders are 1o be imstandy separated from the other 


_ ranks. ‘ 
a 


‘he aspect of a war of annihilation against ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ was strength- 
ened by the ‘Directives on the practice of propaganda in Operation 
Barbarossa’, prepared by Wedel. This was distributed before the opening of 
the attack to army groups, armies, armoured groups, air fleets and air corps, 
propaganda companies, and air-force war-reporter companies.''* These ‘direc- 
tives’ contained fundamental organizational and practical propaganda guide- 
lines. The main theme of propaganda was that Germany’s enemies were not 
the ‘nations of the Soviet Union, but exclusively the Jewish-Bolshevik Soviet 
government with its functionaries and the Communist Party’, which was 
‘working for world revolution’. The Wehrmacht was entering the country asa 
liberator and would ‘save’ the population ‘from the tyranny of the Soviets’. 
Naturally, any resistance would be mercilessly crushed. The ‘planned dis- 
memberment of the Soviet Union’ as well as the preservation of collectivized 
agriculture, made necessary for economic reasons, must be conccaled. War 
reporters were to give special emphasis to ‘atrocities and infringements of 
international law’ by the Red Army. The armed forces high command confi- 
dently expected that a large-scale active propaganda against the Red Army 
would be ‘even more successful than with all previous adversaries of the 
Wehrmacht’. To ensure that success, each army of armoured group had 
attached to it a propaganda company of altogether some 2,250 men.'"8 While 
active propaganda against the Red Army would be mainly by leaflets, 
the Soviet population was to be influenced by posters and loudspeakers on the 
lines of the political and ideological directives issued by Berlin. Along with the 
Soviet leadership, the commissar was ‘enemy Number One’. He was therefore 
the ‘centre-piece’ of German leaflet propaganda against the Red Army. The 
commissar was reviled as a Jew, liar, tormentor, murderer, etc. Moreover, an 
attempt was made to drive a wedge between the commissar and his officers in 
order to loosen the cohesion of Soviet units. The planned propaganda cam- 
paign against ‘the commissars’ developed the foundations laid as early as 1935 
by the ‘Psychological laboratory in the Reich war ministry’, as revealed by a 
comparison of feaflets."4 Anti-Soviet propaganda in 1941 thus reflected not 
only pragmatic points of view but also much older ideological attitudes. 
Hate propaganda was also channelled into the Wehrmacht. In this context 
not only did the commissar decree have the ‘status of a propaganda dogma’,''s 


"2 OKWAVFSUWPr No. 144/41 g.Kdos. Chels., June 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. 
'. Buchbender, Das tdnende Erz, 56 ff. 

"4 See n. 102 and Buchbender, Das ténende Erz, 98 ff. 

" Buchbender, Das ténende Erz, 96. 
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but the ‘information’ on the commissar, prepared by the Wehrmacht propa- 
ganda department, was to facilitate the implementation of that unlawful 
decree. In the first June issue of ‘Information for the troops’, therefore, the 
definition of Bolshevism contained in the ‘Guidelines on the behaviour of the 
fighting forces’ was extended. Not only was the Bolshevik system presented as 
infiltrated, pervaded, and dominated by Jews; the propaganda formulas were 
also.designed to facilitate a ruthless conduct of the struggle. 


Anyone who has ever looked into the face of a Red commissar knows what Bolsheviks 
are. There is no need here for theoretical reflections. It would be an insulr to animals 
if one were to call the features of these, largely Jewish, tormentors of people bestial. 
They are the embodiment of the infernal, of personified insane hatred of everything 
that is noble humanity. In the shape of these commissars we witness the revolt of the 
subhuman against noble blood. The masses whom they are driving to their deaths with 
every means of icy terror and lunatic incitement would have brought about the end of 
all meaningful life, had that incursion not been prevented at the last moment.'"* 


Machine-guns and bombs were to speak the decisive word. Adolf Hitler was 
apostrophized as the ‘instrument of providence’ for the salvation of Europe 
from Bolshevism. 

Hitler moreover thought it necessary at the beginning of June 1941 to draw 
the forces’ attention, by means of leaflets, to all the possibilities of ‘treacherous 
warfare of which we believe the enemy capable’.'"? These, however, were to be 
distributed only at the beginning of operations, as their premature publication 
might suggest these very possibilities to the enemy. Hitler evidently did not 
regard as sufficient the ‘Memo sheet on the particular nature of Russian 
warfare’, distributed by the department ‘foreign armies East’ on 25 January 
1941 down to platoon level; this had not contained the element of ‘treach- 
ery’."® Hitler considered that element to be realistic in that the enemy might 
poison routes of retreat, food-stores, seed-grain, and wells. As a centralized 
revision of such leaflets by the department for foreign armies East was no 
longer possible for technical (printing) reasons, the department asked the 
army groups, armies, and armoured groups to prepare them locally but not to 
distribute them before the day of the attack.''? These leaflets bore headlines 
such as ‘Watch out!’ or “Do you know the enemy?’ 

Although Hitler had ordered the planning and execution of a war of con- 
quest and annihilation, responsibility for the war was nevertheless to be 
shuffled on to the enemy. The slogans of a war ‘forced on Germany’ and of 
Germany’s ‘encirclement’, first used in 1939, were dished up again on 21 and 
22 June 1941. In nearly identical proclamations to the German people and to 


"€ Quoted according te Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 326-7. 

7 ObdH/r. GenSr.Offz. No. 165/41 g.Kdos, BA-MA H 3/1. 

’ BA-MA RHD 18/233. It was reissued in Jan. 1942. 

we OKH/GenStdH/OQu [V/Fr.H. Ost (unnumbered), 13 June 1941, BA-MA H 3/1. 
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the soldiers on the eastern front, drafted in the Wehrmacht propaganda 
department and edited by Hitler, ‘the Fithrer and supreme commander of the 
Wehrmacht’ justified the attack against the Soviet Union with predominantly 
ideological arguments,’ Propaganda resumed the formula of Germany being 
threatened by ‘Jewish Bolshevism’, a formula sunk without a trace since the 
Hitler-Stalin treaty. Responsibility for the German—Soviet war was attributed 
in a historical perspective to a conspiracy ‘between the Jewish-Anglos-saxon 
warmongers and the equally Jewish rulers of the Bolshevik Muscovite centre’, 
The ‘familiar plot between Jews and democrats, Bolsheviks, and reactionaries’ 
had tried from the outset to prevent the establishment of the ‘new German 
national state’, ‘For more than two decades fi.e. since 1917] the Jewish- 
Bolshevik rulers in Moscow have endeavoured to set not only Germany but 
the whole of Europe ablaze.’ Ceaselessly they had tried to force their domina- 
tion upon Germany and the rest of the European states. They had also 
organized the coup in Belgrade on 27 March 1941. The declared task of the 
German army in the east was ‘the security of Europe and thus the salvation of 
all’; Hitler, in consequence, operated as the guardian of European culture 
against ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. It was intended to produce in Germany the sense 
of a just’ war against the Soviet Union, even though the thesis of a preventive 
war was not fully developed by German propaganda until after 22 June. 
Among the German population the news of the beginning of the German- 
Soviet war caused ‘the greatest surprise... especially the present moment for 
the offensive in the east’.'”! 

The ideological justifications of the German attack clearly eclipsed all other 
explanations, such as reference to the massive deployment of the Red Army 
along Germany’s eastern frontier. The entirely secondary character of the 
preventive-war argument at that time, as against the ideological argument, 
emerges from the fact that, while mention was made of Soviet frontier viola- 
tions, the version of ‘fire being returned’ used in 1939 was absent. The 
Wehrmacht propaganda department was nevertheless instructed the same day 
that reports from the front should ‘exploit’ the Soviet concentrations in the 
frontier areas by pointing out ‘that the Russians were deployed “ready to 
pounce” and that the German action’ had therefore been ‘an absolute military_ 
necessity’ .'7 

Because his aggressive intentions were all too clearly governed by other 
motivations, Hitler had made a further attempt the previous week to convince 
the generals and admirals, in a ‘lengthy political address’ at the Reich 
chancellery, of the need for a war against the Soviet Union—even though the 


'™ Domarus, Hider, ii. 1726 ff., and BA-MA RH 22/4; Balfour, Propaganda, 227. See Pietrow- 
Ennker, ‘Sowjetunion’, 92 ff. 

"1! Meldungen aus dem Reich, 155. 

21 Abteilung L (I Op) No. 441058/41 g.Kdos. Che!’s., 21 June 1941, BA-MA RW q/v. 578. 

3 Halder, Diaries, 958 (14 June 1941), 
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‘Situation Report No. 1’ of the department for foreign armies East in the Army 
General Staff on Soviet intentions, dated 15 March 1941, had assessed the 
moving up of Soviet troops to the frontier as a ‘defensive measure’ in response 
to the identifiable German reinforcements.'4 The expected victory over the 
Soviet Union would not only secure Germany’s foodstuff and raw-material 
supplies for the foreseeabie future,'*5 but would also ensure Germany’s free- 
dom in the rear. Victory over the Soviet Union would induce Britain to 
abandon the ‘hopeless further struggle’. Realization that American aid, in view 
of Germany’s now unassailable position of power on the Continent and of the 
successes scored by the Luftwaffe and U-boats against British supplies, would 
now come too late would promote London’s readiness for peace.'** However, 
Hitler’s optimism, which was widespread also among the officer corps at ail 
levels, was to prove an illusion. 

The reason for such a detailed account of the attitude of OKW, OKH, and 
commanders in the field towards the role assigned to the Wehrmacht by Hitler 
in his ideological war against the Soviet Union is that it provides additional 
criteria for the assessment of relations Fbetween the army and Hitler. By 
transforming Hitler’s ideological intentions towards the Soviet enemy into 
military orders, the Wehrmacht and Army High Commands assisted in turn- 
ing the Wehrmacht into an instrument in the war of annihilation against 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’. SS operations and military combat were thus linked into 
an indissoluble whole in order thus to ‘ensure a durable guarantee of the 
conquered living-space’.’7 The SS’s deliberate racial-political operations 
against the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik mortal enemy’ were to be supported by the 
army’s display of extreme ruthlessness and the greatest annihilating effect in its 
operations against the Red Army and its commissars, against Bolshevik func- 
tionaries, Jews, guerrillas, and the civilian population. To claim that only the 
action groups of the security police and SD were envisaged as creating the 
‘basis for the definitive liquidation of Bolshevism’'* would be to distort 
Hitler’s intentions. The army too was regarded as a means to that end. The 
Army High Command in the spring of 1941 showed itself ready to fight the 
‘ideological struggle’ as well.'® In doing so it proceeded from the belief that, 
although the international law of war would have to be suspended because of 
the particular conditions of an ideological war, this would be only for a short 
time, given the expected swift victory over the Red Army. For Hitler, on the 


"4 OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV/Abt. Fr.H. Ost (II) No. 33/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Mar. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 1g IIl/722. 

"3 See sect. Lin.2¢f) at n. 306 (Mulfer). 

"8 Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (14 June 1941), MGFA P-2zto. Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 27,0 on the 
other hand, believes that Hider declared on 14 June 1941: ‘It isn’t the land that we are after; rather, 
Bolshevism must be destroyed.” On Hitler's motivations see Goebbels, Diaries, wans. Taylor, 
413 &. (16 June 1941). 

” Messerschmidt, Wehrmachz, 396; see Hiligruber, ‘Endlésung’, 143. 

' Minute of Ie/AQ WI H.Gr. Nord of the conference at OKW/Abw and OKH on 5-6 June 
1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/722. 

"9 Halder, Diaries, 907 (6 May 1941). 
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other hand, the guidelines for co-operation between army and SS in the 
rearward areas, and the execution of comumissars and suspect civilians, were 
of fundamental significance against the background of his living-space policy. 
To him the annihilation of the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik leadership stratum’, the 
extermination of the Jews, and the decimation of the Slav masses in the 
occupied territories were the most important prerequisite for a racially 
‘pure’ unfolding of Germandom in the newly gained living-space. Along with 
his ‘ideological force’, the SS, the army too was to participate in the annihi- 
lation of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. Military combat for the conquest of living- 
space in the east, political and police measures for its security, and its econ- 
omic exploitation were only different facets of one great war of annihilation 
against the Soviet Union and its population. ‘For mastering the great 
tasks outlined, the co-operation of all employed bodies’ was specifically or- 
dered."3! 

As an explanation of the military leadership’s falling into line with Hitler it 
would be totally inadequate to point to the principle of absolute obedience or 
to a lack of backbone. Contemporary characterizations of the generals in 
OKW and OKH as ‘military technicians’ (H. von Moltke) or as ‘hopeless 
sergeants’ (U. von Hassell) are too superficial. Relations between the army 
and Hitler were determined also by a substantial measure of agreement on 
ideological questions.'** Along with anti-Slavism and anti-Semitism there was 
also a militant anti-Communism. Although a ‘genuine blending of traditional 
and National Socialist elements in the image of Russia’™’ probably existed 
only for a few officers, a ‘partial identity of objectives’ (M. Messerschmidt) 
provided a sufficient basis for collaboration between army and National 
Socialism in the ideological war against the Soviet Union. 

The degree of conformity or affinity with Hitler’s ideas achieved by some 
commanders-in-chief emerges from two examples. Colonel-General Georg 
von Kiichler, commander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army, addressing his div- 
isional commanders on 25 April, observed: 


The political commissars and the GPU people are criminals. They are the people who 
enslave the population. Read or hear the reports by ethnic Germans on the doings and 
activities of those people. They are to be put before a court martial and sentenced on 
the strength of the testimony of the inhabitants. There is also the point that these 
measures should drive a wedge between the political leadership and the probably quite 
decent Russian soldiers. When it becomes known that we put the polirical commissars 
and GPU people straight before a court martial, there is a hope that the Russian troops 
and the population themseives will free themselves from this servitude. In any case we 


© See Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, Wegner, ‘Garde des 
“Fuhrers” ’, 210 ff. 

' Minute of Ic of Anny Command Norway on fe confetence at OKRW on 5-6 June tg4s (g. 
Kdos.), BA-MA 20. Armee, 20884/5. ; 
_™ This aspect is lacking in Muller, ‘Armee und Drittes Reich’. 

‘a Hillgruber, ‘RuStand-Bild’, 302. See Forster, ‘New Wine in Old Skins?” 
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shall apply those measures. It will save us German blood and we shall make headway 
faster.'"* 


Kiichler thus characterized the Soviet commissars and NKVD members in 
the same terms which Halder had jotted down during Hitler’s speech of 30 
March 1941. 

The following operations order of Armoured Group 4 likewise dates from 
before the first OKH draft on the treatment of the commissars and represents 
an independent transformation of Hitler’s ideological intentions into an order. 
Colonel-General Erich Hoepner had this to say on the basis of combat against 
the Red Army: 


The war against Russia is an essential phase in the German nation’s struggle for 
existence. It is the ancient struggle of the Germanic peoples against Slavdom, the 
defence of European culture against the Muscovite-Asiatic tide, the repulse of Jewish 
Bolshevism. That struggle must have as its aim the shattering of present-day Russia 
and must therefore be waged with unprecedented hardness. Every combat action must 
be inspired, in concept and execution, by an iron determination to ensure the merci- 
less, total annihilation of the enemy. In particular, there must be no sparing the 
exponents of the present Russian Bolshevik system.'"35 


Because the view of Lieutenant-Colonel (General Staff) Henning von 
Tresckow, the first general-staff officer of Army Group Centre—‘if interna- 
tional law is to be infringed it should be done by the Russians and not by 
us’}6—_was not universally shared, Hitler was able to suspend vital norms of 
the law of war. Many officers quite simply shared his view that the war 
commissar in the Red Army was not an officer but an extra-combatant 
political functionary, who supervised the commanding officer and incited the 
men. That was why the commissar was denied the quality of a soldier and 
hence combatant status. Since 1933 the army command had supported the 
principle of sole command responsibility and had repeatedly insisted that 
political education too should remain in the hands of the officer and not be 
handed over to the Party. Many officers therefore accepted Hitler’s suggestion 
of 30 March 1941 and regarded themselves as /eaders in the struggle against a 
hostile ideology, against ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. Thus ‘the called-for unity of 
soldierdom and National Socialism became reality to a high degree’.'37 This 
made an institution such as the commissars appear unnecessary on the Ger- 
man side. For most officers the Soviet Union, the state of Lenin and Stalin, 
represented a threat to German hegemony in Europe. They agreed with Hitler 


'™ Handwritten notes by Kichler, BA-MA 18. Armee, 19601/2. On his observations on the 
political intentions vis-a-vis the Soviet Union see sect. 1.1.3 at mn. 122. 

"8 Kdr. Pz.Gr. 4, Ia No. 20/41 g.Kdos., 2 May 1941, Aufmarsch- und Kampfanweisung 
‘Barbarossa’ [Deployment and operational instruction Barbarossa], study, annexe 2: Kampf 
fiihrung [conduct of operations], BA-MA LVI. A.K., 17956/7a. The latest biography of Hoepner 
(Bucheler, Hoeprer, t271f.) unfortunately fails to mention this at all. 

6 Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 103 (1g May 1941}. 

‘7 Messerschmidt, ‘Verhaltnis’, 18. 
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that the future development of the German nation required the attainment of 
a territorially unassailable and economically self-sufficient great-power status. 
The slogan of an inevitable preventive war in the east met with unqualified 
approval among the German officers, not so much because of the moderniza- 
tion of the Red Army, but because of their own—predominantly military and 
political—concepts of Germany’s role in Europe and in the world. 


PART II 


The War against the Soviet Union until the Turn of t941/1942 


Horst Boos 
‘JURGEN FORSTER 
JoacHtm HorFrMann 
Ernst Kiurink 
Rovr-Dietrer MULLER 
Gerp R. UsperscHar 


I. The Conduct of Operations 


1. THE ARMY AND Navy 
Ernst KLINK 


(a) The Opening of the Campaign 


WHEN, on 22 June 1941 between 3.00 and 3.30 a.m., the Wehrmacht, together 
with Romanian forces, began the German attack on the Soviet Union and 
crossed the frontier separating the German and Soviet ‘spheres of interest’,' 
the European war which had begun in September 1939 acquired a new 
dimension, On the day of the attack neither Hitler nor the responsible officers 
of the Wehrmacht doubted that their military forces and the time available 
until autumn would be sufficient to destroy the enemy, 

In view of the enormous extent of the operations area, the planning of the 
Army General Staff, which reached down to division level, envisaged the 
conduct of operations by army group commands, which were to direct their 
formations, including the supporting Luftwaffe units, independently until they 
reached the objectives set in their deployment orders. It therefore seems 
advisable to follow this division in the account of the fighting.’ 


(i) THE OFFENSIVE OF ARMY GROUP CENTRE UNTIL THE CAPTURE 
OF THE ‘LAND-BRIDGE’ BETWEEN VITEBSK AND SMOLENSK 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 5) 


The Army General Staff had chosen the central sector of the front as the main 
area Of operations at an early stage in their planning. Army Group Centre thus 
received a special role, which Halder took into consideration by assigning the 
chief of his operations department, Major-General von Greiffenberg, to its 
commander-in-chief, Field Marshal von Bock, as chief of the latter’s general 
staff.3 Assuming basic agreement between the Army High Command and the 
army group, this arrangement provided an additional guarantee that direct 
contact between Hitler and von Bock or similar ‘cross-fire from the upper 
atmosphere’ would not lead to serious disagreement with regard to the priority 
of capturing Moscow.‘ But certain problems in this army group did result 

' The different starting-times were due to the different times of sunrise along the entire front. 
The code-word ‘Dortmund’ had been issued on 20 June. 

? CF Annexe Vol., Nos. 2 and 1. 

> Greiffenberg was chief of the general staff of Twelfth Army Jan.—May 1945. 


4 Halder’s description of 25 July (gq, Kregstagebuch, iti, 112 (Halder's ‘preliminary notes’, 
from which the quotation comes, are not included in the English translation). The extent to which 
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from the fact that, in addition to the commander-in-chief, it had a second field 
marshal, Giinther von Kluge (commander-in-chief of Fourth Army), and that 
its two armoured groups were led by colone!-generals who, however, did not 
have the rank and authority of the commander-in-chief of an army but were 
merely ‘commanders’.5 

According to the deployment orders for Barbarossa, Army Group Centre 
was to advance on both sides of Minsk into the area around and north of 
Smolensk and destroy enemy forces in Belorussia to prepare the way for 
further advances to the north-east and east. 

The enemy’s dispositions were:* the bulk of the mobile units under the 
command of the Soviet Western Front (Army General Pavlov) were organized 
in three army areas and deployed in a large salient extending far to the west 
between Brest-Litovsk and the Suvalki area. An additional army, Thirteenth 
Army, which also included mobile units (mechanized units and armoured 
brigades), was located around Minsk. Army Group Centre was therefore 
deployed to form strong, fast pincers on both wings. To capture the river 
crossings and at the same time co-ordinate the advance of the mobile units and 
the infantry, Armoured Group 2 under Colonel-General Guderian was as- 
signed to Fourth Army command for the initial operations, and Armoured 
Group 3 under Colonel-General Hermann Hoth was assigned to Ninth Army 
command (commander-in-chief Colonel-General Adolf Strauss). Fourth 
Army was to form an additional group to foil enemy attempts to break through 
to the west and was then to advance eastward from the middle of the front to 
close the encirclement ring forming near Biatystok, break the resistance of the 
encircled Soviet units, and eliminate them. Ist Cavalry Division, the only 
division of its kind the Germany army still had, was to cover the southern flank 
towards the Pripet marshes.? Army reserves consisted of a higher command 
(Héheres Kommando) with four infantry divisions and a corps command with 
two infantry divisions as well as the motorized Brigade 900." 

The offensive on 22 June 1941 surprised the defensive forces of the Red 
Army.’ On the right wing Armoured Group 2 crossed the Bug at Brest- 
Litovsk, bypassing the fortress, which was to be attacked by XII Army Corps. 
The divisions of the two armoured corps on this front (XXIV and XXXXVII 
Armoured Corps) advanced rapidly, ignoring the enemy units on their flanks, 


the control of C.-in-C.s of army groups and armies by their superiors could be guaranteed in the 
event of a conflict between Halder’s appeals and their local assessments of the situation was yet 
to emerge. 


5 This led to 2 personal intervention by the C.-in-C. of the army in the question of the 
assignment of the armoured groups for the attack on 22 June 1941. 

® Cf. the Annexe Voi., No. 1. For all movements of the army and objectives reached cf. the daily 
reports, not cited individually here, of the operations department of the army general staff in KTB 
OKW i. 490-873 (30 Dec. 1941), ii. 181 FF. 

7 1st Cavalry Div. was reorganized into 24th Armd Div. on 28 Nov. 1941. 

8 This brigade was equipped with tanks captured in France. 

* Rohricht, Kesselschiacht, 21 ff, example m, ‘Der Ansatz der Heeresgruppe Mitte bei der 
Erdffnung des Ruflandfeldzuges im Juni 1941’; for both armoured groups cf. ibid. 48 ff; 
Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. un, 2, MGFA P-114b; Geyer, LX. Anneekorps, 28. 
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which were to be eliminated by the infantry later. On the northern wing of the 
army group Armoured Group 3 captured intact the three bridges over the 
Neman at Olita and Merkine, the essential prerequisite for the rapid fulfilment 
of its task. On 24 June the armoured group reached Vilnius and prepared to 
move on to Vitebsk. Its commander betieved this would be in accordance with 
its objective of preventing the enemy’s escape over the Dvina and the Dnieper. 
Moreover, he did not expect that an advance in this direction would encounter 
any significant resistance. Accordingly, even after receiving the order to tum 
his attack in the direction of Borisov and Minsk, Hoth attempted to obtain 
permission from the chief of the army general staff to continue his advance 
eastward. But his request was rejected and he was instructed, together with 
Armoured Group 2, to form an outer ring east of Minsk in order to prevent the 
escape of enemy forces through the thin encirclement formed by the wing 
corps of Fourth and Ninth Armies east of Bialystok. As on 23 June Halder was 
still uncertain as to whether the Red Army would stand and fight near the 
frontier or withdraw eastward," he gave priority to the certain destruction of 
strong enemy forces and not to deep penetrations behind the front. At the 
same time, however, he sought to limit the use of mobile units on the 
encirclement fronts to an unavoidable minimum. Strong advance units were 
to capture the crossings on the upper Dnieper at Mogilev and Orsha as well as 
the Dvina crossings at Vitebsk and Polotsk." 

The encirclement was not completely successful, and the infantry could not 
keep up with the advancing armour. Thus those parts of the four Soviet armies 
which had broken out moved eastward in front of Army Group Centre until 
the last units were surrounded near Novogrodek on g July. But even then 
numerous Red Army soldiers avoided capture, and their presence as partisans 
and roaming groups was quickly felt in rear areas. As an undesirable conse- 
quence of the protracted resistance in the pockets, mobile units remained tied 
down there and were delayed in resuming their advance eastward. Not surpris- 
ingly, under these circumstances the commanders of the armoured units were 
suspected of wishing to evade tight control of their movements and, notwith- 
standing their task of destroying enemy forces, continued to advance as fast as 
possible,'? To solve the resulting problems, the main tasks of the army group 
were given to separate commanders. Field Marshal von Kluge and his staff 
took over the command of the two armoured groups and two infantry corps, 
which formed the offensive group as ‘Fourth Armoured Army’, The rest of 
Fourth Army was placed under Second Army command under Colonel- 
General Maximilian Freiherr von Weichs, which had previously been retained 
by the Army High Command as a reserve (see Diagrams IL.1.1, 2). Its task, 
together with Ninth Army, was to completely isolate and destroy the encircled 
enemy units as soon as possible." 


Halder, Diaries, 968, 971 (23, 24 June 1941). 
. " Hoth, Panzer-Operationen, 60 ff.; Halder, Dianes, 968 (23 June 1941). 
't Guderian, Panzer Leader, 94, gives an example. 
"% Walder, Diaries, 973 (24 June 1941). In these deliberations communications and supply 


Diacram IL1.1. Order of Battle of Army Group Centre, 1 July 1941 


14th Mot. Div. 
2oth Mot. Div. 
20th Armd. Div. 
XXXIX Mot. A.Co. 7th Armd. Div. 

12th Armd. Div. 


LVI Mot. A.Co. 18th Mot. Div. 
19th. Armd. Div. 

VI A.Go. . 26th Inf. Div. 
6th Inf. Div. 


35th Inf, Div. 
5th Inf. Div. 


Army Gp. Centre 


Cmdr. Rear Ninth Army 161st Inf. Div. 
Army Area 102 403rd Sec. Div. 
192nd Inf. Div. gooth Mot. Brig. 


LHI A.Co. 
45th Inf. Div. 
167th Inf. Div. 

* sand Inf. Div. 

255th Inf. Div. 

267th Inf. Div. 


VIEL A.Co. 28th Inf. Div. 
8th Inf. Div. 


87th Inf. Div. 

162nd Inf. Div. 
256th Inf. Div. 
129th Inf. Div. 


252nd Inf. Div. 
78th Inf. Div. 


Second Army HQ 


258th Inf. Div, 
23rd Inf. Div. 
7th Inf. Div. 

268th Inf. Div. 


Army High Cmd. 
reserves 


Higher Cmd. XXXV 
rg7th Inf. Div. 

15th Inf. Div. 

rrath Inf. Div. 

293rd Inf. Div. 


XXXXII A.Co. 
tioth Inf. Div. 
106th Inf. Div. 


Fourth Army 
286th Sec. Div. 
2z1st Sec. Div. 


i7th Inf. Div. 

263rd Inf. Div. 
137th Inf. Div, 
292nd Inf. Div. 


XXXXIII A.Co. 134th Inf, Div, 


t318t Inf. Div. 

XII A.Co. 31st Inf. Div. 

34th Inf. Div. 

Inf. Reg. ‘GD’ 
XXXXVI Mot. toth Armd. Div. 
A.Co. 8S ‘Reich’ 
XXXXVII Mot. 2gth Mot. Div. 
Aco. 


17th Armd. Div. 
XXIV Mot. A.Go. 


Armd. Gp. 2 
Ist Cav. Div. 
roth Mot. Div. 


18th And. Div. 


ard Armd. Div. 
4th Armd. Div. 
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DriacraM II.t.2. Order of Battle of Army Group Centre, 4 July 1941 


26th Inf Div, 
6th Inf. Div, 


Ninth Anny VACo. 35th Inf. Div, 
XXII A.Co. sth Inf. Div, 
206th Inf. Div. 161st Inf, Div, 
86th Inf. Div. 


VI A.Co. 28th Inf. Div. 
8th Inf. Div. 

XX A.Co. 256th Inf. Div, 
129th Inf. Div. 


Army Gp. Centre 


12nd Inf. Div. 267th Inf, Div. 
Mot. Brig. 900 LHI A.Co. 255th Inf. Div. 
XXXXII A.Co. s2nd Inf. Div, 
I31st Inf. Div. t67th Inf, Div, 
134th Inf. Div. 


2§2nd Inf. Div. 


Cmdr. Rear 
Amny Area Centre 


Higher Cmd. a5th inf. Div. 

AXXV 23rd Inf. Div. 
XIII A.Co. 17th Inf. Div. 
78th Inf. Div. 


162nd Inf, Div. 


87th Inf. Div. 298th Inf. Div. 
403td Inf. Div. 23rd Inf. Div. 
2218 Inf. Div. Second Army 7th Inf. Div. 

286th Inf. Div. 268th Inf. Div, 


263rd Inf. Div, 
137th Inf. Div. 


EX A.Co. 
292nd Inf. Div. 
oO. 


Army High or Cmd. 
reserves 


197th Inf. Div. 
15th Inf, Div. 
260th Inf. Div. 
112th Inf. Div. 


KXKXXXIM A.Co. 
vroth Inf, Div. 
1o6th Inf. Div. 
g6th Inf. Div. 


XII A.Co 31st Inf, Div. 
3ath Inf. Div, 
RXXIX Mot 2oth Mat. Div, 
A.Co. 20th Armd, Div. 
th Armd. Div. 
LVII Mot. 18th Mot. Div, 
A.C toth Armd. Div. 
XXXXVI Mor. toth Armd. Div. 
A.Co. SS ‘Reich’ 


Armd. Gp. 3, 
reth Armd. Div. 
t4th Mot. Div. 


XXXVII 2gth Mot. Div. 
Mot. A.Co. 7th Annd. Div. 
18th Armd. Div. 

XXIV Mot. 1oth Mot. Div. 
A.Co. 3rd Armd. Div. 


ath Armd, Div. 
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On 28 June the two armoured groups reached the vicinity of Minsk, closing 
the outer ring. Armoured Group 2 was on the right wing facing Bobruysk; 
Halder hoped that Guderian would advance further to Rogachev and Mogilev 
on the Dnieper. He was prevented from issuing a direct order for such an 
operation by Hitler’s belief that the diversion of the entire armoured group 
would jeopardize the success of the encirclement.’ As Halder had been 
convinced since 24 June that the mass of the Red Army was not planning a 
rapid retreat but intended to stand and fight, he considered a thrust to the 
Dnieper crossings essential for an envelopment of the enemy forces, the 
capture of the area between Vitebsk and Smolensk, and the opening of the way 
to Moscow. On 30 June he issued a corresponding order to the two armoured 
groups to secure the line Rogachev-Mogilev—Orsha-Vitebsk-Polotsk as 
quickly as possible.'s 

When the armoured units reached Minsk, discussions began about the best 
time for their further advance towards Smolensk, already envisaged in their 
deployment orders. Armoured Group 3 seemed to meet the prerequisites for 
this—closing the Novogrodek pocket and forming up of the units for the 
attack—earlier than the units under Guderian, which were more occupied 
with containing break-out attempts by Soviet forces. Colonel-General Halder 
had envisaged 5 July as the date for the resumption of the advance by the 
armoured groups, but in agreement with the army group he decided on 3 July 
and was able to defend his decision against the doubts of Brauchitsch and 
Hitler.'® 

Thus on i July Army Group Centre ordered the armoured groups to begin 
their advance on 3 July.'7 Armoured Group 2, after crossing the Dnieper in the 
Rogachev-Orsha sector, was to advance principally along the Minsk-Moscow 
highway up to a line running from Yelnya to the high ground east of Yartsevo. 
Armoured Group 3 was ordered, after crossing the swampy area of the upper 
Berezina, to attack on both sides of Vitebsk up to the line Berezovo—Velizh and 
to send some units to advance on Nevel. Second Army was ordered to place 
most of its strength on its southern wing and continue its advance beyond the 
line Slutsk—-Minsk against and beyond the Dnieper sector from Mogilev to 
north of Orsha.* Ninth Army was to attack the Dvina sector south of the line 
Vitebsk—Polotsk. The most important objective of both infantry armies was 
the capture of the land-bridge between Orsha and Vitebsk. To give the attack 


factors played a role, and the desire to ‘tie down’ the armoured group commands was also a majot 
factor. Bock too objected to this command structure (Tagebuch (1, 7 July 1941), BA-MA N 
22/9); Halder, Diaries, 983, 993 (28 Fune, 1 July 1941); operations order of Army Group Centre, 
1 July 1941 (copy), in Hofmann, Feidzug, pt. 1, 112, appendix a, MGFA P-114b. 

4 Halder, Diaries, 181-2 (29 Fune 1941). 

'S KTB OKW i. 423 (0 June 1941), operations order of Army Group Centre (n. 13 above). 

© Halder, Diaries, 987-8, 991 ff. (29 June, 30 June--2 July 1941). 

% Hoth, Panzer-Operationen, 72-3; Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. tt, appendix a (n. 13 above). On 
Hitler’s doubts cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 11 ff., (1, 2 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9, 

"® Bock, Fagebuch, 11 (1 July 1941), BA~MA N 22/9. Cf. nn. 108-9 below. 
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the necessary momentum, the army proup was provided with Higher Com- 
mand XXXV (with five infantry divisions) behind Second Army and with 
XOCKXIT Army Corps (with two infantry divisions) behind Ninth Army.'? 
Contrary to expectations, it became evident on the first day of the attack 
that the enemy had had sufficient time to bring up defensive forces and was 
even able to launch vigorotis counter-attacks. At Borisov, Soviet armoured 
formations with air support attacked the Berezina crossings. And on the 
flanks, near Polotsk and Gomel, strong enemy forces were detected; there 
could be no question of taking Vitebsk in a lightning attack.** Moreover, 
movements were hindered by isolated thunder-showers and impassable roads. 
Armoured Group 3, which was equipped with captured French vehicles, had 
to report some of its formations incapable of combat. Only 1oth Armoured 
Division was able to cross the Dvina, at Dysna (Verkhnedvinsk), where a 
bridgehead could be established. Newly brought-up divisions of the Red Army 
reserve appeared everywhere, equipped with armour and attacking vigorously. 
Armoured Group 3 still did not have r2th Armoured Division, which had to 
provide support for the encirclement far to the rear. The encircled Soviet units 
defended themselves energetically and in places inflicted heavy losses on the 
attacking German infantry units.” At first Armoured Group 2 was able te 
break out of the Berezina bridgeheads between Bobruysk and Borisov to the 
Dnieper only on the right wing, near Rogachev, which was reached on § July.” 
The following day the right wing of XXIV Armoured Corps had to defend it- 
self against enemy formations attacking south of Rogachev across the Dnieper. 
In this situation the effects of the differing importance attached by the 
various commands to the main objectives of this first phase of the campaign 
became evident. To carry out the order to advance as rapidly as possible with 
the armoured forces to the area around Smolensk and stand by for further, 
‘decisive’, attacks required bringing up al! mobile forces. On the other hand, 
the simultaneous order to disarm the encircled Red Army soldiers and prevent 
them from continuing the fight as partisans tied down precisely these forces. 
Moreover, between the prongs of the advancing mobile troops large areas 
remained open in which the infantry could follow up only slowly and not 


Organization of Army Group Centre and Anny High Command reserves according to 
operations order of Army Group Centre of 1 July 1941. On orders of the Army High Command 
a corps had to be transferred to the right wing to eliminate a threat to the inner flanks of Army 
Groups Centre and South. This was presumably done at Hitler’s behest, for Halder considered 
the relevant reports to be ‘horror stories’ and believed that, instead of the reported army with three 
armoured and two infantry corps, at most only two or three divisions were in the Pripet area. Bock 
feared that he would ‘never again’ see this corps: Halder, Diaries, 999 G July 1941); Bock, 
Tagebuch, 13 (2 July 941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

™ Hoth, Panzer-Operationen, 155-6; Armd. Group 3, Ia, group order No. ro and enemy 
intelligence sheet 3 July 1941. 

1 This battle continued for weeks; in the end only the completely exhausted Red Army soldiers 
who were unable to break out remained in the pocket, which was one of the causes of the large 
number of deaths. ; 


"3 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 149; Bock, Tagebuch, 15 (5 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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without: encountering considerable.resistance. While Hitler was primarily 
concerned with capturing as many of the Soviet troops in the pockets as 
possible and pacifying the rear areas as a prerequisite for their administration 
and exploitation, Halder, in his conduct of operations considered the threat to 
the flanks and the pockets of enemy troops in rear areas as a secondary 
problem, to be dealt with by the infantry armies. In his view maintaining 
forward momentum had absolute priority. However, the wording of orders 
from the Army High Command did not always clearly convey Halder’s inten- 
tions and had to take into account Hitler’s oral instructions, which sometimes 
led to uncertainty at middle-command levels. 

The army group command and the armoured groups were able to refer to 
concrete planning concluded months earlier and to the repeatedly confirmed 
instructions for Operation Barbarossa for Army Group Centre, issued in their 
final form on 28 April,2 according to which both armoured groups, after 
annihilating enemy forces between Biatystok and Minsk, were to co-operate 
closely in rapidly conquering the area near and south of Smolensk and Vitebsk 
to prevent a concentration of enemy troops on the upper Dnieper and the 
Dvina, thus giving the army group freedom of action for further tasks. 

On 7 July Guderian was confronted with a situation in which his attack on 
the left wing with 17th Armoured Division stalled and was repulsed in a 
counter-attack (see the Annexe Volume, No. 6). Armoured Group 3, on the 
other hand, went on the defensive on its left flank between Drissa and Polotsk 
and concentrated its attack entirely on Vitebsk in the centre of the front. 
With the use of four mobile divisions, the attack jed to the capture of the city 
on 9 July. Now, reinforced by 12th Armoured Division, which was no longer 
needed for encirclements, the two armoured groups were to make a thrust 
deep into enemy territory. This movement was planned as an envelopment of 
enemy forces over a large area with a turning inward east of Smolensk and 
thereafter as an armoured wedge which, together with the inner corps of 
Armoured Group 3, would have Moscow as its objective. To maintain the 
contact indispensable for such an operation it would have been necessary to 
halt the right wing of Armoured Group 2 and join up with Armoured Group 
3, on the left. This, however, was not done. On the contrary, on 7 July, except 
for covering forces, Guderian withdrew 17th Armoured Division, which had 
been forced to go on the defensive, back across the Dnieper in order to use it 
in the attack on Orsha. The situation demanded a decision by the superior 
high command of Fourth Armoured Army. The commander-in-chief of the 
army group was inclined to strengthen the group under Hoth and its promis- 
ing operational start and recommended that Field Marshal von Kluge order 
Guderian to halt and close up to the left.*5 Kluge hesitated to give Guderian 


* Excract of assignment figures in Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. 1, appendix 8, MGFA, P-114b. 

4% Hoth, Panzer-Operationen, 76 ff., 82. 

33 On 7 July Bock was compelled to renounce his intention to concentrate his main effort on the 
sector held by Acnmd. Group 3 and on the northern wing of Armd. Group 2, but he considered 
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the order that Bock suggested. On the contrary, he ordered that 12th Ar- 
moured Division of Armoured Group 3 should be brought up to Guderian’s 
left wing, where the sltuation was critical. 

Since 7 July Guderian had been energetically preparing to cross the Dnieper 
between Zhlobin, north of the confluence with the Berezina, and Orsha.*® 
Thus, when Kluge becamé aware of the state of Guderian’s attack prep- 
arations, which were directed away from Armoured Group 3, a dispute inevi- 
tably followed. Guderian referred to the still valid directive; he had not 
received new binding orders.” Finally, on g July Kluge agreed to the attack, 

This decision had serious consequences, for it weakened the plan to concen- 
trate the main effort of the attack in the area north of Smolensk, the most 
direct route to Moscow. Evidently there was no relevant order for both 
armoured groups. They still assumed that their areas of main effort were 
Vitebsk and Smolensk, and moreover were not sufficiently informed of each 
other’s strategic and tactical intentions. This situation was a consequence of 
the lack of unity in the command of the army group, which itself resulted from 
the formation of ‘Fourth Armoured Army’. It made an energetic advance, as 
Bock wished, almost impossible. 

But Kluge’s decision, which could be interpreted as evidence of weak 
leadership, acquires a different significance if one considers Hitler’s intentions 
at this time. He had informed Halder on 8 July that, after the two armoured 
groups had reached the areas assigned to them in the deployment order, they 
should ideally be so used that Armoured Group 3 would be available for an 
attack against Leningrad or against Moscow. Guderian’s armoured group, on 
the other hand, should be employed east of the Dnieper in a southerly or 
south-easterly direction to co-operate with Army Group South. While Field 
Marshal von Bock and the commander of Armoured Group 3 evidently agreed 
on a concentrated thrust of both armoured groups over the Smolensk land- 
bridge against Moscow, Halder was able to accept for the time being Hitler’s 
‘ideal solution’ with regard to Guderian’s armoured group. For it served the 
large-scale encirclement of the ‘dry gap between the Dnieper and the Dvina’, 
which he had already noted as a plan in his diary on 29 June.** As Hitler, and 
at this point presumably also Halder, assumed that, with the Soviet forces 
around Smolensk ‘finished off’, they would be able to simply ‘take over’ the 


Kjuge’s justification for rejecting his suggestion on grounds of transport conditions to be only a 
pretext. He believed that Kluge was afraid to stand up to Guderian. Bock again criticized the 
creation of this level of command as well as the establishment of the new tevel of Higher 
Command XXXV on the Pripet flank by the Army High Command: Bock, ‘Tagebuch (7, 9, 11 
July 1941), BA-MA WN 22/9, 


* Guderian, Panzer Leader, 96 ff. The problem, however, lay not in waiting for the infantry, but 
in the clear concentration of the main effort on the left wing, together with Armd. Group 3. 

7 Ktuge’s order to Guderian, mentioned by Halder (Diaries, 1020), appears to have been in oral 
form, which Guderian did not regard as binding. Guderian’s actions constituted a threat to the 
intention of the army group to continue the attack eastward on 11 July after combining the two 
armoured groups on both sides of Smolensk. 

“38 Halder, Diaries, 986 (29 June 1941). 
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area all the way to the upper Volga without serious fighting, Halder was able 
to put aside for the moment the idea of using the armoured group and thus 
ignore Hitler’s words of 8 July, especially as he believed that the army group 
enjoyed an ‘overwhelming superiority’ over the enemy forces facing it. 

The offensive with a spearhead consisting of both armoured groups was 
intended to encircle numerous enemy formations and break the enemy front 
by capturing the triangle Orsha—Smolensk-Vitebsk. 

On the southern wing Armoured Group 2 with its right corps (XXIV 
Armoured Corps) was to take the Propoysk-Roslavl road. The centre corps 
(XXXXVI Armoured Corps) was deployed in the direction of Gorkiy- 
Pochinok-Yelnya; the left O&CXXXVII Armoured Corps) was to advance south 
of the highway between Minsk and Smolensk. The Dnieper was successfully 
crossed; the fortified town of Mogilev and the evacuated bridgehead at Orsha 
were bypassed. On £3 July the armoured group was fiercely attacked from the 
area around Gomel, but Halder was of the opinion that the Soviet forces 
involved did not deserve serious attention. The attacks were also accompanied 
by sallies from the enemy bridgeheads at Orsha and Mosgilev.% This develop- 
ment, however, forced Guderian’s right corps to change the direction of its 
attack, and the ‘Moscow Chaussée’ between Propoysk and Roslav! could not 
be taken. To secure the easternmost point reached for the thrust towards 
Moscow, however, the front salient at Yelnya was held, even though this 
involved heavy personnel and materia! losses. Strong attacks on Guderian’s 
right flank and Second Army providing cover in the south slowed the advance 
of the southern encirclement arm of Halder’s envelopment operation 
considerably. 

On the left wing of the attack Armoured Group 3 maintained its direction 
of advance towards Moscow. Its objective was to reach the line of Berezovka— 
Velizh—Nevel. The main attack was aimed at the ridge between Smolensk and 
Nevel. After reaching this objective the armoured group with XXXIX Ar- 
moured Corps was to pursue the enemy via Velizh and bring up LVII Ar- 
moured Corps via Nevel. The intention of this extensive encirclement via 
Rzhev and north of Moscow is clear.*° 12th and 7th Armoured Divisions were 
to cover the developing encirclement near Smolensk from a distance and stop 
enemy break-outs in the north and east. On Kluge’s orders, however, 12th 
Armoured Division remained assigned to the Smolensk ring and was thus not 
available for the pursuit envisaged by Hoth after the breakthrough of the 
enemy front! The other two divisions of the corps reached Demidov and 


* Gudenan, Panzer Leader, 98: order of Army Group Centre for the continuation of operations, 
14 July 1941 (copy): Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. n, appendix 8, MGFA P-114b. 

* On 13 July Bock objected strongly to the armoured groups being pulled out in order to 
encircle enemy forces facing the inner wings of Army Groups South and Centre (Tagebuch, 24 ff.: 
13 July 1941), while Halder was already considering complying with Hitler’s wish (Diaries, 1032: 
£2 July 1941). 

™ Hoth, Panzer-Operationen, 88 ff. 
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Velizh on 13 July. LVI Armoured Corps advanced on Nevel from the Drissa 
bridgehead and then marched on Velikie Luki. 

On 13 July Hoth had to abandon the attack, which had diverted his forces 
from the main objective of the army group’s attack, and, with XXXIX Ar- 
moured Corps, to concentrate on the encirclement north of Smolensk.2? 

Apart from Hoth’s own ‘intentions, however, the diverted direction of the 
attack was actually in line with Hitler’s wish to support the attack on Lenin- 
grad by reducing the pressure on Sixteenth Army of Army Group North; 
which was involved in heavy fighting. For this purpose roth Armoured Div- 
iston, which was the nearest, could be brought up? As a result of Hitler’s 
constant urging to speed up operations on the wings of the eastern front, 
Halder seems to have accepted the idea on £2 July of encircling more enemy 
forces by diverting the armoured groups in the centre from a direct push 
towards Moscow, provided that they first achieved freedom of movement 
towards the east. However, the order to the chief of the operations department 
defined these conditions more precisely: in the north the enemy falling back 
before the right wing of Army Group North (11 Army Corps of Sixteenth 
Army) was to be cut off with such forces of Armoured Group 3 as were able 
to advance on Velikie Luki and Kholm ‘notwithstanding the order to reach the 
area north-east of Smolensk’. In the south a group from Armoured Group 2 
was to be sent against Roslavl. On 23 July Halder informed the chief of the 
general staff of Army Group Centre of these plans. His oral report to Hitler the 
following day¥ showed again his compliance with Hitler’s wishes with regard 
to Army Group North. For Army Group South, however, he first required the 
crossing of the Dnieper. In particular, he minimized the Importance of the 
Korosten group (Soviet Fifth Army) in order to avoid early use of Guderian’s 
armoured group. 

This fragmentation of the armoured groups led to a protest by the com- 
mander-in-chief of Army Group Centre. Bock considered the prospects for 2 
thrust towards Moscow to be very favourable, but it would require all available 
forces. Halder thereupon instructed Greiffenberg not to permit rgth Ar- 
moured Division to attack beyond Nevel in the direction of Velikie Luki before 
Sixteenth Army had been successful there. 

Halder’s deliberations with the chief of the general staff of Army Group 


» Halder had in mind a thrust via Nevel to Velikie Luki, considerably further than Bock wanted 
to go. See n. 30 above and sect. H.1.1(6) at n. 146. 

% Halder, Diaries, 1036-7 (13 July 1941). ¥ Ibid. 

35 This was the basis of Hoth’s decision to employ stronger forces against Smolensk (Panzer 
Operationen, 94). 1gth Armd. Div. was sent against Velikie Luli on 17 July, captured the town, and 
then abandoned it on Kiluge’s orders on 18 July. This represented a concession to Bock, who 
wanted to avoid tying the division down on the lefi. wing, as an annihilation of the enemy was 
impossible because Army Group North lacked sufficient forces. On the disputes concerning this 
question cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 31-8 (17-21 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. On 21 July Halder 
expressed his profound regret that the city had been abandoned (Diaries, 1066). For Hoth’s views 
cf. Hoth, Panzer-Operationen, 99. 
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Centre, which assumed division of the army group into a ‘front group’ consist- 
ing of Ninth and parts of Second Army with Armoured Group 3 on the 
northern wing and a ‘group for turning movement to the south-east’ consist- 
ing of Second Army (for an inner ring) and Armoured Group 2 (for an outer 
ring), were probably less an expression of strategic planning than an accept- 
ance of Hitler’s demands, which are presented elsewhere. 

The ‘expedition’ of Armoured Group 3 ended on Ig July with the arrival of 
tgth Armoured Division in Velizh. Now the entire armoured group was again 
in a continuous front between Smolensk and Belev. Fierce attacks against the 
pocket near Smolensk to free the encircled Soviet formations ded down large 
parts of both armoured groups. Attacks on the southern flank of Second Army 
and Armoured Group 3 achieved deep local penetrations that had to be 
eliminated. The basic plan remained, however, not to tie these units down for 
a long period of time in a direction that would seriously affect the attack on 
Moscow. 

These decisions about the further operations of Army Group Centre?’ were 
influenced primarily by the delay in the conclusion of current operations. With 
the capture of Yartsevo north-east of Smolensk by the spearheads of Ar- 
moured Group 3, and of Smolensk itself by Armoured Group 2 on 16 July 
1941, the second great battle of encirclement approached its end.%* However, 
the Germans were not able to prevent the break-out or timely withdrawal of 
strong enemy forces, especially motorized units. The ‘hole’ east of Smolensk 
was not closed until 24 July. When the army group issued the order ‘for ending 
the battle of Smolensk and reaching the starting position for new operations’ 
on 22 July, the territorial objectives mentioned in the deployment order for 
Barbarossa had been achieved.3* The double battle of Biatystok-Minsk had 
resulted in the capture of 324,000 prisoners, 3,300 tanks, and 1,800 artillery 
pieces; after the battle of Smolensk these figures were doubled. But the 
stubborn resistance of the Red Army became stronger; there were no signs of 
an exhaustion of the enemy’s ‘vital fighting strength’. The way to Moscow was 
still not open. After a visit to the Army Groups Centre and North by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonej (General Staff) Reinhard Gehlen, chief of the operations depart- 
ment and group leader North, Halder considered on 21 July how to meet 
Hitler’s demands to speed up operations on the wings and at the same time 
continue the advance towards Moscow. He planned to attach the southern 
wing of Army Group North to the left wing of Army Group Centre, Ninth 
Army, to enable Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb to concentrate entirely on 
Leningrad without receiving additional armoured formations. The thrust to- 


% Halder, Dianes, 1056-7 (48 July 1941). On the other hand, on 18 July Bock decided that the 
main task of Second Army was to continue the advance to the north-east and not to turn sharply 
south, He also considered Guderian’s advance on Yeinya, at that time, to be a mistake. He 
believed that the enemy east of Smolensk should be completely cut off first. Cf. Bock. Tagebuch, 
33 ff. (18-20 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

M OCF, sect. 11.1.1(8) at n. 1§0. ® Halder, Diaries, 1048 (16 July 1941). 

3 Army group order in Hofmann, Feldzug, pt. 1, appendix &, MGFA P-114b. 
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wards Moscow was to be carried out in a ‘one-armed’ fashion—with armour 
from Armoured Group 3, Ninth Army, and the reinforced Second Army— 
with the objective of encircling the city. On the right wing Kluge was to 
advance on Stalingrad with Armoured Group 2 and the southern part of 
Second Army ‘in accordance with Rundstedt’s instructions’. But Halder con- 
tinued to believe that this regrouping of Army Group Centre would generally 
have to wait until after the objectives set out in the deployment order had been 
reached, i.e. after Army Group South had crossed the Dnieper. On the whole, 
with the exception of the southern sector, Halder was satisfied with the 
progress made on the way to a ‘decisive battle before Moscow’. The assump- 
tions made in German campaign-planning about enemy operational decisions 
seemed to have been confirmed. Halder believed that the German forces still 
retained their freedom of action. 


ii} THE OFFENSIVE OF ARMY GROUP NORTH 


On the basis of its enemy estimate and the largely known fortifications and 
terrain, the Army High Command had calculated that the German forces in 
the attack sector of Army Group North would enjoy a superiority over the 
Soviet forces facing them. In the Baltic Special Military District 29 Soviet 
infantry divisions, 4 cavalry divisions, 4 armoured divisions, and 7 armoured 
brigades had been identified, of which 18 infantry divisions, 1 armoured 
division, and 4 amoured brigades would oppose Army Group North; the rest 
would face Army Group Centre. The organization of these units under a front 
staff (in Riga) in two army headquarters (Eighth Army in Jelgava (Mita) and 
Eleventh in Kaunas (Kovno)) with one group as an operational and one as a 
strategic reserve did not permit any conclusions about a point of main effort 
in the event of a conflict; details of their organization were not known. It was 
assumed that the population in the countries to be freed from Soviet rule 
would be friendly.“ It was uncertain whether the Baltic States would be 
defended at al). Intelligence indicated that the strong frontier defence forces 
had been pulled back. It was therefore all the more important to engage the 
bulk of the enemy forces rapidly while still west of the Dvina.4 

The organization of the army group and the orders to its units were in- 
tended to secure under all circumstances the fastest possible free movement of 


4 Oral reports by Heusinger and Gehlen; Hailder’s decisions: Halder, Diaries, 1066 ff. (21 July 
i941). Assessment by operations department cited here as Halder’s own opinion: cf. ibid. 1073 (25 
July 1941). 

4 Cf the Annexe Vol., No. 1; Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 9, MGFA P-114a. 
This study—‘Der Feldzug gegen die Sowjetunion im Nordabschnitt der Ostfront 194t- 1949’, pt. 
1, ‘Die Offensive des Jahres 1941 bis zum Ladoga-See’, and pt. 1, ‘Das Ringen um die Behauptung 
des gewonnen Raumes’ (MGFA P-i14a), with annexe volumes—in addition to the study by the 
army group's chief of staff, General Brennecke, ez a/., ‘Die Operationen der Heeresgruppe Nord 
bis vor Leningrad’ (MGFA T-17), has been used here especially because of the copies of orders 
and reports it contains. See the headnote to the Bibliography. 

# Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 9ff., MGPA P-114a. 

“ Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 24. 
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the-armoured divisions.“ For this reason, unlike the other army groups, 
Armoured Group 4 under Colonel-General Hoepner was not placed under an 
infantry army.‘5 Sixteenth Army on the right and Eighteenth Army on the left 
had to adjust their respective wings to the movements of the rapidly advancing 
armoured group, cover its flanks, and ‘round up’ remnants of overrun enemy 
forces. The armoured group had only two armoured corps, LVI Corps under 
General von Manstein and XXXXI Corps under General Georg-Hans 
Reinhardt. Manstein’s corps had only one armoured, one motorized, and one 
normal infantry division. XXXXI Armoured Corps, in whose attack sector 
strong opposition was to be expected and which was able to deploy and 
advance on a broad front, had two armoured divisions, one motorized, and 
one normal infantry division. As a reserve the armoured group had only one 
motorized division (SS Totenkopf: ‘Death’s Head’). The armoured group 
advanced towards the Dvina with one corps in each of two spearheads, 
Manstein on the right towards Daugavpils (Diinaburg, Drinsk) and Reinhardt 
on the left towards Jekabpils (Jakobstadt). After establishing bridgeheads the 
two were to reach the area of Opochka rapidly and from there turn north or 
north-east. (See the Annexe Volume, No. 5.) 

Under the command of Cotonel-General Ernst Busch, Sixteenth Army on 
the right wing was to break through the enemy positions towards Kaunas, 
cross the Neman, and secure a crossing-point as early as possible south of 
Daugavpils. Eighteenth Army under the command of Colonel-General von 
Kiichler was ordered to concentrate its efforts on the right wing to capture 
Jekabpils and Saungeljava, force a crossing, and cut off the enemy troops 
remaining west of the Dvina. The ports of Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils 
(Windau) were to be taken with minimum forces and, after the crossing of the 
Dvina, forces were to be made available for an attack on Riga. Estonia, 
because of its large size, was at first excluded from this order. Air support was 
to be provided by Air Fleet 1, which, for naval targets, included an ‘Air Leader 
Baltic’. 

The role of the navy, especially important for the supplying of Army Group 
North and for operations against the Baltic islands, was at first limited to the 
promise of providing transport capacity for logistical purposes and to support- 
ing an attack on the islands with motor torpedo-boats and transport ships. The 
navy wanted to provide two batteries of coastal artillery and ‘additional per- 


“This meant that the mobile troops were not to wait until the infantry caught up. Cf 
deployment and battle orders for Barbarossa of Army Group North, 5 May 1941, in Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix a3, also for the following account.. 

 Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 14. 

# In considering the weakness of the armoured group, however, it should be taken into account 
that in accordance with Hitler's wishes armoured units of Army Group Centre were to be brought 
up for the decisive attack on Leningrad. Moreover, the terrain in front of Army Group North was 
not suited to armoured warfare. 

* On the planning and mission assignments of the Luftwaffe cf. sect. J.rv.2(c} at nn. 353 ff. 
(Boog). 
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sonne]’.# After the Dvina line had been reached, Finnish troops were to move 
in from the north to complete the encirclement of Leningrad and link up with 
the German army group east of the city. 

As on other sectors of the front, the start of the German offensive on 22 June 
surprised the enemy forces opposite Army Group North. This is all the more 
astonishing as it had been quite impossible to conceal the masses of German 
troops crossing the lower course of the Neman to reach their assembly area, 
not to mention the conspicuous bridge-building activity.*° The armoured 
spearheads were able to cross the Neman, the Dubisa, and the Venta, which 
would have constituted serious and time-consuming obstacles had the bridges 
there been destroyed.4' After this initial success LVI Armoured Corps quickly 
fought its way through to Daugavpils and captured the Dvina bridges intact on 
26 June; then it was ordered to wait there until the infantry could catch up. To 
the right, Sixteenth Army took Kaunas but then found itself threatened on the 
right flank by the withdrawal of the left wing of Ninth Army of Army Group 
Centre, which had been sent to complete the encirclement east of Biatystok.* 
The left spearhead, XXXXI Armoured Corps, became involved in a battle 
with a strong enemy armoured force of around 200 tanks at the Dubisa 
bridgehead near Raseiniai, which, however, it was able to annihilate. It then 
continued its attack on the Dvina line. To secure as broad a crossing as 
possible for the German units following, Reinhardt’s corps occupied the west 
bank of the Dvina between Livani (Liwenhof) and Jekabpils. Military bridges 
and ferries were established, as the enemy defence was concentrated around 
Daugavpils. Heavy fighting prevented the expansion of the bridgehead, the 
main crossing-point for Manstein’s armoured corps and Sixteenth Army, until 
30 June.3 

On 1 July most of the Dvina was in the hands of Army Group North, Riga 
was captured, and new bridgeheads were established. 291st Infantry Division, 
under direct Eighteenth Army command, had taken Liepaja (Libau) and 
Ventspils (Windau). The stiffening of Soviet resistance after 23 June and the 
increasing use of armoured formations in Soviet counter-attacks eliminated 
German doubts about Soviet intentions to conduct a forward defence. But the 


4 On 21 June 1941 the naval commander D decided that no further units could be provided to 
protect the coasts: AOK 1&§fa, KTB 3b, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 19601/2. On the naval shock-troop 
battalion placed under the Eighteenth Army command on 1 June (2grst Inf. Div.), see ibid., KTB 
(i June i941), BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/17. 

4 Cf, sect. 1h.1.2(a) at n. 139 (Ueberschar). 

* Halder, Diaries, 966-7 (22 June 1941); Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 275 (22 June 1941). On 
the question of surprise on the Soviet side cf. sect. H.1.1 (Hoffmann), and Salisbury, Leningrad, 
67 ff. 

s* Manstein, Lost Victories, 175 ff., and criticism: Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 1311.5 id., 
Hoepner, (36 ff. 

= Cf. Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 275. 

3 To strengthen the right wing, L. Army Corps with pvo infantry divisions was brought up on 
27 June. Cf. Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 281 (27 June 1941); Halder, Draries, 983 (28 June 


1941); sect. If.i1.1. atn. 12 (Hoffmann), and sect. IF.1.2(a} at n. 798 (Boog). Salisbury, Leningrad, 
158 ff. 
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Germans remained uncertain as to whether large enemy formations should be 
expected between the Dvina and the old Russian frontier.4 

The supply situation in the north proved to be considerably less difficult 
than on the other fronts as a result of the large quantities of Red Army supplies 
that were found, and the fact that numerous bridges and railway lines were 
captured undamaged. The general-staff officer in charge of supply estimated 
that from Daugavpils, to be built up as a base, Armoured Group 4 could be 
supplied until it reached Leningrad and the infantry corps until it reached the 
line between Opochka and Marienburg. On : July Army Group North was 
able to go over to the second operations sector.s5 (See the Annexe Volume, 
No. 6.) . 

On 29 June Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb ordered Armoured Group 4 to 
prepare for a thrust to the area of Opochka—Ostrov. Reconnaissance was then 
to be extended beyond the line Velikie Luki-Lake Iimen to the east and 
beyond the line Lake Ilmen—Lake Peipus to the north. The armoured group 
reported that it would be ready to move off on 2 July; Sixteenth and Eight- 
eenth Armies were to move off on 4 July. Advancing against the area south of 
Opochka, Sixteenth Army also had to employ a corps as flanking echelon on 
the right wing in contact with Ninth Army. For this reason it was not to be 
expected that the infantry would rapidly follow the armoured group from this 
army. Army Group North therefore limited the advance of Eighteenth Army 
towards Estonia to two infantry divisions to take Tallinn (Reval), so that most 
of the army could closely follow the armoured units after reaching Ostrov and 
Pskov.* 

On 3 July the Army High Command ordered the mobile units of Army 
Group North south of Pskov to be so organized after reaching the line 
Opochka-—Ostrov that they would soon be able to move north with the objec- 
tive of blocking the land-bridge between Lake Peipus and Narva Bay. There- 
after Leningrad was to be cut off between the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Ladoga.°*? 

Apart from strong resistance on the right flank, operations after Armoured 


st Haider, Diaries, 973 (25 June 1941); assessment of enemy’s situation in army group order of 
27 June 1941: Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix 32, MGFA P-114a. 

38 Halder, Diaries, 994 (1 July 1941); H.Gr. Nord/la, Heeresgruppenbefehl, 1 July 1941; Muller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices ci, c2; Leeb, Tagebuchaufeeichnungen, 283 ff. (22 
June-1 July 1941) 

* Halder took a rather grand view of the situation: the infantry divisions were to eliminate 
enemy resistance in Estonia and secure the coast, advance in as great a strength as possible 
towards Leningrad and the south shore of Lake Ladoga, and still cover the eastern flank in the 
direction of Nevel. Cf. Halder, Diaries, 997 (2 July 1941). The directive of the Army High 
Command of 3 July has not been found; cf. however, the directive of 8 July 1941, RH 2/v. 1326, 
fos. 155-6. At the same time the three divisions of XXTIE Army Corps (Army High Command 
reserve) were to be used to cover the gap between Army Groups North and Centre, and two 
divisions were to secure the rear areas. Cf. Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 285 (2 July 1941). 

3% KTB OKW i. 426 (3 July 1941); Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 286 (3 July 1941), with the 
note that Hitler attached importance to an early capture of Tallinn, which agrees with his remarks 
to Halder of 30 June 1941 (Halder, Diaries, 991). 
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Group 4 moved into battle proceeded with little interference from the enemy. 
On 4 July both corps reached the old Latvian—Russian frontier. Then the 
spearhead division of LVI Armoured Corps became bogged down in the 
swampy forested area; the corps had to shift the main effort of its attack to 
Porkhov. On § July the armoured group took Ostrov and pushed on in the 
direction of Pskov and PorKhov. 

The further conduct of operations was prepared by the guidelines of the 
Army General Staff, in accordance with a briefing by the commander-in-chief 
of the army at the headquarters of the army group on 7 July; they were 
finalized in an army-group order of 8 July.*? This order assumed that a Finnish 
offensive between Kronshtadt Bay and Lake Ladoga and an advance of 
Armoured Group 3 of Army Group Centre via Neve! towards Velizh could be 
expected after 10 July. These operations would tie down the enemy facing the 
army group’s own right flank. 

The object of the new thrust by Armoured Group 4 was to be Leningrad; 
the city was to be cut off from the south and south-east. Until Sixteenth Army 
could come up, the armoured group had to defend itself against enemy forces 
attacking from the area east of Lake Ilmen. At the same time it was to occupy 
the Narva crossings to prevent a withdrawal of enemy units from Estonia. To 
protect the eastern flank of this attack and the rear area of the armoured group 
around Porkhov, Sixteenth Army was to advance on Kholm and send a 
flanking force against Velikie Luki. Advance units were sent against Kholm, 
Staraya Russa, and Novgorod. Eighteenth Army was ordered to turn north 
after reaching the area west of the road between Ostrov and Pskov to follow 
Armoured Group 4. Its task remained to conquer Estonia and capture Tallinn 
and Paltiskis.5 

On 8 July the Army General Staff issued a directive significantly changing 
the plan of the army group with its concentration on the line between Lenin- 
grad and Narva, which would have required Armoured Group 4 to make a 
new thrust of more than 250 kilometres.” This instruction was the result of a 
discussion of the situation with Hitler on 8 July, at which Halder was primarily 
concerned with the beginning of the battle of envelopment of Army Group 
Centre in the triangle Orsha-Smolensk—Vitebsk. At this conference Hitler 
accepted Haider’s plan of concentrating entirely on Moscow in so far as he 
described as the ‘perfect solution’ the possibility that Army Group North 
might carry out its orders with its own resources." This meant that Armoured 

* On § July 1941 Jod! informed Brauchitsch of Hitler’s thoughts on the future conduct of 
operations. Guidelines in KTB OKI i. 429 (8 July 1941); Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 287; 
army group order of 8 July 1941: Miiller-Hiltebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix p1, MGFA P- 


TI 4a; teletype message OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 1345/41 (8 July 1941) to Army Group 
North, BA-MA RH 2/¥, 1326, pp. 155-6. 

With the above directive of the Army High Command recipients were informed that Anny 
Group North could not, for the time being, expect to receive che mobile units of Army Group 
Centre promised in the deployment order. Cf. Halder, Diaries, 212 (8 July 1941), and sect. 11.1.1(6) 
ain. 145. 

© Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 289-90 (9 July 1941). “ Cf above, n. 59. 
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Group 3 would not support Army Group North. Moreover, Hitter also wanted 
Armoured Group 4 with a strong right wing to cut off Leningrad especially in 
the east and south-east. And Halder, who assumed that the army group enjoyed 
a ‘clear? numerical superiority and had always placed special emphasis on 
giving it a strong right wing, readily agreed to this plan.* This shift of the point 
of main effort of the German attack to the Novgorod~Luga or the Volkhov— 
Shlisselburg line was also intended as support for the Finnish attack from 
the north. Moreover, the Army General Staff also ordered strong advance 
infantry units to be moved towards Leningrad from the south to make the 
mobile units south and south-west of the city available for other tasks as soon 
as possible. 

Army Group North accepted the order calmly. This can only be explained 
by its continuing belief that the enemy would withdraw if he were attacked 
with sufficient ferocity, that the enemy forces south-east of Leningrad were his 
last units in the area capable of offering serious resistance, and that the 
German force was clearly superior. It still wanted to prevent the Red Army 
from withdrawing strong units eastward and welcomed the opportunity to halt 
and bring up fresh troops. The commander-in-chief of Army Group North 
doubted that the defenders were determined to hold the area around Lenin- 
grad under all circumstances.“ On the other hand, the experience of Ar- 
moured Group 4, which showed that the terrain to the north-east was not 
suited for a thrust by mobile units in that direction, was not taken into 
consideration. 

The armoured group began its advance on 10 July, with the two corps using 
different roads: LVI Armoured Corps advancing on the right in the direction 
of Porkhov-Novgorod—Chudovo; on the left XXXXI Armoured Corps ad- 
vancing along the road Pskov-Luga—Leningrad. This direction would inevi- 
tably lead Manstein’s corps very quickly into an almost impassable marsh 
along the Volkhov, but the armoured group was determined to cover the 
distance to the starting-position for the encirclement of Leningrad within 
about four days. This represented a thrust of about 300 kilometres, which 
could succeed only if the formations involved were stopped neither by the 
enemy nor by difficult terrain. The six mobile units of the armoured group 
were not able to protect the 200-kilometre-long eastern flank and the equally 
long rear of the army group between Novorzhev and Lake Ilmen. $5 


% Halder, Diaries, 211-12 (8 July 1941). On the vacillation concerning the use of Armd. Group 
3 cf. sect. If..1(6) at n. 145. 

© Qn ro July 1941 the armoured group command took a similar view of the situation, in spite 
of all doubts, this seemed to be the only course that promised success (Chales de Beaulieu, 
Panzergruppe 4, 60). The general commanding XXXXI Armd. Corps had serious doubts because 
of the difficult terrain: report to Armd. Group 4, Miuller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 
appendix p3, MGFA P-114a, printed in Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 157-8, annexe 8. 

\ Pz.Gr.-Befeht [armd. gp. order] No. 11, 9 July 1941, and directive of the commander of the 
armoured group, 10 July 1941, BA-MA, Pz.Gr. 4, 18738/2; Chates de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 
6t—here also the assessment of difficulties involved in the attack. Leeb did not press for a change: 
ef. Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 290 (9 July 1941); cf. also below, n. 78. 
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Totenkopf Division, located to the right of LVI Armoured Corps and involved 
in hard fighting in Sebezh since § July, was also dependent on their support.% 
The commander of the armoured group therefore decided to skirt the difficult 
terrain and break strong enemy resistance by employing aif his forces if he 
encountered serious difficulties. 

As early as the second day of the attack it became evident that enemy 
resistance was stiffening and that the marshy forested terrain did not permit a 
rapid advance. Colonel-General Hoepner thereupon decided after reaching 
Zapole to have XXX XI Armoured Corps turn north about 40 kilometres from 
Luga to capture the ridge north of the lower Luga for an attack on Leningrad 
from the south-west. On 12 July the three mobile divisions began their advance 
in this direction; 269th Infantry Division took over the defence of the position 
already reached. This change of direction succeeded after two days and the 
corps advanced on the lower Luga and established bridgeheads across the 
river.* But this meant that direct contact with LVI Armoured Corps, which 
was pushing through equally difficult terrain towards Leningrad, had been 
lost. After capturing Porkhov on 11 July, 8th Armoured Division advanced 
towards the Mzha sector and was subjected to fierce attacks from all sides on 
15 July. For a time it was cut off and had to withdraw. With the help of two 
divisions of I Army Corps of Eighteenth Army, the situation was stabilized. 

It has already been pointed out that the order of the Army High Command 
of 9 July was incompatible with the original intentions and preparations of the 
army group with regard to the expansion of the operations area to the north- 
east as well as to the point of maximum effort. The immediate decision of the 
armoured group command to divert XXXXAI Armoured Corps after realizing 
the difficulties involved in the advance on Luga and Novgorod was presum- 
ably also due to the desire to keep at ieast that corps intact for the attack on 
Leningrad.” The decision to keep back SS Totenkopf Division in spite of the 
critical difficulties Manstein was encountering supports this assumption. 
Halder’s ready acceptance of the plan to use the armoured corps for a widely 
fanned-out attack in unsuitable terrain was probably due to the guiding 
principle of all previous German operations in the Soviet Union, the encircle- 
ment of enemy forces from both sides. Halder presumably considered the 
operation by Manstein’s corps not only as the prelude to the creation of an 
eastern spearhead of an attack on Leningrad, but also as the future northern 
flank of an attack on Moscow. The constant ‘removals’ of units from Sixteenth 
Army, which were quite incompatible with its stated primary task of securing 


*s CE Manstein’s account in Lost Victories, 193-4, and the statement of Chales de Beaulieu in 
Panzergrippe 4, 51-2. 

 Chales de Beaulien, Panzergruppe 4, 64 ff.; note of conversation between Leeb and Reinhardt, 
13 July 1941, ibid., annexe 9; Manstein, Lest Victories, 196-7; Halder, Diaries, 1940-1 (14 July 
1941). 

Pees of opinions on the continuation of the aitack by Armd. Group 4 according to the 

diary of the armoured group, 15-18 July 1941: Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix 
p8, MGFA P-114a; Pz.Gr. 4/fa, KTB, BA-MA 18738/1. 
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the attack on Leningrad, can also be understocd in this light. On 14 June 
Hitler noticed that Armoured Group 4 was operating in a way completely 
contrary to his orders and reacted angrily.” He sent his adjutant, Colonel 
Robert Schmundt, to the army group and the armoured group. In answer to 
the question why the armoured group had not attacked Novgored with a 
stronger right wing, Leeb replied that this situation had been an inevitable 
result of the fact that XXXXI Armoured Corps had made gocd progress while 
LVI Corps had encountered fierce resistance.” 

In his order to the army group of 15 July Leeb assumed that enemy 
resistance would now be centrally directed and that the period of surprise 
thrusts was past.7' Marshal Voroshiloy was recognized as the driving force 
behind the increasingly stubborn Soviet resistance and counter-attacks along 
the front of Army Group North. At the same time the army group was tied 
down by hard fighting against enemy units which had been bypassed during 
the finger-like advance of the German armoured forces and were now being 
activated as part of a reorganization of the Red Army’s defences. Leeb there- 
fore ordered Armoured Group 4 to secure first the general line Novgorced— 
Luga-Narva and then to begin cutting the city off with the main effort in the 
south-east. The start of the attack by the night wing (LVI Armoured Corps) 
depended on the arrival of I Army Corps from Eighteenth Army to protect the 
flank. Two-thirds of Sixteenth Army were still tied down on the southern 
wing, co-operating with Ninth Army in the envelopment of the group of 
enemy forces around Nevel. Eighteenth Army was first to defeat the enemy in 
Estonia and then take Tallinn and Paltiski, and occupy the islands Hiiumaa 
(Dagé) and Saaremaa (Ose}) in the course of Operation Beowulf. It was also 
to send a corps to the area of Kingisepp subsequently to relieve the west wing 
of Armoured Group 4. 

On 17 July the command of Army Group North summed up its assessment 
of the situation and future possibilities and came to the conclusion that the 
operations area, the strength of the German forces, and the stiffened enemy 
resistance made it advisable to carry out further operations in stages, and not 
at one stroke.” Consequently, Sixteenth Army would have to encircle the 
enemy forces confronting it or force them to withdraw eastward, The attack 

®& Manstein (Lost Victories, 197, 202) reports early knowledge of the intention to have Sixteenth 
Army attack in the direction of Moscow; Halder, Diartes, 1032-3 (12 July 1941). Cf. sect. I.1.1(6) 
w Hebler, Diaries, 1043-4 (14 July 1941}. 

? Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 296 (15 July 1941); Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 22- 
3. On 11 July Hitler had already demanded that the left wing of Army Group Centre should be 
used to shorten the fighting of 1] Army Corps of Sixteenth Army; this was contrary to Halder’s 
efforts to hold the forces of the army group together for the attack on Moscow: Halder, Diaries, 
1032-3 (12 July 1941). 

™ Army group order, 15 July 1941, in Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix 07, 
MGFA P-114a; excerpt in Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 160. 

® Situation assessment of Army Group North, 17 July 1941, in Miler-Hiliebrand, 


Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix D9, MGFA P-114a; assessment of Ig July 1941, ibid., appendix 
pio; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 298-9. 
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across the line Novgorod—Narva could take place only when I Army Corps had 
been reinforced with one or two additional corps. Until then it would be the 
task of Armoured Group 4 to push forward to that line. And for the attack on 
Estonia available forces were for the moment too small.73 The army group 
command believed it could carry out the resupplying and especially the 
reorganization of its formations in such a way that a new attack in the direction 
of Leningrad could be started about 25 July.” 

On 21 July Hider arrived at Leeb’s headquarters.?5 The commander-in-chief 
of the army group delivered an oral report on the situation and his plans. The 
armoured group would begin to cut Leningrad off from the rest of the Soviet 
Union as soon as sufficient infantry forces had been brought up. The capture 
of Tallinn, Paitiskis, and the islands of Hiiumaa and Saaremaa were secondary 
objectives. As a third objective Leeb mentioned the advance of Sixteenth 
Army along both sides of Lake IImen to cut the railway line between Moscow 
and Leningrad. Hitler pointed out the urgent need to capture Leningrad. 
Because of the uninterrupted flow of iron ore from Sweden the situation in the 
Gulf of Finland had to be ‘taken care of’. The advance on Leningrad also had 
to result soon in the severing of the railway line to Moscow to prevent the 
transfer of Soviet forces there to other fronts and to the Soviet capital itself. 
For this purpose he was considering bringing up Armoured Group 3. Hitler 
expected stubborn resistance, as Leningrad had a symbolic significance for the 
Soviet regime.” This formulation, which reflected Hitler’s basic conviction of 
the leadership function of the Communist Party as the decisive element in the 
resistance of the Red Army as well as the mobilizing of the civilian population, 
cannot, however, be separated from his assessment of the area around Lenin- 
grad as a strategic factor of primary importance, Not only did the last bastion 
of the Red Fleet in the Baltic have to be eliminated and a direct rail link 
between Germany and Finland established, but in and around Leningrad were 
located the most modern Soviet facilities for the production of tanks, artillery, 
and ammunition, which covered a substantial part of the requirements of the 
Red Army. 

Army Group North did not include this possible armoured support in its 
‘Order for the Continuation of Operations’ on 22 July.7? Presented in the form 
of an oral report on the group’s plans, this order had already been approved by 
Hitler. Points of friction between Hitler’s headquarters and the army group 
could only concern the use of the forces available, and Ffitler had already 


® Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 78-9; Manstein Lost Victories, 196-7; Leeb papers 
according to Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 298-9 n. 149; Brauchitsch's report after visit to army 
group command in Halder, Diaries, 1053-4 (17 July 1941). 

4 Halder, Diaries, 1054 (17 July 194). 

% Leeb, Tagebuchaufzetchnungen, yO2-3 (21 July 1948); Halder, Diaries, 1066-7 (21 July 1941); 
KTB ORW, i. 1029-30, 17 July rg9q4t (76), 21 July 194t (77). 

% Objectives of Armd. Group 4 for the continuation of operations, 22 July 1g41, in Chales de 
. Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 161-2, annexe 11. 
7 Milier-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. t, appendix £2, MGFA P-1142. 
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explained his ideas in this respect in detail. Leeb sought a workabie solution 
between the two points of main effort demanded for the attack and the single, 
concentrated thrust of an armoured spearhead demanded by Hoepner. First 
he placed an army cotps under the command of each of the two attack 
spearheads, XXXXI and LVI Armoured Corps. The main point of the attack 
was between Lakes Ilmen and Peipus. There LVI Armoured Corps was to 
make the first thrust, advancing as far as the line Novgorod-Luga. Then 
XXXXI Armoured Corps with the attached XXXVIII Army Corps was to 
launch its attack from the west. As the attack progressed, Sixteenth Army 
headquarters would take over command of the entire right wing, including 
LVI Armoured Corps. But nothing had been said about the composition of 
the corps. Through reorganization and assignment of reserves most of the 
mobile troops could thus, after all, be united under one command, in the 
group formed by Hoepner.” Leeb believed that now, after the heavy casualties 
suffered by the enemy in the recent fighting, he could afford to keep the right 
flank relatively weak in favour of giving the group at the point of maximum 
effort more depth and perhaps employing the forces to the north-east, if that 
should become necessary. 

Leeb’s intentions show that at the end of July 1941 the German offensive in 
the sector for which Army Group North was responsible could be continued 
beyond the initial objectives but also that the enemy’s fighting strength had 
still not been broken decisively. The main operational objectives would have 
to be addressed individually after the reorganization of the army group and 
systematic preparation. It became increasingly evident that the ‘ideal solu- 
tion’—isolating Leningrad while securing the long eastern front and at the 
same time taking the pressure off the northem flank of Army Group Centre 
with the forces of Army Group North alone—was unrealistic. Nevertheless, 
with regard to the near future the strategic results of Wehrmacht operations in 
the northern sector of the German eastern front were positive. Confining the 
‘Red Banner Baltic Fleet’ to the area of Kronshtadt Bay and the conquest of 
the Baltic coast to a point west of Narva secured the vital Swedish iron-ore 
shipments, the sea links with Finland, and the supplying of the army group by 
sea. 


(iii) THE BATTLES AT THE FRONTIER IN THE SECTOR OF ARMY 
GROUP SOUTH AND THE GERMAN ADVANCE INTO THE UKRAINE 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. I and 7) 


Army Group South was under the command of Field Marshal von Rund- 
stedt and, according to ‘Deployment Order Barbarossa’, had the task of 
‘destroying the Soviet forces in Galicia and the western Ukraine still west of 
the Dnieper and capturing the Dnieper crossings at and south of Kiev at an 


* Agreement had already been reached between Leeb, Busch, and Hoepner: Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix 63; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 303~-4 (22 July 
194f). 
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early stage’.” Halder’s original plan of achieving these objectives with a 
large envelopment operation from southcrn Poland and Romania, combined 
with a pincer operation by German and Hungarian formations in Galicia, had 
been abandoned for various reasons after Hitler's decision of 17 March 1941.¥ 
Now the main thrust of the army group was concentrated on the line Lublin— 
Kiev, with the intention of réaching the same general objectives of this initial 
phase. 

Nevertheless, within the German general staff the idea of a large-scale 
envelopment continued to form the basis for operational decisions made after 
the initial German attack.*" Colonel-Genera! Ritter von Schobert, for ex- 
ample, who had taken command of Eleventh Army in Romania on 24 May, 
informed the army group of his intention, in addition to defending and 
securing Romania’s frontiers, of preparing the attack across the upper Prut to 
the north-east. The army group left it te the Army High Command to decide 
when the rather risky dispersion of defensive forces along the Prut, which such 
preparations would require, could be carried out. The order for the attack was 
to be issued at the earliest five days after the reorganization.’ The attack 
objective, Vinnitsa or the area north of it, was to be reached in co-operation 
with the adjacent Seventeenth Army.*+ This represented a return to at least a 
variant of Halder’s draft plan of 5 December 1940," but the delay, the basically 
different start of the attack, and the lack of the ‘Carpathian Group’ should not 
be overlooked. 

Army Group South command assumed that after the German forces had 
broken through the weak Soviet frontier defences enemy resistance would be 
concentrated along the rivers at right angles to the direction of the attack and 
along fortified lines. It was believed that a broken line of fortifications existed 
along the Dniester from the river mouth via Mogilev te Novograd Volynskiy 
and Petrikov. Further west was the old Austrian and Polish line from Khotin 
via Ternopol, Brody, Kishinev, Hotowczyce (Golovchitsy), the course of the 
Rokhed, and Pinsk. Little was known about how well it had been maintained 
and strengthened. Kiev, Kolomyya, Lvov, Sambeor, and Stanislav were 


»® Halder, Knegstagebuch, ii. 465, and deployment order for Barbarossa, 31 Jan. 1941 (not in 
trans.). 

% Cf. sect. Liv.r(f) at n. 156. 

& Cf sect. I 1.1(a@), atn. 88 H.Gr, Siid/la, KTB, 2 May 1941, BA-MA, RH 19 1/6, where, after 
Hitler’s rejection of Halder’s solution, in addition to the ‘main case’ the ‘variant’ of a double 
envelopment of the enemy in the area east of Lvov is mentioned as a possibility: Hauck, Siidliches 
Gebiet, pt. 1, 207 ff. (appendix 2), 223 ff (appendix 4), MGFA P-114c. 

™ Schobert, however, considered the prospects for an attack to be, with few exceptions, 
unfavourable, and in some cases non-existent: AOK ti/fa, KTB, BA-MA, RH 20-11/4a. 

* On 3 June 1941 Army Group South had changed the ordets for Eleventh Army accordingly. 
Instead of an incipient attack, only an imminent attack was to be feigned, which did not require 
a significant transfer of troops, This was the result of an order Halder had issued to Eleventh Army 
on 28 May tgqt: H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, BA-MA, RH 19 1/66. 

" Order for preparation of deployment for Barbarossa, 28 May 1941, with annexes, BA-MA 
RH 20-11/4 a K. 

8 Cf. sect. Lev.i(e) at n. 125. 
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thought to be fortified and would possibly slow the German advance. South- 
east of: the Carpathians the main obstacles were the lowlands with their 
numerous rivers west of the Dniester, the Dniester itself, and its tributaries. 
Further east strong resistance was expected along the Dnieper and especially 
around Kiev. 

For the attack Army Group South disposed of thirty-eight divisions, 
including armoured units, against eighty known enemy divisions. The deploy- 
ment of the enemy units, especially the strong massing of troops near Lvov, 
indicated a defence planned close to the frontier. Because of the open right 
flank of Seventeenth Army (the frontier with Hungary) and the fact that 
Eleventh Army was not ready to attack, success depended on the mobile forces 
of Armoured Group ¢f in the northern deployment area under Colonel- 
General von Kleist breaking through Soviet defences at a strategically import- 
ant point and then operating independently in the enemy’s rear area. This 
basic idea dominated the conduct of operations. Sixth Army under Field 
Marshal Walter von Reichenau was to force an opening for the armour in 
efiemy positions near the frontier and then follow the armoured units closely 
to destroy the enemy, provide assistance at river crossings, and cover the 
northern flank of the army group in the direction of the Pripet marshes. To 
accomplish the first task the armoured group was placed under the com- 
mander-in-chief of Sixth Army and itself took over several infantry divisions 
of Sixth Army to ensure that transport movements could be carried out 
smoothly. The army group sought to forestall the danger of armoured forma- 
tions getting tied down in tactical tasks by issuing a directive that they were to 
be so used only on its orders. 

Seventeenth Army under General Carl Heinrich von Stiilpnagei was to cut 
off the area around Lvov and later, under cover provided by Armoured Group 
1 and Sixth Army, to advance in the direction of Ternopol and Vinnitsa. Most 
of the German forces in Romania under Eleventh Army command were 
concentrated in the area north of Iasi for the planned attack across the Prut. 
After the government of Romania had declared its readiness to participate 
actively and offensively in the war, the question of the command of Romanian 
forces and German forces assembled in Romania was solved by Marshal 
Antonescu being made their nominal commander, while the headquarters 
staff of Eleventh Army was to plan and supervise the actual execution of 
operations.* After anew agreement between Antonescu and the commander- 
in-chief of Eleventh Army had been reached on 19 June, the sector of the 
Romanian Fourth Army, which was entrusted with the security of the coast 
and the lower Prut, was left under the Romanian army command. The 
Romanian Third Anny command and that of the Romanian IV Army Corps 
were excluded from controlling their units; they were placed under the direct 


® The same resistance and doubts arose here as in Armd. Groups 2 and 3. It was up to the C.- 
in-C, of the army to devise a compromise. 
* Cf. sect. I.v.3 at n. 87 (fSrster). 
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command of Eleventh Army. The staff of the Romanian Third Army retained 
responsibility only for supply operations. 

On the first day of the attack the enemy seemed to be completely surprised 
along the entire front. Neither the tactical leadership nor measures taken by 
higher commands of the Red Army indicated a readiness for battle on short 
notice. German and Romanian forces were able to penetrate the enemy’s most 
forward positions. Even the Romanians were able to capture bridgeheads on 
their section of the Prut front. Halder’s view that no enemy attack was to be 
expected there and his plan to reorganize Eleventh Army for an attack to the 
north-east as early as 24 June were thus confirmed.” But it was not yet possible 
to obtain a clear picture of Soviet intentions—whether to hold the area near 
the frontier under all circumstances or to withdraw. After the initial surprise, 
however, Soviet resistance also stiffened considerably in this sector. Counter- 
attacks with large forces significantly slowed the progress of the German 
advance. In contrast to the thrusts by the armoured units of the two army 
groups further north, the advance by Armoured Group 1 to the Styr between 
Dubno and Lutsk had to be carried out against frontally defending Soviet 
units, which also mounted dangerous attacks on the German flanks. The 
infantry divisions of Seventeenth Army attacking in the direction of Lvov also 
made only comparatively slow progress.” 

The army group, however, still assumed that the enemy intended to evacu- 
ate the ‘Lvov pocket’, On 24 June this assessment of the situation seemed to 
permit the cancellation of the subordination of Armoured Group 1 to Sixth 
Army and to enable its free operation east of the Styr. The commander-in- 
chief of the army group, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, decided, however, to 
wait until strong units of the two armoured corps involved (XXXXVIH and 
ITI) had crossed the river. By the evening of 24 June it was clear that the enemy 
had no intention of disengaging and that stubborn resistance had to be 
expected everywhere.” On the whole, however, the Army High Command 
believed that a disengagement in the area of Lvov could be expected. It was to 
be prevented by a thrust of Eleventh Army, which had to be ready to attack on 
2 July. 

On 25 June the dangerous extension of the right flank of Armoured Group 
Las a result of the slow progress of Seventeenth Army caused the army group 
command and the commanders of the two armies to consider whether the 
strong enemy forces west of Lvov could be cut off and the enemy front made 
to collapse by sending XIV Armoured Corps and XXXIV Army Corps (ist 


™ Halder, Diartes, 966-7 (22 June 1941). 

9 Ibid. 972 (24 une 1941); order to Eleventh Army: H.Gr. Sud/la, No. 1588/41, 25 June 1941, 
BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 

»” Army Group South urged a rapid thrust and, to make German formations available, ordered 
covering divisions and Slovak units to be brought up to the right wing of Seventeenth Army: 
H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 23 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 V7. Cf. the development of the organization 
of Army Group South Diagrams I1.1.3~-6. 

" Halder, Diaries, 973 (25 June (941); H.Gr. Stid/la, KTB, 24 June 1941, BA-MA REI 19 I/71. 


DtacrRaM IL1.3, Order of Battle of Army Group South, 27 June 1941 


Sixth Anny HQ 


Army Gp. South . 
168th Inf. Div. 
213th Sec. Div. 


Assgnd. 
Army High Cid. 
reserves: 


Higher Cmd, XXXIV 
68th Inf. Div. 
wand Inf. Div. 
(bret. up from Seventeenth 
south-east Army HQ 


28 June-q July) 
125th Inf, Div. 
Slovak mot. unit 


Lui 
79th Inf. Div. 
gsth Inf. Div. 
(transf. from 
Army Gp. D 
27 Fune~3 July) 
tigth Inf. Div. 


Eleventh Army HQ 
Rom. Cav. Co. HQ 


SS Div. ‘W" } 
XIV Mot. SS ‘AH.’ ‘ ; 
gth Armd. Div, : 
tgth Armd, Div. : 
25th Mot. Div, 
rgth Armd, Div, i 
rith Armd. Div. | 
XXXXVIH Mot. t6th Armd. Div. 
16th Mor. Div. 
KXIX 2ggth Inf. Div. : 
44th Inf. Div. 
LY vitth Inf, Div, 
75th Inf. Div. 


56th Inf. Div. 
62nd Inf. Div. 
298th Inf. Div. 


zg7th Inf. Div, 
57th Inf. Div. 
oth Inf. Div. 
a6and Inf. Div. 


296th Inf. Div. 
agth Inf. Div, 
295th Inf. Div. 
Fist Inf. Div. 
g7th Let. Div, 


4th Mtn. Div. 
XXXXIX Min. Ist Min. Div. 

257th Inf. Div. 

tooth Let. Div. 


Cmdr, Rear 444th Sec. Div. 
Army Arca 454th Sec, Div, 
103 


Military 
Mission Fand Inf. Div. 
Romania 


. 7th Inf. Div. 

. 2né Mtn. Brig, 
. 4th Mtn. Brig. 
. Ist Mtn. Brig. 


. Bth Cav. Brig, 
. 5th Cav, Brig. 
. Mot. Mech. Brig. 
- &th Inf. Biv. 
22nd Inf, Div. 
239th Inf. Div. 
76th Inf, Div, 


Rom. 6th Cav. Brig. 
Rom, 14th Cay. Brig, 
Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 
198th Inf. Div. 


DtacraM IL1.4. Order of Battle of Army Group South, 4 July 1941 


XIV Mot. $5 Div, “W" 
gth Armd. Div. 
$8 ‘AH. 

TIE Mot. 25th Mot. Div. 
1gth Armd. Div. 


i3sh Armd. Div. 


16th Mot. Div. 
t6th Annd. Div. 
tyth Armd. Div, 


SOOCVIIL Mot. 


goth Ler, Div. 
38th Inf, Div. 
62th Inf. Div. 


Sixth Army HQ agfth Inf, Div. 

agoth inf. Div. 
Cmar. Rear 44th Inf. Div, 
Army Area 


South ttith Inf, Div. 


95th Inf, Div. 
2fand Inf. Div. 


213th See, Div. 
68th Inf. Div. 


Army Gp. South 37th inf. Div. 
zghth Inf. Div. 

7ist Inf, Div, 297th Inf, Div. 

6ath Mot. Div. gth Inf. Div, 


124th Inf. Div. 
2gth Inf. Div. 

2gsth Inf, Div. 
o7th Let Div. 


Assgnd. Army 
High Cmid. reserves: 


Seventeenth 


Higher Cmd, XXXIV Army HQ 
132nd Inf. Div, 4th Min. Div. 
o8th inf. Div, asath Sec. Div. XXXKIX Mtn. Ist Mtn. Div, 
(from Army (at disposal 257th Inf. Div. 
Gr, D unti. of staff > 
8 July) officer in Slovak Mot. Brig. 
charge of 4g4th Sec. Div. 
supply & admin.) tooth Lgt. Div. 
u torst Lgt. Div, 
roth Inf, Div. 
gsth Inf. Div. Slovak Army Gp. Slov. 2nd Inf. Div. 
113th Inf. Div. Slov. rst Inf. Div, 
148th Inf. Div. 
(Higher Cmd, Rom, Third Rom. qth Mtn. Brig. 
LXVuntil 13. fuly) Army Corps Rom. ist Min. Brig. 


XXXX Mat. Rom. 2nd Mu. Brig. 


Rom. th Cav, Brig. 

Rom. 7th Inf. Div, 
Rom, Cav, Co. Rort, 6th Cav. Brig, 
Rom. sth Cav. Brig. 

Rom. FV. Co. Rom. 6th Inf, Div. 


22nd Inf. Div. 
Rom. Armd, Brig. 
76th Inf. Dw. 


Eleventh Army HQ 


24gth Inf. Div. 
46th Inf. Div. 
{in transfer) 


XI 


Romt. 13th Inf. Div. 
Rom, 14th Inf. Div. 
Rom, 8th Inf. Div, 
198th Inf. Div. 
170th Inf. Div. 


Rom. §th Inf. Div. 
Liv Soth Inf. Div, 


Army Alission jand inf. Div. 
Romaniz 
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Armoured Division, SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, and two infantry div- 
isions) cast of the city to attack from the rear. The armoured group and the 
general commanding XIV Armoured Corps, Gustav von Wietersheim, stated, 
however, that they were-able to defend their right flank themselves. In the end 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt agreed. This averted the splitting of the ar- 


DIAGRAM 11.1.5. Order of Battle of Army Group South, 12 July.1941 


XIV Mot. $$ Div, ‘Ww’ 
gth Armd. Div. 


1ath Armd. Div. 
Annd. Gp. t 13th Armd. Div. 


16ch Mot, Div. 
AXXXVIT Mot. e6th Armd, Div, 
tith Armd. Div. 
Army Gp. South 6oth Mor. Div. 


Hung. Mob, Co. 299th Inf. Div. 

with: 7oth Inf. Div. : 
Hung. tst Mot. Brig. 56th Inf. Div. 
Hung. 2nd Mot. Brig. 62nd Inf. Div. 
Hung, 1st Cav. Brig. 

298th Inf Div, 
SS ‘A.H,’ 
44th Inf. Div, 
goth Let. Div. 


At disposal 

of Army High Sixth Anny HQ 

Cmd. in 

Romania: asth Mot. Div. 
Military 68th Inf. Div. 
Mizsion in ist Inf. Div. 
Romania to Higher Cmd. ag6th Ing Div. 

XXXIV 262nd Inf, Div, 
Assgnd. 


Army High $7th Inf. Div, 
Cid. ceserves: gth Inf. Div. 


titth Inf. Div, 
75th inf. Div. 


Hghr. Cmd. 297th Inf. Div. 
XOCXIV (at 24th Inf. Div. 


Sixch Army HQ) 29th Enf. Div, 
168th Inf. Div. 


132nd Inf, Div. 97th Let. Div. 
XXXXIX Men. ath Mtn. Div. 
Li (at Sixyh Seventeenth Army tst Min. Div. 
Asmy HQ) HQ 125th Inf. Div. 
95nd Inf, Div. Stovak Mob. 


113nd Inf. Div. Brig. Pelfouzek 257th Inf. Div. 


LIT torst Let, Div. 
tooth Let. Div, 


XVil 
XIX 
LV 
KXXXIV 
IV 


454th Sec. Div. 
Cmdr. Rear 444th Sec. Div. 
Army Area 213th Sec. Div. 


South 
Slovak Slovak 2nd Inf. Div, 
Army Gp, Slovak rst Inf. Div. 
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Rom. ath Min. Brig 
Rom. ist Men. Brig. 
Rom, 2nd Mim. Brig. 


Rom. 2nd Fort. Brig. 
Rom, tst Fort. Brig. 


. 7th Cav. Brig. 
) 2tst Inf Div, 
. Guards Div. 
98th Inf, Div. 
294th Inf. Div. ‘ . . Frontier Drv, 
(unloading . 1§th Inf. Div. 
until 14 July) Eleventh Army HQ . . ith Inf. Div, 


XXXX Mot. I . Co, . 6th Cav, Brig. 
{at Seventeenth 46th Inf. Div. - §th Cav. Brig. 
Army HQ) 73rd Inf. Div. . Sth Cav. Brig. 


2nd Armd. Div. {unloading 
in transfer until 13 239th Inf. Div. 
untit 13 July) July) 2and Inf. Div. 
76th Inf. Div, 
oath Inf. Div. 


(at Seventeenth Rom. 6th Inf. Div, 
Army HQ) 


Rom. 13th Inf. Div. 

Rom. 14th Inf. Div. 
. Rom. 8th Inf. Div, 

198th inf. Div. 

176 Inf, Div, 


Rom. 35th Inf, Div. 
goth Inf. Div. 
Rom. sth Inf. Div. 
72nd Inf. Div. 
Rom. Armd. Brig. 


moured group, for which a third spearhead had been envisaged in the area of 
Seventeenth Army once the ‘armour road South’ had been cleared.%* In this 
situation the participation of Hungarian forces was of the greatest importance. 
But the Hungarian government wanted to receive an official German request 
for assistance. Along its Carpathian frontier only German radio-deception 
units were attempting to tie down enemy forces. But the attack of the Hungar- 
jan units was already being prepared in accordance with operational require- 
ments of the German conduct of the war. On the other hand, on 25 June the 
addition of three Italian divisions for Eleventh Army was announced, although 
their combat-readiness was considered limited.™ 


= This ‘armour road’ was to be constructed from Tomaszow to Ternopol and on towards 
Proskurov; a second was to extend from Sokal towards Berdichev, and a third via Lutsk and 
Zhitomir towards Kiev. 
_% Cf. sect. Liv.r(f) at n. 150; Halder, Diartes, 979 f6. (27 June 1941). 

* Cf. sect. [Lrv.1(d) (Forster), 
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’ The realization that, in regard to his will to fight, toughness, and leader- 
ship, the enemy had to be taken seriously and that the crisis of the frontier 
battles still had to be faced caused the chief of the general staff of the 
army group, General Georg von Sodenstern, to consider new operational 


DiacraM IL1.6. Order of Battle of Army Group South, 19 July 1941 


SS ‘A.H’ 

t4th Annd, Div, 
15th Amd. Div, 
25th Mot. Div, 


6oth Mot. Div. 
SS Div. “WW” 
gth Armd. Div. 


16th Mat, Div, 

H6th Armd. Div, 

rth Annd. Div. 
Army Gp.South 

299th Inf. Div. 
At disposal “oth Inf. Div, 
of Army 298th Inf. Div. 
High Cmd. 6and Inf. Div. 
in Romania: 
Army High Cmd. 95th Inf, Div. 
reserves goth Ler. Div. 
assigned to 113th Inf. Div. 


Amy Mission 
in Romania: ye ir ne qist Inf. Div. 
: : 26and Inf. Div. 


Higher Cmd. 296th Inf. Div. 

XXXIV (at Armd. Gp. t} 

12nd Inf, Div. 168th Inf. Div. 
ruth Inf. Div. 

98th Inf. Div. 75th Inf. Div. 

aggth Inf. Div. 


Sixth Army HQ 


68th Inf. Div. 
RXXK Mot. Group ' 57th Inf. Div. 
(at Seventeenth Schwedier gth Inf. Div. 
Army HQ) 
2nd Armd. Div, (under Armd, 297th Inf. Div. 
Gp. 1) 24th Inf. Div. 
oath Inf. Div. 295th Inf. Div, 
(at Seventeenth Army 
HQ) 125th Inf. Div. 
goth Let. Div. 
ath Mtn. Div, 
tst Min. Div, 
Slovak Mobile Brig. 


Seventeenth Army HQ 257th Inf, Biv. 
rotst Let. Div. 
rooth Let. Div. 


Hung. rst Cav. Brig. 
Hung. Mobile Hung. 2nd Cav. Brig. 
Corps Hung. 1st Mot, Brig. 
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Rom. 4th Mm. Brig. 
Rom. 1st Mmm. Brig, 
Rom, 2nd Mtn. Brig, - 


Rom, 6th Cav. Brig. 
Rom. §th Cav. Brig. - 
Rom, &th Cay. Brig. 


sn 


239th Inf. Div. 
2and Inf. Div, 
76th Inf. Div, 


Eleventh Amry HQ 
46th Inf. Diy, Rom, 13th Inf. Div, 
Rom. qth Inf, Div, 
Tard Inf. Div, Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 
(unloading until 198th Inf. Div. 


26 July) roth Inf. Div. 


50th Inf, Div, 
Cmdr, Rear Ror. 5c Inf. Div. 
Army Area Irak. Mobile qand Inf. Div, 


South (at Armd, Army Corps Rom. Acmd. Brig. 


Gp. t): (in transfer Rom. 15th inf. Div. 
454 at disposal of 13 Juty- 


staff officer in 3 Aug.) Rom. Frontier Div, 


charge supply & Rom, 11th Inf, Div, 
admin. 


44qth Sec. Div, 


213th Sec. Div, Rom. 7th Cay, Brig, 


Rom. 213 Inf. Div. 


Slovak Army Gp. Rom. Guards Div, 


Stov, 2nd Inf. Div. 


Slov, 1st taf. Div. transfer) Rom. 2rd Fort. Brig. 


Rom. ¢st Fort, Brig. 


measures.% If iz was not possible, before the momentum of the German attack 
and the limited German reserves were exhausted, to defeat the enemy around 
Lvov and in front of Sixth Army, which was continuously bringing up rein- 
forcements, the army group would not be able to fulfil its task of encircling and 
destroying Soviet forces west of the Dnieper. Then a considerably more 
limited atrack by Eleventh Army would have to be carried out, not across the 
Dnieper but to the north against Proskurov, and, moreover, the armoured 
groups would have to attack considerably earlier towards the south-east in 
order to encircle the enemy east of Lvov. 

This revision of the army group’s original operational intentions was ex- 
pressed in its Directive No. 1 of 26 June.® On the one hand the armoured 

%* H.Gr, Sid/la, KTB, 25 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/71, situation assessment, 26 June 1941, 


early morning (copy); Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 228ff., appendix 5, MGFA P-114c. 
* Copy in Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 233 ff., appendix 6, MGFA P-ttqc. 
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group was removed from the command authority of Sixth Army and ordered 
to thrust eastward as rapidly as possible to encircle the enemy in front of the 
army group and in the Carpathian bend in co-operation with Eleventh Army. 
On the other hand, a more limited envelopment was recommended as an 
alternative. This required the armoured group first to reach the area of 
Shepetovka and then turn south-east. It also had to adjust to the new situation 
in so far as it was required to advance with three spearheads on Berdichev— 
Zhitomir without taking into consideration its long flanks. XIV Armoured 
Corps, the southern group, was to advance as early as possible ahd with ‘ail 
available forces” against Brody and then cross the Goryn on a broad front. 
Seventeenth Army was ordered to continue its attacks with the main point of 
effort north of Lvov. In its deliberations Eleventh Army was to assume that the 
Italians would arrive about 10 July and that they would be used in the offensive 
against Kishinev. By then the Romanian forces on the lower Prut were to be 
brought forward to the Dniester. 

This directive of the army group took into account the greatly reduced 
fighting power of the infantry units, but it also called into question the task of 
the army group as a whole. Instead of along the Dnieper, enemy forces were 
to be annihilated solely along the Ukranian Bug. Halder also based his plans 
now on this more narrow encirclement, for which Eleventh Army would be 
barely adequate.” This attack plan, which seemed to be the most probable at 
the time, contained the partition of the armoured group into a spearhead 
turning to the south-east and a second one attacking in the direction of Kiev. 
In addition to advancing eastward towards Kovel and securing the railway 
between Kheim, Kovel, and Lutsk, Sixth Army, which felt threatened on its 
ieft flank, was now to secure both flanks of the armoured group as long as 
Seventeenth Army was still fighting west of the area around Grodze and 
Tsolkeev. 

On 27 June, the day after this adjustment of the operational plan of Halder 
and Army Group South to the changed situation, it became evident around 
Lvov that the Soviet armies were withdrawing.* The Soviet defenders in front 
of Seventh Army withdrew to the east, covered by strong protecting forces and 
local counter-attacks, including armoured units. The armoured group suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Goryn against strong resistance by rearguard units and 
ambushes by Soviet formations that had been overrun. Sixth Army pushed its 
northern wing further in the direction of Kovel. Two divisions (168th Infantry 
Division and 99th Light Division} had to be brought up from the reserves to 
eliminate strong enemy groups in the rear area between the Bug and the Luga. 

An analysis of the situation showed that the enemy intended to establish a 
new front modelled on older positions in the line from Novograd Volynskiy to 


7 Halder, Diaries, 979-80 (27 June 1941). This attack had been discussed with Brauchitsch on 
26 June at Army Group South command: H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 26 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 
yt. 

® H.Gr, Stid/la, KTB, 27 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 W771. 
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Shepetovka and Setsuveni (Dniester). The army group ordered an immediate 
pursuit by Seventeenth Army to prevent the enemy from occupying positions 
in the new line. Through his adjutant, Colonel (General Staff) Schmundt, 
Hitler informed the army group that reaching a set geographical objective was 
less important than destroying the ‘vital strength’ of the enemy. Where that 
was done was not important. Hitler thus agreed to drop the rigid requirement 
that Kiev should be captured before the army group could rurn south. The 
army group then chose Berdichev, a town behind the line of Soviet fortifica- 
tions, as the new point at which the armoured group should turn south. 

On 28 June the idea of using XIV Armoured Corps, which had not yet seen 
action, on the right flank of the armoured group to broaden the armoured 
wedge, an idea first considered on 26 June, was revived. The armoured group 
command would have preferred to send this corps to the two other armoured 
corps in order to be able, in deep echelon, to attack and break through the tine 
of fortifications near Novograd Volynskiy. Mainly, however, the armoured 
group wanted to avoid being tied down in the tactical fighting on the left wing 
of Seventeenth Army.” But Rundstedt ordered the corps to be employed only 
after the ‘armour road south’ had been cleared by Seventeenth Army. This 
also seemed advisable with regard to the decision to be taken as to whether, 
after the breakthrough had been achieved, one or two armoured spearheads 
should attack towards Kiev or to the south-east. The Soviet positions in the 
line of fortifications were to be penetrated ‘without engaging in major frontal 
attacks’, which caused Halder to consider how the army group could best be 
organized for this purpose.'* 

At this time Armoured Group 1 and Sixth Army were involved in repulsing 
persistent enemy counter-attacks, which achieved deep penetrations near 
Dubno and prevented a rapid advance to the east. Directive No. 2 of the army 
group," issued on 30 June, was, however, based entirely on the idea of 
pursuing the enemy as quickly as possible and penetrating the fortified line 
along with him to prevent him from occupying the fortifications there. Only 
then was the large envelopment movement to be begun that was intended to 
create the conditions for ending the campaign in the operational area of Army 
Group South before the onset of winter. Eleventh Army was to advance from 
the south towards Vinnitsa, break the defence of the fortified line together with 
Seventeenth Army, and cut off the retreat of the enemy troops to the south- 
east. The Italian corps would be used on the west wing; the Romanian units 
would provide flank cover along the Dniester. A new arrival was the Hungar- 


w H.Gr. Sida, KTB, 28 June 1941. A strong argument against bringing XIV Armd. Corps up 
behind I Armd. Corps (in the direction of Kiev) was that the ‘armour road’ to the north would 
be needed for supply transports of the field office of the General Staff Supply Officer South as 
soon as supply facilities in Rovno were completed. 

wo H.Gr.-Befehl [army gp. order], 28 June 941, copy: Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 238, 
appendix 7, MGFA P-114c; Halder, Diaries, 985-6 (29 June 1941). 

_ ™ Hauck, Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 241, appendix 9, MGFA P-114¢; H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 29 
June 1941, BA-MA, RH 1g I/71. 
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ian VIEL Army Corps, which, via Stanislav, was to advance across the 
Carpathians towards the Dniester after 2 July. Seventeenth Army would move 
towards Proskurov via Ternopol and tie down enemy forces ‘with unremitting 
attacks’, Sixth Army would thrust towards Berdichev with most of its forces, 
while at the same time protecting the northern flank. IT] Armoured Corps, 
advancing towards Zhitomir, was to be given sufficient infanury forces capable 
of closely following the corps. After the successful breakthrough towards 
Berdichev, this corps was to be employed near Kiev to establish a bridgehead 
across the Dnieper. If the armoured divisions were not able to break through, 
they were to go on the defensive and wait for the arrival of the infantry of Sixth 
Army. If the breakthrough succeeded, most of the armoured group was to turn 
south-east. But first the breakthrough had to be achieved. In the sector of 
Seventeenth Army, Lvov was taken on this day.'? 

A reorganization of Army Group South was undertaken for the phase of the 
attack beginning on 2 July. Except for indispensable covering forces, the seven 
German divisions in Romania—another was being transferred there—were 
moved forward to the northern wing of Eleventh Army. Two Slovak divisions 
replaced the two covering divisions with Seventeenth Army. The Slovak 
motorized brigade, on the other hand, was placed under LIT Army Corps.'? 
Additional corps commands and divisions as well as artillery from Army 
Group Centre were intended to guarantee the success of the group at the 
centre of Sixth Army’s attack. An armoured corps command with and Ar- 
moured Division was envisaged for Seventeenth Army. The total result was a 
considerable increase in the number of strong formations, to which it was 
planned to add three Italian formations under a corps command and three 
Hungarian mobile brigades of the ‘Mobile Corps’.'4 

The question of a single command of the infantry and armoured units in the 
attack sector of Armoured Group t was settled by a compromise. For the time 
being, the armoured group was not placed under Sixth Army. But Rundstedt 
did order that the army should immediately take over command of the 
armoured group if a more massive support of its attack by infantry units 
should become necessary and it were not able to operate independently.’ 

The addition of fresh divisions was intended not only to strengthen the 
stronger wing of the attack for the planned breakthrough of the Sralin line, but 
also to secure the left wing against Soviet units operating from the Pripet area. 
Information gathered by signal intelligence indicated that seven divisions were 
located there under the command of the Soviet Fifth Army. At the same time 
the continuing fighting in the rear operations area required the use of combat 


0 H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 30 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19/71. 

'™ This international contingent created several problems, as the Italians could not be sent into 
action on the Black Sea and the Hungarians and Romanians could not be used in neighbouring 
sectors. The Drogobych oilfield had to be protected from seizure by the Hungarians; the Slovak 
Army Group was to be used for this purpose. Cf, sect. [L-1v.1(c) (Forster). 

‘a Cf. the development of the structure of Army Group South, Diagrams JJ.1.3-6. 

"s H.Gr. Sitd/Ia, KTB, 30 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 
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troops in addition to the security forces there. Although Halder did not see any 
danger to operations in this situation, he intensely disliked using for such tasks 
any infantry divisions urgently needed for the attack.' Hitler was also worried 
about the danger of flank attacks; an ‘offensive mopping-up’ of the area, using 
troops of both army groups, was ordered.'” 

The attack of Sixth Army was obstructed by vigorous attacks of the Soviet 
Fifth Army, supported by armoured troops, from the Pripet marshes, attacks 
which were dangerous primarily because they severed supply-lines.1% Halder 
released army reserves on the left wing of the army group to eliminate these 
disruptions. Sixth Army headquarters ordered XVIE Army Corps to use four 
divisions to comb the forested area. In the north Army Group Centre sent 
Higher Command XXXV against Pinsk in a move to meet the forces of Sixth 
Army.'” By very skilful tactical manceuvring the Soviet Fifth Anny was able to 
avoid a decisive encounter with these groups and concentrated on flank 
attacks against Sixth Army, which was advancing towards Kiev, After reaching 
Shutsk on 7 July, Sixth Army abandoned attempts to fight its way through the 
impassable area, suffering further losses, and continued its advance along the 
southern edge of the marshes. The resulting uncertainty on the left flank of 
Army Group South with the constant threat to the vital communications lines 
to Zhitomir, and the hard and costly fighting with ‘nests of Russians’ in the 
rear area, affected not only operations but also the fighting ability of small 
units and even individuals. Troops who were neither trained nor equipped for 
combat in the marshy forests were easily ambushed, and the terrain presented 
almost insurmountable obstacles to the movement of vehicles and heavy 
weapons. This combination of the individual German soldier’s insecurity 
against the possibility of surprise attack and an extremely hostile natural 
environment led to the use of the ‘most brutal methods’ to defeat the enemy, 
who for his part found ideal conditions in the marshes not only for regular 
troops but also for partisan groups. 

In spite of these difficulties, the offensive of the German forces at the main 


6 On the intentions of Army Group South cf. Halder, Diaries, 985 ff. (29 June 1941). On t July 
penetrations of the flank of the armoured group by enemy forces from the Pripet area were 
reported: ibid. 995 (2 July 1941). 

7 Tbid.; H.Gr. Siidfa, KTB, 1 July 1941, copy, Hauck, Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 248, appendix 
11, MGPA P-11qe. 

8 Halder, Diaries, 1008 (6 July 1941). Cf. also the text preceding n. 125 above, and the first 
passage of sect. IL. 1(4)(ii) below. According to a report of Army Group South of 3 July and the 
talk between Halder and Sodenstern of 6 July 1941, the army group was to employ strong forces 
of che Army High Command reserve on the left wing in order to keep the left flank of 1] Armd. 
Corps free for the thrust to Kiev. Moreover, the commander of rear army area 103 (south) was to 
be involved by Eleventh Army headquarters. It should be noted that in his draft plan for the 
operation Sodenstern wanted to launch an independent army group against the Soviet forces in 
the Pripet marshes (cf. sect. Irv.1(d) n. 117); Hitler considered this plan, but Halder rejected it. 
Cf. Philippi, ‘Das Pripjetproblem’, 14-15. Philippi does not seem to have had access to the two 
versions of the Pripet study by Foreign Armies East. 

_ Report by Col. (ret.) Zerbels on the difficulties of this operation in Philippi, ‘Das 
Pripjetprobiem’, 32-3. 
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point of attack (Armoured Group 1 and Sixth Army) achieved a penetration of 
the Stalin line on 5 July. On-7 July the armoured group reached Berdichev and 
on 9 July Zhitomir. The right wing of Sixth Army advanced on Ternopoi with 
Seventeenth Army, which was under less pressure because of the advance of 
the Hungarians from the Carpathians." On the southern wing, however— 
contrary to the assumed general withdrawal of Soviet armies in front of the 
army group—Soviet forces slowed the progress of Eleventh Army by staging 
fierce attacks with motorized formations against the Romanian Fourth Army 
and the German units remaining there. Heavy rains created additional prob- 
lems and made the movements of the army group more difficult. In any case, 
it was clear that Eleventh Army would no longer be able to reach the area 
around Vinnitsa in time to co-operate tactically with Sixth Army.'" 

To understand the decisions that had to be taken after the capture of 
Zhitomir, it is necessary to take a closer look at the thinking of Hitler, Halder, 
and the army group command. When Army Group South resumed its ad- 
vanee and the Biatystok pocket was closed in the sector of Army Group 
Centre, Hitler began to consider the next strategic objectives of the campaign 
in the east and the required forces."* He assumed that after Fourth Armoured 
Army had reached Smolensk a decision would have to be taken as to whether 
the main thrust of further operations should be towards Leningrad, Moscow, 
or the area around the Sea of Azov. Hitler demanded that, if Armoured Group 
1 did not have sufficient forces after reaching Zhitomir to turn the enemy’s 
flank in the south-east, strong armoured forces from Army Group Centre 
should be brought up, as this would be most in accord with the idea of 
annihilating the enemy.'3 

Halder intervened early in the deliberations of Army Group South about 
decisions to be taken after the breakthrough towards Zhitomir and Berdichev 
had been achieved. From the beginning of the offensive, on 3 July, the army 
group believed that, after breaking through the fortified line with the bulk of 
its armoured formations, it would be able to advance to the south-east from 
the area of Berdichev to link up with Eleventh Army. At the same time Kiev 
was to be attacked by an armoured corps and infantry.''* The question of the 
attack on Kiev was at first closely connected with the question of whether most 
of the enemy forces would withdraw behind the Dnieper or whether the order 
to encircle large enemy forces ‘west of the Dnieper’—estimated at twenty- 


"© These reached the Dniester near Zaleshchiki and Nizhniev on 6 July. On 7 July Army Group 
South was informed that the Hungarian army continued fighting and that the mobile brigades, 
combined under a corps command, would be placed under the army group as of g July. The 
remaining mobile units became occupation troops under the “Carpathian Corps’: H.Gr. Siid/la, 
KTR, 7 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/71, 

' Hauck, Sudliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 55; MGBA P-rr4c; KTB ORW i. 509 ff. (5-11 July 1941). 

™ KTB OKW i, 1020 (66), (67), (68), 3-5 July 1941; Halder, Diaries, tooo (3 July &9q41). Ch 
sect. I1.1.1(8), : 

"3 KTB OKW i. 1021 (69), (70), 8 July 1941. 

"4 Halder, Diaries, 1002-3 (5-6 July 1941); H.Gr. Siid/la, KTR, 3 July i941, BA-MA RH tg 
ji. 
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eight divisions—could still be carried out. If the enemy withdrew beyond the 
Dnieper, the spearhead achieving the breakthrough towards Berdichev and 
Zhitomir would then advance on Kiev and Cherkassy and Eleventh and 
Seventeenth Armies would move directly eastward towards the Dnieper, with 
cover provided by Romanian forces in the south and Hungarian forces in 
the north. The great battle of annihilation could then take place east of the 
Dnieper, perhaps in the area of Poltava. These considerations formed the 
background for the measures of the army group command and were reported 
to Hitler by his army adjutant, Major Gerhard Engel, who visited the army 
group on 4-5 July.'' ; 

Because of supply problems, the attack on Kiev could have as its objective 
only the establishment of a bridgehead, as the armoured group estimated that 
it would not be able to conduct a large-scale action until after a pause in 
operations. The thrust west of the Dnieper towards the south-east was con- 
sidered the only realistic possibility. The army group command shared the 
view of the armoured group but insisted, for the operational reasons men- 
tioned above, that III Armoured Corps should attack Kiev. This view was 
supported by the operations department. For this reason the creation of an 
‘attack group Kiev’ was begun on 7 July. As the Army High Command 
rejected the creation of a special operations staff because of the shortage of 
reserves, the command of XVII Army Corps, under General Werner Kienitz, 
was placed in charge of the attack group (‘attack group Kienitz’), The group 
was to consist of II] Armoured Corps and XXIX and XVII Army Corps with 
the divisions assigned to them. LI Army Corps with four divisions might also 
be assigned to the group later. 

But Halder had still not decided whether the withdrawal of the enemy (to 
avoid encirclement by Eleventh and Seventeenth Armies) would end far 
beyond the Dnieper or was mainly intended to make possible the establish- 
ment of a strong defence and the creation of reserves.''® Late in the evening of 
7 July he pressed the commander of Army Group South to carry out a close 
encirclement with the armoured group, as Hitler desired. Afterwards the 
group was to push on to the Dnieper between Kiev and Cherkassy.''7 This 
splitting of the armoured group necessitated the definitive abandonment of the 
breakthrough of the enemy front near Kiev, envisaged in the operations plan, 

The successful breakthrough of the armoured group and Sixth Army on 8 
July meant that a decision about the course of further operations could not be 


"S HUGr. Sud/la, KTB, 4-5 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. 

"6 Halder, Diaries, 1o11-12 (7 July 1941). 

"7... aS preparation for a new operation to be orderecl by the Army High Command beyond 
the river’: H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 7 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/71; teletype message OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abt. (15) No. 1347, 8 July toar, to H.Gr. Sid, BA-MA RH 2/1 326. According to 
this message, elements of Armd. Group I, in co-operation with Eleventh Anny, were co cut the 
enemy off west of Vinnitsa; a second group was to be moved against Dnepropetrovsk to altack 
enemy lines of communication. Other elements and infantry were to establish a bridgehead near 
Kiev: Halder, Dianes, 1021, 1023 (9, 10 July 1941). 
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postponed. Before the decision could be taken, however, Field Marshal von 
Reichenatl suggested to the army group command that the direction of the 
attack on Kiev should be entrusted to his command and that IV Army Corps 
(of Seventeenth Army) should be placed under Sixth Army to form a group 
named after the general commanding the corps, General Viktor von 
Schwedler, which, initially also under the command of Sixth Army headquar- 
ters and then under Armoured Group 1, was to advance to the south-east. 
Rundstedt agreed to this proposal." (See the Annexe Volume, No. 6.) 

After agreement with the Army General Staff, Army Group South issued its 
directive for the continuation of operations on 9 July.""" The main objective of 
the army group, the annihilation of the encircled enemy forces west of the 
Dnieper in a co-ordinated effort by all armies in the area of Vinnitsa, was 
retained. An additional, new objective was, however, the establishment of a 
deep bridgehead east of the Dnieper near Kiev. In accordance with these plans 
the armies, or their corps divided into groups, were sent into battle. It was 
typical of the organization of the German forces that the northern group of 
Sixth Army, which was to attack Kiev, was additionally to take over command 
of the armoured corps only when the infantry divisions went into action in the 
battle to capture the city. The aim of this plan was to prevent the mobile units 
from being tied to the infantry army. The main task of the bulk of the 
armoured group remained, however, to annihilate enemy forces near Vinnitsa 
and advance to the line Gaysin-Uman. At the same time lesser forces were to 
push on to the south-east to cut the main lines of communication across the 
Dnieper and thus prevent the removal of important industrial and other 
equipment by the Red Army. The request to Air Fleet 4 to give most of its 
tactical support, especially that provided by Stuka (dive-bomber) formations, 
to the parts of Armoured Group 1 and Sixth Army attacking Kiev, and to 
concentrate its strategic support on the sector of the enemy front assigned to 
Armoured Group I, shows clearly the different priorities given to these two 
objectives. 

The resulting argument about whether to attack Kiev requires a more 
detailed analysis, It can be assumed that at first Hitler was not primarily 
interested in occupying the city of Kiev, but rather in destroying all enemy 
forces west of the Dnieper.'* This idea was also reflected in Haider’s previ- 
ously mentioned suggestion of 9 July’?! that the army group should not 
concentrate from the very beginning on forming a large encirclement ring, but 


'® This meant the end of the ‘Group Kienitz’. Reichenau wanted to advance against Kiev with 
Ill Armd. Corps, XXULX Army Corps, and LI Army Corps under his direct command; ‘Group 
Sehwedler’ was to be formed from IV, XXXIV, and LV Army Corps: H.Gr, Siid/fa, KTB, 8 July 
1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/71. Cf. structure of Atmy Group South, Diagrams II.1.4-6, 

"9 Cf. teletype message OKH No. 1347 (above, m. 117); atmy group directive in Hauck, 
Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 249, appendix 12, MGFA P-rr4c. 

™ For this purpose he wanted to use Armd. Group 2 east of the Dnieper to the south or south- 
east: Halder, Diartes, 1015-16 (8 July 1941); cf. paragraphs preceding nn. 135 and 146 below. 

mt Cf. n. 117 above. 
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rather on smashing the enemy in a close encirclement with a direct thrust to 
the south from the area of Berdichev. The army group, on the other hand, 
wanted to include the area around Belaya Tserkov in a larger envelopment. 
On the basis of the experience gained in operations around Bialystok, Halder 
concluded that the enemy could succeed in breaking out of an encirclement if 
sufficient infantry forces did’not closely follow the advancing armoured units. 

On the morning of 9 July it became evident that the forces of the army group 
were perhaps not sufficient for the double task it had been given. The opera- 
tions department of the Army General Staff informed the army group that 
Brauchitsch and Halder had doubts about the wisdom of withdrawing XVH 
Army Corps from covering the northern flank along the Pripet marshes. These 
doubts were given concrete support by a report from Sixth Army command 
which arrived at the same time and which stated that both the commander-in- 
chief and the chief of the general staff were ‘very impressed’ by the immense 
expanse of the area. They demanded that XVII Army Corps with at least three 
divisions be used to cover the northern flank east of Novograd Volynskiy. The 
army command doubted that XXIX and LI Army Corps alone would be 
sufficient for an attack on Kiev and suggested that LV Army Corps should be 
brought from the start. But, excluding reserves, that would leave the army with 
only two corps for the turn to the south-east. This situation would develop 
only if IN] Armoured Corps did not succeed with the first assault in capturing 
the bridgehead at Kiev, which would therefore necessitate a systematic attack 
with strong infantry forces.'?* 

The army group command agreed with this reasoning but still argued that 
the attempt had to be made to take Kiev by surprise with III Armoured Corps. 
Haider approved ‘with reservations’ the view which Sodenstern expressed with 
such certainty. But at the same time he repeated the urgent wish of the 
commander-in-chief of the army that most of the armoured group should not 
tum south-east but, after reaching Belaya Tserkov, to the south, towards 
Uman, to form a ‘safe’ pocket.’ 

The decisive factor was the demand of the army group to place LI Army 
Corps and the army reserves assigned to Sixth Army under its command to 
enable Sixth Army if necessary to take Kiev in an infantry attack. Asked by the 
operations department what forces would then be available to secure the rear 
area, Sodenstern replied that none were available and that therefore at least 
two additional divisions would be necessary. But they were not available.'4 
After these deliberations became known, Hlitler reacted immediately. Early in 
the morning of £0 June, two hours after Halder’s discussion with Sodenstern, 
he forbade an attack on Kiev with armour but without sufficient infantry 
support. Sixth Army command was informed immediately and claimed that 
sufficient infantry forces for an attack on Kiev could not be expected unti! the 

3” HE Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 9 July 1941, BA-MA RH 191/71, directive No. 3 for the continuation 


of operations. 
= Tbid. "4 Ibid. 
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end of July, uriless the weather and thus the terrain became more favourable 
and there were no further major battles west of Kiev. Headquarters also 
pointed out the ‘unimaginable difficulties’ in penetrating the forest area east of 
Sarny and the need to bring up new covering forces to free XVII Army Corps 
on the northern flank."5 

With Hitter’s order and the report from Sixth Army headquarters, the 
decision against a double offensive by the army group-——against Kiev and 
Belaya Tserkov—had been taken. By comparison the reports of the com- 
mandet-in-chief of the army during his visit to the command of Army Group 
South on 10 July had only an interpretative character. Brauchitsch brought 
Hider’s order that after reaching the line Zhitomir—Berdichev the most for- 
ward units of Armoured Group I should be turned south immediately to block 
the Bug at and south of Vinnitsa for the enemy’s retreat, and if possible to link 
up with Eleventh Army. The parts of Armoured Group 1 further to the rear 
were to provide cover in the direction of Kiev; an attack on the city with 
insufficient forces was expressly forbidden. But Hitler left the final decision 
about the future conduct of operations in the hands of the command of Army 
Group South: ‘Should it become apparent that there are no large bodies of 
enemy forces left to cut off west of the Bug, Armoured Group 1 will be massed 
for an advance on Kiev and the Dnieper tine to the south-east. Investment 
must be executed in such a way as to bar enemy reinforcements from reaching 
the city from the north-west.’ 

Pethaps Rundstedt and Sodenstern, given their roughly comparable 
responsibility in the decision about the encirclement of the British Expedition- 
ary Force at Dunkirk, would have reached a clear decision on their own. For 
the army group wanted to take Kiev and saw no chance to destroy the bulk of 
the enemy forces even in a close encirclement to the south. The slow progress 
of Eleventh Army as well as of the formations of Sixth Army envisaged for the 
encirclement were reasons to choose a broader envelopment operation. But 
the fact that the enemy units west of Kiev would have to withdraw through the 
city and across the bridges there represented a good reason for capturing the 
town. Rundstedt was able to point out that Hitler’s written order, unlike 
Haider’s telephoned instructions, did not absolutely forbid any attack on 
Kiev.” Brauchitsch favoured postponing the decision on a close or broad 
encirclement. After the capture of Belaya Tserkov the then available picture of 
the enemy’s position and intentions would determine whether the direction of 


v5 Tbid. The Slovak army group was envisaged for the southern part of the rear army area and 
294th Inf. Div., which was being brought up, for the northern part. 

6 Halder, Draries, 1022 ff. (10 July 1940). The main idea was thus the encirclement of strong 
enemy forces. Details of this development in war diary of Army Group South, 19 July 1941, BA- 
MA RH 19 1/71. On the comparison with Dunkirk cf. Jacobsen, Dinkirchen, 70 ff., and KTB OKW 
i, 179E. 

"7 Halder, Dianes, 1022 ff. (10 July 1941). The operations department was represented by two 
officers accompanying Brauchitsch. Hitler took his decision after Halder’s oral report; Halder 
strongly emphasized the tasks given Army Group South in the deployment directive. 
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the attack would be south or south-east. Hitler approved this solution and 
requested that care be taken to draw the armoured group together there and 
avoid endangering its northern flank. 

With regard to Kiev the commander-in-chief of the army was of the opinion 
that ‘an advance on Kiev’ would definitely ‘be in line with appropriate cover 
for the northern flank’."** If an opportunity presented itself to capture the city, 
that would be compatible with the army group’s orders. This interpretation 
provided no help. Neither Reichenau, who was at first absolutely certain and 
whose doubts and demands have already been described, nor the army group 
command could accept the idea of capturing the city by surprise. The units 
indispensable for infantry fighting were not available, as the encirclement of 
the bulk of the enemy forces in co-operation with Eleventh and Seventeenth 
Armies had priority. 

This meant that, for various reasons, the army group had failed in its efforts 
to carry out both operations at the same time. This fact was taken into account 
in a supplement to Directive No. 3." But the way Brauchitsch had pointed 
out was left open. The army group ordered III Armoured Corps to provide 
flank cover in the area north-east of Zhitomir, but thereafter the corps was to 
continue the attack against the Kiev bridgehead within the framework of Sixth 
Army’s operations. The armoured group command was informed that a 
surprise capture of Kiev could be carried out if a favourable opportunity 
presented itself which the commander on the scene believed he could exploit 
without exposing himself to the danger of a setback. Thus the decision was 
finally left to the lowest-ranking commander. 

Before this decision to be taken in advance could actually be put into effect, 
the basis had to be prepared. In the days before £4 July fierce attacks by two 
Soviet armoured divisions on the armoured spearhead of the German advance 
brought the attack to a halt. And Sixth Army had to face the attack of the 
newly refreshed Soviet Fifth Army from the area around Korosten. The Pripet 
marshes again provided a secure assembly area for the enemy; for this reason 
Army Group South decided to attack Korosten. But without the assistance of 
the divisions on the right wing of Army Group Centre, which had just begun 
an attack on Smolensk, success could not be achieved. On 9 July Eleventh 
Army and the Romanian Fourth Army had to defend themselves against heavy 
attacks on their southern flank, which forced Eleventh Atmy command to tum 
a corps towards Kishinev to capture the city. The northern group of Eleventh 
Army with the units of the Romanian Thircl Army was now between Soroki 


né Cf. Halder’s entry of 10 July 1941. According to a quote in the war diary of Army Group 
South (BA-MA RH ig I/71, p. 200), Brauchitsch decided to compromise by avoiding a clear yes 
or no with regard to the attack on Kiev. 

59 On che question of forming an ‘inner ring’ near Uman against the wishes of Army Group 
South, compared to which the capture of Kiev was of secondary importance, cf. Halder, Diaries, 
013 (7 July 1941, 11.00 p.m.), 1922-3 (9 July 1941). 

i Amendment of Directive No. 3 in H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 10 July 1941, BA-MA RH t9 V/71; 
Hauck, Sidiiches Gebiet, pt. 1, 256-7, MGFA P-riqe. 
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and Mogilev and was about to cross the Dniester. Halder’s general impression 
was that the arrival of new commanders along the enemy ‘Fronts’—-in the 
south Marshal Semén Budénny—had stiffened Soviet resistance and that the 
general retreat had been replaced by fierce counter-attacks.'2’ Only Seventeeth 
and the north wing of Eleventh Army still viewed the fighting on the Soviet 
side as mainly rearguard actions. German advances were limited to those by 
13th and 14th Armoured Divisions towards Belaya ‘Tserkov. 

_ As a consequence of these defensive battles, the attack date for the ar- 
moured group was postponed, as the group would not be ready before 14 July. 
Because of supply difficulties and operations to protect its southern flank, 
Eleventh Army reported that it would not be able to attack before 17 July. On 
13 July reconnaissance of the fortifications and troop concentrations around 
and in Kiev showed conclusively that the city could not be occupied in a 
surprise operation. By 14 July the armoured group had overcome its tactical 
crises and the attack on Belaya Tserkov was resumed. Seventeenth Army 
observed the reinforcement of enemy units in the Stalin line but still believed 
it would be able to carry out its orders to encircle the enemy."3? 

Hitler intervened once again in the orders of the army group. On 13 July he 
ordered 25th Infantry Division (mot.) and SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, 
which he himself had ordered to reinforce the protective forces on the north- 
ern flank, to be replaced by infantry forces from Sixth Army. The two mobile 
units were then to be reassigned to the attack group." But until the arrival of 
the infantry units of Sixth Army, which were stifl 160 kilometres away, the 
mobile units were indispensable and thus not available for the thrust to the 
south-east. ; 

On the northem flank, on the edge of the Pripet marshes, the situation was 
becoming threatening. Sixth Army command assumed that an advance to the 
south or against Kiev would only be possible when the forces of the Soviet 
Fifth Army operating from that area had been destroyed. Beating back the 
continuing attacks from within the marshes cost considerable casualties. The 
situation in the area of Novograd Volynskiy and Korosten urgently needed to 
be brought under control, but that seemed possible only in co-operation with 
Army Group Centre. As, however, in spite of a request to that effect on 15 
July, Army Group Centre was not in a position to help, Reichenau and his 
northern group had to force the Soviet Fifth Army away from the Dnieper 
alone. At the same time they were to attempt to reach a crossing north of Kiev. 
It is understandable that the divisions of III Armoured Corps, which were far 
ahead of other units—13th Armoured Division was about 200 kilometres in 


't Halder, Diaries, 1027 (11 July 1941); H.Gr. Sad/la, KTB, for the following days, BA-MA RH 
19 71. 

‘3% [t was therefore not to make a direct attack on the fortified line but to prevent the withdrawal 
of the enemy with his movable equipment. 

SS H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 13 July 1941, BA-MA RH 19 V/71. 
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front of the leading infantry units—~—and with Kiev before them, should have 
believed that they were in a position to take the city by surprise. For 
the commander of Sixth Army, however, the elimination of the danger to the 
northern flank, which tied down army reserves to protect the highway to the 
north, had priority for the moment.") But this new attempt to eliminate 
the Soviet Fifth Army by an ‘encirclement from the south and west failed, as 
the Soviet units attacked were always able to withdraw into impassable terrain 
and no counter-force could be employed in the north to contain such move~ 
ments. (See the Annexe Volume, No. 8.) 

Armoured Group 1 meanwhile moved the mobile units, 25th Infantry 
Division (mot.} and SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, towards HI Armoured 
Corps. Subsequently all mobile units near Kiev were replaced by LV Army 
Corps and XXIX Army Corps of Sixth Army, which cut the city off between 
Vasilkov on the Dnieper and the lower Irpen sector from the south and west 
by the beginning of August. 

On 18 July the Army General Staff and the army group agreed'*5 to start the 
attack to encircle the enemy with III and XIV Armoured Corps with the main 
effort towards the south-east, in the direction of Kirovograd. To achieve a 
closer encirclement XXXXVIII Armoured Corps was to advance towards 
Uman, This attack was repeatedly disturbed from the east by the Soviet 
Twenty-Sixth Army, and by 21 July it had been stopped. In the west 
XXXXVIU Armoured Corps reached the area north of Uman at this time. By 
3 August the encirclement there, for which only 1:th and 16th Armoured 
Divisions were available, was completed with the ‘Group von Schwedler’ in 
the north and Seventh Army and Hungarian units in the west. Eleventh Army, 
which had crossed the Dniester near Mogilev-Podolskty and Soroki, broke 
through the Stalin line from the south but failed to reach the encirclement area 
in time. Its role was confined essentially to providing flank protection for 
Seventeenth Army. The disputes between Hitler, the Army High Command, 
and the army group between 18 July and the end of the battle of Uman cannot 
be described here. In view of the enemy forces already cut off, the army group 
had doubted the wisdom of the encirclement and the commitment of mobile 
units at Uman. In the end Hitler and Halder had their way; they considered 
the encirclement around Uman to offer a more certain victory than the 
attempt to annihilate the enemy at Kirovograd with Seventeenth Army and cut 

"4 Philippi (Pripjerproblem, 36) agrees with Halder on the lack of strategic significance of the 
Soviet Fifth Army and on Reichenau’s excessively tactical thinking. That army, however, had 
already been reconnoitred on 2 July with the aid of captured documents and information provided 
by prisoners, and not, as Halder states (Diares, 1036-7: 13 July 1941), only by radio intelligence. 
It was clearly more than a collection of cut-off troops. Cf, III. Pz.K./la, KTB, BA-MA RH 24-3/ 
oe The war diaty of Army Group South from 16 July to 1§ August 1941 ts missing from BA- 
MA. It is therefore necessary to base the account of this period on Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 


1, Army high command. directives up ro 23 July are also missing from RH 2/v. 1 326. On 18 July 
to41 cf. Hauck, Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 69-70, MGFA P-r14c. 
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his retreat route with the armoured group, which the army group had outlined 
in its Directive No. 4 of 21 July.6 

Hitler evidently regarded the battle of Uman as the achievement of the first 
objective of the campaign in the sector of Army Group South.'” About twenty 
divisions of the Soviet Sixth, Twelfth, and Eighteenth Armies were destroyed, 
about 103,000 prisoners were taken, and large quantities of equipment and 
supplies were captured."® But the second task—establishing and securing 
bridgeheads on the eastern bank of the Dnieper’—was not fulfilled. 

Unlike the situation of the armoured groups of the two northem army 
groups, the operations of Army Group South were at no point marked by 
thrusts of armoured spearheads unhindered by enemy resistance on the flanks. 
Halder described the fighting in the south very vividly when he spoke of the 
‘weeks of grinding at the Russian front in the Ukraine’."*° As the operations 
department of the Army General Staff observed," success was finally 
achieved in the south more slowly than had been hoped. And in the first phase 
of operations Army Group South had been even less successful than the other 
two army groups in achieving the general objective of destroying most of the 
Soviet armed forces west of the Dnieper and Dvina. Several factors contrib- 
uted to this development. The poor roads and unfavourable terrain in the 
south created difficulties for the motorized units that were made considerably 
worse by rainfall in the decisive operational phase. But the Germans had been 
aware of these natural conditions, with which both sides had to contend, since 
the First World War, if not earlier. More important was the fact that the 
abandoning of Halder’s original plan meant the renunciation of the chance to 
encircle the enemy from both sides. This gave the enemy the opportunity to 
concentrate his defensive operations against just one thrust of the attacking 
German units. It was, however, decisive that the Soviet military Jeaders were 
able to exploit energetically the chances this situation offered and, together 
with the Soviet forces still operating in the western Ukraine and the Pripet 
marshes, either to stop the German attack head-on or repeatedly to endanger 
its flanks. Thus the main reason why the objectives of Army Group South 
could not be achieved was the energetic and skilful Soviet defence (which, 
however, involved high losses). This development was all the more significant 


"6 Yhid. 259-64 (appendices 14, 15, 16), army group directive No. 4: pp. 265 ff., appendix 17. 

‘99 Halder, Diaries, 1154-5 (5 Aug. 1941), Hitler’s directive to cut off enemy forces west of the 
Bug and to transfer available German forces to the east (towards the Dnieper). He considered this 
to be a indication of his views. Cf. sect. I1.1.1(d}. 

38 According to KTB OKW i. 560 (8 Aug. 1941): 103,054 prisoners, 858 artillery pieces, 317 
tanks, 186 anti-tank guns, 5,286 vehicles. The number of Soviet wounded and dead was estimated 
to be rwice as high as the number of prisoners. 

89 Since 20 July, because of the deployment order, Army Group South had always given 
priority to the fulfilment of this task. Cf. conference between the chief of the Army General Staff 
and the army group command, 20 July 1941, and the resulting ‘ideas on the further conduct of 
operations’ of 21 July and their formulation in army group directive No. 4; cf. n. 136 above; 
Halder, Diartes, 1057-8, 1062 ff., 1065-6 (18, 20, 21 July 1941). 

ue Ybid. 1085 (30 July 1941). ' Halder, XTB iii. 112 (25 July 1941; not in wans.). 
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as the most important objectives of Operation Barbarossa in the Soviet war 
and armament industry were located in the south. 


(6) Disputes about the Further Conduct of Operations 


(i) THE QUESTION OF THE DEPLOYMENT OF FORCES FOR THE 
1 
SECOND PHASE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 9) 


After developments had gone according to plan in the first days of the 
campaign against the Soviet Union, Hitler on 26 June 1941 began to consider 
the conduct of the second phase. In addition to plans to accelerate the advance 
of Army Group South by increasing its air support, especially against the 
enemy’s transport routes to the front, the regrouping he had envisaged of the 
forces of Army Group Centre was now his main concern. On 27 June he again 
emphasized that not the capture of Moscow, but the destruction of the 
fighting strength of the enemy, was the most important objective. Because of 
the need to eliminate the Soviet Baltic Fleet as a threat to iron-ore imports 
from Sweden, Leningrad remained the main objective."? 

On 4 July he realized that this ‘most difficult decision of the war’ would 
require a weakening of the central sector of the front, so as to be able to send 
strong armoured forces against Leningrad and the eastern Ukraine. Only 
infantry armies were to advance towards Moscow until operations in the north 
and south had been completed. Hitler thus confirmed again the strategic 
perspective that had dominated his planning for the campaign in the east from 
the very beginning. 

Numerous statements by Hitler and Halder at this time clearly show that 
both men considered the military campaign against the Soviet Union to be 
essentially won. On 3 July Halder noted that the objective of the army, ‘to 
shatter the bulk of the Russian army this side of the Dvina and the Dnieper’, 
had been accomplished.? In terms of the operational objectives in the direc- 
tives, the campaign had been accomplished according to plan within fourteen 
days. When the great rivers had been crossed, the most important objective 
would be to prevent the enemy from creating new divisions from his enormous 
human reserves and equipping them with the help of his remaining production 
facilities. Achieving this objective would require pursuit of the enemy over a 
large area and the occupation of considerable territory. Even if one considers 
the justified optimism and euphoria of the moment, which prevent us from 
viewing these notes as evidence of rattonal military judgement and Intention in 
the narrow sense of those terms, they must be seen in the perspective of the 
demands placed on the army groups and armies. Halder was fully aware that 
the first objectives of the operations, the complete destruction of the enemy’s 
fighting strength and reaching the Dnieper line all the way to the Black Sea, 

‘@ KTB OKW i. 1019 (61, 62} (26-7 July (941). 


‘4 Halder, Diaries, tooo—1 (3 July 1941). The deliberate belitthing of the enemy forces in the 
Pripet area was typical; reports on their strength were considered to be ‘old wives’ tales’. 
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had not been achieved. And Hitler’s remark about ‘perhaps the only . . . really 
important decision in this war’ indicates that although there was no doubt as 
regards the achieving of victory within the period set, the sequence of 
operations and the corresponding distribution and use of forces were still 
being rethought. The determining factor in all deliberations was the emerging 
picture of the condition of the Red Anny. 

On 8 July the judgement of the German army leaders was based on the 
assumption that of the previous 164 large enemy units known to be ready for 
action, 89 could be considered destroyed, while 46 were believed to be still 
capable of fighting; 18 units on ‘secondary fronts’ had to be included. No 
information was available on the location of 11 other units, which were 
presumably being kept in reserve. An important factor in this picture of the 
enemy was the assumption that of the 29 Soviet armoured divisions encoun- 
tered at the front, 20 were completely or partially out of action and only g still 
fully fit for combat. Because of the high losses of officers and technical 
personnel, it was believed that the Soviet Union would not be able to restore 
the combat-readiness of the defeated divisions, although it was to be expected 
that the time gained through the heavy defensive losses at the front would be 
used to create new units and mount counter-attacks."45 

On the basis of this assessment of the military situation, the following 
conclusions were reached on 8 July: the offensive of Army Group Centre was 
to be continued until the bulk of the enemy forces west of Moscow had been 
destroyed. Then the two armoured groups were to halt their advance. If 
necessary, Armoured Group 3 was to provide support for Army Group 
North—something which, to judge by Hitler’s remarks, seemed probable, 
though he considered the ‘desirable ideal solution’ to be for Army Group 
North to fulfil its task with its own forces. But he obviously doubted that these 
forces would be sufficient. Nevertheless, he had also considcred a second 
possible use for Armoured Group 3, a drive to encircle Moscow from the 
north. Halder was completely satisfied when he noted that Hitler had ap- 
proved his conduct of operations. Hitler had also developed the new idea of 
using a ‘strong right wing of Group Hoepner’ to isolate Leningrad in the east 
and south-east. This idea seemed to Halder to be correct, but the discrepancy 
remains between it and Hitler’s remarks of 5 December 1940, when he 
approved Halder’s planning. Hoepner’s ‘right wing’ was part of Armoured 
Group 4, while Hitler was clearly referring to the left wing of Armoured 
Group 3. 

In Halder’s view sending Guderian’s armoured group to the south or south- 
east to co-operate with Army Group South beyond the Dnieper presented 
fewer difficulties. For the army group still had to cross the Dnieper, and by 
then Guderian would have conquered enough territory further east to create 


“ KTB OKW i. 1021 (68) (5 July 1941). 
“sx Ibid, 1021 (70); Halder, Diartes, 1015 (8 July 1941); cf. text preceding n. 158 below. 
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a good starting-position for the right wing of the attack on Moscow. Beyond 
that, the armoured group could be employed merely with partial forces and 
without significantly weakening the attack group to be directed against 
Moscow. "46 . 

The differences between Hitler’s and Halder’s views concerning the distri- 
bution and use of German forces were also evident on 13 July. Unlike Hitler, 
Halder saw in the area of Army Group North only a ‘defence group consisting 
of forces hastily gathered up and strengthened by improvisations, showing no 
operational ability’. On the other hand, in the area of Nevel and Velikie Luki 
he perceived strong, in part fresh, enemy forces which would have to be 
eliminated by ‘a special operation’.'*7 He therefore proposed to advance to 
Velikie Luki and towards Kholm with parts of Armoured Group 3, while 
Hitler was clearly thinking of an operation with all or part of the armoured 
group to support Army Group North to isolate Leningrad. 

The argument about the use of the mobile units no longer involved in an 
offensive towards Moscow became more intense. At this point Hitler and 
Halder were both aware of the need to close the existing pockets and eliminate 
strong enemy forces before continuing the rapid advance to the east. It is a 
matter of secondary importance how far Halder’s insight in this regard was 
due to military necessity, i.e, the urgent need of many German units for a rest 
and replenishment of supplies, while Hitler, on the other hand, wanted to 
secure the area already conquered for purposes of economic exploitation and 
to prepare parts of the German army to spend the winter in the east. 

In any case, immediately after the pian to halt Armoured Group 3 became 
known, Army Group Centre objected strenuously." As the group could have 
received its information only from Halder, it can be assumed that he sup- 
ported its protest. As the situation was described in the army groups, Hitler 
did not confine himself to making suggestions for general-staff planning; 
although he was prepared to change his views, he intervened with directives to 
the Army High Command and with changes in the target-planning of the 
Luftwaffe to such an extent that his basic plan, which was diametrically 
opposed to Halder’s views, was preserved. At the conclusion of the first phase 
of the campaign Halder had to force a‘decision contrary to Hitler’s original 
intentions, which he prepared in the form of a memorandum. The note on the 
draft that it was approved by the chief of the general staff on 30 June shows 
that it was written as a preventive measure.’ With the start of the final phase 
of the first part of the campaign, Hitler, on the other hand, realized that the 
Army General Staff had set a definite course towards Moscow. As he con- 
sidered that city to be only the third most important objective, he intervened 
energetically in the planning process. 


‘st CE sect. Ita(c) at n, 230. “7 Hatder, Drartes, 1036 (13 July 1941). 

® Ybid. 1037-8 (13 July 1941). 

9 KTB ORW i. 1031 (79)5 the fact that the date of the memorandum was left open also 
indicates that it was written with an eye to a foreseeable crisis in operations. 
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(ii) -VACILLATION IN THE DIRECTIVES FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE 
WAR FROM 19 JULY UNTIL THE END OF THE MONTH 


The directive of 19 July 1941 for the continuation of the war in the east clearly 
reflects Hitler’s realization that the large-scale encirclement operations which 
had marked the campaign unui! then had not fulfilled the expectations placed 
in them.'®° In spite of the enormous number of prisoners taken—most of the 
Soviet forces in the west—and the huge amount of equipment captured, the 
fighting strength of the Red Army had by no means been destroyed. Neither 
was that to be expected from the elimination of still existing pockets of Soviet 
troops. For this reason, the directive confined itself to describing the outcome 
of ‘the second series of battles’ as the breakthrough of the Stalin line and the 
thrusts of the armoured groups. But in the sectors of the Army Groups Centre 
and South the forward movement had been slowed by the creation of pockets 
and by continuing enemy presence in the rear area (the Pripet flank). The aim 
of operations in the coming weeks was therefore limited to preventing the 
enemy units still within reach from withdrawing further into the vast spaces of 
the enormous country and to destroying them. In contrast to the broad, 
ambitious plans of the ‘grand strategy’, the directive prescribed how the Soviet 
Twelfth and Sixth Armies were to be encircled at Uman; it laid down that the 
Soviet Fifth Army in the Pripet marshes was to be eliminated by the co- 
ordinated efforts of the inner wings of Army Groups Centre and South, and 
that, in addition to the southward turn of infantry from Army Group Centre, 
mobile units were to be sent south-eastward to cut off the enemy who had 
crossed over to the east bank of the Dnieper. Having completed their present 
task, the encirclement at Smoiensk, these mobile units were to be detached 
from the centre of the army. This meant the removal of at least strong parts of 
Guderian’s armoured group. In the total strategy Army Group Centre was to 
assume a secondary role by continuing its advance towards Moscow with the 
mobile units that had not turned south-eastward (Armoured Group 3), cutting 
the lines of communication between Moscow and Leningrad, and thus cover- 
ing the right flank of Army Group North in its attack on the latter city. Army 
Group North was to continue its attack on Leningrad only after its right flank 
had been secured and Eighteenth Army had joined up with Armoured Group 
4. The main task of the Finnish front remained co-operation with Army 
Group North, which required the mountain corps in Lapland to neglect its 
objectives there for the time being. The Luftwaffe was to make forces available 
from the centre of the army, support the southern front, and carry out ‘reprisal 
attacks’ on Moscow to demoralize the population there. The navy was as- 
signed the task of preventing the escape of the Soviet fleet from the ports of the 
eastern Baltic, ensuring the transport of supplies by sea, and disrupting ship- 
ments of supplies to the enemy via the Arctic Ocean. 


0 Biter’s War Directives, No. 33, pp. 85 ff.; ‘Fihrererwagungen am 17. Juli 1941" and note on 
Hidler’s visit to Army Group North on 21 July 1941 in KTB ORW i. 1029 (76, 77). 
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Using the arguments in his memorandum mentioned .above, Halder must 
have expressed his reservations to the Wehrmacht High Command immedi- 
ately after the directive was issued, or indeed while it was still being written.'5' 
The commander-in-chief of the army also sought to induce Hitler to cancel 
the directive, which in the eyes of the Army High Command was premature 
and even disastrous, as it required abandoning the plan to concentrate the 
main effort of the German attack on Moscow. Moreover, the direct issuing of 
operational and tactical orders to the tranches of the Wehrmacht in the form 
of Fiihrer directives seemed to mark the beginning of a development that 
could deprive the general staffs of freedom in planning and real command 
authority in supervising the execution of operations.'> 

Brauchitsch’s oral report induced Hitler to issue a ‘supplement to Directive 
Na. 33’ on 23 July, which sharply restricted the instructions contained in the 
directive itself.'5) Reflecting Halder’s views, the co-operation between Army 
Groups Centre and South to destroy the Soviet Fifth Army was eliminated. 
And the planned ‘tuming’ of parts of Army Group Centre to annihilate Soviet 
forces east of the Dnieper was restricted and defined more precisely. The 
transfer of armoured units was made dependent on the operational and supply 
situation. After capturing the industrial area around Kharkov, the armoured 
army newly created from Armoured Groups { and 2 was to cross the Don and 
push on towards the Caucasus.'™ After the conclusion of other tasks and the 
elimination of enemy resistence to the south, the central sector, the most 
affected part of the eastern front, was to defeat the enemy between Smolensk 
and Moscow with ‘sufficiently strong infantry units’ and capture Moscow. 
Armoured Group 3 was to be placed under Army Group North only tempor- 
arily. The group was expected to participate in a thrust to the northern Volga, 
to be accompanied by an ‘accelerated advance of the left wing’, intended as 
part of the encirclement of Moscow. 

Brauchitsch presumably also pointed out the lack of a long-range objective 
in the directive. Only in this way can the addition of such objectives in the 
supplement be explained—which, however, led to Halder’s protest and 
Brauchitsch’s lodging a complaint with Keitel, as they would have required 
troop movements incompatible with the envisaged concentration on Moscow. 


's’ Cf. n. 149 above. Because of the new Directive No. 33a and Jodl’s alignment of his views 
with chose of Halder, the memorandum was not sent off. 

'st That Brauchitsch appeared personally is clear from the first sentence of the following 
directive and from Halder's remarks (Diaries, 1065: 20 July 1941) about tow spirits of the C.-in- 
C. of the army and the worsened mood ‘in the highest leadership’. Halder was of the opinion that 
there was no reason for this and that it was necessary to await the ‘ripening’ of the results of the 
battle to achieve a breakthrough. 

'S Hitler’s War Directtves, 89~90, KTB OKW i. 1031 (79). On 21 July 1941 Halder adapted his 
views to Hitder’s ideas. Cf. sect. T.1.1(c) at n. 21g and the source given in n. 160 below. 

st Thus clearly in accord with Halder’s views, who wanted to avoid tying Guderian tactically 
to Sixth Amy, e.g. to help during the Dnieper crossing. This had been preceded by a discussion 
at Army Group South on 20 July, in which Halder assumed that the northern wing of Sixth Army 

, would fink up with the southern wing of Higher Command XXXV east of the Pripet marshes by 
26 July: Haider, Diaries, 1062 ff. (20 July 1941); cf. sect. H.1.1(c) atm. 219. 
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For. this reason Brauchitsch utged the head of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand to withdraw the supplement to Directive No. 33, in spite of the changes 
that had been made, until the battles in progress had been concluded. This 
new attempt was unsuccessful, although Brauchitsch and Halder were given 
the opportunity to present their dissenting opinions to Hitler on the evening of 
23 July. 

Haider began his carefully prepared report with a survey of the assumed 
strength of the enemy. He estimated that 20 infantry and 34, armoured 
divisions were facing Army Group North; 32 infantry and 3'4 armoured 
divisions Army Group Centre, and 26 infantry, 6 armoured, and 2 cavalry 
divisions Army Group South. Haider’s sums, therefore, were quite different 
from the ones he had presented on 8 July." At that time he had told Hitler 
that of 164 known Soviet infantry divisions only 46 were considered ready for 
combat. This picture was intended to persuade Hitler that it was to be 
expected that most of the enemy’s forces would confront Army Group Centre 
and that the Wehrmacht should also concentrate its strength in that sector.'s? 
Halder estimated the fighting strength of the German divisions at, on average, 
80 per cent for the infantry and 50 per cent for the armoured divisions and 
motorized infantry.'* In developing his own operational plans, Halder care- 
fully weighed numerous elements. Supplying his own troops played a central 
role in his thinking, but he had to assume that not all armies could be 
adequately supplied with necessities at the same time.'5? Halder concluded 
that on the whole the enemy had been ‘decisively weakened’, but not yet 
‘completely defeated’. Each new operation had to ‘achieve its own freedom of 
movement by breaking anew the enemy’s resistance’. The aim of all future 
operations had to be the ‘destruction of the enemy’s arms-production plants’ 
(around Moscow), as the human reserves of the Soviet Union were inexhaust- 
ible. He assumed that the German troops would reach the Leningrad and 
Moscow areas as well as the line between Orel and the Crimea around 25 
August. It would be possible to reach the Volga by the beginning of October 
and Baku and Batum by the beginning of November. But Hitler refused 
to change his directive stipulating that after the conclusion of the battle 
of Smolensk Armoured Groups 2 and 3 should be withdrawn from the 

88 KTB ORW i. 1034-5 (80) (23 July 1941). Haldee’s plan for his oral report in ‘notes for orat 
reports’ (Vortragsnotizen), Kriegstagebuch, iii. 103 ff. (23 July 1941; not in crans.). It is not possible 
to determine which ideas in these notes were presented to Hitler. 


*6 Oral report on situation of the enemy: KTS OKW i. 1030 (78), figures of 8 July. Cf. sect. 
114.1(8) at n. 14g. 

'st The widths of the sectors of the atmy groups should be borne in mind, as well as Halder’s 
expectation that the Red Army would withdraw forces from other fronts to defend Moscow. 

'® This rough estimate provides no information on the condition of the units of Army Group 
Centre and probably also served to justify the bringing up of additional forces later. 

1% This reflected the supply and transport situation, but it was also clearly aimed at securing the 
release of production held back by Hitler and against an early withdrawal of units, which had been 
considered since !4 July. Cf. KTS OKW i. to22ff. (‘Fihrererwagungen und Vortragsnotiz 
Op.Abr.’). Detailed plans in Hiter’s War Directives, No. 33a (supplement to-Directive No. 33), 
which Halder rejected for that reason. 
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central sector of the front to support the other army groups in the north and 
south. 

Nevertheless, at the genetal-staff level Halder continued his efforts to pre- 
vent the realization of Hitler’s plans. A comparison of the ‘supplement to 
Directive No. 33’ with the working paper which Halder sent to the general 
staffs of the army groups shows that ke quickly mastered the feelings of 
resignation still noticeable after his report to Hitler on 23 July.’ In accordance 
with Hitler’s directive, Army Group South combined Armoured Groups t and 
2 to form Fourth Armoured Army, which was given the task, in co-operation 
with Army Group South, of advancing via Kharkov to the Don and the 
Caucasus. Moreover, co-operation between the southern wing of Army Group 
Centre and Army Group South to annihilate the enemy around Korosten was 
to be prepared, but in such a way that Armoured Group 2 was to turn south 
only after crossing the general line between Bryansk and Gomel, i.e. without 
achieving a close envelopment with forces of Sixth Army south of the Pripet 
marshes. 

More important were Halder’s views concertiing the sector of Army Group 
Centre. Hitler intended to use infantry units to defeat the enemy forces 
defending the road to Moscow after the end of the battle of Smolensk and the 
elimination of enemy resistance on the southern flank. Armoured Group 3 was 
to be available on the left wing of the attack, but only after completing its part 
in the attack on Leningrad. However, Halder believed that, as preparation for 
a pincer movement, the industrial areas north and south of Moscow could be 
captured only with armoured troops. While Hitler wanted to use Armoured 
Group 3 as flank cover and a driving force in the conquest of Leningrad, 
Halder limited its use essentially to cutting the railway line between Moscow 
and Leningrad. For him there could ‘no longer be any question of using the 
group to cover the flank of the attack on Leningrad. Moreover, he expected to 
use Armoured Group 3 and ‘possibly’ Armoured Group 4 in Army Group 
Centre for the attack on Moscow. Hitler had not mentioned assigning the 
latter group to the central sector. 

Hitler wanted to strengthen Army Group North to the point where Lenin- 
grad could be taken in the shortest possible time. Halder, on the other hand, 
considered that to be primarily a problem ta be solved by redistributing forces 
within the army group. In the framework of his plan, strong forces were to 
capture the northern Valday hills to cover the flank of the main attack group 
and sever the above-mentioned rail link early.'** For this purpose Armoured 
Group 3, as soon as it could be detached fram the current operations of Army 
Group Centre, was ‘in addition’ (sic) to be placed under the tactical command 


© On 23 and 24 July army groups were informed of Hitler's decisions and received new 
directives. They were required to submit time estimates and operational plans: OKH/GenSrdH/ 
Op.Abr. (1D No. 1390/41, BA-MA RB 2/v. 1326. 

x6" “This interruption of supplies for Leningrad was also intended to prevent the bringing up of 
reinforcements for the defence of Moscow tn the event of a possible evacuation of Leningrad. 
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of Army Group North. The scheduling of its attack for the middle of August 
at the earliest and the fact that it was to attack in such a way that ‘its use 
planned for later in the area of Army Group Centre in the general direction of 
Moscow will still be possible’ meant nothing less than that Army Group North 
was not to use the armoured group in the attack on Leningrad. 

Halder’s next step in the conflict about the future conduct of operations was 
to call a meeting of the army-group chiefs of staff on 25 July." More important 
than the exchange of situation assessments and operational plans, which in 
any case could be made orally or by teletype on a daily basis, was the ‘rallying’ 
of these responsible general-staff officers behind Halder’s claim to have the 
final word in operational matters. He hinted that Hitler and the Wehrmacht 
High Command had to be borne with patience, but ‘checked in good time’. 
Moreover, the flow of information to Hitler was to be channelled through 
special ‘emissaries’, for Hitler was more prepared to believe front officers than 
those on the general staff. He emphasized that the army-group chiefs of staff 
were the “branch representatives’ of the Army High Command and requested 
an exchange of ideas on a long-term basis. Therefore closer control had to be 
exercised in the armies in this regard. Like the armoured groups, they were not 
to deviate from the basic operational guidelines they received, for reasons such 
as tactical difficulties or the behaviour of the enemy. This appeal was clearly 
aimed at Army Group North. 

Halder was able to achieve a consensus on basic principles and thus obviate 
the danger that the commanders-in-chief would make contrary demands or 
claims to Hitler. The chief of the general staff of Army Group South, General 
von Sodenstern, believed that he would essentially be able to complete opera- 
tions west of the Dnieper by the end of the month and then begin his attack 
across the river, where it would be possible to combine Armoured Groups I 
and 2 later, perhaps near Kharkov. 

The chief of staff of Army Group Centre, Major-General von Greiffenberg, 
reported that, after some rehabilitation and replenishment, he would be able 
to start his attack with the two infantry armies on the wings of his army group 
on about 10 August. Halder had already assigned him the objective of the 
industrial areas north and south of Moscow on 24 July. Army Group Centre 
expected to be able to use at least parts of Armoured Group 3 in future on the 
left wing it was to push forward north of Moscow. And Armoured Group 2, 
which had not been expected to link up with Armoured Group 1 until it had 
reached the longitude of Kharkov, had not been written off yet. The almost 
insoluble supply problems in the area of the Valday hills were an additional 
reason for not using Armoured Group 3 with Army Group North. The ground 
was thus prepared for also solving this problem as Halder desired. 

On the following day Halder attempted to win the support of Brauchitsch 
and Field Marshal von Bock for his opposition to a possible withdrawal of 


2 Halder, Dianes, 1073-4 (25 July 1943). 


; 
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forces towards Gomel away from the main direction of attack towards Mos- 
cow. He rejected an attack, together with the northern wing of Army Group 
South, against the ‘enemy group Gomel’ as a change from operational to 
tactical command. This amounted to a rejection of Hitler’s point of view. 
Halder was able to reach agreement with Bock without difficulty, as both men 
considered Moscow to be the most important objective.'% 

But on 26 July Hitler returned to his operational and tactical deliberations 
in Directive No. 33. Although he fully appreciated the importance of the 
unexpectedly rapid territorial gains," he was disturbed that, as Halder formu- 
lated it in the language of a military expert in his memorandum, the Red Army 
could not be defeated with operational successes, ‘because they simply do not 
know when they are defeated’."“« Halder did not deny that this argument was 
in some respects quite valid, but he saw clearly the danger that the ‘strategy of 
imaginative operations’ could lose its momentum and doubted that Hitler’s 
tactic of pursuing more limited objectives would be successful. 

Hitler, however, emphatically rejected new farge-scale envelopment 
operations and demanded that the operation along the Dnieper be abandoned 
if it were not completely successful in the immediate future. The group of 
enemy forces in the triangle between Army Groups Centre and South was to 
be eliminated immediately; the army group facing Moscow need not hurry. 
Again Hitler demanded the shift of Armoured Group 3 from the Valday hills 
to provide support for the attack on Leningrad.'® On the same day, 26 July, 
Halder sent Lieutenant-General Paulus to Army Group North. As Halder 
expected, Paulus reported that between Lake Ilmen and Lake Peipus there 
was no terrain suitable for mobile units. In that area infantry units, followed by 
Manstein’s corps, should be employed. Halder pointed out the danger that if 
the idea of a fast attack on Moscow, for which it would be necessary ta 
concentrate all available forces, were abandoned, the enemy might succeed in 
halting the German offensive before the beginning of winter. This wouid 
permit him to regain his strength, and the military objective of the war against 
the Soviet Union would not be reached,'* 

On 27 July the commander-in-chief of the army had a talk with the com- 
mander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, the army group most affected by the 
directive. Fieid Marshal von Bock expressed his fears that Hitler’s order for an 
attack by Guderian’s armoured group on Roslavi as the first step in an advance 
on Gomel, and the consequent weakening of the right wing of Army Group 
Centre in the direction of Moscow, ‘the crucial objective’, would Jeave it with 
inadequate forces. Clearly accepting Halder’s arguments, the head of the 
Wehrmacht operations staff, General Jodl, also supported a continuation of 

'® This is evident from the fact that Bock was informed immediately: ibid, 1074-5 (26 July 
ee OKW i. 1041 (29 July 1941). s Halder, Diartes, 1076-7 (26 July #941). 

 KTB OKW i. 1040 (28 July 1941) and Halder, Diaries, 1077 (26 July 1941). On Paulus’s trip 


cf. n. 361 below. 
“9 KTB OKW i. 1031 ff. 
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the attack on Moscow, but at the same time he accepted Hitler’s principle of 
‘first destroying the vital strength of the enemy wherever it is found’.'® The 
convergence Haider had observed between his own views and those of the 
Wehrmacht operations staff was obvious. 

But Halder’s attempts to persuade Hitler directly and indirectly of the 
incorrectness of his basic strategic idea were unsuccessful." On 28 July Hitler 
issued instructions completely in line with the ideas of Directive No. 33: 
slowing of the large-scale operations, destruction of the enemy west of the 
Dnieper, attacks on Leningrad and the group of enemy forces near Gomel.'” 
There, after the necessary rehabilitation, Armoured Group 2 was to prevent 
the escape of the enemy to the east or south-east. To carry out this order, 
Hitler envisaged the formation of an ‘Army Group Guderian’ consisting of 
Armoured Group 2 and parts of Second Army (IX Army Corps with three 
infantry divisions). Armoured Group 3 was to be placed under Ninth Army 
and replaced at the front by its formations. These mobile units were to be sent 
to Army Group North, which was to take Leningrad as rapidly as possible and 
link up with the Finnish army on the Karelian isthmus. The large-scale 
operations of Army Group South were all postponed. They were to be carried 
out only after the annihilation of the enemy west of the Dnieper ‘in co- 
operation with the mobile units and infantry divisions of Army Group Centre’, 

All these ideas were diametrically opposed to the planning of the Army 
General Staff. Halder feared that the German attack would become bogged 
down in positional warfare and miss the only opportunity to defeat the enemy 
in the east decisively before dealing with the main enemy, Britain, who was 
stil! determined to carry on the war. 

The directive of the commander-in-chief of the army of 28 July for the 
continuation of operations took account of Hitler’s unequivocal! will.'7 But 
there was a clear differentiation between the intentions of the ‘supreme com- 
mander’ and those of the Army High Command. The former were based on 
Hitler’s ‘security ideas’ but took up again the additional objectives mentioned 
in the supplement to Directive No. 33 that Hitler had left open in his ‘con- 
siderations and instructions’: the Ukraine west of the Volga, Tula and Gorkiy, 
Rybinskoe, and Moscow. In presenting the plans of the Army High Com- 
mand, the directive merely listed the tactical operations to destroy enemy 
forces in the near future and then set further goals: for Army Group South the 
Donets basin; for Army Group Centre the industrial area around Moscow, for 


'® Bock, Tagebuch, (27 July 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; report of C.-in-C. of the army: Haider, 
Diaries, 1080 (27 July 1941), quote ibid. 1082 (28 July 1941); Jodl’s comment in K7TB OKW i. 1036 
(82). 

% Halder’s negotiating technique was very strenuous. The resulting tension is frequently 
reflected in his diary. 

0 ‘Erwagungen und Anordnungen des Fihrers’, 28 July 1941, in KTB OKW 1. 1ogo-1 (86, 87). 

mt OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I No. 1401/41, BA-MA RH 2/1326, pp. 163-84. For Halder’s 
efforts to bring about a change by sending Paulus to the Wehrmacht High Command cf. Halder, 
Diaries, 1084 (29 July 1gqt). 
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which, if necessary, Armoured Group 3 was to be brought in as soon as it 
could be released from Army Group North. Army Group North was to 
prepare to transfer its mobile forces Gincluding Armoured Group 4) to Army 
Group Centre after encircling Leningrad and linking up with the Finns. The 
objectives and the related organization of the large formations of the army thus 
seemed set. Again Halder sent Paulus to the Wehrmacht operations staff, 
ptimarily because of the order to cut the retreat route to the east of the enemy 
at Leningrad, for which VIII Air Corps was to be removed from the centre of 
the front and sent to Leningrad. 

The unclear reaction of the Wehrmacht High Command indicated that 
Hitler had changed his mind. On 30 July he decided to postpone all instruc- 
tions issued regarding the reorganization and to order the army to complete all 
encirclements already begun and then to rehabilitate the mobile units." 

In the sector of Army Group North the attack on Leningrad was to be 
continued. The German forces on the central sector of the front would 
essentially confine themselves to preparing for the next attack and improving 
their starting-positions. 

Army Group South was to complete the encirclement of Uman and then 
establish bridgeheads near Kiev and south of that city. The Soviet Fifth Army 
in the Pripet marshes was to be eliminated by Sixth Army alone. Thus the ‘July 
crisis’ in the German military leadership was ended for the time being. But it 
was Clear that after the replenishment pericd of approximately ten days a 
decision would have to be taken and pushed through. Halder hoped that by 
then favourable developments at the front would strengthen his position. 
Then Hitler’s restrictions on large-scale tactical operations, which were basi- 
cally due to tactical considerations, would take care of themselves. The 

- broader objectives Hitler had included in the supplement to Directive No. 33 
clearly showed, however, that for him the operational idea ‘against Moscow’ 
meant occupying the lines of communication from the city to the north (the 
route to the Arctic Ocean and other suppty-lines), to the interior of Russia 
(Gorkiy), and along the middle and upper Volga. This idea still played a role 
in Hitler’s thinking at the peak of the crisis at the front in December. The city 
of Moscow itself, however, remained for him, as it had been since he began 
planning the campaign against the Soviet Union, merely ‘a geographical term’. 

The ‘supplementary directive’ issued by the Army High Command": 
adhered essentially to Hitler’s orders, much to the disgust of Halder, who 
accused the commander-in-chief of the army of having failed to show any trace 
of a will of his own.'74 

But Directive No. 34 and the ‘supplementary directive’ were not completely 
identical. The latter ordered the period of replenishment for Army Group 


tm Hitler's War Directives, No. 34, pp. gaff. 

™ OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (2D No. rqgoi/4i, ‘Supplementary directive’, 31 July 1941, BA-MA 
RH 2/v, 1326, p. 185. 

"4 For Halder's reaction cf. Halder, Diaries, 108g (31 July 1941}. 
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Centre to be conducted in such a way that ‘appropriate forces’ would be ready 
to deal with ‘unforeseen local tasks’; orders for later use of this group were still 
to be issued, but they were to be prepared in such a way that Armoured Group 
2 could be sent in the direction of Gomel, while Armoured Group 3 would be 
sent towards the Valday hills. These orders took into account the weakness of 
both infantry armies, which were exposed to strong attacks on a rugged and 
over-extended front. The plan to attack the Valday hills also implied the use 
of the armoured forces in a northern encirclement of Moscow. Although it 
took Hitler’s directive into account, the attack on Gomel was also intended to 
prepare a thrust against Moscow from the south, 

The attack on Roslavl was the first step in an offensive to be carried out later 
by Armoured Group 2 to stabilize the situation on the southern flank of the 
army group. It was to be continued against Rogachev. For that purpose, 
according to Halder’s plans, an armoured division at most would be required. 

On the left fiank of the army group, where deliberations had already begun 
on the use of Armoured Group 3, enemy resistance was to be eliminated under 
the command of Ninth Army with one or two divisions of II Army Corps (of 
Army Group North) by a thrust to Toropets. Afterwards the left wing of Ninth 
Army was to advance to the highlands south of the Valday lakes to cover the 
lines of communication to Army Group North and ‘prepare possible further 
operations of Army Group Centre towards the east’. This instruction prepared 
the inclusion of the southern area under Army Group North in the attack on 
Moscow by Army Group Centre. The directive to Army Group North was in 
accordance with Hitler’s wishes, apart from the placing of parts of II Army 
Corps under Ninth Army. It pushed the left wing of Army Group Centre as far 
north as necessary to provide flank protection for the right wing of Army 
Group North, but without transferring to that army group the additional 
forces Hitler demanded. 

Directive No. 34 of 30 July represented a new postponement of the decision 
about the future conduct of operations, with which Hitler had concerned 
himself since the end of June. Halder had not succeeded in pushing through 
his plan to give priority to the attack on Moscow, but he had prevented Hitler 
from paralysing the centre of the German front by radically weakening the 
forces there and shifting the main effort of the German offensive to Leningrad 
and the eastern Ukraine. “This decision’, Halder wrote in his diary, ‘frees every 
thinking soldier of the horrible vision obsessing us these last few days, when 
the Fithrer’s obstinacy made the final bogging down of the eastern campaign 
appear imminent.’ But Halder was probably aware that his ‘solution’ only 
put off a final decision. 

It must be remembered that when the directive was issued, neither the 
fighting in the Smolensk pocket, which tied down most of Ninth Army, nor 
the encirclement of Uman had been concluded. The stable situation at the 


"5 Ybid. 1088 (30 July 1941). 
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front necessary for replenishing supplies and preparing to start new operations 
did not exist. 

The completion of the operation at Uman, with hard defensive fighting near 
Kiev and the slow advance of Reichenau’s group with the bulk of Sixth Army 
against Korosten, was accompanied on the southern flank of Army Group 
Centre by the continuing attack of VII ane IX Army Corps against Rostavl.'% 
On the left wing of Army Group Centre parts of Ninth Army moved against 
Velikie Luki. The attack failed, evidently because of errors by the commander 
in charge, for Halder had placed the forces involved under the command of 
XXXX Armoured Corps, commanded by General Georg Stumme. The ad- 
vance on Toropets had to be abandoned for the time being. In this sector of 
the front, as also in the Yeinya salient, consistently high losses had to be 
accepted for the sake of the future offensive against Moscow.'77 


(iii) THE ASSESSMENT OF THE ENEMY AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 


In view of this development, the assessment of the enemy’s strength and 
options was especially important for the impending decision."* It was assumed 
that the Soviet leaders intended to halt the German advance by ruthlessly 
throwing their reserves into battle without regard to losses in order to save the 
industrial centres in the Ukraine, Moscow, and Leningrad as the basis for a 
reorganization.'” It was expected that new Soviet defensive positions would be 
encountered along the line of the Bug, the Desna, the upper Volga, the Valday 
hills, Lake Ilmen, and Luga. Subtracting the Soviet divisions considered 
already destroyed, the units in northern Finland, the Caucasus, Central Asia, 
and the Far East, Gertnan military leaders assumed a Soviet strength of 150 
infantry divisions, 25 armoured divisions, and 5 cavalry divisions, of which 
only 6 divisions had little or no combat experience. Because of their high 
losses, most of the Soviet units were considered exhausted, with an effective 
fighting strength of fewer than 80 infantry divisions, 13 armoured divisions, 
and 2 or 3 cavalry divisions. The existence of 23 new divisions had been 
established, and a large number of others were believed to have been created, 
but inadequately armed and without sufficient equipment. Soviet defensive 
forces were believed to be concentrated south of Kiev, west of Moscow, and 
near Leningrad. 

The individual intelligence estimates do not contain any indication of the 
size of the partisan movement behind the German lines. While in the first days 
of the offensive partisan attacks may have seemed to be actions of bypassed 


8 Ibid, tigo (2 Aug. 1941); on Bock’s doubts cf. ibid. t145 (3 Aug 1941). Cf. also Bock, 
Tagebuch, 2 Aug. 1941, on the urgency of rehabilitating the armoured division and the nervous- 
ness of the senior officers, BA-MA N 22/9. 

. (7 Cf. sect. 11.2.7(6) at n. 206. 

'® Estimate of strength and condition of enemy forces, annexe 1 to directive of Wehrmacht 
High Command, 28 July 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, p. 174. 

1 The convergence of the ideas of Halder and Foreign Armies East with the ‘Assessment of 
Situation Red’ by Maj.-Gen. Marcks is clear. Cf. sect. Liv.t(d) at n. 103. 
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Soviet units ot individuals, the appeal of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
and Stalin’s speech of 3 July clearly showed that an organized military front 
was being prepared. Stalin’s speech contained the specific order to resist the 
enemy in the areas occupied by German forces and described the individual 
forms of such resistance. It was hardly possible to view Stalin’s words as purely 
political propaganda, and when the report of the head of the political propa- 
ganda directorate on the north-west front, Army Commissar First Class 
Mekhlis, to the Red Army’s Chief Directorate of Political Propaganda became 
known, there could no longer be any doubt regarding the operational objec- 
tives of the resistance.'"® The captured document provided insight into the 
organization of the partisan movement, the units already organized, and their 
tasks, methods, and weapons. Political functionaries sent to partisan units, 
and local party and state organizations, were ordered by the Chief Directorate 
of Political Propaganda of the army front to promote the expansion of the 
partisan movement behind German lines. 

At first the German Army High Command reacted with a legalistic state- 
ment" that members of Soviet partisan organizations ‘which, as regards 
respect for the laws of war, uniforms, equipment, or identifiability, do not 
clearly qualify as a regular military unit, militia, or volunteer corps’ were to be 
treated as guerrillas. Civilians who aided such partisan units thus supported 
irregular combat operations and, ‘in accordance with the customs of war’, 
were also to be regarded as guerrillas. The next step by the Army High 
Command was a decree on the treatment of enemy civilians and Russian 
prisoners of war in the rear areas occupied by the German army.'* This decree 
proclaimed the maximum degree of security for the German soldier to be the 
guiding principle of all measures to be taken. For this reason the decree 


"© Cf, sect. EH.0.7 (Hoffmann), and sources; Hesse, Der sowjetrussische Partisanenkrieg, 51 6.3 
Mechlis’s order No. 81, BA-MA, 18. Annee, 13767/20. 

" OKH/Gen. 2.b.V. beim ObdH/Gr. Rechtswesen, Az. 454, No. 1260/41, 18 July 1941, BA- 
MA RH 22/271. This directive referred to the report OKH/GenstdH/Abt. Fr. H. Ost (1) No, 
3016, 15 July tog1, which consisted of an analysis of the couner post of an aitcraft that had made 
an emergency landing on 14 July. It contained the report addressed to the ‘Chief Political 
Propaganda Directorate of the Red Army, for Political Commissar tst Class Gen. Mechlis’ on the 
direction of partisan operations by the head of political propaganda on the north-west front and 
the organization of partisan detachments (BA-MA RH 22/271). The directive of the general for 
special tasks at the office of the C.-in-C. of the army, No. 1332, 25 July 1941 (ibid.), referred 
explicitly to the planned operation against partisans. The numerous reports of murders of 
prisoners of war since the beginning of the campaign against the Soviet Union confirmed in the 
eyes of German officers and men the propaganda leaftets about the insidious tactics of Red Army 
soldiers and thus the first part of the ‘jurisdiction decree’: cf. Leeb, Tagebuckaufzeichnungen, 281 
(2§ July 1941). In line with OR H/Gen. z.b.V. beim ObdH/Gr. Rechtswesen, No. 1215/41, 9 July 
1941, the C.-in-C. of the army ordered German forces to refrain from retaliation. On 17 July 1941 
Second Army headquarters issued analogous instructions on the treatment of the civilian popu- 
lation (BA-MA RH 20-2/1090, annexe 242). Fof the Ukraine: Befehlshaber riickw. Heeresgebiet 
1o¥Ic No. 968/41, 11 July 1941, Besondere Anordnungen fiir die Behandlung der ukrainischen 
Frage, BA-MA RW 41/4. 

2 Cfin, 181, directive of 25 July 1041, 
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essentially repeated the rules of the decree on jurisdiction." But the Army 
High Command also realized that pacification of the occupied areas could be 
most rapidly achieved if it were possible to induce the civilian inhabitants to 
work. All possibilities to achieve this aim were to be exhausted. Experience 
with the inadequate guarding of prisoners of war was reflected in a ban on 
fraternization and in the instruction to resort immediately to the use of arms 
in the event of insubordination. 

The use of partisans behind the German front proved to be tactically 
effective, as it tied down German forces that would otherwise have been 
available at the front itself or in other operations. In July 1941, in addition to 
the security units and Germany’s allies, these forces consisted of six divisions. 
When one considers how difficult it was for Halder to accept that the left flank 
of Sixth Army was still pinned to the Pripet front, where ambushes played a 
significant part in tying down large numbers of German troops for long 
periods of time, the difficulty of the German army leaders in incorporating 
such unconventional forms of warfare into their operational thinking becomes 
clear. Depending on local conditions, the task of finding a solution to the 
partisan problem was at first left to the army headquarters and subordinate 
commands. The lack of proper training for such a task and the inadequacy of 
the security forces soon became evident. Certainly at this time the size of the 
danger represented by partisan units operating behind the German lines was 
not yet understood, Haider still refused to consider it a serious threat to 
normal military operations." 

A few days after the issuing of Hitler’s directive of 30 July, difficulties in 
moving supplies emerged as an important factor in an extensive exchange of 
ideas between Halder, the commander-in-chief, and the chief of the general 
staff of Army Group Centre.’ The discussion was mainly concerned with 
preparations for Hitler’s visit to Army Group Centre on 4 August, during 
which the general question of the aims and the distribution of forces for the 
second phase of operations would once more arise."* With the help of the 
commanders of the armoured groups, Colonel-Generals Guderian and Hoth, 


s Cf. sect. L1v.1(g) at n. 173; Anordnung OKH/GenQw/Abtr. Kr. Verw. (W) No. IV11035/41, 
31 July 1941, betr. Arbeitseinsatz von Arbeitslosen [Putting unemployed to work}, BA-MA, 18. 
Armec, 13767/20; ibid., translation of propaganda instruction of the army commissar of the Soviet 
Eighth Army, 15 July 1941. 

4 In fact, however, considerable reserves were tied down with Army Groups Centre and 
North. 

"s “Zustand der schnellen Verbande’ gem. Besprechungspunkten fir Heeresgruppen Chef- 
Besprechung {‘Status of the Mobile Units’: agenda for conference of Army Group chiefs of staff], 
25 July 1941, Halder, KTB iii. 115-16 (2 Aug. 194¢; not in traas.). 

6 Halder, Diaries, 1144 ff. (3 Aug. to4t)- It is interesting that Greiffenberg was instructed to 
point out to Bock the differences between the directive of the Wehrmacht High Command and 
that of the Army High Command and to present the situation at Yelnya as cautiously as possible 
So as to prevent Hitler from ordering the evacuation of this exposed position, whose defence had 
proved to be very costly; for Halder wanted not only to hold but also to expand it. For Guderian’s 
doubts, see ibid. 
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who were brought in for the meeting, Hitler was persuaded to release 400 new 
tank motors, which were considered essential for any new large-scale opera- 
tions.'"®? But in the decisive question Hitler remained inflexible. The important 
thing was, he explained, to deprive the enemy of the ‘vital areas’. Among these 
he still considered Leningrad to be the most important. He expected Army 
Group North to seal off Leningrad by 20 August; after that most of the units 
and the parts of the relocated Air Fleet 2 would be available to Army Group 
Centre."® The second most important area, in Hitler’s view, was the ‘south of 
Russia, especially the Donets region’, which he described as the ‘basis of the 
entire Russian economy’. For him, Moscow ranked only third as an objec- 
tive of the campaign,’ and he refused to change his views in spite of Field 
Marshal von Bock’s objections. When Hitler visited Army Group South on 6 
August, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, the commander-in-chief, was likewise 
unable to convince him of the importance of an attack on Moscow, as Halder 
had proposed.'”' 

Halder again had to accept that as an objective Moscow ranked behind 
Leningrad and the Ukraine. He evidently did not believe in the feasibility of 
this sequence of operations. The hard fighting and the newly created units of 
the Red Army would inevitably tie down such large German forces that it 
would not be possible to attack Moscow early enough and with sufficient 
strength.'? As late as 4 August he pressed Brauchitsch to take a clear decision: 
either to attempt to annihilate the enemy ina battle for Moscow, or to conquer 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus for economic reasons. If the annihilation of the 
enemy were given priority, everything had to be concentrated on that objec- 
tive. The following day, Brauchitsch was able to interpret remarks by Hitler in 
such a way that, in Halder’s view, an all-out offensive against Moscow was still 
possible."3 After Hitler had again clearly stated his priorities at the head- 
quarters of Army Group South on 6 August, and demanded the annihilation 


‘% Using informal contacts, Halder had been able to obtain thetr immediate delivery by air, 
which corresponded to the urgency of the situation but not to Hitler’s directive. Cf. Haider 
(Diaries, 1151: 4 Aug. 1941), who mentions 350 engines. Hitler’s reasons for holding them back (as 
well as 2nd and 5th Armd. Divs.) were his fear of a British landing and his desire to hold fresh 
forces in reserve for the occupation of the Caucasus and the Urals industrial region: minute of 
Hirler’s visit to Army Group Centre, 4 Aug. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1041 ff. (88), and study for 
operation across the Caucasus, ibid. 1038 ff. (84). 

8 i.e, VII Air Corps. 

The fundamental discussion of Hitler's intentions between Keitel and Bock, 25 July 1941, 
KTB ORW i. 1035-6 (81). ‘ 

we Cf. sect. In 1(6) at n. 142. " Haider, Diaries, 1151, 1157 (4, 6 Aug. 1941). 

1” Primarily because of the dissipation of fighting strength. Cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 49 (31 July 
1941), 52 (4 Aug. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. It should be mentioned that Bock took advantage of the 
opportunity to intercede with Hitler on behalf of the ‘friendly and co-operative population’. He 
referred to the labour question. After this conversation he had the intelligence officer of the army 
group, Maj. Rudolf-Christoph Freiherr von Gersdorff, request the ‘senior SS and police officer’ 
(who was not his subordinate) ‘to issue instructions that executions in the area of my command 
should be carried out only when armed bandits or criminals are involved. Gersdorff reports that 
Nebel has agreed to this request.’ 

‘8 Halder, Diartes, 1152, 1154-5 (4, § Aug. 1941). 
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of the Soviet Fifth Army in a joint operation between Army Groups South and 
Centre,™ Halder on 7 August called on the head of the Wehrmacht operations 
staff, General Jodl, in an attempt to use the most direct official way available 
to him to persuade Hitler to change his mind.'5 Halder convinced Jod] that 
the choice between Moscow and the Ukraine was an illusion: both had to be 
taken, After its victory at Uman, Army Group South still had sufficient forces 
to conquer this last objective,'® just as Army Group North was entirely strong 
enough to take Leningrad. Moscow and the Ukraine had to be conquered, ‘or 
else we shall not be able to eliminate this source of the enemy’s strength before 
autumn’. The concentration of Soviet forces east of the Pripet marshes was 
not an operational objective. They had to be made to ‘rot away’.'7 In the end 
both generals agreed that Hitler had to be persuaded to concentrate all 
available forces in Army Group Centre. They also agreed to play down the 
importance of the enemy forces north of Kiev. 

Jod! kept his word. He presented Hitler with a summary of the sitwation in 
which the bulk of the Red Army was concentrated around Moscow and 
advocated a concentrated thrust in the central sector of the front towards the 
Soviet capital. Flank attacks with limited objectives had already been started 
with the thrust by Second Army and parts of Gudetian’s group (this was the 
draft plan Halder had presented at Bock’s headquarters).'* In the north of 
Army Group Centre, Jod] supported an attack by Armoured Group 3, but 
without a further advance towards the Valday hills. He thus conceded at 
the very beginning a grouping of forces against Velikie Luki which Hitler 
considered necessary. Halder’s influence was also reflected in Jodl’s conclud- 
ing proposal to let Army Groups North and South defeat the enemy units 
confronting them alone in order to be able to support them more effectively 
after the victory of Army Group Centre over the Soviet forces around 
Moscow.' 

Details of Jodi’s description of the situation cannot be reconstructed, but 
situation reports of the department Foreign Armies East of the Army General 
Staff from this period are available. They permit a rough estimate of the extent 
of agreernent between Jodi and Halder, ie. the extent to which the two 
generals were able to influence Hitler’s decision.*™ As early as the end of July, 
when the battles of encirclement at Uman and Smolensk were approaching 
their conclusion, Foreign Armies East hacl reported the reorganization of the 
Soviet defences facing Army Group Centre with the creation of a Soviet Front 
Staff Centre and a Front Staff Western Front, each with three armies. More- 


™ Hauck, Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 293, appendix 24, MGFA P-1i4c. 

8 Halder, Diaries, 1158-9 (7 Aug. 1941). ® Cf. sect. [L.t.1(¢) at n. 227. 

‘7 This was a result of Halder’s own assessment of the situation. Cf. however, the judgement 
of Sixth Army headquarters, sect. [I.1.1{c) at n. 219. 

# Cf. sect. 1E.1.2(a) atin. 32. 

 Jodl’s oral report, 10 Aug., KTB OKW 1043-4 (89); Guderian's view, Panzer Leader, 101. 

2 OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Abt. Fr. H. Ost, situation reports East under the following dates, 
‘beginning with No. 46, 31 July 1941, BA-MA RH 1 I/121. 
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iover, the radio-intercept service reported the deployment of 28 divisions in the 
wider area of Moscow. Stubborn enemy resistance was expected along the line 
formed by the Desna, the Uzha, the Dnieper, and the upper Volga after the 
end of the battle of Smolensk. The divisions around Moscow seemed to be 
moving towards the west and south-west to be sent into action against, and on 
the right flank of, Army Group Centre. On 6 August a copy of an order was 
captured for the creation ofa front staff of the Soviet reserve armies to prepare 
an in-depth defence. This staff, to which Forty-third, Thirty-second, Thirty- 
first, and Thirty-third Reserve Armies were subordinate, was given the task of 
constructing a rallying-position near Ochakov north-west of Bryansk and west 
of Vyazma. Army Group North also reported strong enemy units approaching 
the front. In the south long columns of enemy troops were sighted moving 
from Krivoi Rog towards Dnepropetrovsk, which indicated preparations for a 
defence. The assessment of the enemy’s situation of 8 August agreed upon by 
the generals for the oral report to Hitler presented the following picture. 

After the successes of Armoured Group 2 at Roslavl, the enemy forces 
facing Army Group South were also defeated. Approximately 15 divisions and 
§ armoured divisions had been annihilated. The Red Army leaders were 
confronted with new tasks. It was hardly to be expected that the enemy would 
evacuate Kharkov, Moscow, and Leningrad. For that would also mean the 
evacuation of the huge government apparatus, which could hardly be set up 
again in another location, as well as the isolation of the Red Army from its vital 
food-growing areas and supply-bases. 

Forces available along the entire front to the Red Army for the continuation 
of the war had a fighting value of 60-5 divisions and, at most, 10 armoured 
divisions. In rear areas about 40 divisions were being organized, but with 
inadequate leadership, arms, and equipment. 

They did not represent a usable, stable structure. And the limits of Soviet 
human reserves would also be reached in the foreseeable future. Generally 
speaking, one million civilians could provide soldiers for two divisions at war 
strength; therefore the European part of Russia, with 160 million people, could 
provide 320 large formations, and the Asian part, with 30 million people, could 
provide a total of only 50.2" This number had now been reached or exceeded, 
(For German estimates of the number of Soviet divisions already at the front 
or in other parts of the country see Table JI.1.1.) 

The fighting spirit and value of the Red Army were described as declining. 
Supply problems, inadequate nutrition, news about hardship on the home 
front, threats against their dependents if they were captured, and a feeling of 
inferiority against the German Wehrmacht all contributed to the poor morale 

2 These figures were provided by Foreign Armies East and yielded a total of 366 divisions at 
war strength: letter of Capt. Eberhard Graf zu Minster to the intelligence officer of IT] Armd. 
Corps, Ma}. von Graevenitz, 7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/136. The 360 divisions mentioned by 
Halder (Diaries, 1170} on 11 Aug. 1941 represent all identified enemy units according to their 


numbers, rather than combat-ready divisions. Comparison with the rough estimate of 200 enemy 
divisions at the beginning of the campaign is therefore misleading. 
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TascLellt.. German Estimate of Maximum Potential 
Soviet Strength, Autumn Io4t 


At the front: approx. 260 infantry and 
motorized divisions 
‘ approx. §0 armoured divisions 
approx. 20 cavalry divisions 
Behind the front: approx. 40 divisions 
On other fronts: approx. 20 divisions 


TOTAL approx. 490 divisions 


of the Soviet soldiers. Pressure from commissars and officers seemed to be 
losing its effect. 


Total Soviet forces are no longer sufficient for a large-scale attack or for the establish- 
ment of a continuous defensive front. The creation of a front in the rear area along the 
general line of Lake Ilmen, Rzhev, and Bryansk may have the following aims: 

1. defence against a German attack on Moscow; 

2. a rallying-position for a withdrawal from the existing front; 

3. the formation of anew front to pull out forces for use against Army Group South. 


In summary the report observed: 


1, The number of new units being organized may have reached its peak. The 
creation of more new units is hardly to be expected. 

2. Available forces are sufficient only to delay the German advance on vital bases of 
the army and the state, in the hope of protracting the fighting until the arrival of bad 
weather in winter in order to revive and reorganize Soviet forces with British and 
American help. Continued fighting and new heavy losses will lead to a further decline 
of morale in the Red Army. , 


After the battle of Uman, the enemy forces confronting Army Group South 
seemed to be defeated. Only isolated cases of heavy fighting were still re- 
ported. In the area of Army Group Centre enemy attacks concentrated on 
Guderian’s army group and the eastern front of Ninth Army. 

The following seven Soviet reserve armies of the Front Staff of the Reserve 
Armies were identified facing the Army Groups Centre and North: 


Thirty-eighth Army east of Lake IImen (4 infantry divisions) 

Thirty-fourth Army in the Valday hills (2 infantry divisions) 

Thitty-first Army between Rzhev and Ochakov (1 armoured and 2 infan- 
try formations) 

Thirty-fifth Army in the area north-west of Gzhatsk (number of divisions 
unknown) 

Thirty-second Army around Vyazma (6 infantry divisions) 

Forty-third Army (1 armoured and 3 infantry formations) 
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Thirty-third Army around Spas-Demensk (1 armoured and 4 infantry 
formations) 
perhaps 1 additional infantry and armoured formation 


Foreign Armies East’ concluded that these reserve armies had the task of 
protecting Moscow and providing personnel and material replacements for the 
formations at the front. There were indications that these armies were to send 
not only complete formations, but also individual regiments to the front. In 
their operations areas they were to construct defensive positions and, in the 
event of an enemy breakthrough, receive troops of retreating Soviet forces. 

Comparison of the results of reconnaissance and intelligence findings pre- 
sented here with Jodi’s ‘agreed’ report to Hitler clearly shows Halder’s inten- 
tion to marshal convincing reasons for his operational planning. His task was 
to prove that Army Groups North and South were able, with the forces 
available to them locally, to overcome the enemy forces opposing them. In 
reality, however, he was well aware that the Soviet colossus had been under- 
estimated and, in spite of great losses, would always have enough human 
reserves to create new divisions in an emergency.* Moreover, with every 
kilometre he retreated the enemy approached his arms-production centres and 
an extensive transportation network, while every demolished bridge and every 
road made impassable by bad weather increased the difficulties facing the 
German army. 


(iv) KITLER’S ACCEPTANCE OF THE NEED TO ELIMINATE MOSCOW 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 10) 


At first the oral situation report to Hitler seemed to have had the desired effect. 
With a supplement to Directive No. 34, issued on 12 August, Halder achieved 
a certain success.*} For Hitler now ordered that Moscow, as the enemy’s 
‘government, armament, and traffic centre’, must be captured ‘before the 
coming of winter’.?>4 

Hitier thus accepted Halder’s thesis of the importance of Moscow, but he 
failed to draw all the necessary conclusions. He still assumed that the destruc- 
tion of enemy divisions and the capture of objectives important for Germany’s 
war economy must determine the sequence of operations. But now he used 
arguments based on the assessment of the enemy’s situation: if the bulk of the 
Red Army had been massed to defend Moscow, and Soviet forces on other 
fronts were really as weak as claimed, German attacks obviously had to be 
directed at these points. Jodl and Halder had assumed that in Hitler’s eyes the 
main objective was to destroy the ‘vital strength’ of the enemy, but now it 


7? Halder, Diaries, 1170 (11 Aug. 1941). The intention to tailor a picture of the situation to 
Hider’s assumed mental state is evident. The fact that figures on the enemy side were not 
recorded until this day is not a result of new intelligence of the enemy’s strength, but rather 
evidence of German disappointment. 

2 Hitler's War Directives, No. 34a, pp. 93 ff. 

m™ But not the expected bulk of the Red Army’s vital strength, as Halder and Jodl expressed it, 
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became clear that his primary objectives were securing control over the areas 
already conquered and capturing the sources of raw materials. Destroying 
those parts of the Red Army that could still be forced to accept battle before 
the beginning of winter was of only secondary importance. 

Nevertheless, Moscow was now clearly the main objective. But in his 
directive Hitler had included several significant obstacles. After the battle of 
annihilation at Uman, Army Group South was now, ‘with its own strength’ 
and employing forces of Germany’s allies, to fulfil its new tasks—the occupa- 
tion of the Crimea and the industrial areas of the Donets and around 
Kharkov.*% The co-operation between the inner wings of Army Groups 
Centre and South, eliminated from the directive on 30 July, had been reintro- 
duced and clarified with an order to cut the enemy supply-routes to Ovruch 
and Mozyr with the objective of annihilating the Soviet Fifth Army. This could 
easily tie down strong forces, which would inevitably make extremely uncer- 
tain the use of parts of Army Group South to provide flank protection for the 
attack on Moscow. : 

A second obstacle was Hitler’s insistence that the attack on Moscow should 
be dependent on progress in the attack to encircle Leningrad..The directive no 
longer placed Armoured Group 3 under Army Group North, but it demanded 
the use of mobile units to defeat the enemy west of Toropets. The left wing of 
Army Group Centre was then to be pushed far to the forth to enable Army 
Group North to divert additional infantry divisions to the attack front against 
Leningrad. Regardless of this, attempts were to be made to transfer ‘some 
division or other’ to Army Group North even earlier. 

Halder immediately grasped the importance of these conditions and fre- 
quently expressed his view that they were obstructive and unnecessary. When, 
on 9 August, the command of Army Group Centre reported that the elimina- 
tion of enemy resistance at Velikie Luki did not require the use of armoured 
forces, Halder deliberately pointed out that a ‘combat group strong enough to 
be launched eastward through Toropets’ should be detached for the possible 
overall attack.? He thus excluded an attack in a northerly direction, e.g. as 
part of an attack on Leningrad, but the transfer to the extreme left wing of 
Army Group Centre was to be prepared. Finally, Bock and Halder supported 
the use of Armoured Group 3 against Toropets, but if possible only after 20 
August. Then the group could be expected to reach Toropets by 28 August. 
This meant perhaps an operation of one week (pushed through by Hitler) 
within the deployment for a northern encirclement of Moscow, which would 
result in a corresponding postponement of the general attack by Army Group 
Centre.*” Halder thus believed that in spite of the ‘obstacles’ he could still 
begin the offensive against Moscow in August. But for that it was essential that 
no demands were made by Army Groups North and South which might 

*s The relevant directive of the Anmy High Command to Army Group South was issued on 12 


Aug. 1941. Cf. n. 226 below. 
/ 6 Halder, Diaries, 1165 (G Aug. 1941). 7 Ibid. tigr (rt Aug. 1941). 
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interfere with the reorganization and build-up of supplies at the central point 
of the envisaged attack on Moscow. In this regard the most vulnerable point 
in the German front was the southern flank of Army Group Centre. 

On 1 August ‘Army Group Guderian’ had begun its attack on Roslav! with 
VII Army Corps and XXIV Armoured Corps.?* By 3 August the enemy forces 
there, with a strength of four divisions and armoured formations, were en- 
circled. The armoured group had thus reached a point between Krichev and 
the upper Desna south of the road to Moscow. An expansion of the deploy- 
ment to secure the southern flank was prepared by Second Army, which was 
to advance via Rogachev to Gomel in order to eliminate the Soviet Fifth Army 
for good in co-operation with Army Group South.** This operation as a whole 
met the requirements of the tactical situation of the army group as well as 
Hidler’s conditions for an attack on Moscow. It therefore had to be completed 
with large forces in the shortest possible time to permit regrouping from the 
newly captured starting-points to be carried out by 20 August. 

But developments of the situation in the sector of Army Group North 
marked the beginning of a new, seemingly decisive, turn of events against 
Halder’s intentions. On 14 August the army group reported a dangerous 
concentration of enemy forces on its southern flank, which could further delay 
the encirclement of Leningrad. This development so alarmed Hitler that he 
again intervened in the use of the mobile units before the attack on Moscow 
and ordered the immediate transfer of major elements of Armoured Group 3 
to Army Group North.?!° 

At first Halder was powerless to take any measures against Hitler’s order of 
15 August. Not only the transfer of Armoured Group 3, but also the abandon- 
ing of operations by Army Group Centre to improve its starting-positions and 
the withdrawal from exposed positions such as the Yelnya salient were incom- 
patible with his plans.”"' In Halder’s opinion the effects of Hitler’s directive 
required a reaction by the commander-in-chief of the army, but he was 
evidently not prepared to express his views.?” 

It can be assumed that Halder immediately contacted Jodl. At the same time 
he ordered the operations department to formulate all points of view for 
the future use of Army Group Centre as ‘operational proposals’.*"3 The 

*® Guderian, Panzer Leader, 99 ff.; Halder, Diaries, 1144 ff. (3 Aug. (941). The renaming as an 
‘army group’ (Armeegruppe) was for the assignment to capture Gomel (assignment of VIM Army 
Corps with 7th, 23rd, 78th, and 197th Inf. Divs. as well as EX Army Corps with 263rd, 292nd, and 
137th Inf. Divs.). Cf. sect. IE...1(c) atn. 219. To relieve the mobile units still in the Yelnya salient, 
XX Anny Corps with 15th and 268th Inf. Divs. was also placed under the ‘army group’. 

™ Halder, Diaries, 1088 (30 July 1941); Guderian, Panzer Leader, 100. With the cutting of the 
Mozyr-Gomel-Bryansk railway line the retreat of the Soviet Fifth Army from the Pripet area 
became unavoidable. 

ae Cf. sect. IL.t1(d) at n. 362; KTB OKW i. 1045 (91). 

a. Hatder, Diaries, 1176 ff. (14, 17 Aug. F941). ™2 Ibid. 1181, 1184 (15, 17 Aug. 1941). 

41° Assessment of the situation in the east by OK W/AW FSv/Abt. L on 18 Aug. 1941 and ‘Proposal 
for the continuation of the operation of Army Group Centre in connection with the operations of 
Army Groups South and North’ of the C.-in-C. of the army, same date: KTB OKWi. 1054 ff. (94, 
95). 
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Wehrmacht High Command’s assessment of the situation in the east, signed 
by Warlimont, expressed in diplomatic form, and with a certain understanding 
for Hitler’s drive to capture the tempting east Ukranian industrial region, the 
same views as the extensive analysis by alder’s operations department. 

From the ‘operational proposal’ of the commander-in-chief of the army it is 
clear that Halder believed the decisive moment had arrived to obtain Hitler’s 
final consent to this campaign and was no longer prepared to tolerate ‘inter- 
ference from above’. He did describe the objectives of Army Groups South 
and North as the conquest of the east Ukranian industrial areas and the Baltic 
coast, but this constituted at the same time a rejection of all more ambitious 
objectives. Even the conquest of the Crimea was to be postponed if serious 
resistance were encountered there. Army Groups North and South had to 
reach their objectives, for only these successes combined with the conquest of 
the industrial area around Moscow would deprive the enemy of his last human 
and material reserves for further resistance. And conversely, without the 
conquest of Moscow successes in the north and south would not be decisive. 
To assist in the offensive against Moscow, Army Groups North and South 
were to advance simultaneously and follow Army Group Centre relatively 
closely in echelons staggered towards the centre of the front and assume the 
task of providing cover for the two wings of the attack. It is not necessary to 
present this operational proposal in detail here. It expressed more clearly than 
all previous ideas and drafts Halder’s strategy during the preparatory and 
execution phase of Operation Barbarossa, which he now openly tried to realize 
against Hitler’s wishes. The basic assumption of this strategy was that the 
annihilation of the enemy’s ‘vital strength’ and the conquest of the sources of 
his strength around Moscow in 1941 had to remain the objective of German 
military operations. For this purpose it was necessary to keep all forces 
together and ‘set aside other tactical, isolated actions not decisive for opera- 
tional success’. What in Halder’s view, however, were ‘tactical successes’ were 
in fact Hitler’s main objectives—pushing on to the lower Don and the Cau- 
casus, as well as defeating the Soviet Fifth Army with Guderian’s forces. 
Halder did not have to wait long for an answer. Hitler must have studied 
exhaustively the ideas and proposals of the general staff, for his answer was 
impulsive but also very detailed.7'4 

Hitler tersely rejected Brauchitsch’s (and Haldet’s) proposal with the expla- 
nation that it was not Moscow or the strong Soviet forces there which were 
important, but the conquest of industrial centres. Moreover, he wanted to be 
able to put pressure on Iran in the south because of Anglo-Soviet plans there. 
Similarly, it was necessary to eliminate the Crimea as an air-base against the 
Romanian oilfields as soon as possible. 

In a long letter to the commander-in-chief of the army, Hitler also rejected 
the operational proposal of the general staff and explained that the most 


™4 KTB ORW i, 1061 contains two notes, 20 and 21 Aug. 1941 (97, 98); in addition, letter 
(1062-8) of C.-in-C. of the army, 2? Aug., and Hitler’s ‘study’ of 22 Aug. 1941 (99, 100). 
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important objectives—the conquest of the Crimea and of the Donets indus- 
trial and coal area, cutting off Soviet oil supplies from the Caucasus, and 
linking up with the Finns on Lake Ladoga—had to be achieved before the 
beginning of winter. He also ordered that strong forces from Army Group 
Centre should help Army Group South cross the Dnieper and encircle and 
eliminate the enemy facing the boundary between the two groups. Only after 
the conclusion of these operations could the necessary forces be made avail- 
able for an attack on Moscow. 

Hitler’s ‘study’ of 22 August was evidently not edited by the Wehrmacht 
operations staff, as it contains indications of agitation as well as passages in 
which Hider took direct issue with Halder’s arguments for an attack by the 
army on the eastern front. Hitler justified his operational priorities in detail 
with the well-known political and war-economy arguments, but also with 
military arguments. For example, in his view the necessity of crossing the 
Dnieper on a broad front south of Kremenchug was a logical step required for 
the conquest of the Crimea, itself essential to fulfil the most important task of 
protecting the Romanian oilfields against air attack. He also rejected Halder’s 
argument that a large encirclement movement to the east of Army Group 
South would weaken Guderian’s army group, as the elimination of the threat 
to the southern flank of the attack on Moscow could be achieved only by 
destroying the enemy forces there. The impending concentrated attack by 
armoured forces should not continue endfessly but, in accordance with his 
orders for the conduct of the campaign often repeated in the past weeks, 
should consist of short encirclement operations to destroy enemy units as they 
were encountered. Hitler’s general instructions about the conduct of army 
operations undoubtedly seemed quite grotesque to Halder, who had always 
refused to consider strictly local requirements and wanted to concentrate 
forces for the attack on Moscow in the centre of the German front. Hitler’s 
reproach that the army stubbornly insisted on an organization based on large 
units completely ignored the methods actually practised by the army leaders. 
As early as 25 July, Brauchitsch had stressed to the chiefs of the general staffs 
of the army groups that neither armies, nor armoured groups, nor corps 
formed indivisible units. And the creation of larger combat groups for special 
tasks disproved this reproach in practice.*"s For Géring Hitler’s comparison of 
his tight command of operations of the Luftwaffe with the alleged situation in 
the army was undoubtedly a source of satisfaction, but the army leaders found 
it offensive. The concluding part of the ‘study’ was more conciliatory than the 
general tendency of Hitler’s rather ‘explosive’ criticism gave reason to expect. 
He explained that, for the reasons stated, he could not, ‘in general’, accept the 
draft submitted by the army for the further conduct of operations. 

What was in fact decided? Firstly, the disposition of XXXIX Armoured 
Corps of Armoured Group 3 within the framework of Army Group North was 
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retained, with the objective of advancing the encirclement of Leningrad. 
Secondly, Hitler decided that Army Group Centre with Guderian’s army 
group should facilitate the Dnieper crossing of Sixth Army and Armoured 
Group 1 by engaging the enemy on their front and then subsequently annihil- 
ating enemy forces east of the Dnieper in a great battle of encirclement. 
Thirdly, he decided that the ‘subsequent attack on Moscow should be carried 
out in stages, in which it would be more important to destroy as many enemy 
units as possible than to capture Moscow quickly. In his orders Hitler assumed 
that Army Group North would shortly be able: to fulfil its task of cutting 
Leningrad off from the east. 

Hitler’s rejection of their views caused great eran among the army lead- 
ers, but the officers concerned obeyed him.*** On 23 August Haider flew to the 
headquarters of Army Group Centre to discuss the situation with Field Mar- 
shal von Bock, whose army group was rnost affected by Hitler’s decisions. 
Bock explained that he could not halt his advance on the existing front. 
Guderian was also consulted and criticized the new attack direction, especially 
because of the road conditions, supply problems, and resulting wear and tear 
on vehicles it would involve.” But Guderian too was unable to persuade 
Hitler to give up his plan; the decision for a ‘battle of Kiev’ had been taken. 
The disputes about the conduct of operations between Hitler and the Army 
High Command, in which Jodl had generally supported Halder, had come to 
a ‘temporary’ conclusion. 

Apart from this conflict about operational objectives, which had been 
smouldering since plans for the war in the east were first considered, the 
controversy between Hitler and the Army General Staff, which continued for 
more than a month, was also a result of the growing realization that a number 
of mistakes had been made in the basic planning for the war against the Soviet 
Union. The objective stated in the deployment order for Barbarossa—to 
destroy ‘the bulk of the Russian army in western Russia’—had not been 
achieved to the extent that a withdrawal of strong Soviet forces into the vast 
expanse of the country further east could be prevented. Contrary to German 
expectations, the Soviet leaders had been able to organize an effective defence 
in spite of the catastrophic losses of the first few weeks of the campaign. In 
contrast, the size of the area to be conquered and the declining strength of 
their own forces presented increasingly difficult problems for the German 
leadership. Halder’s intention to reach the operational objectives of each of the 
three army groups within approximately the same period of time had clearly 
not been realized in the sector of Army Group South. It was no longer possible 
to maintain the original time plan for this ‘rapid campaign’. At the end of 
August 1941 a survey of the strategic situation by the Wehrmacht High 
Command, which was approved by Hitler, expressly mentioned the possibility 


1 Halder, Diaries, 1195 (22 Aug. 1941). 


27 Ibid. 1196-7 (23, 24 Aug. 1941); Bock, Tagebuch, 71 (23, 24 Aug. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; 
Guderian, Panzer Leader, 101, 
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that additional operations might be necessary completely to crush Soviet 
resistance in 1942 and made this consideration the basis of further strategic 
deliberations.?'* It seems that Haider, more than Hitler, resisted this view and 
believed that a final effort to capture Moscow would lead to the collapse of 
Soviet defences. Hitler, on the other hand, drew the correct (in his view) 
operational conclusions dictated by his priorities. Military-economic necessity 
was the decisive factor; he never considered a Cannae around Moscow. But 
the German leaders still hoped—even if they no longer expected with cer- 
tainty—to conclude the campaign against the Soviet Union satisfactorily in 
1941 in so far as they might manage to deprive the enemy of the basis to 
rehabilitate and redispose his forces and to reduce the German army in the 
east to the size which they had envisaged and for which alone they had 
prepared, With these objectives in mind, they concentrated their attention on 
Leningrad and the industrial area of the Ukraine. 


(c) The Battle of the Ukraine and the Crimea 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 145) 


On 21 July, even before the conclusion of the battle of Uman, Army Group 
South command had informed the commanders-in-chief of its armies of the 
task of destroying enemy forces west of the Dnieper and of the direction of 
coming operations.?"? The main point of offensive effort was to be on the 
northern wing, which, possibly in co-operation with parts of Army Group 
Centre, was to advance on the Donets industrial area. Zaporozhye, 
Dnepropetrovsk, and Cherkassy were envisaged as possible bridgeheads for 
crossing the Dnieper, depending on the point of main effort, for Seventeenth 
Army and Armoured Group 1. After capturing bridgeheads south of Kiev, 
Sixth Army was also to advance to the south-east. Because of the distant 
operational objectives, the army group wanted to reach the Dnieper as rapidly 
as possible and extend its envelopment as far eastward as possible, while the 
Army High Command insisted on a close encirclement near Uman.”” While 
the army group was thus intent upon assembling its mobile units in the 
Dnieper bend for rehabilitation before the impending operations, Hitler and 
Haider insisted on pursuing the enemy to the south via Pervomaysk in order 
to force him to accept battle west of the Bug and to reach the Black Sea as 
quickly as possible.?7' 

Between 4 and 7 August the situation of the army group changed as a result 
of strong, dangerous enemy thrusts from the area around Kiev and from the 
direction of Ovruch. The commander-in-chief of Sixth Army believed that the 


« DGFP p xiii, No. 265, p. 431- 

ne H.Gr. Sida, Directive No. 4, 21 July 1941, in Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pr. 1, 265 ff, 
appendix 17, MGFA P-114c. 

as Army High Command, directive for the continuation of operations, 28 July 1941, and 
supplementary directive, 31 July 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fos. 163 ff., 185 ff. 

™ Halder, Diaries, 1150 (4 Aug. 1941): Sodenstern’s report on this action and Halder’s 
arguments. Cf. also ibid. 1171 (1t Aug. 1941). 
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Soviet Fifth Army could cause the collapse of his northern wing.*? He based 
his judgement on identified transport movements between Chemigov and 
Ovruch, which, however, Halder correctly interpreted as evacuation measures. 
Reichenau viewed the exhaustion of his own troops as the main danger and 
therefore demanded mobile units and an earlier attack by the southern wing of 
Army Group Centre. This demand again raised the problem of eliminating 
enemy resistance at the boundary between the two army groups in the Pripet 
area, still a controversial subject between Hitler and the army leaders. Since 
Hitler’s directive of 19 July,*3 the elimination of that resistance had been 
assigned primarily to Second Army and Second Armoured Army. On the basis 
of a directive of the commander-in-chief of the army of 28 July, itself based on 
Hitler’s directive, and the supplementary directive, XXIV Armoured Corps of 
Armoured Group 2 launched a large-scale attack on 12 August to Support and 
cover the attack of Second Army in the clirection of Gomel. The aim of this 
attack was to cut off the Soviet Fifth Army and support a thrust by Sixth Army 
north of Kiev. As described above, however, Sixth Army was under heavy 
attack and thus not able to carry out such an offensive movement.?% 

On the whole the army group command considered the situation in front of 
Seventeenth Army, Armoured Group 1, and Eleventh Army on 8 August to be 
favourable. Halder spoke of a complete destruction of the southern wing of the 
Red Army, now too weak to undertake an offensive operation in the Ukraine, 
in the battle of Uman. From the number of destroyed and shattered enemy 
units he concluded that Army Group South was sufficiently strong to fulfil its 
task; perhaps it would even be able to support Army Group Centre (i.e. by 
transferring troops).?*5 

The intensification of Soviet attacks against Sixth Army completely changed 
this favourable picture. Now the transfer of mobile units (I Armoured Corps), 
to be replaced in Armoured Group 1 by Hungarian and Italian mobile units, 
seemed necessary to support this army, which was to halt its attack on Kiev. 
Moreover, ‘Group Schwedler’ had to be strengthened by army group reserves 
and transfers from Seventeenth Army for a counter-attack against the enemy 
penetration at Boguslav. This unexpected splitting of the armoured group for 
thrusts across the two wings of the army group and its involvernent in defens- 
ive battles was carried out primarily at the expense of preparations for the fast 


operation beyond the Dnieper, which formed the centre of the German 
concept. 


2 [bid. 1167 (10 Aug. 1941); teletype message frorn Army Group South to ops. dept., Army 
General Staff, 9 Aug. 1941: Hauck, Stidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 294, appendix 25; directive of Army 
Group South, No. 5, 10 Aug. 1941, ibid. 299, appendix 26, MGFA P-114c. 

23° Hitler's War Directives, No. 33, pp. 5 ff. 

24 Cf. n. 220 above; situation conference Army Group Centre, 27 July 1941. Cf. sect. I.1.1(6) 
at n. 167; Guderian, Panzer Leader, 98-9; Halder, Diaries, 1076-7 (26 July 1941). Bock 
(Tagebuch, 26 July 1941, BA-MA N 22/9) emphasizes the lack of a clear objective, as the offensive 
elimination of a threat to a flank had developed into an encirclement attack. 

“28 Halder, Diaries, 1163-4 (8 Aug. 1941). 
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* On 12 August the use of mobile units Hitler demanded against Nikolaev and 
the mouth of the Dnieper—about which the army group had serious reserva- 
tions as the enemy facing Eleventh Army was withdrawing towards Odessa in 
the south and important enemy units could no longer be encircled—led to a 
directive of the commander-in-chief of the army to Army Group South in- 
tended to take into account its intentions with regard to a continuation of the 
attack beyond the Dnieper as well as Hitler’s desire for the attack to be 
directed towards the Black Sea.?** The directive ordered Army Group South to 
prepare to cross the Dnieper and to establish bridgeheads across the river early 
where sufficient forces were available. In conjunction with this operation 
Eleventh Army, together with Armoured Group 1, was to defeat the enemy 
between the mouth of the river and Zaporozhye and gain bridgeheads for the 
crossing to the Crimea as well as towards the Sea of Azov. For the fighting in 
the Crimea, three mountain divisions were to be transferred from Seventeenth 
Army. The occupation of the coast was to be left to the Romanians. 

Reinforced with mobile units of Germany’s allies, Armoured Group I was 
to reach the Dnieper between Zaporozhye and Kremenchug and conquer 
Dnepropetrovsk as a bridgehead as soon as possible; the armoured corps sent 
to take Nikolaev was, after fulfilling its task, to attack in the general direction 
of Zaporozhye, to prevent an enemy escape to the south, and gain river 
crossings for Eleventh Army near Kherson, Berislav, Nikopol, and 
Zaporozhye. Parts of the group were to reach the Dnieper between 
Kremenchug and Cherkassy and hold their positions there until the arrival of 
Seventeenth Army. In contrast, Sixth Army was to wait; instead of III Ar- 
moured Corps, as had been planned, only an armoured division was to be 
brought up, but in accordance with Sixth Army’s changed task—to bring 
about the ‘disintegration’ of the Soviet Fifth Army—it was to abandon its 
attack on Kiev. Fhe further tasks east of the Dnieper were outlined as follows: 
occupation of the Crimea and the industrial area around Kharkov, and later 
the Donets basin. The point of main effort of the army group thus shifted to 
Seventeenth Army, which was to advance ‘in the general direction of 
Voroshilovgrad and Stalingrad’. For this purpose Eleventh Army had to 
provide several of its own units to cover the flanks of the advance, and on the 
left wing Sixth Army, with cover in the direction of Kiev, was to advance north 
of Seventeenth Army in echelon to the left. The main task of Armoured Group 
1 was to push forward the attack on Kharkov. 

The directive clearly shows that at this point the Army High Command was 
thinking neither of co-operation between Army Group South and ‘Guderian’s 
army group’ in the form of an encirclement operation nor of a concentration 
of the main effort around Kiev, as envisaged in the directive. The main 
objective of the attack was to drive a wedge across the Dnieper towards the 


26 QOKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IS) No. 1436/41, 12 Aug. 1941 to H.Gr. Stid, BA-MA RH 2/v. 
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east Ukranian industrial area, Eliminating enemy resistance at the boundary 
between the two army groups was considered to be a tactical problem. 

Beyond the operational objective, it is interesting that, with the attack of the 
Italian and Hungarian mobile units, the detaching of an armoured corps from 
Armoured Group 1 was already envisaged for the attack on Moscow, and that 
Halder obviously expected primarily to pursue the defeated enemy beyond the 
Dnieper and not to encounter organized resistance on a large scale from the 
Red Army there. 

The attack of XXXXVIII Armoured Corps with 16th Armoured Division 
and the Leibstandarte—i.e. a mobile brigade—succeeded in capturing 
Nikolaev and Kherson. Haider therefore envisaged an attack on Odessa as 
early as 16 August and did not exclude an evacuation of the Crimea. 
Ostashkov was taken by soth Infantry Division, but the Romanian attack on 
Kiev came to a halt short of its objective. On 21 August Halder concluded: ‘No 
Odessa, no Crirmea.”?”? 

While, with the exception of Odessa, the situation in the area of Eleventh 
Army, Seventeenth Army, and Armoured Group 1 developed largely as ex- 
pected during August—that is, the Dnieper had been reached and bridgeheads 
established at Dnepropetrovsk, Kremenchug, and Cherkassy—Sixth Army 
remaincd tied down under the pressure of the attacks on Kiev and those from 
the Pripet marshes. The possibility of an offensive co-operation with Second 
Army emerged only on 20 August, when Second Army had captured Gomel. 
Now the Army High Command also urged such action, though pointing to the 
danger that the right wing of Army Group Centre could be halted ‘by highest 
authority’, which would entail a delay of its own plans to have Army Group 
Centre advance towards Moscow.?# 

While as late as 18 August Sixth Army command did not expect the Soviet 
Fifth Army to avoid contact, Halder and the atmy group command pressed for 
a rapid pursuit of the enemy. In spite of the addition of 11th Armoured 
Division, Sixth Army hesitated to start this action because of the condition of 
roads and bridges in the area. The army group command now clearly shifted 
the point of main effort of future operations, and the bulk of its forces, to 
Seventeenth Army, to which it also assigned the reorganized ‘Group 
Schwedler’.?9 

This was the situation obtaining at the time of the arrival of Hitler’s decision 
of 21 August on co-operation between Army Groups South and Centre, which 
was to go far beyond the previously envisaged close co-operation of their inner 
wings.?*° 

Hitler’s directive contained no basically new ideas; it was rather an expres- 
sion of impatience with the long delay in eliminating enemy resistance in the 
Pripet area, an objective now stipulated in the form ofa clear order, taking into 

a7 Halder, Diaries, 1192 (21 Aug. [g4t). 
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account the situation only in so far as it no longer demanded the encirclement 
of the enemy in his previous combat area but rather the encirclement and 
destruction of the Soviet Fifth Army, even if it attempted to avoid contact, by 
the inner wings of Army Groups Centre and South before it could regroup in 
a new position along the Desna and the Sula. Army Group Centre was 
ordered, regardless of later operations, to employ as much force as might be 
necessary to achieve this objective. Hitler expected only a limited intervention 
of Army Group South in this encirclement operation, in which Armoured 
Group 2 was to take a major role, as Sixth Army had to cross the Dnieper and 
in any case would arrive too late to concentrate significant forces on the right 
wing. Again making clear the difference between his views and those con- 
tained in the Army High Command’s memorandum of 18 August," Hitler 
designated the rapid conquest of the Crimea as the next objective of Army 
Group South. 

In his directive to Army Group Centre, Halder evidently did not assume 
that Hitler’s decision was final and insusceptible of interpretation. For he 
merely ordered those parts of Gomel and Chernigov that could be reached to 
be captured in order to intercept the Soviet Fifth Army.?” He limited the use 
of Armoured Group 2 to those parts of Guderian’s mobile units which were 
‘not needed for other tasks of the army group and were ready for action or 
mobile’. Guderian, who was probably scarcely aware of the background of 
this limitation, argued against this action. He referred to the road and fuel 
situation and to the need for the mobile troops to be repienished, assuming 
that they would be needed for the coming advance on Moscow.’* A conver- 
sation between Guderian and Hitler, suggested by Halder and Bock, about the 
technical difficulties of the operation ordered for the armoured group ended 
with the confirmation of the new objective. Guderian’s proposal there and 
then to use the entire armoured groups fed to a dispute with Bock and 


a Thid. 1055 ff. (95). In his ‘study’ of 22 Aug. Hitler had already rejected as ‘not worth 
considering’ the idea of making an envelopment movement east of Kiev dependent on the 
participation of Army Group South. Cf. . 214 above. 

* OKW/GenStdH/Op.Abt. to H.Gr. Sid, 22 Aug. 1941: Hauck Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 332, 
appendix 31, MGFA P-114c. Amplification and confirmation after conferences on 23 Aug. in 
directive (Op.Abt. No. 31741/41 to H.Gr. Sid and Mitte, 24 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, pp. 
199 ff,). 

*1 Cf. n. 232 above and directive OKH/GenStdH/Op. Abt. (IM), 23 Aug. 1941 to H.Gr. Mitte, 
BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, p, 202, 

74 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 101. Bock had attempted to ‘slow’ Guderian as late as 21 Aug.; he 
sought primarily not to expand the success away from the main direction of attack but to push for 
rehabilitation. The first papers for the operation eastward were ready on 22 Aug. Cf. Bock, 
Tagebuch, 69 (22 Aug. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; there also Bock’s conversation with Brauchitsch as 
the basis of the Army High Command directive of 24 Aug. 1941 cited in n. 232 above. 

"8 Halder (Diaries, 1196. 24 Aug. 1941) severely criticized Guderian’s ‘caving in’. Guderian 
resolutely defended himself in Panzer Leader (101). It cannot be assumed that Guderian consid- 
ered it his task to debate with Hitler the war-economy aspects involved in deciding on the point 
of main effort. He evidently did not bring himself to state simply that his armoured units were no 
longer mobile or ready for action (as the Army High Command assumed on 24 Aug.). On 22 Aug. 
he had flatly rejected this operation in a conversation with Bock. Cf. Bock, Tagehuch, 22, 23 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA N 22/9. 
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considerabie friction in regard to the envisaged operation.2* No joint com- 
mand was established for those parts of both army groups that were supposed 
to co-operate in the new operation. 

After Guderian had brought up XXXXVII Armoured Corps from the area 
around Roslavl, the offensive of Armoured Group 2 made rapid progress. 
With 17th Armoured Division on the left wing, the armoured group advanced 
towards the Desna on a broad front on 25 August. XXIV Armoured Corps 
advanced with 3rd Armoured Division towards Novgorod—Severskiy and was 
able to capture the local bridge over the Desna intact, an essential condition 
for a rapid continuation of the advance.” 

Second Army continued its attack with 7th Infantry Division towards 
Chernigov but was not able to advance as rapidly as the right wing of the 
armoured group, which was thus exposed to Soviet counter-attacks and did 
not reach its first objective, to cross the Desna at Korop. In the following days 
Armoured Group 2 suffered heavy attacks on its flanks against the Desna 
bridgehead, which was still being developed, and against the attack spearheads 
pushing out from it. The threat on the eastern flank proved to be so great that 
Guderian requested the release of his third armoured corps, of which the SS 
division ‘Das Reich’ and the reinforced infantry regiment ‘GroBdeutschland’ 
were sent to join him.?%* 

At the end of August Army Group South had reached its assembly areas for 
the crossing of the Dnieper by Seventeenth Army and Armoured Group E. It 
considered the strong enemy artillery fire as a feint to conceal the basic 
intention to withraw from the Dnieper after the completion of positions 
further to the east. The logical conclusion for the German forces was to cross 
the river rapidly and pursue the enemy to avoid having to attack another deep 
system of enemy positions. In reality this meant that the army group command 
had decided to order its exhausted troops to undertake this operation with 
‘their last remaining strength’ and without a rest.2” Seventeenth Army was to 
make the main effort of the attack and cross the Dnieper near Kremenchug at 
as many places as possible. The bridgehead Dnepropetrovsk, which still had to 


6 Bock held XXXXVI Armd. Corps back--Guderian demanded it on 27 Aug.—so as to have 
at least one mobile unit for Moscow and for crisis situations. Cf. Bock, Tagebuch, 7§ (27 Aug. 
194t), BA-MA N 22/9; Halder, Diaries, 1203 (27 Aug. 941). On that day Hitler wanted to use an 
additional armoured corps (XX XX) on the left wing of Army Group Centre to envelop the enemy 
facing Sixteenth Army. Bock on the other hand wanted to have IJ Corps of Army Group North 
begin its attack to the south-east in order to keep his own forces together for the attack on 
Moscow. 

27 For Halder’s criticism of Guderian’s ambitious reach towards the east see Diaries, 1198 (25 
Aug. 1941), Cf. also Guderian, Panzer Leader, 102-3. 

28 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 10§; Halder, Diaries, 1204-5 (28 Aug.—5 Sept. 1941). 

a9 Cf. the directive of Army Group South, No. 7, 28 Aug. 1941: Hauck, Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 
1, 348 ff, appendix 36, MGFA P-t14c; H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 28 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/72, 
with the conclusion that the enemy was beginning to withdraw from large areas. Guidelines of 
Army High Command, 28 Aug., envisaged placing Gudcrian’s army group under Army Group 
South once Sixth Army had crossed the Dnieper, in accordance with the closer encirclement 
ordered by Hitler, while Army Group South considered co-operation with Armd. Group 2 to be 
probable only in the Kharkov area. 
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be supplied largely over a captured floating bridge and a footbridge, was to be 
expanded by the three formations of III Armoured Corps there to eliminate 
the enemy artillery and make possible the crossing of at least one armoured 
and one motorized division with their heavy equipment. In fact, however, in 
the following days it was not possible to reduce enemy activity to an extent 
that would permit an orderly transfer of units to the east bank of the Dnieper. 
On the contrary, the three divisions lost a total of about 300 men each day. 

On 1 September the chief of the general staff of Army Group South 
contacted Second Army command to co-ordinate the issuing of orders on the 
left wing, and immediately made clear that because of the river plains and the 
lack of river-crossing equipment Sixth Army was dependent on assistance 
from Second Army.“' He mentioned the area of Sumy as the objective for 
Armoured Group 2 and the line between Priluki and Romny for Second 
Army.” He justified this operation again as being in the best interests of Army 
Group Centre, because the elimination of enemy forces between the Dnieper 
and Kharkov would secure the southern flank for the great attack on Moscow. 
The expected ‘battle of Poltava’, as Sodenstern called it, thus appeared 
decisive for the campaign. After this battle, Sodenstern expected only ‘expedi- 
tions’ to occupy the country, as the enemy would be completely and defini- 
tively eliminated by the operation now beginning. 

Sodenstern’s remarks were caused by an order from the operations depart- 
ment of the Army General Staff received on 30 August to the effect that Army 
Group Centre was to make preparations to place the divisions of Second Army 
under Guderian’s armoured group after Second Army had crossed the Desna 
‘for further operations with Army Group South’, The army headquarters and 
‘parts of Second Army not needed for further operations south of the Desna’ 
were to be placed at the disposal of Army Group Centre. The number of ‘parts 
needed’ therefore depended also on the demands of Army Group South.*? 
This decision seemed to recognize that the coming operation would be di- 
rected by Army Group South and no Jonger be merely an intensified effort, for 
which Army Group Centre would be responsible, to eliminate enemy forces at 
the boundary between the two groups.?4 

With the conquest and expansion of the bridgeheads across the Dnieper 
between Berislay (Eleventh Army) and Kremenchug (Seventeenth Army) on 


4° Report IIL. Pz.K., 7 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/51. 

«! HLGr, Sid/Ia, KTB, 31 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/74; Hauck, Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 356, 
appendix 38, MGFA P-114¢, 

™2 Copies were sent to the chief of staff of Army Group Centre and the chief of the operations 
department. Sodenstern believed he would be able to free at least twelve divisions for the attack 
on Moscow, provided Second Army and Armd. Group 2 pushed on across the Desna: H.Gr, Siid/ 
la, KTB, 1 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 109 1/72. 

431 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (1) No. 31754/41, 30 Aug. 1941 to Army Groups Centre and South, 
BA-MA RH 2A. 1326. 

“4 On the other hand, Halder expected Second Army (of which elements would continue to 
move eastward} and Armd. Group 2 to be available after the ‘intermezzo’ as of 10 Sept. (Diaries, 
r2roff.: 36 Aug. 1941). 
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30-21 August and 2 September, the army group gained starting-positions 
south of Kiev. The stiffening of enemy resistance and the realization that he 
was bringing up strong units from other sections of the front and areas further 
to the east changed the German assessment of his position after the end of 
August. It became clear that Stalin had ordered the Dnieper line to be held 
and that large numbers of enemy troops were confronting the army group. 
On 4 September Army Group South ordered Seventeenth Army to attack 
from its bridgehead near Kremenchug in the direction of the general line 
Mirgorod~Lubny in order to encircle the enemy forces on the middle Dnieper 
and in Kiev. Armoured Group 1 was to cover this movement on its right flank 
and advance via Krasnograd towards Poltava.*45 (See the Annexe Volume, No. 
12.) 

On 6 September, in an order largely identical with the plans of the Army 
General Staff and its directive of 10 September 1941, the Wehrmacht High 
Command instructed Armoured Group 1, now reinforced with infantry div- 
isions (but without UI Armoured Corps), to carry out the encirclement and 
Seventeenth Army to carry out the attack on Poltava. The purpose of that 
change was the fastest possible accomplishment of the envelopment. Only two 
corps of Seventeenth Army were engaged against Poltava and Krasnograd. As 
aconsequence of this distribution of forces strong mobile units were tied down 
in protracted operations against the pocket east of Kiev, and the army group 
advanced more slowly than planned after the conclusion of the battle. 

Of course Army Group Centre and Guderian pressed for the bringing up of 
the armoured forces of Army Group South after Armoured Group 2 for its 
part had several times found itself hard pressed. But the command of Army 
Group Centre was concentrating its attention only on the operation against 
Moscow—which, according to Brauchitsch and Halder during a visit to Bock’s 
headquarters on 2 September, would now certainly be carried out—and 
insisted that all available forces be released soon for that objective.*47 

On 9 September Guderian with his XXIV Armoured Corps crossed the 
Seym, and on 10 September 3rd Armoured Division reached Romny and thus 
the objective for the meeting with Armoured Group 1. But this group had not 
been able to make sufficiently rapid progress because of the difficuity of the 
Dnieper crossing and the almost impassable muddy roads; Guderian’s units 
therefore proceeded to Lovitsa. On 6 September Second Army attacked 
towards the Desna and was able to take Chernigov three days later. The first 
: “5 H.Gr, Sid/la, KTB, 4 Sept. 1941: Hauck, Sidliches Gebict, pt. 1, 359, appendix 39, MGFA 

1 4c. 


46 Hitler’s War Directives, No. 35 (6 Sept. 1941), pp o6ff. On the acceptance of the operational 
idea ‘Moscow’ cf. Halder, Diaries, 1208-9 (30 Aug. 1941); also sect. 11.7.1(6) at n. 205. The 
operation of Acmy Group South was to be carried out as fast as possible, which explains the 
employment of 3 armoured and 3 motorized infautry divisions in the direction of Romny. The 
bulk of Seventeenth Army was to attack in the direction of Poltava and Kharkov, supported by 1 
armoured and 1 infantry division (mot.). This confirmed the plan of 12 Aug., H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 
6 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/72. 

47 Bock, Tagebuch, 81-2 ( Sept. 1941), BA-MA'N 22/9. 
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signs of disintegration became apparent in the Soviet units now threatened by 
envelopment on several sides. From the west, Sixth Army attacked on 3 
September and was able to establish the first contact with the spearheads of 
Second Army seven days: later. 

Nevertheless, the decisive thrust by Army Group South was delayed. After 
building up the necessary supplies and constructing a suitable bridge, the 
spearhead of Armoured Group 1 attacked from the bridgehead at 
Kremenchug with XXXXVIII Annoured Corps on 12 September. The 
bridgehead at Dnepropetrovsk, which had been held with heavy losses, was to 
be opened from the rear by 13th Armoured Division of HI Armoured Corps, 
attacking likewise from Kremenchug along the Dnieper. On 13 September the 
part of the pincer movement of Armoured Group 1 attacking from the south- 
west had already reached Lubny, where both armoured spearheads met. The 
first ring, albeit still weak, was closed near Lokhvitsa on 15 September. In 
addition to this broad envelopment of the main forces of the Soviet south-west 
front, the Dnieper crossing by the right wing of Sixth Army at Rechitsa made 
possible a complete encirclement of Kiev, which fell on.19 September. Pro- 
tected on the left flank by XIV Armoured Corps, south of Kremenchug 
beyond the Dnieper, Seventeenth Army attacked Poltava. 

In addition to purely operational and tactical questions, the capture of Kiev 
raised serious problems concerning the safety of the troops in the city. On 13 
September Sixth Army command ordered that until the area of the city had 
been completely cleared of all forms of enemy resistance, German troops 
would be permitted to remain there only with written permission of the army 
headquarters. At the same time an order was issued concerning the securing 
of stocks and the maintaining of order in Kiev. After the fighting in the city 
came to an end on 19 September, it became evident not only that all important 
material had been removed and the railway lines destroyed but also that 
extensive acts of destruction had been prepared for the time after the fighting 
by the use of numerous explosive charges to be detonated by remote control. 
As a result of a tip from an anonymous source, on 19 September goth Light 
Division learnt of explosive charges planted in large buildings suitable as 
quarters for staffs and troops. An extensive, partially successful, search was 
begun, but on 24 September an explosion next to the main post office in a 
depot for captured equipment and ammunition started a large fire which 
spread rapidly and could not be extinguished by Fire Brigade Regiment 
Sachsen. To contain the fire, Sapper Battalion 99 and demolition squads from 


a4 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. {I} No. 1494/44, To Sept. 1941, Weisung fiir die Fortfihrung der 
Operationen [Directive for the continuation of operations], BA-MA RH 2/1326, pp. 209 ff. Hauck 
{Siidtiches Gebiet, pt. 1, 128-9, MGFA P-11t4c} offers a summary of the coming battles from the 
perspective of the army group, which for reasons of space can be treated here only very briefly. Cf. 
Rohricht, Kesselschlacht, 59 ff.; Haupt, Kiew, 10off., with literature on the history of numerous 
units. 

™* Gen. Kdo KXIX. AK/la, KTS, 1 July—3t Sept. 1941, annexe 1, BA-MA, XXEX. AK, 5147/ 
3. 
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ggth and 71st Infantry divisions cleared large fire-breaks.* The conflagration 
was finally put out on 29 September, by additional German soldiers, technical 
emergency units, and city and German fire brigades. Sapper Battalion 99 was 
proud of having ‘rendered in exemplary fashion a great service in saving the 
city of Kiev through the personal efforts of every individual involved’. The 
losses in dead and injured ir this incident caused Hitler to forbid the taking of 
such risks again. ‘Partisans and Jews’ were blamed for the original fire and 
repeated flare-ups, and were shot on the spot. This marked the beginning of 
one of the most ghastly massacres of the war. Military Administration Head- 
quarters 195 had to be removed; the commander of 113th Infantry Division 
was to take over the role of commandant of the city. These incidents of arson 
with the resulting losses—among others, Colonel Freiherr von Seidlitz und 
Gohlau of the Army General Staff died in the fire in Kiev—were one of the 
reasons for the order concerning the behaviour of German troops in the east 
issued by the commander-in-chief of Sixth Army, Field Marshal von 
Reichenau, on 10 October 1941.?*' They also confirmed Hitler’s view that large 
fortified cities should not be taken by direct attack, especially not with ar- 
moured units, but should be bypassed, encircled, and forced to surrender by 
means of artillery fire and air attacks. Referring to Kiev, on 7 October 1941 
Hitler expanded this principle to include not only Moscow and Leningrad but 
also other Jarge Soviet cities, and repeated his prohibition against sending 
troops into these cities, so as not to expose them to losses through enemy 
explosive devices or other forms of sabotage. The effects of Hitler’s often 
repeated basic order on this procedure will be examined at the appropriate 
point. It should, however, be noted here that neither Kiev nor Dnepropetrovsk 
nor Kharkov was destroyed and ‘obliterated’ by bombing and shelling, as the 
German forces needed these transportation centres and their buildings for 
staffs, depots, and other supply installations. Moreover, the common interest 
of the occupiers and a large part of the native population in maintaining a 
functioning infrastructure led to relations based to a considerable degree on 
mutual agreement in this regard. 

On 25 September most of the fighting in the pocket east of Kiev ended. The 
end of the ‘battle of Kiev’, as this operation was later called, gave rise to the 
hope among German military leaders that, with relatively slight forces, they 
would be able to conquer the Crimean peninsula and cross over to the 


4° Report on fire-fighting by Sapper Bn. 99: 99 Lgt. Div., war diary, annexe to vol. v, BA-MA 
RH 26-99/16; also XXIX Army Corps, war diary, annexe, reports of 20 Sept.—19 Nov. 1941, BA- 
MA, XXIX. AK, 15192/7. Generally orders were to seek out ‘party activists and Jews' as 
instigators and hostages after acts of sabotage. This was justified by references to existing 
guidelines and to evidence provided by the population. 

* Other militarily justified reasons were Soviet atrecities against German prisoners of war and 
reports of attacks on military hospitals, individual sentries, and similar mcidents mentioned in 
‘Erfahrungen aus den flingsten Kampfen’ of 28 June 1941. Individual passages of this order can 
be found in previous instructions from Foreign Armies East as well as from the general for special 
tasks in the Army High Command. However, the rounding up and subsequent execution of the 
Jewish population of Kiev cannot be justified by any reference to a military threat. 
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Caucasus before the beginning of winter. In their view, the enormous losses 
suffered by the Red Army in the three months of the campaign justified the 
assumption that the attack on Moscow, ‘Operation Typhoon’, could still 
succeed in spite of the advanced season.”>? For the necessary massing of forces, 
Army Group South was required to transfer two corps commands and ten 
divisions—among them one armoured division and two motorized infantry 
divisions—to Army Group Centre immediately after the victory east of Kiev. 
It thus retained only two armoured corps for operations over the erat dis- 
tances to the Caucasus. 

For its new tasks the army group was reorganized; the Romanian units 
which remained under its command were assigned to Eleventh Army Head- 
quarters, but with the important change that the Romanian Fourth Army was 
withdrawn completely from the German area of command and placed under 
the sole command of Antonescu for the siege of Odessa. Along with their 
corps command, the three Hungarian brigades were placed under the ‘Group 
von Roques’, which at the same time exercised command authority in the rear 
area of the army. In this capacity it also contained two additional Hungarian 
brigades with a corps staff, the Slovak security division, and three German 
security divisions. The Italian expeditionary corps, only partially motorized 
and assigned to III Armoured Corps, was not an adequate replacement for 
XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, which had been transferred. In accordance with 
the plans for further operations, Army Group South took III Armoured Corps 
under its command even before the new attacks in the east in order to have a 
mobile formation, ‘Group Mackensen’, ready for use as the situation re- 
quired.*3 (See the Annexe Volume, No. 13.) 

The advance of Eleventh and Seventeenth Armies at first assumed the form 
of a pursuit. On 17 September this caused Halder and Sodenstern to consider 
ordering Armoured Group 1 in future to advance not to the east or north-east, 
but to the south-east on the shortest route to Rostov.** Halder estimated that 
the armoured group could reach the Donets industrial region at approximately 
the same time as Seventeenth Army, which was advancing rapidly from 
Kharkov and was supposed to reach the city before the enemy could construct 
new defensive positions and reorganize his units. With the main task of 
securing the northern flank of the army group, Sixth Army was to follow 
Seventeenth Army in echelon. The problem of protecting the flanks of the two 
army groups in the event of a rapid advance of Seventeenth as well as Second 
Army towards Kursk was to be solved by having Sixth Army follow after them, 
moving towards the Donets industrial region. Army Group South, while 


a2 According to figures of Army Group South (Ia, KTB, 26 Sepr. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/73), 
this battle resulted in the capture of 665,000 Soviet soldiers, 3,018 artillery pieces, 884 tanks, and 
418 anti-tank guns. On the question of the expected duration of the war in connection with the 
late start of Typhoon ef. sect. 11.1.1(6) at n. 216. 

a3 H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 16 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/73. 

383 Ibid., 17 Sept. 1941, and order No. 2216/41, 20 Sept. 1941. According to this order, Armd. 
Group 1 was first to open the bridgehead of Dnepropetrovsk and capture the Samara bridges as 
a precondition for the transport of supplies beyond the river. 
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recognizing the need to employ 2 mobile unit along this boundary to provide 
flexible cover for the area, was not able to detach forces for that purpose from 
the now reduced Armoured Group 1°5:—except possibly XXXXVII Ar- 
moured Corps, which was to be transferred to Army Group Centre—until 
Sixth Army arrived. It should be noted that, because of the great success in the 
‘battle of Kiev’, Halder regarded the danger of a Soviet thrust from the south- 
east and east to be so improbable that he believed the transfer of an additional 
armoured group to this flank, as had been considered by the Wehrmacht High 
Command and thus by Hitler, to be unnecessary, and that it was also Halder 
who planned and approved the eccentric attack by Kleist’s armoured group.?* 
Indeed, he considered the rapid thrust of Armoured Group I to be necessary 
‘not because of concern that the enemy will organize stronger resistance—for 
lack of the necessary forces he is no longer able to do that—but because he 
may withdraw large forces which can then no longer be caught’. Halder did 
not rule out a Soviet withdrawal as far as the Don. 

Army Group South was optimistic but believed that the situation was not 
without problems and that heavy fighting still lay ahead.*57 Enemy resistance 
was also stiffening along the Dnieper between Melitopol and Zaporozhye. 
This development was believed to be connected with a build-up of enemy 
forces around Kharkov. Although these forces were not considered to have a 
very high combat value, it was to be expected that Seventeenth Army would 
experience heavy fighting before reaching the industrial area.*s* At the bridge- 
head in Dnepropetrovsk, however, enemy pressure began to decline as a result 


8 ‘The idea of transferring Armd. Group 1 to Army Group Centre to provide flank cover for 
the offensive against Moscow came from the Wehrmacht High Command and was presented to 
Armd. Group | by Warlimont on 21 Sept.: H.Gr. Sid/Ia, KTB, 21 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/ 
73. On the other hand, as early 2s 18 Sept. Haider had discussed with Jod! the use of parts of 
Armd. Group t in co-operation with Eleventh Army to attack Rostov: Haider, Diaries, 1244. On 
2t Sept. this approach seemed to the army group to offer the only chance, in the event of 
favourable weather, of occupying the oilfields north of the Caucasus in 1941. 

26 Chief of the operations department to the operations department (Ia) of Army Group South, 
20 Sept. 1941, regarding the question of whether the Army High Command intended to issue a 
directive confirming that ‘the approval of the Fiihrer and Supreme Commander has yet to be 
obtained regarding the intentions of the C.-in-C. of the army, and especially for the use of Artnd. 
Group 1 to reach the Sea of Azov and Rostov on the Don, which has not yet been proposed to 
him’. Hitler gave his consent: H.Gr. Sitd/Ia, KTB, 21 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH tg 1/73; OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abt. (1S) No. 1523/41, Weisung fir die Forfihrung der Operation der 
Heeresgruppe Sud [Directive for the continuation of the operation by Army Group South], 21 
Sept. tg41, ibid. For Halder’s assessment of the enemy’s situation and quote, 23 Sept. 1941, see 
ibid., fos. 94 ff. 

7 Situation analysis of Army Group South, 23 Sept. 1941, ibid.: Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 
1, 376 ff, appendix 46, and intelligence (le) assessment of cnemy’s situation, ibid. 379, MGFA P- 
Lege. 

28 On 21 Sept. Heusinger and Sodenstern diseussed whether Kharkov or the industrial area 
further south should be attacked. Aceording to the directive of the Army High Command, both 
were to be attacked by Seventeenth Army, Kharkov to be taken first, then Voroshilovgrad with the 
industrial area, and subsequently the Don crossings. This task was similar to that given them on 
12 Aug, (cf. n. 226 above). The operations department of the army group and Seventeenth Army 
headquarters were agreed that the industrial area had priority and that Kharkov possessed more 
prestige value. The quiek capture of Kharkov would depend on the addition of a mobile unit to 
Seventeenth Army: H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 25 Sept. 1941. BA-MA RH 1g 1/73. 
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of the withdrawal of the siege forces, which were then transferred to the front 
facing Seventeenth Army. 

- The indications of the future line of operations given to the commanders-in- 
chief of the armies and the commanders of the armoured group and ‘Group 
von Roques’ in a preliminary orientation on 21 September were defined more 
precisely by the Army High Command.*® Generaily, while keeping its north- 
ern flank covered, the army group was to occupy the Crimea and the eastern 
Ukraine and establish positions for advancing into the Caucasus by crossing 
both the strait of Kerch and the Don, A new element, compared with earlier 
deliberations, was the planned attack by Armoured Group 1 from the area 
around Kremenchug, first along the Dnieper to the south in order to turn 
the flank of the Soviet Dnieper defences, including Cherkassy and 
Dnepropetrovsk. Subsequently the armoured group was to tum east and 
concentrate on the industrial area on the north bank of the Don. Eleventh 
Army was still to occupy the Crimea and advance along the northern coast of 
the Sea of Azov towards Rostov. Seventeenth Army’s orders were expanded to 
include, in addition to Kharkov, a thrust towards Voroshilovgrad to occupy the 
Don crossings between the mouth of the Sal and the Tsirskaya, not far from 
the narrowest point between the Don and the Volga at Stalingrad. Sixth Army 
was to cover the deep northern flank of Seventeenth Army and to advance via 
Belgorod and occupy the bank of the Don on both sides of Pavlosk. There was 
no order to secure the southern flank of Army Group Centre. 

The attack by Eleventh Army on the isthmus of Perekop had as its objective 
the Crimea, but the situation around Odessa had not developed favourably for 
the Romanians. As without Odessa the urgently needed supply-route via the 
Black Sea could not be used,” the use of German units to capture the city 
seemed to be the logical solution. The army group suggested transferring two 
or three units from the west, but the Anny High Command immediately 
rejected this. The vague hope remained that the occupation of the Crimea 
would induce the enemy to abandon Odessa. In the end the surrounded Soviet 
troops evacuated the city in the middle of October. As the besiegers failed to 
notice this action in time, they were unable to interfere effectively with the 
removal of troops and equipment.** 

All tentative objectives mentioned here were summarized in a directive of 
the army group command on 25 September.” The ‘Group von Roques’ was 


a9 Sources as in n. 256 above, 

© Forstmeier, Odessa, 125 (strength of Soviet Black Sea Fleet during the fighting for Odessa). 

* The deliberations of Halder and the army group tcgarding the capture of the Crimea can be 
followed in both relevant war diaries after 15 Aug. As early as 20 Aug. the army group doubted 
that the Romanians alone would be able to take Odessa. Hitter decided to leave the capture of the 
city to the Romanians under Antonescu’s command, but the Army High Command simultane- 
ously alerted the army group that Eleventh Army should be held ready to intervene if necessary: 
H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 20 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 19/73. Not until 5 Oct., however, did Hitler 
decide to urge Antonescu to accept German assistance: KTB OR W i. 1069-7o (102). On the 
course of events as a whole cf. Forsumeier, Odessa, 33 ff. 

*t HGr, Siid, Directive No. 9, 2§ Sept. 1941, for the continuation of Operation Barbarossa in 
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additionally ordered to secure the sector of the Dnieper between Melitopol 
and Dnepropetrovsk, still held by the Red Army, and to tie down the enemy 
at the front by feints or real attacks until the attack by Armoured Group 1 
began to take effect. The Slovak Mobile Division, 132nd Infantry Division, 
and, after Kharkov had been reached, a clivision of Seventeenth Army formed 
the reserves of the army group. A special instruction was issued concerning 
allied units; on Hitler’s orders, they were to be employed as parts of larger 
German forces or together with them. 

The attack on the isthmus of Perekop began on 24 September with LIV 
Army Corps and 73rd and 46th Infantry Divisions (see the Annexe Volume, 
No. 14). Lack of cover and enemy air supremacy fed to heavy losses among the 
German troops. The other two corps of the army were involved in defensive 
fighting in the east. Within a few days the assessment of the enemy’s situation 
and intentions had changed completely. While Halder had assumed a week 
earlier that the Crimea could be taken in a surprise attack and the enemy also 
cut off west of Kerch,* Manstein was not able to capture the strongly 
fortified, narrow isthmus in one attack with only two divisions and all available 
artifiery.%4 The mountain corps, actually intended for the fighting in the 
Caucasus after the crossing of the Kerch strait, was sent into action immedi- 
ately on the northern wing of the army.*S After the southern part of 
the isthmus had been penetrated near Ishun, the advance came to a halt 
when a crisis arose in the Romanian Third Army following an attack by the 
Soviet Ninth Army. The offensive forces had to wait until a thrust by Ar- 
moured Group I weakened the position of this army and the Soviet Eighteenth 
Army. 

Because one of its armoured divisions was tied to Seventeenth Army, the 
attack of Armoured Group 1 across the Orel river and from Dnepropetrovsk 
did not advance as rapidly as expected. Nevertheless, on 1 October 
Zaporozhye was taken. The following day. the Soviet forces facing Eleventh 
Army found themselves in danger of being cut off and withdrew to the east. 
The two inner wings of the attack by Armoured Group 1 and Eleventh Army 
were able to encircle large elements of the enemy force near Berdyansk, thus 
opening the way to Mariupol. On 11 October IIT Armoured Corps reached the 


the Donets industrial area: Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. t, 386, appendix 49, MGFA P-i14c. 
Deliberations between Halder and Sodenstern after 23 Sept. in war diary of the army group, BA- 
MA RH 19 1/74; the authority was Hitler’s Directive No. 36, 22 Sept. 1941, pp. 154 ff. 


™ Halder, Dianes, 1240-1 (17 Sept. 1941); H.Gr. Sitd/la, KTB, same day; Lehmann, 
Letbstandarte, ti. 155. This was the only mobile unit available for the capture of Perekop. Because 
of the failure of the breakthrough attempe by 73rd Inf. Div., the division was pulled out and 
transferred to the defensive battles on the Sea of Azov. 

™ Manstein, Lose Victortes, 211-12; report AOK 11/Ia, 2§ Sept. togs. On 26 Sept. Eleventh 
Army demanded XXXXIX Mountain Corps for the Crimea, which left only one German corps 
for the thrust on the northern shore: H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 25, 26 Sept. t941, BA-MA RH 19 1/73. 

*%% ‘Phe heavy artillery and anti-tank battalions of ist and 4th Mountain Divs. continued to 
support the Romanian Third Army; moreover, 170th Inf. Div, was added to the army, which since 
August had been offered to the Romanians attacking Odessa. 
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Mius north of Taganrog. After 14 October cold weather and rain prevented a 
further advance.* 

On the northern wing of the army group, Seventeenth Army, whose units 
could be withdrawn only graduaily from the encirclement front and which 
began its attack along the line between Krasnograd and Poltava on 23 Septem- 
ber, was also unable to reach its objectives in anything approaching the time 
planned. Accepting heavy losses, the ‘motley’ forces fiercely resisted the 
attempt to take the industrial area. The attack on Kharkov as well as against 
Lozovaya so completely dissipated the strength of the offensive that a division 
from Armoured Group 1 had to be transferred to the army.” 

Because of the long period it had remained in the area of Kiev, its numerous 
transfers to other formations, and the exhaustion of its troops, Sixth Army was 
not able to afford adequate protection to the left wing of Seventeenth Army. 
This necessitated a widening of the latter’s sector of the front, since in addition 
Armoured Group 2 on the left was moving further away. On 4 October the 
head of the operations department observed that in the further course of 
operations it would no longer be possible to maintain contact between the 
army groups.* 

Heavy rain and the onset of cold weather, in addition to the increasing 
number of counter-attacks, slowed all movements at the end of September 
and the beginning of October. Hitler had to abandon the rapid thrust to 
Kharkov. On 1 October he ordered that priority should be given to the attack 
on the Donets basin. It would be in order for Sixth Army to take Kharkov 
later.“ As it was not possible to detach troops from the fighting, it was 
necessary to wait until Sixth Army arrived. The two corps of Seventeenth 
Army on the left were placed under Sixth Army, and Seventeenth Army 
headquarters now concentrated on preparing for the attack in the direction of 
Izyum. Having begun its attack, Sixth Army forced the enemy back across the 
Vorskla and reached Akhtyrka and Sumy on 10 October. On that day Seven- 
teenth Army reached Lozovaya. The army group’s further advance was halted 
by mud and exhaustion. Because of the destruction of the Dnieper bridges, 
supplies were often delayed. Road conditions, a lack of maintenance of ve- 
hicles, and general exhaustion forced a halt.” 

1 The armoured group was now called First Armd. Army: Pz.Armeebefehl! No. 2, 8 Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 24-3/56. On 2 Oct. 1941 the ‘battle of the Sea of Azov’ had resulted in the separation 


of the tasks of occupying the Crimea and Pushing on to Mariupot between Eleventh Army and 
First Armoured Army. 

7) Halder, Diartes, 1257 (26 Sept. 1941); H. Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 27 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 If 
73. After a tussle with the army group the Army High Command decided on 29 Sept. that ‘only 
weak parts of Armd. Group 1’ were to be withdrawn temporarily to eliminate the threat to the 
flank of Seventeenth Army, The C.-in-C. of that army, Gen, von Stilpnagel, was relieved of his 
command on 9 Oct. and replaced by Col.-Gen. Hoth. Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1268 (2 Oct. 1941), 
1263-4 (Stilpnagel). 

“8 HGr. Sid/la, KTB, 29 Sept.-4 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/73. 

9 Halder, Diaries, 1267 (1 Oct. 1941); the fact that 13th Armd. Div. was not ready for action 
played ah important role in this decision. 

” Assessment of the situation by Army Group South, 12 Oct 1941: Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, 
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From intelligence reports on the enemy’s situation, especially around 
Kharkov and Valki, the army group concluded that the Red Army had prob- 
ably decided to evacuate the western part of the Donets industrial area and to 
establish a new line of defence along the river. At the same time, however, it 
was determined to hold Rostov at all costs, for IIT Armoured Corps encoun- 
tered extremely fierce resistahce on the Mius.??' 

Because of this assessment, Hitler intervened on 14 October. Again he 
feared that Soviet forces would escape beyond the Donets, and so ordered 
Seventeenth Army to send two divisions northward to prevent, in conjunction 
with the divisions of Sixth Army advancing on Bogodukhov, the Soviet defen- 
sive forces west of Kharkov from withdrawing into the city and to encircle 
them.?” The army group protested against having to withdraw important parts 
of Seventeenth Army from the attack to the south-east, as that would prevent 
it from being able to carry out its orders. The almost immobilized southern 
sector of the army group was completely dependent on co-operation of the 
right wing of Seventeenth Army with the left corps of First Armoured Army in 
its efforts to capture the Donets area. Any change of direction would require 
an enormous effort and was simply unworkable. The operational aspect of the 
envisaged later thrust by First Armoured Army towards Maykop, which was 
dependent on the progress made by Seventeenth Army, was also presented as 
an argument against weakening the latter. A strong enemy armoured attack 
against the spearheads of Sixth Army near Bogodukhov confirmed the as- 
sumption that Kharkov and the Donets line would require considerable defen- 
sive forces. At the same time, because of the great distances, the movement of 
supplies collapsed in many areas; fue! had to be flown in to maintain the anti- 
tank defences of Sixth Army.?? 

While the army group and the operations department were marshalling all 
arguments against the planned new attack, which was repeated as an order 
from Hitler by the Army High Command on 15 October, Seventeenth Army 
believed that in view of the weak defences in front of the industrial area it 
would be able to continue the attack even after some of its units had been 
diverted to the north, Aerial reconnaissance indicated that the enemy forces 
west of Kharkov were preparing to withdraw. The army group accepted this 
view. The left wing of Sixth Army was now to be sent against Belgorod. 
Although it was pointed out that the enemy movements spotted by aerial 


pt. 1, 395 ff, appendix 50, MGFA P-114¢; H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 12 Oct. 1941: BA-MA RH I9 1/74. 
Transport problems were aggravated after 1 Oct. by the removal of 30,000 prisoners daily from the 
battle of Kiev, this required 4,500 German soldiers for a whole fortnight: ibid., 2 Oct. 1943. 


1” Report, H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 14 Oct, 1941 and following days, BA-MA RH 19 f/74. On 13 
Oct, First Armd. Army headquarters had ordered that use must be made of every opportunity to 
attack, on the assumption that only a few more weeks of fair weather remained before the 
beginning of winter. On 15 Oct. the army ordered that the objectives remained unchanged in spite 
of reports that muddy road conditions had rendered them unrealizable: BA-MA RH 24-3/56. 

_™ Hider’s wish and report, H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 14 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH I9 1/74. 

*” Hitler’s wish and report, H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB. 
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reconnaissance might only be transports of replacements, the army group did 
not change its view that the situation as a whole strongly supported the belief 
that the enemy was withdrawing beyond the Donets. 

The assessment of the situation given to the operations department 
suggested that Hitler’s order had been overtaken by events, as an encirclement 
of large enemy forces west of Kharkov was no longer possible.?”4 The opera- 
tions department reported Halder’s agreement, provided the assessment of the 
enemy’s situation was confirmed, and expected the advance of the outer wings 
of Sixth and Seventeenth Armies into the area east of Kharkov. The southern 
group of Seventeenth Army was now to advance to the south-east to link up 
with First Armoured Army at Stalino.*’5 If necessary, the Hungarian Mobile 
Corps was to move in a northerly direction to provide flank cover, for Hitler’s 
plans required the northern attack group of Seventeenth Army to cross the 
Donets and attack along the line Kupyansk—Chuguev so as to link up with the 
right wing of Sixth Army there and cut off the enemy’s withdrawal to the east. 
The army group demanded attacks ‘everywhere’ and the pursuit of the de- 
feated enemy ‘as far as endurance permits’.?” 

The next objective of First Armoured Army was Rostov; Eleventh Army was 
to conquer the Crimea. Hitler confirmed these orders with the remark that 
every opportunity should be taken to cut off enemy forces. For this reason the 
front of First Armoured Army was to be extended to the north to make sure 
of destroying the enemy forces there by an envelopment from the north, 
should it not be possible to break out of the bridgehead at Taganrog.” In this 
confirmation Hitler again demanded the destruction of any enemy forces stilt 
west of the Donets. The army group pointed to its situation assessment, the 
supply problems, and the possibility of enveloping the retreating enemy east of 
the Donets. As, in view of the condition of the troops, it was not to be expected 
that the enemy could be ‘annihilated’ even there, the army group proposed 
that the left wing of Seventeenth Army should attack in the direction of 
Chuguev to prevent the enemy establishing defensive positions along the 
Donets. 

The directive of the Army High Command of 16 October 1941, based on 
this exchange of ideas with Army Group South, assumed therefore that a 
defence of the industrial area in the Donets basin was no longer to be 
expected.:* The army group still rejected the idea of having IV and KX XXIV 


™4 Even if this favourable evaluation of the situation was doctored to avoid the exhausting 
transfer of the main point of attack, the judgement of Seventeenth Army headquarters of 16 Oct. 
was still that the enemy facing IV Army Corps ‘is fighting without any enthusiasm and running 
away’. First Armd. Army came to a similar conclusion: H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, BA-MA RH tg 1/74} 
situation assessment of Army Group South, 19 Oct. 1941 (excerpt), i in Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, 
pt. 1, 400, appendix 52, MGFA P-1tdc. 

2% H.Gr. Sad/la, pursuit order, t6 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 1g I-74. a Ebid. 

a7 Void. As after the battle of Smolensk, the main idea here was to dispense with conquest of 
territory in favour of preventing an escape and regrouping of the Red Army. 

m QKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (D No. 1588/41, to H.Gr. Nord, Mitte, Sid, 6 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 2/1327. 
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Army Corps of Seventeenth Army turn north-east. The group command 
pointed out the possibility of enveloping the enemy west of Kharkov with 
advance units only and, on the evening of 16 October, ordered an attack by 
mobile forces via Merefa against Kharkov, to be followed by XI Army Corps. 
Hitler, however, followed every change on the situation map, and on 17 
October again demanded the’ encirclement of the enemy forces still west of 
Kharkov. 

Oddly enough, the army group justified the subsequent order to Seven- 
teenth Army command by the withdrawal of the enemy forces defending 
Stalino; this would how permit the occupation of the industrial area by weaker 
German units.?7? On the other hand, it proposed to the operations department 
a reformulation of the orders for Seventeenth Army so as to take into account 
this most recent change. The draft submitted on 18 October was not without 
a certain grim humour, considering the reports on the condition of the troops 
and the supply situation at this time. It recommended that First Armoured 
Army should be ordered to occupy a bridgehead near Rostov as well as an area 
extending to the Don south of the line between Voroshilovgrad and 
Stalingrad. Seventeenth Army was to conquer the area west of the Don and 
north of that line, and Sixth Anny the area north of the line between Kharkov 
and Novaya Kalitva and on the Don between the latter town and Voronezh,” 
The impression still prevailed that the enemy would withdraw before the 
advance of Sixth and Seventeenth Armies. The events of 19 October seemed 
at first to confirm this assumption. First Armoured Army and Seventeenth 
Army reached the western edge of the industrial area; in its thrust towards 
Belgorod Sixth Army reached Borisovka, 


(i) THE ADVANCE TO THE CRIMEA 


After the battle on the Sea of Azov it would have been possible to restart 
preparations for the battle for the Crimea.” But the new deliberations of the 
army group concerning the attack of First Armoured Army had alse changed 
the situation of Eleventh Army. Its task was now confined to the conquest of 
the Crimea. This resulted in a new distribution of forces. Manstein kept LIV 
and XXX Army corps with a total of six divisions, of which parts of 50th 
Infantry Division were facing Odessa. To provide cover, the Romanian Moun- 
rain Corps with one mountain and one cavalry brigade was also placed under 
his command.” Manstein was also given the rest of the Romanian Third 
Army with renewed orders to secure the coast to Mariupol. Attention was 
primarily concentrated on strengthening the units to be used in the attack on 
Odessa, which was taken by the Romanian Fourth Army on 16 October. 


7 H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 18 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/74. * Tbid. 

® Cf. the paragraphs preceding n, 267 above. 

= H.Gr. Sida, KTB, 7, 8 Oct. 1941; supplement to Directive No. 9 of army group, BA-MA 
RH 19 74; Manstein, Lost Victories, 216 ff. The request to bring up Hungarian units had already 
been rejected on 4 Aug. 
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The fall of Odessa made more difficult the attack on the Crimea by Eleventh 
Army, as Soviet units evacuated from that city were now used in the defence 
of the peninsula. Manstein therefore requested that all German units now no 
longer needed against Odessa, as well as the army troops and 132nd Infantry 
Division, be assigned to his army." 

In the attack begun by the divisions of LIV Army Corps on 58 October the 
strong enemy defences and the complete lack of armoured units quickly led to 
heavy losses on the German side. Soviet air supremacy had an especially 
disastrous effect on the German troops. The efforts of fourteen German dive- 
bombers were unable to substantially change this situation. After urgent 
requests Fourth Air Corps sent additional air units, which had to be with- 
drawn from other sectors of the army group’s front, to silence enemy batteries 
in fortified positions, destroy airfields, and disrupt assemblies of enemy troops. 
The highly respected Colonel! Werner Mélders was placed in charge of the 
fighter escorts.**4 The penetration of the narrow neck of land north of Ishun on 
I9 October seemed to mark a decisive turn in the attack, but the fighting 
remained hard and costly until a breakthrough of the enemy’s positions had 
been achieved. The attacking divisions were completely exhausted. Manstein 
demanded that he be sent a mobile unit, and on 22 October Army Group 
South reported to the Army High Command that a rapid conquest of the 
Crimea was not possible with the German forces fighting there.**5 For in 
addition to the conquest of the peninsula, on 20 October Manstein had been 
ordered to assemble a corps with three divisions to cross over to Tuapse and 
Krasnodar, which would require at least one additional corps.** The army 
group at first requested a mobile division, which, as it was well aware, was not 
available. Explaining the connection between the crossing from the Crimea to 
the Caucasus via Kerch and the intended operations of First Armoured Army, 
it therefore suggested that 60th Motorized Infantry Division of IT] Armoured 
Corps should be transferred to Eleventh Army, as a three-week break in 
operations would be indispensable after the Don had been reached"? 

A decision by Hitler was required as to whether the main German effort 
should concentrate on conquering the Crimea or on crossing the Don. Hitler 
agreed to the transfer of the motorized division, but only if the remaining units 

#1 HGr. Sid/la, KTB, 17 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/74; Manstein, Lost Victories, 220. 

mM Cf. sect. 11.1.2(6) at n. 848 (Boog). 

3 H.Gr. Sid/ia, KTB, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/74. Moreover, no Romanian troops 
were to be used in the Crimea as a matter of principle—but if that should become unavoidable 
they were not to be used on the west or south coasts. Owing to the lack of sufficient security forces, 


the Romanian brigades, like the SD, were indispensable for combating partisans and for other 
tasks in rear areas. 

8 Tbid., 20 Oct. 1941. 

7 [bid. The request of Army Group South to the Army High Command, 22, 245 Oct. 1941, was 
due largely to expected supply problems, which, because of the considerable loss of vehicle 
transport capacity, made the construction of supply-dumps unavoidable. For the detailed report 
of the army group to the Anny High Command on the situation, the urgent need for rehabilita- 
tion, and the impossibility of reaching operational! objectives in the Crimea and towards the Don 
at the same time, see H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/74. 
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of If Armoured Corps had sufficient fuel reserves to ensure that they would 
be able to fulfil their tasks. In view of the fuel sicuation of First Armoured 
Army, this condition amounted to a rejection of the transfer request.7® First 
Armoured Army also resisted having to transfer its only remaining ‘full- 
strength’ unit and argued that it would not be able to reach Rostov if the 
division were transferred. Thereupon, on 26 October, Hitler decided that 
Rostov should be given priority. 

The promised Luftwaffe reinforcements arrived on 24 October, and of these 
three fighter and two dive-bomber Gruppen were used to support Eleventh 
Army. Two fighter Gruppen and one dive-bomber Gruppe were sent to 
Rostov; one fighter Gruppe and two Italian fighter squadrons were deployed 
in the combat area of Seventeenth and Six Armies. 

After a crisis on 25 October, German forces succeeded in breaking through 
the Soviet positions into the Crimea. At the same time Manstein repeated his 
urgent demand for a motorized unit, pointing out that if the attack stalled an 
armoured corps with at least two armoured divisions and one motorized 
division would be necessary to resume it. But the army group could promise 
only to send him an infantry division as of the middle of November. On 28 
October the defence of the Crimea collapsed, and the divisions of LIV and 
XXX Army Corps were able to begin the pursuit of the enemy. 


(ii) THE ADVANCE TO THE DON 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 13) 


Differences in the evaluation of the situation by the field army commands, the 
Army High Command, and Hitler delayed agreement in assessing the situa- 
tion of the enemy and resulted in divergent command decisions. This in turn 
led to Hitler issuing direct, even tactical, orders far from the front.» Because 
of the absolutely necessary rehabilitation period for First Armoured Army, the 
army group command proposed to Halder that operations should be confined 
to eliminating enemy resistance west of the Don before the beginning of 
winter. But Halder demanded the crossing of the Don to secure a base for 
future operations. Only if that did not succeed could the turning of the left 
wing of First Armoured Army to the north be considered. Seventeenth Army 
was to continue to concentrate the main effort of its advance on reaching 
Stalingrad, with Sixth Army providing cover to the north (around Kursk) and 
north-east (towards Voronezh) for this operation. The army group command 
incorporated these orders into its directive of 20 October 1941.” 


** According to a report of First Artnd. Army, the following quantities of fuel were available on 
25 Oct.: 330m.3 received, 600m.) en route, 550m.) in the dump at Zaparozhye. Even an increase 
to 1,000m.) would only mean that half the fuel thought necessary for reaching the Don would be 
available: BA-MA RH 19 I/74, p. 163. 

9 Cf. sect. Wt.1(b) at n. 1§0. 

~» H.Gr, Siid/la, Directive No. to for the continuation of the operation; H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 
20 Oct, 1941, with notes on the talk between the army group and the operations department 
before the directive was written, BA-MA RH 19 I/74, fos. 127 ff. 
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With the approach to Kharkov, the army group command and Sixth Anny 
were confronted with a problem which, although having nothing to do with 
operational considerations, was nevertheless of considerable importance. On 
20 October the Army High Command informed subordinate commands of 
Hitler’s decision that, after the problems experienced in Kiev, no German 
soldier was to enter cities in which hidden explosive charges could be ex- 
pected. Such cities were to be ‘worn down’ by artillery bombardment and air 
attacks and the population induced to flee. Because of the danger involved, 
fire-fighting was forbidden, as was the feeding of the population ‘at the 
expense of the German homeland’.** As this order also applied ‘in a general 
sense’ to Kharkov, Sixth Army was confronted with a dilemma. It needed the 
rail connections and quarters the city could provide, and therefore decided to 
interpret the order with strong emphasis on ‘general’, even more so as the 
population would then be more inclined to welcome rather than reject the 
German occupation. 

The problems of lodging and supplies for the coming winter came to play an 
increasingly important role in German deliberations. In this respect the con- 
version of the gange of the railway line to Kharkov was essential. On 22 
October Sixth Army headquarters reported that weather forecasts indicated 
that the roads could no longer be expected to dry out, while lasting frost would 
arrive only in December. This meant that operations had to be halted. The 
number of vehicles and horses ready for action had sunk to a ‘no longer 
acceptable level’. It was therefore not possible to reach the objectives the army 
group had set.’ 

As it based its assessment on the same information, the army group agreed 
with this report.27 On the Donets, Sixth Army had reached its provisional 
objective, Thrusts beyond that point would be possible only when the railway 
between Kharkov and Belgorod had been converted to standard gauge. 
Because of the transport situation, which was essentially dependent on the 
typical horse-drawn wagons, this meant in practice that the supply-depots of 
German units had to be within 50 kilometres of a railhead. In its report to the 
Army High Command on 22 October the army group command urged that, 
in view of the situation assessment by Sixth Army, a three-week pause in 
operations should be ordered. 

The commanders of the armies were informed that the objectives set out in 
Directive No. 10 from the army group were for the long term. After the Donets 
and the mouth of the Don had been reached, operations would come to a halt 
at least until the period of hard frost set in around the middle of December. 
Seventeenth Army was to attempt to capture a bridgehead at Izyum, while 
Sixth Army would push on towards the area around Belgorod, where it would 
have usabie rail connections.** The troops were ordered to lay in supplies 


1 H.Gr. Siad/ia, KTB, 20 Oct. 1041, BA-MA RH 19 I/7q. 
mt Ibid., 22 Oct. 1941. 3 Ibid. 
6 Tbid., 25 Oct. 1941, report to that effect to operations department, with the rider that the 
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from the country for the winter. Only after adequate stocks of supplies had 
been built up would it be possible to advance along the railway lines with 
mobile units further to the east. Colonel Alfred Baentsch of the general staff, 
head of the army supply department under the quartermaster-general, con- 
firmed that it was impossible to supply the troops using the normal lines of 
communication and that they would have to be supplied from the respective 
army areas. What could not be obtained there would be provided from the 
western Ukraine.25 Supply considerations also induced First Armoured Army 
to reject the offer to have the Romanian Third Army placed under its com- 
mand to protect the coast, as it had already established various supply-bases 
near the coast and begun replenishing its stores.** 

But First Armoured Army still had not reached its objective, the Don. On 
19 October III Armoured Corps command sent its subordinate units informa- 
tion on the situation and the plans to take Rostov, in order to explain the 
importance of the ‘last effort’.297 After emphasizing the political and economic 
importance of the city, the command described the situation of the enemy and 
the fortifications that had to be overcome. To cover the operation to the north, 
XIV Armoured Corps was standing by. Because of the fuel situation, however, 
only troop movements essential to the carrying out of the operation could be 
undertaken. Objectives were to be decided according to circumstances and in 
such a way that they would not place excessive demands on fuel supplies. 

On 19 October the atmoured army ordered the conquest of the industrial 
area of Stalino and the capture by surprise attack of the bridges at Rostov. It 
was also important to capture fuel stores in the city.” 

Strong counter-attacks forced HI Armoured Corps to go on the defensive, 
while on the left XIV Armoured Corps crossed the Mius. On 28 October First 
Armoured Army, like Sixth Army, found it necessary to send a memorandum 
to the Army High Command summarizing all difficulties and shortages in the 
supply situation.* It concluded that, in spite of the firm will to reach the 
objectives set, it would be irresponsible to continue the attack without ad- 
equate supplies. The high command simply had to realize when its demands 
no longer bore any relation to what the troops could actually achieve. Such a 
situation had now arisen with the reaching of the Donets. If it were not taken 
into account, the troops would be condemned to helplessness, their fighting 


Don could no jonger be reached as supplics were not being received and winter clothing would 
not arrive until the end of November. 


™s Ibid. 

** Vbtd. An order of Ul Armd. Corps (23 Oct. 1g4t) is revealing: units were to prepare to 
survive on their own for several days with regard to food, ammunition, and fuel. The troops by 
then were responsible also for road construction. The main form of transport was the horse-drawn 
wagon. Each team cost 50-70 pfennigs a day. In relays, ¢.g. between Zaporozhye and Mariupol, 
2,500 such wagons transported 60 t. a day: BA-MA RH 24-3/57. 

7 BA-MA RH 24-3/56. a BA-MA RH. 

1 HGr. Siid/‘la, KTB, 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/74; Hauck, Sidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 406, 
appendix 56, MGFA P-r14c. 
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ability would decline rapidly, and their combat-readiness even after the return 
of good weather would be endangered. The chief of the operations depart- 
ment, Colone! Heusinger of the general staff, shared this view of the situation 
but nevertheless proposed to advance at least to the lower Don and replace the 
attack on Rostov with a thrust from the north. For this it would be necessary 
to reinforce First Armoured Army, something which the army group opposed 
as long as the situation remained ‘unclear’—i.e. until the industrial area of 
Voroshilovgrad had been captured—as it would be at the expense of Seven- 
teenth Army. Heusinger still considered the ‘ideal final objective’ for the 
operation to be the line Maykop—Stalingrad~Voronezh, while the head of the 
army group general staff retorted that one would have to accept the fact that 
this line could not be reached until spring. 

In its analysis of the situation, however, First Armoured Army went even 
further. It pointed out to the Army High Command that after 10,000—20,000 
kilometres army vehicles were no longer fit for service and that their combat- 
readiness and that of the tanks was rapidly declining. Thorough rehabilitation 
to full usability in the coming year would be possible only in Germany. For 
smaller operations during the winter, overhauls and repairs requiring one to 
two months were possible in the army areas, but these would predude full 
usability in the spring.**' The operational conclusions to be drawn from this 
report were obvious. 

Halder therefore once more intervened directly in the deliberations and 
expressed his fear that a halt in operations after the Don had been reached, as 
announced in the army group order of 22 October, would create the wrong 
impression in midlevel commands and among the troops.3* They might lose 
the momentum necessary to make every effort to reach the strategic objec- 
tives—if possible Stalingrad—ain the event of a snow-free period of frost in the 
current year. Instead of depicting openly and forcefully the limits of the 
troops’ endurance and the conclusions to be drawn, Sodenstern stated that he 
was basically of the same opinion and that the army chiefs of staff had been 
informed accordingly. ‘In the opinion of the army group command, however’, 
it could not be ignored that a four-week operations halt for resupply purposes 
was becoming necessary. Halder accepted this view but stressed clearly that a 
snow-free period of frost, which was to be expected in December, had to be 
taken advantage of at all events. 

The conference of the chiefs of staff of the army group and the armies on 31 
October was conducted in a similar spirit. The participants were in accord 
concerning the difficulties of shifting forces3+ and the general transport and 
supply situation. On the question of providing protection for the flanks of the 
spearhead against the lower Don, the chief of staff of the army group envisaged 
the need for forces which he did not even have. 


x» H,Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 29 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 ¥/74. ™ Cf. n, 299 above. 

* Telephone conversation between Halder and Sodenstern, H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 30 Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 19 1/74. 

“S Tbid., 31 Oct. roqr. 24 bid. 
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The question of the chief of staff of Seventeenth Army, whether it was 
perhaps the intention of the enemy to draw the pursuers into an even more 
difficult supply situation in order to destroy them in a counter-attack, was 
answered in the negative. The explanation was: ‘The Army High Command 
no longer expects the greatly weakened enemy to take active measures. He will 
try only to withdraw and rebrganize his forces undisturbed.’ The question 
can be left open as to how much consolation the probably surprised general- 
staff officers were able to draw from Sodenstern’s assurance that the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army group would not permit Halder’s demand that 
they reach the Don in the current year to involve the divisions in an insur- 
mountable crisis.3% ; 

The lack of suitable vehicles and fuel forced the German commanders to 
entrust necessary military movements to ‘pursuit detachments’, which in 
reality meant that fighting requiring any movement was reduced to a mini- 
mum. In the opinion of the Sixth Army chief of staff, even these detachments 
were to consist of infantry and peasant carts. Only the accompanying anti- 
aircraft detachments were to be motorized. Skis and other winter equipment 
sull had to be provided. Because of the transport time required, there could be 
no question of the urgently needed rehabilitation of First Armoured Army 
being effected in Germany. All still usable equipment was therefore to be 
collected and repaired and the personnel sent to Germany for re-equipment.37 
In the end a consensus was reached that it would be better to halt operations 
now and have refreshed troops ready in the spring than to reach distant 
objectives and permit the fighting value of the German divisions to decline to 
a point where they would no longer be usable. 

The next opportunity for the army group command to present its assess~ 
ment of the situation to its responsible superiors was the visit of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army on 3 November. Referring to his already 


*5 This belief originated with Halder (Diaries, 1284-5: 3 Nov. 1941). It might be assumed that 
knowtedge of the enemy increased in direct proportion to proximity to the front. Abstract 
speculation among the general staff, however, evidently flourished most in Army Group South, a 
tevel of command that should have had an adequate overall view of the situation. 

3 Sodenstern did not doubt that the demand ‘in its present sharp form’ had been made not by 
Hitler, but by Halder, who was mainly interested in separating Soviet forces in the north from 
those in the south and thus destroying the opcrational unity of enemy operations: BA-MA RH 19 
1/74, 31 Oct. 1941. Hitler’s view is in Halder, Diaries, 1289 (7 Nov. 1941): “What is not possible this 
year, will have to be taken care of next year.’ 

»? An armoured division required about 80 trains, while onty 30 could be provided on a daily 
basis. Gen. von Mackensen, commanding IJ] Armd. Corps, considered more powerful anti-tank 
weapons More important than new tanks. Otherwise, faced with superior Soviet armoured forces, 
German soldiers would lose confidence in theit leaders: Gen.Kdo. (mot.) IE. AK/Ia No. 1097/41 
geh., 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/57. 

» Te evidently did not occur to Sodenstern to try to persuade Halder to accept this 
view, although he also came to the conclusion that strategic considerations did not play a 
‘very important role’ in the Red Army, as it constantly raised new units, which then had to be 
defeated. The crisis of confidence which thus became inevitable between the Army High Com- 

* mand and the senior front staffs will be considered below: cf. sect. If.1.1{c) at n. 381, sect. Inf} 
atnn. S15 ff. 

we HGr. Siid/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 V/87. Halder complained on 3 Nov. 
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submitted memorandums, Rundstedt again explained his decision to hate all 
operations when the lower Don and the Donets were reached. Brauchitsch, 
who had obviously been sent by Halder after Sodenstern had cautiously 
expressed reservations about the latter’s strategy, acknowledged all difficulties. 
He ‘believed, however’—and this was another formulation for an order soon 
to be issued—that it must be possible nevertheless ‘to reach parts of the Don 
in the foreseeable future, at least near and south of Voronezh, with specially 
organized, relatively smali units, ifnecessary only with raiding parties’. He also 
had the bright idea of equipping and supplying the detachments carrying out 
this thrust not with motor-vehicles, but with convoys of peasant carts. He 
assumed that not even strong resistance, let alone offensive activity, was to be 
expected from the enemy between the Donets and the Don, Although he 
expressed ‘understanding’ for the situation of the army group, he expected a 
more favourable development of the supply situation than the one which the 
army group and Sixth Army had used as the basis of their planning. Then he 
stressed the decisive importance the Army High Command attached to an 
early capture of a line along the Don and the elimination of the railway line via 
Stalingrad. The oilfields of Maykop were also to be captured, even if that 
considerably reduced the combat-readiness of First Armoured Army in the 
spring.3'° 

When Brauchitsch mentioned the possibility of an attack by First Armoured 
Army via Shakhty to bypass fortified Rostov, he was informed that this was 
impossible because of the tack of fuel. The subsequent discussion among the 
three field marshals von Brauchitsch, von Rundstedt, and von Reichenau was 
evidently rather outspoken, At any rate, Halder noted Brauchitsch’s concern 
about Rundstedt’s health, frequently an indication that the commander-in- 
chief of the army was considering relieving the individual involved of his duties 
because of differences of opinion on command questions.3"! 

Rundstedt reaffirmed his views, expressed in his conversation with 
Brauchitsch, with a report to the Army High Command, in which he again 
pointed out the connection between operations, supplies, winter clothing, and 
the general condition of the troops.? The continuation of operations would 
lead to almost complete immobility of First Armoured Army and most of the 


(Diaries, 1285) about the pessimism of Army Group South: ‘Some energetic “persuading” would 
be in order to knock the lead out of them.’ 


*° HGr. Siid/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/87. It is difficult to understand what 
Brauchitsch meant by the combat-readiness of an armoured division, if it were subjected to more 
wear and tear in large-scale operations. Cf. n. 524 below. 

3 Hatder, Diaries, 1287 (4 Nov. 1941); H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 ¥/87. 

it BLGr. Siid/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH to 1/87, Cf. also report of IH Armd. Corps 
on the situation and morale, 29 Oct. 1941. According to this report, the soldiers did not want to 
be preached at; the capture of Kharkov and that of Odessa were matters of indifference to them 
as long as they did not have enough to eat and could not hear their own artillery. On 3 Nov. 1941 
First Armd. Army responded by referring to numerous economic initiatives to improve supplies 
for the troops, ¢.g. noodle, margarine, and sock factories. Report and response in BA-MA RH 24- 


57. 
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infantry divisions in the spring. He again urged that offensive operations on 
the lower Don and the Donets be stopped, but he failed to receive a positive 
answer. 

The Army High Command did not abandon plans for a thrust to the lower 
Don and for the occupation of Rostov by First Armoured Army. Seemingly 
unimpressed by developments, the chief of the army group general staff, to 
some extent as a result of the disctsssion with Brauchitsch, informed the chiefs 
of staff of First Armoured Army and Seventeenth Army of the orders of the 
commander-in-chief of the army for the near future—the operations against 
Maykop (‘Winter Sport’) and Stalingrad.3"3 

On 5 November First Armoured Army began its attack on Rostov with XIV 
Armoured Corps. The attackers succeeded in breaking through and advancing 
30 kilometres to the east; then the corps turned south towards the city and 
established a bridgehead near Atamanovskiy Vlasovo across the Krepkaya. 
Rain beginning on 7 November paralysed all movement and gave the de- 
fenders the opportunity to construct defensive positions at this unlikely 
spot. The armoured army regrouped and was able to resume its attack only 
on 17 November after the rain had given way to temperatures as low as 
—22°C.""4 This time the main effort of the attack was made by Ii] Armoured 
Corps, which, coming from the west, at first attacked north of Rostov and then 
turned towards the Don. The city fell on 20 November. The expected enemy 
forces, mostly east of the city, were preparing for a counter-attack on I8 
November. 

On 22 November the attack of the Soviet armies began against Rostov from 
the south and east and, at the same time, against the rest of the front of First 
Armoured Army. Army Group South expected an enemy movement with the 
objective of encircling the army from the north and cutting it off with a thrust 
towards Taganrog.#'5 On 21 November First Armoured Army had pointed out 
that there could be no question of destroying the identified enemy forces 
offensively; it planned to hold Rostov but also to fall] back to the Tuzlov and, 
if the enemy pressure there were still too great, to take up positions on the 
Mius.”"* In accordance with this plan, -it first evacuated the area up to the 
Tuzlov and abandoned Rostov on 28 November. The decision on a further 
withdrawal had to be taken on 30 November.*"7 


“3 HUGr. Siid/la, KTB, 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/87. 

4 Tbid., 17 Nov. tgq1; Lehmann, Letbstandarte, ii, 223. 

US Assessment of enemy’s situation by Army Group South, 21 Nov. 1941: Hauck, Sidliches 
Gebiet, pt. 1, 424-5, appendix 62, MGFA P-114c. 13th Annd. Div, had to be withdrawn from the 
front on this day. It was assumed that the following enemy forces (excluding the Crimea and the 
Caucasus) were facing the army group. 7 armies with approximately 40 infantry divisions, 13 
cavalry divisions, 7 armoured brigades, and 1 airborne corps (facing Sixth Army). 

“6 Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, 426~7, appendix 63, MGFA P-114¢; Halder, Diaries, 1311 
(22 Nov. 1941). 

37 Ibid. 1322-3 (29 Nov. 1944); H.Gr. Sud/la, KV'B, 21-8 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH to 87. 
Order of the day of IIT Armd. Corps, 21 Nov. 1941; order No. 431 of First Armd. Army, 22 Nov., 
printed in Lehmann, Letbstandane, ii. 235 ff, according to BA-MA RH 24-3/58. 
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The army group had little chance of avoiding a withdrawal by providing 
more troops and material help. Operational assistance was also unavailable. 
Halder and the army group command attempted several times, unsuccess- 
fully, to induce Reichenau to undertake a thrust with Sixth Army towards 
Kupyansk. The discussion about this operation continued until 28 November, 
when Reichenau bluntly stated his own point of view and argued convincingly 
that such an attack with his exhausted divisions would be irresponsible and in 
any case could not be supplied.3"* Halder was so angry at Reichenau’s behav- 
iour that on 29 November he ordered an investigation to determine possible 
shortcomings in the functioning of the Army General Staff. A realistic 
assessment of available troops and equipment and the impossibility of provid- 
ing significant forces from other sectors of the eastern front or from Germany 
itself led to the conclusion that a withdrawal from the hard-won Don crossing 
was inevitable. The situation assessment by First Armoured Army on 21 
November made this fact clear to all commands involved 3” It would therefore 
have been necessary to prepare a line of retreat for this eventuality. But on 21 
November the first general-staff officer of the army group discussed with the 
operations department the initiation of ‘all measures of the army group that 
would make possible a later offensive solution’.s*' In addition to the bringing 
up of the light divisions ordered long before, these measures a included the 
request to the Army High Command for a motorized corps and mobile units. 
Both officers agreed that there was no prospect whatever that such requests 
would be granted. Evidently, however, the idea of restraint and the withdrawal 
of an armoured army was for them unthinkable, even though the tanks of the 
army were almost immobilized, fuel supplies were inadequate, the army was 
being supplied largely by starving horses, and one of its commanding generals 
(Mackensen) considered even a successful defensive action to be a matter of 
luck. Anyway, the first general-staff officer of the army group explained that, 
while ‘how’ the enemy group should be destroyed was still unclear, a crossing 
of the Kerch strait by Eleventh Army seemed to him to be of great importance 
in this regard. This meant nothing less than an encirclement of the Caucasus 
of at least a penetration of that area. Even if the individual operations were to 
be ordered only when the supply situation permitted, the directive issued by 
the army group on 21 November 1941 for the occupation of the oilfields 
around Maykop and of enemy transportation lines along the Volga, as well as 
for reaching the Don near Svoboda, was so completely unrealistic that in the 


™" Halder’s urging of Reichenau to attack, Diaries, 1315 (26 Nov. 1941}; H.Gr. Std/la, report 
to Anny High Command, operations department, 28 Nov. 1941: Hauck, Sidiiches Gebiet, pt. 4, 
420-1, appendix 60, MGFA P-114c. 

x“ Halder, Diaries, 1286-7 (4, §5~29 Nov. 1941). This procedure was abandoned after 
Reichenau assumed command of the army group. Contrary to Halder’s assumption that both 
armies were ready for action at the beginning of December, the general-staff officer in charge of 
supply and administration observed on 10 Nov. 1941 that ordering them to go beyond the Donets 
could not be justified: H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 10 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/87. 

*0 HUGr. Siid/la, KTB, 21 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH. 19 1/87. “ [bid. 
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actual situation it is difficult to regard it as a piece of serious military 
planning.3? : ; 

At this ime command procedures were stil] a purely internal matter for the 
Army General Staff. No binding order had been received from Hitler to attack 
the Caucasus at all events in the current year, nor were the commanders of the 
army group and the armies or the chiefs of their general staffs convinced of the 
feasibility of such an operation. On the contrary, the chiefs of staff seem to 
have been operating under a double strain in that they believed they had to 
take into account not only the obvious situation at the front but also Halder’s 
general strategic picture, as he had impressed it upon them again in Orsha on 
13 November.>* It is abundantly clear that Halder considered himself and his 
chiefs of the army group general staffs to be, in the final analysis, the real 
pillars of the entire conduct of the war. This conviction also manifested itself 
in the serious situation in which Army Group South found itself at the end of 
November 1941 when he—and, as a direct result, the army group command— 
insisted that Sixth Army should undertake an offensive against Kupyansk and 
the lower Oskol. Reichenaw’s personal appearance at the headquarters of the 
army group on 27 November and his description of the situation of the army 
and the impossibility of carrying out the envisaged attack eventually persuaded 
Rundstedt to accept his arguments. Rundstedt then demanded a report to the 
commander-in-chief of the army.’ Reichenau’s readiness to undertake a 
temporary offensive with two divisions via Chuguev to the south-east was a 
concession to Halder’s strategic plans made in spite of his awareness of the 
current situation. 

The sobering encounters with reality in the Pripet fighting and in the morass 
of the black-earth region left little room for the type of general-staff thinking, 
always confronted with the ‘will of the supreme war lord’, in which a decision 
could be won by throwing the very last battalion into battle. In this situation 
deliberations about whether the Soviet attack of 26 November represented a 
co-ordinated operation against Rostov, as Foreign Armies East believed, or a 
concentrated attack to be expected ‘in the foreseeable future, perhaps this very 
day’ were rather academic. What was obvious was ‘the enemy’s unified com- 
mand’. First Armoured Army had long planned an evacuation of Rostov as 
soon as the army group recognized the correctness of its assessment of the 
situation, if enemy pressure became too strong.°5 

Hitler discussed with Brauchitsch troop transfers and countermeasures in 
the event of possible negative developments; he also demanded a report from 
Army Group South.** The Wehrmacht High Command did not provide 

2? H.Gr. Sid/la, Directive No. 11, KTB, 21 Nov. rogt. 


™ Cf sect. Inr(f) at nn. 526 ff, 


34 Report by Army Group South to Army High Command, operations department; cf. n. 314 
aboves 

 H.Gr. Sida, KTB, 27 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/87. 

 Tbid., memorandum of telephone conversation between Halder and Sodenstern, 28 Nov. 


“1941. 
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sufficient help, nor did the situation require that the city should be held at all 
costs. On 28 November, when the situation demanded a decision, Hitler 
explained logically that he was of the same opinion as the army group com- 
mand: it was the responsibility of the commander of First Armoured Army to 
decide whether to give the order to abandon Rostov.*” He thus agreed with 
Halder that Army Group South no longer had the mobility or the strength to 
mount attacks.3% 

On the other hand, Hitler considered the location of the defensive positions 
to be extremely important. On 29 November First Armoured Army reported 
that it was withdrawing to the Kolmytskaya sector; the army group agreed to 
this plan. The withdrawal continued under strong enemy pressure on 30 
Novernber; it led to feverish activity in the command apparatus above the 
army-group level and to an intervention by Hitler. 

Because the effects of this development, which led to the commander-in- 
chief of an army group being relieved of his command, were more important 
than the event itself, not least because of the mistrust it expressed in an erratic 
leadership, it will be treated at somewhat greater length here. 

Hitler objected to an intended line of withdrawal, reported to him by 
Halder, namely Taganrog—Mchus—Mius-mouth of the Bakhmut, and de- 
manded that the retreat from Rostov should stop further east. This reported 
line did not, however, truly reflect the intentions of First Armoured Army, 
which wanted to withdraw ‘behind the sector Sambek-Mius—Mchus- 
Glukhaya’. (The name ‘Mchus’ was an invention of the cartographer, who 
mistead it for the Mius. ‘This was not without consequences, as on the 
German situation map the Mius flowed into a Jiman (coastal salt lake) west of 
Taganrog and into the Sea of Azov. On the army map the same river became 
the Mchus north of that point.) 

Rundstedt approved the decision of First Armoured Army to withdraw III 
and XIV Armoured Corps to the prepared positions along the line Varenovka- 
Sambek-Pokrovskoe—Mius and wanted Seventeenth Army to close up to the 
left wing of First Armoured Army (XXX XEX Mountain Corps) with an attack 
by FV Army Corps on 3 December, as the armoured army considered the 
withdrawal of Seventeenth Army to the Bakhmut sector a danger to its left 
flank.** The operations department of the Army High Command was in- 
formed of this plan at 5 p.m. Hitler’s reaction, through Keitel, was an enquiry 
at 7-5 p-m. as to whether an enemy penetration had occurred, which the army 
group answered in the negative. Thereupon Keitel proposed not to withdraw 


“7 Ibid., ‘According to information provided by Maj. (Gen. Staff) Philippi, operations 
department’. 

»8 Halder, Diaries, 1323 (29 Nov. 1941). 

2 Line according to Halder, Diaries, 1327 (30 Nov. (941). According to the report of Army 
Group South to the operations department, the withdrawal of First Armd. Army ‘behind the 
sector of the Mchus [Mis] and the Krynka to the general line between Taganrog and Gorlovka’ 
and of the eastern wing of Seventeenth Army behind the Bakhmut sector’ should be considered. 
For the entire course of events cf. H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 30 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 [/87. 
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to the Mius in one movement but to choose an intermediate position where 
the Sea of Azov would provide flank protection. This plan offered the import- 
ant advantage of keeping the air-base at Taganrog usable. Sodenstern ex- 
plained that the withdrawal was proceeding step by step. Apparently he said 
nothing about the intended line of the future positions on the Sambek, which 
was far east of Taganrog and would in any case be better protection for the city 
than Hitler’s intermediate position. This misunderstanding explains why 
Keitel ordered the operations department to ask again, at 7.25 p.m., whether 
the Leibstandarte had been breached, whether 13th Armoured Division was 
under attack, and whether it was really necessary to withdraw to the Mchus 
(Mius), or would it be ‘possible to hold an intermediate position to keep 
Taganrog?’ 

Sodenstern then explained that neither unit had been broken through and 
that both were still repelling enemy attacks. Holding an intermediate position 
was not possible, but it was planned to hold a bridgehead east of Taganrog; 
the southern wing of First Armoured Army would remain in front of 
Taganrog. He did not mention the Sambek position, as he was already 
considering a further withdrawal, unlike First Armoured Army. Heusinger 
now explained that Hitler had planned to hold the line from Merzhanovski to 
south of Maksimovka because this would eliminate the threat to Taganrog and 
‘a withdrawal in a large, single movement (to the Mius) would also represent 
a considerable blow to the morale of the troops’. This raised the question 
of a position which in the next several hours completely vitiated the work 
already done, i.e. the construction of a position to protect Taganrog. First 
Armoured Army, when questioned, declared ‘such a solution not to be possi- 
ble’. The rear guard would resist the enemy’s advance, but the bulk of the 
German troops would be withdrawn to the Sambek-Mius position. The 
operations officer of the army group informed the operations department of 
the Army High Command accordingly at 8.00 p.m. Sodenstern added that an 
operational danger was developing on the southern wing of the army group; it 
was necessary to take radical decisions. In conclusion, he stated unambigu- 
ously that the proposal conveyed by the head of the operations department of 
the Army High Command was not feasible. 

This report, without any further explanation of the line, probably reached 
Hitler, who immediately ordered that the right wing was to halt at and ‘hold 
for the time being’ its present position. Informed of this order, the armoured 
army command responded that there could be no question of holding the 
position and that it would consider itself lucky if it were able to build the 
defensive position along the Mius in an orderly manner.3* The army group 

a [bid., 30 Nov., and RH 19 1/88, 1 Dec. 1941; Halder, Diartes, 1327-8 (30 Nov. 1941). 
Heusinger reported chat Rundstedt had declared that Hitler’s order could not be carried out. The 
nervousness and confusion of the reports and orders are evident in Halder, Diaries, 1328 ff. (go 
Nov.-2 Dee. 194t). Cf also the account in Lehmann, Letbstandarte, ii. 258, according to which 


Hitler’s permission to occupy the Mius position was given as a result of Reichenau’s report that 
the enemy had broken through this unit (Halder’s report, Diaries, 1327 ff.); Lehmann states that 
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sent a corresponding report to the operations department of the high com- 
mand, requesting the rescission of the order. At 11.15 p.m. Heusinger con- 
veyed proposals to the army group, presumably on Hitler’s orders, to support 
First Armoured Army, but these did not change the situation in terms of time 
or forces available and were therefore not given a positive reception. 

Hitler concluded from the rejection of the completely unsuitable ‘intermedi- 
ate position’ he had ordered that the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
South was stubbormly refusing to carry out his orders and, on 1 December at 
2.00 a.m., relieved him of his command and replaced him by Field Marshal 
von Reichenau.33' In consideration of the condition of his troops, however, 
Reichenau had been the most articulate critic of any offensive operations, 
which Halder’s strategy would have required. Very soon, at 5.50 a.m., 
Reichenau received Hitler’s order to halt the withdrawal of the two corps of 
First Armoured Army or to permit it to go no further than the line between 
Merzhanovska and Maksimovka. Moreover, he was to take all necessary 
measures, including air-lifts, to bring up the necessary reinforcements in the 
shortest time possible, as the operations department had already suggested the 
previous day. Finally, the army group was to make preparations to start an 
offensive from the areas held by IV Army Corps and XXXXIX Mountain 
Corps against the Voroshilovgrad area, intended to threaten the flank of any 
further enemy advance and to secure starting-positions for future attacks. 
Reichenau ordered the first two points to be carried out immediately but 
refrained from ordering the execution of the third.1} 

In spite of his personal efforts, Reichenzu was unable to carry out Hitler’s 
order to hold the completely open line.*33 The reports from the commanders 
concerned made it very clear that the units involved would simply have to be 
‘written off’ if they were not withdrawn immediately to the prepared Sambek— 
Mius line. General von Mackensen, commanding Hi Armoured Corps, em- 
phasized the same point. Hitler took note of the corresponding reports from 
Reichenau and wanted to speak to him later about his declared intention to 
avoid the offensive Hitler himself had demanded.*3+ But a short time later 
Hitler approved Reichenau’s order for the southern wing of First Armoured 
Army to withdraw to the Sambek—Mius line.235 On 2 December Hitler flew to 


in reality this report was fabricated for that purpose, as the unit had had no contact with the enemy 
at the time. 


3 Reichenau was officially appointed on § Dec. 1941. 

a The thought of an offensive against Voroshilovgrad had arisen as a spontaneous idea of 
Hitler’s on 30 Nov. Halder immediately labelled it an ‘idea ground out in a vacuum’ (Diaries, 
1327: 30 Nov. 1941). The day before, after being informed of Halder’s views, Army Group South 
had demanded in a memorandum that all operational movements be stopped, which was exactly 
what Reichenau had already demanded: H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 30 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/87. 

1 HUGr. Sid/la, KTB, 1 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/88. Cf, however, n. 330 above. 

4 Ibid. 

45 Without attaching too much importance to the report procedures described, it seems 
reasonable to assume that clearer information about the course of the Sambek-Mius position 
would have prevented the senseless act of relieving Rundstedt. After being briefed by the C.-in- 
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the headquarters of First Armoured Army to form an opinion about the 
situation on the spot. The commander-in-chief of the army group and the 
chief of staff of Air Fleet 4 also participated in the discussions. The com- 
mander of the Leibstandarte, the unit most directly affected, reported on the 
condition of his troops and the inevitability of a withdrawal. The following day 
Hitler visited the headquarters of the army group in Poltava to exchange views 
on the causes of the retreat as well as on future operations. In the course of his 
visit he stated that he had first heard of the serious crisis near Rostov in the last 
days of November, otherwise he could have sent reinforcements of 6,000 men 
(sic) in time. The army group was able to point out that it had been sending 
relevant reports to the Army High Command since 21 November.** 

Even after Hitler’s visit, the operational objectives of Army Group South 
remained the Caucasus and Stalingrad. But as a next step the front had to be 
consolidated. The situation on the northern sector of Seventeenth Army’s 
front, held by the Italian expeditionary corps, was critical.37 Reports from 
radio intelligence indicated that an attack with airborne troops across the sea 
against Mariupol and Taganrog had to be expected. To shorten the front, 
Seventeenth Army attacked with IV Army Corps on 4 December. In view of 
the weak enemy defence, Sixth Army pushed out of the Chuguev bridgehead 
with LV Army Corps to the south-east and reached the line Savintsy- 
Pechenegi, thus consclidating the link-up with Seventeenth Army. Now the 
army group was to change to basically static defensive tactics to gain time to 
restore the fighting power of its units. 

The chief of the general staff of Army Group South assumed that the Red 
Army intended to break through to the Dnieper and cut off the entire southern 
wing of the eastern front in the course of the winter. The army group had to 
prepare for this development and use a mobile defence to gain time to bring 
up forces for a counter-attack.3* Sodenstern even considered withdrawing to 
the ine from Melitopol via Zaporozhye towards Kupyansk if necessary, his 
guiding principle being that the essential prerequisite for resuming the offens- 
ive was to avoid defeat. Probably after being informed of the talk between 


C. of First Armd. Army, Hitler declared his agreement with Rundstcdt’s measures and shortly 
afterwards made him ‘Commander-in-Chief, West’. On Rundstedt’s dismissal cf. Zcitzler papers, 
BA-MA N 63/53. 


“6 H.Gr. Stid/Ia, KTB, 3 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/88. Sodenstern’s direct report to Hitler 
had no unpleasant consequences for Halder, but he was clearly taken aback by Hitler’s failure to 
consult the Army High Command about his trip (Dianres, 1331-2, 1334—5: 2, 3 Dec. 1941). Cf 
generally in this regard the observation in sect. I.t.1(f) at n. 517. Clearly the internal reporting 
practice of the general staff with the regular phrase ‘measures being taken’ gave Hitler the 
impression that unpleasant news was being played down. Fogether with similar reports from 
Army Group Centre, these events caused Hitler to issue an order on honesty in reporting on 2f 
Dee. 1941. Cf. sect. IL.1.1(g) at n. 625. 

37 Assessment of situation of Army Group South, 4 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 [/88; Halder, 
Diaries, 1333 ( Dec. 1941). 

38 Sodenstern’s statement to the head of the operations department, 4 Dec. 1941. Sodenstem 
submitted this assessment without first making sure of the agreement of Reichenau, who was 
more inclined not to surrender any terrain: BA-MA RH 19 L/88. 
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Sodenstern and Heusinger on 6 December, Halder ordered the latter to 
examine the question of what should be done if First Armoured Army had to 
be withdrawn even further. 


(iii) THE CONQUEST OF THE CRIMEA 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 14) 


In the extreme south of the army group, Eleventh Army was pursuing the 
Soviet Fifty-first Army after breaking through the defensive positions at 
Ishun3 Three army corps advanced via Simferopol—one towards 
Sevastopol, the other towards the south coast, and the third towards the 
Feodosiya-Kerch line. The Romanian Mountain Corps followed via 
Simferopol, the capital and most impertant transportation centre of the 
Crimea.¥' Eleventh Army Headquarters was confronted with the necessity of 
deciding whether first to attack Sevastopol as the dominant fortress or Kerch 
as the crossing-point to the Caucasus. Manstein assumed that the enemy 
would attempt to escape via Feodosiya and Kerch and that delaying actions 
west and north of Feodosiya would enable the bulk of the Soviet troops to 
embark there. He saw no difficulties in mounting a pursuit in this direction, 
whereas the crossing at Kerch would require long, thorough preparations.’ 
He therefore decided to concentrate the bulk of his forces, four infantry 
divisions, against Sevastopol and to limit the pursuit in the direction of Kerch 
to three divisions under a corps command. The Romanian Mountain Corps 
was assigned to providing cover in the Yayla mountains. 

The ‘western group’ against Sevastopol, LIV and XXX Army Corps, 
quickly encountered increasing enemy resistance and difficult road conditions 
that delayed its progress. On 8 November Eleventh Army reported that a 
temporary halt in the advance of LIV Army Corps could not be avoided. 

But the enemy on the tongue of land at Kerch seemed to be fighting only a 
delaying action after Feodosiya was taken on 3 November, and the enemy 
forces in the Crimea had been split by the German thrust to the south coast. 
On 16 November the defence of Kerch collapsed. With the exception of the 
fortress of Sevastopol, the Crimea was now in German hands, although well- 
organized partisan groups consisting of soldiers from scattered Soviet units 
continued fighting from their protected and inaccessible hiding-places in the 
Yayla mountains. 

At Sevastopol everything indicated that the enemy was preparing to offer 
determined resistance. The fortress could clearly not be taken in a running 
attack; Manstein added 22nd Infantry Division to the right wing of his en- 


 Ibid., G Dec. 1941. On 7 Dec. Sodenstern discussed these questions with the chief of staff of 
First Armd. Army, Col. Zeitzler, who wanted te avoid a further withdrawal even under enemy 
pressure and to form strong mobile reserves as soon as possible, 

 Manstein, Lost Victories, 220ff.; H.Gr. Sid/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 1/64, 87. 

™' HVGr. Sid/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 I/64, 87. 

4? Telephone conversation between Manstein and Sedenstern, 1 Nov. 1941, KTB, H.Gr. Siad/ 
la, BA-MA REL 19 1/87. 
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circlement front and prepared to deploy heavy artillery to soften up the 
defences. The lack of a bridge across the Dnieper and the extremely limited 
transport capacity greatly slowed the bringing up of the necessary artillery and 
ammunition. In addition, the rainy period beginning in November further 
limited all ground movements.343 

Apart from the need to prevent a possible reinforcement of the enemy, 
Eleventh Army had no reason to hurry, for the attack on Maykop via Kerch 
was dependent on First Armoured Army gaining a starting-position between 
Shakhty and Rostov and on the resting and resupplying of the units intended 
for the attack.34 And the front against Sevastopol did not remain quiet. The 
siege-ring had to be extended through the mountains around the fortress, and 
sorties by the defenders had to be repulsed. 

After 20 November a transfer of forces from the Crimea to replace the losses 
suffered by other armies of the army group was considered. On 23 November 
Heusinger suggested to the army group that forces for the crossing at Kerch, 
which would not take place for the time being, could be released to First 
Armoured Army. Sodenstern at first rejected this proposal, but added that the 
army group would initiate the transfer of these divisions with an official 
announcement that the crossing had been abandoned.** This marked the 
beginning of a long, increasingly bitter, dispute among the commands in- 
volved about the withdrawal of units of Eleventh Army.** In the end Eleventh 
Army had to transfer 73rd Infantry Division; however, at the beginning of 
December there was a danger that a second division, 170th Infantry, might 
have to be transferred. But Manstein’s urgent appeals led to a reversal of this 
last decision, primarily because of the imminent attack on Sevastopol. 

On 13 December Eleventh Army began the bombardment of enemy pos- 
itions and port facilities in Sevastopol. That evening Reichenau decided to 
postpone the attack by twenty-four hours, as all dive-bombers of IV Air Corps 
were needed to halt the enemy penetration on the eastern wing of Seventeenth 
Army.4? 

Manstein now considered the prospects of success to be favourable only for 
the first phase, provided that air support and supplies were guaranteed. But on 
14 December air support was again refused because of new tasks in the sector 
facing Seventeeth Army, and the attack on Sevastopol had to be postponed by 
another twenty-four hours. Manstein was now inclined to start the attack 
without the dive-bombers, whose use might be ruled out in any case by bad 
weather. The attack on the fortress finally began on 17 December and, with 
heavy josses, some penetrations were achieved with the first surprise of the 
defenders. The weather ruled out any dive-bomber support. To strengthen his 

Ms Toid., report Eleventh Army headquarters, 17 Nov. 1941. 

“4 Supplement to Directive No. 10 of Army Group South, 20 Oct. 1941, KTB, H.Gr. Sid/Ia, 
same day; ibid., intentions of command of Army Group South for ‘Winter Sports’, 17 Nov. 1941 
(also records Manstein’s doubts about whether the troops could endure these battles). 


MS Supplement to Directive, 23 Nov. 194!. 
“6 Ibid., 25 Nov. 1941, 2 Dec. 1941 (BA-MA RH 19 1/88). w? Thid., 13 Dec. 1941. 
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attack, Manstein repeatedly requested that 73rd Infantry Division not be taken 
from him, but the army group refused his request with the pointed remark that 
holding the eastern front was more important than capturing Sevastopol.3# 

The low combat strength of the infantry and the possibility that the enemy 
could at any time obtain reinforcements by sea were a cause for concem. 
Manstein considered it very important to conclude the hard and difficult 
fighting for Sevastopol at an early date, as landings at other points in the 
Crimea were to be expected. On 21 December Hitler enquired how much time 
the attack on the fortress would still require. He was told that that would be 
known only after some days, but the attackers were hoping for early success.39 

The attackers were also able to press forward in the northern part of the 
fortress area and to reach the coast north of Lyubimovka. Manstein hoped to 
advance further at this point by reorganizing his forces. He assumed that he 
would be able to repel any landings near Kerch with the forces already there: 
two batteries and one infantry regiment with artillery. 

When, on the morning of 26 December, the enemy landed on a broad front 
on the Kerch peninsula and rapidly established beachheads there, the attack 
on Sevastopol had to be halted. Reichenau decided to make available to 
Eleventh Army one regiment of the disputed 73rd Infantry Division with a 
light artillery battalion, as the forces of 46th Infantry Division and the two 
Romanian brigades deployed near Kerch were not sufficient to carry out the 
order to XX XXII Corps to ‘throw the enemy off the Kerch peninsula again’. 
The army group also ordered the thorough destruction of the port of Kerch in 
the event of an evacuation. 

After the conclusion of its reorganization on 27 December 1941, LIV Army 
Corps renewed its attack on Sevastopol; the army was hoping to reach the bay 
within three days. But the situation in the eastern part of the Crimea had been 
changed completely by a successful enemy landing near Feodosiya carried out 
under cover of fog. Contrary to instructions from the army, the commander of 
XAXXRXIT Army Corps, Lieutenant-General Hans Graf von Sponeck, ordered 
the withdrawal of 46th Infantry Division‘ in order to attack the enemy 
beachhead and to prevent the division from being cut off at the narrow base 
of the Kerch peninsula at Parpach. As telephone communications were lack- 
ing, the situation on the peninsula remained unclear, but as early as 29 
December it became obvious that one division would have to be sent to 
Feodosiya from the Sevastopo) front. This decision meant that the attack on 
the fortress would have to be abandoned at the very moment when LIV Army 
Corps believed that ‘in the event of a collapse of the enemy counter-attacks’ it 
would be able to break through to the bay of Sevastopol. Hitler, however, 
ordered the attack to be continued irrespective of the situation on the Kerch 
peninsula. Sodenstern informed Heusinger, who had passed Hitler’s order on, 

“* Ibid., 17 Dec. 1941. 9 Thid., 21 Dee. 1ggt. 


' i Einbeck, Sponeck, 22 ff.; H.Gr. Sitd/la, KTB, 29 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/88; Manstein, 
Lost Victories, 225-6. 
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that it would of course be carmed out, but the Crimea and Eleventh Army 
would then be lost unless the enemy was stopped at the narrow base of the 
peninsula. The army group could not send any additional forces. In fact, 
however, parts of a Romanian division were sent, missions by Air Fleet 4 were 
ordered against Feodosiya and Kerch, and personnel replacements were or- 
dered to be flown in for Eleventh Army. As expected, the Romanians offered 
only weak resistance against the enemy units landed near Feodosiya. That 
Eleventh Army’s lines of communication were not immediately cut, thus 
seriously threatening the army, was due only to the extreme caution of the 
Soviet commanders. 

~The orders concerning the critical situation in the Crimea were typical of 
the divergence between the demands made on the troops at this time and 
the means available to carry them out. Hitler demanded a continuation of the 
attack on Sevastopol, as he urgently needed a military victory to improve the 
depressed morale in the army and at home. Manstein’s staff was well aware 
that the attack had to be broken off, but expressed this conclusion as follows: 
‘The prospects of freeing forces to eliminate the enemy in the eastern part of 
the Crimea by a quick, decisive victory at Sevastopol have . . . diminished.”3' 
Again all necessary steps to reinforce the German units defending the narrow 
base of the Kerch peninsula were promised, and again the army group com- 
mander-in-chief, Reichenau, had to decide between alternatives that were 
in fact no longer available. For neither could the attack on Sevastopol be 
continued with any prospect of success, nor could anything be achieved by 
ordering General Franz Mattenkiott, commanding XXXXII Army Corps, to 
‘attack the enemy group around Feodosiya with available forces and sub- 
sequently clear the Kerch peninsula’, as Mattenklott’s only division, 46th 
Infantry, had lost all its heavy weapons and equipment at Kerch and was 
completely exhausted .3* 

As in the evacuation of Rostov, every command could point to memor- 
andums and reports which had explained the futility of the operation from the 
very beginning unless certain conditions were fulfilled—conditions which 
everyone involved knew could not be met. ‘To remove any doubt, the com- 
man der-in-chief of the army group repeated in a teletype order that the task of 
Eleventh Army was still to take Sevastopol as soon as possible, dislodge the 
newly landed enemy forces, and hold the Crimea.’353 On the afternoon of 30 
December the operations department explained that it could not send any 
additional forces. Sodenstern stressed the seriousness of the situation in the 
Crimea and expressed the opinion that, in view of the strong enemy landing 
neat Feodosiya, Sponeck’s decision to withdraw 46th Infantry Division could 


3 H.Gr. Sad/la, KTB, 29, 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH ig 1/88. 

st HLGr. Stid/la, KTB, 30 Dec. 1941. By then an operational danger to the entire Eleventh 
Army was considered possible. 

388 The exact wording of the order in KTB of Army Group South, 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 
19 1/88. 
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possibly be justified, as without that division the situation could not be saved. 
That evening Manstein expressed his doubts to Reichenau as to whether the 
forces of XXXXII Army Corps would be sufficient to hold their positions if 
the enemy were able to land several divisions. Reichenau’s answer, that the 
Red Army too was facing serious supply problems, is quite incomprehensible 
in view of Manstein’s frequerit reports to the effect that Sevastopol could easily 
be supplied by sea. In the end a report was sent to Hitler indicating that the 
attack on Sevastopol would be continued and the enemy forces in the eastern 
Crimea would be dislodged by XXXXII Army Corps. The head of the 
operations department accepted this report and remarked that it ‘agrees with 
the view of the Fihrer’.*** At any rate Reichenau pointed out that issuing the 
order did not guarantee success, The army group took the harsh reality 
into account by appointing the commandant of Poltava, Lieutenant-General 
Karl Spang, ‘commander of the Isthmuses of Perekop and Genichesk’ 
and envisaging ‘special help for securing and fortifying the isthmuses of the 
Crimea’ 355 

‘These measures apparently satisfied the requirements of the ritual described 
in such detail above. On 31 December the attack on Sevastopol was halted in 
order to defeat the enemy forces near Feodosiya. 

Thus, at the end of 1941 the troops of Army Group South were well over 
1,200 kilometres from their starting-point (the air distance from Lvov to 
Rostov is about 1,300 kilometres), deep in the Soviet Union. Their perform- 
ance had far exceeded all expectations, but the operational idea that required 
such efforts had not been realized. The ‘vital strength’ of the enemy had by no 
means been ‘destroyed’. 


(4) The Attack on Leningrad 
(See the Amexe Volume, No. 15) 


The strategic-operational thinking of the German commanders and the course 
of the fighting previously described repeatedly reflected the basic problem 
confronting the Wehrmacht in the east: providing the necessary fighting forces 
in an expanding theatre of operations from an unchanging and limited number 
of availabie soldiers. Examination of the differences of opinion in the German 
high command reveals different phases in the setting of priorities and the 
resulting distribution of forces.3°* That these differences were not resolved in 
Army Group North at a time when success was still possible is the central 
problem with which this section is concerned. In general it can be said that in 
spite of all parallels that can be shown in the switching of forces from Army 
Group Centre to the wings of the eastern front, substantial differences re- 

4 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. Manstein expected three or four additional enemy divisions to be Janded on the 
Kerch peninsula and near Feodosiya. This was the reason for his urgent request for additional 
troops and his reaction to the withdrawal order issued by Lt.-Gen. Graf von Sponeck on his 


own responsibility. 
ae CF sect. IL.t.1(6). 
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mained. Army Group South needed considerably more reserves to reach its 
first main operational objective, the Dnieper line, as well as the help of the 
neighbouring Second Army and Armoured Group 2. But the engagement of 
these units in support of' Army Group South undermined the enure strategic 
plan of the second stage of the campaign. Moreover, the objectives of this 
army group were so ambitious that they were liable to require a large part of 
the German army unless conditions were exceptionally favourable. But such 
conditions could not be expected with objectives which required nothing less 
than the encirclement of the Caucasus, blocking the Volga at Stalingrad, and 
securing the flanks as well as the occupied territory. The ‘retrieval’ of these 
formations to their original fronts was inevitably bound to cause incalculable 
difficulties. 

Army Group North, on the other hand, had advanced far beyond its first 
operational objectives by the end of July 1941 and thus had a claim, approved 
at the very beginning, to an effective mobile unit so as to be able to reach its 
preliminary final objective, Leningrad.357 In contrast to the situation in the 
south, the time and forces required to reach this objective were predictable, 
and success would release a considerable number of units for other purposes, 
Moreover, this would decisively improve the strategic situation in the entire 
northern area, as control of the Baltic and the supply-routes from the Arctic 
Ocean would make it possible to terminate the fighting in that area. This 
expectation had been one reason for the use of Finnish forces there. 

Hitler had argued from this position ever since the beginning of his opera- 
tional planning against the Soviet Union, though without drawing the necess- 
ary conclusions energetically and in time. Only after it became evident during 
his visit to Army Group North on 21 July that that army group, because of its 
over-extended front sector and the tying down of its southern wing, did not 
have sufficient forces to capture Leningrad rapidly did Hitler agree to send it 
strong units of Armoured Group 3, while Halder wanted to solve the problem 
through a new start of the operation and by transferring the task of providing 
cover for the southern flank to Ninth Army of Army Group Centre.** After 
receiving the suggestions of the army group, the commander-in-chief of the 
army issued a directive on 23 July* in which he pointed out that, with the 
order to destroy enemy forces in and around Leningrad, the army group had 
been given a new task. 

Halder now called upon Army Group North to sever the railway line 
between Moscow and Leningrad speedily and for good so as to prevent an 
enemy withdrawal to the south and south-east. The most important measure 
he demanded in this regard was concentration of the main effort along both 
sides of Lake Ilmen in the direction of Lake Ladoga. There the strongest 


387 Hitler wished to complete the operation against Leningrad, for which forces of Army Group 
Centre were to be transferred, before advancing against Moscow. Cf. sect. 11.1.1(6) at nn. 356 ff. 

wt Halder, Diaries, 1066-7, 1069, 1071 (21, 22, 23 July 1gq2). 

a9 OKH/GenStdH/Op. Abt. (1) No. 1390/41, 23 July 941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. 
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possible armoured forces were to be used, which ran counter to the entire 
combat experience of Armoured Group 4. For this new effort Halder envis- 
aged bringing up XXXXI Armoured Corps, i.e. the main combat strength of 
Armoured Group 4. The army group was to move up sufficiently strong forces 
to cover this attack on the Valday hills. This greatly limited the use of 
Armoured Group 3, which had initially also been ordered to participate. On 
the left wing of the army group, on both sides of Luga, approximately one 
infantry corps was to be used to cut off Leningrad. The forces to be used for 
the conquest of Estonia were to be limited to five divisions. 

The views of the commander of Armoured Group 4, Colonel-General 
Hoepner, were decisive in the objections of the army group command to this 
plan of attack.3* Hoepner developed a new plan which avoided sending 
mobile troops into the difficult terrain between Novgorod and Chudovo, 
which had only recently proved an insurmountable obstacle for Manstein’s 
armoured corps. The exclusive use of infantry forces (six divisions) at the 
point of main effort, as well as the plan to use Armoured Group 3 together 
with still unspecified divisions for the attack in a northerly direction east of the 
chain of lakes (north of Ostashkov), totally conflicted with the plans formu- 
lated by Halder, who wanted to spare the last-named unit at all ‘events. 
Moreover, the attack of the entire Armoured Group 4 and the additional eight 
infantry divisions from the area between Lake Ilmen and Lake Peipus towards 
the north would result in a concentration of forces south-west of Leningrad 
which Halder wanted to avoid. Halder sent his deputy chief of staff (opera- 
tions), Lieutenant-General Paulus, himself an expert in armoured warfare, to 
persuade the armoured group and Leeb to change their plans. He also referred 
to the ‘wish of the higher leadership’ to have the armoured units advance in 
the ‘operationally correct direction’.>* After receiving an oral report on the 
results of Paulus’s visits to the army group on 24 and 26 July, in which all four 
armour commanders insisted that the terrain Halder envisaged for the attack 
was totally unsuited for armour, Halder accepted a compromise proposed by 
Leeb, The main effort of the attack was still to be made in the area of 
Novgored and Lake Ladoga, but primarily by infantry units. 8th Armoured 
Division and the SS Totenkopf Division were to be assembled in such a way 
that, depending on the situation, they could be quickly sent into action. 

This meant that an armoured corps (LVI) was, on paper, deployed in the 
‘operationally correct direction’, while Leeb at the same time took into ac- 


x Situation assessment by C.-in-C. of Army Group North, 24 July 1941: Miller-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix Eg, MGFA P-114a; ibid., Pz.Gr. 4, Fithmingsabsicht, 23 July 1941, 
appendix E6, and Fihrungsabsicht, H.Gr. Nord, appendix E5. 

 Ibid., directive, operations department, 24 July 1941, and memorandum of conference 
between Halder and Brennecke (chief of staff of Army Group North), 25 July 1941, appendices 
E&, Ero, Paulus’s discussion with Army Group North and Armd. Group 4: ibid., H.Gr. Nord/la, 
KTB copy, appendix E11; Halder, Diaries, 1077 (26 July 1941); for Hoepner’s doubis on 24 July 
and talk with Paulus at Leeb's headquarters, see Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 306-10 (27 July 
1941); Manstein, Lost Victories, 197-8. 
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count Hoepner’s doubts by reserving the right, ‘under certain conditions’, to 
move 8th Armoured Division (the only such division of this corps) up behind 
XXXXI Armoured Corps once the attack was well under way. The corre- 
sponding army group order was written on 27 July.2@ In his directive of 28 
July3% Halder himself took Leeb’s arguments into account. What had he 
achieved in terms of keeping together the attack force to be used against 
Moscow? He had the views of highly skilled armour generals and an army 
group commander-in-chief highly valued by Hitler that the terrain in the area 
of Ninth Army and Armoured Group 3 was totally unsuited for motorized and 
armoured warfare. From the very beginning Halder had no intention of 
discussing the use of these units suggested by Hoepner. As early as 25 July the 
army group command was told that Armoured Group 3 could not be made 
available before 9 August." A further delay, until 15 August, was announced 
on 29 July, which ruled out any serious consideration of including the ar- 
moured group in the army group’s plans. 

On 30 July Hitler sent Keitel to Leeb**s to emphasize again the importance 
of the attack on Leningrad—even VHI Air Corps was to be transferred to the 
Leningrad front—but that was only by way of consolation for the delay 
announced on the same day in the transfer of Armoured Group 3. Moreover, 
the army group was informed that, instead of receiving additional forces, it 
had to expect that a second corps would be tied down on its southern wing 
(Ninth Army). 

The order to the army group was reduced. Its task remained the isolation of 
Leningrad, but it was no longer required to prevent the withdrawal of enemy 
forces to the east, i.e. to continue the offensive on the long eastern front. 

Army Group North was able and obliged to accept the non-avaitability of 
Armoured Group 3. But the complete over-extension of the right flank in the 
direction of Leningrad meant that a withdrawal of units had to be expected 
from that direction at any time if the enemy attacked on that flank to relieve 
pressure on the Leningrad front. A covering front of 350 kilometres could not 
be held with the remaining divisions of Sixteenth Army.** Leeb demonstrated 
to the commander-in-chief of the army that he needed thirty-five divisions for 
all his tasks, but he had only twenty-six. He had already had to transfer two 
corps commands with four divisions to Army Group Centre and was expecting 
a further request for one corps. A case of ‘Please return promptly.” 

Brauchitsch at least left the decision regarding the use of Armoured Group 

“1H .Gr, Nord/la No. 1770/41, army group order No. 2, 27 July 1941, copy: Miller-Hillebrand, 


Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix E14, MGFA P-tt4a. 

3 OKH/GenStdH/Op. Abt. (1), directive for the continuation of operations, 28 July 1941, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1 326. 

“4 Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 312 n. 206, 

5s Ibid. 313 ff. (31 July—4 Aug. 1941); statement by chief of staff of Army Group North on new 
directive from Army High Command (31 July 1941): Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, appendix 
Erg, MGFA P-114a. 

3 Assessment of situation by C.-in-C., 3 Aug. 1941, ibid., appendix E20; Leeb, Tagebuch- 
aufzeichnungen, 313 ff. 
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4 to Leeb. The consequences of a new extension of the army group’s front and 
the inevitable halting of the eastern flank were foreseeable if there was only one 
division to be used along the 150-kilometre line between Toropets and Staraya 
Russa, and that division also had to reach the area east of Kholm. 

The necessary regrouping and supply problems led to the attack by Ar- 
moured Group 4 being set for 8 August. In the meantime the defenders 
around the bridgeheads on the lower Luga had constructed such strong field 
fortifications, behind which additional troops and material for an attack 
planned on the same day were assembled, that the attack by XXXXI Ar- 
moured Corps was very costly and made little, progress, if any. The fact that 
LVI Armoured Corps was not able to attack because of the weather enabled 
the enemy to concentrate his defences in this sector. 

The general attack began on 10 August, effectively supported by the forma- 
tions of VIII Air Corps. From 13 August the attack by XXXXI Armoured 
Corps penetrated the enemy’s defences and broke his resistance. But to 
sustain the attack the only reserve unit, the SS Totenkopf Division, would 
have had to be brought up—something which because of the enemy attack on 
the south-east flank near Dno, Leeb refused to permit. 

After 13 August enemy attacks against the southern flank also increased, 
which caused the army group to fear a penetration via Staraya Russa into the 
rear of the attack front. On 15 August the army group summed up its 
knowledge of the enemy’s intentions in a report stating that, according to 
statements by prisoners, the Russians planned to break through the gap 
between Kholm and Staraya Russa with Thirty-fourth Reserve Army in order 
to halt the attack on Leningrad. Four Soviet divisions were identified at the 
front and an additional one near Gorkiy; another four divisions were known to 
be part of Thirty-fourth Reserve Army. Heusinger reported by telephone that, 
according to radio inteHigence, a Soviet cavalry division had been ordered to 
advance to Dno and establish contact with partisans there. The German 
troops were exhausted and, according to a report by the general commanding 
X Army corps, could not be expected to resist for very long.3* 

This development jeopardized the attack for the encirclement of Leningrad, 
as reinforcements for the defence of the south-eastern sector of the army group 
front could be drawn only from those forces around Leningrad. 

After the ‘draining’ of Sixteenth Army in deference to the idée fixe of a 


7 Because of weather conditions this attack had to be postponed; the corps of Sixteenth Army 
therefore attacked in echelon up to 10 Aug. 1941: Leeb, Tagebuchatfzeichnungen, 319-25 (4~10 
Aug. 1941); Chales de Beaulieu, Pancergruppe 4, 164 ff.; Muiller-Hilebrand, Nordabschnit, pt. t, 
appendices E21, F1, MGFA P-rraa. 

3*® Report of chief of staff Army Group North to chief of operations department, Army High 
Command, 15 Aug. 1941: Miller-Hitlebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix Fz, MGPFA P-tr4a. 
“The incident is inconsequential even in the view of army group. Nevertheless the Fihrer had Jodl 
tall up to order commitment of one armoured corps (later reduced to one armoured division) to 
contain the penetration. This reacting to all pinpricks frustrates any planning on an operational 
scale and prevents concentration of our forces’: Halder, Diaries, (177, 1178-9 (14,15 Aug. 1941)5 
ef, sect. H11.1(8) at n. 206. 
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deployment against Moscow, no assistance could be expected from the army 
high command. Hitler used the report on the tactically difficult situation on 
the southern wing of Army Group North to push through the concentration of 
forces against Leningrad, where he had ordered that the main effort should be 
made in this phase of operations. He ordered the immediate transfer there of 
as many mobile units from Armoured Group 3 as could be used and supplied. 
Halder now had to accept the transfer of XXXIX Armoured Corps, but he 
ordered it to be kept out of the fighting south of Lake Ilmen; it was to be used 
instead to form the centre of an attack via Novgorod against the southern flank 
of Leningrad 3% That was precisely the direction which had been found to be 
unsuitable on 26 July. 

To put in order the situation on its southern wing, the army group immedi- 
ately withdrew the corps command of LVI Armoured Corps and transferred it 
to the Lovat, which simultaneously deprived XXXXI Armoured Corps on the 
Luga—Narva front of the urgently demanded support for the attack. Halder 
and the army group rejected the obvious solution of bringing up XXXIX 
Armoured Corps to reinforce the wing of the attack with the explanation that 
an advance northward via Novgorod was operationally the best direction, the 
strong enemy defences on the Luga would prevent an effective use of the 
armoured corps, and supply problems were to be expected. I Army Corps was 
placed under Armoured Group 4 instead of LVI Armoured Corps. The 
command of L Army Corps, which had been returned by Army Group 
Centre, assumed command of the southern front against Leningrad. Halder 
strongly opposed any further transfers to the army group.3” The situation on 
the southern flank was straightened out by LVI Armoured Corps and the three 
divisions of X Army Corps. Between 19 and 23 August six Soviet divisions 
were encircled.3” To the surprise of the army group, the breakthrough to 
Novgorod was achieved on 15 August. On 20 August Chudovo was reached 


a XXXIX Armd. Corps consisted of 12th Armd. Div., 18th and 12th Inf. Divs. (mot.): Halder, 
Diartes, 1180-1 (15 Aug. 1941), with reaction of Army Group Centre; briefing for operations 
department by Army Group North, 16 Aug. 1941, and situation assessment by Army High 
Command, 17 Aug. 1941: Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices F4, F5, MGFA P- 
114a. On the withdrawal of LVI Armd. Corps see Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 169 
(statement by Armd. Group 4, 15 Aug. 1941), 76ff. XXXEX Armd. Corps took the place of LIV 
Armd, Corps, which had been sent south-eastward, a senseless, fuel-consuming movement in the 
opposite direction. 

2 Halder, Diaries, 1178-9 (15 Aug. 1941). He attempted at first to divert only an infantry 
division (mot.} from the armoured corps to be brought up. The playing down of the alarming 
reports from Army Group North, which did not take the situation so lightly, could be based on 
reports from Armd. Group 4; it was, however, primarily due to Halder’s disappointment at not 
being able to rehabilitate the armoured corps for the attack on Moscow. For Leeb’s demand, 
see Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix F2, MGFA P-114a; Leeb, Tagebuch- 
aujzeichnungen, 432 (15 Aug. 1941). 

3 The astonishing result of this ‘pinprick’ (Halder) was: 18,000 prisoners, 234 artillery pieces, 
201 tanks, 243 machine-guns, and 117 mortars captured or destroyed (figures according to 
Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnite, pt. 1, 127, MGFA P-114a). On the transfer and the attack cf. 
Manstein, Lost Victories, 199 ff. 
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and the railway line between Moscow and Leningrad cut. The units of the 
approaching XXXIX Armoured Corps followed the infantry corps into the 
future deployment area of the ‘point of main effort East’. On the left, 
XXXVHI Army Corps advanced through forests and swamps; XXXXI Ar- 
moured Corps attacked towards Krasnogvardeysk. On 20 August the road and 
rail links with Leningrad were also cut at this point. Divisions of Eighteenth 
Army had already taken Kingisepp and Narva on 17 August. The attacks 
towards the coast of Estonia were also proceeding according to plan; on 28 
August Tallinn fell. This phase of the attack thus developed more favourably 
than had been expected. Only XXXXI Armoured Corps, which, after very 
hard initial fighting, had broken through and believed it could break into 
Leningrad with the help of the two divisions to be brought up from LVI 
Armoured Corps, was disappointed, a disappointment comparable to that of 
Ill Armoured Corps against Kiev. In both cases the troops of the mobile units 
felt restrained from the rear, not by the enemy.?”? 

For the next phase of the operation, Army Group North placed XXXIX 
Armoured Corps under the command of Sixteenth Army; with the addition of 
XXVUI Army Corps, the ‘Group Schmidt’? was formed (named after the 
general commanding XXXIX Armoured Corps, General Rudolf Schmidt). 
Because of concern about the vulnerability of the long southern and south- 
eastern flank, the third mobile unit of the army group, LIV Armoured Corps, 
remained on the Lovat (with 3rd Infantry Division (mot.) and SS Totenkopf 
Division; its 8th Armoured Division had been transferred to XXXXI Ar- 
moured Corps). Here, however, German deliberations were already based on 
the idea of an offensive encirclement of the enemy forces confronting IT Army 
Corps by an attack in the direction of Demyansk.33 

On 21 August the army group issued orders and assigned objectives for the 
attack front against Leningrad and for offensive flank protection.% In the 
course of this attack, 12th Armoured Division reached the Neva on 30 August 
and thus also cut Leningrad’s most important links to the east. (See the 
Annexe Volume, No. 16.) 

Even now, in the last decisive preparatory phase, elements of Sixteenth 
Army (I Army Corps) were assigned to co-operate with Ninth Army, which _ 
had captured Toropets after its success at Velikie Luki. To shorten the front 
and reach a favourable starting-position for future participation in the offens- 
ive to the east (Moscow), Sixteenth Army was to continue its attack with the 


a” Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 136 ff. On IT Armd. Corps cf. sect. 1L.1.i(¢) at n. 131. 
Jn both cases these were subjective impressions at the point of an attack, which cannot be 
maintained upon examination of other conditions. 

Cf. order of battle of Army Group North, 20 Aug. 1941: Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, 
pt. 1, appendix F7, MGPA P-tlqa. 

34 Army Group North, order No. 5 for the continuation of the attack, 21 Aug. 1941, ibid., 
appendix F8; order to Sixteenth Army, 25 Aug. 1941, tbid., appendix Fo; Leeb, 
Tagebuchaufzctchnungen, 338 (20, 21 Aug. 1943), n. 331. 
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line between Ostashkov and the Valday hills as its preliminary objective.375 The 
boundary between the two army groups was moved north. 

On 24 August, Army Group North submitted a first general study of the 
forces necessary for the encirclement of Leningrad and for flank cover, and of 
their disposition. On 29 August ‘Army group order No. 3 for the encirclement 
of the city of Leningrad’ was issued.3* Leeb assumed that the Red Army 
would shift its main defensive effort in the north to the Volkhov sector and 
consider Leningrad as a position that could not be held in the long term.27 
The task of securing the front on both sides of Lake Ilmen was to’ be left to 
Sixteenth Army. Armoured Group 4 was to lead the attack on Leningrad and 
take over the lower Volkhov sector to relieve Sixteenth Army. Leeb at first 
planned an advance to a further encirclement front along the line Izhora— 
Detskoe Selo~Pulkovo—Uritsk, which would establish bridgeheads across the 
Neva between Shlisselburg and Ivanovskoe. A ‘closer’ siege-line would be 
formed later. Every opportunity to advance was to be exploited. If the popu- 
lation played a significant part in the fighting, industrial cities were to be 
bypassed, captured from the rear, or encircled. Leningrad itself was not to 
be attacked with infantry, but to be cut off. Military facilities were then to be 
destroyed and all water and energy supplies cut off. Armoured Group 4 would 
receive the conditions under which an offer of surrender could be accepted. 
The situation assessment of the army group was largely based on reports by 
deserters and civilians leaving Leningrad to the effect that parts of the popula- 
tion, industrial facilities, armaments, and works of art were being evacuated 
from the city. Like Army Group South at Kiev, Army Group North misinter- 
preted these actions, including the removal of food and utility installations, as 
a preparation for the ending of resistance in Leningrad, whereas they were 
actually intended to strengthen other fronts and save valuable machinery. The 
Soviet troops remaining in the city and civilians suitable for any kind of 
military service were to continue fighting under the overall leadership of the 
political organs. If the city were destroyed and the front collapsed, they were 
to fight underground. 

The optimism of Leeb and the chief of his general staff, Licutenant-Genera! 
Kurt Brennecke, can be seen in their situation assessment of 31 August, in 
which they already considered using the units that would be available after the 
encitclement of Leningrad for attacks north and south of Lake Ilmen in the 
direction of Moscow.3# But to make that possible the siege had to succeed 

33 OKH GenStdH/Op.Abr. (ID No. 1 457/41 g-Kdos. Chefs., 24 Aug. 1941, to Army Groups 
North and Centre, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. For the deliberations of Leeb and Army High 
Command see Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 338, 342 (20, 24 Aug. 1941). At this time Halder 
was very dissatisfied with what he considered to be the slow progress of Army Group North and 
its excessive flank cover: Diaries, 1194 ff. (22 Aug. 1941). 

3% Army Group North, situation assessment to Army High Command, 24 Aug. 1941, and army 
group order No. 1, 29 Aug. 1941: Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices Gr, G2, 
MGFA P-114a; deliberations of Armd. Group 4: Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 109 ff. 


a” Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 344 (26 Aug. 1941}. 
#8 Situation assessment by chief of the general staff and reflections of C.-in-C. on continuation 
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quickly and the Finns had to make progress in Karelia and reach the Svir 
between Lakes Ladoga and Onega. A secure boundary would also have to be 
established with Ninth Army. 

However, Armoured Group 4’s at first optimistic assessment of the situation 
had to be adjusted in the first days of September because of increasingly 
stubborn enemy resistance dnd rain. The slow progress made by units of 
Eighteenth Army from Estonia also delayed the start of the attack by XXXXI 
Armoured Corps. Because of heavy enemy attacks on the Volkhov front, the 
group responsible for making the main effort on the right wing was increas- 
ingly diverted from its objectives from as early: as 25 August, when 18th 
Motorized Infantry Division had to be switched from Chudovo and Lyuban to 
the north. In its place 12th Armoured Division took over the thrust against 
Leningrad but was able to advance no further than Izhora. The third division 
of the corps (20th Motorized Infantry Division) attacked towards the Neva in 
order to establish bridgeheads. From 3 September all three mobile divisions of 
the armoured corps were employed in defence, which ruled out the concentra- 
tion of all armoured units of Armoured Group 4 against Leningrad. XXXVI 
Army Corps thus had to begin its attack on Leningrad from the south-east on 
7 September without armoured support.3” 

On 4 September the army group command envisaged an attack in three 
phases.>* First, ‘liquidation of the pocket north of Luga and breaching of the 
Leningrad defence-line’; next, ‘capture of the coastal fortifications’ in Estonia; 
finally, ‘a north-eastward thrust to join hands with the Finns’. Final prep- 
arations for the attack were discussed at the army group command on 6 
September, But no date was set; it was agreed only that the attack should 
begin as soon as possible. 

‘The advance of the encirclernent front against Leningrad and the assump- 
tion that the employment of XXXIX Armoured Corps would make it possible 
to complete the main task of Army Group North in a few days caused Hitler 
on 5 September to assign entirely new tasks to all forces of the army group 
within the framework of his directive for the attack on Moscow.3 The 
Leningrad area was to be cut off soon in the east by attacks of German and 
Finnish units from the Neva bridgeheads, but only after the annihilation of 
enemy forces around the city had been concluded. On the lower Volkhov the 
encirclement front was to be closed off to the east. In co-operation with the 
of operation, 31 Aug. 194t: Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix G3, MGFA P- 


114a; Halder, Diaries, 1212-13 (1 Sept. 1940); Leeb (‘Fagebuchaufzeichnungen, 346-7: 31 Aug. 
tg4l) presents the basic discussion with Hoepner. 

™ Chales de Beaulieu, Panzergruppe 4, 113 ff.; Leeb, Tagebuchaufecichnungen, 446 ff, (1 Aug.— 
5 Sept. 1942}, on the delay of the attack by Armd. Group 4. 

3 Halder, Diaries, 1216 (4 Sept. 1941); Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 349-50 (§ Sept. 1941). 

* It was still assumed that the Finns were prepared to advance beyond the Svir and on the 
Karelian isthmus; Leeb was primarily concerned to see enemy forces tied down. Cf. seet. Him.2(6) 
atn. 1§9 (Ucberschar). 

¥? Directive No. 35, 6 Sept. 1941, Hitler’s War Directives, o6ff.; Halder, Diaries, 1217-18 (5 
Sept. 1941}; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichmuorgen, 350-1 (6, 7 Sept. 1941). 
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Finns, the bay of Kronshtadt was to be blocked by mine-barrages and artillery 
to prevent a break-out by Soviet naval units into the Baltic. By 15 September 
the mobile units deployed against Leningrad and VIII Air Corps were to be 
transferred to Army Group Centre to be available for the attack towards 
Moscow. Army Group North was to cover this attack by advancing eastward 
north and south of Lake Ilmen. 

‘The new and now final determination of the main point of effort for the 
army and Luftwaffe units in the coming attack on Moscow placed Army 
Group North under great pressure of time if it wanted to make use of their 
fighting power. The transfer of units and army troops reduced the army group 
to a point where its strength seemed inadequate even for purely defensive 
tasks 383 Immediately after receiving Hitler’s new directive, the commander-in- 
chief of the group informed the Army High Command of his reservations.*™ 
Considerably stronger enemy resistance was now being encountered on the 
Leningrad front; at all events the Red Army would attempt to reopen com- 
munication lines from the city to the east. A withdrawal of units and army 
troops by 15 September, as envisaged, would mean that action against Lenin- 
grad would have to be limited to the first encirclement line, and the purpose 
of the operation would not be achieved. The coastal fortifications in the bay of 
Kronshtadt would not be cut off, and the city—especially the airfields—would 
avoid being brought within range of German artillery. The encirclement east 
of the city between the Neva and Lake Ladoga, a joint operation with the 
Finns, would be endangered; and if it did not succeed, the supply-lines across 
the lake and from the area in between would remain open. 

Leeb pointed out that the defenders of the city would mount a counter- 
attack when they realized that German troops were being withdrawn, With the 
arrival of freezing temperatures, the Volkhov and Lake Ilmen could easily be 
crossed. Abandoning the plan for a close encirclement would in fact lead to a 
permanent state of crisis and make impossible the release of additional units. 
He urgently requested that the units scheduied to be transferred be left with 
Army Group North until the conclusion of the operations envisaged against 
Leningrad, as otherwise the enemy would be ‘let go’ at the very moment when 
his destruction was to be completed. The consequences of the new situation 
were reflected in a second army group order for the encirclement of Lenin- 
grad, issued on 6 September.>* 


¥s Message of Army High Command to Army Group North, 11 Sept. 1941: Muiler-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix G7, MGFA P-114a. The army group was most seriously affected 
by the transfer of the bulk of its reconnaissance units, sappers, and heavy artillery. The artillery 
was to be replaced by seven French mortars and twelve field howitzer batteries. The troops for 
these weapons were to be provided by the remaining artillery units. 

3 Situation assessment and intentions of Army Group North to Army High Command, 
operations department, 6 Sept. 1941: Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix C5, 
MGFA P-114a; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 350 (6, 7 Sept. 1941). 

4s Army group order No. 2, 7 Sept. 1941: Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnite, pt. 1, appendix 
G6, MGFA P-trqa. 
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The tasks of Sixteenth Army, primarily concerned with providing offensive 
cover for the right flank, were redefined. After destroying the enemy west of 
the Valday plateau, it was to go over to the defensive along the line from Lake 
Velye via the north shore of Lake Iimen to the Volkhov. Pians for an expansion 
of the bridgehead at Novgorod and a thrust towards Ostashkov were tempo- 
rarily abandoned and were to be revived only after Ninth Army had made 
satisfactory progress. XX XIX Armoured Corps, which was now left with only 
one strong artillery group, with 20th Motorized Infantry Division, and with 
parts of 122nd Infantry Division, was to push on to Lake Ladoga and cover the 
rear of the Neva front towards the east. A later link-up with the Finns on the 
Svir was to be prepared. The continuation of the attack across the Neva was 
postponed. 

Now the attack front against Leningrad was concentrated on Armoured 
Group 4. Under the corps command of XXVIII Army Corps three infantry 
divisions and 20th Motorized Infantry Division were to be subordinated to 
it to form the ‘main point of effort East’. After sufficient forces had 
been provided, this reorganized Armoured Group 4 was to attack across 
Leningrad’s outer ring of defences. To the left of the armoured group, 
Eighteenth Army was to advance via Krasnoe Selo against the city and the 
coastal fortifications on the bay of Kronshtadt. The take-over of the entire 
front against Leningrad by Eighteenth Army headquarters was to be 
prepared.3% 

Air Fleet 1 was again to use VIII Air Corps to support the attack. Realizing 
that the attack towards Moscow could not begin before the end of September, 
Halder agreed to permit Leeb the use of the mobile troops until he had 
reached his objectives. 

On 8 September Army Group North was able to report two important 
successes, the capture of Shlisselburg in the north and Demyansk in the south- 
east (by II Army Corps and LViI Armoured Corps respectively). But on the 
whole Leeb was compelled to regroup his forces as a result of counter-attacks 
and newly identified transports of enemy troops to the front. He regarded such 
regroupings as a ‘poor man’s war’, as they repeatedly gave the enemy the 
opportunity to avoid decisive battles. On 11 September he considered the 
situation in the south-east of his army group, in the area of Demyansk, to be 
sufficiently settled to enable him to transfer the two mobile units in action 
there on 15 September.**7 (LVII Armoured Corps of Armoured Group 3 had 
been placed under Army Group North only for Demyansk.) On the other 
hand, in view of the progress made in the attack on Leningrad, he requested 


+ The remaining units were placed under Sixteenth Army and were ‘used up’ in defensive 
actions, ibid.; orders to Army Group North and transfers of Armd. Group 4 and mobile units: 
OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (ID No. 1494/41, 10 Sept. 1941, Weisung fir die Fortfihrung der 
Operationen [Directive for the continuation of operations}, with annexe 1, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. 

Y) Siruation assessment of Army Group Northyla, 11 Sept. 194i: Miller-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix G8, MGFA P-11qa; Halder, Diaries, 1224 (11 Sept. 1941). 
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that XXXXI Armoured Corps remain with Army Group North until 
Krasnogvardeysk had been captured, Otherwise the battle would have to be 
broken off at the crucial moment, with the consequences already depicted on 
6 September. Halder was sympathetic, but he pressed Leeb if at all possible to 
transfer Armoured Group 4 on the date set and disputed Leeb’s assertion that 
breaking off the encirclement operation would require pulling back the 
fromt.1% : 

’ In the meantime, the fighting in which the two divisions of Eighteenth Army 
still in Estonia were involved was approaching its conclusion. After the capture 
of Narva on 17 August 1941 the operations of the parts of Eighteenth Army in 
Estonia took place separately from those of the eastern wing of the army group 
and the front against Leningrad. (See the Annexe Volume, No. 16.) 

On 9 July the first German convoy left for Riga, which had already been 
captured on 29 June. This was a daring operation in so far as Riga and its port 
Diinamiinde could be completely dominated by the offshore islands, The 
Irben strait was not mined, however, and the first convoy arrived without 
losses. But the incipient resistance of the numerous heavy artillery 
emplacements, the air units, and the ships of the Soviet Baltic Fleet soon 
forced a reduction of supply shipments. German heavy army artillery, pro- 
visionally placed at appropriate points, was not able to provide adequate 
protection for the convoys.’ Together with the navy, 29Ist Infantry Division 
prepared to seize the islands. After the capture of Tallinn by XXXXH Army 
Corps (254th, 6ist, and 247th Infantry Divisions) on 28 August, the corps was 
divided: 254th Division was sent east, 217th was made available for coastal 
defence, and 6ist was made available for the attack on the Baltic islands.3" 
With the capture of Tallinn, it became urgently necessary to protect the sea 
routes against Soviet air units and long-range artillery on the islands of 
Hiiumaa (Dag) and Saaremaa (Osel). On the other hand, the withdrawa! of 
most of the Soviet Baltic Fleet permitted German naval units to operate 
without great risk. Landings on the island of Vormsi and two smaller islands 
in the Muhu sound were begun on 8 September to prevent Soviet ships from 
interfering with the landings on the larger islands. The capture of Saaremma 
was begun on 14 September with a landing on the island of Muhu accom- 
panied by massive air attacks to suppress enerny artillery fire and feints 


Telephone conversation between Halder and Brennecke, 12 Sept. 1941, 12.00 a.m.: Miller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix Gg, MGFA P-114a; Halder, Dianes, 1227 (12 Sept. 
1941); Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 354. After being briefed by Schmundt on 11 Sept. Keitel 
granted a postponement of 48 hours: Army group order for pulling out the mobile units of Armd. 
Group 4, 14 Sept. 1941: BA-MA Pz.Gr. 4, 18738/2. In fact this was not completed until zo Sept. 
194t. 

¥0 Melzer, Bainsche Inseln, 21 f6.; Hubatsch, 67. Infantrie-Division, 60ff.; M.Dv. No. 601, pp. 
20ff., 35: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH [9 IIf/171. 

w M.Dv. No. 601, pp. 15 ff. 

9! Melzer, Baltische Insein, 26-7, 134 ff. (assignment of troops for Saaremaa}, 138 ff., annexes 

* 5,6; M.Dv. No. 6or, pp. 21 ff (maps 1-3); cf n. 385 above. 
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by German and Finnish naval units.** Against: strong resistance and with 
fire support from cruisers and torpedo-beats, the island was captured by 5 
October. Hiiumaa fell on 21 October. Thereafter the command of XXXXII 
Army Corps was withdrawn to be used against Odessa; 61st Infantry Division 
was transferred to Sixteenth Army against Tikhvin, and 217th Division was 
used in the attack on Oranienbaum. The last island in the group still in Soviet 
hands, Odensholm, was occupied without resistance by a naval shock-troop 
detachment on 5 December. 

In the conquered Baltic areas a ‘Reich Commissariat Ostland’ was estab- 
lished, but the northern sector, with the ports, remained part of the rear area 
of the army under the responsibility of 207th Security Division. 


After transferring numerous units for the attack on Moscow, at the end of 
September 1941 Army Group North was confronted with the question of how 
it could use the remaining units at the expected points of main effort without 
reducing—indeed, if possible increasing—the pressure of the ring around 
Leningrad while securing its eastern flank and protecting its southern flank, 
which would inevitably lengthen as Ninth Army advanced towards Moscow. 
As it was not possible to fulfil all these tasks at the same time, and as the 
strength of enemy attacks at specific locations could not be predicted, 
the army group command drew up a list of priorities > Top of the list was the 
consolidation of the situation of XXXXI Armoured Corps on the Volkhov 
front, where, in addition to the division already scheduled to be withdrawn 
from the Leningrad front, it might become necessary to remove a division 
from the siege of Kronshtadt. Because of the strong fortifications on the island 
and the presence of the reinvigorated Soviet Eighth Army, as well as the guns 
of the Soviet Baltic Fleet, the army group expected protracted fighting, which 
would make it impossible to start operations on the Volkhov front first. But 
that very situation would be highly desirable, as it would then make forces 
available for the main objective, Leningrad. The fall of Leningrad would break 
the back of the defence of Kronshtadt. Rest and replacements were essential 
for continuation of the fighting. In a long memorandum Eighteenth Army 
headquarters compared its personnel and material situation with the tasks it 
had been given and with the situation of the enemy. It came to the conclusion 
that heavy losses, especially of officers and non-commissioned officers, had 
significantly reduced the fighting value of the 9%, infantry divisions remaining 
on the Leningrad front and the south coast of the Guif of Finland, a conclu- 
sion that applied to all divisions. In addition to personnel replacements, more 

© Cf. sect. Ise) atm. 424. 

™ HGr. Nord/Ia, situation assessment, 20 Sept. 1941; AOK 18/la, ideas on the continuation 
of the operation, 22 Sept. 1941; H.Gr. Nord to OKH/Op.Abt., 23 Sept. 1941: Miiller-Hillebrand, 
Nordabschnite, pt. 1, appendices Gi4, G15, G17, MGFA P-114a. Copy of report H.Gr. Nord/la 


No. 2204/41 (as Op.Abt. IN to OKH), 24 Sept. 1941, and comment by the operations department: 
BA-MA RH 2/y. 1326, pp. 260 ff. 
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artiliery ammunition and adequate air support were urgently needed. Success 
could be achieved only if all available forces were concentrated on just one task 
ata time” 

On 22 September the expected enemy attacks began against the southern 
wing of the army group as well as from the north across the Neva, south of 
Shlisselburg. Under heavy attack intended to re-establish land communica- 
tions with Leningrad, XXXIX Armoured Corps soon found itself in a difficult 
situation; a division had to be withdrawn from the encirclement front at 
Oranienbaum and brought up to reinforce the corps. : 

The corps repulsed the attacks but took significant losses. Two days later, 
however, the army group came to the conclusion that, in view of the constantly 
growing strength of the enemy south of Lake Ilmen as well as on the front 
between the Neva and the Volkhov, it was not in a position to mount new 
attacks. XX XIX Armoured Corps (with 8th and 12th Armoured Divisions and 
20th Motorized and 96th Infantry Divisions) had suffered such high casualties 
that it would probably not be able to hold its present positions. ‘The army 
group urgently requested replacements; in particular, it wanted to bring up 
36th Motorized Infantry Division, which had not yet been transferred, to 
maintain the encirclement of Leningrad. If the close encirclement was not 
successful, the city would have to be forced to surrender by bombing and 
starvation. That outcome could not, however, be expected with certainty, as 
experience of other large cities had shown. Moreover, Leningrad still had a 
hinterland extending to the Finnish front and the water route across Lake 
Ladoga. 

In view of the special importance Hitler and Army Group North attached to 
the capture of Leningrad, but also because of the future fate of its defenders, 
it is appropriate here to outline several German deliberations at various 
command levels regarding the city. 

As early as 6 September the question arose in Hitler’s Directive No. 35 
whether the surrender of the city should be accepted and what should be done 
with the inhabitants. In a memorandum of 21 September the department for 
home defence of the Wehrmacht High.Command presented the following 
variants: 

a4 The army reported the foliowing losses as of 15 Sept. 1941: 2,035 officers, 304 replacements; 
56,700 non-commissioned officers and men, 25,578 replacements. The shortfall was therefore 
1,731 officers and 31,122 men: Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix G16, MGFA P- 
Nhs HGr. Nord/la, reports to OKH/Op.Abt, as in n. 389 above; Miller-Hiilebrand, 
Nordabschnitt, pt. appendices Gig, G21, G22, MGFA P-i14a; Leeb, Tagebuchaufseichnungen, 
361 ff. (23-7 Sept. 1941); for the following cf. also Salisbury, Leningrad. 

3 OKW/WFST/Abt. L, Chefsachen ‘Barbarossa’, 21 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. §78; H.Gr. 
Nord/la, KTB, 21 Sept. ta41, BA-MA RH 19 IiI/168. The result of these deliberations was that 
all variations considered were found to be unfeasible and that a decision by Hitler was required: 
Hidler’s decision, 12 Oct. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1070 (103). On these questions cf. Leeb, 
Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 373 (12 Oct. 1941) n. 484; KTB, H.Gr. Nord, BA-MA RH tg HI/168, Cf 


also the problems in the case of Kharkov, ibid. 466. On 12 Oct. the intention to let the civilian 
population leave Leningrad resulted, in connection with Hitler’s directive, in an addendum by the 
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1, Occupy the city, which was to be rejected, as the Wehrmacht would then 
be responsible for feeding the population. 

2. Isolate the city, if possible with an electric fence to be guarded with 
machine-guns. Disadvantages of this solution: weak inhabitants would starve, 
the strong would take the food available and survive; danger of epidemics, 
which could spread to the German front. ‘Moreover, it is doubtful whether we 
can expect our soldiers to fire at escaping women and children.’ 

3. ‘Remove women, children, and the elderly through openings in the 
encirclement; let the rest starve.’ Criticism: an expulsion beyond the Volkhov, 
though theoretically possible, was not feasible in practice. This solution too 
would involve the danger of epidemics and of some of the strongest inhabi- 
tants surviving for a long time. 

4. After isolating the city, withdraw behind the Neva and leave the city to 
the Finns. The ‘Finns have stated unofficially that they would like the Neva as 
their frontier, but Leningrad would have to be removed.’ Thus the question of 
how the population should be treated would remain a German responsibility. 


‘Conclusion and proposal: there is no completely satisfactory solution. When 
the time comes, however, Army Group North must receive an order that can 
actually be carried out.’ 

The following proposals were submitted: 


(a) Declare to the world that Leningrad is being defended as a fortress and 
that therefore the city and its inhabitants must be treated as military targets. 
Nevertheless, Roosevelt should be permitted, with an assurance of safe con- 
duct, to supply the inhabitants or remove them to his part of the world after 
a capitulation of the city.” Such an offer could not, of course, be accepted and 
should be treated only as propaganda. 


(6) ‘We first isolate Leningrad hermetically and, as far as possible, pound it 


to dust with artillery and air attacks (only weak air units available for the time 
being).’ 


(c) Once the city had been worn down by terror and hunger, a few passages 
should be opened and defenceless people let out. ‘As far as possible, deporta- 


C.-in-C. of the army to Army Group North with instructions to ‘narrow the present encirclement 
ring around Leningrad only whcre absolutely necessary for tactical reasons’. 


3? The deliberations concerning an American offer to take responsibility for the population 
were probably due, among other things, to an intelligence report of 2 campaign by the American 
Red Cross and other charity organizations in favour of the USSR. The aim was to organize an 
unprecedented aid campaign with nurses and doctors. A first group of 120 missionaries was 
already on its way to Vladivostok; the dispatch of a second group via Iraq and Iran was imminent. 
Tt would be accompanied by photographers entrusted with the task of taking ‘rather a Jot of 
pictures of the misery of refugees in Russia’ in order to ‘present Germany as a barbaric country 
in the USA’: OK W/Amt. Ausl/Abw. to WPr., annexe 1, to ‘Bremen’, 21 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 
4v. 329, 6072/41, 28 Aug. 1941. Moreover, FM Marnnerheim, who was also president of the 
Finnish Red Cross, requested help from the International Red Cross to feed prisoners of war. In 
spite of donations from the USA, Sweden, and Switzertand, almost a third of the approximately 
64,000 prisoners died because of earlier exhaustion: Roschmann, Gutachren, suppl. 3 to annexe 2. 
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tion.to interior of Russia. The rest will inevitably become scattered across the 
country.” ; 

(d) ‘Rest of “fortress troops” will be left to themselves through the winter. 
In spring we then force our way into the city (if the Finns do so first, we have 
no objections), remove all those still alive to the interior of Russia or take them 
prisoner, level Leningrad with demolition charges, and hand over the area 
north of the Neva to the Finns.’ 


These proposals, set out for internal use, were given binding form in an 
order of the chief of staff of the Wehrmacht High Command of 12 October 
1941. After the experiences and ‘extreme dangers’ for the troops in Kiev—and 
even worse was to be expected in Leningrad and Moscow—no German soldier 
was to enter these cities. Small open gaps, which would make it possible for 
the population to escape into the interior of Russia, could ‘therefore only be 
welcome’. Before their capture these cities were to be worn down and the 
inhabitants induced to flee by artillery fire and air attacks. Hitler expected that 
this measure would increase the chaos in Russia and facilitate the administra- 
tion and exploitation of the occupied areas in the east. But all these ideas of 
wearing the cities down failed because of a shortage of siege artillery and 
suitable air units and because, in the case of Leningrad, the Finnish govern- 
ment did not want to extend its attacks on that front. 

Even after this general decision by Hitler, deliberations continued within 
the army group itself about how the inhabitants of Leningrad should be 
treated after the city had been taken. Many were already fleeing the city, 
Several thousand were reported already on the way to Krasnogvardeysk and 
Pskov, and 100-20 Red Army men were reported to be deserting daily. 

Army Group North thereupon asked the army high command whether, in 
the event of a surrender of Leningrad, enemy troops there should be treated 
as prisoners of war. If they were not, a battle to the bitter end had to be 
expected, with correspondingly heavy losses.3% On §7 October the Army High 
Command replied that an offer to surrender by the troops in Leningrad was to 
be reported immediately, as ‘only at that point will a decision be taken at the 
highest level regarding the further treatment of this question’, But that situa- 
tion never arose. 

The Army High Command and Army Group North differed widely in their 
judgements regarding the probability of a withdrawal by the Red Army. The 
army group saw no sign of an imminent evacuation of large areas, such as the 
Wehrmacht and Army High Commands, basing their views on reports from 
the Luftwaffe, expected. 

The quiet on the Leningrad front was not interpreted as meaning that the 
enemy had accepted his fate, although movements in the port on Lake Ladoga 
might indicate that he wanted to save troops in Leningrad by evacuating them 


#® HGr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 14-17 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/168, and note mentioned above 
(p. 644). 
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to the interior of Russia. ‘If this assumption is correct, it can also be assumed 
that the enemy considers the situation in Leningrad to be hopeless.’ The 
narrow corridor held by Eighteenth Army at Shlisselburg (‘the bottleneck’) 
was 4 constant source of concern. Here the army group saw the possibility that 
the enemy might withdraw after a German attack on Tikhvin. If this did not 
happen, an attack would also have to be prepared in that direction. Leeb had 
to abandon any plans for a direct attack on Kronshtadt; a close encirclement 
of Leningrad was not possible with the forces at his disposal. 

Thus a decisive effect was not to be expected from available artillery, as the 
airfields and supply facilities in Leningrad remained beyond its range. Neither 
did the army group, after the experience of London, expect decisive results 
from the use of the Luftwaffe. The possibility of starving the city into submis- 
sion also seemed remote, as according to German calculations freighters and 
barges with a capacity of approximately 23,000 GRT were still available. 
Assuming personal rations of 400 grammes each, a thousand tons of food 
would yield 2.5 million rations. An attack was therefore necessary on the 
(eastern) Schlisselburg front across the lower Volkhov. 

Eighteenth Army command, which would be most immediately affected by 
such developments, began to consider what to do if Leningrad offered to 
surrender and how German forces should behave towards starving civilians 
leaving the city. The general impression was that the troops would not be able 
to stand the nervous strain if required repeatedly to fire on women, children, 
the elderly, and others trying to escape from Leningrad.2% 

The commander of 58th Infantry Division—on the left wing of Eighteenth 
Army, outside the envisaged escapc route for the population of Leningrad— 
emphasized that the troops did not fear the strained military situation, but 
they did fear a confrontation with the civilian population. 


Our troops understand very well that we cannot feed the millions of people encircled 
in Leningrad without having to accept adverse effects on the food situation in our own 
country. For this reason the German soldier would use his weapons to prevent such 
break-outs. But chat could easily lead to the German soldier losing his inner moral 
stability, ie. he would not shrink from such violence even after the war. The command 
and the troops are trying hard to find another solution to this problem but have not yet 
found any acceptable way. 


Leeb had little sympathy for the proposal of 27 October by the army high 
command to lay minefields in front of the German lines so as to spare the 
troops the task of firing on the civilian population. He saw no reason to 
maintain the encirclement after the surrender of the Red Army troops in 
Leningrad and Kronshtadt, and concluded that cven then a Jarge part of the 
population would die, ‘but at least not before our eyes’. Deportation of parts 
of the population to the east should also be considered. 

Subsequent developments relieved the Wehrmacht High Command as well 


=» H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 24 Oct. 1941. 
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as the front commands and the troops of such concerns. First of all, the 
enemy’s relief attacks between the Volkhov and the Neva had to be halted and 
an encirclement front established for the winter. The army group planned 
an attack east of the Neva with the reinforcements brought from the 
Oranienbaum pocket after 12 October, from France (227th and 212th Infantry 
Divisions), the Spanish 250th Infantry Division, and paratroop regiments.“ 
- After an oral report by the commander-in-chief of the army, on 3 October 
Hitler intervened with an operations proposal of his own: to make Tikhvin the 
objective of the attack with the mobile units of XXXIX Armoured Corps. He 
argued that an attack in this direction would keep casualties lower than an 
operation against the enemy’s front across the narrow land-bridge from the 
west, block the front on both sides of the Volkhov, and enable the encircle- 
ment of enemy forces between the present front, the Volkhov sector, and Lake 
Ladoga.*' 

Leeb’s reservations concerning this proposal stemmed mainly from the lack 
of adequate forces and from the postponement of the attack from 6 to 21 
October. Hitler took this objection into account and on § October decided to 
cancel the attack with the mobile units and to use the units to be newly 
brought up on the existing defensive front of the armoured corps. The corps 
was to be pulled out of the front for rehabilitation and would, if necessary, 
advance via Tikhvin after all. The army group interpreted this use of the 
mobile units as being connected with the abandonment of the close encircle- 
ment of Leningrad, and requested permission to carry out the attack as 
planned, at least as far as Putilovo. On 6 October Hitler decided that the attack 
was to be carried out with the infantry already at the front and those troops 
which were yet to be brought up, which would require two weeks for 
regrouping. 

After 2 October the attack by Army Group Centre at first relieved pressure 
on the northern sector of the eastern front. Hitler and the Army High Com- 
mand considered it possible that the Red Army would withdraw substantial 

_ forces facing Army Group North, falling back to the western edge of the 
Valday plateau and from there to the Rzhev position in order to shorten the 
front. It would then be forced to abandon attempts to relieve Leningrad and 
would have to withdraw beyond the Volkhov. This could then require Army 
Group North either to advance via Tikhvin or, on the left flank of Ninth Army, 
to push forward via Borovichi and defeat the withdrawing enemy in the Valday 
area. For this purpose the pulling out of the mobile units and their rehabilita- 


To meet the ‘uncovered requirements’ of the three weakest divisions alone (11,673 men), 
Halder initially envisaged the dispatch of 8,500 replacements from convalescent companies, 
replacement transfer battalions, and Denmark: Halder, Diaries, 1254 (29 Sept. 1941). 

#” Army Group North to Sixteenth Army headquarters, 2 Oct. 1941, and reaction of the lateer: 
Mialler-Hillebrand, Nordabschnite, pt. 1 (appendices H1, H2), MGFA P-114a; Halder, Diaries, 
1268 (1 Oct. 1941}: ‘Out of this world!’; Leeb, Tagebuchaujfzetchnungen, 367 (2, 3 Oct. 1941), 369- 
70 (5, 6 Oct. 1941). 
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tion and transfer to the area of Chudovo for rest and re-equipping was ordered 
on § October.4? The attack from the present area of XXXIX Armoured Corps 
would then have only the function of tying down the withdrawing enemy. The 
army group issued an order to this effect on 8 October.*3 Both operational 
directions were to be assigned mobile units. On 43 October the Army High 
Command was certain that, on the whole, the enemy facing Army Group 
Centre had been defeated and was now bringing up forces south of Lake 
Ilmen. On the other hand, his intention to break the encirclement by halting 
on the Voikhov and Ladoga fronts was confirmed. 

Army Group North was ordered to advance with strong forces as soon as 
possibile from the area around Chudovo via Tikhvin and west of that town to 
the lower Volkhov, in order to cut the way to the east for the enemy forces 
south of Lake Ladoga and, together with the German forces attacking across 
the Volkhov from the west, to encircle them. Moreover, contact was to be 
established with the Finnish Karelian Army via Lodeynoe Pole. The Finns 
were to be requested to cross the Svir and advance to meet the Germans. The 
army group set the start of the attack for 16 October.* On the first day of the 
attack 126th Infantry Division established bridgeheads across the Volkhov, 
from which the mobile units of XXXIX Armoured Corps began their advance. 
Rain, mud, ice, and snow made the terrain almost impassable. Not until 26 
October were Malaya Vishera and Budogoshch reached. Meanwhile the iso- 
lated units of the Red Army started counter-attacks south of Lake Ladoga and 
near Shlisselburg.*° 

The assumption that the enemy was withdrawing quickly proved to be 
wrong. Fighting everywhere was hard, and only south of Lake Seliger was 
Sixteenth Army able to establish contact with Ninth Army. Leeb’s request to 
the Army High Command to have Armoured Group 3 and the northern wing 
of Ninth Army placed under his authority so as to begin the annihilation of the 


#2 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. to Army Group North: Muller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 
appendix H6, MGFA P-134a; Halder, Diaries, 1273 (5 Oct. 1941). Cf., however, the new directive 
OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 412§2/41, 8 Oct. 194.1, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, pp. 23 ff; Leeb, 
Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 370 (8 Oct. 1941). The thrust towards Tikhvin was directed against the 
railway line between the White Sea and Moscow and was also intended to establish contact with 
the Finns on the Svir front. But Haider was primarily interested in the atrack by Sixteenth Army 
from the area around Chudovo in a south-easterly direction to reduce pressure on the northern 
wing of the attack against Moscow. 

“3 Army Group order and report to Anny High Command: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 9 Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 19 HI/168. 

4 OKH/GenSidH/Op.Abt. (1) No. 1584/41, directive for the continuation of operations of 
Army Groups Centre and North, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, pp. 30 ff. 

48 Army Group Order No. 2 for the continuation of the operation, 14 Oct. rgqt: Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendix H12, MGFA P-114a; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnumgen, 
373 (41, 13 Oct. 1941), mentions Paulus’s visit, during which the distribution of forces for both 
offensives was discussed. From 10 Oct. to 3 Nov. 1941 Paulus stood in for Halder, who had 
suffered a riding accident. 

 Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 376 ff. (16-24 Oct. 1941); Miller-Hillebrand, Nord- 
abschnitt, pt. 1, 178 4., MGFA P-114a; H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 TEH/168. 
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enemy with a unified command was rejected, as the Army General Staff had 
not yet reached a decision about the further conduct of operations.*” First the 
northern wing of Army Group Centre had to close up to Kalinin and Torzhok. 
II and X Army Corps of Army Group North were to pursue the enemy on 
towards Vyshniy Volochek and Valday. 

The attack on Tikhvin became bogged down in mud on 25 October. Leeb 
flew to Hitler, who wanted to halt the attack. Leeb proposed that the decision 
about breaking off the attack be postponed, as it was stili making some 
progress. If the weather forced a halt, a bridgehead across the Volkhov should 
be maintained and the mobile units gradually withdrawn.™ Hitler left the 
decision to Leeb. 

At the same time, Hitler refused Leeb’s request to attack in the direction of 
Oranienbaum in order to release German forces tied down there. Hitler 
believed an attack against the strong coastal fortifications and the guns of the 
Soviet ships in Kronshtadt would be too costly. Eighteenth Army therefore 
had to go on the defensive. 

On 28 October the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army still saw a 
chance of advancing to meet Ninth Army and thereby eliminating the enemy 
on his southern front. Leeb pointed out that Ninth Army might nor even reach 
Vyshniy Volochek and dampened the hopes of the army in that direction. On 
the other hand, he permitted the attack on Tikhvin to continue without any 
limitations. On 29 October he considered the situation to be still quite prom- 
ising: ‘If we continue to make such good progress, the enemy will have to 
decide in the next few days whéther he wants to stand and fight west of the 
Volkhov, even if that involves the danger of being cut off, or whether he 
considers it more advisable to withdraw beyond the Volkhov.’ 

Leeb believed that the enemy south-east of the Volkhov front was in the 
same situation. He considered the position of the enemy to be much more 
favourable to the German forces than did Hitler, and saw no reason to cancel 
the attack on Tikhvin. He expected more pressure on the enemy in the coming 
days in the area of Volkhovstroy, which might cause him to abandon his 
positions west of the river. 

The directive of the Army High Command of 30 October for the continu- 
ation of operations against the enemy forces between the Volga and Lake 
Ladoga was intended to defeat the enemy around Moscow by cutting the rail 
link Yaroslavi-Rybinskoe, depriving him of the possibility of obtaining sup- 
plies. Costly direct attacks on the front were to be avoided. Army Group 


«7 Situation assessment by Leeb and request to Army High Command, 17 Oct. 1941, and its 
rejection, 19 Oct. 1941, in Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices H13-H16, MGFA 
P-114a. The Army High Command wanted 2 more spacious thrust around Moscow; Army Group 
North, on the other hand, wanted to encircle the enemy forces facing its own sector of the front. 
Cf sect. Iai f) at n. 493. 

® Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen; 381 ff. (26-8 Oct. 1941); Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, 
pt. |, appendix 19, MGFA P-114a; situation assessment by C.-in-C. of Army Group North, 29 Oct. 
T1941, ibid., appendix 20. Cf, however, KTB H.Gr. Nord, 25 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 11/168. 
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North was to attempt to take Tikhvin and establish contact with the Finns. If 
the attack on Volkhov did not succeed and Tikhvin could not be heid, the 
bridgehead on the Volkhov was to be held.« 

Tikhvin was captured on 8 November; the attack on both banks of the 
Volkhov advanced to within 15 kilometres of the town of that name. But the 
objective of this double pressure, to force the enemy to evacuate the area south 
of Lake Ladoga, was not achieved. Tikhvin was to become the starting-point 
for the final thrust against Volkhov. But that effort could succeed only if the 
right flank of Sixteenth Army was adequately covered. With the decision to 
forgo the attack by the northern wing of Army Group Centre against the 
enemy forces facing Sixteenth Army, as Leeb had proposed, the enemy gained 
freedom of action and was able at any time to create difficulties for the eastern 
and southern fronts of the army group. 

Army Group North command attempted to acquire reserves and again 
concluded that the only possibility in this regard was the release of the German 
forces facing Oranienbaum and Kronshtadt after the conquest of that area. On 
10 November Leeb visited the commander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army to 
discuss the possibility of an attack. Colonel-General von Kiichier declined to 
undertake such an operation, as the strength of the army was not sufficient for 
a concentrated attack, while isolated actions would involve heavy losses. The 
general commanding XXVI Army Corps and the divisional commanders 
declined to attack the strong fortifications with the forces at their disposal. 
Leeb stated that he nevertheless reservecl the right to order an attack if the 
enemy transferred additional forces from Oranienbaum to the front south of 
Lake Ladoga and near Tikhvin. 

On 12 October he reported to the Army High Command that he considered 
an attack on the area south of Kronshtadt to be necessary‘ and referred to 
Hitler’s order forbidding the execution of the already prepared operation in 
October. But now the situation had developed in such a way that the fortress 
had to be neutralized. Again he argued that the enemy was withdrawing forces 
to strengthen the defence of Leningrad and pointed out that it was impossible 
to build up the necessary reserves for the other front sectors. And again Hitler 
refused to permit the attack. 

Not only did four divisions of Eighteenth Army remain tied down there, as 
they were still responsible for securing the area between Uritsk and Petergof 
on the bay of Kronshtadt, but heavy artillery and a battalion of self-propelled 

#9 Situation assessment by C.-in-C.s of Army Group North and Sixteenth Army, request to 
Army High Command for continuation of operation, KTB H.Gr. Nord, BA-MA RH 19 III/168, 
appendices Hzo-H22; direclive, ORH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. 1610/41, 30 Oct. i941, for 
continuation of operations against enemy forces berween the Volga and Lake Ladoga, BA-MA 
RH 2/v. 1327, fos. 44 ff. This attack was entirely in line with Hitler’s views, as it avoided a direct 
attack on Moscow. After reaching the Selizharovo—Kalinin-Volga reservoir road as a supply-line, 
Ninth Army was not to advance further northward, Cf. sect. UL.11(/} at n. 500. 

© Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 390 (12, 13 Nov. 1941), 393 (18 Nov. 1941); assessment of 


.chances of success by Sixteenth Army, 19 Nov. 1941: Miiler-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 
appendix H35, MGFA P-114a. 
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assault-guns were withdrawn: Hitler’s frequently evident fear of attacking 
strongly fortified places unless abundant siege artillery was available thwarted 
what in Leeb’s eyes was the only chance of freeing forces to deal with future 
crises. ' 

On 19 November Sixteenth Army command still saw a possibility of de- 
stroying the enemy forces west of the Volkhov so as to gain the five divisions 
fighting there as relief for the mobile units and as reinforcements for the 
northern sector of the front. After two divisions (61st and 215th Infantry 
Divisions) had been brought up, the defence of Tikhvin seemed secure, but for 
the defence of the lake area from Ostashkov to Lake Velye and for the securing 
of the southern shore of Lake Ladoga two additional divisions seemed indis- 
pensable. Leeb still hoped to hold Tikhvin, 

Cn 20 November the enemy achieved his first penetration south of Tikhvin 
in the front sector held by 8th Armoured Division. After the developments of 
the previous days, Leeb concluded that a continuous front had to be formed. 
He demanded that he be given four or five divisions in the event that the 
mobile units of XXXIFX Armoured Corps were withdrawn. Abandoning 
Tikhvin would reduce this requirement by one division.*"' 

On 1 December, however, the army group saw that the only chance of 
establishing reserves was in halting the attacks, going on the defensive, evacu- 
ating Tikhvin, and taking up a position south-west of the town. Only the 
‘bottleneck’ at Shlisselburg was to be widened by additional attacks.4'* 

The sudden drop in temperature on 5 December 1941 to ~35°C made the 
situation considerably worse, especially as it immobilized German units near 
Tikhvin, which the enemy had surrounded. Hitler ordered the town to be held 

and the planned relief attack south of Lake Ladoga to be postponed until the 
arrival of additional forces—100 tanks as material replacements, and 24 depot 
and trained replacement battalions with 22,300 men—on 14 December.43 

At Leeb’s request, however, the Army High Command approved the with- 
drawal from Tikhvin on 7 December, and Hitler gave his consent the following 
day. The operation against the lower Volkhov had thus finally failed. Not even 
the order to at least keep the Leningrad-Moscow railway line under control by 
artillery fire could be carried out. The inevitable strengthening of Leningrad’s 
defences following the evacuation of Tikhvin had to be accepted, as did the 
abandonment of the now unrealistie hope of linking up with the Finns. In 


4" Situalion assessment by Leeb, 22 Nov. 1941, with report 1o Army High Command: Miiller- 
Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices H37, H38, MGFA P-itga; Leeb, Tagebuch- 
aufzeichnungen, 394 ff. (21-4 Nov. 1941). 

4 Army Group North to Sixteenth Army, 1 Dec. 1941 (Miller-Hiilebrand, Nordabschnitt, pi. 
1, appendix 43, MGFA P-114a), ordered Tikhvin to be evacuated in time if necessary, as lhe army 
gtoup could nol replace losses. The situation in the Schlisselburg area, on the other hand, was to 
be dealt with offensively, as the enemy could now escape across the frozen Lake Ladoga: Leeb, 
Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 402 ff. (3-5 Dec. 1941). 

49 Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 405 nn. 602-8; Mitler-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 
appendices H43-H61, Hitler’s order H48, MGFA P-114a; Halder’s notes of a conference with 
Hitler, 6 Dec. 1941: Halder, Diaries, 1339. 
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other words, the complete isolation of Leningrad had become impossible. 
Leeb hoped to gain new forces for extending the encirclement near 
Shlisselburg by withdrawing the Tikhvin front to a ‘swamp position’, if necess- 
ary to the Volkhov. On this question a dispute arose between the Wehrmacht 
and the Army High Commands as well as the army group." 

The development of the situation forced a decision to withdraw Sixteenth 
Army to the ‘swamp position’ on 9 December and to bring up 8th and 
12th Armoured Divisions and place them at the disposal of the army 
group.75 

Hitler eventually approved this withdrawal, but only on condition that it 
was considered as a transition to a final position, and that XX XIX Armoured 
Corps held a line 30 kilometres in front of this position as long as possible. At 
the same time, XXVIII Army Corps was to attack south of Lake Ladoga to the 
line Shum—Lavrovo. On 14 December deep enemy penetrations of the swamp 
position forced the cancellation of this plan of attack as well as a withdrawal 
of forces to the Volkhov and the Kirishi~Malukssa railway line. 

During his visit to Hitler’s headquarters on 16 December, Leeb obtained 
approval for the withdrawals already begun‘'® to the Volkhov, which were 
successfully completed by 27 December. 

The front south of Lake Ilmen had stabilized with the conclusion of the 
attack operations of Sixteenth Army and remained quiet. Here six infantry 
divisions covered a sector 240 kilometres wide. Between Lake Jlmen and 
Shlisselburg thirteen infantry and two armoured divisions were completely 
exhausted and short of almost all equipment. Nine infantry divisions faced 
Leningrad on a front of 130 kilometres. Hider authorized withdrawal to the 
Volkhov only on condition that the front was defended to the last man and the 
encirclement of Leningrad maintained. 

Hitler’s approval of the withdrawal to the Volkhov on 16 December 1941— 
in the absence of alternatives it can hardly be called a decision—was a move 
which applied along the entire front in view of the Soviet counter-offensive. In 
spite of its extended front, at this time Army Group North was nowhere in 
serious danger of being cut off from its rearward communications. 

The evacuation of Tikhvin, however, represented more than the abandon- 
ment of the objective of the army group’s last partial offensive—namely, the 
disruption of communications between the Russian interior and Leningrad via 
Lake Ladoga. An important step towards a link-up with the Finnish Svir front 
on the way to the ‘edge of the tundra’, as Halder once described the ultimate 


"4 Leeb’s telephone conversation with Halder, 7 Dec. 1941, and all subsequent important 
deliberations, as well as Hitler's decision, 9 Dec. 1941, and order to Army Group North, 15 Dec. 
1941, in Miller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, appendices Hgg-H60, MGFA P-114. 

“5s Leeb, Tagebuchaufzetchnungen, 411 (9g, 10 Dec. 1941). 

“6 Thid. 418 ff. (16-18 Dec. 1941). Hitler made his decision conditional on his talk with Leeb 
and the views of the C.-in-C. of Sixteenth Army, Col.-Gen. Busch. Keitel, however, had already 
_ approved in advance the withdrawal of the armoured units behind the Volkhov: KTB OKW i. 
1083 (109). 
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objective of the army group, also had to be retraced. The first objective of the 
second phase of operations, begun at the end of July—the encirclement of 
Leningrad—had not been achieved. This was not due solely to the withdrawal 
of major forces in favour of the offensive against Moscow; the Finnish army’s 
refusal, not yet realized by the Germans, to advance beyond the old frontier 
was also a contributing factor. 

Soviet defensive actions had been able to tie down major parts of Sixteenth 
Army at the boundary with Army Group Cenrre in such a way that Army 
Group North had been unable to transfer its forces for offensive thrusts 
against Leningrad and Tikhvin. The continuing commitment of divisions of 
Eighteenth Army to maintain the Oranienbaum pocket also relieved pressure 
on Leningrad. But the protection provided by the last bastion of the Soviet 
Baitic Fleet, the naval base and fortress of Kronshtadt in the approaches to 
Leningrad, was decisive in the Soviet ability to hold this beachhead. It pre- 
vented Army Group North and the German navy from achieving their main 
common objective, eliminating the enemy fleet and protecting the sea routes. 

Until the freezing over of the Baltic, however, domination of the sea area 
was secure and thus the task was fulfilled. 


(e) The Actions of German Naval Forces in the Baltic until the End of 1942 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 17) 


The strategic and operational guidelines for the conduct of the naval war 
against the Soviet Union, submitted in the ‘Situation Assessment for the 
Eastern Campaign against Russia (Case Barbarossa)’ by the naval war staff on 
30 January 1941, underwent no essential changes before the opening of hos- 
tilities.4‘7 According to these guidelines, the main tasks of the navy in the Baltic 
were protecting Germany’s coasts and shipping, including troop transports; 
moving supplies for Army Group North; and preventing a break-out by Soviet 
naval forces into the open Baltic. 

These tasks determined the extent of the measures to be taken and the 
distribution of forces. To carry out the defensive part of their task, German 
naval forces laid an extensive system of mine-barrages between Memel and the 
southern tip of the Swedish island of Oland (“Wartburg I-III’), beginning on 
18 June 1941 with a total of 1,500 mines and 1,800 explosive buoys. This 
system was completed by a Swedish barrage, laid to meet German demands, 
in Swedish territorial waters. Subsequently, however, these mine-barrages, 
like the booms installed at German Baltic ports, caused only German losses.4"8 


#7 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii, No. 7, pp. 145 ff. Cf. ibid. 1. 354 ff. The best overall view of the 
naval war in the Baltic is in Seemacht, 602-22. 

«4 Explosive buoys are devices which destroy or damage enemy mine-sweeping equipment. 
Meister (Seekrieg, 11) calculates losses up to the end of 1941 as at least 10 merchant ships and 2 
minesweepers. Moreover, 3 minelayers were lost in the Swedish barrage on 9 July 1941 because 
the naval war staff and subordinate command staffs had failed to inform them of the barrage, 
which had been Iaid on 28 June 1941. 
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They did not fulfil their intended function, as Soviet surface units never 
ventured into the protected areas. 

In contrast, the two large mine-barrages at the western entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland between the northern end of the island Hitumaa and Finnish 
Hanko, and between the Estonian Pakerort and Finnish Porkkala (‘Apolda’ 
and ‘Corbetha’), with a total of 980 mines and 1,373 explosive buoys, had a 
clearly offensive character. A few hours before the start of hostilities, during 
the night of 21-2 June 1941, this mining operation was extended to within 3.5 
nautical miles of the coast of Hitumaa. The German units involved were 
probably sighted by Soviet forces and reconnaissance aircraft, but they were 
not hindered in their work. In the Gulf of Finland, Finnish submarines and 
minelayers supplemented the German barrages. Additional barrages were laid 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Riga (the Irben strait and the Muhu sound) to 
obstruct enemy shipping until the Soviet bases and ports in the area fell to 
Bighteenth Army. It was intended at the same time to push the Soviet Baltic 
Fleet back into the eastern end of the Gulf of Finland. However, to guard the 
numerous barrages and prevent possible enemy attempts to break through, 
only a few German and Finnish motor torpedo-boats were available. In view 
of the weak German naval forces and the narrow confines of the operations 
area, co-operation with the units under the ‘Air Leader Baltic’ and Air Fleet 
1 was urgently necessary. From the navy’s point of view, however, this co- 
operation remained unsatisfactory, mainly because of the priority given to 
direct air support for the units of Army Group North as well as the small 
number of aircraft available for sea patrols. The fact that the operations of 
Eighteenth Army were not aimed primarily at occupying the Estonian ports 
delayed the early use of shore-based artillery for the surveillance of the bar- 
rages and the control of sea passages, which the navy’s plans assumed would 
be available. 

In their operational planning, Soviet naval leaders had obviously assumed 
that they would face a considerably stronger concentration of German naval 
forces in this operations area. This miscalculation and the lack of combat- 
readiness of their own ships and formations caused them to adopt a defensive 
operational plan limited to a sealing off of the Gulfs of Finland and Riga and 
a coastal defence based on heavy concentrations of artillery. Only submarines 
were to undertake offensive sorties from the Baltic naval bases which were 
protected by mine-barrages. Immediately after the start of hostilities, ships of 
the Soviet Baltic Fleet began their defensive mining opetations according to 
plan. This defensive plan and an evidently quite inadequate evaluation of 
reconnaissance carried out in their own cozstal area led to Soviet naval forces 
suffering heavy losses from German and Finnish mine-barrages in the first 
days of the war. The German side believed that this had such a paralysing 
effect on the Soviet fleet command that, with the exception of the defensive 
measures mentioned, it refrained for the time being from initiating further 
actions. The expectations of the German naval war staff were thus fully 
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confirmed.+'? The Germans considered the passiveness of Soviet surface forces 
and the ineffectual nature of the few submarine attacks to be a first important 
success of their own naval warfare. They were now able to concentrate on their 
second task. ; 

After Eighteenth Army had captured Liepaja, supply shipments by sea, 
using coastal motor-ships and smaller vessels, were begun as of 3 July 1941. 
Although German ships bound for ports in western Finland used Swedish 
territorial waters as far as possible for safety, they were seldom in danger on 
the open sea. Only after 6 July did light Soviet surface forces and submarines 
become more active. Destroyers, patrol-boats, and aircraft constantly attacked 
German supply-ships headed for Diinaminde but did not achieve any decisive 
successes, although extensive mine-laying resulted in what had until then been 
the safest route having to be closed for several days. Moreover, a heavy coastal 
battery placed near Werder to protect shipping there could not be held, which 
made it necessary for the time being to continue protecting transports with the 
few available motor torpedo-boats and additional minefields. The Soviet 
countermeasures necessitated the most unwelcome transfer of two additional 
modem minesweeper and motor-minesweeper flotillas from the western 
theatre to the Baltic. At first only mine-free channels for shallow-draught 
vessels could be cleared close to the coast, which limited the transport capacity 
for supplying Army Group North. On the other hand, these routes in shallow 
coastal waters offered the best protection against enemy submarines. 

The very limited operational capability of the light German and Finnish 
surface forces, a result of their small numbers and of obsolescence in some 
cases, did not permit them to interfere effectively from the sea with supply 
transports of the Soviet Baltic Fleet along the Estonian coast, to the Baltic 
islands and to the islands west of Leningrad. Only traffic to the base at Hanko, 
which was also bombarded by Finnish coastal artillery, was so thoroughly 
disrupted that the Soviet command was forced to resort to submarines for 
transport purposes. 

Let us now turn to the conduct of offensive operations. 

The naval war against the Soviet fleet in the Gulf of Finland was co- 
ordinated between the Finnish naval command and the German naval war 
staff or local commanders. But evidently no more than a tactical co-ordination 
of assessments of the enemy’s situation was achieved. While, in spite of its 
confidence in German superiority, the naval war staff believed it had to take 
seriously the danger of operations by Soviet submarines and surface forces, 
and therefore even ordered the laying of mine-barrages near its own ports, the 
Finnish naval command clearly relied on the Soviet naval command’s opera- 
tional passivity. Accordingly, it expected mine warfare to be focuseti east of the 
line Porkkala—Tallinn; from this point of view the German mine-barrages 


“9 M.Dv. No. 601, p. 14: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 IIV/171; Rohwer, ‘Minenkrieg’, 
16ff. Losses in Meister, Seekrieg, 359, and M.Dv. No. 601, p. 47 (annexe ga), amplified with Soviet 
figures published after the war: Matveev and Selyanichev, ‘Krasnoznamennyj Baltijskij Flot’; 
Achkasov and Pavlovich, Sevier Naval Operations, Cf. also Salisbury, Leningrad, 233 ff. 
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Apolda and Corbetha represented rather a restriction of German—Finnish 
naval movements.’ Logicaily, the Finns laid their first barrage (‘Valkijarvi’) in 
that area only on 29 June, and this was then expanded when Eighteenth Army 
approached Tallinn. 

After 6 August the capture of Kunda permitted a land-based observation 
and control of the barrage designed to put a stop to the transports of the Soviet 
navy along the Estonian coast and between Hanko and Kronshtadt. On 8 
August, therefore, the minelayer group ‘Cobra’ began a series of mine-laying 
operations north of Cape Juminda and was soon joined by additional fight 
surface vessels and Finnish submarines and minelayers. By 31 August the 
ships had laid a system of thirty-two different barrages with a total of 1,409 
mines and 912 explosive buoys in a small area (approximately 24 by 32 nautical 
miles). This constituted a considerable obstacle to Soviet naval movements in 
the Gulf of Finland, but in the view of the German navy the air units and 
coastal artillery assigned to guard these barrages were still inadequate.*?' The 
‘Juminda’ barrage was intended to play an important role when the Red Army 
had to abandon the Baltic coast with its bases, especially Tallinn, the large 
islands, and Hanko. For the transfer of the ships and units stationed there to 
Kronshtadt and Leningrad could be effected in the narrow waters only with 
heavy losses. When XXOCXII Army Corps approached Tallinn on 19 August 
and the fighting for the city reached its climax on 25-6 August, the first large- 
scale evacuation by sea began.#? With support from ships and coastal artillery, 
the Soviet Tenth Infantry Corps, which had been encircled in Tallinn, was 
able to disengage and embark on a total of about forty vessels of various sizes 
during the night of 27-8 August. To cover the operation, the Soviet naval 
command had assembled a large force: in addition to the cruiser Kirov, 18 
destroyers, 6 torpedo-boats, 28 minesweepers, 83 patrol-boats, and 6 sub- 
marines. Although they were preceded by the minesweepers, the transport and 
cover formations suffered heavy losses when they broke through the Juminda 
barrage: 16 warships and 15 transports. Air attacks and artiliery fire sank 
another ten transport vessels or damaged them so heavily that they had to be 
beached. Luftwaffe attacks had a devastating effect on the ships of the evacu- 
ation fleet, closely massed and confined to narrow channels.47 No Soviet 
statistics are available on losses suffered in this operation. 


4~ M.Dw, No. 601, p. 19; Meister, Seekrieg, 14. The commander of torpedo-boats in Helsinki 
was of the same opinion. 


4' Figures on the mine-barrage north of Cape Juminda: M.Dv. No. 601, map 2, By 26 Aug. 1 
destroyer, 7 minesweepers, 14 steamships, and 2 barges had been sunk by the Juminda barrage: 
Meister, Seekrieg, 359 ff. 

For the Soviet perspective cf. Piterskij, Somiet-Floue, 193 ff., with corrective notes by 
Rohwer; specifically on Tallinn ibid. 201 and note pp. 519-20. Cf. also Atkasov, ‘Durchbruchs- 
Operation’, 26-41, with corrective notes by Rohwer; Rohwer, ‘Verluste’, 44; Meister, Seekrieg, 
1§~16; more recently also Achkasov and Pavlovich, Sovier Naval Operations, 56ff., although they 
avoid exact figures for the losses (cf. ibid. 63). 

4+ The combat formation of the Luftwaffe (seven aircraft of If Gruppe Bomber Geschwader 
77) was actually earmarked for an attack on the locks of the White Sea Canal but could not carry 
out that operation because of weather conditions. It was therefore available to attack naval targets 
near the Juminda barrage from 25 to 29 Aug. t94t. 
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.”. With the capture of Tallinn and the forced withdrawal of most Soviet naval 
vessels to the bay of Kronshtadt, supporting a landing by army units on the 
Baltic islands involved considerably fewer risks for the German navy than in 
the first weeks of the campaign. From the beginning of planning for a landing, 
the participation of the navy was limited to merely providing assistance in an 
operation to be carried out by the army. Because of the islands’ proximity to 
the coast and the lack of an adequate number of suitable vessels to carry out 
a landing independently, a larger role for the navy was neither necessary nor 
possible, The Erprobungsverband der Ostsee (‘Trial Formation Baltic’) pro- 
yided barges and ferries. It also had several coastal motor-boats and ordnance- 
carriers.4*4 

As a first step, the island of Vormsi was captured by the ‘Group Cellarius’ 
on 9 September. Before the start of the crossing, ‘Operation Beowulf I’, 
minesweepers had to clear a route to Muhu, the next objective. Then the first 
wave of 61st Infantry Division attacked in assault-craft on 14 September. To 
deceive the enemy, the navy, with the support of Finnish naval forces, under- 
took several feints which simulated landing preparations with a comparatively 
large number of torpedo-boats, fast patrol-boats, and covering vessels which 
intervened in the fighting with their fire.*5 In one of these actions the Finnish 
armoured vessel Jlmarinen struck a mine and sank.‘ Troops of 61st Infantry 
Division were able to capture the causeway between Muhu and Saaremaa on 
14 September; moreover, the crossing by the “Trial Formation Baltic’ on 
ferries and other vessels now began. By 21 September all units of the division 
were on Saaremaa. At the request of XXXXII Army Corps, the navy also 
participated, with the bombardment by the cruisers Emden and Leipzig and 
operations by the boats of 2nd Torpedo Boat Flotilla, in suppressing the 
stubborn enemy resistance on the Svorbe peninsula (Operation Weststurm). 

The second main step in the landing operations, the capture of the island of 
Hiiumaa, began with a feint intended to make the enemy believe that, as on 
Saaremaa, this landing would be carried out at the closest point between the 
two islands with assault-craft.*7 In fact, however, transport capacity now 


44 M.Dv. No. 601, pp. 22ff. H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH io III/17; cf. also Melzer, 
Battische Inseln, 46 ff.; Hubatsch, 67. Infanterie-Division; Seemacht, 610. 

#5 Detailed account of these feints in M.Dv. No. 601. The operations order from Naval Group 
North to commander of cruisers was issued on 9 Sept. 1941 at the same time as the order to use 
motor torpedo-boats near the Juminda barrage to prevent a break-out by the Soviet fleet. For this 
order and subsequent operations cf. BA-MA RM 7/521, fos. 14ff. An important reason for the 
order to use motor torpedo-boats was a report from Air Fleet 1 on 8 Sept. of a concentration of 
twenty-five ships in five lines astern between Leningrad and Kronshtadt (ibid. 38). in the evening 
of to Sept. the port of Leningrad was reported to be almost empty and most of the warships and 
merchantmen transferred to Kronshtadt (ibid, 57}. 

46 Ekman, ‘Untergang der “ilmarinen”’. Total German losses were 3 minesweepers and more 
than two-thirds of the personnel as a result of explosions in a shipyard in Helsinki, attributed to 
sabotage: BA-MA RM 7/521, fos. 28, 325. 

47 On 16 Sept. the Luftwaffe General Staff informed the navy that 24 Soviet vessels of 300- 
5,000t., which had been standing by to remove Soviet personne! from Saaremaa and Hiiumaa, 
had been destroyed in Triigi Bay: BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 57. 
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available was sufficient to land troops on the east and west coasts of the island. 
Only the last group crossed the sound in assault-craft. Again the navy sup- 
ported the army units with a diversionary manceuvre, in which the light cruiser 
Kéin with several torpedo-boats and minesweepers bombarded hostile batter- 
ies. With the exception of Odensholm, which was abandoned by its Soviet 
defenders without a fight enly in December, the occupation of the Baltic 
islands was concluded on 21 October. 

Even while Tallinn was being evacuated, German and Finnish minelayers 
began to close the gaps in the Juminda barrage again and to extend the barrage 
system. At the beginning of September additional mine-barrages were laid in 
the eastern part of the Guif of Finland to reduce the freedom of movement of 
the Soviet Baltic Fleet to the area around Leningrad, but also to prevent a 
break-out by some of the fleet from that city, which was now coming under 
increasing pressure from Army Group North.** At the same time, the 
Luftwaffe transferred dive-bombers to that operations area. The naval war 
staff considered it ‘highly improbable that Russian warships and merchant 
vessels will break out of Kronshtadt Bay’ to Sweden and was of the opinion 
that only isolated light, fast units under determined and ruthless commanders 
might succeed in doing so. Although Raeder persuasively presented these 
views to him on 17 September, Hitler ordered all necessary measures to be 
taken to prevent an attempted break-out.” 

It was presumably information provided by an intelligence report that was 
largely responsible for Hitler’s order. On 15 September agents in Sofia had 
recorded an exchange of telegrams between the commander of the Baltic Fleet 
and the commander of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet.+” In the telegram from the 
commander of the Baltic Fleet the situation as assessed by the fleet command 
was described as desperate. Even with British help, an attempt to break 

«* After receipt of the above-mentioned reports from Air Fleet 1 (seen. 425) and the prepara- 
tions for the bornbardment of Leningrad by German army artillery, as well as reports of mine- 
sweepers off Kronshtadt, a Soviet decision had been expected ever since 13 Sept. 1941 on whether 


the Soviet Baltic Fleet would remain at its bases or break out: BA-MA RM 4/521, fos. 258. On 13 
Sept. Air Fleet § was ordered to support the attack on Leningrad: ibid., fo. 278; ef. Sect. II. 1.2(c} 
at nh. god (Boog). 

44 Fithrer Conferences, 233; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 422-3; M.Dv, No. 601, pp. 12, 27 ff: 
H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 1o/TII/171; Rohwer, ‘Minenkrieg, (2), 97 ff. 

a” Intelligence report from OK W/Ausl. [c/O.v.D. No. 03874 to OK W/L, 24 Sept. 1941, No. 
7148/41, BA-MA RW 4/v. 329. It may be safely assumed that this report did not remain unread 
for eleven days and that Hitler was therefore aware of it. On 16 Sept. 1941 Naval Group 
Command South transmitted a report from the Wehrmacht Commander South-east that the 
British command would do everything to save the Soviet Black Sea Fleet by having it interned in 
Turkish ports and placed under British: command: BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 26. According to 
reports received at the same time from the German missions in Stockholm and Goteborg, the 
Norwegian ships being fitted out there were preparing to break out and be given a British escort: 
BA-MA RM 7/521, fo. 290, RM 7/522, fo. 1345 of. also Sveriges forhdllande ull Danmark och Norge, 
74ff. Already on 13 Sept, Naval Group North had ordered the transfer of 2nd Torpedo-Boat 
Flotilla, after completion of Operation West Wind, to BSO (Befehlshaber der Sicherung der 
Ostsee: Commander, Baltic Sea Security with orders to prevent such 2 break-out: ibid., RM 7/521, 


fos. 224, 345. Transports of 6th Mountain Div. from Oslo to Finland were suspended until 23 
Sept. 1941. 
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through the Kattegat would not succeed. The Swedish government had there- 
fore been requested through the British and Swedish ambassadors to permit 
the Soviet Baltic Fleet to enter a Swedish port. This request had not been 
granted, but a new attempt was to be made. On 20 September Hitler issued a 
new order to prevent a break-out by the Soviet Baltic Fleet. The commander 
in charge of crutsers requested more mines, and the naval war staff immedi- 
ately created a formation of heavy surface forces available in the Baltic,43! 
which, as the Baltenflotte (‘Baltic Fleet’), was placed under the commander of 
battleships, who was flown in from Brest for that purpose. The northern group 
of this force—consisting of the battleship Terpitzz, the heavy cruiser Admiral 
Scheer, the light cruisers Niirnberg and Kéin, and 3 destroyers, 5 torpedo-boats, 
and several fast patrol-boats—operated in the Aland Sea. The weaker 
southern group, consisting of the light cruisers Leipzig and Emden with several 
fast patrol-boats, was transferred to Liepaja. Moreover, all available Ju-88 
aircraft in the Group Command North were placed under the command of Air 
Leader Baltic.+3* 

However, this concentration of naval and air forces had no immediate 
operational significance, as on 21 and 23 September attacks by Dive Bomber 
Geschwader 2 on the battleships and other vessels anchored at Leningrad and 
Kronshtadt achieved considerable success, which compietely eliminated the 
danger of a break-out. The presence of the heavy surface forces in the Baltic 
was therefore no longer necessary. On 23 September the naval war staff 
recalled the Tirpitz and the Admiral Scheer to their home ports and released the 
remaining units of the northern group a few days later. As mentioned above, 
the southern group participated in the feints and diversionary manceuvres 
connected with the occupation of the Baltic islands and provided fire support 
for the army units. 

The concentration of heavy German units in the eastern Baltic was evi- 
dently misinterpreted by Soviet naval leaders. The Baltic Fleet command 
feared that the German units would force their way into the Gulf of Finland 
to support the attack on Leningrad. In view of this danger, Stalin intervened 
and ordered that no Soviet unit must be allowed to fall into enemy hands. 
Preparations were to be made to scuttle the units at Kronshtadt and Lenin- 


| Transmission of Fahrer order by naval war staff to Naval Group North, 20 Sept. 1941, 3.30 
p.m, According to this order, the risk of ship losses was to be accepted ‘where absolutely 
unavoidable’. All combat-ready motor torpedo-boats of 1st—3rd flotillas were to be employed: 
BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 249. On 22 Sept. the commander of cruisers requested the designation 
‘Naval Force East’: ibid., fo. 356; on 23 Sepr. the naval war staff decided on the designation 
‘Baltenflotte’ (Baltic Fleet): ibid., fo. 428. : 

#2 Sixteen aircraft were involved: F.d.Luft 1, Cb No. 5448/45, evening report, 22 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 347. Simultaneously the ‘Air Leader Baltic’ was made responsible for 
carrying out reconnaissance for naval operations; he was to follow orders of the commander of 
ctuisers and the commander of motor torpedo-boats. At the same titne, however, Air Fleet 1 was 
forbidden to attack any naval forces west of the Jutninda barrage, with the exception of subma- 
tines, Two coastal flying Gruppen and Reconnaissance Gruppe 125 were placed under Air Ficet 
1: ObdL/Fii.Stab/la, No. 11883/41, 22 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/522, fo. 353. 
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grad if necessary.33 To deter and damage enemy units, six submarines were to . 
be stationed west of Leningrad and Kronshtadt and additional mines were to 
be laid. 

The broad chronological description of the action in the Gulf of Finland 
and the geography of these waters could give the impression that the opera- 
tions of German and Finnish naval forces (on the whole successful) as well as 
those of the Soviet Baltic Fleet, which involved high losses but not a decisive 
defeat, should be considered in isolation. This is certainly not the case; the 
operations of the German navy and German-allied naval forces outside the 
Baltic are presented elsewhere (Volume Vi of the present work). 

Here it should merely be noted that the great volume of shipping between 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, as well as from German ports to 
these countries, resulted in various convoy and escort tasks for the German 
navy. In September alone transports for Finland required 59 troop-ships for 
20,000 men, 4,278 horses, 2,454 vehicles, and 56,935t. of equipment. In the 
same month 16,834.41. of supplies were shipped to other Baltic ports from 
K6nigsberg and Danzig aboard small vessels; 5,609t. of captured material 
were brought back to Germany.‘3 

The clearest expression of the close connection between she tasks of the 
German navy and the progress of the attack by Army Group North on 
Leningrad was the order to the navy to prevent a break-out by the Soviet Baltic 
Fleet. At the same time, Hitler’s decision to withdraw important forces from 
Army Group North for the attack on Moscow affected the threat to Leningrad 
from the north. To increase Finnish pressure on Leningrad, the Army High 
Command wanted to transfer two heavy artillery battalions (eighteen guns) to 
a port in the south of Finland. On ig September Hitler ordered armed vessels 
to be transferred to Lake Ladoga as soon as possible, as an early link-up 
between German and Finnish units could net be expected because of the 
withdrawal of armoured and mobile units from the army group and because 
the only link still open between Leningrad and the Russian interior crossed 
this lake. The naval war staff was able to promise vessels for both projects only 
after the conclusion of Operation Beowulf. 

In September 1941 all three Wehrmacht services were abruptly confronted 
with the fact that in personnel and material terms adequate resources were 
simply not available to keep fighting, let alone force a decision, on all sectors 
of the greatly expanded, fan-shaped land front and the increasingly porous air 
front, as well as against the undeniably effective Anglo-American alliance at 
sea. 

In the Baltic a consequence of this disproportion was that the small units, 
especially the fast patrol-boats and minesweepers, which in any case had had 
to remain there longer than originally planned and were urgently needed to 

43 ‘Tribuc, ‘Die Raumung’, 104; Rohwer (‘Minenkrieg (2)’, toon, 8) bases his account on that 


_of Adm. Kuznetsov. 
234 BA-MA RM 7/771, fo. 102. 
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escort convoys to North Africa and in the Aegean, had to be prepared as of 12 
September for transfer to the Mediterranean and the Channel coast. 

The forces still assigned to the area of the Gulf of Finland were already 
allocated. If necessary the mining operation in the Aegean was to be post- 
poned until after the operation against Crete.4** In view of the known strength 
of the Soviet Black Sea Fieet—1 battleship, 6 light cruisers, 6 destroyers, 4 
torpedo-boats, 6 submarines, and 16 freighters in Sevastopol alone—and the 
possibility that it would attempt to escape to the Mediterranean, which the 
naval war staff had expected from the very beginning, this postponement was 
a difficult decision. On 17 September Hitler ordered the accelerated transfer of 
fast patrol-boats and minesweepers to the Mediterranean and, at the same 
time and accepting ali risks involved, the use of all available forces in the Gulf 
of Finland. 

Two other reports inevitably had a direct effect on the operational objectives 
of the army on the southern sector of the eastern front. On 25 September the 
chief of naval intelligence reported that on 9 September 1941 the British 
minister of war transport had informed the consul in Basra of preparations to 
send 168 locomotives and 3,000 wagons for the trans-Iranian railway. The 
Wehrmacht commander south-east reported that according to information in 
his possession, Afghanistan had approved the passage of four Polish divisions 
and Czech units as well as war material on the line Peshawar—Kabul—Termez, 
i.e. to the Soviet rail system.*7 The navy had only armed merchant raiders and 
U-boats with which to attempt to frustrate these plans. For the Army High 
Command, on the other hand, these reports meant that an Anglo-Soviet 
southern front could become a reality; in Hitler’s eyes they confirmed his 
strategic plan to cut the supply-routes to the interior of Russia even if that 
meant advancing to the Arctic Ocean and the frontiers of India. In the ijast 
weeks before the start of winter the naval war in the Baltic presented the 
following picture. 

' The German-—Finnish offensive-mine war and the more intensive Luftwaffe 
attacks on the naval bases in Leningrad and Kronshtadt reduced the freedom 
of movement of the remaining Soviet naval forces to a point where they were 
unable either to intervene in the fighting around the Baltic islands or to protect 
shipments of supplies for the naval base at Hanko at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland. Because of the urgent need for troops on the Oranienbaum and 
Leningrad fronts, the loss of the positions on the Baltic coast across from 
Hanko, and the supply difficulties, the Soviet command on the Leningrad 
front decided to evacuate Hanko, especiaily as no important Finnish forces 

_ were tied down there. These forces, though now available, would not increase 
the threat on the static front north of Leningrad. 


5 Cf. the account in Vol. VI of the present work. 
#6 In question was the relief of 5th Mountain Div. by an Italian division. 
437 For the Afghanistan report see BA-MA RM 7/772, fo. 24; for Iran, ibid. 410. 
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Moreover, it was clear that the base would have to be abandoned with the 
arrival of winter and the freezing over of the surrounding waters. After long 
deliberations, the decision to evacuate Hanko was taken by the Soviets on 23 
October. The island of Suursaari (Hogland) was to be used as a staging-post 
for supplying the light ships and as a base for the rescue service and the 
minesweeper units. On 27 October minesweepers removed the first unit, an 
infantry brigade of about 500 men, from Hanko and brought it to 
Oranienbaum, where the troops were immediately sent into action, On 3 
November an evacuation convoy transported over 4,000 men with weapons 
and equipment to Kronshtadt without serious difficulties. By contrast, the 
next two convoys, on 3 and g November, suffered serious losses in the German 
and Finnish mine-barrages but were still able to bring some 1,200 men to the 
Leningrad front. After these losses, the Soviet naval command decided not to 
use any more large convoys and instead tc continue the operation with small 
vessels and formations. In this way an additional 9,000 men and part of their 
equipment were gradually removed from Hanko by 28 November. The re- 
maining troops, about 12,000 men, were to be evacuated with all available 
units in a single operation, The warships and merchantmen ready for action 
were divided into a fast and a slow group. The danger from mines and the lack 
of minesweeper units ready for service meant that the Soviet naval leaders 
accepted a high risk. 

While the slow group (1 transport and 11 smaller vessels) lost only one 
vessel, the fast group strayed into the German Corbetha barrage. The electri- 
cal-turbine ship Jostf Stalin (7,500 GRT), with between 7,000 and 8,000 men 
on board, struck four mines. The artillery ammunition in the cargo hold 
exploded, causing high josses (about 4,000 men). The accompanying mine- 
sweepers were able to take 1,830 men on board, but the stricken ship could no 
longer be steered and ran aground on the Estonian coast. About 2,000 men 
were taken prisoner.4° 

These movements, and the mine explosions, were observed by German and 
Finnish forces; individual Soviet ships that came within range of their artillery 
were fired upon. But storms and the shorter periods of daylight made moni- 
toring such movements increasingly difficult. The uncertain situation was 
made more complicated by the fact that the storms had torn many mines from 
their moorings. Only when, after 24 November, strong anti-aircraft fire was 
repeatedly observed over Hanko, in the absence of air attacks, and large 
demolition explosions and fires were seen there, was the assumption con- 
firmed that an evacuation was imminent. Because of the weather and the 


 Tribuc, ‘Die Raumung’, 103-10, 158-84, with comments of Manne-Rundschau. The garri- 
son was about 25,000. 


“© Comment of Marine-Rundschau on Tribuc, “Die Raéumung’, 172; Seemacht, 610-11. 
Achkasov and Pavlovich (Soviet Naval Operations, 70) give total losses of the army units in the 


evacuation of Hanko as 4,987 men, but this figure does not include the heavy losses among the 
personne] of the watships and merchantmen invoived. 
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inadequate German and Finnish forces in the area, BOWENET it could not be 
prevented. 440 

Around the end of November 1941, the formation of ice in the Gulf of 
Finland increasingly paralysed shipping movements. When it became evident 
that the conquest of Leningrad and thus the definitive elimination of the 
Soviet Baltic Fleet could not be expected before spring, the German and 
Finnish navies were forced to prepare for a continuation of the war in the 
Baltic in 1942. To obtain a favourable starting-position for 1942, Finnish 
commandos occupied the island of Suursaari on 14 December; at the begin- 
ning of January 1942 German troops occupied the island of Tyttarsaari. 
Neither island could be held; both had to be temporarily abandoned. 


Cf) The Auack on Moscow 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 18) 


Hitier’s study of 22 August, in which he defended his rejection of the continu- 
ation of operations with the main effort aimed at reaching Moscow, rep- 
resented the climax and, it seemed, the conclusion of disputes about a “final 
battle’ to decide the entire campaign in the east.#*' Hitler ruled that the Soviet 
armies west of Moscow should first be thoroughly defeated one by one before 
the actual attack on the Soviet capital was launched. This mainly tactical plan, 
which Hitler had advocated in an earlier phase of the campaign, was incom- 
patible with Halder’s ideas of large-scale encirclement, as it would leave the 
initiative to the enemy.” 

In addition to an explanation of the ideas contained in his study and the 
blunt form of his rejection of the campaign plans the army had submitted, 
Hitler’s talk with Brauchitsch on 30 August must have contained a few positive 
aspects for the Army High Command, for, apart from the limitations placed 
on the attack by Guderian’s armoured group towards the south, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army was generally satisfied.) Halder was therefore 
able ta discuss the new offensive with some confidence at Army Group Centre 
headquarters on 2 September, before receiving a new directive from Hitler.“ 

The operations pian of the Army General Staff of 18 August 194! envisaged 
the formation of a southern (Bryansk-Roslavl and Kaluga-Medyn) and a 
northern wing with two attacks, from the area east of Beloe and {rom the area 


4° After the detachment of the commander of cruisers and the leader of torpedo-boats, 
operational command was transferred to the naval liaison staff in Helsinki on 22 Oct. 1941: BA- 
MA RM 7/771, fo. 120. 

” KTB OKW i. 1063ff. (100). Hitler’s remarks to the C.-in-C. of the army and Keitel’s 
interpretation vts-a-vis Bock on 25 July 1941 were typical: ibid. 1034 ff. (80, St}; cf. sect. F1.1(6) 
at Tl, 206. 

47 Halder, Diartes, 1209 (30 Aug. 1941). 

43 Ibid., but with serious doubts about Hitler’s intention really to concentrate ail forces against 
Moscow. This was probably in part the reason for Halder’s sharp criticism of the directions of 
Gudenian’s (ibid. 1210: 31 Aug. 1941) and Leeb’s (ibid. 1214: 1 Sept. 1941) attacks and their 
conduct of operations. Bock received the news from Kesseiring on 31 Aug. 

+4 Halder, Diaries, (214 (2 Sept. 1941); Bock, Tagebuch 81-2 (2 Sept. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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around Toropets.“5 The northern wing was to advance towards Rzhev and 
from there generally eastward. The centre of the front was to remain essen- 
tally on the defensive and was therefore to consist of only ten infantry 
divisions. The decision was to be achieved by the strong wings of the attack. 
Whether, after achieving a breakthrough, the mobile units were to continue 
their advance eastward and’ encircle Moscow from the north and south, or 
turn inward earlier to destroy strong concentrations of enemy troops, would 
depend on how well the attack developed. 

This proposal was based on Halder’s basic strategic conviction that a 
decision to the campaign should be sought only at Moscow by destroying the 
massed forces of the Red Army there. Basing his plans on the approaching 
decision on the wings of the operations area as a whole, Hitler in a directive of 
6 September ordered the preparation of an operation to seek a decision against 
the Army Group Timoshenko,“* which had been committed to attacks along 
the centre of the German front. The enemy forces facing Army Group South 
and the southern flank of Army Group Centre still had to be defeated, but as 
soon as that task had been completed parts of Second and Sixth Armies and 
of Armoured Group 2, no longer needed in those areas, were to be regrouped 
for the new operation. 

Hitler initially limited the activity of Army Group Centre to the encircle- 
ment of ‘Army Group Timoshenko’ in the ‘general direction of Vyazma’ with 
strong, cOncentrated armoured forces on the wings. On the southern wing 
these were limited to the ‘available forces’ of Army Group Centre and sth and 
and Armoured Divisions, which had been released for that purpose. The 
northern wing was to consist of Ninth Army, including units to be transferred 
from Army Group North. Not until the second phase, after the bulk of ‘Army 
Group Timoshenko’ had been destroyed ‘in these highly co-ordinated, closely 
encircling operations of annihilation’, was Army Group Centre to start its 
attack and pursuit in the direction of Moscow. This movement would be 
limited on the right by the Oka and on the Jeft by the upper Volga; in the south 
it was to be covered by mobile units available from the area of Army Group 
South and in the north by an advance along both sides of Lake Ilmen. 

On the basis of this directive the Army High Command issued a ‘Directive 
for the continuation of operations’ on 10 September 1941.4? A comparison of 
the texts of the two directives shows the same pattern as is found in the 
interpretation of Hitler’s other directives. Although the sare formulations 
were used in both, the changes in the assigned tasks made in the directive of 
the Army High Command went far beyond the decisions normally left to the 
chief of the general staff, giving Halder, in complete agreement with the views 


“5 C.-in-C, of the army, proposal for the continuation of operations of Army Group Centre in 
connection with operations of Army Groups South and North, KTB OKW'i. 1055 ff. (95). 

4° Hirler’s War Directives, No. 35, pp. 96 £0; draft OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abr. (I): BA-MA RH 
2iv. 1326, fos. 218 ff. 

«7 OKH/GenStdH/Op. Abt. (1) No. 1494/4t, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fos. 209-17. 
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of the commander of Army Group Centre, abundant latitude.“* He reduced 
the priority assigned to defeating and ‘annihilating’ the ‘Army Group 
Timoshenko’: ‘Only after the encirclement has been consolidated and the 
annihilation of the enemty forces surrounded east of Smolensk between the 
Roslavi-Moscow road and Beloy is assured’ was the pursuit in the direction of 
Moscow to begin. Expanding the scope of Hitler’s directive, Halder envisaged 
the use of mobile units and infantry divisions for a frontal attack on Moscow, 
which Hitler wanted to avoid at all costs. The ‘forces which then become 
available’, which Hitler had not described more precisely, were defined by 
Halder as Second Army and Armoured Group 2, which were to attack from 
the area around Romny to the north-east—with the right wing probably 
capturing Orel—and turn the flank of the enemy forces facing the newly 
formed Second Army from the south. Halder thus not only removed the bulk 
of Second Army from the encirclement operation east of Kiev; it was clear that 
he intended to form a third assault group against Moscow, independent of the 
encirclement operation against Vyazma. It was therefore obviously in Halder’s 
interest to release the ‘forces which then become available’ as soon as possible 
from the operation against Kiev and to make them as strong as possible. For 
this new grouping of forces Halder did not consider Sixth Army, but he 
planned to use Armoured Group 1, at first with its main effort clearly directed 
against the line between Romny and the mouth of the Sula, i.e. in conjunction 
with Armoured Group 2, while the bulk of Seventeenth Army was to advance 
in the direction of Poltava and Kharkov to cover the eastern flank of this 
movement. While according to Hitler’s directive the flank of this thrust against 
Moscow in the second phase was to be protected by mobile units to be made 
available ‘from the area of Army Group South’ (most probably Armoured 
Group £) advancing in echelon, Halder gave this task to Second Army and 
Armoured Group 2. He also reduced the armoured support Hitler desired for 
the advance south of the lower Dnieper against Melitopol as follows: “The task 
of Eleventh Army to conquer the Crimea remains unchanged. As far as the 
situation permits, the attack of individual—if necessary Hungarian and Roma- 
nian—miobite units is to create the basis for an early advance by assorted forces 
towards the north coast of the Sea of Azov.’ 

The advance planning for the future points of main effort of the German 
army in the east can be seen clearly in the distribution of forces ordered in 
annexe I to the directive of 10 September. Special importance was attached to 


“4 There was thus no conflict between the army high command and FM von Bock, whos¢ 
proposals were included in the directive of the C.-in-C. of the army. Subsequent discussions with 
Halder (¢.g. on 17 Sept.) were based on a common position and marked by the clash between 
Bock’s eagerness to capture Moscow and Halder’s difficuity over being too obvicus in bringing 
Hitler round to his own way of thinking. Cf. Bock, Tagebuch (£7 Sept. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9, and 
the agreement about wheeling round near Vyazma (ibid.: 14 Sept. 1941). The plan for giving 
Armd. Group 2 considerable freedom on the right wing would scarcely have come from Bock, but 
had been Halder’s plan since the first order of battle for the encirclement of Kiev, Cf, Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 50. 
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the mobile troops: in addition to a corps command and 4 infantry divisions, a 
further corps command of an armoured corps, 2 armoured divisions, and 2 
motorized infantry divisions from Army Group South were to be transferred to 
Armoured Group 2. Army Group North was to hand over Armoured Group 
4 command, 3 corps commands, § armoured divisions, and 2 motorized 
divisions. The 2 armoured divisions ex route from Germany were also to be 
assigned to this main point of the attack. (Cf. Diagram IL.1.7.) 

The commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre considered the encircle- 
ment movements contained in both directives, with the envisaged link-up in 
the Vyazma area, to be too limited and to involve the danger again of tying 
down mobile troops in operations against pockets. He therefore contacted 
Halder and reminded him of the agreement of 2 September.** Halder very 
clearly indicated to him that the description of the objective as ‘Vyazma’ (by 
Hitler) was not to be taken too seriously and that it would not interfere with 
the advance on Moscow which both men had planned. 

Before describing the further development of preparations for the operation, 
we shall briefly analyse the personnel and material situation. The creation of 
the points of main effort for the armour placed an enormous burden on the 
entire transport system of the German forces in the east, as, in addition to 
bringing up forces from Germany itself, the transfer back of the distant units 
of Armoured Groups I and 2 and, on the northern wing of the offensive front, 
the transfer of forces from Army Group North had to be executed. In addition 
to the poor transport network for movements of forces parallel to the front, the 
fact that many of the units envisaged for the attack on Moscow were tied down 
longer than had been expected by the encirclement operations east of Kiev and 
in the continuation of the attack on Leningrad caused delays, and in the case 
of 8th Armoured Division (Army Group North) even the cancellation of its 
planned transfer to Army Group Centre. 

At the start of planning for this operation, Halder had himself informed on 
the combat-readiness of the armoured divisions, which had inevitably declined 
as a result of continuous action and the lack of rehabilitation. On 4 September 
1941 30 per cent of the tanks were completely out of action; 23 per cent were 
being overhauled. In half of the divisions envisaged for the operation approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of the tanks were, on average, ready for action. The 125 
tanks provided as replacements did not change this figure significantly. Prob- 
lems in overhauling the tanks, which at this time was still done in Germany, 
and the continued heavy demands placed on them, gave reason to expect that 
they would become even more prone to breakdowns in future. Halder at- 
tempted to improve the situation and requested the release of a total of 181 
tanks, which, together with the 125 already in Orsha and Daugavpils, would 
raise the combat-readiness, especially of the weakened armoured divisions, by 


. 4 Halder, Diaries, 1234 (13 Sept. 1941); Bock, Tagebuch (14 Sept. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; cf. 
sect. [Lit f) at a. qt. 
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» °DiaGRaM IL1.7, Order of Battle of Army Group Centre, 2 October 1941 


t 


25ist Inf. Div, 
roznd Inf, Div. 
256th Inf. Div, 
206th Inf. Div. 


A. troth Inf, Div. 
26th Inf. Div. 


36th Mot. Div. 
ist Armd. Div. 
6th Inf. Div. 


XXII A.Co. 


s 
p 


XXX Mot A.Co, 


Armd. Gp. 3 


Ninth Army 
161st Inf, Div. 


14th Mot. Div. 
6th Armd. Div. 
qth Armd. Div. 
y2oth Inf. Div. 


LVI Mot. A.Co. 


35th Inf. Div. 
sth Inf. Div. 
106th Inf. Div. 


VACo, 


28th Inf. Div. 
8th Inf. Div. 
87th Inf. Div. 


VIII A.Co. 


255th Inf. Div. 
XXVIFE A.Co. \6and Inf. Div. 
86th Inf. Div 


137th Inf. Div. 
263rd Inf, Div. 
183rd Inf, Div. 
292nd Inf. Div. 


TX ACo. 


268th Inf. Div. 
15th Inf. Div. 
78th Inf. Div. 


XX A.Co. 


267th Inf. Div. 
7th Inf. Div. 
23rd Inf. Div. 
197th Inf. Div, 


VH A.Co. 


Cmdr, Rear 
Anny Arca Centre 


Fourth Army zoth Armd. Div. 


3rd Mot. Div. 
SS ‘Reich’ 


LVII Mot. 


qo7th Inf. Div. 


3agth Inf. Div. sth Armd. Div. 
SS Cav. Brig. XXXXVI Mot. irth Armd. Div, 
2219¢ See, Div. Armd. Gp. 4 A.Co. 252nd Inf. Div. 
286th See. Div. 

aojrd See. Div. 2nd Armd. Div. 
454th Sec. XXXX Mot. 
Div. (in transfer) toth Annd. Div. 


258th Inf. Div. 


98th Inf. Div. 
34th Inf. Div. 


XII A.Co. 


> > 
: iM 
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D1aGrRam IL1.7 (cont) 
17th Inf. Div. 
260th Inf. Div. 
; XOCKXINT A.Co. 52nd Inf. Div. 
' 13181 Inf. Div. 
Second Army : 


rath Inf. Div, 56th Inf. Div. 
ist Inf. Div. 
167th Inf, Div. 


29th Mot. Div. 
ejth Annd. Div. 
(8th Armd. Div. 


ath Amd. Div, 
atd Armd. Div. 
roth Mot. Div. 


gth Armd. Div. 
XXXXVIIT Mot. 25th Mot. Div, 
A.Co. t6th Mot. Div. 


gsth Inf. Div. 
Higher Cmd. 296th Inf, Div. 
AXXY 26and Inf, Div. 


293rd Inf. Div. 
ist Cav. Div, 


Higher Crd. a$th Inf. Div, 
XXXIV Ijaeh Inf. Div. 


10 per cent.4° In view of the continuing operations and the related heavy losses 
of equipment, these figures, at a time when the ‘decisive’ battle of the cam- 
paign was being planned, were surprisingly low. 

The shortfall of motor-vehicles was estimated at 22 per cent at the beginning 
of the offensive. Most of those still in use were old vehicles which had 
undergone makeshift repairs and which would probably suffer a high break- 
down rate in future. All calculations by the technical services indicated that, 
apart from difficulties caused by road conditions, weather, and fighting, 2 
significant reduction of the army’s mobility at the decisive moment of pursuit 
was inevitable. The situation could be improved only if Hitler immediately 
released vehicles just off the production line for service at the front. Major- 
General Adolf von Schell, plenipotentiary for motor-vebicles, calculated that 
enough vehicles would then remain to equip an armoured division for the 
tropics. Probiems resulting from the desired release would be less serious than 


4° OKH/GenStdH/Org. Abr (1) No. 702/41, 1§ Sept. 1941, re armour supply east before the 
beginning of operations of Army Group Centre, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fos. 233 ff. Of the 18: 
tanks only 30 were Mark IVs; the rest were Mark [lis (95) and Czech P-38s (56). These tanks were 
stationed in Magdeburg and Vienna and were thus not taken from new production for newly 
taised units. 
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those which would be created if the army were largely immobilized ‘on a broad 
front deep in Russia at the start of winter’.45' But the necessary decision was 
not taken. The situation with regard to fuel was similar. Reserves at the 
supply-base were largely exhausted. Even in the sector of Army Group North, 
which was in a favourable position because of good rail connections and its 
ability to receive supplies across the Baltic, fuel stocks had dropped to 2.5 units 
of consumption. Except in Army Group North, and to a limited extent in 
Army Group Centre, it was not possible to build up stocks, primarily because 
of the inadequate rail network. For all transfers of units, replenishment of 
supplies, and reserves for at least four days as a ‘buffer’, 27 tank-wagon trains 
were needed in September 1941. As the Wehrmacht High Command was able 
to promise 22 trains daily by 16 September and 27 by 30 September, fuel 
supplies for preparing the operation could be guaranteed only to a limited 
extent. For operations in October requirements were estimated at 29 trains 
daily, but only 20 could be promised. For November only 3 trains a day were 
promised, as it was expected that operations would come to a halt and that rail 
capacity could be used to build up stocks of supplies for the winter and for 
transports of new equipment,*? 

In the meantime, Army Group Centre began to assemble the operational 
staffs, formations, and army troops for Operation Taifun (‘Typhoon’), the 
code-name ordered on 19 September for the attack on Moscow.45' In addition, 
starting-positions for the attack of the northern wing of Army Group Centre 
in co-operation with Army Group North were to be improved, as Halder had 
already ordered on 30 August.*4 The two armoured divisions of Army Group 
Centre in the area of Toropets and LVI Army Corps were to be used to 
annihilate the enemy betweeen Lake Volgo and Valday. The plan of Army 
Group Centre to advance its northern wing to the upper Dvina was approved. 

On 17 September the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre submit- 
ted the operation plans to Halder.455 Bock’s main concern was that the units 
and formations still assigned to the other army groups should be transferred 


* OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. Heeresversorgung No. I/otot7/41, 11 Sept. 1941, note for an 
oral report on the situation with regard to fuel and vehicles for new operations, ibid., fos. 226 ff. 
Cf. the heavy losses of Armd. Group 2 in Halder (Diaries, 1235: 14 Sept. 1941), according to 
whom the combat-readiness of the divisions of the group varied between 20% and 31%. 

a= These figures were only for the requitemcnts of the army. A further decline in the number 
of trains had catastrophic consequences for the soldiers fighting in the harsh winter. 

455 On the code-names cf. Hitler’s War Directives, 96. For the amendment of the directive 
regarding the attack by Armd. Group 1 from Dnepropetrovsk, 7 Sept., see ibid. 97. For an 
overview of forces available to Army Group Centre for an operation in the east, as annexe to 
directive for the continuation of the operation from army high command, see OKH/GenStdH/ 
Op.Abt., to Sept. 1941 (cf. n. 447 above), BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fos. 2031.5 this also lises the 
changes in troop distribution carried out in the weeks following. 

454 Teletype message to Army Groups Centre and North, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abr. (1) No. 
31754/41, 30 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fo. 205. 

488 Halder, Diaries, 1241 (17 Sept. 1941). Bock complained about the slow transfer of the units 
from Army Group North. Cf. sect If.1.1(d@) above and Halder, Diaries, 1250 (22 Sept. 1941); 
Reinhardt, Moskau, 53 nn. 20, 23-4. 
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back to his group in good time. Here he could count on help from Halder, who 
used tactical assignments to avoid a clear order-of-batrle commitment of the 
staffs and troops earmarked for the attack on Moscow, and who strove to 
transfer them as soon as possible with little regard te the wishes of the local 
commanders.45* 

The last important conference took place at the headquarters of Army 
Group Centre in Smolensk on 24 September. Present in addition to the 
commander-in-chief of the army and Halder were the commanders-in-chief of 
Army Group Centre and Air Fleet 2, as well as the commanders-in-chief of the 
armies and armoured groups.45?7 The most important outcome of the confer- 
ence, which departed from previous planning, was the decision that 
Guderian’s armoured group should begin its attack two days earlier than the 
rest of the army group, in order to reach the surfaced road between Orel and 
Bryansk as soon as possible. In the meantime the supply situation had been 
improved to the point where an operation of the planned short duration could 
be carried out using stocks in the supply-bases and dumps of Supply District 
Centre and with current deliveries. The army group, which now had approxi- 
mately 78 large formations and 1.9 million men, did not, however, possess the 
fighting power these figures suggested. Most of the units, ¢.g. almost all of the 
mobile divisions, had been transferred directly from operations in other areas 
without significant replenishment. Because of heavy losses and often inad- 
equate replacements, in terms of their fighting ability they were no longer the 
units they had been on 22 June. An essential element in the decision to 
undertake a hazardous late-autumn offensive was the crisis-tested stamina of 
the German soldier and the still unshaken belief that the German forces, given 
adequate equipment and arms, were superior to the Red Army.*? 

On 26 September 1947 Army Group Centre summarized its plans in an 
order assigning its armies their specific objectives.“** Fourth Army, with the 
attached Armoured Group 4, was to concentrate the main effort of its attack 


4 The attack groups, on the verge of suceess, had not yet produced sufficiently concrete results 
to ereate the ‘basis for launching a decisive operation against the Red Army Group Timoshenko’, 
as had been assumed in the directive of the ©.-in-C. of the army of to Sept. (see n. 447 above), 
Nevertheless, on 30 Aug. the units of Second Army were ordered to be made available for Army 
Group Centre; on 9 Sept. they and Armoured Group 2 were ordered to remain under Anny 
Group Centre’ BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, fos. 207-8. Cf. also Brauchitsch’s urgent letter to 
Reichenau of 29 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-6/133. 

® Reports: Halder, Diaries, 1254 (24 Sept. 1941); Guderian, Panzer Leader, 105-6; Bock, 
Tagebuch (24 Sept. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9, 

2nd and 5th Armd, Divis. were still relatively fresh. On the material and personnel prepara- 
tions ef. Reinhardt, Moskau, 52 ff.; for the order of batde see ibid., annexe g (p. 318), and Diagram 
1.1.7: seven large formations were used to provide security in rear areas alone, which clearly shows 
the importance of the supply, transport, and administrative systems, but also the scale of partisan 
warfare behind the front. Halder was aware before June «41 that trained replacemerits would be 
‘used up’ by October (ef. sect. L1v.1(6) at nm. 221). In addition to replacement wnits, vinits in the 
west, security divisions, and 3S brigades were already being drawn upon. More troops from alhed 
countries were also brought up; increasing use was also made of the native population. At the 
front the Spanish (Bluc) Division and other European volunteer units were also sent into battle. 

‘6 Reinhardt, Moskau, 298-9 (annexe 1). 
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north and south of the road from Roslavl to Moscow. After achieving a 
breakthrough, the army, with covering forces protecting its eastern flank, was 
to wheel with strong forces towards the Moscow--Smolensk highway on both 
sides of Vyazma. The northern arm of the pincer movement, Ninth Army with 
the attached Armoured Group 3, was to break through enemy positions 
between the highway and the area of Belyy and push on to the Vyazma—Rzhev 
railway line. The main thrust was aimed at Khotm, with the mobile units 
turning east of the upper Dnieper against the highway west of Vyazma. The 
inner wings of the two armies were to feign systematic attacks and tie down the 
enemy by isolated thrusts with limited objectives. Apart from the pincer 
movement, Second Army was to cover the southern flank of Fourth Army and 
advance in the direction of Sukhinichi and Meshchovsk. If, in addition to the 
provision of cover for Fourth Army, the opportunity should present itself, the 
urban and industrial area of Bryansk-Ordzhonikidzegrad—especially the rail- 
way yards—was to be taken by a surprise attack. Finally, Armoured Group 2 
was to push forward beyond the line between Orel and Bryansk two days 
before the start of the general attack. Its right wing was to be based on the 
Svopa and Oka sector, while the left wing was to turn the flank of the Desna 
position from the south so as to eliminate the enemy forces in the Desna bend 
in co-operation with Second Army. Ahead of the right flank, Army Group 
South was to push its northem wing (Sixth Army) forward north of Kharkov; 
ahead of the left flank Army Group North was to secure the line between Lake 
Zhdane and Lake Ilmen with Sixteenth Army. 

At the start of the offensive Hitler addressed an appeal to the soldiers of the 
eastern front, in which he proclaimed the concluding phase of the war in the 
east: enormous stocks of food, fuel, and ammunition were ready for this 
offensive. During the past three and a half months of the campaign the 
Wehrmacht had created the conditions to destroy the enemy with a last, 
mighty blow before the beginning of winter. Hitler announced the start of the 
last great decisive battle of the year, which would crush the Soviet enemy and 
thus also Britain, the instigator of the war.4” 


(i) THE DOUBLE BATTLE OF BRYANSK AND VYAZMA 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 19) 


On 30 September Armoured Group 2 began its attack between the Seym and 
the Desna in the direction of Ore! and Bryansk with XXIV and XXXXVII 
Armoured Corps.‘*' Its right wing was to break through to Orel, while the left 
wing, in co-operation with Second Army, was to complete the encirclement of 
Bryansk. By 2 October, the day for the start of the general attack, the two 


© Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1756 ff., read in the night of !-2 Oct., published in Vélkischer Beobachter, 
To Oct. 1941. : 


*! Guderian, Panzer Leader, 109 ff. On Hitier’s and Halder’s misgivings over the slow progress a 


of Army Group South, Guderian’s attack, and the entire army group cf. Halder, Diaries, 1261 ff. 
(28 Sept.-2 Oct. 1941}. 
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armoured corps had reached the line of Sevsk-Dmitrovsk—Golubovka as 
planned. The German commanders had the impression that the long- 
prepared attack had surprised the enemy, as in some places he yielded ground 
without significant organized resistance, and local counter-attacks were re- 
ported only in the afternoon. This did not agree with information gathered 
from observation over the previous days. Increased enemy aerial reconnais- 
sance had undoubtedly detected the German deployment. Soviet bombing 
raids on lines of communication in rear areas, and troop Movements in the 
area west of Moscow, indicated preparations for defence. Besides, the move- 
ments of Armoured Group 2 must have revealed the German intentions to the 
enemy, for counter-attacks on the Bryansk front were significantly more 
intense than earlier local reconnaissance thrusts. In fact, communication 
difficulties seem to have prevented the Soviet command from realizing the 
abjectives of the German attack in time and issuing appropriate instructions to 
its units at the front.“*3 Mistakes obviously due to an erroneous evaluation of 
intelligence about the German deployment enabled Guderian to achieve a 
rapid breakthrough. In spite of the surprise, however, it soon became clear 
that the enemy was mobilizing reserves. There could be no doubt that he was 
prepared to fight this last battle west of Moscow with all the means at his 
disposal. 

Between 2 and 7 October Armoured Groups 3 and 4 were able to encircle 
strong Soviet forces near Vyazma.** However, owing to the mobile units of 
Armoured Group 3 being halted by supply problems, the enemy again suc- 
ceeded, with heavy losses on both sides, in extricating some of his troops from 
the pincer movement.*s Nevertheless, after the experience of previous 
encirclements, the eastern part of the pocket was now better secured. After 
reaching Orel on 3 October, Second Armoured Army captured Bryansk four 
days later and thus encircled large parts of the Soviet Third Army. Between 
the two pockets, the inner wings of Ninth and Fourth Armies advanced on 
Moscow via Sukhinichi and Yukhnov. 

On 7 October Army Group Centre concluded that the destruction of the 
bulk of the enemy forces was imminent, The fighting in the isolated pockets 
and on their edges continued, but neither Halder nor the army group com- 
manders considered this a sufficient reason for halting the advance. Halder 
interpreted the withdrawal of strong enemy forces facing Army Group North 
to a position along the line between Rzhev and the Valday hills as an attempt 
to close up from the north to positions defending Moscow, But he believed 
that the Soviet forces concentrated around Moscow would not be sufficient to 
repel the strong German attack; with ‘reasonably good direction of battle 


 HEGr. Mitte/la, daily reports, 16 Sept.-7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 MM/132. 

3 Geschichte des Grofen Vaterlandischen Krieges, ii. 282. Cf. sect. U.n.9 (Hoffmann); evidence: 
Reinhardt, Moskau, 62-3, and daily reports H.Gr, Mitte/Ia, BA-MA RH 19 I/132. 

4 Réhricht, Kesselschlacht, example tv, pp. 35 ff; Halder, Diaries, 1268 ff. (2, 6 Oct. 1941). 

#*s Reinhardt, Moskau, 69-70. 
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and moderately good weather’ the encirclement of Moscow was certain to 
succeed. 4% 

The planned thrust of Second Armoured Army against Tula was, however, 
imcompatible with notice given by Second Army on 7 October that it would be 
able to close the Bryansk pocket only if parts of the armoured army halted 
their advance near and north of the city. The army group rejected this request 
with the explanation that, after a successful thrust by the armoured army and 
the right wing of Fourth Army, the enemy facing Second Army would no 
longer be able to escape destruction. Those parts of the armoured army still in 
action around the pocket were therefore to be released as soon as possible,” 

After the conclusion of this first phase of the offensive, the commander-in- 
chief of the army came to the headquarters of Army Group Centre to discuss 
the situation.** According to Brauchitsch, it was Hitler’s intention to isolate 
Moscow in a large ring to ‘exert political pressure’, but not to enter the city. 
Brauchitsch also informed the army group that great importance was being 
attached to the capture of Kursk, the first indication of a new orientation that 
began shortly thereafter. He agreed with Halder that it was now possible to 
‘take a risk’ and begin the pursuit in the direction of Moscow even before the 
units surrounding the pockets became available. Developments in the follow- 
ing days showed this to be a gross misjudgement of the situation. 

The order to Second Armoured Army to advance on Tula was confirmed; 
it was also to attack towards the Oka between Serpukhov and further east. The 
objective was, together with the parts of Fourth Army to be released from the 
Bryansk pocket, to complete the isolation of Moscow from the south and west. 
For this reason Fourth Army was to advance first towards the line Kaluga— 
Gzhadsk. LVI Armoured Corps was to attack via Yukhnov towards Medyn 
and east of it. But parts of two armoured corps (XXXVI and XXXX) re- 
mained tied down for the time being at the Vyazma pocket. After being 
relieved by infantry, they were to advance eastward in the general direction of 
Gzhadsk. 

On the left wing Ninth Army was ordered to use Armoured Group 3 and 
‘many infantry divisions’ for its advance to the north-east in order to isolate 
Moscow from the north and north-west. Should the enemy attempt to hold his 
positions from west of Rzhev to south of Lake Ilmen, parts of Armoured 
Group 3 and Ninth Army were to turn to attack those formations. 


“ Here he clearly states his objective: Halder, Diaries, 1281 (8 Oct. 1941); OKH/GenStdH/ 
Op.Abt. (EN) No. 41452/41 to Army Group North, 8 Oct. 1941, expected the enemy forces to 
withdraw at least to the Volkhov, perhaps even to the lake area ‘west of Pestovo—Russkoe’, to 
establish che shortest possible line to the lake area of the Valday hills. No more attacks to break 
the German siege of Leningrad were expected on this sector, as some of the Soviet forces there 
were needed to protect Moscow: BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, pp. 23 ff. 

“7 H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, No. 1854/41 to Second Army, 7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH tg I!/123; Bock, 
Tagebuch, 104-5 (7 Oct. 1941}, with strong cridcism, BA-MA N 22/9. 

#8 Protocol of ‘Conference on 7 Oct. 1941 on the start of the operation against Moscow’, H.Gr. 
Mitte/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 JI/123; Reinhardt, Moskau, 71. 
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Agreement about the favourable situation was general. The army group 
command had reservations only about the eccentric assault group which was 
to attack Kursk and suggested detaching two corps to Sixth Army of Army 
Group South for that purpose, Bock also rejected using Armoured Group 3 to 
attack in a northerly direction.4” 

After this conference Army'Group Centre command issued the ‘Order for 
the continuation of operations in the direction of Moscow’ on 7 October. 
The tasks of the individual armies were precisely defined. In addition to 
carrying out the attack across the Oka, Second Armoured Army was to hold 
the industrial area around Bryansk and the transport links between Bryansk 
and Orel until the approach of units of Second Army. Second Army retained 
the task of destroying the pockets and quickly clearing the road between 
Roslavl and Bryansk. The attack in the direction of Tula and Kaluga was 
described as a task to be completed later. All available forces of Armoured 
Group 4 were to advance along the highway from Vyazma and Mozhaysk and 
penetrate the enemy fortifications there. 

Immediately after this order had been issued, the Army High Command 
intervened and directed ‘on the basis of a Fuhrer order’ that on the left wing 
Armoured Group 3 was to be replaced by Armoured Group 4 so that it would 
be able to attack in a general northerly direction. There, in co-operation with 
the inner wings of Ninth and Sixteenth Armies, it was to destroy enemy forces 
between Beloe and Ostashkov.‘7? The same day Army Group North was 
informed of the objective of the new attack by Armoured Group 3 and the 
consequences for the northern sector of the front.473 On the right wing, Kursk 
was to be captured rapidly. Bock’s attempt to give this task to Army Group 
South by transferring an army corps to it had failed. 

The directive of the Army High Command is the first example of the effects 
of Operation Typhoon, which was developing in an almost classic*4 fashion, 
on the planning of the army leaders. Hitler’s role in these deliberations cannot 
be determined precisely.*75 However, the clevelopment as a whole leaves no 
doubt that he was not interested in the city of Moscow, but in eliminating the 


9 Halder, Diaries, 1277 ff. (7, 8 Oct. 1941). 

4* The attack in the north is not mentioned in the above protocel, but in Bock (Tagebuch, 104: 
7 Oct. £941, BA-MA N 22/9). Order to Army Group Centre to take Kursk, 8 Oct. 1941: BA-MA 
RH 2/v, 1327, p. 22. Cf. here Leeb’s demand, sect. [].1.1(d@) at n. 407. 

Wording in Reinhardt, Moskau, 300-1 (annexe 2). On 8 Oct. the army group passed the 
order to capture Kursk on to Second Armd. Army: BA-MA RH 19 Il/123. To keep the armoured 
army free for purely offensive purposes, Higher Command XXXV, with ist Cavalry Div. and 4th 
Inf. Div., was placed under Second Army. 

 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (1M) No. 1569/41, 8 Oct. 1941, to H.Gr. Mitte, BA-MA RH 2iy. 
1327, p. 19, Halder, Diaries, 1281 (8 Oct. 1941). Hitler’s decision was based on his assessment of 
the behaviour of the enemy facing Army Group North (cf. n. 466 above). 

™ Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1281 (8 Oct. 1941). 44 Halder, Diartes, 1272-3 (4 Oct. 1941). 

4 In addition to reports of intelligence and the Luftwaffe, Hitler’s decisions were usually based 
on the assessments of the enemy’s situation by the Army High Command department for Foreign 
Armies East. lt should alse be noted that Jod!, Warlimont, and LoG@berg generally represented 
Halder’s views to Hitler or had suitable formulations ready for him. 
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bulk of the enemy’s remaining armed forces and in reaching a favourable 
winter position for the campaign in 1942.” Hitler’s order of 12 October on the 
treatment of Moscow reflected the view he had been advocating for months.*7 

The belief that, as far as the enemy was concerned, the situation was under 
control was reflected in the directive of the Army High Command for the 
continuation of the operations of Army Groups Centre and North on 13 
October 1941.48 Certain thar the enemy before Moscow had been largely 
defeated,*7 the Army High Command was now mainly concerned with smash- 
ing once and for all the enemy forces facing the two other army groups. The 
northern wing of Anny Group North was instructed to destroy enemy groups 
south of Lake Ladoga and to establish contact with the Karelian Army. Army 
Group Centre was to capture the area around Moscow in a close encirclement 
and, at the same time, offensively secure its flanks—again an announcement of 
the thrust towards Kursk. Second Armoured Army was still available to isolate 
Moscow from the south-east and south. Fourth Army with Armoured Group 
4 retained the task, but with the envisaged echeloning of the mobile units on 
the northern wing, of providing cover in the direction of Yaroslavl and 
Rybinsk. A tater advance in this direction could be ‘considered’. From the area 
of Kalinin-Torzhok-Staritsa a strong force of Ninth Army with Armoured 
Group 3 was to capture the area around Vyshniy Volochek as soon as possible 
and destroy the enemy forces facing the northern wing of the army group and 
the southern wing of Sixteenth Army before they could withdraw to the east. 
In the view of Field Marshal von Bock that was the end of the concentrated 
attack on Moscow. (See the Annexe Volume, No, 19.) 

After 8 October worsening road conditions made the fighting increasingly 
difficult. The previously clear dry weather gave way to snow and occasional 
frost, which impeded troop movements and forced the Luftwaffe to reduce its 
activities. On 12 October Second Armoured Army complained of unimagin- 
able difficulties: one kilometre per hour was the norma! progress made by 


a Moscow remained for him a ‘geographical term’. At this time its operational importance in 
his eyes was that a large number of enemy units had been assembled to defend the city, which, he 
believed, was bound to weaken the enemy front facing Army Group North, This misjudgement 
was due to a failure to identify the new units being brought up from the interior of the Soviet 
Union. 

47 OKH/GenS1dH/Op.Abt, (IM) No. 1§71/41, 12 Oct. 1941, to Army Group Centre on 
Hitler’s decision not to accept a surrender of Moscow if it were offered. For an explanation of this 
decision cf. n. 401 above (regarding Leningrad). 

4® OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (D No. 1§84/41, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, pp. 30 ff. 

4” H.Gr. Mitte/Ic, report on prisoner interrogation, 9 Oct. 1941; assessment of enemy situa- 
tion, 14 Oct. 1941; information from Army Group North on withdrawal movements of enemy 
forces facing the southern wing of Sixteenth Army, 10 Oct. 1941: BA-MA RH 19 II/123; the 
clearest expression of this belief is found in directive OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (1) No. 1588, 16 
Oct., to army group, completely dominated by the idea that the vastness of the country offered 
enemy forces endless possibilities of withdrawal and manceuvre: BA-MA RH 2/¥. 1327, pp. 35 ff. 

# Tt was believed that the enemy units to the west of Moscow were withdrawing to the north 
and south. This was the reason for the order from Army Group Centre to Armd. Group 3, 12 Oct. 
1941, to reach the area around Torzhok soon and capture Kalinin, Vyshniy Volochek, and 
Ostashkov: BA-MA RH tg IT 123. 
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motorized units." As a result of their rapid advance after the battle of Kiev, 
some units of Second Army had become separated from each other by dis+ 
tances of up to 240 kilometres. After 6 October several! divisions reported that 
an orderly distribution of supplies was no longer possible. On the northern 
wing of the army the Vyazma—Moscow highway was the main supply-line, but 
it was repeatedly broken by explosive charges with time-fuses planted by the 
enemy. As a result the supply situation in the area of Ninth Army and 
Armoured Group 3 rapidly became critical, In this situation the only solution 
was tO Capture and secure the railway links between Bryansk and Orel, Orel 
and Tula, Sukhinichi and Kaluga, Smolensk and Mozhaysk, Velikie Luki and 
Rzhev, and Vyazma and Rzhev. Even possession of these lines would not 
remove difficulties involved in the onward distribution of supplies by truck or 
in Maintaining existing communications; the commander of the rearward 
army area had to prepare the organization of cavalry squadrons of Cossacks 
and of Ukrainian and Belorussian prisoners of war. 

On 12 October XXIV Armoured Corps. of Second Armoured Army reached 
Mtsensk. The army’s right wing with 9th Armoured Division advanced to- 
wards Kursk, but the left wing, along with the bulk of Second Army, remained 
pinned down around the Bryansk pocket until 20 October. Fourth Army was 
in the Mozhaysk fortifications belt near Kaluga. Armoured Group 3 of Ninth 
Army had reached Kalinin, while most of its infantry was still in the area of 
Vyazma-Rzhev. But the pocket at Vyazma still pinned down such strong 
forces that the ‘pursuit’ in the direction of Moscow became a hard, costly 
struggle .4* 

Nevertheless, on 14 October the report from Army Group Centre on the 
situation of the enemy judged that he was no longer able of opposing an attack 
on Moscow with such strong forces that prolonged resistance was to be 
feared.485 In the meantime, the Red Army, largely with the help of the civilian 
population, continued to strengthen its positions between Orel and Kalinin 
with Mozhaysk as their cardinal point. 

Field Marshal von Bock vainly resisted the eccentric movements ordered for 
the armies on his wings and the weakening of the attack as a whole, whose 
effects would be felt at precisely the moment when he wanted to regroup his 
forces to pursue the enemy.“ After a preliminary orientation by the officer 
responsible for Army Group Centre in the operations department of the Army 
General Staff, Colonel-General Helmuth von Groiman, the chief of the gen- 


#: Situation briefing by Second Armoured Army chief of staff, 12 Oct. 1941, ibid. 

#: Reinhardt, Moskau, 79. 

#3 On the creation of these units cf. Hoffmann, Osdegionen, 11 ff.; commander of rear army area 
Centre, corps order No. 61 and report for Sept. 1941: BA-MA RH to/123, pp. 178, 202-11. As of 
15 Oct. all construction forces were placed directly under the army group command. 

“4 During this reorganization and supply phase there could be no question of a pursuit in the 
military sense of the term. 

*s Cf. n. 479 above. 

#6 Bock, Tagebuch, 111 (14 Oct. 1941), BA-MA M 22/9; conversation between Greiffenberg 
and Grolman, 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 H/123. 
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eral staff of the army group sought to retain at least unlimited control of 
Fourth Army as an assault force for the attack on Moscow. In addition to the 
removal of Armoured Group 3 from the attack on Moscow, Ninth Army had 
also been seriously weakened by transfers of army troops, artillery, assauit- 
guns, sappers, and construction units.’ But Bock and Greiffenberg failed in 
their attempts to change the situation. Finally, on 14 October, the army group 
issued the order for the continuation of operations, which followed almost 
word for word the directive issued by the Army High Command the previous 
day. 

On 15 October worsening road conditions caused by the weather were the 
main problem facing Army Group Centre. Although planned as the pursuit of 
a defeated enemy, the advance slowed in all sectors. The commander-in-chief 
of Fourth Army, Field Marshai von Kluge, believed that ‘the psychologically 
most critical moment of the campaign in the east’ had arrived.“ The lack of 
winter clothing, the impassable terrain, and the stubborn enemy defence, 
especially of roads and buildings that might serve as quarters, shattered all 
expectations of a quick end to operations. Fuel and supply problems were the 
main factors in determining the speed of the advance and the attainability of 
its objectives.” 

‘Near Mtsensk and Bolkhov XXIV Armoured Corps of Second Armoured 
Army was involved in heavy fighting. Fourth Army gained but little ground in 
the east; it was delayed by well-aimed tactical attacks on the Medyn- 
Maloyaroslavets road, on the highway, and in the areas south of Detchino and 
west of Mozhaysk. Armoured Group 3 held Kalinin and its Ist Armoured 
Division reached Torzhok, Ninth Army took Rzhev and regrouped for the 
advance northward via Lukovnikovo, where it was to cut the retreat route of 
the enemy forces facing Sixteenth Army. 

After the Bryansk pocket had been cleared, Second Armoured Army and 
Second Army began to prepare their further advance on 19 October. Second 
Armoured Army hoped to begin its attack on Mtsensk on 20 October, if road 
conditions permitted. Second Army was to take Kursk; the plans regarding 
Voronezh were postponed.** Fourth army continued its costly penetration of 
the enemy positions protecting Moscow and entered Mozhaysk. Heavy attacks 
by enemy armour and the extensive system of defensive positions exhausted 
the troops. On 18 October Ninth Army reported that it hoped to continue its 


#7 H.Gr. Mitteffa No. 1941/41, ibid. *% HGr. Mitte/la No. 1690/41, ibid. 
#9 H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 15 Oct. 1941, ibid.; Bock, Tagebuch, 112 (15 Oct. 194t), BA-MAN 
22/9. 


«© The weather conditions cannot have come as a Surprise; on 10 June 1941 a ‘brief survey of 
climatic conditions in European Russia in the months August to October’ had been distributed to 
the armies: text in BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326, pp. 115-26. Cf. also Wehrgeographischer Adas der UdSSR 
with numerous climate and weather charts and geographical descriptions from a military point of 
view, which all staffs possessed (MGFA, library). 

Cf. n. 478 above. 

«1 The regrouping and advance of Second Armoured Army encountered serious transport and 
march difficulties: Bock, Tagebuch, 116-17 (20, 21 Oct. 1941), specifically: “The Russians are 
slowing us down far less than the wetness and the mud’, BA-MA N 22/9. 
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advance until it reached the line Kalinin~Torzhok-Kuvshinovo. Then the 
supply situation would require a long halt. 

The head of the quartermaster-general’s field office produced a memoran- 
dum on the consequences of the new operational objective, the ordered 
encirclement (not the conquest) of Moscow. With regard to supplies, conclu- 
sions had to be drawn for shipments in the direction of Moscow. Whereas 
earlier it had been possible to assume that supply transports would be able to 
move parallel to these lines of communication, the vast inferiority of the lateral 
roads now had to be taken into account. Because of the greatly increased 
difficulties caused by the weather and the loss of bulk transport facilities it 
was now necessary to demand an improvement and defence of railway 
connections. 

Second Army headquarters needed the line between Ore] and Bryansk as a 
basis; supplies for Second Armoured Army would have to be brought at least 
as far as Tula by rail. For the other armies railways had to be built to Kaluga, 
between Smolensk and Mozhaysk, in the north between Velikie Luki and 
Rzhev, and between Vyazma and Rzhev, Even if these Hines, which were 
considered minimum requirements, were completed, serious difficulties were 
still expected between the railheads and individual units, This meant that the 
conduct of operations would have to be determined by the supply network if 
the fighting strength of the troops was to be maintained. In the following 
weeks the importance of this argument for their bare survival became clear. 

But neither operational considerations nor the foreseeable difficulties in- 
volved in such a large part of the army spending the winter in the Soviet Union 
if the fighting continued induced Hitler or the Army High Command to 
change their plans. In addition to the operations on the wings, the offensive 
against Moscow was to be continued with the assigned forces alongside the 
operations of the wings. The assessment cf the enemy’s intentions seems to 
have played a decisive role: it was feared that the Red Army would withdraw 
to the east, leaving a ‘scorched earth’ behind, to regain its strength for fighting 
in the spring.«™ On 16 October all army groups were urged not only to reach 
their operational objectives but to attempt to engage the strongest possible 
enemy forces before they could withdraw. For this purpose pursuit detach- 
ments were to be organized. Among the armoured units they were to be 
provided with abundant supplies of fuel, if the fuel situation permitted, and 
employed against distant objectives, Army Group North immediately re- 


4 Remarks of head of field office of general staff officer in charge of supply and administration 
of supplies for future operations, annexe 2 to H.Gr. Mitte/la No. 1923/41, 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 19 11/123. 

#4 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. 1588/41, 16 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/¥. 1327, pp. 35-6. 

«5 The style of the above-mentioned directive indicates that it was suggested by Hitler. The 
idea of surrounding the enemy facing Seventeenth Army by having First Armoured Army turn 
north in the event that its attack to win a bridgehead across the Don did not succeed was 
incompatible with Halder’s insistence on crossing the Don in 941. This objective was motivated 
not only by the desire to capture the oilfields, but also by che intention to cut off the Soviet Union 
from supply shipments via Persia. Cf. sect. U.ts(e) at n. 43q and sect. [Li.1q at mn. 419 
(Hoffmann). 
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ported that no disengagement moves were to be observed in the area of 
Sixteenth Army and that the enemy was continuing to defend himself in 
fortified field positions.“* The army group also referred to the promised attack 
by Army Group Centre, with the purpose of encircling the enemy. On 19 
October the operations department replied that no final decision had been 
taken as to whether the encirclement was to be carried out in the manner 
envisaged or whether a much large envelopment from the area of Kalinin via 
Bezhetsk in the direction of Cherepovets offered better chances of success.“ 
The direction of this operation meant that Moscow would be bypassed and 
enemy lines of communication to northern Russia were to be interrupted 
instead.” On the same day the Army General Staff instructed Army Group 
Centre to assemble strong, mobile forces in the area of Kalinin and Torzhok 
for a pincer movement against the enemy group in the Valday hills. There 
Halder saw another great operational task to be completed before the end of 
autumn. Its objective, after the destruction of the enemy forces facing Six- 
teenth Army, was to secure the front over a great distance towards the north- 
east and east. After the occupation of Rybinsk (the air distance between 
Kalinin and Rybinsk is about 230km.), the line from Vologda to the lakes area 
and the ‘western edge of the tundra’ was to be reached and the railway line 
between Archangel and Moscow cut.4% 

While strategic ideas replaced reality in the thinking of the Army General 
Staff, a rapid thaw and rainy weather set in along the front of the army group 
and quickly led to a serious supply crisis. In a proposal to the Army High 
Command on 21 October Field Marshal von Bock attempted to take this 
development into account: wherever road conditions or lack of fuel were 
impeding the advance, personnel needed for vehicle maintenance were to be 
left behind, while all other officers and men were to be formed into infantry 
combat units and the necessary artillery, heavy weapons, and supply services 
with motor or local horse-drawn vehicles assigned to them. These extempor- 
ized mobile units were to be sent to the front immediately. Where serviceable 
vehicles were still available, mixed formations were to be formed and attempts 
made to reach the assigned objectives. This plan was submitted to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, who, however, refused to issue the necessary 
order.5@ 

On 22 October, unimpressed by the fierce enemy attacks on the positions of 


«6 H.Gr. Nord/Ic, 16 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 I¥/123. 

47 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 41562/41, 19 Oct. 1941, to Army Group North, informa- 
tion to Army Group Centre, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, p. 40. 

“® Telephone conversation between Halder and Greiffcnberg, 19 Oct. 19415 cf Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 83-4. 

9 This line was the only remaining supply link via the Arctic Ocean. This thrust could only be 
carried out, however, if the Red Army facing Army Group North withdrew on a broad front. 

#° H.Gr. Mitte/la No. 2086/41, 2t Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 If/124; Bock, Tagebuch, 117 (2! 
Oct. 1941): “That, however, doesn’t change the fact that sensible commanders are doing it this 
way on their own initiative.’ On 16 Oct. the army high command had issued a similar order. Cf, 
n. 494 and sect. Ehr.r(c) at n. 273. 
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Ninth Army near Kalinin, the Army High Command again demanded an early 
attack to the north-east. At the same time a reinforcement of the attack in the 
south against Kursk and Voronezh, with XXXXVIH Armoured Corps, was 
considered. However, the army group, also bearing in mind the enemy pres- 
sure on the right flank of Fourth Army, insisted that all available forces of 
Second Armoured Army be concentrated for the thrust towards Tula. If the 
movement was to be continued via Kursk to Voronezh, the army shouid be 
divided, with XXXIV Army Corps being placed under Sixth Army and XXKV 
Army Corps under Second Armoured Army.s*! The Army High Command 
thereupon ordered mobile units to be assigned to Second Army, which was 
then to take Voronezh. 

On 23 October, mainly because of the difficult situation of Ninth Army, 
Bock reacted to the Army High Command’s demand to strike north-east from 
the Kalinin area by ordering planning for attacks beyond Kalinin to be 
postponed, so that the enemy north of the Volga reservoir could first be 
defeated. That, he hoped, would establish a safe rear area for a further advance 
by Ninth Army.*% The more slowly the advance on Moscow proceeded—the 
bulk of vehicles were stuck in the mud and the troops had suffered serious 
losses-——the more Hitler sought new solutions on the flanks. When it became 
clear that the enemy facing Army Group North was not withdrawing, that he 
was Offering determined resistance between the Volga and the Volkhov, and 
that he would probably attempt to recapture Kalinin, Hitler decided to elimi- 
nate the enemy forces between the Volga and Lake Ladoga by cutting the 
railway lines via Yaroslavl and Rybinsk to Bologoe and Khotsay as well as the 
line via Vologda to Tikhvin. Costly direct attacks would thus be avoided.54 
But the army group command was more alarmed by Hitler’s intervention in 
the operations of its last mobile ‘pursuit group’, Second Armoured Army. 

On 23 October Second Armoured Army had launched an offensive. XXIV 
Armoured Corps was successful near Mtsensk and was able to penetrate as far 
as Chern. During this slow and laborious movement a report from the chief of 
the operations department arrived on the evening of 26 October: Hitler had 
expressed very specific views about the progress of operations to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army.5°s 

Hitler demanded that Second Armoured Army should not advance east- 
wards beyond Tula but turn towards Voronezh to cut off strong enemy forces. 


| OB H.Gr. Mitte/la, No. 2099/41 to OKH/GenStdH, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 [/124. 

*? OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (1) No. 31903/41, 23 Oct. 1941 to H.Gr. Sid and Mitte, BA-MA 
RH 2/v. 1327, p. 41. The army group, thereupon, placed XXXXVUWI Armd. Corps with oth Armd. 
Div. and 16th Inf. Div. (mot.), as well as the ‘higher command’, under Second Army on 24 Oct: 
BA-MA RH 19 II/124. 

‘4 Army Group Centre to Ninth Army, 23 Oct. 1941, 79, BA-MA RH 1g IB/t24. 

#4 For this purpose Armd. Groups 3 and 4 and strong infantry units of Army Group Centre 
were to be moved to the area north of Moscow, if possible before the first heavy snowfall. OKH/ 
GenS«dH/Op.Abt. (1) No. 1610/41, 30 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, fos. 44 ff. 

*s Reinhardt, Moskau, 85-6 with sources; H.Gr, Mitte/la, KTB, 144 ff, 157-68, BA-MA RH 
19 11/124; Guderian, Panzer Leader, 114 ff. 
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He ‘also feared that the armoured army would not have enough bridging 
material to cross the numerous river stretches it would encounter in its 
previous direction of attack. In addition, he considered Fourth Army strong 
enough to take over, with its right wing, the tasks of Second Armoured Army 
in the encirclement of Moscow. As the thrust by Armoured Group 4 with 
mobile units towards Bezhevka did not offer good prospects of success be- 
cause of road conditions, infantry was to be transferred to Kalinin as fast as 
possible for that task. Armoured Groups 3 and 4 were to be combined to 
advance in the direction of Rybinsk and Yaroslavl. West of Kalinin Ninth 
Army was to go on the defensive. 

The army group was to present its views on the two proposed wing 
operatons, allowing for road conditions, supply facilities, and bridging ma- 
terial. On the evening of 27 October, while the the army group’s response was 
being decided, Heusinger informed it that the Wehrmacht High Command 
had taken a ‘firm decision’ with regard to Voronezh. Only an hour later the 
order arrived for Second Armoured Army to halt its advance towards Tula 
until reconnaissance provided more information on road conditions and a 
decision could be taken on a possible wheeling towards Voronezh.s* On 28 
October Bock and Halder discussed the measures ordered. Bock stressed that 
for tactical and psychological reasons he could not halt the advance of Second 
Army at that moment. Halder was not able to comment, but he completely 
accepted Bock’s view and suggested describing the further advance as a 
‘reconnaissance in force in the direction of Tula’. Bock replied that he would 
order Second Armoured Army to create ‘a situation that would enable it to 
turn towards the south-east’. In his view this meant at least reaching the Upa 
sector near Tula. Subsequently Bock and the command of Second Armoured 
Army agreed that they both shared this opinion.*” 

On 28 October the opposing views of the Army General Staff finally induced 
Hitler to rescind the order for Second Armoured Army to halt and change its 
direction of advance, with ‘the proclaimed objective of exploiting some lucky 
chance to capture a bridge across the Oka intact’.5* In view of the situation of 
Fourth Army and the road conditions, Hitler now ordered Second Armoured 
army to continue its attack in a general north-easterly direction. Its task was 
the early capture of a bridge across the Oka east of Serpukhov by a surprise 
thrust and the cutting of the railway line from Moscow to the south. 

On 28 October the army group also ordered Ninth Army to suspend its 
attack to the north and to go on the defensive along the line running from 
Kalinin to south of Torzhok and on to Bolshaya Kosha.s Its main task 


s OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 31911/41, 27 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/1327, p. 48. 

#7 BA-MA RH 19 II/124; Bock, Tagebuch, 121 ff. (27, 28 Oct. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. This 
technical trick to circumvent those of Hitler’s directives that were considered impractical had 
already been used successfully in the campaign in the west. 

** Telephone cali of operations department to Army Group Centre/la, 28 Oct. 1941, 3.10 p.m., 
BA-MA RH 19 II/124; Hitler’s order received at OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 1609/41, 29 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, p. 43. 

© Gr. Mitte/la No. 2198/41 to Ninth Army, 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/124. 
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remained the elimination of enemy resistance in the area south and south-west 
of Kalinin between the Volga and the Volga reservoir, as well as the capture of 
road- and rail-bridges across the western up of the reservoir. 

These varied orders, in many respects contradictory and issued without 
regard to their feasibility, were to be replaced by guidelines for the near future. 
This was accomplished with 'the directive of the Army High Command of 30 
October for the ‘Continuation of operations against enemy forces between the 
Volga and Lake Ladoga’.s° 

This directive contained a number of statements of intent which have been 
presented here in their various stages. The plan to cut off enemy forces facing 
the front in the north-east by cutting the railway from Yarslavl to Bologoe and 
through Vologda to Tikhvin was restated. In view of calculations by the war- 
economy and armaments office of possible British shipments, which could be 
transported to the interior of the Soviet Union from ports on the Arctic Ocean, 
this operation was to become increasingly important.s" The plan for Ar- 
moured Groups 3 and 4 to attack towards Yaroslavl and Rybinsk as part of this 
operation has been mentioned. A change from previous plans was made for 
the attack by Ninth Army; its task was limited to capruring and securing the 
road between the last station on the railway line Selizharovo—Kalinin—Volga 
reservoir and the supply-points. The task of a joint offensive with the right 
wing of Army Group North was abandoned. In addition to the encirclement 
of Leningrad, that army group still had the task of tying down Soviet forces 
south of Lake Ilmen and ‘immediately pursuing them in the event of their 
withdrawal’? 

Wot 2 word was said in the directive about capturing Moscow, the only 
objective that still prevented Army Group Centre from succumbing to apathy. 
In formulating its own ‘Order for the continuation of operations’, Army 
Group Centre therefore refrained from repeating the illusory objectives in the 
directive of the Army High Command and strove to present Hitler’s and 
Haider’s long-term objectives in a form that would not cause lower commands 
to shake their heads over them from the outset.53 

The order stated clearly that the encirclement of Moscow required the 
defeat of the enemy between the confluence of the Moskva river and Kalinin. 


8 OKEH/GenStdH/Op. Abt. (1) No. 1610, BA-MA RE 2/v. 1327, pp. 44 ff.; advance briefing on 
27 Oct. regarding further use of Ninth Army and Armd. Group 3, BA-MA RH 19 1/124, fos. 
158-9. 

8" Chef WiRiiAme in OKW No. 3409/41, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/l D 73. Although Hitler 
doubted those figures, his operational thinking aimed at cutting this supply-tine. Moreover, 
reports had been seccived of its being used for deliveries of British/American supply shipments: 
OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Fr. Heere Ost No. 142, 4 Nov. 1941, BA-MA H 3/484. Cf. also situation 
reports of the navy from the Navy High Command and the naval war staff after Sept. t94!, BA- 
MA RM 7/771 ff, on convoys and British naval units identified in Archangel. 

52 In view of their situation, this hackneyed phrase must have seemed quite indppropriate to the 
soldiers of the army group. This was indicated in Brauchitsch’s order of the day to them, 20 Oct. 
1941, which was issued with instructions to make it known to the troops but not to include it in 
the front newspaper: BA-MA RH 19 Il/124, fo. 36. 

53 Reinhardt, Moskeu, 302-3 (annexe 3). Cf. also Halder’s memorandum, 7 Jan. 1941; sect 
ILnr(f) at n. 525. 
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The grand objective was therefore not abandoned, nor was the task of Second 
Armoured Army to push on across the Oka. The order also ‘referred to’ the 
industrial areas of Stalinogorsk and Kashira. Fourth Army remained the main 
force directed against Moscow. Its attack was to be resumed without delay 
north and south of the highway once the weather and the ammunition supplies 
had improved. Its northern wing was to advance towards Klin, i.e. against 
Moscow’s communication to the north. The originally considered thrust by 
Armoured Groups 3 and 4 to Rybinsk and Vologda was included in the 
encirclement of Moscow as an operation to be executed later. The task of 
Ninth Army remained essentially to go on the defensive after reaching the lines 
mentioned above. Armoured Group 3 was to prepare for a thrust to the north- 
east5"4 

This order represented the conclusion, for the time being, of the offensive 
within the framework of Operation Typhoon. In human and material terms 
Army Group Centre was exhausted. A pause for rehabilitation was necessary. 
That pause was to serve, above all, the strengthening of the forces’ defensive 
capacity, the construction of defensive positions, and the creation of the 
logistical prerequisites of survival in winter under extremely unfavourable 
conditions. 


(ii) PLANS FOR THE RESUMPTION OF THE OFFENSIVE 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 19) 


After the Wehrmacht High Command had come to the conclusion, at the end 
of August 1941, that the war against the Soviet Union would continue into 
1942, the Army General Staff too began by October 1941 to prepare for this 
development.5s In regard to operations, assignments for the army groups and 
armies had previously always aimed at creating favourable jumping-off lines 
for decisive battles to crush the Red Army. One result of this objective was that 
regroupings were undertaken while operations were in progress and that the 
number and length of breaks for resting and re-equipping exhausted units 
were inadequate. As a consequence of the realization that none of the great 
battles of encirclement had had any decisive effect on the campaign as a whole, 
directives of the Army High Command were now intended to establish bases 


54 Report Ninth Army to Army Group Centre, 29 Oct. 1941, on the planned defensive 
positions, BA-MA RH 19 I/124. The spreading of the army along a 200-km.-wide front meant 
that it could not be used for offensive purposes; it was therefore requested that Sixteenth Army 
be ordered to advance towards the Kalinin-Vyshniy Volochek line to make the corps on the 
northern wing available. 

S's OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ib), conference at office of the deputy chief of staff 
(Oberquartiermetster), 24 Oct. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1072-3 (105). Here the objective for 1942, the 
operation across the Caucasus, was discussed. Hitler too was prepared to postpone attack 
operations with strategic objectives until the following year. Cf. the discussion between Hitler and 
Brauchitsch according to Halder’s notes (Halder, Diaries, 1290). This view fs also supported by his 
later acceptance of the evacuation of Rostov and his leaving of the decision about Tikhvin to Leeb. 
Cf. Map 11.1.1 and sect. IL1.1{e) at n. 330. To the navy too he expressed his preference for giving 
priority to the securing of areas already conquered. Cf. Salewski, Seekriegslettung, 1. 476, and n. 524 
below. 
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for large-scale conquests in the coming year. But for the moment the army- 
group and army commands of the field army had to concentrate on quite 
different problems, such as holding a ‘winter-proof” line, ensuring supplies, 
and maintaining the material and personne] strength of their forces. ‘The chief 
of the Army General Staff considered these concerns to be problems that 
would have to be solved by the determination of the Jeadership and the 
organizational ability of the general staff.s'* 

It was therefore inevitable that opinions differed among the staffs as to how 
much effort should be devoted to and how many sacrifices should be made for 
the sake of strategic and operational planning for the future, i.e. primarily how 
many additional troops and what quantities of supplies would have to be 
provided.57 In this respect the role of the commander-in-chief of the army, 
when he visited the field commands, seems to have been more that of a 
comforting old comrade than of an energetically helpful superior.s In the 
end, opinions about what the troops were still able to accomplish remained 
divided. Numerous reports of commanders in the field indicated that on 6 
November the actual fighting power of the 136 large units of the German army 
in the east was considered to be equivalent to that of 83 such units.59 

By 1 October 1941 total losses of Army Group Centre had reached 229,000 
men; by 16 October they had risen to 277,000. Total replacements were 
1§1,000 men.5” But these figures reveal nothing about the fighting ability of 
individual units and soldiers or about the morale of the troops as a whole. 

For Army Group Centre, as for the other two army groups, the main 
objectives in planning a further attack were to weaken the enemy to such an 
extent that he would not be able to recover by the coming spring, while at the 
same time gaining favourable jumping-off positions for the spring offensive, 
which by then was clearly recognized as necessary.**! Hitler and the Army 
High Command were agreed that this would require more sacrifices from the 
Wehrmacht.s* Both believed that the fighting strength of the army would still 
be sufficient after a pause for rehabilitation. 


#6 At the beginning of Nov. 1941 Halder elucidated this difference with the alternatives of 
‘conservation’ (Erhaltungsgedanke) and ‘striking efficiency’ (Wirkungsgedanke). An acceptable 
compromise between these two extremes had to be found and made to percolate down to army 
level through general-staff channels: Halder, Diaries, 1288 (5 Nov. 1941). 

5317 On the conftict between Halder and the army group cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 135~-6. 

s ¢.p. his visit to Army Group South on 3 Nov. 1941, when Brauchitsch stated his position 
regarding the future supply situation. Cf. sect. IL1.1(¢) at n. 312. 

8 OKH/GenSidH/Org.Abt. (1), KTB OKW i. 1074-5 (106), assessment of the fighting power 
of the units of the artny in the cast. 

%° Tables in Reinhardt, Moskau, 335-17 (annexes 6-8); ‘tocal forces’ of the rear-area services, 
which were difficult to count, are not considered. 

s1t This emerged clearly from the personnel measures taken in mid-Dec. Cf. sect. II.1.1(g) at n. 
575. 

52 This is proved not only by Halder’s notes (Diares, 1289: 7 Nov. 1941) but also by the 
disputes with the army groups and the armies. It is regrettable that because of an accident Halder 
did not continue his notes. As a result his diaries, an important source for this period of difficult 
decisions, are silent here. 
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Like the estimates of the fighting ability of their own troops, evaluations of 
the position of the enemy varied widely among the senior German operations 
staffs and field commands, not to mention the lower commands. The 
Wehrmacht High Command and the Army General Staff repeatedly produced 
forecasts based on the high numbers of Soviet prisoners, the enormous ma- 
terial losses of the Red Army and its supposedly exhausted fighting strength, 
and the assumed situation of the Red Army leaders, predicting the imminent 
collapse of that ‘gigantic instrument of war’.53 To avoid this catastrophe, it 
was believed, large Soviet units were being withdrawn to escape ‘capture. In 
contrast, German field commanders reported stubborn defence of fixed posi- 
tions and offensive counter-thrusts that went beyond mere tactical actions. On 
the whole, however, belief in German superiority still prevailed; only the 
material situation had to be improved and difficulties resulting from the 
weather overcome. 

It was intended in the sector of Army Group Centre to end the extremely 
exhausting and costly fighting forced on the German army by the enemy and 
the weather by launching a second large-scale offensive. In this decision 
Hitler’s need to demonstrate to the German people before the end of the year 
his unbroken faith in victory and to restore the optimism of his allies played an 
important role. Nothing strengthens confidence and readiness to make further 
sacrifices in a war more than expectations of victory. 

After Halder had discussed the possibilities that presented themselves as a 
‘final balance of the situation’ with the head of the operations department of 
the general staff, Colonel Heusinger, on 5 November, he received a detailed 
memorandum two days later, intended to serve as the basis for a discussion of 
these questions by the chiefs of staff of the army groups and armies.54 Haider 
was mainly anxious to achieve a consensus of views in this circle of his most 
important general staff officers. The starting-point for the discussion was an 
overview of the possibilities left, in Halder’s judgement, to the Soviet leaders. 
In his view their choices had become so few since the end of October or the 
beginning of November 1941 that, in spite of all efforts to mount a vigorous 
defence, a coherent front could not be maintained by them. Halder assumed 
that the Red Army would continue to withdraw in order to gain time for a new 
build-up and would be able to hoijd only the area around Moscow (‘Vologda, 
Moscow, Tambov’) and the Caucasus region. It would have to abandon the 


#3 According to the calculation of the general-staff officer in charge of supply and administra- 
tion, as of 20 Dec. 1941 3,350,639 prisoners had been taken. This figure includes those who had 
died, fled, or been released, for whom no reliable figures are available. Cf. sect. [1.1.3 at n. 56 
(Hoffmann). 25,696 guns of all kinds, 13,93§ tanks, and 52,221 motor-vehicles were captured. Cf 
KTB ORW i. 1106, appendices. 

34 Chef GenStdH/Op. Abt. (la)/GZ No. 1630/41, 7 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/879 with map. 
Hitler gave this consent on 11 Nov. 1941, but with the proviso that the troops must not lose 
contact with their supply-base. According to a letter of the operations department of 3 Nov. 1941, 
Hitler referred to Halder’s objectives for the winter as being for ‘east operations 1942": BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 578, fos. 162 ff, letter OKH/GenStdH/OQu [V/Fr. Heere Ost, q Nov. 1943, with map 
WiRd, 1 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 879. 
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area in between, extending to the steppes east of the Volga. He believed that 
extensive evacuation measures had been detected in the foothills of the Cau- 
casus. In the area of Leningrad too he expected evacuation and withdrawal of 
Red Army troops as far as Rybinsk so as 10 concentrate forces in the ‘Moscow 
bridgehead’ in order to hold the rail links converging there and, with help 
from industry in the Urals, create a new army for an attack in 1942, ‘or even 
later’. The Caucasus front could then be held thanks to its naturally strong 
position and with help from the British and Americans.*5 This view of the 
situation, which had already emerged from the directive for Army Groups 
North and Centre of 30 October, formed the basis of the memorandum of 7 
November. 

The logical conclusions for the conduct of the war in this large strategic 
framework were obvious: the enemy had to be deprived of railway lines and 
armaments centres for a new build-up. Assuming that the enemy carried out 
certain evacuations, the operational ‘objectives of Voroshilovgrad, Ivanov, 
Yaroslavl, and Rybinsk, as ‘minimum objectives’, were indeed ambitious, but 
not totally unattainable, at least if all prerequisites were met in the areas of 
leadership and transport. But this was simply not possible. Even more un- 
realistic was the idea of really controlling this enormous area. Halder’s recent 
acceptance of Hitler’s strategic plan was evident in his desire to occupy 
Maykop, Stalingrad, Gorkiy, and Vologda as the ‘maximum objective’— 
which, however, he considered it ‘urgently desirable’ to reach. Halder’s objec- 
tives thus included the oilfields of the Caucasus, the transport centres for 
supplies sent through Iran, numerous armaments and transport centres in the 
interior of the Soviet Union, and the !ast link to the Arctic Ocean still in Soviet 
hands. He was well aware of the risks involved in trying to reach all these 
widely scattered objectives, which is why he considered it vital for the further 
course of the war to take up winter positions that could later be used as 
favourable starting-points for operations to be undertaken in 1942, 

In line with his image of the enemy. he saw the main danger in the 
development of the weather situation, although the effects of this could be 
reduced by ensuring adequate stocks of supplies. Here he formulated concrete 
requirements intended to overcome the shortages reported by the staffs of the 
forces at the front. Although he recognized that the fighting ability of the 
German troops had been weakened, he maintained that they were clearly 
superior to the ‘still usable Russian forces’, In conclusion, Halder urged the 
continuation of offensive activity with ‘raiding parties’ and tank columns even 
during the pcriod of bad weathcr. 

The objectives contained in the working paper for the conference in Orsha 
summarized here were based primarily on a draft of t October 1941 prepared 


88 Halder (Diares, 1284-5, 1287-8, 1289-90: 3, 5, 7 Nov. 1941) provides evidence of Hitler's 
concurrence with his objectives. But Hitler envisaged the occupation of the oilfields for the 
following year (cf. n. 515 above). Halder’s view was undoubtediy influenced by the successes in 
‘the Crimea and against Tikhvin. 
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by the war-economy and armaments office, which Foreign Armies East passed 
on to the army groups and armies on 4 November. Although in the covering 
letter Foreign Armies East stated that it could not agree with the conclusions 
of the war-economy and armaments office, this seems only to have motivated 
Halder to push even more energetically for an attack in winter. It is astonishing 
that the map accompanying Halder’s memorandum of 7 November, which 
contained the first data on the remaining Soviet military potential in the 
economic sector, was largely identical with that accompanying the analysis of 
1 March 1941 by the war-economy and armaments office. 

Attempts at co-ordination with the Wehrmacht High Command, more 
precisely with Hitler, with regard to the winter offensive had by no means 
produced the agreement suggested in Halder’s diary and accepted by much of 
the literature on this period of the war as a historical fact. While the written 
report of the operations department of 3 November was accepted in its goals, 
it was with the reservation that lines of communication must be maintained 
between the troops and their supply-bases; moreover, no decision about the 
chain of command in winter was taken. It is clear therefore that Hitler exerted 
no pressure on Halder. On the contrary, the objectives which, according to 
Haider, had to be reached even after the onset of winter appeared as opera- 
tional objectives for 1942 in Jodl’s notes on Hitler’s comments. 

However much importance Halder may have attached to the argument in 
favour of conquering the centres of the Soviet economy so as to prevent a new 
build-up of the Red Army, a glance at the maps was sufficient to show the field 
commands the total lack of realism in the consequent operational aims. They 
were far more ambitious than anything the field commands had seriously 
considered. Any agreement between Halder and the general-staff officers 
mentioned above depended on whether their basic assessments of the enemy’s 
situation were identical. But that was certainly not the case among the army 
groups and armies at this time. 

With regard to the further actions by Army Group Centre to be considered 
here, it should be noted that the group’s commander-in-chief vigorously 
opposed Halder’s unrealistic objectives. Bock’s operational aim was no longer 
a close encirclement of Moscow within the railway line around the city, let 
alone a thrust into its centre, but at most the attainment of the line Dimitrov— 
Zagorsk-Orekhovo-Kolomna. However, he considered a line along the 
Moskva river and the Moskva—Volga canal to be more realistic.5% He wanted 
to attack only close objectives, as in his opinion the reduced strength of the 
army group no longer permitted any strategic envelopment. These views were 
getting close to Hitler’s earlier deliberations, which had induced him to plan 
the attack on Moscow as a series of individual steps to be concluded only after 
the Red Army units facing other sections of the front had been destroyed. The 


#6 Classification of objectives according to Bock: ‘long-range, short-range, and interim.’ Cf. 
Halder, Diaries, 1294-5 (11 Nov. 1941}, and Bock, Tagebuch, 133, BA-MA N 22/9; Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 137. 
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supply situation necessitated a staggered advance of the individual armies in 
order to make any progress at all before the first heavy snowfall. This meant 
that those parts of the army group at that time not capable of participating in 
an offensive because of supply shortages had to remain where they were. At 
best they could be brought up later. In accordance with his assessment before 
the offensive in September, Bock did not believe that the front as it then was 
could be defended, although he did not wish merely to establish more favour- 
able winter positions with a forward movement. Neither could he expect 
Sixteenth Army of Army Group North or Sixth Army of Army Group South 
to move closer to his sector of the front, thereby relieving pressure on Army 
Group Centre. On the contrary, the withdrawal of parts of Second Army had 
shown that a thrust in the direction of Rostov and Voroshilovgrad entirely 
ruled out any flank protection from that quarter. 

‘The conference of the chiefs of staff of the army groups and the armies, as 
ordered by Halder, took place in Orsha near Smolensk on 13 November.%?7 
From the Army General Staff the chief of supply and administration, the 
heads of the central department and the organization department, the officers 
responsible for sectors Centre and North in the operations department, and 
several accompanying officers were present. The composition of this group 
shows that internal general-staff matters were also discussed. Halder received 
a totally negative answer to the most important question in his memorandum: 
to what extent could next year’s offensive be prepared for during the winter by 
further advances to ‘operationally valuable’ starting-positions? As was clear 
from the increasingly urgent demands for personne! and material replace- 
ments, the graphic descriptions of the imminent physical and psychological 
collapse of the troops, and the concern about their sheer survival during the 
winter, all responsible general-staff officers considered the situation to be 
extremely serious. As relief clearly could not be provided in time, they rejected 
any further large-scale offensive. They had learnt from experience in various 
situations during the campaign the value of such terms as ‘measures in hand’ 
and of qualifications such as ‘if the supply situation permits’. In most cases it 
had been necessary to improvise as orders had been issued, orders accom- 
panied by open ot implied appeals to make more sacrifices, irrespective of the 
supply situation or the condition of the troops. In the discussion of Halder’s 
ambitious aims in this circle there was no shortage of sarcastic comment.5* 

The chief of staff of Army Group Centre argued that only a direct thrust on 
Moscow was possible, without the broad envelopment of the city envisaged by 


7 ive. the chiefs of staff of the armies envisaged for the attack——Eighteenth and Sixteenth 
Armies of Army Group North, Sixth and Seventeenth Armies of Army Group South (First Armd. 
Army was still involved in the attack on Rostov), and the armies of Army Group Centre, except 
Second Army: Halder, Diaries, 1287 (5 Nov. 1941), 1294 ff. (11-19 Nov. 1941). On the conference 
at Orsha cf. Reinhardt, Moskaz, 139-42 nn. g1-2. In an assessment of the situation the pulling out 
of Air Fleet 2 and H Air Corps should be considered. Cf. sect. H.t.a(a} at n. 886 (Boog). 

*® Remark by Col. Kurt Freiherr von Liebenstein, chief of staff of Second Armd. Army, quoted 
in Guderian, Panzer Leader, 117. 
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Halder. In this respect he was only presenting the views of his commander-in- 
chief. Moreover, his staff was already busy planning an attack as soon as 
possible. Halder now realized that all available information indicated that a 
second major offensive against Moscow would not be successful. Yet that was 
what he demanded. His answer to misgivings about the army group’s supplies, 
voiced by the head of the field office of the general-staff officer in charge of 
supply and administration, Major Eckstein—that one just had to trust to the 
soldier’s good luck—was hardly an adequate response. He had repeatedly 
been informed of the supply problems by the responsible general-staff officer; 
they cannot have been new to him, quite apart from the fact that he also 
received information through operations-department channels. Why then did 
the commander-in-chief of the army group and the chief of the Army General 
Staff advocate and order an attack which, though limited to the western edge 
of Moscow, was nevertheless, in view of the condition of the German troops, 
an extremely dangerous undertaking? 

Firstly, it is necessary to outline the various positions of those responsible. 
According to the scant evidence available on Hitler’s views on the further 
conduct of operations in the east,**? he wanted in the long term an encircle- 
ment of Moscow by mobile troops, which would at the same time sever all 
lines of communication from the Atlantic, the Black Sea, and the trans- 
Caucasus area to the interior of the Soviet Union. Thereafter the city was to 
be subjected to an increasingly tight encirclement. Militarily it would be 
important only in so far as it might influence the flanks and rear area of the 
main future operation against the Caucasus and the Middle East. 

Halder and his chief of the operations department, now chief of staff of 
Army Group Centre, Major-General von Greiffenberg, had from the very 
outset of planning looked for a decision at and in Moscow. In his dealings with 
Hitler Halder had always promoted and defended this operational direction 
with all his energy. In spite of the Red Army’s failure to collapse after the 
battles of Minsk and Smolensk, he still sought to destroy the bulk of its units, 
its ‘vital fighting strength’, at Moscow. Now he had pushed through his plan 
for making this attack the point of amin effort of all German operations in the 
east—very late and under conditions completely different from those underly- 
ing his planning, but, he believed, still not too late provided several weeks of 
freezing weather without snow permitted a war of movement. 

In this regard he met considerable resistance to his plans in Orsha and 
agreed to a compromise according to which the large-scale offensive that he 
and Hitler wanted was to be replaced by a partial offensive adjusted to 
available forces and directed against the outskirts of the city. At the same time, 
and in spite of the reservations he expressed to Greiffenberg on 11 November, 
he accepted Bock’s belief that the offensive with limited objectives should be 
started as soon as possible without the envisaged, time-consuming expansion 


3 Halder, Diaries, 1290, 1304 (7, 19 Nov. 1941); Jodl, 11 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW a/v. 578. 
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of the supply network. The assessments of relative strength and the conclu- 
sions drawn regarding the depth of the attack and its direction were provided 
by Army Group Centre. Halder accepted these assessments and agreed to 
Bock’s offensive plan.>" Neither, however, can have seriously believed that an 
attack on the outskirts of Moscow, under the enormous risks to supply 
transports and the great sacrifices to be expected, would end up at the 
Moskva-Volga canal. The armies and armoured groups were well aware that 
the positions they had reached were not favourable, but it was equally clear 
that they would find nothing better at the edge of Moscow. Indeed, they 
would be exposed there to massed air attacks and fire from the defending 
artillery. The chosen limited offensive could not sever the rail links to the east; 
the enemy would thus be able constantly to bring up reinforcements. From 
Bock down to the last private of the army group there could only be one real 
objective-_the capture of the ciry. Only that objective could justify the disre- 
garding of all warnings and reservations from the leading operational strat- 
egists of the army group as well as from the officers responsible for supplies. 
The fact that the attack was to be executed by stages and its opening delayed 
did not change this situation. For Halder, and probably also for Bock, more 
must have been involved in this high-risk operation than the mere conquest of 
territory, the possible occupation of a shattered, burnt-out human habitation, 
or a new jumping-off position for future operations, It seems probable that 
both men hoped that this attack would mark the beginning of the fall of 
Moscow and thus the end of the war against the Soviet Union. 

What role did their image of the enemy play in their deliberations? In the 
final analysis the success of an attack by exhausted troops, without adequate 
replacements and dependent on vulnerable supply-lines, could not be based 
only on the hope of freezing, snow-free weather, for which the troops were not 
even adequately equipped. 

The German commanders realized that the Red Army and the able-bodied 
inhabitants of Moscow would defend the ciry. This time there could be no 
question of strong enemy units escaping, On the other hand, they believed that 
the heavy Soviet losses in the battles of Kiev, Bryansk, and Vyazma—-Smolensk 
had been a blood-letting of war material and trained soldiers who could not be 
replaced by hastily organized new units or militia formations. The strength of 
Soviet air defences and air-force units had been clearly demonstrated. The 
transfer of trained and fresh Soviet units from the Far East to the defence of 
Moscow was a known fact and mentioned in intelligence reports as well as in 
the battle reports of various units. There is evidence that all offices and officers 
concerned with such questions produced serious and constantly updated 
assessments of the enemy’s situation. It can only be concluded that Halder 
and the operations department did not attacl: sufficient importance to these 
reports. As had been the case since the beginning of operational planning for 


% On Bock’s decision, which cannot be seen as uninfluenced by Halder, cf. Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 139; Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 134, Hofmann, Feldzug, ii. 8811, MGFA P-1rgb. 
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the war in the east, materials produced by the department Foreign Armies 
East, however low their information value may be judged now, were evaluated 
by the ‘experts’ from the perspective of their own assumed superiority. In 
addition, the heavy losses of the Red Army led the German leaders to con- 
clude that even the Soviets’ enormous human reserves were not sufficient to 
permit the creation and training of a new, combat-ready army. There te- 
mained, however, a large number of Soviet units in the trans-Caucasus and 
the Far East whose existence was known and which had to be regarded as 
virtually intact peacetime forces. It was also known that Soviet transport 
facilities were sufficient to transfer these units to the fighting front. How, 
under these circumstances, throwing the ‘last battalion’ into the battle could 
be expected to tip the balance in favour of the German army will remain the 
secret of Halder and Bock. They simply placed their hopes in the demon- 
strated superiority of the German command system and the stamina of their 
own soldiers.53' In addition to the enemy, they also in the final analysis ignored 
the climate, the condition of the terrain, and temperature records—al! of them 
elementary factors about which meteorologists and geographers could have 
supplied abundant information. 

In mid-November 1941 a line extending from Kolomna along the Moskva 
river to the western suburbs of the capital and from there along the Moskva- 
Volga canal to the shore of the Volga reservoir was still regarded as an 
attainable objective. From there the front was to be established via Kalinin as 
previously ordered—an attack with a limited objective because of the limited 
means available and the late season. 

‘Thus Second Armoured Army on the right wing of the attack was ordered, 
while covering its right flank towards the Moscow-Voronezh railway line and 
with XXIV Armoured Corps forming the spearhead, to advance northward 
towards Kashira and Kolomna. Ever since the conference in Orsha, when an 
attack via Ryazan was still under discussion, the chief of the army’s general 
staff, Colonel Kurt Freiherr von Liebenstein, had observed that, with the 
means available to it, the armoured arty would only be able to reach Venev. 
Since then the supply situation had not improved. 

On the left wing of the attack Ninth Army with Armoured Group 3 was 
ordered to push forward to the Volga reservoir and the Moskva—Volga canal 
on 15 November; then the armoured group was to turn towards Moscow. 

At the centre of the army group Fourth Army, with Armoured Group 4 on 
its left wing, was to make a direct, frontal attack. In view of the supply 
situation and the vigorous enemy attacks beginning on 13 November against 
the right wing of the army, the date of the attack was still undecided.53? The 


st Halder, Diaries, 1294-5 (11 Nov. 1941). On the problem of the evaluation of reconnaissance 
results by the operations department of the Army High Command cf. Reinhardt, Moskax, 203- 


4. 
8) For this reason FM von Kluge had to accept some criticism as C.-in-C. of Fourth Army. Cf. 
Reinhardt, Moskau, 157-8. 
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echelon form of the attack left long flanks of the attacking units exposed and 


gave the enemy command the opportunity to move troops to threatened 
sectors. 533 


(iii) THE FAILURE OF THE SECOND OFFENSIVE 


At first the attack on the two wings of the army group made surprisingly good 
progress. In the sector of Ninth Army, Armoured Group 3 and the parts of 
Armoured Group 4 advancing with it achieved a breakthrough south of the 
Voiga reservoir on 18 November, which opened the way for a further attack on 
Klin and Solnechnogorsk on the Moscow~Kalinin—-Leningrad railway line. 
When three more army corps of Armoured Group 4 began their advance, the 
prospects for a breakthrough on a broad front north of the Smolensk-Moscow 
highway seemed good. 

On the right wing Second Armoured Army attacked past Tula on the right. 
XOCKXIII Army Corps, abutting Fourth Army, came under vigorous attack by 
Soviet forces and had to go on the defensive. This produced a ‘pocket’ with a 
possible future threat to the left flank of the attacking wedge. The situation on 
the right wing was similarly difficult. Second Army had to give its full attention 
to the situation on the northern boundary of Army Group South around 
Kursk and Tim, and advance on Voronezh. This left Guderian with only 
XXIV Armoured Corps for the spearhead of his attack on Kashira and 
Kolomna. Most of XXXXVII Armoured Corps was occupied with maintain- 
ing contact with Second Army. The weak LIII Army Corps (two divisions) 
was to widen the base of the attack and protect the spearhead from threats to 
its flanks. 

Ac first Second Armoured Army considered that the position of the enemy, 
though not its own supply situation, favoured an advance.534 On 19 November 
Guderian had himself informed of the condition and further expectations of 
AXIV Armoured Corps. There and in the operations area of LIII Army Corps 
enemy resistance had begun to stiffen with the arrival of new Soviet divisions, 
slowing down the German advance. Additicnal problems were caused by the 
lack of sufficient ice-studs for the tanks. Such supply problems, which the 
assistant chief of staff (operations) of the armoured army summarized on 18 
November, were the main reason for Guderian’s request for an early decision 
by the commander-in-chief of the army with regard to the indispensable 
objectives and thus the end of that particular phase of the offensive.535 

58 CE sect. H.an13 (Hoffmann); Reinhardt, Moskau, 153 ff, with the reaction of the Soviet 
leaders; Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepner, 210 ff., viewed from the perspective of Armd. Group 4. 

%4 Situation assessment in war diary of second Armd. Anny, 16, 18 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 21- 
av. 244. According to this source 317m. of fuel had been arriving daily since 1 Nov., while four 
times that amount was considered necessary to build up reserves, For the offensive it was therefore 
possible to create only three or four units of consurnption because the motorized divisions 
received no more allocation, On 18 Nov. Brauchitsch felt that the prospects of reaching Moscow 
were fading; Halder, however, still considered it a ‘question of will-power’: Halder, Diaries, 1302. 


38 Assessment of the supply situation by staff officer in charge of supply and administration, 19 
Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 244. 
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On 20 November Guderian informed Army Group Centre that newly 
atrived enemy forces, Siberian divisions ‘keen for battle and well trained’, were 
being unloaded on the eastern flank of his armoured group. He wanted, in 
addition to the divisidns of LIE Army Corps, to send 18th Armoured Division 
into action against them, but that division was tied down on the southem 
flank. Parts of the motorized divisions could not be used because of the lack 
of fuel. Thus 4th Armoured Division had to be left to attack eastward, which 
weakened the spearhead of XXIV Armoured Corps. From these facts 
Guderian conchided that it was doubtful whether he would be able to fulfil his 
assigned task of gaining a crossing of the Oka at Kashira. He wished to inform 
Bock personally of this situation. The following day he suggested that Lieuten- 
ant-General Paulus or a representative (from the Army High Command) 
should also be consulted, as he wished to raise the subject of a change of 
operational objectives. The armoured army was still attacking successfully and 
was able to destroy the two Siberian divisions. There the enemy was reported 
to be withdrawing and had abandoned Stalinogorsk in front of 4th Armoured 
Division; the crossing of the Don near Donskoe was planned for 24 Novem- 
ber. However, the losses suffered by 112th and 167th Infantry Divisions were 
so heavy that their total exhaustion had to be expected.5* On 21 November 
XXIV Armoured Corps was able to capture the rail junction of Uzlovaya on 
the Moscow-Rostov line and, after crossing the Shat, secured its freedom of 
movement towards Venev. 

These reports evidently gave Halder the impression that the offensive was 
proceeding well and that alarming reports about the condition of the troops 
need not be taken too seriously. On 21 November, probably after receiving the 
report from Army Group Centre about Guderian’s intention to raise the 
question of the next objectives and the necessity of reaching them, he sus- 
pected that Guderian was preparing to remove the mobile units from the 
fighting for rehabilitation, which would mean suspending the war of move- 
ment. Halder therefore refused Guderian’s request, submitted on 24 
November through the army group. Nor did Halder change his instructions 
after hearing the direct oral report of the Army High Command liaison officer 
with Second Armoured Army, Lieutenant-Colonel von Kahlden.** Before 
taking up winter positions, it was to defeat the enemy facing it. 


8 According to a report of LIT] Army Corps, 22 Nov. 1941, the two divisions suffered losses 
of about 200 dead and 500 wounded within three days: BA-MA RH 21-2/y, 244. On 23 Nov. 12th 
Inf. Div. reported 20 rifles as the average fighting strength of its companies: ibid. 135. 

57 Halder, Diartes, 1308 (21 Nov. 194t). Guderian undoubtediy also had this idea, but for him 
the main danger was that the German forces would ‘bleed to death’. This induced him to report 
the imminent exhaustion of their ability to attack, which at the end of November, with a 
temperature of —35°C, was not too soon. Cf. H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 21 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 
1g [1/121; Reinhardt, Moskau, 156-7; Guderian, Panzer Leader, 119-20 (here is the origin of the 
error that 23 Nov. 1941 was the actual date of the conference, a mistake frequently found in the 
fiterature, although in fact it was only the originally scheduled date); Bock, Tagebuch, 148 (23 
Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; Halder, Diaries, £312. 

s® Report by Kahlden: Halder, Diaries, 1313 (24 Nov. 194t}, complete in war diary of Second 
Armd. Army, 24 Nov. 1941, pp. 138 ff, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 244. 
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Halder was receiving numerous complaints about the condition of the 
troops and the conclusions to be drawn with regard to operations. The general 
tenor of his decisions and orders—to push the attack forward in any case and 
under all circumstances—therefore requires an interpretation, which at this 
point will apply especially to the sector of Army Group Centre and Second 
Armoured Army. ‘ 

After the first successes of the offensive on 18 and 19 November on the 
wings, Hitler, Halder, and the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre 
were convinced that, with sufficient vigour, the envisaged objectives could be 
reached. Bock and Halder were profoundly convinced that one last great effort 
would destroy the enemy facing them and that ‘victory will go to the side that 
sticks it out longer’. Imbued with this certainty, Halder jotted down the points 
of his oral report to Hitler on 1g November; he envisaged, as an operational 
guideline on the southern wing, that Second Army and Second Armoured 
Army should continue their attack as early as possible, independently of the 
start of the attack by Fourth Army.** In spite of the weakness of the German 
troops, Halder believed, the enemy could not withstand the attack, Hitler 
reacted to this judgement by expressing the wish that the operations against 
Moscow should be conducted in such a way that partial attacks would ensure 
that individual enemy units were smashed and not just pushed back, a ditec- 
tive already issued after the encirclement at Smolensk, which was an essential 
part of his ‘study’ of 22 August, and which had led to ‘short’ encirclement 
movements west of the Dnieper in the area of Army Group South. This tactic 
involved an acceptance of delays. But the more distant objectives of Yaroslavl, 
Rybinsk, and Vologda would also be kept in sight, the supply situation and the 
weather permitting. However, Hitler did not insist that these objectives had to 
be reached; it would be enough, he believed, if Vologda and Gorkiy were 
reached at the end of May 1942.5" 

As Fourth Army remained behind, the operation which the Army High 
Command ordered Army Group Centre to carry out on 20 November seemed 
to be an envelopment in which the wings played the major role.5 Field 
Marshal von Bock, who by an extreme effort of will still agreed verbally with 
Halder in his assessment of the prospects of victory but who clearly realized 
the position of Fourth Army and the resulting danger to the inner wings of the 
attacking armies, vigorously protested against this order, as neither the forces 
of the armoured formations after reaching the envisaged line nor those of 
Fourth Army were sufficient for such encirclement movements. Meanwhile, 
on 19 November, Guderian had expressed his doubts as to whether, in view of 


5” Halder, Diaries, 1304 (19 Nov. 1941). 

s* Following fierce enemy attacks after 13 Nov., Fourth Army did not begin its advance: cf. 
sect. IL1.1¢f) at nm. $32. Hitler’s wish, passed on as a directive from the Wehtmacht High 
Command to the Army High Command and then transmitted to Army Group Centre (cf. OKH/ 
GenSudH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 1652/41, tg Nov. 8941, BA-MA RH 2/v, 1327, p. 58), mentions only 
the northern wing and Hitter’s request that Army Group Centre should soon express its views on 
these ideas. On Hitler’s timetable cf. Halder, Dreries, 130g (19 Nov. 1941). 

s" Bock, Tagebuch, 144-5 (20 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9, 
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the supply situation and the considerable wear and tear to which vehicles had 
been subjected, Kashira could still be reached. Bock too doubted that on the 
left wing of the army group the attack could be continued eastward beyond the 
Istra. The moving up of the only reserve division of the army group to the front 
on 21 November, together with his comparison of the existing situation to the 
battle of the Marne in 1914 (the failure of the younger Moltke), testifies to his 
strange, ambivalent attitude, which reflected a final effort with all remaining 
reserves tather than optimistic expectations of victory.*# At the same time he 
refused to yield to the urgings of Halder, Hoepner, and Guderian to give 
Fourth Army a clear order to begin the attack with its right wing." Halder’s 
views on the war situation at this time were reflected in a conference of his 
general-staff officer in charge of supplies and administration with the deputy 
chiefs of staff of the eastern front on 23 November.*4 He believed that, as a 
consequence of the German successes against the Soviet Union, Britain had 
lost her ‘sword on the Continent’ and had been pushed back to the periph- 
ery—the Siberian part of Russia, the Middle East, and North Africa. The 
Soviet Union had been decisively beaten, but not yet destroyed.*s He con- 
cluded that Germany would never again have an army like that of June 1041, 
but neither would it be necessary. Army armament programmes would have to 
yield priority to those of the Luftwaffe and the navy; in the area of personnel, 
the war would be continued with convalescents and the age-group of 1922. 
Halder concluded that the main effort of the war was shifting to the mainten- 
ance of morale and holding out economically. Again he described the 
Caucasus, the Volga line, and Vologda (with the railway line to Archangel) as 
the objectives for t942z. The operational objectives to be reached before the 
onset of winter depended on the resilience of the troops, but mere gains of 
territory were not decisive: ‘Whether Moscow is encircled or not’ would ‘not 
decide the course of the war; the Army High Command does not insist on 
taking Moscow.’ 

These views must have greatly surprised the representatives of the easter 
front. Halder informed Second Armoured Army that the structure of the 
Soviet forces was creaking and groaning under the German attack and that it 
was important not to relent. Song enemy forces still had to be annihilated by 
individual blows in 1941. In conclusion he repeated his faith in the words of 


s# Ibid. 145 ff. (21 Nov. 1941); ¢f. Der Weltkrieg 191g bis 1918, iv. 533 ff. (14 Sept. 1914). 

43 Bock, Tagebuch, 148 ff. (23 Nov. 194!}. 

s4 Detailed notes of representative of staff officer in charge of supply and administration of 
Second Armd. Army, 25 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 257; Halder, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov, 
1941). The qualification in n. 2 of the latter—concessions to the listeners in the sense of Hitler's 
‘official view’—refers to his expectation ‘that the zealization of the fact that the two groups of 
belligerents cannot annihilate each other will bring about a negotiated peace’, ibid. 1305. This 
temark was not particularly explosive. More important was his statement on 23 Nov. that the 
enemy had been decisively beaten. 

MS According te the above-mentioned report of the staff officer in charge of supply and 
administration of Second Armd. Army, Halder used the word ‘demolished’ (adsertiert); his 
reasoning: ‘which is likewise not to be expected, as he (the Russian] has all of Asia behind him’ 
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Field Marshal von Bock: ‘We are in a situation like the battle of the Marne.’ 
The battle must be continued until the inner strength of the Red Army was 
broken. At the same time, however, the German army must recover its own 
fighting strength. How that should be done was a matter for the commanders- 
in-chief of the army groups. Combining economical use of remaining forces 
and executing necessary advances were more difficult than operational de- 
cisions. The influence of Hitler’s views and guidelines here is unmistakable; a 
few months earlier Haider would not have voiced such opinions. 

In spite of its continued advance eastward, the command of Army Group 
Centre was well aware that the bulk of its troops would have to spend the 
coming winter in open country and under constant threat of enemy attack. On 
10 November 1941 it had therefore issued “Guidelines for the conduct of 
fighting in winter and special characteristics of the winter war in Russia’ .5 It 
was assumed that the construction of a strong defensive line in a continuous 
front was not possible. Only at certain strategic points were positions in depth 
to be established. In other areas the defence would make use of fixed strong 
points but would otherwise have to be conducted with mobile tactics. Most 
attacks by the Red Army were expected to be in the form of actions by strong 
formations along roads and railway lines, probably supported by tanks and 
armoured trains. Away from roads, attacks by ski-troops using tanks with 
snow tracks to achieve penetrations of up to 100 kilometres were expected. In 
addition, partisan operations and air attacks could be expected. Strong groups 
of German troops were to be kept in reserve for rest and training in the system 
of strong points, which was still to be constructed. Laying up of supplies and 
the securing of the rear areas with all transport installations and depots were 
to be begun immediately. , 

This order assumed that the military situation in the rear areas would be 
sufficiently stable to permit the use of at least a considerable part of the 
construction units and sappers to build emplacements and strong points. But 
the combat situation in the second phase cf the attack on Moscow required 
the use of everyone capable of bearing arms; units could scarcely be spared for 
other tasks, quite apart from the shortage of necessary materials, especially 
timber, which had to be brought up over considerable distances, All com- 
manders realized that construction only now beginning had to be carried out 
with all available resources if the positions were to be ready before the onset 
of hard frosts. 

The clash between the measures orderec! and daily tactical necessity was 
striking. The latter exhausted the troops, made impossible the laying up of 
supplies for an effective defence, and forced German commanders to abandon 
even half-way tenable positions and troop quarters. On the other hand, com- 
manders were able to refer to the measures ordered for the preparation of 
secure winter quarters, which gave them a certain latitude in their decisions. 


s¢ Gr. Mitte/Ia No. 2570/41, 10 Nov. toqt, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 257. 
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The commander-in-chief of Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge; has 
been accused of using the heavy defensive fighting to avoid pushing the two 
corps on his right wing into attack and of leaving them in their positions, which 
had been developed over the weeks. The same accusation was made against 
the commander-in-chief of Sixth Army. Both were subjected to sharp criticism 
by Haider, and both eventually began their attacks against their own better 
judgement.57 Both, however, were appointed commanders-in-chief of army 
groups at the peak of the crisis, while two generals of armoured forces, 
Guderian and Hoepner, who, against their pronounced sense of responsibility, 
had driven their soldiers on to the point of exhaustion, were replaced or 
relieved of their commands in disgrace.5# 

On 25 November, however, in compliance with the directive received from 
the army group, Guderian ordered the preparation of a forward line along the 
Don, Shat, and Upa rivers.*9 The ‘objective Kashira’, the principle purpose of 
which was the severing of the railway line between Moscow and Rostov, was 
downgraded to effective destruction of the line by a demolition party, although 
this did not in fact succeed, The only operationally important objective 
remained the capture of Tula, especially because the flanks of the attacking 
spearheads were becoming exposed as a result of the failure of Fourth Army 
to advance rapidly and of the diverging direction of Second Army, which was 
moving primarily towards Kursk and Voronezh. In addition to eliminating the 
threat to the exposed inner flanks of Second Armoured Army and Fourth 
Army, the capture of Tula would provide the armoured army not only with a 
jumping-off point for future attacks but also with a resupply and maintenance 
base.55° Having reached the most forward point of the attack by Second 
Armoured Army just south of Kashira on 25 November, Guderian halted his 
advance in that direction because of fierce enemy counter-attacks, Again he 
asked for 296th Infantry Division so that, together with XXXXIII Army Corps 
and XXXIV Armoured Corps, he could encircle Tula. On 27 November he 
therefore demanded the immediate start of the attack by the right wing of 
Fourth Army, when it became evident that the attack by XXXXIII Army 


3? Halder, Diaries, 1307-8, 1315 (21, 26 Nov. 1941); regarding Reichenau, ibid. 1312 (23 Nov. 
1941} and, expressis verbis, 1325 (29 Nov. 1941). On Kluge: Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepner, 210-11. 
On the problem of the crises between the neighbouring armies cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 156 ff. as 
well as the observations in this section. 

5® Cf. Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepner, 236, and Biicheler, Hoepner, 169 ff.; also sect. I].1.1(g) atn. 
601. 

#* Pz. AOK 2/la No. R 346/41, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 257. Not until 23 Nov. was the question of 
the prepared defensive lines to the rear of Army Group Centre presented to Halder by 
Greiffenberg. Halder left the planning of its course to the army group: Bock, Tagebuch, 148-9 (23 
Nov. toq}; Halder, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov. 1941). 

3 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 122; Walde, Guderian, 150 ff., Reinhardt, Moskau, 166-7. On 21 
Nov. Second Armd. Army demanded that it be given the army group reserve (206th Inf. Div.) and 
the right of disposal over 96th Inf. Div. on the left boundary in order to protect the thrust by KXIV 
Armd. Corps and to be able to advance on Tula and Serpukhovo if the right wing of Fourth Army 
wete forced to halt. The task of the last-mentioned unit was originally in this direction: BA-MA 
RH 21-2/v. 244; Bock, Tagebuch, t48-9 (23 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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Corps was hardly making any progress. Bock, however, ordered the armoured 
army to fight the battle of Tula alone and then, renouncing the objectives of 
reaching the Oka and Kashira, ordered it to cover its position towards the 
north and east,‘5' 

Yet even after a regrouping the encirclement of Tula did not succeed, 
although the city was effectively isolated on 3 December. Meanwhile the 
temperature had dropped to —35°C; vehicles and weapons broke down and 
air support could no longer be provided. Even with a last great effort the city 
could not be encircled and captured against the resistance of the defenders 
and the attacks mounted by Zhukov’s forces from the north and east. On 5 
December Guderian reported that he had had to break off the operation.55* 
Three days later he summarized his reasons for this decision in a report to the 
army group and emphasized that it was more important to preserve his 
remaining fighting strength than to continue the attempt to capture Tula, 
which, even if it were captured, would be costly to defend. He received 
permission to withdraw to the prepared line along the Don, Shat, and Upa, as 
only there would he have time to regroup for the winter war and to replenish 
his forces.ss3 

The withdrawal of the armoured army in individual sectors, with its equip- 
ment, failed because of a lack of towing-vehicles, nor were there any prepared 
winter positions to which the Germans could withdraw. The men would have 
to build their own positions, if time permitted. Guderian still assumed that the 
destruction of enemy supply-lines and buildings which could be used as 
quarters, in addition to the expulsion of the civilian population to the east, 
would make it possible to hold the positions. Burt for that it was essential that 
adequate supplies were available and that neighbouring sectors of the front 
would hold. 

The decisions of Second Army, to the right of the armoured army, were to 
aconsiderable degree dependent on the left wing of Army Group South, Sixth 
Army under Reichenau.‘ Because of the need to protect Kursk and to 
capture Voronezh, the weak Second Army could neither provide dependable 
flank cover for Second Armoured Army nor close the gap between itself and 
Army Group South. On 1 December, with the consent of the army group 


$8" The assignment of 296th Inf. Div, the next day inevitably weakened the tight flank of Second 
Army: Bock, Tagebuch, 151 (27 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

382 On 25 Nov, XXIV Armd. Corps was already of the opinion that its forces were insufficient; 
on 30 Nov. it reported a strength of 72 tanks; because of the problems with their vehicles the 
motorized infantry companies were able to transport a fighting strength of only 7o men: 2. 
PzArmee/la, KTB, 5 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 244. 

5. Report Second Armd. Army headquarters, 8 Dec. 1941 (filed under 5 Dec.), ibid.; Bock, 
Tagebuch, 161 ff. (5-8 Dec. 1941}, BA-MA N 22/9; army order No. 24 for occupying winter 
position, 2. Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v, 177. 

ss¢ Sixth Army, however, was urged by Rundstcdt and First Armd. Army to push southward to 
support the attack on Rostov (cf. Map Il.1.1), These displacernents, which also became a 


permanent condition on the boundary to Army Group South, resulted in arguments about front 
widths and strengths. 
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command, it therefore abandoned all further attacks. The day before Bock 
had warned against advancing too far on Guderian’s right flank, where enemy 
resistance was slight.555 Thus Second Army halted its advance on 1 December 
and began to prepare defensive positions. 

In the course of the fighting on the northern wing and in the central sector 
of Army Group Centre since 23 November, when the road between Moscow 
and Leningrad was cut, the attack by Armoured Groups 3 and 4 had made 
only slow progress against stubborn enemy resistance. In the end the spear- 
head of Armoured Group 4 advanced to about 30 kilometres from the 
Kremlin. In addition to the supply problems already mentioned, the separa- 
tion from the corps of Fourth Army extended the right flank of the armoured 
group and deprived it of the necessary strength. Developments on the evening 
of 27 November were decisive, when Armoured Group 3 had to abandon the 
bridgehead over the Moskva canal near Yakhroma, which had been captured 
by 7th Armoured Division, and thus the belief, which had sustained the 
German forces, that the collapse of the north-western defences of Moscow was 
imminent, disappeared. On 29 November Field Marshal von Bock reported to 
Halder that the attack would have to be halted unless a decision was achieved 
within the next few days. In view of the Red Army’s ability to draw on its 
enormous reserves, which he now recognized, and the possibility that the 
attack by the northern wing would not achieve a breakthrough, he feared that 
the situation might become a ‘second Verdun’, for which he was not prepared 
to accept the responsibility.5*° 

In the sector of Fourth Army, clearly reacting to accusations from neigh- 
bouring armies that he was failing to support them and was preventing a 
successful attack on Moscow, Kluge finally decided to start the attack of the 
corps on his right wing. In spite of his reservations, Bock agreed and reported 
that the enemy was withdrawing forces from the central and southern front of 
Fourth Army. He believed that the high command attached great importance 
to the attack, ‘even if it means risking the last strength of troops completely’. 
Halder confirmed that ‘that is also the view of the Army High Command’ 49 

With the attack by Fourth Army, Hitler again saw the possibility of en- 
circling large enemy formations near Moscow. This shocked Bock, who, like 
Guderian and other commanders-in-chief, doubted that the Army High Com- 
mand had properly submitted his reports on the condition of his troops to 
Hitler. He demanded the immediate bringing up of reserves if the army group 
was to hold the front through the winter. If no reserves were available and if 
supply shipments could not be considerably increased, a withdrawal to a 
shorter front better suited to defence in winter should be ordered immedi- 


$85 Bock, Tagebuch, 148 ff. (23, 30 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; Reinhardt, Moskau, 168-9. 

ss Bock, Tagebuch, 153-4 (29 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9; Halder, Diaries, 1323 (29 Nov, 
1941, evening situation}. 

ss? Bock, Tagebuch, 153-4 (29 Nov. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. On the morning of 29 Nov. Bock 
still had reservations about this attack. Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1325 (29 Nov. 1941). 
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ately.55° On 3 December Bock wanted to ascertain whether his reports had 
reached Hitler, as he was unable to understand enquiries he had received over 
the past few days about the start of the attack by Fourth Army. Nevertheless, 
he reported to Jodl that he still hoped, with the help of Armoured Group 3, to 
keep the flank of V Army Corps sufficiently free to enable it to advance to the 
south. The order to attack along the whole front was still in force, but the 
moment was approaching when the strength of the troops would be spent. If 
the attack were halted then, a switch to defence would be very difficult.5% 

The same day Kluge reported that he would have to break off his attack and 
pull the oops of LVH Armoured and XX Army Corps back to their starting- 
positions. On 3 December Armoured Group 4 also reported that it had 
reached ‘the end’ of its strength and proposed ordering the establishment of a 
defensive line along the Istra. The armoured group did this on its own 
initiative, as Bock was clearly waiting until the Army High Command and 
Hitler had given their consent. Like Guderian, Hoepner wrote a report in 
which he justified the change to a defensive strategy and in particular pointed 
to the repeated misjudgement of the situation of the German forces and that 
of the enemy.*” 

Army Group Centre believed that with the attack being halted it would have 
to withdraw in the face of local enemy counter-thrusts but that it would 
otherwise be able to perform its withdrawal, grounded on tactical and supply 
considerations, without being exposed to significant pressure from pursuing 
enemy forces. Physically and psychologically the troops had reached the limit 
of their endurance; signs of apathy were becoming apparent. The cold 
weather, inadequate clothing, lack of food, difficulties in caring for the sick 
and wounded, heavy losses—all these were factors affecting the reliability and 
combat-readiness of the individual soldier. In addition, serious losses of 
weapons and equipment and a lack of towing-vehicles and draught-animals 
also paralysed the German advance.*' All these factors endangered fighting 
morale, quite apart from the effects of enemy action. 

Now, however, the Red Army began its counter-offensive. Any thought of 
rest and rehabilitation for the German troops had to be completely abandoned 
and the soldier’s will to survive transformed into a readiness to make sacrifices 
in situations where the purpose of the sacrifice was not so clear as it had been 
to many in the early phase of the offensive against Moscow. 

Field Marshal von Bock attempted to explain to himself the origins of the 
‘present crisis’ after a vigorous attack by the Red Army had achieved 


3 Bock, Tagebuch, 146 ff. (1 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

559 Ibid. 159 ff. (3 Dee. 1941). It is difficult to understand why with this report, which still 
testifies to his fighting spirit though it had long since been overtaken by events, Bock attempted 
to give Jod) the impression that this was really ‘the eleventh hour’. 

© Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepner, 213; Reinhardt, Moskau, 164-5. 

* Reinhardt, Moskau, 164 n. 160, 172 ff; personnel losses, ibid. 523 (annexe 6). Personnel 
fosses of the German army in the east up to 31 Dec. rogi are in KTB OKW i. 1120ff; losses of 
Waffen-SS ibid. 1115-16. . 
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penetrations during the withdrawal movements on 7 December 1941, losses 
through frostbite had increased, and it had become clear that troops envisaged 
for the creation of new units in Germany could not be released from the 
eastern front.s? Beck concluded that the autumnmud, the failure of the 
railways, and underestimation of the enemy’s stamina had led to the present 
situation. The mud had prevented the exploitation of the success at Vyazma. 
Bock concluded that the demands of the military leaders that the attacks be 
continued were justified as long as they believed that enemy forces were on the 
verge of collapse. But that assumption had been a mistake, and the army group 
was now forced to go on the defensive under extremely difficult conditions. In 
his analysis, however, Bock carefully avoided addressing the question of his 
own share of the blame for the disaster, and that of the chief of the Army 
General Staff. 


(g) The Repulse of the Winter Offensive of the Red Army 


(i} ASSESSMENT OF THE SITUATION AND DIRECTIVES FOR 
THE WINTER WAR 


In mid-November 1941 the Red Army began its first counter-offensives on the 
outermost wings of the front with very long-range operational objectives. 
These offensives, which forced First Armoured Army to abandon Rostov in 
the south and Sixteenth Army to evacuate Tikhvin in the north, where aimed 
primarily at recapturing strategically important positions. They were not part 
of a total, co-ordinated offensive by the Red Army to destroy the invading 
German army.‘8 The attacks on the armies of Army Group Centre were 
intended primarily to relieve pressure on the threatened capital. The counter- 
offensive that began on the right wing of Fourth Army on 13 November had 
as its main objective the shattering of the German attack front. The Red Army 
used the time thereby gained to bring up reserves, which were integrated into 
the offensive without their deployment being detected by German reconnais- 
sance. As late as 4 December the department Foreign Armies East in the Army 
General Staff believed that the enemy forces facing Army Group Centre were 
not in a position to mount a large-scale attack ‘at present’ without significant 
reinforcements. On 5 December the expected enemy attacks began in the 
sector of Ninth Army and those of Armoured Groups 4 and 3. These attacks 
and the realization that the enemy was bringing up reinforcements made a 
withdrawal to winter positions, and the resulting reduction of casualties, 


3 Bock, Tagebuch, 164-5 (7 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

9 Cf. sects. [L.1.1(¢) and E1.1.1(d) above; sect. [Lu.13 (Hoffmann); Reinhardt, Moskau, 192-3. 

3 OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Fr. H. Ost, situation report east No. 172, 4 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 
1/127. These daily reports should be read along with the detailed printed assessments of the 
department, here ‘Die Kriegswehrmacht der UdSSR, Stand Dezember 1941 [Wartime fighting 
forces of the USSR, as of Dec. 1941)’, pts. 1 and u. These reports contain findings on the totat 
military potential of the Soviet Union gained through long observation. 
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urgently necessary. The decline in fighting strength, the lack of any hope 
of receiving replacements in time, and the exhaustion of the soldiers, which 
was approaching apathy in heavily attacked sectors, required immediate 
decisions.5% 

On 5 December, therefore, the army group command informed Fourth 
Army and the armoured groups of the envisaged withdrawal line. The with- 
drawal, which it was estimated would require two nights, should be possible, 
upon receipt of a special order, as of 6 December. The start of this ‘prepara- 
tory measure’ was made dependent on a new directive from Hitlers 

On 5 December Second Armoured Army too received approval from the 
army group for a withdrawal behind the Don-Shat line. Thus in the sector of 
Army Group Centre preparations had alreacly been made even before Halder 
discussed the war situation in detail with Hitler on 6 December 1941.57 

This conference was held primarily to discuss organizational and personnel 
questions concerning the preparation of the army for new operations in the 
spring of 1942. The basis for the discussion was a paper submitted by the 
Army General Staff, from which Hitler at first discussed only the figures on 
German and enemy casualties.5%* In his view a comparison of these figures 
alone did not reflect the real fighting strength of the two armies. He therefore 
had no intention of taking political steps to end the war, as Dr Fritz Todt, 
minister for weapons and munitions, had suggested in view of the condition of 
the army.* Hitler observed that Germany did not lack soldiers, but rather 
workers. Therefore Russian prisoners of war were to be employed in factories, 
mines, and steel mills to free Germans for military service. Additional reserves 
for the eastern front could be obtained by replacing divisions in the east with 
divisions from the west. But this must not lead to 2 reduction in the number 
of units in the west or the Balkans. On the contrary, he envisaged one or two 
armoured divisions for Norway to repel a possible Anglo-American landing. 
German soldiers might also be needed in Croatia. 

With regard to the operational situation, Hitler and Halder seem to have 


8 Situation assessment by army headquarters and armd. group, 3, 4 Dec. 1941, to Army 
Group Centre, BA-MA RH 19 11/127; report of Second Army headquarters, § Dec., on the line 
stil] to be reached by attack, ibid, 202. 

* Ibid. 199. Although Bock had feared ‘another Verdun’ from 1g Nov. and reported heavy 
losses on 1 Dec., Halder still maintained that a last effort had to be made to subdue the enemy. 
If it became absolutely clear that this was not possible, new decisions would have to be taken. On 
4 Dec. the chief of staff of the army group still saw no need to halt the attack, except in the case 
of Fourth Army. Bock intended to report on 4 Dec. on whether a withdrawal would be necessary: 
Halder, Diaries, 1322 ff. (29 Nov. 1941); Bock, Tagebuch on dates given, BA-MA N 22/9. 

7 Halder, Diaries, 1339 (6 Dec. 1941). 

3 Ibid. The ‘draft? mentioned there was very probably a draft of the Army High Command’s 
‘Weisung far die Aufgaben des Ostheercs im Winter 1941/42” [Directive on the tasks of the army 
in the east in the winter of 1944-2). Cf. KTB OKW i. 1076 ff. (108). Of the five annexes only the 
assessment of the enemy’s situation of 1 Dec. 1941 is printed there (ibid. 1075). For a complete 
copy, unfortunately without map, see BA-MA RH 2/v. 5227, pp. 60-88. 

CF. sect. [bvi.5 (Miller). 
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been in basic agreement; subsequently Halder ensured the vigorous execution 
of the orders they had decided upon and was if anything even more consistent 
in this respect than Hitler. 

In the sector of Army Group North, the full encirclement of Leningrad was 
to be completed; in the south the Don was to be crossed near Rostov while the 
winter weather permitted. In the centre Hitler had no objections to shortening 
the front, i.e. to a limited withdrawal, after new positions had been prepared.s” 

It is remarkable that, although this conference took piace at a time when the 
most alarming reports were being received from the eastern front, the actual 
situation and the urgency of taking a decision were not mentioned.>” But the 
reports of 6 and 7 December on the situation near Tikhvin, especially those 
conceming strong enemy penetrations near Moscow, caused Halder to con- 
clude that local commanders should be given freedom of decision: that is, 
withdrawals should be permitted at threatened points.5? The commander-in- 
chief of the army settled disputes in this area with Hitler, who on 8 December 
issued Directive No. 39 on the conduct of the fighting.53 This directive began 
with the observation that the surprisingly early winter and the supply problems 
it had caused had made it necessary to end the offensive and go on the 
defensive. The aim of this defence was to retain areas operationally and 
economically important to the enemy. Moreover, the German troops should 
be given the opportunity to recover their strength and prepare for offensive 
operations in the coming year. For this purpose the bulk of the army was to 
occupy a defensive line to be determined by the commander-in-chief of the 
army. This line would permit the removal of individual units and troops. In 
recognition of the impossibility of constructing and holding a rigid defensive 
line, positions were to be built behind the front, to which the troops were not 
to be withdrawn until after they had been completed. It was also ordered that 
withdrawals from individual sectors of the front were to be co-ordinated with 
the situation as a whole. This meant that, in the event of enemy breakthrough 
attempts, positions had to be held as long as was necessary to avoid the 
encirclement and thus the loss of individual units. 

The course of the defensive line was to be determined by supply-routes; 
supply difficulties to be expected in the spring were to be taken into account 
by stockpiling provisions in well-protected strong points. Lines behind salients 
and rear positions were to be fortified immediately with the help of all available 
labour. 


5” Halder, Diaries, 1339 (6 Dec. 1941). 

s» Soviet camouflage measures and the sending of newly raised and brought-up units into 
action without prolonged assembly periods prevented the preparations for the attack from being 
detected in time. The decisive factor was, however, the complete misjudgement of the remaining 
fighting power of the Red Army and its equipment. Halder did not take into consideration 
basically correct assessments by Foreign Armies East in the above-mentioned ‘Kriegswehrmacht 
der UdSSR’ (see n. 564). Cf. also Reinhardt, Moskau, 197ff. (on Soviet preparations) and 
202-3. 

s” Halder, Diaries, 1340 (7 Dec. 1941). 33 Hitler’s War Directives, No. 39 (8 Dec. 1941). 
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The detailed directive of the commander-in-chief of the army was in fine 
with this part of the directive of the Wehrmacht High Command.™ It stated 
as a basic guideline: ‘Reconnaissance and preparation of lines of resistance are 
precautionary measures to be taken by commanders. They do not affect the 
determination to accomplish the tasks to be fulfilled after the winter in an 
offensive manner.’ ‘ 

Already on 6 December, before the extent of the enemy offensive had been 
realized, Hitler had discussed with Halder attacks to prepare for the coming 
spring offensive. Army Group South was to occupy Rostov and the Donets 
bend, conquer Sevastopo! in the Crimea, and then transfer the Eleventh Army 
forces freed by this operation to First Armoured Army.55 

After receiving additional attack units, Army Group North was to complete 
the encirclement of Leningrad, establish contact with the Finns, and then go 
on the defensive in this sector of the front as well. 

Both the orders regarding defensive actions and those for limited offensives 
completely ignored reality. Neither sufficient time nor adequate forces were 
available to build a fortified line, whose general course had been set out only 
on 8 December. The plans of attack were far beyond the actual capacity of the 
army. Under these circumstances there could be no question of thinning out 
the front to permit parts of the army to rest and resupply in rear areas. The 
bringing up of replacements and new units was primarily intended to maintain 
the operational ability of the army in 1942, even in the event of heavy losses. 
Thus, except for convalescent battalions and battalions in waiting, which were 
to leave for the front immediately so that all would arrive by 15 January 1942, 
Hider at first promised only infantry divisions and an armoured division from 
the west, which were to be designated after the army had submitted a compre- 
hensive plan for the organization and deployment of forces.” 

Nor was it possible to promise a radical improvement of the transport 
system, an essential factor in the conduct of any defence, to relieve pressure on 
the front. This situation was made more difficult by the fact that security and 
supply units had already had to send considerable parts of their fighting units 
to the front, although the efforts of partisan groups to paralyse the transport 
system would have made a strengthening cf these forces necessary.57? 

34 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (la) BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, V. Eisenbahnnetz und Wider- 
standslinien [Railway network and lines of resistance]. Both directives were probably based on 


preparatory work by the operations department. Cf. n. 567 above and Halder, Dianes, 1333 (3 
Dec. 1941, Heusinger). 

3% Army Group South expected this; in Directive No. 39 the decision was left open. Cf. sect. 
Taine) at n. 344. 

s® Questions of personnel replacement had been prepared by Halder; he rejected the call-up of 
the 1922 age-group in Jan. 1942 and demanded a limitation of deferments and a ‘combing-out 
drive’. On 3 Dec. he expected three or four transports daily (of a total of 100 trains)—-‘however 
this may interfere with regular supply movements’: Halder, Diaries, 1333 (3 Dec. 1941}. 

7 The creation of ‘local’ security units was a result of the personnel shortage, at first at army 
level and with the commanders of rear areas. This was the beginning of a development that 
deviated completely from Hitler’s orders and cven led to such units being taken into the 
Wehrmacht. Cf. Hofmann, Ostegtonen, 11 ff. 
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As both directives were based on an already outdated assessment of the 
situation, they were basically illusory when they were issued. The withdrawals 
on all fronts had been begun under enemy pressure and on orders from army 
headquarters, and had only subsequently been approved by the army group 
commands and the Army High Command, or by Hitler.5# 

The measures taken by the individual armies for the winter—e.g. the con- 
struction of defensive positions by Fourth Army and the reconnaissance of 
fall-back positions by Second Armoured Army—had only local effects or 
could not be carried out because of a lack of construction personnel and 
engineering equipment. 

Realizing that the two main efforts of the Soviet attack were directed against 
Army Group Centre, the Army High Command directed reserves to be 
assembled in the area of Ostashkov, which were at the same time intended to 
protect the long left flank. Behind the front between Belgorod and Orel mobile 
units due for rehabilitation were to be deployed in such a way that they could 
check attacks from the direction of Voronezh. The announcement of ‘prepara- 
tory measures for a transfer of forces in the area of the army group’ rep- 
resented only a vague promise of help for the seriously threatened, weak 
Second Army. 

The task of the Luftwaffe units remained the provision of defensive support 
for the army. Moreover, they were to use their available forces for attacking the 
enemy air force, the Soviet armament industry, and transportation lines. 

The army groups were to submit their proposals on the planned forward 
line, the conduct of the fighting as a whole, and the envisaged lines of 
resistance with blocking-positions and lines behind salients by 55 December. 
With regard to plans for the coming year, the army group commands were 
informed that objectives would be determined largely by the extent to which 
the army in the east, and especially the mobile units, had been rehabilitated. 

The army group commands, facing problems of operational and tactical 
defence which became more serious every day and which relegated any con- 
sideration of future offensive operations to the background, can only have 
understood this directive to mean that their reports about the seriousness of 
the situation had not received the attention they deserved. In Army Group 
Centre this attitude was not limited to Field Marshal von Bock’s staff; the 
army commanders too, especially Colonel-General Guderian, openiy ex- 
pressed their doubts that their reports and requests were being presented to 
the commander-in-chief of the army and to Hitler in the original wording; they 
therefore demanded a personal appearance by Brauchitsch.*” 


3 e.g. the withdrawals from Tikhvin and Rostov, and the above-mentioned movements of 
Army Group Centre. A system of pretence of systematic planning developed for what was in 
reality an attempt to channel forced retreats. This led to doubts about the reliability of reports 
and, on 26 Dec. 1941, to Hitler’s first order about reporting back: BA-MA 16. Armee, 23468/8. 

5 Bock, Tagebuch, 166 (8 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 
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In view of the weakened condition of the German troops, they would have 
been able to fight as ordered only if the bulk of the Red Army had halted its 
advance; that, according to assessments of the enemy’s situation, was not to be 
expected. Foreign Armies East estimated the strength of the Red Army facing 
the German front at 275 large units, among them 35 cavalry divisions and 40 
armoured brigades. In addition, 24 Jarge units were assumed to be on the 
Finnish front, 34 others in Asia and the Far East, and 22 in the Caucasus. The 
last-mentioned group was thus readily available for the front in the west. New 
units of undetermined size were assumed to be in the area of the lower Volga 
and the military districts of the Urals and Siberia. The organization of a Polish 
legion of six infantry divisions and an armoured brigade was also known. To 
these units had to be added the unknown number of army troops at the 
disposal of the Soviet leadership. 

More important than the units of the Red Army, which could not be 
precisely identified, was the German opinion of the Soviet military leaders, 
who had shown by their attack from the Rostov area that they were now able 
to concentrate their actions more effectively and give them additional force by 
adding heavy weapons, armour, and air units. Foreign Armies East expected 
only a limited change to positional warfare. On the contrary, the Red Army 
would continue to launch large-scale attacks during the winter. At the same 
time, a resumption of operations in the rear areas of the German troops by 
partisans and sabotage detachments had to be expected. 


(ii) THE CRISES IN ARMY GROUP CENTRE AND THEIR EFFECTS ON 
THE COMMAND OF THE ARMY 


(See the Annexe Volume, No. 20) 


As mentioned above, the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, at the 
urging of the armies, had ordered the preparation of a line in the rear area on 
5 December. Fourth Army had already constructed a winter position before 
the second phase of Operation Typhoon and, to judge by reproaches from its 
neighbouring units and from Halder, was reluctant to leave it. Most of the 
army group, however, had neither the forces nor the material to build winter 
positions capable of withstanding enemy counter-thrusts, let alone a large- 
scale attack. Field Marshal von Bock therefore concluded that a withdrawal 
over a large area was not possible, as it would not enable the troops to improve 

s* These figures in the ‘enemy situation report’, 1 Dec. 1941, KTB OKT i. 1075 (107). The 
expectations regarding the winter fighting of the Red Army were taken from statements by 
prisoners and the ‘Regulation on operations by the trcops in the winter’, issued by the People’s 
Commissariat for Defence of the USSR on 4 Mar. 1941, which was attached in translation to 
“‘Kriegswehrmacht der UdSSR’, a study of the Soviet forces as of Dec. 1941 (see n. 564 above): 
BA-MA RHD 18/243. The figures from the ‘enemy situation report’ of 1 Dec. [941 were rather 
unreliable, as is evident from the detailed calculations in ‘Kriegswehrmachv’. It was assumed that 
the Polish Legion wanted to ‘cross the Caucasus’ to fight on a British front, as it consisted of 


former prisoners (taken during the Red Army’s advance into Poland in 1939). Cf. report of 9 Sept. 
1941 (see text above at n. 437). 
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their position. There was thus no alternative to standing fast, but this was 
feasible only if replacements were provided immediately.3*' 

The immediate problem, however, was to prevent a collapse of the front as 
a result of massive enemy penetrations. As reserves were lacking, all units were 
to be ordered not to disengage if that would endanger neighbouring units. 
This order, however, would quickly produce a conflict between the interests of 
the armies and of the armoured groups. Finding a solution required a strong 
hand and seemed to be possible only by subordinating some units to others. 
On 8 December Bock therefore transferred command authority over Ar 
moured Groups 3 and 4 to the commander of Armoured Group 4, Colonel- 
General Hoepner.5** 

The withdrawal of the armoured groups was to be completed on 10 Decem- 
ber. In this regard the transport centre of Klin, through which large numbers 
of troops would have to pass, was of extreme importance. South of Kalinin 
Ninth Army had to fight costly defensive battles; on the right wing of the army 
group, withdrawal battles of Second Army against attacks from the area of 
Tula and on the northern flank proceeded according to plan. 

On 8 December enemy attacks became so strong that Bock had to consider 
a withdrawal on the left wing and as far as the centre of Fourth Army toa 
shortened line from Ruza via Volokolamsk to Staritsa, which would involve 
great losses of material and equipment. 

All armies reported that the envisaged positions could not be held with 
available infantry forces. They—and especially Second Anny, whose com- 
mander-in-chief, General Schmidt, was aware that his position was the most 
critical point of the entire front-—demanded the immediate bringing up of 
reserves and replacements.%? But now the enemy had seized the initiative and 
proceeded to drive a wedge into the army’s thinly held front, which could lead 
to the encirclement of Army Group Centre and Army Group South. Such a 
concentrated thrust could not be stopped with seven weakened infantry div- 
isions. If the railway line between Orel and Kursk were lost, the army would 
be split in two and could no longer be supplied. As a withdrawal of the entire 
army along the Orel-Bryansk railway was not feasible, Second Army com- 
mand was of the opinion that, if Second Armoured Army retreated at the same 


* Bock, Tagebuch, 121 ff. (§, 6 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. Here ‘holding the original 
position’ meant holding the line ordered on § Dec. on the left wing of the army group and the 
Don-Shat position of Second Armd. Army, as well as consolidation of the positions of Second 
Army east of Kursk and Orel. Kluge advocated a slow withdrawal to gain time to prepare positions 
and remove artillery, wounded, and captured equipment properly: BA-MA RH 19 II/122, fos. 
390 ff. 

* H.Gr, Mitte/la, 8 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 11/122. This was very much against Reinhardt’s 
wishes, for such transfers involved considerable inconvenience for the persons affected. Cf 
Reinhardt, Moskau, 206-7; Chales de Beaulieu, Hoepmer, 216. 

#3 HGr. Mitte/la, KTB, 8-12 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 11/122, also for the following. Cf. the 
Annexe Vol., No. 20. The primary task of Second Army was to secure the vital transport routes 
for supplying the inner wings of Army Groups Centre and South. For an assessment of the 
situation of Second Army see BA-MA RH 19 1/127, fos. 273 ff. (ro Dec. 1941). 
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time, the army would have to be divided and the southern part would have to 
hold on to the railway line between Kursk and Konotop. In that case, however, 
the front could only be re-established much further west and with fresh forces. 
In consequence, Schmidt demanded the bringing up of at least four divisions. 
If the enemy succeeded in breaching the German front between Kursk and 
Orel, strong forces would be required to close the resulting gap. The breach of 
the front near Livny, reported the same day, underlined the seriousness of the 
situation.s*4 

In addition to this extremely weak point on the front, the area around 
Kalinin, where strong penetrations had to be expected, was important for the 
Luftwaffe because of the large quantity of immobile material and non-air- 
worthy aircraft there, But even at this point help could be provided only in the 
form of an ad hoc machine-gun battalion of 255th Infantry Division.**s 

Altogether the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre had to report to 
Halder that the army group was not able to check large-scale Soviet attacks at 
any point on its front, He also noted that abandoning large quantities of 
equipment and heavy weapons was tantamount to a defeat, and demanded 
that the true situation be reported to the commander-in-chief of the army. On 
9 December it became clear that Second Armoured Army would be able to 
hold the envisaged line between the Don and the Shat for a short time only 
and that a withdrawal to a line from Korovinka via Dedilovo and Tula to 
Aleksin would then have to be planned. The focus of the defence in the sector 
of Fourth Army was Klin, where a counter-attack by 2nd Armoured Division 
was to bring the situation under control on [1 December. 

On 9 December it became clear that the Red Army intended to exploit its 
penetrations operationally, push on to the rear communications of Second 
Asmy and Armoured Group 2, and capture Kalinin in the area of Ninth Army 
by an encirclement from the south. 

This impression seemed to be confirmed by an intercepted radio message 
from the Soviet military council of the western front demanding the final rout 
of the ‘Fascist rabble’ and their merciless annihilation: ‘We shall smash the 
Hitlerite hordes and bury them in snow-covered fields and forests near Mos- 
cow.’58 

In considering the risks of foreseeable great losses of weapons and equip- 
ment in a rapid withdrawal or in ‘sitting out’ the enemy offensive with local 
containment actions and retreats, Bock and <luge on 10 December came to 
the conclusion that the line proposed by the Army High Command was not far 
enough from the front and that fighting conditions there, compared with the 
present line, would be worse, as it could not be fortified quickly. The German 


#4 The only immediately available unit was SS Brigade 1 from the area of the commander of 
the rear army area Centre. On 11 Dec. the staff of 299th Inf. Div, and two regiments of Army 
Group South were transferred to this area, 

#5 H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 8 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH io Tl/122, pp. 53 ft. 

Report Fourth Army headquarters Ic, 9 Dec. t941, BA-MA RH 19 IL/127, fo. 270. 
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forces would therefore either have to fight where they were or carry out a large- 
scale withdrawal. Bock fully realized that a large-scale withdrawal might reach 
a dimension far beyond that for which he could accept military responsibil- 
ity.°7 The commander-in-chief of the army, briefed orally by Halder, replied 
that both he and Hitler were aware of the difficult situation and that everything 
would be done to provide troops and supplies.5™ 

In addition to the scant help to be obtained from bringing up weak reserves, 
the increasingly critical situation of Second Army required the intervention of 
parts of Second Armoured Army on 11 December. Bock therefore decided to 
place Second Army temporarily under the command of Second Armoured 
Army and thus to make Guderian responsible for holding the area.* This 
‘army group’ was given the task of halting the enemy along the general line 
from Kursk to the areas around Novosil and Aleksin, if not sooner. The make 
shift system of filling gaps with practically immobile and exhausted troops 
along the entire front was bound to lead to a rapid collapse; moreover, 
individual units no longer had the mental or physical stamina to offer resist- 
ance, let alone counter-attack. On 13 December Field Marshal von Kluge 
added his support to a withdrawal in a single large movement, and to the 
abandoning of material if that were necessary to save the troops.5° 

During his visit to Bock’s headquarters the same day, Brauchitsch con- 
firmed that he was aware of all reports on the condition of the troops and 
agreed with Bock in his new view. There was nothing left but to give the order 
to withdraw; otherwise the army group would go to pieces. The following day 
Gudetian presented his assessment of the situation to Brauchitsch in Roslavl 
and received permission to withdraw to the line between the Susha and the 
Oka. He initiated this movement immediately. The result of this conversa- 
tion, conducted in the absence of Field Marshal von Kluge, was evidently not 
co-ordinated with the army group command. There an order had been re- 
ceived from Hitler to propose a line which, in the opinion of the army group, 
could be held. He would then discuss it with Brauchitsch when he returned. 


#7 H.Gr, Mitte/Ia, KTB, 10 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 ¥/122, fo. 7¢—there also Bock’s letter 
to the C.-in-C. of the army with the demand for immediate replacements. 

s Tbid., fo. 87. A toral of 7 convalescent battalions of 41 companies and 34 battalions in waiting 
(staffs) of 154 companies were to be sent to the front immediately, of which the divisions affected, 
in so far as they received replacements, were to be given one convalescent company and one 
company in waiting each. Moreover, after the survey of the Army High Command ordered in 
Directive No. 39 had been submitted, Hitler released three divisions from the west for Army 
Group Centre. For the organization of replacements for each army see BA-MA RH 19 IJ/127, fos. 
161 ff, 

39 On the basis of experience Bock expected this transfer, as with Armd. Group 4, to make the 
commander more willing to move forces to threatened sectors. As of 12 Dec., the large formation 
was referred to as ‘Army Group Guderian’. Criticism in Bock, Tagebuch, 171 (12 Dec. 1941), BA- 
MAN 22/9; H.Gr. Mitte/a, KTB, 12 Dec. 1941, fos. 97-8, BA-MA RH 19 II/122; ibid., 13 Dec., 
fos. 106-7. 

5 Bock, Tagebuch, 173 (13 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. 

9 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 125-6. 

s@ HGr. MitteAla, KTB, 13 Dec. 1941 (as in n. 589 above). During this visit Bock suggested 
to the C.-in-C. that he seek a replacement for him, as he still had not recovered from his illness: 
Bock, Tagebuch, 173 (13 Dec. 1941}, BA-*MA N 22/9. 
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Brauchitsch himself had come to the conclusion that a withdrawal of the army 
group to the line from Kursk to the Volga reservoir (via Orel, Medyn, Gzhatsk, 
and Rzhev) was inevitable. And the central sector of the army group, which 
had suffered relatively few attacks, would not be able to hold its position if the 
front on the wings were abandoned.53 

In his first decision, obtainéd through his Wehrmacht adjutant, Colonel 
Schmundt, during Brauchitsch’s visit to the front, Hitler agreed to a straight- 
ening of the front at Klin and Kalinin and to Guderian’s withdrawal. But 
nothing was to be abandoned and there were to be no withdrawals until the 
most vital preparations had been made in the new lines in the rear.™ This 
order was in complete agreement with the views that Bock and Kluge had 
been advocating until that day. 

Hitler’s decision therefore clearly permitted local withdrawals under enemy 
pressure, but not unless a new line to the rear had been prepared. The line 
envisaged by Bock was to be fortified and occupied by security troops from the 
tear to the extent necessary to stop a Soviet attack there if the army group 
should be overrun. Again a directive from Hitler had been tied to conditions 
which did not exist and which neither Hitler himself nor the Army High 
Command could bring about in the short term. On the contrary, it soon 
became clear that Hitler was not thinking about strengthening a line in the rear 
by bringing up troops; instead, their task would be to hold the front. 

Immediately after Brauchtisch’s conversations with Kluge and Guderian 
had become known and after the order to prepare for the retreat had been 
received, the commander-in-chief of Second Army, Schmidt, reported to the 
army groups that the line ordered ahead of the railway line between Kursk 
and Orel could not be held unless the enemy made serious tactical mistakes, 
and there was no indication of that. Because of the crucial role of the positions 
held by Second Army for the entire eastern front, the decision must finally be 
taken to use all available aircraft to bring up sufficient reserves quickly from 
Germany. Moreover, the armies formerly well equipped for attack should 
immediately transfer units and army troops to the points of the main defensive 
effort. Troops from the army in the west and the training army should replace 
the spent units; all limits on weapons and vehicles should be scrapped. ‘These 
measurcs had to be carried out in spite of any consequences for the later 
conduct of the war as a whole. Schmidt also demanded ‘maximum-scale’ 
operations of the Luftwaffe in support of the army. The Red Army, he 
observed, was making its final efforts with newly created and poorly armed 
units and had been successful. ‘In spite of the urgent situation we are still not 
making an all-out effort.’ In the long term only a counter-attack could restore 
asecure front for the army. While Hider and Halder wished to maintain the 


s” Teletype message H.Gr. Mitte to Second Army, 9 Dec., BA-MA RH 19 II/127, fo. 269, and 
order of 15 Dec. 1941, ibid., fos. 3371. 

 H.Gr. Mitte/Ta, KTB, 14 Dec. 19417, BA-MA RH 19 1/122, fos. 110-11; Reinhardt, Moskau, 
217; for additional decisions by Hitler cf. sect. IL1.1(g) at nn. 604 ff, 613. 

8 AOK 2/la No. 679/41, 15 Dec. t94t, to C.-in-C. of Army Group Centre, BA-MA RH. 109 II/ 
127, fos. 334 ff. 
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substance of a future offensive army despite all the assistance provided for 
the armies in the east, Schmidt, no doubt in agreement with all generals of the 
eastern front, virtually demanded the renunciation of the next summer offens- 
ive in order to deal with the present emergency. Moreover, the air war against 
Britain should be virtually wound down. 

The decision promised by Hitler on the withdrawal of the front of Army 
Group Centre, after he had received Brauchitsch’s report on the situation on 
the eastern front, was to have the character of a binding order with far- 
reaching consequences for the entire German army in the east. It therefore 
required further deliberations. First, on 15 December, Army Group Centre 
received permission to withdraw Armoured Groups 3 and 4 and the right wing 
of Ninth Army to the position Ruza—Volokolamsk—Staritsa. There was no 
dispute about this decision, as it had been agreed upon after numerous 
telephone conversations. But Hitler still had not taken a decision about a 
further withdrawal to the line from Kursk to Orel, Kaluga, Gzhatsk, and 
Rzhev.5% 

While the withdrawal of the left wing of the army group had now been 
definitely decided upon, Hitler did not take a corresponding decision about its 
right wing until 16 December, as the jatter’s retreat would significantly affect 
the position of Army Group South. Nevertheless, Kluge and Bock were agreed 
that XXOXCXIM Army Corps should be withdrawn to the west, but in no case 
beyond the Oka. At 1.10 p.m. on 15 December, however, Guderian reported 
that the corps had to withdraw to a position west of Aleksin beyond the Oka 
and then to the line Begatkov—Pastove. 

This retreat exposed the nght flank of Fourth Army and forced it to 
withdraw too. At Guderian’s urging, Kluge therefore placed 137th Infantry 
Division at the disposal of XXXXIH Army Corps, but on 16 December, 
because of an enemy penetration near Serpukhov that led to a crossing of the 
Protva and the Oka, he had to use those parts that had not yet been transferred 
(a third) to support XIII Army Corps. 

Until this point Army Group Centre command had been able to direct 
evacuations and withdrawals required by local tactical necessity in such a way 
that serious losses through encirclement of troops left behind after enemy 
penetrations had been avoided. This method placed a severe burden on the 
confidence of the soldiers in their leaders and on their discipline, which was 


3 ‘The entry in the war diary of Army Group Centre under 15 Dec., 12.10 p.m., seems doubtful 
(BA-MA RH 19 II/122, fo. 124). According to this entry, Heusinger informed Greiffenberg that 
Hitler had approved both movements. The same day, however, Halder made notes at noon of a 
conversation with Greiffenberg, according to which Jodl had informed him (Greiffenberg) that no 
withdrawals were to be carried out where the front could be held; ‘no retiring before all prepara- 
tions are completed’ (Halder, Diaries, 1357}. This fact is recorded clearly in Heusinger’s report to 
Halder shortly thereafter. The directive of the army group to the armies, 15 Dec., 10.00 p.m. (No. 
3111/41, BA-MA RH 19 Ji/127, fo. 343), also mentioned that units affected would be informed of 
the decision on the withdrawal ‘of the rest of the front to the line from Kaluga to Gzhatsk and 
Rzhev envisaged by the army group’. There can be no question that Hitler might have withdrawn 
approval on 16 Dec. Cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 217. 
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based on their acceptance of the need to make great sacrifices. The situation 
could be remedied only by the bringing up of fresh forces, whose assignment 
would be decided upon by Hitler alone, as the army had long since exhausted 
its own reserves. 

As explained, the directives of 8 December assumed that sufficient time 
remained to bring up convalescent battalions and battalions in waiting, to 
transfer several units from the western to the eastern front, and at the same 
time to construct winter positions there. 

After receipt of the earlier alarming reports, on 14 December Hitler had 
himself briefed by his adjutant, who had accompanied Brauchitsch during the 
latter’s visit to Army Group Centre. Colonel Schmundt informed Hitler that 
he had the impression that there was no time to Jose, and Hitler reacted 
immediately without waiting for the report of the commander-in-chief of the 
army or consulting the chief of the general staff. That same night he sum- 
moned the commander of the replacement army and demanded a report on 
units that could be flown to the front immediately. Géring was also included 
in the consultations so as to speed up the organizational preparations for the 
entire transport sector. On 16 December the head of the Wehrmacht transport 
department, Lieutenant-General Rudolf Gercke, who was responsible for rail 
transport, was ordered together with Goring to initiate immediately the dis- 
patch of the fighting units of the divisions named by Fromm and of the 
battalions in waiting to the front.*” 

From the replacement army, troops with a strength of four and a half 
divisions were to be prepared to move—the Walkire divisions. In addition, 
Hitler ordered the transfer of five divisions from the western front, a measure 
that had already been envisaged on 8 December. An additional four div- 
isions were to be made available from the forces in the Balkans; the Italians 
and Bulgarians were to take over the occupation duties there, except in areas 
of great significance for the war economy.” 

From Germany itself, additional troops who could ‘build, protect, and fight’ 
in some form were to be equipped for winter combat and sent to the eastern 
front. The Luftwaffe was to make available immediately four combat 
Gruppen, a Gruppe of Me ttos, and five transport Gruppen for VII Air 

7 Telephonic briefing of Halder by Brauchitsch on 14 Dec. and immediate organizational 
preparations of the Army High Comrnand in agreement with the Wehrmacht High Command as 
the basis for Hitler’s decisions: Halder, Diartes, 1355, 1357 (14, 15 Dec. 1941}. This procedure 
shows how far Hitler had already taken over the functions of the C.-in-C. of the army, and also 
that only Halder’s apparatus could guarantee the organizational execution of such orders. 
Brauchitsch’s imminent collapse had been obvious for some weeks, so that Halder urged his 
replacement on 4 Dec.: Halder, Diaries, 1381; cf. also sect. [1.1.1(¢) at n. 608. 

3 Hitler’s remark on 16 Dec. that he could not send everything out into the winter just because 
the enemy had achieved a few penetrations in the sector of Army Group Centre referred not to a 
refusal to send troops but to bringing troops back for ‘winter rest’. Cf. conversation between Bock 


and Schmundt, 16 Dec. 1941, KTB, H.Gr, Mitte, BA-MA RH 19 iI/122, fo. 131; Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 218. 


3 Hitler’s order, written out as: Chef ORW/WFSUL. No. 442174/41, 15 Dec. 1941, KTB ORW 
i. 1083 (109g). 
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Corps or for the air transport of the battalions in waiting. The 218th Infantry 
Division was to be pulled out from Denmark and replaced by local units. 

Hitler’s operational decisions for the conduct of the fighting of 15 December 
and the following days were based on the assumption that these orders, 
intended to provide considerable reinforcements for the eastern front, would 
be carried out rapidly and unconditionally. At noon on 16 December Halder 
informed Army Group Centre about Hitler’s imminent directive to the effect 
that the approved withdrawal movements of the left wing, of Armoured 
Groups 3 and 4, and of Ninth Army were to be carried out only ‘if there is no 
alternative’. Guderian’s army group was to employ all available reserves to 
close the breaches north of Livny and west of Tula and then to hold the line 
from Livny to Dubna and Aleksin. Fourth Army was not to retreat ‘one 
step’.6 

At first Field Marshal von Bock could only answer that he had no reserves 
left; he requested that his answer be reported to Hitler immediately. Quite 
logically, he passed on to the armies the essential points of Hitler’s directive as 
he had received them from Halder, but maintained the order for the construc- 
tion of rear-area defensive positions along the line from Orel to Kursk, 
Gzhatsk, and Rzhev. All preparations for a withdrawal to that line were to be 
continued. When Colonel Schmundt informed him that night that Hitler, 
bypassing the Army High Command, would take all decisions personally 
immediately after hearing Bock’s views, Bock replied that he had already 
reported the relevant developments to the commander-in-chief of the army 
on 13 December and that Hitler would now have to decide whether the 
army group was to stand and fight or withdraw. In either case there was the 
danger that the army group would ‘go to pieces’, for in the event of a 
withdrawal to an unprepared and not significantly shorter position (the line 
ordered by Hitler), the promised reserves would arrive too late to play a 
decisive role." 

Without mentioning the ordered rear-area line, Bock explained why the 
position stipulated by Hitler was untenable and added that, because of the lack 
of fuel and the condition of the horses, heavy equipment and artillery would 
have to be abandoned. Moreover, he was troubled by the thought that the 
troops would withdraw even further and not obey orders to halt. 

This was the main problem for the army group command. Not only among 
the men themselves had there been signs of panic, a horror of tanks, and a 


se H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH fg I[I/122, fo. 129. 

1 Ibid., 16 Dec. 1941. Schmundt established that the Army High Command had not sent the 
alarming reports on to Hitler. Bock therefore retransmitted the text and thus created the same 
situation as in Army Group South and First Armd. Army on 36 Nov. 1941. Cf. sect. IL.1.1{c) at n. 
329. The question as to the extent to which reports from the army group and the armies went 
directly to Hitler cannot be answered conclusively. it should be remembered that the Army High 
Command tried to keep contro! of the army; at the same time there was proven co-operation 
between Harder and Jodl, and it was Jodl who selected the reports to be submitted. Hitler also 
received information from the Luftwaffe operations staff. 
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collapse of order; even the commanders of armies, corps, and divisions were 
no Jonger always ‘under control’ when it was a case of saving their exhausted 
troops. On 16 December Colonel-General Guderian had an opportunity to 
inform Schmundt that the fate of the army would be at stake unless replace- 
ments and fresh forces were speedily sent to the front. He requested that this 
should be reported directly to Hitler.“ 

When the advance briefing on the content of Hitler’s expected directive 
reached Second Army at 1.30 p.m., Gudetian observed that that order could 
not be carried out; the army was no longer capable of mounting more than 
limited thrusts. He therefore ordered a further withdrawal. The Upa position, 
reached on the evening of 16 December, could be held for a day or two, but 
on the whole a withdrawal beyond the Susha—Oka sector was necessary. He 
informed the commander-in-chief of the army group of his views and the 
measures he had taken and received from him a confirmation that Hitler 
insisted on his order being carried out in spite of Schmundt’s report. Hitler 
himself contacted Guderian during the night. He acknowledged the difficulty 
of Guderian’s situation, but the front had to be held under all circumstances. 
The armoured army should attempt to reach a new position that could be 
reinforced. He assured Guderian that he would do everything to help the 
army. Replacements, three twin-engined fighter Gruppen of the Luftwaffe, 
and fresh divisions from the west would be brought up.*3 

Beyond the measures initiated, however, an immediate success was not to 
be expected from this direct contact between Guderian and Hitler, On the 
other hand, only thirty-five minutes later Field Marshal von Bock ordered that 
in future any withdrawal from division level upward would require his per- 
sonal approval. 

Hitler’s decision, of which he informed Brauchitsch and Halder in the night 
of 16-17 December, was based largely on the same arguments as those 
exchanged between Bock and Kluge, which Bock had presented to Hitler and 
which, in Hitler’s judgement, justified the ‘great gamble’ of risking the loss of 
Army Group Centre. He hoped to overcome this danger with an iron will and 
by transferring all available fighting forces to the east. On 16 December he 
ordered that Army Group North could withdraw to the Volkhov, but then this 

2 2. Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 277, fo. 74; Guderian, Panzer 
Leader, 125-6, In the following days Bock used the term ‘Fithrer psychoses’ to Guderian and 


Hoepner; these had to be overcome: H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 18 Dec. i941, BA-MA RH tg I/122, 
fo. 142. 

1 2, Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 16 Dec. 1941, 3.00 am., BA-MA RH 21-2/¥. 277; Guderian (Panzer 
Leader, 126) is wrong: on 9 Dec. 5 convalescent companies and 5 battalions in waiting of 27 
companies were promised; the convalescent battalion was to arrive on 13 Dec.: BA-MA RH 19 IL 
127, fos. 263~4. The remark can only refer to the telephone conversation with Hitler, given in BA- 
MA RH 21-2/¥. 879. 

™ H.Gr. Mitte/la No. 3147/41, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 879. It should be remembered that in 
addition to the ‘hold-out order’ the directive of the atmy group and the order of Second Armd. 
Army to fortify rear-area positions were in effect. The same was true in the other armies, The 
discrepancies between these directives and orders led to constant reports that an order could not 
be carried out. 
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new front was to be defended to the last man.*’ Army Group South was to 
hold its entire front: and, after the imminent capture of Sevastopol, provide 
reserves from the Crimea. 

Army Group Centre was to proceed from the realization that large with- 
drawal movements could not be carried out because of the total loss of heavy 
weapons they would involve: ‘By the personal engagement of commanders-in- 
chief and all commanders and other officers, the troops are to be forced to 
defend their positions fanatically, regardless of any enemy breakthroughs on 
the flanks or in the rear,” The purpose of such resistance was to gain time to 
bring up reinforcements from the west and from Germany itself. Only when 
reserves had reached the positions in the rear could a withdrawal to them be 
considered. 

Beyond the measures Hitler had ordered, the commander-in-chief of the 
army ordered Army Group South on the left wing of Sixth Army to provide 
forces to take the pressure off Second Army near Kursk. 

As of 1 January 1942, five infantry divisions were to be transferred to Army 
Group Centre at one-week intervals. Moreover, regiments, battalions, and 
‘raiding parties’ consisting of home-defence troops from Germany were also to 
be sent east. Whatever could be dispensed with elsewhere was to be sent to the 
front by air. 

All these transports were affected by weather conditions and other difficul- 
ties which could not be overcome overnight. The army group did not expect 
help to arrive in time, and Field Marshal von Kluge offered to explain to Hitler 
the conflict between the order to hold the front and the means left to the army 
group. His aim was to achieve a more flexible conduct of the defence. Field 
Marshal von Bock, however, advised against such a trip to Hitler.©7 

Now Hitler returned to Bock’s request to be relieved of his duties for 
reasons of health and, through the commander-in-chief of the army, suggested 
that he submit a request for leave of absence, which was approved.®* Kluge 
assumed command of Army Group Centre. 

The following day, 19 December 1941, Hitler also relieved the commander- 
in-chief of the army of his duties. Field Marshal von Brauchitisch had been 
seriously ill several times during the past few weeks, but an additional reason 

“s Hider’s ‘hold-out order’, drawn up as OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (1 Op) No. 442182/41, 16 Dec. 
1941, BA-MA RW a/v. 578, according to a draft of operations dept., 15 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 
2/¥. 1327, fos. 90-1. Briefing of Army Group Centre with all envisaged transfers of troops in KTB 
ORW i. 1084-5 (110), copy Army High Command, 18 Dec. r9q1. 

‘6 Police and military guard units, Labour Service, and other rear-area services. See e.g. 
Winterstein and Jacobs, General Meindl, 59 ff. On the use of the Luftwaffe units cf. sect. E.1.2(6) 
at n. &g1 (Boog), 

‘7 Hitler’s arguments were also his own, and he could therefore expect that no new decisions 


in favour of the army group would be taken: H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 18 Dec. 1941, fo. 144, BA-MA 
RH 19 Il/122. 


4 Bock, Tagebuch, 179-80 (17, 18 Dec. 1941), BA-MA N 22/9. Bock seems not to have meant 
this very seriously; he was more concerned about securing a statement by Hitler that he had not 
relieved him because of failure. That was indeed not the case, otherwise Hitler would not have 
made Bock C.-in-C. of Army Group South a little later. 
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for his inability to meet the demands of his post was that, besides constant 
arguments to find compromises between Hitiler’s directives and the intentions 
of the general staff, new tensions were arising from the fact that the command- 
ers in the field were increasingly making demands which he did not actually 
have the power to approve. Though only indirectly connected with the crises 
of command at the front, Brauchitsch’s dismissal marked the conclusion of a 
conflict that had been smouldering ever since the debate about the senior 
command structure of the Wehrmacht before the war. To describe that 
conflict would go beyond the scope of the present study. It should be noted, 
however, that Hitler’s purpose in removing Brauchitsch was quite certainly 
not to eliminate a possible representative of the internal resistance or to deal 
with military insubordination, as had to be assumed initially in the case of 
Rundstedt. In Hitler’s eyes Brauchitsch was simply a man who had failed to 
inform him and to react fast enough in a crisis. That he himself was respon- 
sible for this failure and, with his intervention in all matters concerning the 
field army from the planning of operations down to tactical details, had 
constantly countermanded Brauchitsch’s orders was surely due in the final 
analysis to his desire to command the army even at the functional level. But 
neither the commanders-in-chief at the front nor the chief of the Army 
General Staff, not to mention other advisers, seem to have regarded 
Brauchitsch as indispensable. Hitler’s demands that he be informed directly 
about developments at the front, and the acceptance of operational directives 
bypassing the Army High Command, show that the army had begun to adjust 
to the wishes of its supreme commander.*” 

To Hitler a commander-in-chief of the army must have seemed unneces- 
sary. He took the operational decisions himself; he kept the apparatus of the 
general staff; and he already communicated directly with front commanders in 
difficult situations. He had just now ‘showr’ the army that he alone knew how 
to overcome all obstacles, mobilize the defence potential of the country, and 
put the Luftwaffe in the right place. The ‘buffer’ between the front and Hitler, 
between Haider and Hitler, and in the final analysis between friction-points in 
the structure of the army itself, was worn out. In addition to his many other 
functions, Hitler now took over this one, but not in its entirety. 

Formally, the process was accomplished by Hitler’s declaration of 19 De- 
cember 1941 that he had decided to take over direct command of the army 
himself."" He placed the chief of the Army General Staff immediately under 


his reactivated conservative opposition to Hitler; the military opposition primarily in the 
staff of Army Group Centre is dealt with in a subsequent volume of the present work. 

 Hitler’s orders in BA-MA RH 2/v. 156; there also the following letters by Keitel and Halder. 
On 6 Dec. 1940, a5 a result of an incident, Hitler had clemanded the concentration of the conduct 
of the war as a whole in the Wehrmacht operations staff: KTB OKW i. 215. Cf. also Jodl’s efforts, 
evident in the memorandum on the continuation of the war against Britain, ibid. 212. The 
statement of Hitler's army adjutant, May. Engel, that Schmundt had pressed Hitler to take over 
command of the army himself cannot be considered decisive when compared with Halder’s rote 
in this development. Cf. KTB OK Wi. 1898. 
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himself and transferred all other powers of the Army High Command as the 
highest command and administrative authority to the chief of the Wehrmacht 
High Command, Field Marshal Keitel, who was to exercise them on his 
behalf. This first directive was overridden as early as 21 December, when 
Hitler reserved the right to issue direct orders concerning fundamental ques- 
tions to the chief of army armament programmes and commander of the 
training army, as well as to the head of the army personnel office. Moreover, 
Hitler reserved the right to use his adjutants for special tasks, as he had done 
before; they were to maintain close contact with a newly established office 
called the ‘Army High Command Staff’. This staff was the former adjutant’s 
office of the commander-in-chief of the army. It now served to co-ordinate 
army matters within the framework of Keitel’s overall activities. It was to 
maintain contact with the chief of the Army General Staff and remained an 
office of the army which, in economic matters, was attached to the general 
staff, 

Along with all his new burdens, the chief of the Army General Staff, who 
was the person most strongly affected by these changes, evidently saw an 
opportunity for himself to bring about decisions immediately that affected the 
conduct of the war as a whole, a chance of wielding influence in a manner 
approaching that of a theoretical ‘chief of the Reich generat staff’. On 41 
December, however, Keitel effectively blocked such ambitions by ordering 
that in official communications between the Army High Command and the 
Wehrmacht High Command on all questions affecting the Wehrmacht as a 
whole, in military or non-military areas, ali submissions and reports for Hitler 
were to be channelled exclusively through the relevant office and departmental 
heads of the Wehrmacht High Command. 

An indication of Halder’s possible ambition was a letter he wrote on 25 
December 1941 to the commanders-in-chief of the army groups, armies, and 
armoured armies, the commanders of the armoured groups, and the military 
governors on Brauchitsch’s departure. “To prevent rumours’, Halder empha- 
sized that Brauchitsch had been seriously ill, and his physical decline had also 
affected his mental vigour. For that reason he had requested Hitler to relieve 
him of his duties and grant him leave of absence. Hitler had also granted 
furlough to Field Marshals von Bock and von Rundstedt for reasons of health, 
‘after a personal, cordial exchange of views’. Halder explained that Hirtler’s 
assumption of command represented a clear strengthening of the position of 
the army: ‘We can and should be proud that the Fihrer himself is now at the 
head of our army.’ 

Hitler had already taken over de facto the most important activity of the 
commander-in-chief of the army, the selection of personnel to fill the senior 
military positions, as the relief of the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
South, without previous consultation with Brauchitsch, had demonstrated. 
That Hitler would carry out such measures without considering earlier meri- 
torious service became evident on 20 December 1941, when Guderian, whom 
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he greatly valued as a soldier, reported that he was not prepared to transmit 
Hitler’s ‘hold-on order’ verbatim to his units.*' 

Several factors were involved in this decision. To explain them it is necess- 
ary to consider the decision itself more closely. On the one hand, Guderian 
had a ‘direct line’ to Hitler, of which he occasionally made use, via Schmundt. 
On 18 December Halder, through Keitel and Jodl, learnt of conversations 
between Hitler and Guderian concerning an attack by 3rd and 4th Armoured 
Divisions designed to dispose of enemy forces near Aleksin and Odoevo.* 
Guderian rejected both actions. At the same time he transferred 4th Armoured 
Division to the area of Orel and 3rd Armoured Division south of Mtsensk 
as a reserve. He seems to have reported neither action to the army group, 
for on 20 December the group ordered that such rest and rehabilitation 
measures were to be reported in advance.*) In the further planning of 
withdrawal movements Guderian, as described, while under the command 
of Field Marsha) von Bock, refused to be deflected from his purpose and, 
in the face of all Hitler’s orders, referred to Brauchitsch’s consent of 13 
December. : 

As he agreed with Guderian and also enjoyed Hitler’s confidence, Bock had 
shown generosity and had even managed to cope with the difficulties pre- 
sented by the tearn of Guderian and Kluge, without having to resort to hard, 
direct orders in dealing with either of the two men, The fact that, seeking to 
understand Guderian, he occasionally exchanged views with Halder about 
Guderian’s ‘peculiarities’ and his attitude towards military obedience did not 
affect his high opinion of Guderian’s achievements as a military commander. 
The situation changed with Kluge’s appointment as commander-in-chief of 
the army group. 

On 19 December Kluge briefed Halder in detail on the situation, including 
the threatening penetration on the right wing of Fourth Army, which Kluge 
had not yet turned over to the general of mountain troops, Ludwig Kubler. 
There, shortly before in conversation with Hitler, Guderian had rejected an 
operation by 3rd and 4th Armoured Divisions. Hitler was also aware of 
Guderian’s requests to be permitted to withdraw to the prepared intermediate 
positions and of their rejection by Halder. Moreover, on this very day Hitler 
repeatedly ruled that no line was to be abandoned voluntarily until he had 
been informed that behind that line new positions had been prepared." It is 
therefore rather astonishing that Hitler should have listened to Guderian’s 
reports and proposals for several hours and have tried to convince him that it 


6 H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 19 Dec. 1941, fo. 147, BA-MA RH 19 Ii/122, Guderian, Panzer 
Leader, 126-7; Walde, Guderian, 155 ff.; 2. Pz.Armec/Ia, KTB, 19, 20 Dec. (941, BA-MA RH 21- 
2/277. Already on 17 Dec. Guderian had flatly refused to obey Bock’s order to withdraw units at 
division level or above only with his approval. Cf. the above-mentioned war diary of Second 
Armd. Army, 17 Dec. 1941. 

"2 Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1364 (Situation at Dubna’). 

3 2, Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 18-20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 277. 

‘4 Halder, Diaries, 1369-70 (20 Dec. 1941). 
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was absolutely necessary to hold the line that had been reached, in spite of the 
great losses involved. 

The lengthy instructions about details of the conduct of the fighting at the 
front as well as the basic, guidelines for the behaviour, equipment, and supplies 
of the troops, down to the encirclement of Leningrad and the matter of 
protective covering for locomotives, clearly show the topics which dominated 
Hitler’s attention that day. His suggestions, instructions, and orders, which, 
with regard to the solution of technical and personnel problems, came at least 
six months too late, were transmitted to the Army High Command the 
following day by teletype in a ‘Summary of the tasks of the army for the 
immediate future’.§'5 Again, and not for the last time, Hitler ordered positions 
to be held and defended to the last man, in order to gain time to improve the 
transport system and bring up reserves, remove equipment that could be 
repaired, and strengthen the rear lines by constructing strong points. All forces 
available in Germany and the west were to be directed to the eastern front, 
winter clothing for the troops was to be taken off prisoners and local civilians, 
and possible quarters for the advancing enemy were to be destroyed in areas 
to be evacuated.** 

Moreover, in this directive the greater use of allied forces, already suggested 
in Hitler’s directive of 15 December, was taken up again and explained in 
greater detail. Now Italy, Hungary, and Romania were to be induced ‘to 
provide strong forces for 1942 in good time, so that they can be brought up 
before the snow melts and can march to the front’. 

Problems which arose in the totally unprepared war economy as a result of 
call-ups and personnel transfers were to be solved by the use of prisoners of 
war, foreign civilian workers, and not least by forced labour in the concentra- 
tion camps.°? This part of the directive was already concerned with prepara- 
dons for the summer offensive of 1942. Let us return now to the acute crisis 
of December 1941. 

Hider’s order forbidding a withdrawal of the front, even in case of threaten- 
ing encirclement and the Joss of troops and material that this would involve, 
was repeated not only to Guderian but also to Kluge on 20 December. It 
especially concerned the further withdrawal of Second Armoured Army on its 
northern wing to prevent the gap between it and Fourth Army near Likhvin 
from becoming a danger. Kluge reported that under certain circumstances 


*s OK WAWFSvAbt. L IH Op to OKH/Op.Abt., 21 Dec. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1085-6 (111). 
The version in Halder (Diaries, 1369-70) contains a reading mistake by the teletype transmission 
office. 

66 This destruction had a military purpose in so far as the German troops needed quarters and 
were concentrated there, with the result that the areas in between could not be guarded. Stalin's 
destruction orders were based on the same idea. However, thanks to their better preparation and 
equipment, the Soviet troops were not dependent on permanent structures and frequently 
exploited the gaps in the German strong-point system. Cf. the regulation on operations in the 
winter (n. 580 above). 

or Cf. sect. TL.vi.5 at n. 392 (Miller). 
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events could be stronger than the will te resist them; Hitler should realize the 
consequences.°8 

During Guderian’s absence me chief of staff of Second Armoured Army 
informed the commander of the army group that the armoured army intended 
te withdraw to a prepared line and to establish a rallying-position behind the 
Oka. Moreover, he reported that 3rd and 4th Armoured Divisions had been 
withdrawn from the front. Field Marshal von Kluge came to the not un- 
founded conclusion that Second Armoured Army wished to withdraw to a 
position west of the Oka. Referring to Hitler’s order, he ordered the with- 
drawal of LHI Army Corps and XXXVI Armoured Corps to be halted at 
once. When Guderian’s deputy, General Schmidt, objected that the corps no 
longer had sufficient strength to fight, Kluge replied with understanding that 
in spite of binding orders commanding generals had to act according to the 
situation and that in the event of a successful enemy breakthrough positions 
simply could not be held any longer.“» The two corps were ordered to hold the 
general line from the upper Susha to east of Chern and Odoev. 

All the other armies and corps of the army group reported similar intentions 
to evacuate positions that could no longer be held, e.g. WII Army Corps, for 
which Kluge promised 600 replacements and air support in the next few days, 
in addition to limited assistance from the neighbouring XX Army Corps. 

The dispute about the withdrawal of Guderian’s army group took place by 
telephone between Kluge and Halder during the decisive days of Guderian’s 
absence. The new commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre was well aware 
that there could be no question of rigidly holding the front at any price. The 
critical question was essentially one of authority, and Kiuge was clearly an- 
gered that Guderian—at first with Brauchitsch’s consent, to which he referred, 
and now having obtained a decision from Hitler—seemed to be thinking only 
of the fate of the units under his own command. The insinuation that his 
armoured army wished to withdraw to positions in the rear without fighting 
was for Guderian a personal insult. Kluge’s judgement, in a conversation with 
Colonel Schmundt, that Guderian was exhausted and too pessimistic to 
practise his command was clearly aimed at obtaining his removal. 

After Guderian had received Hitler’s strict order to hold his positions, he 
briefed the corps under his command on the new situation and the discontinu- 
ation of the retrograde movement. On the southern wing of Second Army the 
enemy was mounting a powerful thrust towards the Tim, threatenlng Kursk 
and thus the communications with Sixth Army. In the area of Kaluga an 
unexpected attack began at the same time, forcing XXXXII Army Corps to 
withdraw—something Hitler and Halder had just rejected. 

But Halder stili believed that the attacks of the Red Army, whose poor 
training and equipment he had repeatedly stressed (on the assumption that the 
Germans were superior and that Soviet successes were due only to sheer 


™* H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 1g II/r22, fos. 656-7. 
¢ Jbid., fos. 156ff.; 2, Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/¥, 277. 
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numbers), would lose momentum and that it was necessary to hold out for 
only two weeks or so. He based his view on a tactically vague assessment of the 
enemy’s situation, as aerial reconnaissance provided no clear results and 
available infantry forces were not able to carry out significant reconnaissance 
because of the poor weather.** 

Enemy penetrations during the following days, until the end of the year, 
repeatedly confronted Army Group Centre with the same situation, in which 
decimated divisions had to be withdrawn by the corps or were simply lost, and 
the armies were requesting authorization from the army group for retrograde 
movements already begun, with Kluge arguing with Halder and Hitler, who 
finally relented in every instance when operational encirclements seemed 
inevitable. 

These disputes with Hitler’s headquarters, the results of which were con- 
stantly confronting the commanders in the field with serious conflicts of 
conscience, even extended to tactical movements, e.g. in the case of Guderian, 
who refused to obey the order forbidding him to withdraw LIT Army Corps 
and XXXXVII Armoured Corps behind the Susha-Oka line. That same day 
General Schmidt evacuated Livny on his own responsibility, which forced 
XXXXVII Armoured Corps to withdraw behind the Tim—Sosna line, a move 
that in turn affected the entire front of Second Armoured Army. 

Kluge pointed out to Halder the necessity of a retreat by XXXXVII Ar- 
moured Corps and promised the armoured army command that he would 
obtain Hitler’s approval ‘provided there is a clear determination to hold the 
Oka sector’. Guderian emphasized that no interference in his command would 
change the situation and requested to be relieved of his post, adding that he 
would have no objection to defending his actions at a court martial. Kiuge 
realized that the basic difference between Guderian’s and Hitler’s views of the 
situation was, in the long run, intolerable. 

This meant that the break between Hitler and Guderian was final, in spite 
of their agreement in the operational! area about the measures to be taken— 
measures which Kluge also advocated vis-a-vis Halder and Hitler. ‘The final 
disputes arose on 25 December on the question of the withdrawal of 
XXXXVII Armoured Corps and the evacuation of Cher, and because of 
Guderian’s statement that he commanded his army as his conscience dictated. 
Kluge, who shared this view of a commander’s responsibility, saw between it 
and the duty to carry out orders such a fundamental incompatibility that he 
informed Halder that ‘either he or I [must go}’. Guderian then gave up the 
struggle and requested to be relieved of his command, which Hitler ordered 
the same day. General Schmidt took over command of the army group. 


se EGr. Mitte/la, KTB, 21 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/122, p. 172. 

‘1 On 25 Dec. Kluge emphasized to Halder that he was basically of the same opinion as 
Guderian: the German troops could not simply let themselves be slaughtered. The dispute is 
recorded in detail in the war diaries of Army Group Centre and Second Armd. Army. Cf, also 
Reinhardt, Moskau, 2276; Guderian, Panzer Leader, 130 ff. 
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Although it is indisputable that the removal of a general would not have 
been effected any differently under Brauchitsch, the dismissal of Guderian 
highlighted the disappearance of the most important function of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army: to achieve and defend a consensus, especially in 
difficult situations. This was probably Halder’s aim in sending several trusted 
officers to the commands at the front and in the rear areas on 21 December 
1941 So as to ‘restore order and confidence’. 

The effects of Hitler’s assumption of direct command of the army on 
Halder’s position and work soon became evident. Halder’s daily oral report to 
Hitler——together with the head of the Wehrmacht transport department, the 
head of Wehrmacht communications, and the general-staff officer in charge of 
supply and administration—was not only extremely time-consuming; in the 
case of direct orders it left almost no time for consultation or for the collection 
of the necessary data." 

Halder shared his first insights into the new style of leadership with the 
chiefs of staff of the army groups and armies, who were to pass them on to 
their commanders-in-chief. In accordance with Hitler’s will, the senior com- 
mands (high commands of the army, army groups, and armies) were to 
conduct their operations with stricter discipline. The principle of simply 
issuing orders to subordinate units and leaving the execution to them, it was 
argued, had sometimes led to circumstances in which the intentions of the 
higher command had been jeopardized with serious effects on the situation as 
a whole. Therefore it was again necessary to issue clear, unequivocal orders. 
The higher command was to intervene decisively in detailed actions to ensure 
that the intended objective was reached: “The soldier’s duty to obey leaves no 
room for the sensibilities of subordinate commands; rather it requires the most 
rapid and best possible execution of orders as desired by the authority issuing 
them.’ The Army High Command would issue its orders accordingly, and 
Halder requested that the army groups and armies should do likewise. During 
the transition to a coherent defensive front, this required that they should 
concern themselves more with the tactical details of the situation. Only in this 
way could they ensure that orders were issued promptly and that they did not 
become dependent on subordinate commands. 

This represented the formal confirmation of the end of one of the most basic 
German military principles, ‘mission responsibility’. In effect the principle of 
providing every commander with all necessary support and equipment needed 
for him to carry out his mission indepenclently within the framework of the 
relevant directives and orders, trusting in his sound training, character, and 
ability, had been abandoned ever since the offensive drive by the German 
army in the east had come to a halt. In fact, however, this principle of 


* Halder, Diaries, 1371 (2t Dec. 1941). = CE Erfurth, Generalstab, 287 ff. 

4 Chef GenStdH/GZ/Op.Abr. (1) No. 10010/42, 6 Jan. 1942 (copy), BA-MA, 16. Armee, 
23408/6. The individual clements of this announcement can be traced in Halder’s war diary entries 
from the beginning of the war, but especially after #4 Dee. 1941. 
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command had already become a ‘pious myth’ with the development of 
modern communications and the increasing dependence of armies on air 
support. 

At the end of his appeal to his closest subordinates in the commands, 
Halder stressed the will and confidence of the top leadership, which would 
enable them to master the difficult situation: ‘We shall master it if we firmly 
seize the reins of command without consideration for inappropriate sensi- 
bilities, if the commands are entirely frank and truthful in their reports, and if 
a single will, the will of the Fiihrer, prevails from the highest levels down to the 
soldier at the front.’ 

Hitler too had demanded absolute honesty in reports in his first ‘basic order’ 
after assuming direct command of the army.® There he stated that every 
report was a contribution to the conduct of operations and thus could provide 
an impulse for important decisions. It must therefore be inspired by love of 
truth and conscientiousness, provide the leadership with a clear picture of the 
situation, or give an unequivocal answer to questions asked. Honest reporting 
of his own failure to fulfil his tasks and of his own mistakes did credit to a 
soldier. In conclusion Hitler demanded that all persons in positions of auth- 
otity should strive to achieve compliance with these principles; on the other 
hand, subordinates should know that reports would be required only when 
they were actually necessary, 

That was a point at which the rejection of the idea of ‘mission responsibility’ 
overlapped with required reporting practice. The demands meant that the 
various military staffs would have to be able to provide data, position loca- 
tions, information on troop units, and similar details at any time of the day or 
night. As the completely shattered larger formations were often not able to 
provide data on the strength of their smaller units at the moment when a 
report was demanded and, moreover, requirements with regard to indispens- 
able units behind the front differed depending on their location, and no 
reporting procedure could prevent ‘unclear items’ from being concealed, this 
system inevitably came to resemble more and more a form of harassment, and 
those who had to carry out its provisions increasingly saw no purpose in the 
complicated procedure.“ On the contrary, some commands seem to have 
taken the opportunity to report to Halder, often in extreme detail and at great 
length, their losses, shortages of equipment and supplies, and demands, 


®5 Der Fuhrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht: Grundsatzticher Befehl tiber 
Meidewesen [The Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces: Fundamentat Order 
on Reporting}, 26 Dec. 1941 (see n. 578 above). 

6 With some irony the chief of staff of Army Group North transmitted these new demands, 
justified by ‘a certain change’ after Hitler’s assumption of command of the army, to the chiefs of 
staff of Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies on 3 Jan. 1942: BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/8; transmis- 
sion by chief of staff of Sixteenth Army to the corps chiefs of stuff on 5 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 16. 
Armee, 23468/6. The reports of the armies, supported by maps, were to be submitted three times 
a month and were truly colourful works of art that had to include details of forward strong points 
down to platoon level. Changes between the stipulated dates were to be reported daily. H.Gr. 
Nord/Ta, ibid. 
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repeatedly raised in vain, of which he was already aware and which often set 
in motion a time-consuming process of essentially pointless requests, rejec- 
tions, excuses, and improvisations. The fact that Hitler was now in a position 
to direct individual battalions and even tanks did not relieve field commands 
of their responsibilities, but the impression arose that, after the elimination of 
the ‘intermediate level’ represented by the commander-in-chief of the army, 
Hitler himself was now to blame for all grievances. Earlier excuses—best 
expressed in the phrase ‘If the Fiihrer knew . . .’, which had almost achieved 
the status of a slogan—could no longer be put forward. 


(iii) THE FIGHTING RETREAT OF ARMY GROUP CENTRE UNTIL THE 
STABILIZATION OF THE FRONT 


The difficulties Guderian had foreseen ir: bringing up 4th Armoured Division 
under the command of XXIV Armoured Corps as a result of road condi- 
tions-—deep snowdrifts which could not be kept cleared for long—prevented 
this unit from closing the gap in the front east of Likhvin. Other troops that 
had been brought up had to withdraw to Sukhinichi. By the end of the year 
LHI Army Corps also had to abandon Belev. This development created a 
broad opening for a thrust towards Sukhinichi by the attacking Soviet Forty- 
ninth and Fiftieth Armies. “he way seemed to be open for the southern arm 
of the planned large-scale encirclement operation against Army Group 
Centre.*7 

On the left wing of the defensive front of Army Group Centre, Ninth Army 
under Colonel-General Strauss had come to a temporary halt in the Staritsa 
position. From 25 December, however, the threat became so clear that Kluge 
considered separating the armoured units from Armoured Groups 3 and 4 to 
create a mobile reserve.** In the area of VI and XXIII Army Corps especially 
there were increasing indications of an imminent attack. The army command 
was ordered to halt before reaching the Volga—Gzhatsk line, to which it had 
requested permission to withdraw. While Kluge considered this request justi- 
fied, Halder rejected the idea of a ‘middle line’ between remaining in the old 
positions and early withdrawal. He still expected a large operational break- 
through which would confront the entire army group with the question of its 
own survival.69 


“7 For Soviet operational plans and the organization of units for the deployment ef. seet. II.n. 
10 atn. 292 (Hoffmann). 

68 On 24 Dec. 1941 Hitler had already authorized Kluge to withdraw the centre and the right 
wing of Fourth Army westwards until the danger of XIJ{ and XI! Army Corps being cut off had 
been eliminated: OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 1755/41, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327. fo. 95. 
Moreover, in accordance with this order, air units were to be withdrawn from the war against 
Britain and prepared for short-term service in the east, depending on the situation of Army 
Groups Centre or North (OKWAWVFSt/Abt. L (Op) No. 442243/41), in supplement to the 
directive of 18 Dec. 1941. 

o> H.Gr. Mitte/la, KTB, 25 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH (9 II/122, fos. 208-9; Halder, Dianes, 1373 
(25 Dec. 1941): ‘Ninth Army begins to crumble.’ 
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Starting on 26 December, a major Soviet attack with strong armoured forces 
was directed against the sector held by V Army Corps. Penetrations were 
achieved, and Colonel-General Hoepner expressed his doubts as to whether it 
would be possible to hold the position there. On 26 December Colonel- 
General Strauss also reported that the enemy was in a position to penetrate his 
left wing. On 29 December the pressure on XXXXIII and LVII Army Corps 
became so strong that the army group wanted to withdraw Fourth Army and 
the corps of Armoured Group 4 on the right wing to a line from Vereya to west 
of Kaluga in order to shorten the front and create reserves. The bulk of VI 
Army Corps was wiped out near Staritsa; as of 31 December, here too a wide 
gap opened in the German front for the enemy’s thrust to Rzhev. On 2 
January, even in this situation, Hitler insisted that Ninth Army should remain 
where it was. The front of XX Army Corps near Borovsk had to be held under 
all circumstances; Fourth Armoured Army had to transfer units for this 
purpose even if that endangered its own front.%° Borovsk was lost, and all 
attempts to close the gap failed. 

By this time the enemy had already achieved a breakthrough in the front of 
Ninth Army north-west of Rzhev and the army was in danger of having its rear 
lines of communication cut. But that danger was considerably greater for XX 
Army Corps north of the penetration near Borovsk, which was threatened with 
encirclement by enemy forces turning north. That would have represented a 
successful breakthrough on a broad front of a thrust aimed directly at Vyazma; 
even more serious, an inner arm for the planned great envelopment of Army 
Group Centre would have been able to achieve the desired objective. On 6 
January Colonel-General Hoepner requested permission to withdraw the 
corps, but in vain. After waiting unti] 8 January for authorization of the 
decision, which he considered absolutely essential, he ordered the break-out of 

his corps, which had been cut off from its supplies, at noon that day on his own 
responsibility. Neither Kluge nor Halder agreed with this step. That same 
night Hitler relieved Hoepner of his duties and demanded that he be dis- 
charged dishonourably from the army.®" 

Fourth Army Headquarters next requested permission to withdraw in order 
to gain enough forces to protect the threatened main supply-route from 

*° From 1 Jan. 1942 Armd. Groups 3 and 4 were designated armoured armies; Third Armd. 
Army was placed under Ninth Army on 3 Jan. Hitler’s insistence on holding Borovsk was due to 
agreement with ‘his gentlemen’, especially Halder, at least according to the war diary of Army 
Group Centre, BA-MA RH 19 II/122, fos. 260ff. On the situation of Ninth Army, AOK o/ 
Fi. Abt, KTB, | Jan.-31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA 21520/1, indicates that Col.-Gen. Strau$, with the 
consent of the army group, attempted to evade this directive by the formula ‘withdrawals forced 
by the enemy’. 

‘ Hoepner was dishonourably discharged from the army only after 20 July 1944: Chales de 
Beaulieu, Hoepner, 242 ff. Cf. also AOK 4, KTB, BA-MA RH 20-4/281; Pz.AQK 4, KTB, BA-MA 
RH 21-4/50, both under § Jan. 1942. Kluge’s report, like Guderian’s case, pointed out that the 
order had been given independently and that it had been issued without notification to the army 
group. Hoepner’s successor was Gen. Richard Ruoff, unul then general commanding V Army 


Corps. The chief of staff of the armoured army, Col. Walter Chales de Beaulieu, was also relieved 
of his duties. On Hoepner in general cf. Biicheler, Hoepner, here 165 ff. 
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Roslavl to Yukhnov.*3? Hitler approved a withdrawal between Ugra and Luza; 
along the line Zubovo-Tavarkovo—Medyn a new front was to be established 
and secured, 

Beyond the intended use of the forces of Fourth Army, whose timely arrival 
he did not expect, Hitler also ordered units to be airlifted from the rear to 
Yukhnov or another appropriate landing-place along that road. In addition, 
units becoming available from the area north of Kaluga were to launch an 
attack in the general direction of Zubovo.%3 

For the moment the situation in Sukhinichi—encircted since 2g December, 
supplied by air, assigned the role of an ‘Alcazar’ of the eastern front in Hitler’s 
view of the war and thus forbidden to surrender—remained unclear. As the 
Soviet Tenth Army did not subject the town to a thoroughly prepared assault 
but attacked it repeatedly though without success in passing, on the way to the 
operational objectives of Kirov and Vyazma, the fighting in this area continued 
until the end of January. 

On 11 January Hitler received the commander-in-chief of the army group 
before issuing a new directive for it on 12 January." The views of both men, 
like that of Halder, were based on the belief that for every day that stubborn 
resistance was continued more time would be gained for restoring the situa- 
tion in the sector of Army Group Centre, The closure of existing gaps in the 
front was to be achieved by defensive and offensive measures, As in January, 
Hitler still assumed that sufficient forces could be remnoved from the less 
threatened sectors. 

Second Army, in whose sector the situation had unexpectedly stabilized— 
the feared offensives against Orel and Kursk had not taken place—was now 
once more under the command of Colonel-General Freiherr yon Weichs, and 
was placed under Army Group South. Only the greatly weakened units of 
Higher Command XXXV remained. 

Second Armoured Army was to withdraw the strongest possible forces from 
its eastern-front sector and attack the flank of the Soviet Tenth Army near 
Sukhinichi, the objective being to reduce the size of the penetration and relieve 
pressure on Sukhinichi, whose defenders were to tie down the enemy. The 
forces of LIT] Army Corps south of Belev were also to defend their positions 
‘till the last possible moment’. 

The task of Fourth Army remained to keep the supply-route from Roslavl to 
Medyn open. But there too the holding of the new position was no longer 
demanded in the same terms. 

After closing the penetration north of Medyn by an attack, Fourth Army 


™ Halder, Diaries, 1384-5 (8, 9 Jan. 1942); AOK 4/la, KTB, 8 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 
20-4/281. 


"3 Fithrer order, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (QM) No. 420013/42, 9 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/ 


1327, fos. 96-7. For the mission of one such unit quickly thrown into battle cf. Winterstein and 
Jacobs, Gerteral Meindl, 59 ff. 


‘4 Halder, Diaries, 1386 {11 Jan. 1942); Hitler’s directive: OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (7) No. 
420020/42, 12 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v, 1327, fos. y8 ff. 
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was free, if necessary, to withdraw to a line between Medyn and Vereya Ruza, 
Forces were to be placed at the disposal of the army group as rapidly as 
possible. 

Ninth Army was to cut off the penetration west of Rzhev and maintain 
contact with Army Group North south of Ostashkov. 

A demand to hold the respective front sectors unconditionally and inflexibly 
is no longer found in these orders, with the exception of Sukhinichi. With a 
concluding sentence Hitler indicated the imminent withdrawal to ‘winter 
positions’: to increase the mobility of the ‘parts of the army group facing the 
enemy’, all equipment not necessary for the actual fighting was to be with- 
drawn from the forward area of combat.%5 

Permission for Army Group Centre to commence retrograde movements 
could no longer be avoided. The reserves from Germany that Hitler had 
assumed would be available did not reach the front in time or in sufficient 
strength, and the approved measures to shorten the front did not yield 
the envisaged units capable of offensive operations. On 15 January, after 
permission had already been given in isolated cases, Hitler had to order 
Army Group Centre to withdraw Fourth Army and the two northern ar- 
moured armies to a line east of Yukhnov, Gzhatsk, and Zubtsov and north of 
Rzhev.* The road between Yukhnov and Rzhev was to be secured as a lateral 
connection. This line was to be held against all attacks.’ This order was due 
not only to the urging of Army Group Centre and the armies on the left wing; 
it also took into account Halder’s ideas aiming at an ‘active solution’, i.e. 
offensive actions to improve the situation at Rzhev.5* This possibility had also 
been proposed by the commander-in-chief of Ninth Army, in opposition to 
Kluge. 

As a condition for the withdrawal to this winter line, Hitler accordingly 
demanded that the gap west of Rzhev should be closed, which would cut off 
the northern arm of the Soviet encirclement operation against Vyazma. The 
two other offensive tasks contained in the directive of 12 January, securing the 
gap north of Medyn and reopening the supply-route between Roslavl and 


*3 Pz.AOK 2/la, KTB, 13 Jan. t942, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 876, 877; Der Fiihrer und Oberste 
Befehishaber der Wehrmacht, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (D No. 420020/42, 12 Jan. 1942, to Army 
Group Centre, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, fos. 98 ff.: “To increase the mobility of elements of the army 
facing the enemy, ali equipment not needed for combat’ was ‘to be sent back’. This indicates that 
a further withdrawal was expected. 

%6 Der Fihrer und Ober-Befehishaber des Heeres/GenStdH/Op.Abr. (1) No. 420021/42, 15 
Jan. 1942, carbon copy in BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, fos. 101 ff; printedin in KT'B OKW ii/2. 1268- 
9. For the individual shortenings of the front wrested from Hitler cf. Halder, Diaries, 1387-8 (13, 
14 Jan. 1942); Reinhardt, Moskau, 246-7, with sources for the armies affected. Strauf requested 
permission to resign his command on 1§ Jan. after the army group had issued a tactical order to 
XXII Army Corps over the head of the army command, and noe because of Hitler’s directive. 
Reinhardt’s interpretation (Moskau, 247) is mistaken. 

7 Halder, Diaries, 1387 (13 Jan. 1942}. 

&8 ‘Active solution’, Halder, KTB iii. 384 (not in trans.); GroBmann, Rshew, 33 ff.; AOK o/la, 
KTB, BA-MA 21§20/1, and Die Winterschlacht bei Rshew [The Winter Battle of Rzhev], report 
of Pz.AOK 3, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 138. 
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Yukhnoy, were not abandoned, nor was the order to Second Armoured Army 
to relieve Sukhinichi. The withdrawal was to be carried out in easy stages; 
material losses were to be kept to a mininaum and all transport facilities and 
possible lodging for the enemy destroyed. 

Hitler’s first order to ‘pull back a major sector of the front’, as he himself 
expressed jt, was to be carried out in such a way that it would be dominated 
by ‘the feeling of superiority of the troops over the enemy and their fanatical 
will to inflict as much damage and injury on him as possible’. Halder 
likewise concerned himself with the psychological effects of the order to 
withdraw, but he sought to attribute a certain dejection among the troops in 
the face of the enemy’s strong position to the report procedures of the 
intelligence officers. In a directive to the chiefs of staff of the army groups, 
armies, and corps on 17 January 1942 he observed that the large number of 
encmy units reported had a certain paralysing effect which clashed with the 
sense of superiority of the troops. He continued: ‘It is not acceptable that a 
command should succumb to an obsession with figures which only empha- 
sizes the large number of units on the enémy’s side and the present decline of 
fighting power on our side.’ In providing a picture of the situation an exaggera- 
tion of the importance of the number of enemy units should be avoided. 
Intelligence staff were to be trained accordingly. “Then there will be an end to 
the situation—which is quite unacceptable to the German general staff, when 
time and again the fighting spirit and toughness of our troops have put to 
shame the worried number-worshippers in the staffs.” This remark, made with 
an eye to Hitler’s accusations, seems rather questionable in view of past 
developments and the many weeks of disputes about authorization of with- 
drawals which had in any case already been carried out and which were 
sometimes nothing other than panic-stricken flight. It should also be remem- 
bered that not only the commander-in-chief of Army Group South, but also 
Colonel-Generals Hoepner and Guderian, the commanding generals Graf von 
Sponeck and Freiherr von Gablenz CAXVII Army Corps), and on 15 January 
also the commanders-in-chief of Army, Group North and Ninth Army, had 
either already been removed from their commands or had requested to be 
relieved of their duties. The last-mentioned officer eventually decided to 
resign his command because of a dispute with Kluge. In fact this directive did 
not prevent any command from continuing to quote relevant figures on the 
enemy's strength in support of its accusations that insufficient forces were 
being provided to carry out the assigned tasks. 

Under the new commander-in-chief of Ninth Army, General Walter Model, 
Hitler’s first demand—-that the enemy must be thrown back at Rzhey—was 
fulfilled after unsuccessful attempts on 21 January. The Soviet Thirty-ninth 


69 See n. 636 above. 
“0 Directive of Chef GenStdH No. 10/42 regarding assessment of enemy’s situation, 17 


Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/287; remark of chief of staff of Fourth Army for his Ic: ‘Poor 
Helmdach.” 
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Anny was pushed back near Sychevka; on 23 January contact was re-estab- 
lished between XXIM Army Corps in the north and VI Army Corps south of 
the penetration.™' The defensive battles of Ninth Army along this front against 
Soviet attacks on both sides, thinly held at first, becarne in the end a German 
encirclement operation towards the south-west. 

XXIV Armoured Corps, which had regrouped after receipt of Hitler’s order 
on 13 January, was given the task of breaking the encirclement of Sukhinichi 
on the southern wing of the army group with forces of Second Armoured 
Army. The corps now had 18th and 4th Armoured Divisions, 208th Infantry 
Division, newly arrived parts of 339th Infantry Division, and three ‘groups’ .*” 
After the preparatory attack by the armoured corps caught the enemy by 
surprise On 38 January, it was instructed to advance rapidly to Sukhinichi. 
From the very start it was not assumed that the town could be held, but it was 
necessary to await Hitler’s decision. On 21 January Hitler wanted to thrust 
beyond Sukhinichi to cut off the enemy forces along the supply-route between 
Roslavl and Yukhnov, and he promised an attack group from Fourth Army 
from the area around Yukhnov to provide support: however, Fourth Army 
headquarters indicated that this could be provided only after a delay of at least 
ten days. Owing to heavy losses and a temperature of —44°C, the armoured 
army was by no means certain that it would be able to hold the town or, as 
ordered on 22 January, decisively defeat the enemy there. Because of heavy 
counter-attacks on the flanks of the thrust ic was possible to advance only with 
a pointed wedge of two battalions of 216th and 208th Infantry Divisions. On 
24 January they and several tanks of 18th Armoured Division were able to link 
up with the point of the break-out effort by the “Group von Gilsa’. Losses in 
securing the narrow corridor to the town, estimated at 200 dead and wounded 
a day, forced the abandonment of the town on 28 January, after the wounded 
had been evacuated and demolition, mainly of the railway facilities, had been 
prepared. Even an order from Hitler to hold the town if at all possible, using 
artillery if necessary, thereby relieving pressure on Fourth Army, did not 
change the situation, any more than a later appeal by Halder, who considered 
that abandoning Sukhinichi after the great moral victory of relieving it would 
be too great a loss.*43 Field Marshal von Kluge ordered the annihilation of the 


“! For the source see 1. 638. 

‘2 2. Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 13 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 876, 877. No formation had all its 
established units left. Divisions were broken up according to need: this was the origin of the 
‘groups’ named after their commanders. After the arrival of Col.-Gen. Freiherr von Weichs on 15 
Jan. 1942 Col.-Gen. Schmidt handed over command of Second Army. 

“1 Haider, Diaries, 1395 (28 Jan. 1942). Hitler’s demand for more pressure on Sukhinichi was 
repeated in the following days, with the promise of priority in assigning replacements. Second 
Armd. Army was to receive 1,000 men daily, but they could not be brought-up without endanger- 
ing supply transports; thus only two companies could be created: 2. Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 24, 29 
Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 876, 877. Hitler's decree to the ‘Soldaten der Kampfe um 
Szuchinitschi’ [Soldiers of the Sukhinichi battles], 27 Jan. 1942, is in BA-MA RH 20-4/287m, fo. 
241. 
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enemy forces which had penetrated the area west and north-west of Bolkhov 
to be given priority over the tying down of forces at Sukhinichi.“4 

On 30 January the army group command saw the approach of catastrophe 
for Ninth Army, requiring intervention by Second Armoured Army, as the 
enemy was already 100 kilometres north-west of Smolensk at Velizh and 
Beloe. For this action 3rd:Armoured Division, which had completed the 
restoration of the situation around Kursk, and parts of 211th Infantry Division 
along the railway line were available. On the other hand, the chance also 
presented itself of destroying the Soviet Sixty-first Army south-west of 
Belev.“5 Neither operation was carried out, in spite of Hitler’s repeatedly 
expressed wishes. On the contrary, the supplying of explosive charges and 
detonators ordered by the Army High Command for the destruction of the 
artillery of the German units in the event of a forced withdrawal was con- 
tinued. On 30 January the army group ordered Second Armoured Army to 
give priority to tying down strong enemy forces at Sukhinichi, and to subordi- 
nate its offensive task to that purpose.™* 

In spite of repeated, fierce enemy attacks, the situation of Second Armoured 
Army stabilized, and isolated thrusts led to defensive successes against the 
Soviet Sixty-first Army in the sector of XXXXVII Armoured Corps. On 13 
February information was received from spies that the Soviet Third Army was 
going to suspend its attack. Optimism resulting from the belief that the 
situation was now under control became so strong that arguments between the 
commands of the armoured army and the army group on 13 February were no 
longer concerned with a withdrawal but with an offensive operation against 
Kirov; however, no clear orders could be obtained as the Army High Com- 
mand and Hitler reserved the right to make all decisions. Colonel-General 
Schmidt commented: ‘Difficile est, satiram non scribere [It is difficult not to 
write a satire]. The tactical planning of the army concentrated on closing the 
gaps in the front. With a total of forty-five combat-ready tanks and an addi- 
tional forty-four undergoing repairs, and with the troops exhausted and battle- 
weary, while replacements were often not ready for action, nothing more 
could be expected. Improving forward positions took second place to the 
establishment of secure lines of communication against the muddy conditions 
of spring. Again the remote, complicated command stnucture restricted initia- 
tive, e.g. in the offensive to the north repeatedly demanded by Hitler west of 


4 Order H.Gr .Mitte/la No. 750/42, 27 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/287m, fos. 234 ff.; H.Gr. 
Mitte/la No. 813/42, 30 Jan. 1942, to 2, Pz.Armee, ibid, 288, fo. 97. 

“4s Cf. enemy intelligence sheet AQK 4/Ic No. 2/42, 27 Jan. 1942, in which Vyazma and 
Smolensk were mentioned as the enemy’s objectives: BA-MA RH 20-4/288, fo. 97; on the 
strategic effects of the attack on Sukhinichi from a Soviet perspective cf. sect. 1.1.53 at nm. 398 
below (Hoffmann), and Reinhardt, Moskau, 250. 3rd Armd. Div, was placed under Anny Group 
South. 

“6 Order, 20 Jan. 1942, H.Gr, Mitte Ja beer. Zerstérladungen far Geschiitze (re demolition 
charges for artillery pieces}, BA-MA RH 20-4/288, fo. 48. Cf. also n. 638 above. 
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Sukhinichi, for which 3rd Armoured Division was to be made available, It now 
consisted of a battalion of eleven tanks, an infantry battalion of two com- 
panies, a sapper battalion of two companies, an artillery battalion of six guns, 
four anti-tank guns (self-propelled), and a motor-cycle rifle battalion. Army 
headquarters enquired with good reason how a decisive operation was to be 
carried out with these units.%7 

The uncertainty of the commanders was evident at a conference held on 9 
March at the headquarters of Second Anmoured Army, at which all command- 
ing generals presented their opinions to the commander-in-chief of the army 
group. They had reservations about Kluge’s demand to pull forces out of the 
front for rehabilitation. Nevertheless, Kluge insisted that the view that this 
could not be done was not acceptable. The wishes of the Army High Com- 
mand had to be met. His personal opinion, however, was that the enemy 
would force the high command to change their plans.“* This revealing remark 
completely confirmed the impression which Second Armoured Army and 
other headquarters had gained in the past months: that correct command 
decisions were not being supported with sufficient vigour towards higher levels 
of authority. 

While the danger to the outer wings of the army group had been warded off 
by the middle of February, threatening situations still developed, especially for 
Fourth Army. After the penetration by the Soviet Thirty-ninth Army west of 
Rzhev had been sealed off, that army and XI Cavalry Corps remained in the 
rear area of Ninth Army and Fourth Armoured Army. Together with increas- 
ingly strong partisan groups, now under firm military command, they threat- 
ened the rear communication lines of both German armies. 

Since the breakthrough at the boundary with Fourth Armoured Army north 
of Medyn and the simultaneous thrust by the Soviet I Guards Cavalry Corps, 
Fourth Army had been in danger of being encircled. The vital supply-route 
between Roslavl and Yukhnov was threatened and the railway line from 
Bryansk to Vyazma cut. Since 18 January 1942 the thrust into the rear of the 
‘winter position’ of Fourth Army had resulted in the isolation of four army 
corps in the area of Yukhnov and forced the army constantly to shift its forces 
to threatened sectors of the front. This led its commander-in-chief—since 20 
January General Gotthard Heinrici—to assess the situation very pessimisti- 
cally.° On 1 February he expressed his doubts that it would be possible to 
lead the army out of its present situation. In contrast, however, the chief of his 
general staff and his first general-staff officer reported to the army group their 
conviction that such an effort would succeed. The new chief of staff of Fourth 


“7 2, Pz.Armee/la, KTB, 13, 19 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-2/876, 877. For the following, ibid., 
9 Mar. 1942. 

“# Tbid., 9 Mar. 1942. 

9 Kluge’s successor, Gen. Kiibler, had not felt equal to the task and had been relieved: 
situation assessment Chef AOKg, 1 Feb. 1942, 10.10 a.m., BA-MA RH 20-4/288, Halder, Diares, 
1397 {28 Jan.~2 Feb. 1942). 
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Army-—since 17 January Colonel Julius von Bermuth®*—remarked to Halder 
that theoretically one could say that Fourth Army was lost, but it still had the 
will to keep fighting. The important thing was to reduce the salient somewhat 
but to hold the road between Yukhnov and Gzhatsk at all costs.®st 

On 3 February the situation was improved and a continuous front restored 
by the closing of the gap between Fourth Army and ¥X Army Corps of Fourth 
Armoured Amny. 

The most prominent feature of this phase of the winter battle of Fourth 
Army—more than was true of the other atmies of Army Group Centre in 
comparable situations—-was the necessity not only to defend itself on pocket- 
like front sectors in all directions, but, at the same time, also to master new 
dangers to supply-lines and strong points in its rear area. The first major 
airborne operation of the Red Army had created a situation that could cer- 
tainly not be dealt with by the remaining security forces alone.*s? 

The enemy forces identified on 12 February behind Fourth Armoured Army 
in the area of Vyazma, and especially along the railway line from Vyazma 
westward, may not have been able to mount any major independent opera- 
tions, but fighting them was difficult. Recruitment from the local population 
Jed to strong concentrations, especially in the area of Bryansk. Intelligence 
indicated, however, that although the regular units concerned themselves with 
the organization and training of the partisans, in some cases they rejected their 
attempts to join the Red Army. On 21 January Fourth Army reacted to this 
situation by ordering the immediate strengthening of the defences of all supply 
installations and transport centres, and the detention and imprisonment of all 
male residents between 16 and §0 years of age. They were to be released after 
the area had been pacified.* In addition to fighting units in the rear area, 
which were combined in March under the commander of Rear Army Area 
Centre to form a ‘Group Schenckendorff (parts of roth and r1th Armoured 


‘s° His predecessor, Maj.-Gen. Giinther Blumentritt, took over the position of deputy chief of 
Army General Staff for operations from Lt.-Gen. Paulus. 

8! Heinrici’s report can be inferred from the records of the conference between Kiuge and 
Heinrici, 31 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/288, fo. 110. Evidently he wanted to evacuate the entire 
salient, which would have ruled out any prospect of closing the gap at Medyn and establishing 
contact with Fourth Armd, Army. The dissenting opinion of a chief of the general staff in a crisis 
can seldom be documented so clearly: ibid., 1 Feb. 1942, fos. 134-5; conversation between 
Bernuth and Haldcr, ibid. fo. 135; Halder, Dianes, 1396 (31 Jan. 1942). Heinrict wanted, in 
agreement with Kluge, to withdraw behind the Ugra. Cf. Reinhardt, Moskau, 251-2, with 
additional sources. 

‘st First indications of a Soviet concentration of transport aircraft for airborne and paratroop 
operations on 13 Jan. 1942: AOK 4/la, KTB, 13 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/281, with confirmed 
annexe ibid. in 286, Reinhardt, ‘Luftlandungen’. On similar operations in the sector of Army 
Group North and at Demyansk cf. sect. I].1.1¢g) at n. 698. 

83 Report 537th Army Signal Reg., 23 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/287, fo. 108. According to 
this report, the staff of the partisans in Mitkino called itself the ‘staff of the Soviet Twenty-third 
Army’, Elements of Soviet 6th Inf. Div., §th Cavalry Div., and 6th Airborne Brg. were identified 
in the rear area of Fourth Armd. Army. The order of Fourth Army headquarters of 21 Jan. was 
limited to the combat area up to rokm, behind the front on 23 Jan. 1941 and to the ‘area in and 
north of the forest of Bogorodiskaya occupied by paratroops and partisans”: ibid., fos. 76, 107. 
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Divisions still in fighting condition, the staff of 221st Division with troops), 
mounted detachments and the already approved ‘native’ security forces were 
organized.*s 

As, in addition to the usually young civilians, escaped prisoners of war were 
to be found among the recruited partisans, Fourth Army headquarters issued 
a directive to the troops on the treatment of prisoners taken in the rear area. 
All ‘newly conscripted soldiers and civilians, former Red Army soldiers, and 
regular sofdiers fighting in organized units’ were to be treated in principle as 
prisoners and sent to prisoner collection-points ‘in order to neutralize the 
propaganda of the commissars and politruks and make the fighting easier for 
our troops’. Persons suspected of being partisans were to be turned over for 
interrogation to Field Security Police 750, its special unit with XII Army 
Corps, or Rear Area Command 559. Individual partisans or partisan groups 
‘caught carrying out acts of sabotage or other hostile actions directed against 
the German Wehrmachr’ and ‘Red Army soldiers in German uniforms’ were 
‘to be shot on the command of an officer’.%55 

In spite of the heavy and costly defensive fighting in which Army Group 
Centre was involved, on 2 February the chief of the Army General Staff 
believed that with the incipient restoration of a continuous front—the closing 
of the gaps near Rzhev and Medyn—the most dangerous phase of the winter 
campaign was coming to an end. He regarded the dispatch of strong Soviet 
units to the rear area of Ninth Army as a degeneration of the war ‘into a sort 
of slugging bout’ that would net produce any military decision.** 

‘On 12 February guidelines for a new assignment of missions were issued in 


the ‘Directive for the conduct of the fighting in the east after the end of 
winter’ .®5? 


(iv) WINTER FIGHTING IN THE AREA OF ARMY GROUP NORTH 
UNTIL THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOLID FRONT 


After the evacuation of Tikhvin and the withdrawal of the right wing of 
Eighteenth Army behind the Volkhov—the bridgeheads Grusiny and Kirishi 
were still held—Army Group North expected that the Red Army would 
attempt to break the encirclement of Leningrad with an energetic thrust to 
crush the ‘bottleneck’ at Shlisselourg. With the establishing of an ‘ice road’ 


6 On 11 Feb. Hitler had forbidden any further creation of Ukrainian or Baltic field combat 
units (OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (11) No. 736/42, 29 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/302), On 15 
Mar. 1942, however, Fourth Army headquarters stated that only ‘already initiated recruitments’ 
would be carried out. This amounted to permission for the direct use of prisoners of war and other 
sections of the native population. Exact figures for the number with the German forces cannot be 
determined, as they were to be subtracted from reports on combat and supply strength. Cf. 
Gen. Kdo. XXXXIHI. AK/Ia No. 30/42, 26 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/288, fo. 156 and 
elsewhere in this file. The shooting of exhausted prisoners was expressly forbidden. Cf. ibid., fos. 
225-7. 

%$ BA-MA RH 20-4/296. This was in line with the regulation of 18 July 1gq1. Cf. sect. 11.1.1(6) 
arn. 178. 

“6 Halder, Diartes, 1397 (2 Feb. 1942). 657 Cf. sect. IL.1.1(g) at n. 738. 
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across frozen Lake Ladoga the necessary strengthening of Soviet forces in 
Leningrad seemed quite possible. For this reason, on 23 December 1941 Field 
Marshal Ritter von Leeb considered abandoning the ‘bottleneck’ in order to 
free 227th Infantry Division for the strengthening of other sectors of the 
front.*s8 

However, more likely than a thrust from Leningrad was an attack against 
the Volkhov front in the area of the boundary between Sixteenth and Eight- 
eenth Armies with Chudovo and then a turn to the north as its objective. A 
third wedge of the attack was expected to be directed at the area around 
Staraya Russa south of Lake men. Another probable attack, between Rzhev 
and Ostashkov with the objective of cutting off I] and X Army Corps, was not 
assumed to be imminent. The intention cf the enemy units identified on the 
southern boundary of the army group seemed rather to be the encirclement of 
Ninth Army in the north. The covering forces were accordingly thin in the 
area around Peno, where, against Leeb’s wishes, the Army High Command 
had sent a regiment of the newly arrived 81st Infantry Division as a reserve. 

After the costly batties and heavy losses from frostbite, and in view of the 
low number of new units brought up—three divisions (81st, 225th, and 218th 
Infantry Divisions), several regiments and battalions of the army, the Waffen- 
SS, the Luftwaffe, and the police—the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
North was certain that his forces would not be able to repel a major Soviet 
attack, 

In the north too the guiding principle of the German defence was the order 
to hold existing lines and strong points. The order to hold the strong points, 
regardless of whether or not the defenders believed they had been bypassed, 
and the ban on any operational evacuation without Hitler’s permission were 
issued with the promise to close the larger gaps in the front with fresh divisions 
from Germany or western Europe. The strengthening of air support by the 
Luftwaffe and the declining fighting power of the enemy in the middle of 
winter would bring his attacks to a standstill. ‘Until then hold every village, do 
Not retreat a step, fight to the last bullet and shell—that is what the situation 
demands now.’*s9 

The most important requirement for this form of combat was the bringing 
up of new units and sufficient replacements. That was all the more necessary 
as with the arrival of hard frost the swamps, previously almost impassable, had 
to be included and occupied in any defence. The army group had to resort to 
shifting individual units, bringing tear-area personnel up to the front, and to 
the conversion of 8th and 12th Armoured Divisions, already withdrawn for 
rehabilitation, into three construction battalions each under their divisional 


‘st Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 422. After the Soviet forces in Oranienbaum had been 
strengthened by the troops evacuated from Hanko, the cornmand of Army Group North expected 
the establishment of a tink with Leningrad. 

e Fihrerbefeh) betr. Lage und Kampffuhrung im Osten [Fuhrer order concerning situation 
and conduct of operations in the east], 1 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/8. 
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commander. At the same time these battalions were employed as security 
forces in the rear of land XXVIII Army Corps. As the last significant ‘mobile’ 
unit, the army group placed parts of 20th Motorized Infantry Division behind 
the army boundary near the mouth of the Tigoda river. At the same time an 
alternative position was reconnoitred west of the Volkhov. 

The bulk of 81st Infantry Division was assembled in the area of Chudovo to 
counter the expected main effort of the attack at the mouth of the Tigoda. The 
urgently requested 225th Infantry Division from France was still in Liepaja 
port. In order to have at least parts of it available in time, the army group 
demanded that the division should be airlifted to the front via Danzig by the 
Luftwaffe. 

On 1 January the fighting along the salient on the Volkhov between Gruziny 
and Malukssa reached its first climax. The army group planned to hold the 
*Tigoda corner’ with all available reserves and strong air support. Because of 
the extreme cold, ~ 40°C, counter-attacks were considered futile. On 4 
January Leeb conciuded that enemy attempts to overrun the defences on the 
Volkhov had failed, but he expected further large-scale attacks. It remained to 
be seen whether their objective would be Leningrad or the elimination of the 
‘bottleneck’. Once the bay of Kronshtadt had frozen over, he did not rule out 
the possibility of a Soviet attack against the left wing of the German forces 
besieging Oranienbaum. 

On 8 January 1942 the expected strong enemy attack against Staraya Russa 
began south of Lake Hmen; at the same time an additional thnist was taking 
shape south of Ostashkov, which the army group interpreted as an attempt to 
cut off the two southern corps of Sixteenth Army. The defensive positions 
around Staraya Russa were regarded as sufficiently strong to protect that 
important supply-point. On the southern wing, however, the enemy suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the front of 1z3rd Infantry Division. Sixteenth Army 
headquarters thereupon ordered II Army Corps immediately to transfer there 
all non-essential elements of 12th and 32nd Infantry Divisions, which were 
west Of Lake Velye and had not yet taken part in the fighting.“ 

After this enemy penetration, the army had to expect that supplies from 
Staraya Russa for II Army Corps would be cut off, and therefore prepared to 
transfer such operations to Kholm and the railhead of Loknya. From there the 
corps was to be supplied by motorized transport. Once the enemy had made 
numerous penetrations of the position of 123rd Infantry Division and cut the 
supply-route south of Staraya Russa, Field Marshal von Leeb saw no purpose 
in trying to hold the position. On 10 January he had no choice but to withdraw 
II and X Corps te the Lovat. This action also offered the best possibility of 
freeing forces for the Volkhov sector. 

o H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, passim, BA-MA RH [9 II1/178; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 427 ff. 
(1-3 Jan. 1942). 

1 H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 9 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/178; AOK 16/la, situation assessment, 
9 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/19. 


“2 Together with this situation assessment, Leeb considered sending a letter of resignation and 
presumably discussed it with Halder: Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 432 (9, 10 Jan. 1942): H.Gr. 
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The commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army, however, still saw no tactical 
need for a withdrawal, but he conceded that for supply reasons, even after the 
transfer to Kholm and Loknya, such a decision would have to be taken under 
certain circumstances, though this would result in a significant loss of fighting 
power,3 

On the morning of 12 January Leeb reported this situation to Halder. At the 
same time he added that it was not to be expected that the front could be held 
against the imminent enemy attack on the Volkhov and that therefore a phased 
removal of XXXIX Armoured Corps via Lyuban-Tosno to the west, starting 
on the right wing, should be prepared. 

The report of enemy penetrations between Lake Ilmen and Staraya Russa 
and the temporary disruption of communications to the south caused Hitler to 
issue an immediate order to restore the situation by offensive action. X Army 
Corps was to hold the line to the western shore of Lake Velye. 

After this first decision, which was transmitted by Keitel and envisaged the 
withdrawal of forces from the southern front of Sixteenth Army for the 
purpose of an attack, the army group ordered the army to prepare to establish 
a new defensive front east of Molvotitsy, i.e. the withdrawal of IE Army Corps 
on its southern front. 

In a lengthy conversation Leeb explained to Hitler the need to withdraw II 
Army Corps. Staraya Russa could be considered secure. Hitler reminded Leeb 
of the situation on the front as a whole and stated that he could not accept a 
wide gap in the direction of Ninth Army. Therefore a second blocking- 
position was to be established along the railway line. Leeb’s feelings were 
evident from the fact that, shortly after this conversation, he asked the com- 
mander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army, Colonel-Genera! von Kichler, to make 
plans in case ‘far-reaching decisions’ had to be taken, i.e. a withdrawal of the 
parts of the army facing Leningrad in the event of an enemy breakthrough on 
the Volkhov front. Fear of a collapse of the central section of his eastern 
front dominated Leeb’s thoughts far more than the situation on his southern 
front. 

The army group was promised an assault-gun battalion and the teinforce- 
ment of Air Fleet 1 with a dive-bomber Grmppe. Moreover, available tanks 
were ordered to be repaired immediately for use behind the front in the event 
of enemy breakthroughs. The bringing up of 218th Infantry Division was 
accelerated. 

The basic difference between Hitler’s plar., which envisaged the holding of 


Nord/Ia, KTB, 10 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH !g IlI/178. Leeb’s basic idea was that the Red Army 
wanted to open the ring around Leningrad from the south and that all defensive forces should 
therefore be concentrated on the Volkhov. 


a The differences in the assessment of the situation by the two C.-in-C.s stem from Leeb’s 
above-mentioned report. On 11 Jan. 1942 at 12.50 p.m. the generai-staff officer in charge of supply 
and administration ordered the immediate rerouting of supplies for the southern wing of Sixteenth 
Army via Kholm: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 10, 11 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 NV178. 

4 Tbid., 12, 13 Jan. 1942; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 432 ff. He probably also suggested a 
possible successor. 
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the area around Demyansk as a base for future operations, and Leeb’s purely 
defensive: thinking persisted even after their personal conversation on 13 
January. Leeb requested to be relieved of his post, and Hitler granted his 
request on 17 January. The commander-in-chief of Eighteenth Army, Co- 
lonel-General von Kichler, became the new commander-in-chief of Army 
Group North. The chief of staff; Lieutenant-General Brennecke, was also 
relieved and replaced by Colonel Wilhelm Hasse. The new commander-in- 
chief of Eighteenth Army was General Georg Lindemann. 

The enemy attacks to isolate II Army Corps continued on 15 January. By 
then the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army also came to the conclusion 
that a withdrawal of the corps behind the Lovat was the only chance of saving 
it. S65 

On 16 January the chief of the Army General Staff, whose main anxiety at 
this time was the situation of Army Group Centre, whose left flank he believed 
would be even more endangered by a withdrawal of II Corps, objected to the 
‘negative direction’ and the ‘operations mania’ in the staff of Army Group 
North. The group had been given an explicit order not to withdraw. The top 
leadership would accept responsibility. Accordingly, Hitler forbade a with- 
drawal of II Army Corps in an order of 16 January.™ As a means of stabilizing 
the situation on the Volkhov he suggested forces from the Leningrad sector, 
whose withdrawal from that front seerned acceptable, since the enemy was 
also reducing his forces there. 

Thus the decision was taken in the southern sector of Army Group North, 
and any withdrawal, though called for by tactical and supply reasons, was 
forbidden. Nevertheless, a number of good reasons can be presented for 
maintaining the course of the front of Sixteenth Army in this sector. Firstly, 
the situation on the northern wing of Army Group Centre at this time was so 
precarious that any action which would have freed significant Soviet forces on 
the Kalinin front would quickly have made an encirclement inevitable. The 
intention of Sixteenth Army to retreat slowly and with delaying actions could 
scarcely have been realized. The German troops occupied more or less forti- 
fied positions and still had most of their heavy equipment and artillery. 
Reports on mobility and starving horses leave no doubt that little more than 
infantry weapons could have been brought back if the intention of the enemy 
units in the gap in the direction of Ninth Army was—and Leeb was certain of 
this—to attack vigorously from the south through the Lovat valley. 

For Hitler, and also for Halder, the decisive factor—in addition to the 
situation of Ninth Army, the simultaneous order to Army Group Centre to 
hold its front, and operational plans for 1942—-was very probably the need to 
demonstrate ‘strong nerves’. On 8 January he had explained that the Soviet 


s H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 11/178. Leeb informed Keitel orally. He 
was so impressed by the Soviet attack on the Volkhov front that he believed ‘great decisions’ were 
imminent. 

6 H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 16 Jan. 1942; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 439 (16 Jan. 1942). 
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conduct of the fighting assumed an operationad sensitivity on the German side 
from which the Soviet command was not suffering. The Soviet intention, 
according to Hitler, was to drive the German troops out of their strong 
positions and thus deprive them of their immobile heavy weapons. As this 
attack was not being carried out by units that could be considered of the 
highest calibre, strong nerves would be decisive.“? The only possibility for the 
Germans was therefore ‘to resist as strongly as possible—on principle’. A unit 
was entitled to retreat only when, for lack of ammunition or supplies, it was no 
longer able to harm the enemy. ‘The command of any formation can speak of 
the necessity of a withdrawal of large units only when it believes that only thus 
can it avoid certain annihilation.’ None of these conditions applied to the 
southern wing of Sixteenth Army. 

The new commander-in-chief of the army group had himself briefed by the 
commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army on 18 January and, rejecting the 
Jatter’s reasons for the necessity of a withdrawal, referred to the fate of 
Napoleon’s army, which had been destroyed by enemy forces attacking from 
the surrounding countryside during its retreat. But there was no time now for 
theoretical discussions about a well-prepared withdrawal accompanied by 
various delaying actions. The same day Kiichler ordered the transfer of 
XXXIX Armoured Corps command to the right wing of the army group with 
orders to secure the southern flank from Kholm up to the boundary with I 
Amy Corps.** 

But on 27 January, even before the command arrived there, the city had 
already fallen. Of the parts of 218th Infantry Division ordered there only the 
commander, Major-General Theodor Scherer, and his staff had reached 
Kholm. The troops consisted of four companies of police, three companies of 
infantry, some smaller parts of 385th Infantry Regiment, the baggage-train, 
and rear area services, with a total of about 3,500 men. Attempts to provide 
immediate relief were unsuccessful. 

Ever since 14 January General Graf von Brockdorff-Ahlefeldt, commanding 
general of II Army Corps, whose fronts were extended by the incipient 
encirclement, had been demanding reinforcements and more supplies. As a 
first unit a regimental group was airlifted to Demyansk from Riga. On 18 

7 Extract from Hitler's order by H.Gr. Nord/la Ne. 2/42 in BA-MA, (6. Armee, 23468/8. The 
data underlying this order, based on assessments of the enemy’s situation by Foreign Armies East, 
can be easily proved, but a considerable number of C.-in-C.s did not accept Hitler’s conclusions, 
t.g. Guderian, Hoepner, and Leeb. For those commanders who could not escape the conflict 
between the duties of command and the welfare of their troops by resigning their posts or 
reporting sick, the situation became tragic. The most obvious example was Gen. Walter Graf von 


Brockdorff-Ahlefeldt, whe urged the withdrawal of his corps and very reluctantly became the 
‘hero of Demyansk’. 

“* Rohricht, Kesselschiacht, example xu, pp. 131 ff.; popular account in Haupt, Denyansk, 36 ff; 
Miiller-Hillebrand, Nordabschnitt, pt. 1, 245 ff., MGFA P-114a; order AOK 16/la No. 330/42 to 
Gen, Kdo. XXXIX. Pz.Korps, 22 Jan. 1942: BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/6. As late as 20 Jan, 1942 
the army headquarters, like Halder, had considered the situation at Khoim not to be dangerous: 
H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 Hi/178. 

™ AOK 16/la, KTB, 14 Jan. 1942 and following days, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/11. 
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January the corps reported that the condition of the troops and the lack of 
sufficient supplies and fuel made it impossible to hold their position for more 
than a few days; the report was accompanied by a request that it be forwarded 
to the Army High Command. Moreover, the following day the corps re- 
quested the sending of a more senior general-staff officer of the Army High 
Command—a sign of its limited confidence in its immediate superior.6? 

On 23 January the commander-in-chief of the army stated clearly that he 
expected the corps not only to hold the front lines but also to form reserves to 
halt enemy penetrations. In contrast, the commanding general of the corps 
was of the opinion that there were only two alternatives: either to eliminate the 
breakthrough on the right flank by attacks or to pull the entire front back. On 
26 January he again pointed out that 190 kilometres of front could not be 
defended with his available equipment and forces. On 27 January, after ac- 
knowledging the problems, Halder expressed his criticism of this attitude to 
the chief of the general staff of Army Group North. He confirmed the inten- 
tion, which required the holding of the front of II Corps, to close the gap in the 
direction of Ninth Army at a later date, starting from there, and demanded 
obedience from the commanding general of the corps. Agreement between 
himself, Hasse, and the commander-in-chief of the army group was crucial. 
Hasse defended the use of the few forces of the corps and Sixteenth Army, 
which had to defend its eastern front and could not always expose sectors as 
Halder desired so as to create groups at points of main effort.%' For Halder the 
central problem of the situation south of Lake Ilmen was the securing of 
Staraya Russa as a supply-base; after the solution of this question everything 
else was to be regarded as settled.*? The army group itself considered the town 
to be already adequately secured, and it did in fact remain in German hands. 
The attacks by the Soviet Eleventh Army were directed towards the south and 
aimed at encircling the two German corps around Demyansk and at recaptur- 
ing Kholm.%3 

At the same time the situation north of Lake Ilmen was dominated by the 
identified grouping of the Soviet Second Assault Army and Fifty-second Army 
for an attack across the Volkhov against German communications in the 
direction of Leningrad. On 13 January these units attacked on a narrow front 

* On 24 Jan. 1942 Halder dispatched Lt.-Col. Graf zu Eulenburg to report on the boundary 
between Army Groups Centre and North: Halder, Diaries, 1394 (27 Jan. 1942). 

ot HGr. Nord/la, 23, 26, 27 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 Hi/178. Halder referred to the report by 


Eulenburg and Brockdorff-Ahlefeldt 2s the cause of ‘irritation’ regarding agreement between 
himself, Kichier, and Hasse. 

© Qn 28 Jan. (ibid.) Halder's clearly perceptible criticism caused Hasse to discuss the matter 
with Heusinger jater and again argue his point that the Soviet Third Assault Army was aiming at 
Kholm and the Lovat, and that it was therefore necessary to strengthen defences in the sector of 
Il Anny Corps. Halder, on the other hand, saw this Soviet army only as a danger to Ninth Army. 

3 The importance of Kholm as a transport centre on the only all-weather north-south road 
between Staraya Russa and Toropets justified the numerous attacks by the Soviet army as well as 
its extensive and costly defence. The thrusts under the command of XX XIX Armd. Corps to free 
the road to Kholm had the character only of an assault party and achieved a single delivery of 
assault-guns. 
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after a heavy artillery barrage. Following a successful penetration at Myasnoy 
Bor, the spearheads of the attack reached the railway line between Novgorod 
and Chudovo. 

To the north, in the area of the Tigoda debouchment into the Voikhov and 
near Pogostye, enemy offensives began the following day; with the exception 
of the loss of a front sector near Pogostye, these were repelled. The two 
thrusts clearly revealed the enemy’s intention to encircle the German units 
west of the Volkhov and, after destroying them, to push on to Leningrad. The 
thrust Leeb expected from the area of Oranienbaum was limited to an attack 
with armoured support against 217th Infantry Division on the left wing; the 
attack was thrown back. In consequence, large parts of three divisions could 
be taken out of the encirclement front facing Leningrad and moved to the 
threatened Volkhov front in order to contain the enemy penetration. The 
Luftwaffe provided regiments and battalions for use as infantry units; army 
troops, security units, and other armed personnel were sent to the front from 
the rear area, in addition to the Spanish (250th) Infantry Division, the Dutch 
Legion, and the Norwegian battalion of the Waffen-SS. Guard-duty and 
escort battalions were brought in by air. An extremely heterogeneous fighting 
force was assembled, to which Halder contributed a Walkiire division (329th 
Infantry Division). 

At the end of January 1942 Army Group North was under such pressure that 
it reported it would be able to defend its front only if it received more divisions 
in the immediate future. Attempts of blockade by Eighteenth Army at the 
beginning of February succeeded only with considerable effort in limiting 
the further fanning out of enemy forces west of the Voilkhov. More units than 
the ‘combat groups’ mentioned were not available.*s 

At the beginning of February the lack of fighting power and differences of 
opinion about the necessary manning of the front led to serious disputes 
between the commander-in-chief of the army group and the commander-in- 
chief of Sixteenth Army; these had to be settled by Hitler himself. They had 
already arisen in January on the issue of which reserves were to be taken out 
of the front of the corps in the area around Demyansk so as to repel unex- 
pected enemy penetrations. The strain increased perceptibly, as did signs that 
‘strong nerves’ were necessary not just when facing the enemy. 

All attempts west of Demyansk to prevent a link-up of the enemy groups 


3 The assessment of the situation of the enemy showed the Soviet Fifty-second Army, Second 
Assauit Army, and XIH Army Corps with a total of 20 units: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 
19 II/179, and operations atlas of the army group, ibid. 661n. 

% AOK 16a, KTB, 1-28 Feb. 1942, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23 468/3; army group order, 1 Feb. 
1942: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 2 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/r79. 

** BA-MA RH 19 ]1I/179 and AOK 16/la, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23 468/3; Halder, Diaries, 1397- 
8 (2, 3 Feb. 1942). Kiichler demanded that Busch take strong measures with IF Army Corps. 
Busch considered such reproaches ‘not acceptable’, but ordered the corps immediately to pull a 
battalion out of the line and place it under its westem front (‘Group Eicke’). Kiichler then 
demanded that Busch be relieved of his command, but because of Hitler’s mediation this was not 
done. Halder and Keitel unequivocally supported Kiichler’s point of view. 
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approaching from the north and south were unsuccessful. After land contact 
between Staraya Russa and I] Army Corps had been cut on 8 February, 
Sixteenth Army command attempted to re-establish contact with 290th infan- 
try Division on the north-western front of the pocket the following day, using 
the first regiments of 5th Light Infantry Division to arrive, but this unsuccess- 
ful effort produced only heavy losses. The encircled divisions of II and X Army 
Corps in Demyansk had supplies sufficient to last them until 13 February; 
thereafter a secure corridor would have to be established or else the corps 
would have to be supplied by air. The third possibility—to retreat to the 
Lovat—was no longer open, and not only because of Hitler’s orders. The 
enemy forces there were so strong that 5th Light Division had to be drawn 
upon to check an attack on Staraya Russa on 15 February. The second thrust 
envisaged with this division against the western front of the Demyansk pocket 
was not carried out.” The six divisions in this area of about 3,000 square 
kilometres prepared to defend themselves against attacks from all directions. 

In view of the enemy’s strength and the heavy losses suffered in the first 
attempt, the general commanding X Army Corps did not consider a renewed 
relief effort possible until all parts of 5th Light Division had been assembled. 
As that was scheduled only for 19 February and as by then the situation of 
290th Infantry Division would become increasingly exposed, he requested its 
withdrawal behind the railway line but did not receive Kiichler’s agreernent. 
The only assistance immediately available would be intensified Luftwaffe 
attacks on the Soviet First Assault Army. 

Hitler thereupon intervened in the deliberations and advocated a repetition 
of the attack after the arrival of the entire 5th Light Division.” Generally, 
however, infantry attacks without adequate armoured or air support had no 
prospects of success. The northern part of the forest zone east of Staraya 
Russa therefore had to be subjected to several days of concentrated attacks by 
the Luftwaffe in order to eliminate the threat to the flanks posed by the attack 
from the north. But such attacks, especially with the limited forces available, 
could not achieve the effect of days of massed artillery bombardment, as Hitler 
had perhaps imagined. The army group command was perfectly aware of this 
and therefore, like Haider, initially interpreted Hitler’s ‘suggestion’ as permis- 
sion to use Air Fleer I as it saw fit. Only gradually did the second, much more 
alarming, aspect of that suggestion become evident, when it was put in the 
form of an order on 4 March. All attacks by army wnits now had to be 


‘7 This division had been reorganized from 5th Inf. Div., which had becn pulled out of the 
front facing Moscow, as had 8th Lgt. Div., which was later brought up. Cf., however, Reinhardt, 
Moskau, 82. There can be no question of these divisions having been pulled out because victory 
was considered a certainty; they were exhausted. 

o* H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 10 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH fo III/179; reports of X Army Corps to 
Army Group North: BA-MA, 16. Anmee, 23468/11. 

*~ H.Gr, Nord/la, KTB, 10 Feb. 1942; the commanding general of the corps had demanded 
that the danger should be reported ‘to the highest decision-making authority’. 

se Message from Halder to Army Group North, to Feb. 1942, H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA 
RH 19 ILI/179; OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 420088/42, 4 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 IL I/707; 
confirmation by Hitler: H.Gr, Nord/la No. 1009/42, 22 Mar. 1942, BA-MA 16. Armce, 23468/8, 
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postponed until the Luftwaffe was able to provide adequate support. This 
made operationally or tactically necessary measures dependent on weather 
conditions and technical factors involved in air support, and it encouraged a 
tendency not to carry out attacks without air support or to shift responsibility 
for the necessary decisions to the Luftwaffe. The effect this had on the 
maintenance of schedules fot attacks is obvious. 

How strongly Hitler again believed that, in spite of the condition of the 
army, he could take advantage of new ‘opportunities’ was shown by his 
reaction to reports from Foreign Armies East that the Red Army was now able 
to mass strong concentrations of troops on the Volkhov front and at Staraya 
Russa by withdrawing units from more distant front sectors, e.g. from the 
Leningrad area. Hitler concluded that the defences of the city could now be 
overrun by a shock troop assault. Only with some effort was the army 
group command able to make him understand that neither was sufficient 
ammunition available for such an assault, nor could a position be established 
in front of the outer encirclement ring that could be held when the spring thaw 
set in, Moreover, the army group command pointed out, it was now too late— 
a clear reminder of the failure to create a point of main effort during the 
summer.®! 

As late as 11 February the army group cotmmand and Sixteenth Army 
headquarters were uncertain whether the enemy planned to encircle Staraya 
Russa from the south after penetrating the Lovat valley or intended instead to 
turn east and encircle the German forces around Demyansk. The chief of staff 
of the army group considered the second possibility to be ‘not so bad’ because 
it would allow the massing of German troops at Staraya Russa to proceed 
undisturbed. The chief of staff of Sixteenth Army, on the other hand, saw a 
great danger to 290th Infantry Division, whose supply-dump had burnt out the 
day before. Hitler, however, rejected a new request to withdraw the division as 
the Luftwaffe had promised delivery of adequate supplies.“ 

The decision about freeing the two army corps in the pocket had to be based 
on the assumption that the forces of 5th Light Division so far available were 
not sufficient, and that 290th Infantry Division in the extreme north-west of 
the pocket, nearest to a relief thrust from Staraya Russa, had after all to be 
pulled back. This greatly increased the distance and necessitated a change in 
the direction of a new thrust—no Jonger from Staraya Russa eastwards, but 


Leeb’s comment. Cf. also Bock, Tagebuch, 21 Mar. 1942, BA-MA N 22/13; here the fallacy is 
revealed particularly clearly in the case of the Crimea. 


* HGr. Nord/la, KTB, 9-11 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I1/179, shows that Hitler expected 
a ‘positive foreign-policy effect on Finland’, Halder too seems not to have excluded the possibility 
that the Soviet Leningrad front could collapse ‘like a house of cards’. This view was one reason 
for the continued recourse to the German units there; by then these would scarcely have been able 
to withstand a sally by the Soviet troops. 

7 Sixteenth Army learnt of this rejection on 11 Feb, through the chief of staff of the air fleet 
when he requested data for supply flights: BA-MA, 16, Armee, 23468/3; message on Hitler’s 
rejection by head of operations department to chief of staff of Army Group North according to 
teletype message H.Gr. Nord/la to AOK 16 No. 374/42, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 23468/41; Halder, 
Diaries, 1400-2 (11 Feb. 1942). 
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southwards in the direction of the “Group Hicke’ on the western edge of the 
pocket. This last solution ran counter to Halder’s intentions; he objected to 
such a ‘makeshift solution’ and insisted that 290th Division should hold its 
positions. On 13 February Hitler accepted this view, which in any case was in 
line with his basically still vatid order. 

In order to assemble the relief group and prepare the air strikes, the attack 
envisaged for 14 February was postponed to the 18th or 19th of the month, 
which meant that 290th Infantry Division would be forced to hold its pos- 
itions, although this was no longer possible given its situation asa whole and 
the enemy pressure to which it was exposed. Hasse remarked to Heusinger: 
‘There are certain limits. Anything beyond them is against reason and in the 
final analysis incompatible with discipline.’ He had to accept responsibility for 
the orders he issued, and that required knowing that they could be carried out. 
He also emphatically defended his point of view to Halder.™4 

Airborne supply deliveries for the two ‘fortresses’? Demyansk and Kholm 
now began. On 17 February Hitler expressed his determination to have II 
Army Corps hold out and promised Army Group North additional forces.™s 
The battalions to be flown in immediately were, however, intended to make 
the SS Police Division and other units from the Leningrad front available for 
the Volkhov pocket. 

On 18 February, at a major oral situation report by the commanders-in- 
chief of Army Groups North and Cenrre, in the presence of the chiefs of the 
Army and Luftwaffe General Staffs, Hitler made new decisions.® In his first 
survey of the situation he assumed that the danger of a panic like that of 182, 
which had seemed imminent in November 1941, had been overcome. The 
situation of Army Group South was stable, and a basis for future operations 
had even been created there. In the sector of Army Group Centre there was 
still some uncertainty, but the measures taken there promised to stabilize the 
situation soon. At Rzhev the encirclement of large enemy forces was preparing 
the ground for a success. Hitler accepted the judgement of Army Group North 
that the Soviet operations in that sector had only one great objective—to raise 
the siege of Leningrad. For military and political reasons that had to be 
prevented.® (See the Annexe Volume, No. 21.) 


) The same view was held by the chief of staff of Army Group North in KTB, 13 Feb. 1942: 
BA-MA RH 19 HI/179; Halder, Diaries, 1403 (13 Feb. 1942). But cf. draft AOK 16, 12 Feb. 1942, 
BA-MA, 16. Armee, 32468/3. 

6 H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 15 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 JII/179. 

5 For this purpose 337 transport aircraft were to be made available; the additional forces 
included § police battalions, 1 battalion of the Leibstandarte, and the Norwegian Legion of the 
Waffen-SS. These units, however, because of their short training period, were not envisaged for 
immediate duty at the front; 8th Lgt. Div. was promised the following day: Halder, Diaries, 1405 
{17; 18 Feb. 1942); H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, for those days, BA-MA RH 19 III/179. 

* H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 18 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 Ili/179; Halder, Diaries, 1405 (18 Feb. 
1942). 

7 Hitler was alluding to the danger of an Anglo-American landing in the far north, which he 
considered to be very great. 
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In addition to the need to eliminate the enemy penetration on the Volkhov 
front, Hitler emphasized his intention to cluse the gap between Army Groups 
Centre and North by an attack from the area of Ostashkov. After being 
promised two additional divisions, Army Group Centre agreed that such an 
operation was feasible, while the commander-in-chief of Army Group North 
expressed himself more cautiously: first it was necessary to await the result of 
the operation south of Lake Hmen. Hitler agreed with the measures taken 
there and placed 329th Infantry Division and 8th Light Division at the disposal 
of the army group. 

Kichler obtained approval for a withdrawal of 290th Infantry Division. 
That this entailed a new direction of attack and would require an increase in 
the strength of the relief group was, however, not discussed.* 

The situation in Kholm became especially critical on 19 February. There 
Major-General Scherer urgently requested replacements and the immediate 
dispatch of a company of paratroops, as otherwise the position could be held 
only for a very short time.% 

‘The operations department of the Army General Staff now decided to co- 
ordinate all plans of attack by Army Group North in such a way that the 
divisions made available from the Leningrad front were to be used first against 
the Volkhov pocket and subsequently in part against Demyansk. There, on 22 
February under enemy pressure, If Army Corps had to carry out a further 
straightening of its front. Generally speaking, Army Group North was still 
tnable to work out a definitive schedule for the removal of battle-worthy units 
from the Leningrad front or the time required for the envisaged operations. 
On 23 February Hitler decided that the attack against the Demyansk pocket 
should not take place until after the arrival of 8th Light Division, i.e. in the 
middie of March at the earliest, dangerously close to the beginning of the 
spring thaw. 

On 24 February the commander-in-chief of Army Group North described 
for Hitler the basic problems of the offensives yet to be launched. He con- 
cluded that, because of the dependence on good weather, the actions of the 
enemy, and air support, the forces for the two operations should be completely 
separated.™ In specific terms this meant that the two divisions to be removed 
from the Leningrad front for the Volkhov offensive should be kept ready 


68 In fact only 5th Let. Div. was mentioned. Kiichler’s report was submitted to the Army High 
Command and sent to the army headquarters: Gedanken tiber die Lage und die Fortsetzung der 
Verteidigung [Thoughts on the situation and the continuation of defence}, 18 Feb. 1942, BA-MA, 
16, Armee, 23468/5. 

s@ Army Group North reported this to the Army High Command; Halder learnt that such 
forces were no longer available: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 19 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH to III/£79. 

6 Hitler approved all requests, including the transfer of a Luftwaffe battalion to Demyansk: 
ibid., 22 Feb. 1942. 

* Hitler demanded a report on envisaged attacks, the forces to be used, the timing, and the 
schedule for the entire army group area by 24 Feb.: ibid., 23 Feb. 1942. 

‘ H.Gr. Nord/Ia, No. 470/42, 24 Feb. 1942, to OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt., BA-MA, 16. Armee, 
23468/5, This conclusion was based on Kiichler’s report of 18 Feb. 1942 (see n. 688 above). 
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exclusively for that purpose, and that another group of forces should be 
assembled from available and expected units for the thrust against Demyansk. 
Bringing up new forces was 2 transport problem for whose solution Kichler 
demanded suitably energetic measures.? He removed an additional division 
from Eighteenth Army on the Leningrad front; it was to be ready fer 
action after 12 March. The two divisions from the Leningrad front for the 
Volkhov attack were to be ready on 5 and 6 March, after their relief units had 
arrived. 

The attacks on the point where the Soviet armies had penetrated across the 
Volkhov were to be carried out towards Kretsno by the SS Police Division 
from the north and 58th Infantry Division from the south. At the same time 
the German units and combat groups along the fronts of the pocket were to 
attack the enemy forces facing them. 

The northern group had a total of eleven battalions at its disposal, of which 
seven had an average combat strength of 420 men, the others only 180 men 
each. There were also fifteen artillery batteries and thirty-three tanks. The 
southern group had six battalions of an average strength of 320 men and was 
supported by twelve artillery batteries and eight tanks. As the attack pro- 
gressed, an additional eight battalions, eighteen batteries, and twenty-six tanks 
became available. They had been scraped together as a mobile formation 
of the army group at the end of February 1942 and, apart from the determina- 
tion of dates demanded by Luftwaffe support, were commanded down to 
tactical details by the supreme commander of the Wehrmacht, the chief of 
the Army General Staff, the army group command, and Eighteenth Army. 
command. 

The situation of the attack group south of Lake Ilmen was similar. To start 
the attack, after Luftwaffe units from the Volkhov front became available on 
about 16 March, Kiichler planned to use 329th Infantry Division, 5th and 8th 
Light Divisions, and the six battalions of 18th Infantry Division (mot.). Parts 
of 122nd Infantry Division were to be brought up later. To cover the flanks of 
the thrust the army group was counting on fourteen battalions from the 
Luftwaffe. Until the start of the relief attack the army group expected daily 
personnel losses of about 200 men in the divisions involved (5th Light and 
18th Motorized). Of the sixteen tanks, 40 per cent might not be fit for action. 
Tt was important that no unexpected developments should force an early 
intervention on the western encirclement front. 


*s Demands of this kind are to be found from the very beginning in the war diary of Army 
Group North, for it possessed the Baltic ports and a more efficient transport network than the two 
army groups further south. Therefore in the eyes of the army group only the rail system could be 
blamed for the failure. Cf. Rohde, Wehrmachttransportwesen, 290. 

* H.Gr. Nord/la No. 490/42, 26 Feb. 1942; with supplements, 6 Mar. 19¢2, BA-MA, 16, 
Armee, 23468/5. Hitler’s objections and suggestions, of 25 Feb. 1942 are in KTB, H.Gr, Nord, 
BA-MA RH ig IIV/179. The police division was handed over to the Waffen-SS as of 24 Feb. 1942. 
Cf. Tessin, Verbande und Truppen, xiv. 287. 
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Tt was not only the situation at Demyansk that gave cause for concern in the 
army group order of 26 February 1942; that at Kholm was also repeatedly very 
serious. All relief thrusts by the ‘Group Uckermann’ had failed because of 
snow and stubborn Soviet resistance. The supply situation was made worse by 
the temporary loss of the airfield. 

On 2 March, after approving the proposal of Army Group North, Hitler 
summoned the commanders-in-chief of the army group, both armies, and the 
participating army corps. For the Volkhov operation he proposed risking as 
few losses as possible and starving out the encircled enemy instead of wiping 
him out in attacks. Demyansk was to be defended ‘like a fortress’ until it was 
relieved. Because of the need for Luftwaffe support, the dates for the opera- 
tions were set for 5 March for Kholm, 7 March for the Volkhov attack, and 15 
March for the relief of the Demyansk pocket. 

On this occasion Kichler attempted in vain to ‘save’ a mountain infantry 
regiment first promised by Hitler for the relief attack against Kholm and then 
for the operation against Demyansk. In view of this wrangling over a mere 
regiment, the filling of personnel gaps with ‘borrowed’ police units, rear-area 
services of all kinds, army troops, and increasingly with ‘native’ units, the 
demand made by Hitler and Haider to provide troops for the occupation of the 
Finnish islands in the eastern part of the Gulf of Finland seemed to the army 
group to be ‘utter nonsense’,™ as did the Luftwaffe’s request a little later for 
attacks on the Soviet Baltic Fleet in Kronshtadt, at a time when every aircraft 
was needed for ground support. 

The commanders-in-chief of Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies had re- 
quested the creation of separate corps commands to direct the attacks on the 
Volkhov and against Demyansk, as each would then be able to concentrate on 
its specific task. After the conference with Hitler, Halder informed Kiichler 
that Hitler had doubts about the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army. He 
had aged and was indecisive. Hitler also considered the commanding genera! 
of X Army Corps, General Christian Hansen, to be insufficiently decisive. 
Halder himself was certain that the demands of his position were physically 
and psychologically too much for General Graf von Brockdorff-Ahlefeldt. As 
a solution he proposed to remove no one and to create no new corps com- 
mands, but instead to entrust actual command of the attack group of X Army 
Corps to Lieutenant-General Walter von Seydlitz-Kurzbach and of the break- 
out group in the pocket, the ‘Group Eicke’, to Lieutenant-General Hans Zorn, 


&$ Halder, Diares, 1411 (2 Mar. 1942); H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 28 Feb., 2 Mar. 1942 (3.30 p.m.), 
BA-MA RH 19 IiI/179, 688; Hider’s order, 4 Mar. 19942, ibid. 707. 

“® H_Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 3 Mar. 1942, ibid. 688. Kiichler diverted two battalions for Kholm 
from [22nd Inf. Div. In April ‘local’ troops with the army group were: 4 groups of 100 Ukramians, 
Belorussians, German Russians, Finno-Ugrians, Estonians, Russians, Finns (in the armies); in the 
tear area: Estonians, Lithuanians, Latvians; a cavalry battalion each of Ukrainians, Tatars, 
Cossacks, Caucasians, Kazakhs, and Belorussians: ibid., 13 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 IIN/181. So 
much for ‘race ideology’. 
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both under the nominal command of the two commanding generals. Hitler 
attached great importance to a direct role for Ktichler, who was to create a 
forward command post and ‘gently push aside the lower commander’. 

In addition, Halder placed a general-staff officer and two assistant adjutants 
at the disposal of each of the commanders of the two attack groups and a 
major frorn his circle of advisers at the disposal of the commanding general of 
If Army Corps and his staff. This, he hoped, would reduce to a minimum any 
disruptive delays caused by the corps commands and the army commands. 

The attempt to relieve Kholm failed. Already during the forming up in 
temperatures of —40°C the troops had suffered serious losses. Losses in the 
course of the fighting could not be replaced, and opportunities offered by the 
effective air support could not be exploited. 

Because of unfavourable flying weather the first of the large-scale attacks by 
Army Group North to re-establish a workable defensive line, the planned 
cutting off of the enemy penetration on the Volkhov under the code-name 
Raubtier (‘predatory animal’), was delayed a week. Both the army group 
command and Eighteenth Army command repeatedly, but in vain, requested 
permission to begin the attacks, as the assembled units couid not be kept 
waiting indefinitely. Enemy attacks had to be expected at any time on the 
dangerously exposed sectors of the front, and the date for the breakthrough to 
the Demyansk pocket depended on the early conclusion of the Volkhov 
operation. 

Asa result of their own decisions being dependent on the combat-readiness 
of the Luftwaffe, the question arose for the army group command as to 
whether it was still justifiable to wait for air support on the scale Hitler had 
ordered, especially as much of the blast effect of the bombs, and also of 
artillery shells, would be neutralized by the deep snow. The attack of the SS 
Police Division and 58th Infantry Division, begun in extreme cold and heavy 
snowfall on 15 March, achieved a first link-up of the two divisions and thus the 
isolation of both of the Soviet armies which had pushed on westward toa point 
beyond Chudovo. Now the fighting units of Air Fleet 1 were free for the attack 
by “Group Seydlitz’ to open the Demyansk pocket. 

General Graf von Brockdorf-Ahlefeldt reported that the numerous changes 
to the date of attack had led to symptoms of depression in the pocket. It would 
be best to give II Army Corps the order to fight its way out, then at least some 


‘# H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 3 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 II1/688; Hitler's order according to 
OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IN) No. 420088/42, 4 Mar. 1942 (see n. 695 above). On 18 Mar. 1942 
Kichler established the command post Seeadler with a small staff; Army High Command order 
on the appointment of the two generals in H.Gr. Nord/la, No. §§2/42, 5 Mar. 1942, BA-MA, 16. 
Armee, 23468/1E. 

o® H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 16 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH ig IL1/688. Hitler had insisted that the 
Luftwaffe should be used in as concentrated a fashion as possible, while the army group, in order 
to meet the early attack date, suggested that the bombers should be divided into small groups. 
Hither had ordered an additional day of attacks against Kholm: Operationsatlas, H.Gr. Nord, Der 
Feldzug gegen die Sowjetunion, Kriegsjahr 1942 [The campaign against the Soviet Union, 1942), 
BA-MA RH 19 ILl/663. 
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of the troops in the pocket would escape annihilation.” Hitler ordered Opera- 
tion Briickenschlag (‘Bridging’) to begin on 21 March. Preparatory air attacks 
were launched on 20 March.” 

The attack group under Seydlitz was organized as follows: 5th and 8th Light 
Divisions formed the spearheads; 320th Infantry Division was to secure the 
right flank and widen the pehetration; on the left wing 18th Infantry Division 
(mot.) secured Staraya Russa. In the second line 122nd Infantry Division (one 
infantry regiment and one regiment of 7th Mountain Division) stood ready to 
support the attack. 8rst Infantry Division was to the left of the attack group 
and had the task of deceiving and pinning down the enemy.” At first both 
spearheads of the attack gained ground. Soon, however, it became evident 
how justified the urgings to start the attack earlier had been. For the spring 
thaw, setting in suddenly on 24 March, greatly reduced mobility and created 
problems in preparing the crossings of the Lovat. Nevertheless, on 24 March 
Sixteenth Army headquarters believed that it was in a position to ‘strike the 
decisive blow’ on 26 March. On the pocket front enemy attacks concentrated 
on 30th Infantry Division with the aim of pushing it back from the railway line. 
In the rear area enemy airborne troops, who it was feared would attack the 
airfields, caused considerable losses. The continuing thaw made it impossible 
to use the frozen streams as supply-routes. Sleighs had to be replaced with 
vehicles. Difficulties in penetrating the heavily forested areas brought the 
attack to a halt, and on 30 March it had to be suspended. Seydlitz suggested 
shifting the point of main effort to the left wing and reorganizing the entire 
group accordingly. The reservations of the army group in this regard were due 
to the presence of strong concentrations of enemy forces on the northern flank 
and a greater vulnerability of supply-routes there. Nevertheless, Kiichler 
agreed to Seydlitz’s proposal and reported this to the Army High Command. 
By contrast, the commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army was of the opinion 
that “Group Seydlitz’ had not exhausted all suggested possibilities, the 
regrouping would require two days, and the link-up with ‘Group Eicke’ would 
be delayed. 

Nevertheless, the army group did not change its decision. The attack was 
resumed on 2 April but did not reach the Lovat from the west until 15 April. 

sth Light Division was so exhausted that it was no longer capable of 


‘ H.Gr, Nord/la, KTB, 16 Mar. 1942, BA-MA FH 1g I1/688. 

% Hitler's decision was announced at the army group on 19 Mar. at 2.00 p.m., ibid. On 2t 
Mar, 236 aircraft attacked in front of X Army Corps, 34 in front of If Army Corps, 18 on both 
sides of the encirclement ring on the Volkhov, and 20 at Pogostye; 345 aircraft carried 586 t. of 
supplies to Demyansk. Cf. sect. I1.1.2(6) at n. 893 (Boog). 

™ Conference of C.-in-C. Army Group North with Scydlitz, 21 Maz. 1942, 1.00 p.m., on attack 
procedures: H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 11/688. Ibid. for Seydlitz’s report, 30 Mar. 
1942, §.00 p.m., to Army Group North, to the effect , that the attack was not feasible. 

™ The distance between the spearheads was 15 km. im the south and 20km. in the north. The 
direct control of ‘Group Seydlitz’ by the army group command, bypassing or even in conflict with 
Sixteenth Army command, became more pronounced in the following weeks. Scydlitz thus 
confronted both commands with a far accompli. 
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offensive action. The lead of the spearhead was therefore taken over by 8th 
Light Division on 14 April. 

But on the western edge of the pocket ‘Group Eicke’ was under heavy attack 
and had considerable difficulty in eliminating penetrations. For this reason 
additional forces from the pocket fronts had to be made available for Opera- 
tion Fallreep (“Gangway’). This attack began on 14 April and, against vigorous 
enemy resistance, reached the Lovat by 20 April. Both groups were now able 
to establish a ferry connection across the river. By 28 April the troops were 
utterly exhausted by the heavy fighting, the problems created by the thaw, and 
the muddy roads, together with the lack of any prospect of being relieved. The 
task of securing and holding the ‘corridor’ now established to supply the twa 
corps in the pocket against flank attacks presented serious problems.” The 
question of what should be done after the link-up with the two corps was 
discussed extensively between the chief of staff of Army Group North and the 
head of the operations department on 12 April.74 The main topics were the 
lack of sufficient replacements for the army group at a time when losses were 
being incurred at three points of main effort and the uncertainty about where 
and when the enemy would establish strong attacking forces on the relatively 
quiet Leningrad front. It was also quite clear that preparations for the offensive 
on the southern sector of the eastern front would not permit the bringing up 
of significant forces for the other army group areas. 

To save forces for future operations Heusinger and Hasse considered and 
advocated withdrawing the divisions of IJ and X Army Corps during the dry 
summer period. But this solution was incompatible with the offensive action 
planned by Hitler and Halder to close the gap in the direction of Army Group 
Centre, where the Rzhev salient was being held.” Both general-staff officers 
agreed that major top-level decisions would soon have to be taken and that 
Kichler’s report the following day should prepare Hitler for them. The 
conference on the situation and the difficulties of Army Group North with 
Hitler on 13 April 1942 convinced the commander-in-chief that there could be 
no question of additional] personnel amounting to two and a half divisions for 
Eighteenth Army alone. Hitler recommended that the two threatening groups 
of enemy forces west of the Volkhov—-in addition to the large pocket, a second 
had been created near Pogostye as a result of the breakthrough by the Soviet 
Fifty-fourth Army on the front of I Army Corps—should not be smashed by 


7 In ‘Bruickenschlag’ and ‘Fallreep’ losses were 4,000 dead and 13,000 wounded or missing: 
H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 15 May 1942, BA-MA RH 19 HiI/182. 

7 H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 12 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I11/181. This conversation was to 
prepare the situation report of the C.-in-C. of the army group to Hitler on 13 Apr. 

 Hitler’s order, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 42082/q2, 1 Mar. 1942, to Army Group 
Centre, BA-MA RH 19 IIf/707. Both salients were to be held with heavy losses until the spring of 
1943. Heusinger deliberately suggested the withdrawal of I] Army Corps (all units in the 
Demyansk pocket) as an alternative to Halder’s plan. Cf. H.Gr. Nord/la, KTB, 12 Apr. 1942, BA- 
MA RH 19 III/18; the personnel question ibid., 13 Apr. 1942. Between 19 Jan. and 23 Mar, 1942 
the ration strength of Ninth Army rose from 151,100 to 221,200; the combat strength from 59,582 
to 139,100; the number of operational artillery pieces from 369 to 608, and of tanks from 1 to 83: 
AOK o/la, KTB, : Jan.~31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA, g. Armee, 21520/1. 
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an attack but ‘smoked out’, If both enemy groups succeeded in linking up near 
Lyuban, they would not only form a strong attack force to relieve Leningrad 
on the city’s most important communications to the south-east, but the 
German units between them on the Volkhov would be in direct danger of 
being encircled. Both pockets were linked with the Soviet hinterland, and in 
addition were receiving personnel and supplies by air. 

The third problem, the solution of which the army group considered a 
matter of honour, was the liberation of Kholm. On 5 May this bitterly 
contested base was relieved by an attack group of XXXIX Armoured Corps. 
The intensity of the fighting on both sides is shown by the fact that the south- 
eastern part was not captured until 18 May and isolated Soviet groups con- 
tinued fighting in the north-eastern part until 8 June. This forward bridgehead 
was also left standing; only in the second half of June was a continuous front 
to the north established. 

The thaw and mud greatly reduced the mobility of both sides and forced a 
certain halt in the fighting on the Volkhov fronts. Eighteenth Army organized 
its units as well as it could and prepared to re-establish the encirclement ring. 
On 22 May the withdrawal of the enemy to the east led to a resumption of the 
attack, at first in the north-western part of the pocket. On 31 May the old 
penetration west of the Volkhov in the area of Myasnoy Bor was closed again, 
In a concentric attack by all formations and ‘groups’ participating in the 
encirclement this pocket was eliminated by 29 June. Although Army Group 
North had suffered considerable losses as a result of the numerous critical 
situations around Demyansk and on the Volkhov, on the whole it had survived 
the winter without decisive enemy breakthroughs. The isolation of Leningrad 
to the south had been maintained. For the summer of 1942 the task of the 
army group was to secure the lines won and to establish blocking-positions 
and strong-points in rear areas. These developments will be discussed later. 

Remembering the horrors of the past winter, however, the army group 
command already began to plan for the coming months: ‘If we want a quiet 
situation with no plans for further attacks, and if we want to conserve our 
forces, we shall have to establish a general line between Staraya Russa and 
Kholm and thoroughly prepare it for next winter.’ 

On 4 May 1942, in view of its shortage of personnel and in the expectation 
that it would not receive sufficient forces to secure its forward line, the army 
group logically requested permission to withdraw the troops under the com- 
mand of [I Army Corps to a position on the Lovat. 


{v) THE DEFENSIVE BATTLES OF ARMY GROUP SOUTH 


For the expected large-scale attack by the Red Army on the southern wing of 
the eastern front the chief of staff of Anny Group South had envisaged a 
mobile conduct of operations with the main objective of gaining time and 


™ HGr, Nord/la, KTB, 29 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 HI/181; order of Army High Command/ 
Army General Staff on the strengthening of positions, 26 Apr. 1942, and request of Army Group 
North: BA-MA RH 1g III/707. 
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launching a counter-attack from a prepared line once the units had been 
brought up to strength.” A line from Melitopol via Zaporozhye and 
Novomoskovsk in the general direction of Kupyansk was considered a rear 
limit of what was strategically acceptable for the army group. The improve- 
ment of forward positions of Seventeenth and Sixth Armies was concluded by 
Io December, as was the transfer of units to the expected main points of attack 
between Seventh and First Armoured Armies in the sector of the Italian 
expeditionary corps. After a visit by Hitler additional personnel and small 
quantities of material replacements had been received.™ The Crimea was 
deliberately neglected in favour of the eastern front; if necessary it was to be 
sacrificed and the Perekop isthmus defended as part of the southern flank of 
the army group. Because of a lack of personnel the positions, even in the lines 
held by the troops, had not been significantly strengthened. 

A problem now to be faced was that of the largely uncovered flank in the 
direction of Army Group Centre, which had been deliberately accepted during 
the pursuit phase in the expectation that, with the advance on Moscow and to 
the middle Don, the enemy would hardly be able to exploit gaps between the 
army groups, so that maintaining contact between the inner wings was suf- 
ficient. This was all the more important as the army group expected that the 
main operational effort in 1942 would be made in the southern sector of the 
eastern front.” 

Beyond the orders of the commander-in-chief of the army of 8 December 
1941, which applied to all army groups, Army Group South was to capture 
Sevastopol with Eleventh Army as its last offensive action, Thereafter the bulk 
of that army would be given new tasks.7° One of the causes of the failure of the 
operation against Sevastopol was the concern of Army Group South about its 
eastern front and its resulting refusal to transfer sufficient forces to the 
Crimea, The second ‘special task’ of the army group was to improve condi- 
tions for a major spring offensive by smaller actions against the lower Don aad 
the Donets during the winter, as soon as the weather permitted. 

The army group was therefore to hold the front between the Sea of Azov 
and the Donets under all circumstances. The area around Kharkov was to be 
solidly held and communications to the southern wing of Army Group Centre 
secured, especially road and rail links between Belgorod and Kursk. Army 


™ Cf. n. 338 above; Sodenstern to Heusinger, 4 Dec., and Halder’s order, 6 Dec. 1941, H.Gr. 
Stid/la, KTB, BA-MA RH tg L/88. 

78 Between 26 Nov. and 5 Dec, 1941 3,268 men were airlifted to First Armd. Atmy; 50 assault- 
guns and 60 2-cm. anti-aircraft guns were allotted to the army group. On 7 Dec. the immediate 
transfer of 950 replacement personnel from Vinnitsa was ordered: ibid. 

™ Hitler's remark to Reichenau during his visit to Poltava. Cf. H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, § Dec. 
1941, BA-MA RH 19 I/88; on this see also the conference at the office of the deputy chief of staff 
in charge of operations, 24 Oct. 1941, KTB OKW tt. 1073. 

no CE sect. ID.t.1(¢) at n. 575. Like Hitler’s Directive No. 39, this directive of 8 Dec. had been 
prepared by Halder through the assignment of tasks to the chiefs of staff of the army group. Cf. 
also Fiihrervortrag and notes on the Fiihrer conference, 6 Dec. 1941: Halder, Diaries, 1339 (6 Dec. 
1941); printed in KTB OKW, i. 1076f€. (108). 
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Group South undoubtedly regarded as quite unrealistic the order to retake 
Rostov and the Donets bend during the winter. 

The directive of the army group to its armies reflected these plans.?"' First 
Armoured Army and Sixth Army were ordered to close up towards each other 
after achieving slight improvements in the position of the front. 

Tactical directives for the'preparation of a protracted defence were sup- 
plemented by guidelines for securing the rear area, There the troops and staffs 
were to move closer together and prepare for a ‘fortress-like’ defence. Stocks 
were to be laid up for the period when the weather made movement of 
supplies impossible. The directive of 14 December for the fighting in winter 
assumed that the enemy’s intentions were to keep open his support- and 
supply-lines between Moscow and the Caucasus, to tie down as many German 
units as possible by attacks aimed at attrition and harassment, and to destroy 
German winter quarters and supply-lines,”? The armies were instructed to 
secure the Crimea with as few forces as possible, to pull out of the front and 
rehabilitate the armoured formations of First Armoured Army, and, once 
again, to secure the most important communications on the boundary be- 
tween Army Group Centre and Sixth Army. Lines in the rear were to be 
reconnoitred and prepared to meet an expected large-scale attack. As a last 
defensive line the army group ordered the ‘Wotan’ line to be reconnoitred, 
which was to extend from Melitopol via Zaporozhye, Poltava, and Romny to 
the upper course of the Desna. 

To reinforce the fighting units, as elsewhere, elements of the security and 
supply troops suitable for combat were sent to the front. The army group 
planned to meet the problem of a possible uprising by a partial evacuation of 
Kharkov, but Hitler rejected this proposal as the evacuated civilians would 
then have to be fed behind the front. Keitel suggested sending them east to 
areas under Soviet control.7 Reichenau observed that the population would 
resist deportation to the east, whereas, in the event that they were moved to 
the rear area, they would not constitute a drain on German food supplies since 
they would remain in areas remote from roads, which in any case were 
insignificant. Deportation of the civilian population to the east could be 
carried out only by force of arms, something which could not be demanded 
even of battle-hardened troops. In consequence, the civilian population re- 
mained where they were and had to feed themselves. 

First Armoured Army headquarters had reservations about the defensive 
line on the Kalmius, far to the rear, as envisaged by the army group, since that 


™ Preliminary order, 9 Dec. 1941, mentioned in H.Gr. Sid/la, KTB, 9 Dec. 1941, annexe 216, 
BA-MA RH 19 1/88; printed in Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. n, appendix 7, MGFA P-1t4e. Ibid. 
for the ‘Richtlinien fir Kampf und Sicherungen im Winter und Frihjahr 1941/42’ (Guidelines on 
operations and security in winter and spring 1941-2] and the “Weisung fiir Kampf und Sicherung 
im Winter 1941/42” [Directive for operations and security in winter 1941-2]. 

™ HLGr. Sid/la, KTB, 14 Dec, 1941, copy: Hauck, Siidliches Gebiet, pt. 1, appendix 8, 
MGFA P-114¢. 

' 4 HLGr, Sid/la, KTB, 18 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/88, 
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would involve abandoning Mariupol, an indispensable rehabilitation and tech- 
nical repair centre for the German forces. Sodenstern reassured the army 
command by pointing out that this line would be occupied only after every 
effort had been made to hold the existing front. 

Large enemy troop movements from the front facing First Armoured Army 
to the area facing Seventeenth Army were interpreted as preparations for an 
attack aiming at a breakthrough near Artemovsk and Stalino in order to attack 
the armoured army from the rear.74 

On the northern wing of Sixth Army too, strains were expected as a 
consequence of the development of the situation of Second Army. For this 
reason two-thirds of 168th Infantry Division were transferred there and placed 
under Second Army.7'5 In addition, elements of 62nd Infantry Division were 
removed from anti-partisan operations and also placed under Second Army as 
the situation on the boundary to it and in its sector became threatening. The 
expected attack against the northern wing of First Armoured Army began on 
25 December. The parts of the army already pulled out of the front and 
destined for rehabilitation were immediately assembled in the Stalino area as 
a reserve. Newly arrived tanks were to be combined in a battalion and the 
army reserves of Seventeenth and Sixth Armies were to be assembled in the 
areas of Artemovsk and Kharkov. 

The fighting which now began also on the northern wing of Sixth Anny and 
the repulsion of a thrust towards Kursk forced the withdrawal of the covering 
forces of Sixth Army in the Kharkov area. Reports from the intelligence service 
and information provided by deserters and prisoners, as well as large move- 
ments of enemy troops near Lisichansk and Kupyansk, indicated an imminent 
large-scale offensive aiming at a breakthrough to the middle Dnieper. 

In addition, the strain on the southern wing of the army group after the 
Soviet landing near Kerch and Feodosiya is reflected by the fact that Hitler 
promised Eleventh Army fifty tanks to restore the situation there. As the tanks 
could not be brought to the front quickly enough from Germany, they were to 
be taken from a transport for First Armoured Army.?"* 

On 2 January, in addition to an offensive solution of the situation in the 
Crimea, Hitler demanded that his orders to hold positions should be taken 
‘literally and seriously’ and that all preparations should be made to repulse an 
attack on Kharkov and to crush an uprising, which, according to foreign news 
sources, was perhaps to be expected.7"? On 10 January Reichenau reported that 
he viewed the situation at Kharkov with optimism and that only in the north- 
eastern sector was the situation of the army group strained. If a secure link 


4 KTB H.Gr. Stid, ibid., 22 Dec. rgqr. 5 Tbid., 2 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 1g 1/89. 

16 KTB H.Gr. Sid. 

17 Tbid., telephone conversation between Halder and Sodenstern. On § Jan. Hitler then issued 
the order for the defence of all positions and defined the cases in which withdrawal was author- 
ized: extracts in KTB OKW ii/2, 1262, BA-MA 16. Armee, 23468/8, Fiihrecbefehle, fos. 31-2. 
According to this source, this order was to be destroyed after being given orally to the divisional 
commanders. 
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could be established with Second Army, that would be an important success 
for the conduct of the war in winter. With this objective Sixth Army began its 
attack with XVII Army Corps from the Prokhorovo—Oboyan line across the 
railway line between Prokhorovo and Solntsevo. As an attack from the Second 
Army sector was not possible because of a shortage of forces, this success had 
only a local effect. As a consequence of the difficult situation at the boundary 
of the army group, Second Army was placed under Army Group South, which 
did not please Reichenau as he now became responsible for an especially 
vulnerable sector of the front.7" 

Hitler combined this change with an order to Army Group South to remove 
forces from First Armoured Army and transfer them to the Kharkov area. 
According to Hitler, the difficulties of Army Group Centre were only a result 
of the fact that it had not been possible to pull forces out of sectors with 
abundant equipment and troops in order to transfer them in good time to 
weak and threatened sectors. This argument was taken verbatim from remarks 
by the commander-in-chief of Second Army. Reichenau agreed with the view 
that an attack on Kharkov was imminent’? and reported that the situation in 
the north of the army group had to be restored first. Forces of First Armoured 
Army could be transferred there. Moreover, he intended to remove motorized 
units from the front in order to create mobile reserves.”° 

On 13 January Field Marshal Reichenau suffered a stroke. As his replace- 
ment Hitler first chose the commander-in-chief of First Armoured Army, 
Colonel-General von Kleist, and then, the following day, Colonel-General 
Hoth, ull that time commander-in-chief of Seventeenth Army. But Hoth was 
also unable to take up his duties, as Hitler on the very same day appointed 
Field Marshal von Bock—who had only a few weeks before been granted 
furlough—to be the new commander-in-chief of Army Group South. Bock 
assumed command of the army group on 20 January 1942. At the same time 
General Paulus became commander-in-chief of Sixth Army, a post which until 
then had been vacant.7?" The enemy attacks that began at various points along 


78 HL Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 12 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I/89. This move wag due to a request from 
the C.-in-C. Army Group Centre and went into effect on 15 Jan.: Halder, Diaries, 1386 (21 Jan. 
1942). 

19 This expectation was not supported by a speech by Marshal Timoshenko at the end of 
November, which was known to the army group command. Timoshenko argued that the main 
aim should be the destruction of German equipment and supplies so as to render a winter and 
spring offensive impossible. The fighting west of Moscow offered the most favourable opportunity 
to do this: H.Gr. Siid/la, KTB, 13 Jan. 1942 (Ic, 11 Jan. 1942). Other reconnaissance operations 
indicated an imminent offensive against Kharkov and beyond to the Dnieper: BA-MA RH 19 I/ 
89. 

7 Sodenstern remarked: ‘At present there are no motorized units capable of movement with 
First Armd. Army. Tactical mobility can be expected only after arrival of new vehicles and 
rehabilitation’ (ibid., 12 Jan. 1942). 

™ Tbid., 15, 16 Jan. 1942. Reichenau died on 17 Jan. 1942; Hider’s order of the day on this 
occasion, 18 Jan. 1942: BA-MA 16. Armee, 23468/8, fo. 14. Bock was briefed on his duties by 
Hitler on 18 Jan.: Halder, Diares, 1389 (18 Jan. 1942); Bock Tagebuch, 16, 18 Jan. 1942, BA-MA 
N 22/73. 
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the front of the army group on 18 January, especially against Seventeenth 
Army from the mouth of the Bakhmut to Zaliman, appeared to be essentially 
aimed at tying down German forces and did not indicate a co-ordinated 
offensive along the entire front. The situation between Bogorodichnoe and 
Izyum was considered serious, and 298th Infantry Division was withdrawn 
behind the Donets.?* 

On 19 January, however, Seventeenth Army reported that, given the 
strength of the enemy and its own lack of sufficient troops and equipment, a 
defence with improvisations would not be effective for long. 

On 20 January it was realized that this offensive was in fact a large-scale 
breakthrough attack towards the Dnieper with twelve to fifteen divisions and 
four armoured brigades identifted at the front. The fortified positions, organ- 
ized like strong points, were scarcely able to offer effective resistance against 
these latter units. Replacements of men and equipment were brought up, 
some from Germany and some also from First Armoured Army, as well as a 
Romanian division.” The railway line between Kursk and Orel was threat- 
ened on account of a penetration by the Soviet II Cavalry Corps in the sector 
of Second Army. The last dive-bomber Gruppe from the Crimea was sent into 
action there. The first enquiry from the chief of staff of Seventeenth Army on 
22 January, whether he could authorize the abandonment of isolated strong 
points, suggested an incipient crisis.%4 The commander-in-chief of Seven- 
teenth Army doubted that the front north-west of Slavyansk could be heid 
until the arrival of a combat group in the area north of Lozovaya. If not, the 
way to the railway line between Stalino and Dnepropetrovsk would be open to 
the Red Army. 

The army group command refused to approve the evacuation requested by 
Seventeenth Army and referred to similar situations in Army Group Centre, 
where such attacks had repeatedly petered out. The army group ordered ail 
available assault-guns of First Armoured Army to be transferred to the left 
wing and 14th Armoured Division to be held ready for use against an attack 
expected there. The situation should be restored by offensive action. Together 
with ‘Group Friedrich’ of Sixth Army approaching from the north-west, 14th 
Armoured Division and 1ooth Light Division were to attack the enemy pen- 
etration. Second Army also considered the important rail link between Kursk 
and Shchigry to be threatened and requested assistance. Hungarian and 


™ “Nach Einholung der Genehmigung durch den Fahrer’ (After the Fiihrer’s consent has been 
received}, H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 19 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I/89. 

™) ¢13th Inf. Div, was sent to Seventeenth Army instead of the Crimea: Report by C.-in-C, of 
army group to Hitler, 21 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

™ The abandoning of a strong point meant that artillery and other heavy equipment could not 
be brought back. According to the directive of 1 Jan. 1942, such an action if due to lack of 
ammunition did not require Hitler’s approval. But in the case of Seventeenth Acmy it meant the 
abandoning of two other strong points, for which Sodenstern wanted to obtain the approval of the 
Army High Command. The almost word-for-word adoption of the Polish and Soviet orders for 
the campaign of 1918-20 shows the continuity of military thinking: Der polnisch-sowjetrussische 
Kreg 1918-1920, i. 261 ff. (annexes a, Tv, vin; for the Soviet side annexe rx). 
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Romanian troops, as well as security divisions, were brought up and the 
defence of Novomoskovsk and Dnepropetrovsk was prepared. Poltava was to 
be got ready for all-round defence. 

On 26 January Seventeenth Army conimand proposed a retreat of the army 
and the evacuation of Lozovaya, on the grounds that it would be better for the 
remaining German forces to move back to meet their reinforcements. That 
evening it wanted to withdraw to the west.75 In contrast, the army group 
believed that this would lead to a widening of the enemy penetration and that 
Soviet cavalry would encircle the wings of Seventeenth and Sixth Armies and 
make their position untenable with thrusts against their supply-line. The 
situation was to be restored by a concentrated attack of the reserves being 
brought up; until then the penetration was to be contained in such a way that 
the deployment of the attack groups was secured. For these attack forces— 
essentially 100th Light Division, 14th Armoured Division, and Armoured 
Battalion 60—a command staff was to be made available. Two-thirds of 113th 
Infantry Division were to be assembled north-east of Novomoskovsk. To 
ensure that the attack was carried out with less pessimism about the future, 
Field Marshal von Bock decided to place Seventeenth Army headquarters 
tactically under the command of First Armoured Army and to employ the 
command of IH Armoured Corps as ‘Group von Mackensen’ on the left 
wing.? This attack group consisted of parts of 14th Armoured Division, 1ooth 
Light Division, and XI Army Corps with the Romanian Ist, 298th, and 
elements of 9th Infantry Divisions. From the sector of Sixth Army, ‘Corps 
Group Dostler’ attacked with a third each of 57th, 62nd, 294th, and 7oth 
Infantry Divisions. 

Field Marshal von Bock briefed Hitler on the situation. Three Soviet cavalry 
corps of three divisions each and an armoured brigade had broken through the 
gap near Izyum. One corps had turned north to envelop Sixth Army; two 
corps had turned south towards the rear area of Seventeenth Army. Two 
infantry divisions had reached Lozovaya. As the staff of Seventeenth Army 
seemed ‘rather tired’ after the heavy fighting of the past few days, he had 
transferred command to First Armoured Army headquarters, which was ‘fresh 
and eager for action’ and promised to provide a strong impulse for the 
counter-attack. He also reported on the two groups attacking from the north. 
Hitler approved all his decisions. 

The units earmarked for the counter-attack moved to the assembly areas in 
heavy frost and a snowfall. On 31 January “Group von Mackensen’ began its 
attack in a snowstorm, as did the two groups from Sixth Army.”? A completely 


ps H.Gr. Sitd/la, KTB, 26 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 1/89; Bock, Tagebuch, 26, 27 Jan. 1942, 
BA-MA N 22/13. 

7 H.Gr. Sida, KTB (as in a. 725}. The entire group was then called ‘Army Group von 
Kleist’. For Hitler’s approval and order to the armies to obtain Bock’s approval before abandoning 
strong-points see Bock (as in n. 725). 

™7 Army order, 31 Jan. 1942: H.Gr. Sad/Ia, KTE under this date. The corps group XI Anny 
Corps and the ‘name groups’ consisted of remnants and individual battalions or regiments of 
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successful attack could not be expected with the units of the attack groups, 
especially as they had to advance in continuous blizzards. They were, however, 
able to contain the Soviet penetration and eliminate the immediate danger of 
a breakthrough to the Dnieper. Throughout the subsequent weeks they were 
unable to push back the ‘sack’ near Izyum. The fighting exhausted the troops, 
and on 3 March the army group had to report that it was not possible at that 
time to regain the old front. 

The army group was able to identify preparations for the feared attack on 
Kharkov early enough for reinforcements from the sector of Second Army to 
be transferred in time, even though they consisted only of the remnants of 3rd 
Armoured Division and a regiment of 88th Infantry Division. The Soviet 
offensive began on 3 March with the point of main effort between Pechenegi 
and Volchansk. The attack group, which advanced from the south against the 
right flank of Sixth Army, quickly succeeded in crossing the Donets. Another 
penetration of the Donets line, thirty kilometres wide, was achieved east of 
Kharkov, but the Red Army was not able to take the city itself. The onset of 
the thaw brought all movements of the Soviet counter-offensive to a halt. 
Army Group South had succeeded in holding its operationally most important 
positions, its supply-bases, and its lines of communication. A retreat to the 
Dnieper had been avoided. The decisive factor in this defensive success was 
the failure of the Red Army to concentrate its numerically far superior forces 
on a single point of main effort. This mistake resulted in an early exhaustion 
of the momentum of the attack and thus in a reduction of the pressure on the 
German front. This had enabled the army group command to transfer forces 
repeatedly from sectors less threatened or not threatened at all to points 
requiring the greatest defensive effort. In view of the virtual immobility of the 
heavy weapons, the Luftwaffe played a decisive role in the German defensive 
success.78 

The special situation of the Crimean peninsula within the defensive opera- 
tions of Army Group South can now be analysed. 

In connection with the southern part of the eastern front as a whole, and 
especially with regard to the large-scale operations planned for 1942, Hitler at 
the end of 1941 still attached great importance to holding and securing the 
Crimea. The Soviet troops who had landed near Feodosiya were therefore to 
be annihilated and the Kerch peninsula retaken as soon as possible.” Like all 
other major units, the commander-in-chief of Eleventh Army reported serious 
supply problems and personnel shortages in his divisions. Since, apart from 
Romanian troops, he did not have sufficient security forces at his disposal, he 
divisions, local defence units, and rear-area services. Even units of the Wehrmacht commander for 
the Ukraine were combed for manpower: ibid., 1 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 Igo. 


28 e.g. the report of Sixth Army, 21 Jan. 1942, that no reserves were available and the only thing 
to do was to wait and see where the next main attack would be in order to send reinforcements 
there from quieter sectors (ibid.). 

79 Halder, Diaries, 1380-1 (2, 3 Jan. 1942); AOK t1/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 20-11/455; H.Gr. 
Sad/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 189. : 
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requested and received permission to raise volunteer units from the local Tatat 
population.7¢ 

Hitler assumed that 46th Infantry Division was available for operations 
against Feodosiya and therefore considered the requested use of a second 
division unnecessary. When Halder explained that this assumption was ques- 
tionable, Hitler ordered an‘extensive report on the condition of the infantry 
division and the circumstances of its retreat. It soon emerged that the div- 
ision’s withdrawal had by no means been ‘according to plan’ and that at that 
moment it was not ready for action.73! 

The second Soviet landing, at Evpatoriya on § January 1942, was considered 
to be a ‘tester’. However, Manstein reported, if an attack aimed at forcing a 
decision was now taking shape, his forces would not be in a position to repel 
it.73? Sodenstern observed that in that case a decision would have to be taken 
on whether Eleventh Army or the Crimea was to be sacrificed, as there could 
be no question of transferring additional forces there. On the contrary, his 
planning assumed that forces could be taken from the Crimea for operations 
elsewhere.?33 The recapture of the much more important Feodosiya on 15 
January required the use of XX XXII and XXX Army Corps. On 18 January 
the enemy forces there were defeated, and the eastern group of Eleventh Army 
began its attack against the Parpach position.?3+ 

Between 27 February and 3 March Eleventh Army had to repulse a second 
large-scale attack from Sevastopol as well as from the Parpach front. After this 
attack was repeated on 1§ March the divisions of XXX XII Army Corps (46th 
and 170th Infantry Divisions} reported that they were no longer ready for 
action. In addition to the attacks at the front, activities of partisan groups in 
the rear area of the German forces began to achieve tactical significance. 
Manstein decided to use the newly arrived 22nd Armoured Division together 
with the divisions of XXX XH Army Corps for a counter-attack on the Parpach 
position.?5 The attack failed to achieve the desired success; on the contrary, 
the new and inexperienced armoured division suffered heavy losses.72¢ 


™ Manstein, Verlorene Stege, 247 (not in trans); H.Gr. Sada, KTB, 3 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 
19 89. Cf. atso Hoffmann, Ostlegionen. 

™ H.Gr. Sida, KTB, 2 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 789. On 4 Jan. Reichenau reported to 
Hitler that the report about 46th Inf. Div. was ‘objectively incorrect’: Lt.-Gen. Graf von Sponeck 
was to blame; there was no doubt that insubordination ‘with considerable prejudice and danger 
to the security of Germany’ was involved. Reichenau was especially indignant about the outer 
form of the retreat: guidelines for the investigation, 10 Jan. 1942, AOK 11/Ia, KEB, BA-MA RH 
20-11/456; Einbeck, Sponeck, 33 ff. 

™ Manstein’s report, 4 Jan. 1942, AOK 11/la, KTB, BA-MA RH 20-11/455. 

™ The attack was repulsed on 7 Jan. 1942. As the Romanian §3rd Artillery Regiment had fied, 
Hitler ordered an investigation of the course of events: Manstem, Lost Victories, 228 ff. 

m4 AOK 11/fa, army order, 20 Jan. 1942, and Befcht Gber den Angriff gegen Parpatsch-Stellung 
[Order concerning attack against the Parpach position], 21 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/455. 

ms Conference C.-in-C. Eleventh Army with general commanding XXXXVW Army Corps and 
commander of 22nd Armd. Div.: army order, 16 Mar. 1942, BA-MA, RH 20-11/458. Manstein 
wanted to use the armoured division and the newly arrived 28th Let. Div. offensively before they 
were ‘spent’ in defensive battles. 

™ Report 22nd Armd, Div., 20 Mar. 1942, ibid. Many officers were still in France. On 30 Mar. 
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* This failure marked the end of operationally effective fighting in the Crimea 
for the winter of 1941-2. Planning for the new offensives and the bringing up 
of heavy siege artillery were carried out simultaneously with these defensive 
battles. On 7 March coastal defence was transferred to the ‘Naval Command- 
ing Officer Crimea’.737 

The conduct of the war in the Crimea in the winter of 1941-2 was governed 
by two diametrically opposed concepts. On the one hand, German forces 
there were given the task of conquering the Kerch peninsula for the coming 
spring offensive, as a jumping-off point for the crossing to the Caucasus. An 
essential condition for such an operation was the previous capture of 
Sevastopol. On the other hand, Eleventh Army was to be considered as a 
personnel reserve for Army Group South whenever the Soviet winter offensive 
threatened to reach the Dnieper; that would have meant abandoning the 
whole of the Crimea. In the event the containment of the Soviet penetration 
west of Izyum made it possible to leave Eleventh Army in place and to 
recapture Kerch; Sevastopol too was stormed later. Nevertheless, neither the 
crossing to the Caucasus nor domination of the Black Sea was achieved. Both 
operations will be discussed in the account of the war in the east in the 
summer of 1942. 

The directive for the conduct of operations after the end of winter, issued on 
12 February 1942,7* not only stated that the crisis had been overcome; the 
parts of it referring to the future were clearly based on a sober assessment of 
Germany’s potential. As early as November 1941 the effects of the catastrophic 
vehicle and fuel situation on the build-up of a new operational army were 
incalculable.739 Studies and memorandums by the chief of army armament 
programmes and commander of the replacement army, as weil as by the war- 
economy and armaments office of the Wehrmacht High Command, all 
pointed in the same direction.”° Only half a million men, including wounded 
who had recovered, were available to replace the approximately one million 
dead, wounded, sick, and missing suffered by the German forces in the east by 
the end of January 1942.74! 


1942 losses amounted to q42 officers, 1,030 non-commissioned officers and men, 32 tanks (totally 
destroyed), and numerous other weapons and pieces of equipment: BA-MA RH 20-11/458. 


™ AOK 11/la, Dienstanweisung far den Seekommandanten Krim als Kommandanten der 
Kistenverteidigung [Service instruction to naval commander Crimea as officer commanding 
coastal defence), ibid. 

W OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abr. (la) No. 420053/42, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1327, printed in KTB OKW 
i. 1093 (115). 

mm OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (11) No. 3356/42, 18 Nov. 1941; reply by operations dept., 26 
Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 

ue Cf. sect. IL.v.§ at n. 398 (Miiller). 

™ Casualty figures according to Halder (Diaries, 1393: 25 Jan. 1942). Cf. also KTB OKW i. 
1106, D, appendices. On 27 Jan. 1942 Haider promised the army groups and armies in the east 
additional replacements of 500,000 men to compensate for shortages. These were convalescents 
and men previously not considered fit for military service; most were inadequately trained and at 
first only of limited military use. The age-group 1922, then in training, was envisaged as a source 
of replacements for losses in the summer offensive of 1942: OKH/GenStdH/Org. Abt. (1) No. 488/ 
42, 27 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/288, p. 235. 
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The conclusions drawn from this personnel and vehicle situation’ were 
clearly reflected in operational planning for the summer of 1942. The directive 
mentioned above therefore envisaged the establishment of a continuous 
line suitable for prolonged defence in the northern and central sections 
of the front. The entire offensive strength, for which the bulk of the newly 
trained age-group of I922' was available, was to be concentrated on the 
southern front. The task of the army group, after elimination of the penetra- 
tion west of Izyum, would be the capture of Sevastopol, and the recapture of 
Kerch, for an attack on the Caucasian oilfields and the mounting of a second 
thrust aimed at Stalingrad. In addition to eliminating the centre of arms 
production on the Volga, the supply-lines from Afghanistan and Iran to the 
interior of Russia were to be cut. This would deprive the Red Army of the 
means to restore its full fighting strength. The ‘raids’ considered as recently as 
December 1941 to sever transport routes from Moscow to the Russian interior 
via Gorkiy and to the Arctic ports via Vologda were no longer included in the 
plan. ; 

The efforts made to realize these plans will be described in the account of 
the build-up of the operational army for 1942. After the crisis of the winter 
campaign, however, Hitler’s basic standpoint was already clear: he saw the 
most serious problems not in the mobilization of reserves and replacements for 
the field army but in providing manpower and the means of production to 
equip the Wehrmacht. This led to the increasing use of previously exempted 
categories in Germany itself, and especially of manpower from Germany’s 
allies and from occupied areas, and of prisoners of war. Regardless of 
their personal readiness to serve, most of the individuals thus taken into 
the armed forces were not up to the standards of the army that had been 
trained in peacetime and acquired experience in war. Along with the loss of 
weapons and technical equipment, it was especially the lack of experienced 
officers and non-commissioned officers which showed that the army had 
passed the peak of a force able to fight and conduct offensives on any sector 
of the front. 

In retrospect one might ask when the war against the Soviet Union reached 
this turning-point. An unequivocal answer is possible if one disregards the 
problems of the conduct of the war as a whole—i.e. including the non- 
European theatres—armaments capacity, and the enemy’s mobilization of 
reserves, and thus considers only the military aspect of the campaign, The 
decisive criterion in this question is the campaign-planning of the Army 
General Staff. It emerges, on the basis of the course of operations, the 
complete exhaustion of the units attacking Moscow, and the resulting renun- 
ciation of the attempt to achieve a decision there, that the plan for the conduct 
of the war as a whole had faiied. In reality the enforced deviation from the 
operational plan—and thus the precondition for the turning-point—is to be 


™ By the end of 1941 only 660 armoured vehicles had been received to replace losses of 3, 
770: KTB OR Wi. i104, annexe 4 to OKH/GenStdH/GenQuw/Abe. VQu 2 CI) No. 1/58/42, § Jan. 
1942. 
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dated much earlier than the stalling of the pastman attacks on Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Rostov. 

The conquest of Moscow, even with the occupation of a smouldering 
expanse of rubble, would not have brought ‘final victory’ any nearer. The 
capture of Leningrad with German forces alone was not possible because of 
the skilfully executed Soviet thrusts at the boundary between Anny Groups 
Centre and North, burt neither had it been envisaged. The Finnish offensive on 
the Karelian front came to a halt soon after the old frontier had been reached, 
which meant that this chance had been lost by the end of September 1941. A 
glance at the position of the front of Army Groups Centre and South at their 
inner wings in July and August 1941 clearly reveals the cause of the failure of 
the offensive: the fact that Sixth Army, envisaged as the driving force of the 
offensive, remained stuck south of the Pripet area. The tying down of the buik 
of its divisions as well as army reserves and parts of First Armoured Army 
prevented the early wheeling of the German forces to encircle the enemy west 
of the Dnieper and the establishment of a bridgehead near Kiev. A second 
reason was the weakness of Eleventh Army and Germany’s allies, who, like 
Seventeenth Army, had to launch frontal attacks against the fortified enemy 
positions along the tributaries of the Bug and the Dnieper. The inability of 
Army Group South to move forward as planned necessitated a flanking 
encirclement of the enemy facing it by Second Army and Second Armoured 
Army. This in turn made it impossible for the armoured troops to be rehabili- 
tated; the entire movement against Moscow suffered a decisive delay, with 
further progress being dependent on the increasingly unfavourable weather. 
The Red Army thus had more time to train new reserves and move thern to the 
front. 

All criticism of Guderian’s move to encircle Kiev is based on the mistaken 
assumption that on the southern sector‘of the eastern front only ‘pursuit’ was 
necessary once the Soviet Fifth Army in the Pripet marshes had been ‘out- 
marched’ and the crossing of the middfe Dnieper achieved. As the fighting in 
the Donets area was to show, this belief was just as mistaken as the assumption 
that the Crimea could be overrun. The situation at the front made it essential 
to capture Kiev before attacking Moscow. Contrary to what Halder expected, 
the Red Army did not intend to mass all its essential strength to defend 
Moscow, which would have opened the way to the Don and the Volga. The 
right flank of the attack on Moscow-~the attack Halder and Bock were 
anxious to carry out—could never be secured with the forces of Army Group 
Centre alone. If the army on the left wing of Army Group South had been 
withdrawn for that task, the remaining forces of the group would not have 
been able to reach the important industrial objectives it had been assigned. 
Nor could the crossing to the Caucasus, either along the Don or via the 
Crimea, have been achieved. The success of Halder’s military plan was basi- 
cally in doubt as early as July 1941. The alternative Hitler envisaged from the 
very beginning—the concentration of the main effort on the wings of the front 
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as a whole—was never carried out, in consequence of Halder’s tactical 
manceuvring and more especially because Hitler himself did not pursue it with 
absolute consistency. 

At the end of 1941 the German military leaders were faced with the con- 
sequences of their misjudgement of Soviet military strategy and the ‘vital 
strength’ of the Red Army after the planned battles of encirclement. The stage 
had been reached which Major-General Marcks, by this time seriously 
wounded as a divisional commander, had raised for consideration on 10 
September 1940. It was not the Red Army in the east but the British Army in 
North Africa which now ushered in the ‘second act’ on 18 November and, 
with the counter-offensive of its Eighth Army to raise the siege of Tobruk, 
finally forced the execution of the long-planned transfer of the command of 
Air Fleet 2 with II Air Corps from the Moscow front. In addition to 
economic aid, the alliance with Britain now began to reduce military pressure 
on the Soviet Union, and the activities of the various partisan groups in 
Yugoslavia, supported by the Soviet Union as well as Britain, would lead to 
the creation of a new ‘front’ in the Balkans. 


2. THe LuFrwaFFe?74 


Horst Booc 


(a) The Surprise Attack against the Soviet Air Force 


According to Hitler’s Directive No. 21, an ‘effective intervention by the 
Russian air force . . .” was to be ‘prevented from the very beginning of opera- 
tions by powerful strikes’. To that end, all Soviet airfields reported operational 
near the frontier, as well as ground-support organizations and the flying units 
themselves, were to be subjected to surprise attacks with all available forces. 
These attacks were to continue until the Soviet air force could be considered 
eliminated. Because of a lack of precise information on the actual strength of 
the Soviet air force, the Luftwaffe operations staff had not developed exact 
estimates of how much time these attacks would require. 

Thus the Luftwaffe began the war in the east using the plans and tactics that 
had proved successful in previous ‘Blitz’ campaigns. Officers and men entered 
the conflict with the awareness of being part of a decisive weapon on the 
battlefield and a feeling of superiority based on previous successes and ex- 


m9 CE. sect. 11.12(8) atn, 891 (Boog) On the war against the Soviet Union see Das deutsche Reich 
und der Zweite Weltkneg, vi. 701 ff. 

™4 Luftwaffe support for the army in the far north is dealt with in sect. [imitc) at nm. 54 
(Ueberschar}. On the role of the Luftwaffe as a whole mm the east in 194! cf. Plocher, Krieg tm 
Osten, MGFA Lw 4/2-4/13 (or the English translation, without annexes: Plocher, German Air 
Force versus Russia, tog1), and Kurowski, Luftkneg tiber RuBland; for the period 22 June-8 Nov. 
1941 cf. especially the daily situation reports, Ob.d.1., Fu Stab Ic, Nos. 653 (23 June 1941)-791 
(9 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RL. 2 IL/246~-69. 

ms According to the la op of the Luftwaffe operations staff fa, Col. (ret.) Ernst Kusserow, in a 
letter of 2 Sept. 1954, BA-MA Lw 107/67. 
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perience. The operations staffs of the army generally accepted the employ- 
ment of the Luftwaffe primarily for the destruction of the enemy air force 
rather than for the provision of direct air support for the ground troops during 
the first few days of the campaign. After all, achievement of air superiority, ot 
perhaps even supremacy, meant that the army could carry out its operations 
with fewer losses and without interference from enemy aircraft. 

Taking advantage of the favourable weather—generally cloudless with mod- 
erate ground haze in the morning hours—German bomber, dive-bomber, and 
fighter formations crossed the German-Soviet frontier after 3.00 a.m. on 22 
June 1941—-the bombers, to preserve the advantage of surprise, at operating 
ceiling even ahead of the army’s attack.” In waves they struck at their targets 
in high- and low-level attacks. Depending on the distance of their bases from 
the front, the bombers each flew four to six sorties a day, the dive-bombers 
seven to eight, and the fighters five to eight. 

The attacks in the early morning of 22 June were directed primarily against 
thirty-one airfields and against the supposed quarters of senior staffs, barracks, 
artillery positions, bunkers, and oil-storage facilities. Initially Soviet fighters 
showed little desire to engage in combat and turned away at considerable 
range if fire was opened. Soviet anti-aircraft fire was initially weak. On the 
morning of 22 June the Soviets lost a total of 890 aircraft, 222 of them in aerial 
combat or to anti-aircraft fire and 668 on the ground. The Luftwaffe, on the 
other hand, lost only 18 aircraft.%?7 By midnight on 22 June Soviet losses had 
risen to a total of 1,811 aircraft, with 1,489 destroyed on the ground and 322 
destroyed mostly in the air. German losses rose to 35 aircraft.” 

During the first days of the attack aerial reconnaissance discovered many 
previously unknown airfields with a large number of aircraft, which necessi- 
tated continued massed attacks by the Luftwaffe against Soviet air-force units 
during the following days. Between 23 and 26 June a total of 123 airfields were 
attacked.749 By the end of June some 330 German aircraft had been lost, 
against a total of 4,614 Soviet aircraft reported destroyed, 1,438 in the air and 
3,176 on the ground.7*° By the end of the fighting in the frontier area on 12 
July, the figures had risen to 6,857 Soviet aircraft destroyed against 550 total 
losses and 336 damaged aircraft on the German side.7s' 


™ Cf, Kesselring, Memoirs, 88; Bekker, Angriffshohe, 275. 

u7 Situation report No. 652, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 22 June 1942, pp. 8-9, 11-12, BA-MA RL 2 
IV/246. 

“8 Situation report No. 653, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 23 June 1941, 27-8; ibid, According to 
Kozevnikov (Komandovantie, 36), the Soviet Union lost 1,200 aircraft on the first day of the war, 
800 of them on the ground. 

49 Situation reports Nos. 653-7, Ob.d.L./Fi.Stab Ic, 23-7 June 1941, BA-MA RL 2 Il/246, 
247. Cf. also Groehler, “Grenzschlachten’, 122. 

7 On Soviet losses cf. situation reports, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, Nos. 654-61, 24 June-1 July 
1941, BA-MA RL 2 IL/246-8; on German losses see the corresponding reports, GenQu der 
Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., BA-MA RL 2 III/713. Plocher (Krieg im Osten, 13, MGFA Lw 4/2) gives 
Soviet losses up to the night of 30 June 1941 as 4,900 aircraft. 

35" Report on combat-readiness of flying units as of 12 July 1941, GenQu, 6. Abt., 15 July 1941, 
BA-MA RL 2 IIV/713. Cf. also Groehler, “Verluste der deutschen Luftwaffe’, 331. 
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The first German surprise air attacks, with half of the Luftwaffe units 
stationed in the east, caught the Soviet air force unprepared and unprotected 
at their airfields, often with flying and technical personnel asleep in their tents. 
Evidently Soviet military leaders had not taken any measures to reduce the 
effectiveness of a concentrated German first strike from the air, although their 
own reconnaissance’ as weli as the German campaigns in Poland, France, 
and the Balkans, and finally the political situation, clearly suggested that such 
an attack was to be expected. Some Soviet aircraft were found uncamouflaged 
and closely parked on the edges of runways at airfields near the frontier. Many 
bomber units had not been moved further away from the frontier, and the air- 
bases as a rule lacked anti-aircraft guns. Soviet historians explain this situation 
and the resulting heavy losses of aircraft by the fact that the telegram from the 
people’s commissar of defence, intended! to inform the commanders of mili- 
tary districts of the time of a possible German surprise attack and ordering a 
combat alert and dispersal of aircraft at the airfields, reached the frontier 
military districts only four hours before the start of the German attack. It was 
therefore no longer possible to warn individual units in time. The mobility of 
many air units was greatly restricted by construction work at the airfields; 
camouflage and cover were still inadequate. Soviet historians also emphasize 
the inexperience of Soviet air commanders in defence against massed air 
attacks and the inferiority of Soviet aircraft compared with their modern 
German counterparts.?53 

Although the Soviet pilots, in the opinion of German observers,”4 soon 
distinguished themselves by attacks marked by ‘different ideas of the value or 
otherwise of human life’, such efforts generally achieved little because of ‘the 
lack of a sense of personal responsibility’ among mid-level and lower leaders 
and the ‘habit of acting only on command’. Field Marshal Kesselring, then 
commander of Air Fleet 2, in retrospect considered it to have been ‘almost a 
crime’ for Soviet military leaders ‘to order their clumsy aircraft to attack in 
such tactically impossible ways’. For example, ‘one squadron after another 
attacked at regular, predictable intervals and thus offered our fighters easy 
prey. It was like “a slaughter of innocents”.’55 Fighter Geschwader 3 under 
Major Giinther Liitzow shot down twenty-seven attacking Soviet bombers 
within fifteen minutes without suffering any losses of its own.’5* Entire bomber 
squadrons with no fighter escort were intercepted and shot down by German 
fighters. Halder also considered the Soviet air force to be ‘completely out of 
the picture’.757 Reported Soviet aircraft losses were so heavy that at first even 
Géring would not believe them." 


1° Cf, sect. Il.t.1(a) at n. 47 (Klink), and sect. Iu. (Hoffmann). : 

153 Kozevnikov, Komandovante, 47. Cf. Groehler, ‘Beginn des faschistischen Uberfalls’, 123 ff. 

™ Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, §3 (3 July 1941}, BA-MA RL 200/17. 

ms Kesselring, Afenzoirs, go. 

26 Situation report No. 669, Ob.d.L/Fi.Stab Ic, 9 July 1941, pp. 25-6, BA-MA RE 2 IV/249. 

38? Halder, Diaries, 972 (24 June 1941). 

28 Géring believed these reports of successes only after the area had been occupied, and, upon 
being checked, they turned out to be too low: Kesselring, Memoirs, 89 ff. 
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' The Luftwaffe was thus able to fulfil its first task—achieving air supremacy 
or at least superiority by destroying the Soviet air force in surprise strikes— 
‘within two days’.75? Its low opinion of the tactical and operational abilities of 
Soviet air-force leaders, the level of training of Soviet crews, and the quality of 
their aircraft in the first months of combat was confirmed. The successful 
surprise and the lack of preparedness of the Soviet air force in the first days of 
the German offensive strengthened this impression, which was also supported 
by the interrogation of captured Soviet air crews.” In the first days of the 
campaign both the army and the Luftwaffe were very optimistic. Major- 
General Hoffmann von Waldau, head of the operations department of the 
Luftwaffe Genera] Staff, considered ‘complete tactical surprise’ to have been 
achieved and expected ‘a brilliant success’.*' On 1 July 1941 the commanding 
general of VIIE Air Corps, General Freiherr von Richthofen, believed that the 
bulk of the Red Army’s attack forces had been annihilated; on 13 July he 
believed that there were no more military obstacles on the road to Moscow. 
German forces could reach the Soviet capital in eight days.7 

The Soviet bomber fleet had indeed been practically eliminated and hardly 
made its presence felt during the following months, even though it still 
undertook sporadic, ineffective, and costly attacks against the German rear 
area. At this time the Soviet air force was unable to create significant 
difficulties for the German army in the east. Although the German surprise 
attacks and their own qualitative inferiority very nearly resulted in a collapse 
of the Soviet air units, they increasingly began to offer resistance once 
the element of surprise had worn off; this was reflected by the decline in the 
number of their aircraft destroyed on the ground and the increase in the 
number of those destroyed in the air. More and more the Luftwaffe had to 
assert its superiority in aerial combat, but for the time being remained tacti- 
cally and technically far superior to its Soviet adversary, which was gradually 
able to recover thanks to its own efforts and the breathing-space provided by 
the weather in the autumn of 1941.7 

The total destruction of the Soviet air force was not achieved because the 
crews of the numerous aircraft destroyed on the ground generally survived and 
could be employed afresh, as could also many of the crews of the Soviet 

19 Ibid. 

xe Cf. Ergebnisse aus ciner Vernehmung russischer Kriegsgefangener [Results of an interroga- 
tion of Russian prisoners of war}, annexe § to situation report No. 655, Ob.d.L./Fui.Stab Ic, 25 
June 1941, pp. 2-3, BA-MA RL 2 II/246, where captured Soviet airmen are described as quite 
unlike British and French officers in their formal education, with a limited horizon, not trained to 
think or act independently, mentally confused, helpless—because they had still not been informed 
that wat had broken out—and extremely mistrustful because of the danger of being spied on by 
their fellow officers. For this reason they had deliberatcty avoided expanding their own know!- 
edge, e.g. when acting as observers by talking to the pilot about his tasks. Because of their very 
limited knowledge they were of little value as sources of operational information. They expected 
to be tortured and then shot and considered that the right of the victor. 

7% Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 49 (22 June 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 


*™ BA-MA RL 8/47, pp. 12 (i July 1941), 18 (13 July 1941). ™ Kesselring, Memoirs, 89. 
™ Schwabedissen, Russische Luftwaffe, 34, MGFA Lw. 22/1. 
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aircraft shot down over their own territory. Moreover, it was not possible to 
suppress the resistance of the surviving Soviet flying units indefinitely, as the 
Luftwaffe also suffered losses in men and machines and as its second major 
task of direct and indirect support for the army, which was begun with some 
delay around 25 June, now required most of its resources.”*5 The war against 
the Soviet air force was contimued ‘as a sideline’ without any system and only 
whenever the reviving activity of enemy air units became a problem for the 
German ground forces. In such cases support for the army had to be reduced. 
The Luftwaffe had to divide itself, dealing with one task after the other,*7 as 
its resources were no longer sufficient to fulfil all at once. Only by costly 
transfers and exposure of parts of the front was it still able to carry out 
concentrated attacks like those at the beginning of the campaign. Primarily, 
however, its strategy was determined, in accordance with Directive No. 21, by 
the situation on the ground, even though the Luftwaffe operations staff soon 
realized that the Soviet air force was much stronger than had been expected. 
In a conversation with Halder on 1 July 1941 Major-General Hoffmann von 
Waidau, who had taken a sceptical view even before the start of the campaign 
in the east, admitted that the Luftwaffe had greatly underestimated the 
Soviets, who had well over 8,000 front-line aircraft, of which only approxi- 
mately half had been destroyed.“ On 3 July he noted in his diary: 


The complete surprise struck at a gigantic Russian deployment... The military means 
of the Soviet Union are considerably stronger than studies before the start of 
the war... indicated. We had regarded many statistics as propagandist exaggerations. 
The material quality is better than expected... As a result we scored great successes 
with relatively low losses, but a large number of Soviet aircraft remain to 


be destroyed... The will to resist and the toughness of the masses exceeded all 
expectations,’™ 


However, euphoria was still the dominant mood among the Luftwaffe leaders. 


S$ Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 21; MGFA, Lw 4/2. From the Soviet point of view the Luftwaffe 
had achieved only a tactical, not a strategic, success, having generally destroyed only obsolete 
Soviet aircraft that were scheduled in any case to be replaced by new models. Cf. Hardesty, Red 
Phoenix, 59. On the use of Soviet airpower cf. Greenwood, ‘Great Patriotic War’. 

* Grochler, ‘Grenzschlachten’, 123 ff. 

™ Cf. assessment of the state of the Luftwaffe in the east by the C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe: 
teletype message OKH/GenStdH/G/Op.Abt. (Ia) No. 16608/41 g.Kdos., 26 July 1941 (copy), 
BA-MA. 38. Armee, 17562/91; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 1 Aug. 1941: ‘if 
the Luftwaffe is helping the ground troops it cannot also attack targets far behind the front’ 
(this diary used with the kind permission of Dr Gundelach, Col. (ret.} of che general staff; Halder, 
KTB iii. 300 (19 Nov. 1941; not in trans,): ‘Air! Probably only in partial actions one after the 
other...”. 

™ Halder, Diaries, 904 (1 July 1941). 

™ In view of the huge deployment of the Red Army, Gen. von Richthofen and Maj.-Gen. 
Hoffmann von Waldau were of the opinion that, after the conclusion of its virtually complete 
armament programme, it would have attacked Germany: Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 50 ff. 
(3 July 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17; Richthofen, Tagebuch (Privately owned), 2 Aug. 1941; Hassel, 
Tagebticher, 266 (Sept. 1941). This reflected the official German position at the time, ¢.g. in 
“Hitlet’s appeal to the German soldiers on the eastem front. 
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(b) Ground Support 


(i) 1 AND VIII AIR CORPS AND THE BATTLES OF ENCIRCLEMENT 
OF BIALYSTOK AND MINSK?” 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 5 and 6) 


After the surprise strikes to achieve air superiority, all air fleets in the east, in 
accordance with instructions, concentrated on supporting the army as their 
main task from approximately the third day of the campaign. From the very 
beginning the dive-bombers of II Air Corps were used to silence the enemy 
batteries in the area of Brest-Litovsk and on a range of hills extending in an 
east-west direction north of the city. Because of their commanding position 
these batteries could have seriously endangered the advance of Armoured 
Group 2. The armoured group had therefore attached considerable im- 
portance to preventing the batteries from firing. Contrary to its usual combat 
guidelines, which provided for the destruction of targets with concentrated 
forces, the air corps therefore suppressed their fire by continuous waves of 
separate flights of dive-bombers. 

At che end of June bombers and dive-bombers attacked enemy forces 
encircled in the area of Biatystok, Zelva, and Grodno,7”" which were trying to 
use the cover of the forests to escape eastwards. Warned by the appearance of 
reconnaissance aircraft, the Soviet troops were always able to leave the roads, 
which were completely congested anyway, and withdraw into the forest in time 
to avoid bombing attacks. The Luftwaffe therefore began armed reconnais- 
sance flights, in which the bombers flew in on a broad front, did their own 
reconnaissance, and immediately attacked any targets they identified. 

Enemy counter-atracks against the German flanks frequently led to crisis 
situations, in the overcoming of which the Luftwaffe played an important role, 
Thus on 24 and 25 June bombers and dive-bombers of VIII Air Corps 
smashed a Soviet tank attack on VIII and XX Army Corps in the area of 
Kuznitsa, Odelsk, Grodno, and Dombrova in relay attacks.” A similar attack 
on the flank of Armoured Group 3 near Lida was halted by continuous attacks 
by bombers and close-support aircraft of VIII Air Corps until reinforcements 
arrived in the form of V Army Corps, which, in co-operation with the air units, 
was able to repulse the attack. The armoured group then continued its 
advance without losing its freedom of manceuvre. 

By mounting continuous air attacks, both air corps of Air Fleet 2 played an 
effective part in preventing the break-out of Soviet ground forces from the 
pocket of Biatystok and in the defeat of the four Soviet armies in the pocket 
near Minsk further east. They thus contributed decisively to the victory in the 


me Qn the role of Air Fleet 2 cf. Kesselring, Memoirs, 85—100; for the period under consideta- 
tion here, the daily notes on the activity of VIII Air Corps, 19 June-3 Aug. 1941, compiled by Col. 
(ret.} H. W. Deichmann, BA-MA RL 8/47, and Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 117-43, MGFA Lw 4/ 
23 sect, U.11(a@) (Kink). 

™ Situation report No. 658, Ob.d.L./Fa.Stab Ic, 28 June 1941, p. 20, BA-MA RL 2 Il/247. 

™ Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 24 June 1941. 
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double battle of Biatystok and Minsk, which ended on g July. In the attempt 
to seal off the pocket from the air it became evident that, in view of the 
scattered position and flimsy construction of the houses in villages and towns, 
air attacks on road intersections did not have the same effect as in western 
Europe. In the Soviet Union the countryside was too open and obstacles 
created by rubble too smalhand too easily circumvented to have the desired 
effect. Better results were achieved by attacks on bridges over small rivers and 
streams, especially if they were in flood, 

Distinguishing between friend and foe from the air proved very difficult, as 
German ground forces often refrained from laying out the required ground 
panels for fear of enemy air attacks. They thus occasionally fell victim to 
friendly bornbing.73 Some relief was obtained by the increased use of air 
communications troops and dive-bomber and fighter contro! units with the 
most forward ground forces. 

The continuous support provided by VHI Air Corps for Armoured Group 
3, advancing on the northern wing of Army Group Centre, created no prob- 
lems, as the corps was specially equipped and organized to provide close 
support. Matters were different with the heterogeneous [I Air Corps support- 
ing Armoured Group 2 on the southern wing of Army Group Centre. There 
it soon became clear that, because of supply problems, bombers and long- 
range reconnaissance aircraft could not be based as close to the front as the 
close-support units and fighters, and that a unified command of the corps was 
therefore difficult. Thus, after the first few days of the campaign the command 
of the close-support formations advancing with Armoured Group 3 was placed 
in the hands of the ad hoc Close Support Leader II (Major-General Martin 
Fiebig) and his improvised staff,7* operating within the framework of 
directives from II Air Corps. Fiebig quickly overcame initial difficulties. 

In addition to providing direct support for the army, after 25 June Air Fleet 
2 attempted to seal off the battle area by attacking the railway lines leading into 
it at Minsk, Orsha, Molodechno, Zhlobin, and Osipovichi. It also struck at 
airfields in the area of Smolensk, Bryansk, Polotsk, and, on 2 July, Gomel. 

All attacks on bridges were discussed in advance with the army in order to 
determine which of them were important for its own advance and supplies and 
should not therefore be destroyed. The destruction of the great railway bridge 
at Bobruysk was an especially important success for the Luftwaffe. However, 
it was rebuilt within about thirty-six hours by over a thousand workers under 
the direction of the people’s commissar for transport and served its purpose 
even though it did not meet Western standards of safety. 

The close-support units of Air Fleet 2 accompanied the further advance of 
Armoured Groups 2 and 3, while its bombers attacked roads, railway lines, 
and junctions in the hinterland in the area of Mozyr, Gomel, Roslavl, 


™ Cf. Guderian, Erinnerungen, 168 (not in Panzer Leader); Tuchzeichen, supplement to 
Gen. Kdo. I. Fl. Rorps/la No. 504/42 g-Kdos,, 18 Mar, 1942, BA-MA RH 24-10/116. 
™ Kesselring, Memoirs, go—1. 
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‘Smolensk, Vitebsk, Pototsk, and Daugavpils.7”5 These attacks on railway lines, 
however, were rather of a tactical-operational nature and their strategic effect 
was overestimated. 

Not until Guderian’s armoured group was crossing the Berezina at 
Bobruysk and the Dnieper at Mogilev on 11 July did strong Soviet air forma- 
tions attack the advancing German forces, but they suffered heavy losses at the 
hands of Fighter Geschwader 51 under Colonel Werner MGlders.7% 


(ii) THE BATTLE OF ENCIRCLEMENT AT SMOLENSK??? 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 6 and 15) 


After supporting the envelopment movements’* of Armoured Groups 2 and 3, 
the close-support units of Air Fleet 2 attacked the enemy troops in the pocket, 
their attempts to break out, and attempts to prise open the pocket from 
outside. Other forces of the air fleet concentrated on roads and railway lines. 
On 14 July the rail link between Smolensk and Moscow was attacked for the 
first time; at the end of the month the railway station at Orel was bombed, 
Near Yartsevo, between 23 and 25 July, VIIE Air Corps, together with its 99th 
Anti-aircraft Regiment,’” was able, in a quick succession of attacks and using 
equipment capable of rapidly refuelling nine aircraft sirnultaneously, to slow 
the break-out attempt of a group of enemy forces attacking from the area north 
and around Dorogebyzh across the Vop, a situation which endangered not 
only the army units but also the command post of the air corps itself east of 
Dukhovshchina, as well as several of its airfields. German ground forces then 
arrived in time and intercepted the enemy. The air transport units used here 
close to the front suffered their first losses. South-east of Smolensk the enemy 
mounted strong attacks, attempting to break open the pocket, Support pro- 
vided by IZ Air Corps contributed considerably to the frustration of efforts by 
Soviet armoured units to break through in the direction of Shatalovka. Air 
Fleet 2 also tried to close a gap only a few kilometres wide on the east side of 
the Smolensk pocket.™ As sufficient aircraft were not available at that time 
and paratroops, who could have closed the gap, were no longer dropped from 
the air after their heavy losses on Crete, the gap could to some extent be closed 
by day only, not at night. Field Marshal Kesselring estimated that over 100,000 
Soviet troops were able to escape through it and could thus serve as cadres for 
newly created Soviet units. In this respect Smolensk was only a ‘vulgar 
victory’, in which it had again been shown that the Luftwaffe alone was not 
abie to seal off gaps in the front. 

7s Halder, Diartes, 1027 ff. (11 July 1941). 

7% Situation report No. 661, Ob.d.L./Fii.Stab Ic, 1 July '941, p. 17; BA-MA RL 2 II/248; 
Guderian, Erinnerungen, 145 (not in Panzer Leader), and Panzer Leader, 96 ff. 

m™ Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 144-63, MGFA Lw 4/2; cf. sect. IL.1.1(@) at n. 22 (Klink). 

Tm Cf. daily surveys of the fighting of I] Air Corps, Gen.Kdo. I. Fl.Korps/la No. 1323/41 
g-Kdos., 14 July 1941; No. 1328/41 g.Kdos., 15 July 1941; No. 1332/41 g-Kdos., 16 July 1941; and 
No. 1339/41 g.Kdos., 18 July 1941: BA-MA RH 20-2/165b. 

™ Daily notes on the activity of VIII Air Corps, 23-5 July 1941, pp. 8-10, BA-MA RIL 8/47. 


™ Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 26 July 1941, and daily notes (as in n. 779 above), 
p. 27 (2 Aug. 1941); KTB OKW i. 1036 (25 July 1941); Kesselring, Memoirs, 92-3. 
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Although the Smolensk pocket could not be considered essentially closed 
until 5 August, the commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, acting on the basis 
of Directive No. 34 of the Wehrmacht High Command of 30 July 1941, had 
ordered the transfer of VIII Air Corps to the northern sector of the eastern 
front for an earlier date. On 3 August it was temporarily removed from Air 
Fleet 27 (cf. Table IL.1.2). In spite of the bad weather, most of the bomber and 
dive-bomber formations of II Air Corps were sent into action even earlier to 
strike at roads and railway lines in the area of Roslavl, Sukhinichi, Bryansk, 
and Unecha used to bring up fresh Soviet forces to attack the large salient at 
Yelnya. A secondary task of the corps was the elimination of river monitors, 
which seriously mterfered with the advance of Ist Cavalry Division along the 
northern edge of the Pripet marshes. 

The constant raids by Soviet ground-attack pilots on the German forward 
line of the southern wing of Army Group Centre abutting Armoured Group 2 
were especially unwelcome. Although not very effective, they constituted a 
considerable psychological stress for the ground forces. They were usually 
cartied out by one or two aircraft flying at low level. German fighters usually 
arrived too late and, as they were not armoured, could not pursue the low- 
flying attackers because of strong Soviet opposition with infantry weapons 
from the ground. Defensive patrol flights were ruled out by the shortage of 
German fighter forces. The German ground troops therefore had to be con- 
stantly reminded to strengthen their own defences against strafing attacks with 
additional machine-guns, as the Soviet infantry had done from the very 
beginning. This was true of the entire eastern front.” 

The need to move the close-support formations forward to keep up with the 
rapid advance of the armoured units, to supply them, to set up vital com- 
munications links quickly, and to protect airfields against Soviet air attacks 
and attacks by Soviet stragglers, and the increasingly strong partisan groups 
were among the most important problems facing the ground-support troops of 
the Luftwaffe in the central sector and other parts of the eastern front. Their 
training in ground fighting and the fact that they quickly learnt to prepare for 
immediate all-round defence after occupying an airfield proved to be ex- 
tremely valuable.” Because of the frequently congested roads, the Fieseler 
Storch was an important and often the only form of transport linking the 
command staffs of the army and the Luftwaffe. It also provided com- 
manders who appreciated its virtues, such as General von Richthofen, with the 
means of obtaining an immediate picture of the front. Frequently, however, 


™ Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 1§2 ff., MGFA Lw 4/2; daily notes (as in n. 779 above), pp. 27-8 
(2, 3 Aug. 194). 

™ Cf., among others, order of 8th Armd. Div./fla, 9 Oct. 1941, on infantry defences against 
Soviet aircraft, BA-MA RH 27-8/44; letter: Luftflowenkommando 1/Fihrungsabteilung/la No, 
§373/41 g.Kdos., 13 Dec. i941 to Ob.d.L./Pi.Stab, z.Hd. Gen. Hoffmann v. Waldau, BA-MA, 
18. Armee, (7562/2333 operation experience report, close-support leader 2/la No. 171/42 geh., 25 
Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/288. 

™ Kesselring, Memotrs, 92. 

™4 Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 23 July 1941. 
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TaBte I1.1.2. Order of Battle of the Flying Units of Air Fleets 1, 2, and 4 Emploen 
' against the Soviet Union, 3 August 1941 


Air Fleet 1 Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe 
Weather Recce. Staffel 1 
Air Transport Gruppe 106 


I Air Corps 
Long-range Recce Staffel 5, Gruppe 122 
Staff, Bomber Geschwader BG 1 with Gruppen II and III of BG 1 
Staff, BG 76 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 76 
Staff, BG 77 with Gruppen I, H, and III of BG 77 
Staff, TFG 26 with Gruppen I and II of TFG 26 
Staff, FG 54 with Gruppen I, Ii, and IH of FG 54 and Gruppe II, FG 53 
without Staffel 6 


VIE Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe 11; Gruppe IV of Transport 
Geschwader 1 (special duties) 

Staff, BG 2 with Gruppe I of BG 2; Gruppe III of BG 3; staff, FaBG 
210, and Gruppe II, FaBG 210 

Staff, DBG 2 with Gruppen I and III], DBG 2; Gruppe II, TrgG 2 and 
Staffel 10, TrgG 2 

Staff, FG 27 with Gruppe ITI, FG 27 and Gruppe II, FG 52 


Air Leader Baltic 
Recce. Gruppe 125 
Coastal Gruppe 806 
Replacement Fighter Gruppe 54 (1 Staffel) 


Air Fleet 2 Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe 122 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 1, C.-in-C. Luftwaffe 
Weather Recce. Staffel 26 
Air Transport Gruppe 9 


i Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 1, Gruppe 122 
Coastal Gruppe 102 (special duties) 
Staff, BG 3 with Gruppen I and II of BG 3 
Staff, BG 53 with Gruppen I and II of BG 53 
Staff, DBG 1 with Gruppe III of DBG 1 
Gruppe I, FaBG 210 
Staff, FG §1 with Gruppen I, II, I, and IV of FG 51 


Air Fleet 4 Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 122 
Weather Recce. Staffel 76 
Bomber Gruppe 50 (special duties} 
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TaBre ILt.2 (cont.) 


V Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 121; Corps Transport Staffel V 
Staff, BG §5 with Gruppen I, IL, and IIT of BG 55 
Staff, BG 54 with Gruppen I and II of BG 54 
Staff, DBG 77 with Gruppen I, H, and IE of DBG 77 
Staff, FG 3 with Gruppen I, II, and ITI of FG 3 
Staff, FG 53 with Gruppe I of FG 53 and Gruppe III of FG 52 
IV Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 121 and Long-range Recce. Staffel 
3, C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe 
Corps Transport Staffel IV 
Staff, BG 51 with Gruppen I and II of BG 51 
Staff, BG 27 with Gruppen J, II, and Ill of BG 27 
Staff, FG 77 with Gruppen II and Ill -of FG 77 
German Luftwaffe Mission in Romania 
Staff, FG 52 with Gruppe I of TrgG 2 and Replacement Gruppe of FG 
77 


Sources: Tables of the C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, distribution of units, 27 Oct. 1940-20 Dec. 1941, 
BA-MA Lw 106/6; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, MGFA Lw 4/6 and 7; reports on the combat- 
readiness of the flying units: GenStdLw GenQu 6, Abr. (D, BA-MA RL 2 IL/714. 


these machines were shot down by enemy stragglers in the broken terrain 
between the roads used by advancing German troops. 


(iii) In AIR CORPS IN THE AREA OF GOMEL, BRYANSK, AND ROSLAVL785 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 15 and 16) 


In the first days of August II Air Corps supported the combined forces under 
the command of Colonel-General Guderian in their defence against a force of 
the Soviet Twenty-eighth Army attacking from the area of Roslavi; it helped to 
encircle and destroy them, and thus prevented them from endangering the 
ring around Smolensk. Between 9 and 24 August close-support forces of the 
air corps attacked the Soviet ‘Twenty-first Army and parts of the Fifth, which 
were encircled by Armoured Group 2 and Second Army near Gomel. Simul- 
taneously bomber formations attacked Soviet troop movements in the area of 
Chernigov, Konotop, and Gomel, as well as railway lines, in order to prevent 
the withdrawal of forces and the transport of new units to the front facing the 
southern wing of Army Group Centre.“ Between 22 and 26 August II Air 


*s Plocher, Krieg irn Osten, 163-76, MGFA Lw 4/2; cf. sect, If.1.1(c) at n. 233 above (Klink). 
_%® Cf. operational orders of I] Air Corps, 6-9, 16-25 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/170Aa, 170b, 
172a, 172b, 174, 175. 
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Corps, in co-operation with VIII Air Corps, wiped out a large part of the 
Soviet Twenty-second Army near Velikie Luki. Bombers of Air Fleet 2 again 
attacked Soviet air-bases to reduce enemy pressure on the army. During this 
fighting on the wings.of Army Group Centre the German forces of the most 
forward positions, in the Yelnya salient, were involved in heavy defensive 
battles and called for air support. But the German air units in the central 
sector of the front were no longer sufficient to perform several tasks at the 
same time, considering that air attacks on Moscow had begun on 21-2 July. 
Thus Air Fleet 2 decided to use all of II Air Corps to support the southern 
wing of the army group and help Second Army, which had remained far 
behind, to advance and eliminate the danger threatening the southern flank of 
Army Group Centre there. It was assumed that a closing up by Second Army 
would in itself reduce pressure on the German forces in the Yelnya salient. 
The army, which in the second half of August was undecided about whether 
or not to hold this position, openly criticized the ‘high-handed’ action of the 
Luftwaffe. Only when Kesselring heard that the salient might have to be 
abandoned did he agree to provide air support for a few days; this was made 
available from 30 August until the evacuation of the position on 6 Septem- 
ber,”* though only with parts of II Air Corps, whose bulk remained employed 
with Second Army” and Armoured Group 2. The decision of the Luftwaffe 
proved to be correct, as no more than a tactical defensive success could be 
expected in the Yelnya salient, while the main effort near and east of Gomel 
and south-west of Bryansk helped eliminate the deep Soviet wedge between 
Army Groups South and Centre and establish the northern starting-position 
for the encirclement of Budenny’s armies east of Kiev, and thus resulted in an 
operational success.7% 


(iv) THE USE OF THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT UNITS??? 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 5, 6, 15, and 16) 


As in the sector of Army Group South, anti-aircraft units were used primarily 
against ground targets by Army Group Centre, although their task should 


*7 Cf. Kesselring, Mentors, 94-5. 

™ Halder, Diaries, 1144-5, 1£§1-2, 1176-7, 1178, 1192-3, 8214, 1217 (3, 4, 14, 15, 21 Aug., 2, 
§ Sept. 194i}. Cf. sect. 11.1.1(6) at nn. 175, 206 (KJink). 

79 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 170-1, MGFA Lw 4/2; situation reports, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic No. 
722, 31 Aug. 1941, p. 7; No. 723, 1 Sept. 941, pp. (3, 29; No. 724, 2 Sept. 1941, pp. 19-20 (BA- 
MA RL 2 11/257); No. 726, 4 Sept. 1941, pp. 9, 17; No. 729, 7 Sept. 1941, p. 9 (ibid. 258). 

7™ Qn co-operation of II Air Corps with the large army units cf. operational orders, 1, 2, 4-6 
Sept. 1941, ibid., RH 20-2/177, RH 20-4/228; AOK 2/Ia, 24 Oct. 1941, report on operations of 
Second Army from Gomel up Io the great battle of Kiev, 20 Aug.—18 Sept. 1941, ibid., RH 20- 
2181. 

™ Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 7o (27 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 

™ Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 177-93, MGFA Lw 4/2, distribution of anti-aircraft artillery of Air 
Fleet 2, as of 9, 27 July, 1, 6, 13, 17, 21, 29 Aug. 1941: BA-MA RH 20-2/16qa, 168a—170a, 171b, 
172b, 173; 175- 

™ Cf, Ob.d.H./GenStdH/Ausb. Abt. (1D) No. 2200/41 g., 22 Sept. 1941, betr. Erfahrungen des 
Ostfeldzuges [Experience of the campaign in the east], and AOK 4, Koluft/la No. 3157/41 g., 12 
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have been to provide protection against air attacks. The high velocity and flat 
trajectory of the heavy anti-aircraft guns and their relatively high rate of fire 
made them a feared and successful weapon against armour and bunkers.™ A 
notable success of I Anti-aircraft Corps of Air Fleet 2 was its ability to keep 
open the road bridge across the Berezina at Borisov for Armoured Group 2 
and the defence of that bridge against Soviet air attacks by 1oist Anti-aircraft 
Regiment on 5 and 6 July.” The same was true of the surprise capture of the 
airfield at Bobruysk and the securing of the bridge across the Berezina there by 
Jo4th Anti-aircraft Regiment. In the Yelnya salient batteries of I Anti-aircraft 
Corps formed the main defence of the army units fighting there for more than 
four weeks. By 30 August I Anti-aircraft Corps’ had shot down 259 enemy 
aircraft in the east. On 9 September the anti-aircraft units of Army Group 
Centre, which were under the Luftwaffe commander with the army group, 
shot down their 500th enemy aircraft; they had also destroyed 360 Soviet 
tanks .797 


(v) THE CONDUCT OF THE AIR WAR IN THE BALTIC UNTIL THE 
BEGINNING OF AUGUST? 


(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 5, 6, and 15) 


After the initial attacks to destroy the Soviet air force, Air Fleet 1,7 to which 
no large anti-aircraft units were directly subordinate, concentrated on sup- 
porting the ground forces advancing towards the Dvina, especially Armoured 
Group 4. In this task, working with the army, I Air Corps*” destroyed about 
200 enemy tanks in smashing a Soviet counter-attack carried out with strong 
armoured forces near Shyaulyai (Raseinyai).*" In addition, the air fleet de- 


Sept. 1941, betr. Einsatz der Flakartillerie im Erdkampf [Use of AA artillery in ground fighting), 
both in BA-MA RH 27-11/21; Gen.Kdo. XXXXI. AK/Abt. Ia, 15 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 27-8/ 
32; H.Gr.Kdo. Nord/la No. 920/41, 12 Aug. 1941, Einsatz der Flak-Verbande [Employment of AA 
units], BA-MA RH 24-42/12; IL/Flakregiment 23, Abt. Ia; operation experience report, 19 July 
tgqi, Gher den Einsatz der schweren Batterien II./Flak 23 im Osten gegen ttberschwere Panzer (52 
t.) [Use of heavy batteries . .. against super-heavy tanks in the east], BA-MA RH 27-8/28. 


™ Cf. army order “T’ No. 1, Besondere Anordnungen fir die dem Heere unterstellten Teile 
der Luftwaffe (Special instructions for Luftwaffe elements placed under army command], annexe 
5 to AOK 4 Ia No. 3333/41 g.Kdos., 23 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-4/2§2. 

ms Cf. situation report No. 665, Ob.d.L/Fi.Stab Ic, § July 1941, p. 33, BA-MA RL 2 H/248. 

® Tbid., No. 731, 9 Sept. 1941, p. 34, BA-MA RL 2 IE/259. Cf. also use of I Anti-aircraft Corps, 
4June-14 Oct. 1941, according to Col. (ret.) Erich Grépler of the general staff, 8 Feb. 1956, BA- 
MA Lw 107/78. 

w Situation report No. 735, Ob.d.L./Fi. Stab Ic, 13 Sept. 1941, p. 33, BA-MA RL 2 II/259. 

™ Except the activity of Air Leader Baltic, described in sect. If.t.2(c) (Boog). Cf. also Plocher, 
Krieg im Osten, 204-20, MGFA Lw 4/3; sects. IL.1.1(@) at n. 41, [E11(d) at nn. 3596 ff. (Kink). 

™ On the conduct of operations of Air Fleet 1 cf. H.Gr. Nord, Fihrungsabteilung, 
Operationsatlas: Der Feldzug gegen die Soviet Union, Kriegsjahr 1941 [The campaign against the 
Soviet Union, 1941], BA-MA RH 1g iIL/661. 

On the activity of I Air Corps cf. summary report on operations of I Air Corps, 22 June—1 
Nov. 1gq41 (author unknown, no date), BA-MA Lw 118/5, and radio messages of I Air Corps/la 
on conduct of its own operations to units of Armd. Group 4, 6-31! July 1941, BA-MA RH 27-8/ 
18, 26—g, and RH 27-6/30-3. 

* Situation report No. 657, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, 27 June 1941, p. 9, BA-MA RL 2 [2/2q7. 
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fended East Prussia so effectively against enemy aircraft that very soon no 
more significant Soviet bombing attacks were carried out there.*? After Army 
Group North had broken through the old frontier fortifications and reached 
the general line of Qpochka—Ostrov-Pskov-Tartu (Dorpat)—Pyarmnu at the 
beginning of July, the units of I Air Corps were moved forward to the area of 
Daugavpils and Riga. When strong Soviet air formations had been largely 
destroyed over the bridgehead on the Velikaya at Ostrov on 6 July—out of 72 
attacking aircraft 65 were shot down—the Soviets refrained from further large- 
scale bomber attacks in the sector of I Air Corps. Until the middle of August 
transport aircraft®3 were temporarily responsible for all supply shipments for 
Sixteenth Army, as the only road from Pskov via Gdov was controlled by 
Soviet stragglers and units still fighting from the cover of the forests. To 
support the advance of the left wing of Army Group North, especially Ar- 
moured Group 4, attacks, were mounted against road and rail traffic north- 
east and east of Pskov, in Estonia, and on the line berween Leningrad and 
Moscow. The rail junction at Bologoe was an especially important target. 
Operations against the Soviet air force were continued with attacks on airfields 
at Lake Ilmen and Leningrad. Moreover, remnants of Soviet units in the 
swampy forests had to be kept in check from the air, a laborious smali-scale 
war which made heavy demands on the sense of orientation of the air crews. 


(vi) THE THRUST TOWARDS LENINGRAD®5 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 15-18) 


Reinforced by VIE Air Corps (cf. Table IL.1.2) at Dno, Air Fleet 2 supported 
the breakthrough of the fortifications at Luga and the thrust of Eighteenth 
Army towards Novgorod.* Evidently Hitler himself had issued most precise 
instructions for the use of the corps and the air fleet, in agreement with Goring 
but without informing the Army High Command.” In doing so he intervened 
directly not only in the operational but also in the tactical direction of the 
Luftwaffe. On 715 August First Army Corps captured Novgorod with the 
support of VII Air Corps.** On 21 August Eighteenth Army reached the Gulf 


t Cf. ibid., No. 655, 25 June 1941: No. 699, 8 Aug. 1941; No. 700, 9 Aug. 1941: BA-MA RL 
2 1246, 253, 254. 

3 Thid., No. 659, 29 June 1941, p. 21, BA-MA RL 2 II/247, and No. 666, 6 July 1941, p. 25, ibid. 
248. 

fs Thid., No. 694, 3 Aug. 1941, p. 24, BA-MA RL z IL/253. 

es Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 220-52, MGFA Lw 4/3; sect. I.1.1(¢, f) (Klink). 

% Cf Luftflottenkommando 1, Fihrungsabteilung Ia, No. 2486/41 g.Kdos., 4 Aug. 1041, 
directive for the continuation of the attack towards Leningrad, BA-MA RH 21-4/15, pp. 66-75 
Gen.Kdo. VIII Air Corps/la No. 2155/41 g-Kdos., 5 Aug. 1941, order for the attack on 8 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA 16. Armee, 22745/7. 

%? Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 31 July 1941; Halder, Diaries, 1084-5, 1163 (29 
July, 8 Aug 1941). 

88 Tatigkeit des VIII. Fliegerkorps bei der Unterstiitzung des I. A.K. bis zur Eisenbahnlinic 
Leningrad-Moskau [VIII Air Corps activity in support of I Army Corps as far as the Leningrad- 
Moscow railway}, 10-21 Aug. 1941, annexe to Gen.Kdo. I. AK/Ia No. 545/41 g.Kdos., 16 Sept. 
1941, BA-MA RL 8/48; Halder, Diaries, 1182 (15 Aug. 1941). 
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of Finland at Narva, and on 28 August Tallinn was captured with the help of 
I Air Corps®* and the Air Leader Baltic, whose formations, however, in spite 
of the sinking and damaging of numerous war and merchant ships,*"° were not 
able to prevent the removal of Soviet troops and the withdrawal of the bulk of 
the Soviet Baltic fleet. Air Fleet 1 also played an important role in the 
successful defensive battle south of Staraya Russa, which lasted until 24 
August." Further attacks by I Air Corps in August were directed against rail 
traffic south-west of Leningrad and south and east of Lake Ilmen. A revival of 
Soviet air activity was largely prevented by continuous attacks on air-bases. By 
23 August I Air Corps reported the destruction of 2,541 and the probable 
destruction of 433 Soviet aircraft.*? From 14 September Air Fleet 1 partici- 
pated in the conquest of the Baltic islands.*"? In the siege of Leningrad, which 
began on 26 September, the air fleet, which until then had only supported the 
penetration of the city’s outer ring of fortifications with I and VIE Air Corps, 
was given the task of attacking important military targets in Leningrad and the 
Soviet Baltic Fleet in Kronshtadt,"'* supporting the army in the containment 
of attempts to break out of the city, in the defence of the covering front south 
of Lake Ladoga, and, especially towards the end of September, by disrupting 
supply and evacuation traffic across the lake.*'s Not the least important factor 
in the failure of the attack on Leningrad was the inability of Air Fleet 1 to 
concentrate its forces on only one task at a time.** Although the city had not 
been captured, VIII Air Corps was transferred back to the sector of Air Fleet 


2 at the end of September, over the objections of Army Group North, in order 
to support the attack on Moscow there.*7 


* On the activity of I Air Corps in Aug.-Scpt. r9q1 cf Kdo.Pz.Gruppe q/la No. 1566/41 
g.Kdos., 29 July 1941, order for the attack on Leningrad; Panzergruppenbefehl No. 19, BA-MA 
RH 27-8/29; daily radio messages of I Air Corps on its own activities to Armd. Group 4 and 
subordinate units, 1 Aug.-30 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 27-8/30-4, 37-9, RH 27-6/44-g0, RH 27- 
1/48, 50, 51; Gen. Kdo., I. Fl.Korps/Abt. Ia No. §§00/41 g. to Luftflottenkommando 7, 3 Aug. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 21-4/24; Panzergruppenbcfehl No. 21, Kde.Pz.Gr. 4/la No. 1637/41 g.Kdos, 5 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA RH 249-8/30. 

tw Situation report No. 721, Ob.d.L./FiStab Ic, 30 Aug. 1941, p. 26, BA-MA RL 2 Il/256. Cf. 
sect. [Lni¢e) at n. 421 (Kiink). 

*» Situation report No. 706, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab ic, 15 Aug. 1941, p. 28, BA-MA RL 2 I/254; 
Nos, 709 (18 Aug. 1941, p. 34) and 712 (21 Aug. 1941, p. 20), both ibid. 255. 

"2 Thid., No. 716, 25 Aug. 1941, p. 33, ibid. 256. 

3 Cf sects. [L1.1(d), at n. 388, I t1(e) at nn. 4t7 ff. (Klink); sect. II.s.2(c} at n. goo (Boog). 

4s Cf sect. IL1.2(¢) at n. go6 (Boog); cf. Verbindungsoffizier der Luftwaffe beim AOK 18 
[Luftwaffe fiaison officer with Eighteenth Army], No. 916/41 g., 26 Sept. roqt, No. 982/4t g., 3 
Oct. 1941, Ausziuge aus der Tatigkcit der Luftflotte 1 [Excerpts from the activity of Air Fleet t], 
BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/152, 159. 

"5 Situation report No. 741, Ob.d.L/Fii. Stab Ic, 19 Sept. 1941, 27, BA-MA RL 2 II/260. 

“6 Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 20-6, 28 Sept. 1941. Here Richthofen expresses 
his displeasure at the futility of the activity of the Luftwaffe at Leningrad, in strong criticism of the 
supposedly unenergetic leadership of Army Group North, Sixteenth Army, and Air Flect 1. 

"7 Halder, Diaries, 1173 (12 Aug. 1941), 1227 (12 Sept. 1941); Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately 
owned), 20, 27 Sept. 1941. Cf. notes on the conference of C.-in-C. Ninth Army with Gen. 
Rickthofen, commanding VIII Air Corps, 22 Sept. 1941, BA-MA 9. Armee, 14008/15, and the 
letter of C.-in-C, Sixteenth Army, 28 Sept. 1941, to VII Air Corps, 142, BA-MA, 16. Armec, 
22749/10. Cf. also BA-MA RL. 8/50. 
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(vil) V AIR CORPS SUPPORT FOR ARMOURED GROUP I AND » zi 
SIXTH ARMY TO THE STALIN LINE®® 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 7) 


From 26 June V Air Corps was employed primarily in defensive operations 
against Soviet attacks with heavy armoured support on the flanks and in the 
rear of Armoured Group 1! near Toporov and Brody, Klevan, Olyka, and in the 
area of Dubno-Rovno-Lutsk. This also helped secure further advances." 
When it became clear that the Soviet forces unexpectedly wanted to withdraw 
to the Stalin line according to plan and, it seemed, beyond the Dnieper, V Air 
Corps attacked roads and railway lines leading eastwards and transport 
centres to prevent regrouping, transfers, and removal of troops and equipment. 
Destruction of rolling-stock was to be avoided so that it could be used later for 
moving German supplies on the Soviet lines. The main targets were the transit 
centres Lvov, Brody, Zlotuv, Zhitomir, Berdichev, Starokonstantinov, Belaya 
Tserkov, and Kazatin. Attacks on railway lines were at first concentrated west 
of the Dnieper in the area of Shepetovka—Kazatin-Kiev-Korosten, and were 
conducted by day and night in closed formations as well as by single aircraft 
and flights of three. By 9 July rail traffic in that area had been considerably 
reduced.®° Attacks on staff quarters seriously interfered with Soviet operations, 
Air attacks on 30 June had a devastating effect on the roads congested with two 
or three marching columns east and south-east of Lvov. However, V Air Corps 
did not succeed by direct support in helping Armoured Group 1, delayed at 
Goryn longer than expected, to advance faster, as requests for dive-bomber 
formations were rejected by the commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe. 


(viii) THE BREAKTHROUGH OF THE STALIN LINE®?! 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 7 and 22) 


While the Stalin line was penetrated with relative ease near Polonnoe- 
Miropolye in the direction of Berdichev on 6 July, strong bunker fortifications 
delayed the breakthrough near Novograd Volynskiy towards Zhitomir until 9 
July. The formations of V Air Corps played an important part in repulsing 
enemy counter-attacks. In particular, during the armoured battles of Rovno— 
Dubno and Zhitomir—Berdichev their close fighter cover prevented any signifi- 
cant action by the enemy air force against the German armoured spearheads, 
and eliminated threats to their flanks.*** To prevent retreat by Soviet troops, 


4 On the activity of Air Fleet 4 until the beginning of Oct. 1941 cf. daily reconnaissance reports 
June-Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/130-15; radio messages, reports, and the daily enemy informa- 
tion sheet (to No. 104, 30 Sept. 1941) of its operations dept. Ic with the air, ground, and sea 
situation and the progress survey of the air fleet, BA-MA RL 7/468; 7/g71-3. Cf. Plocher, Krieg 
im Osten, pp. 29-43, MGFA Lw 4/2, and sect. I1.1.1(a} at. nn. 77 ff. (Kiink). 

te Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 56 (15 fuly 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 

8 Halder, Diartes, 1027, 1030~1 (11, 12 July 1941). 

®« Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 43-52, MGFA Lw 4/2, and sect. IL1.1(@) at n. I] (Klink). 

Sa Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 57-8 (15 July 1941), BA-MA RE. 200/17. 
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they subsequently returned to attacks on columns and railway lines and for the 
first time attacked the Dnieper crossings at Cherkassy, Kanev, Kiev, and 
Gornostaypol. Because of the lack of very heavy bombs, it was not possible to 
destroy the bridges completely; attempts were therefore also made to sever 
railway lines east of the Dnieper to prevent the bringing up of fresh Soviet 
forces. In this regard the destruction of the rail junction of Bakhmach was 
especially important.* SD-2 fragmentation bombs caused considerable losses 
among the Soviet troops, who in some places were retreating along the roads 
in four parallel columns. V Air Corps had a major share in the successes of 
Armoured Group 1, as welt as of Sixth and Seventeenth Armies, and helped 
create the conditions for the now envisaged encirclement of the Soviet forces 
in the Ukraine west of the Dnieper. 

Because of the lack of roads, the flying units were initially supplied with 
bombs and fuel by transport aircraft. The speed with which they could be 
moved forward and supplied depended on how rapidly communications and 
lateral connections could be constructed, how rapidly new airfields could be 
reconnoitred and prepared, and how much traffic the roads used for the 
advance could accommodate. The chief of staff and the quartermaster of V Air 
Corps therefore often had to fly along the roads in a Fieseler Storch, make a 
landing, find the fuel columns, and personally ensure that their right of way, 
confirmed in writing, was respected. 

Soviet air-force units that had escaped destruction attempted to delay the 
German advance by attacks on armoured spearheads and supply-routes. Their 
high-altitude and low-level attacks were aimed primarily at bridges, such as 
those at Lutsk, Dubno, Rovno, Ostrog, Polonnoe, Miropolye, Novogtad, and 
Zhitomir. With considerable courage and tenacity they repeatedly attacked 
targets which, from previous losses to German anti-aircraft fire and fighters, 
they knew to be heavily defended. 


(ix) IV AIR CoRPs**4 ON THE RIGHT WING OF ARMY GROUP SOUTH®%S 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 7 and 8) 

This corps began its direct and indirect support of the army with Eleventh 
Army’s attack across the Prut on 2 July. It supported the advance of this army, 
which, in co-operation with the main forces of Army Group South, was aimed 
in a north-eastern direction via Balti towards Mogilev Podolskiy on the 
Dniester and later against Kishinev. Romanian and Hungarian forces were 
supported in their advance by their own air forces. 'To isolate the operations 
area, road and rail traffic, especially bridges, was attacked in the Odessa area, 
on the lower Dnieper at Zaporozhye and Dnepropetrovsk, and on the Dniester 


*3 Situation report No. 675, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic, 15 July 1941, p. 20, BA-MA RL 2 Il/2§0. 

34 On the activity of IV Air Corps; see BA-MA RL 8/26 (Corps order No. 1, 18 June 1941), RL 
8/27 (reconnaissance reports 22 June—3 Sept. 1941). 

™s Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 52 ff, MGFA Lw q/z. 
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at Mogiley Podolskiy. From mid-July, after the crossing of the Dniester, IV Air 
Corps provided continucus support for the advancing German and Romanian 
ground units. 


(x) THE LUFTWAFFE IN THE BATTLE OF ENCIRCLEMENT AT UMAN®?6 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 8 and 11) 


V Air Corps was assigned the task of supporting Armoured Group 1 at the 
point of main effort in the battle. Its mission was not only to make possible a 
rapid advance but also to support Seventeenth Army and to attack enemy air 
formations and communications in the enemy’s rear. In view of its declining 
effective strength, these multifarious tasks exceeded the capacity of the corps. 
The pressure of time resulting from the planned army operations and the 
speed and mobility of the flying units increasingly made them the most 
important support of the army in crisis situations and soon restricted their 
activities almost exclusively to such support. To prevent Soviet troops from 
escaping to.the eastern bank of the Dnieper, railway lines and marching 
columns west of the river were continually attacked. Scon the attacks 
were extended to include terrain east of the river in the area of Konotop, 
Glukhov, Gorodishche, Priluki, and Bakhmach. Although the attacks were 
carried out even in bad weather and persistent rain, and although thunder- 
storms reduced the roads to quagmires, it proved impossible to prevent the 
escape of some of the enemy forces to the east. Stuka dive-bombers were 
especially important in breaking the resistance of Soviet troops trapped in the 
pocket near Uman, Golovanevsk, and Novo-Archangelsk. German fighter 
formations had achieved air superiority there in spite of very serious supply 
problems.®7 

Because of the shortage of aircraft and the priority given to close support for 
German forces at the point of main effort in the battle of Uman, V Air Corps 
had to reject urgent requests for help from Sixth Army, which was seriously 
threatened on its northern flank by the Soviet Fifth Army. This greatly 
reduced the army’s confidence in the Luftwaffe, but the only available fighter 
Geschwader in the huge operations arca between Korosten, Kiev, 
Kremenchug, and Zaporozhye-—Fighter Geschwader 3—could not possibly 
provide simultaneous cover for Sixth Army in the area of Kerosten and Kiev, 
for Seventeenth Army near Uman, and for Armoured Group rf near 
Zaporozhye. Between 4 and 7 August V Air Corps supperted the thrust of 
XXIX Army Corps of Sixth Army towards Kiev from the south. Soviet aircraft 
clearly tried to concentrate the main weight of their attacks on the airfield at 
Belaya Tserkov, forward infantry units, and all bridges in the battle area, but 
without lasting success. 


%6 Ibid. 54-60, and sect. [I.1.1(a) at n. 177 (Klink). 

=1 Summary assessment of Luftwaffe activity in the battle of encirclement at Uman, in the 
daily order of the C.-in-C. of Air Fleet 4 and Cmdr. South-east, 14 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20- 
11/9t. 
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(xi) THE REPULSE OF THE SOVIET THRUST AT BOGUSLAV 
AND KANEV®8 


(See the Annexe Volume, No. 11) 


On 7 August, when Army Group South-—its northern flank covered by Sixth 
Army with Armoured Group 1—was about to launch its thrust against 
Dnepropetrovsk and Nikoldev, attempting to establish a bridgehead on the 
east bank of the Dnieper and to mop up resistance west of the river with 
Eleventh and Seventeenth Armies, Soviet forces, at first in division strength, 
attacked across the river near Kanev, broke through the weak German cover- 
ing units, and overran supply facilities. Parts of Sixth Army (Group von 
Schwedler) and 11th Armoured Division of Armoured Group I were turned 
south and north respectively to cut off this penetration. However, before they 
could make contact V Air Corps attacked the enemy armour and cavalry units 
which had broken through with all available aircraft. The operation order 
caught the corps completely by surprise; there was no time for target recon- 
naissance or briefing. The bomber, dive-bomber, and fighter crews had to 
attack their targets individually or in twos and threes, in difficult weather 
conditions, and in relays without overall co-ordination. At the same time they 
had to conduct reconnaissance to provide the command with a picture of the 
situation. In the first three days 94 tanks and 148 other motor-vehicles were 
destroyed. On the fourth day of fighting it became clear that the Soviets had 
employed an entire army, Twenty-sixth, for this breakthrough attempt, with 
three fresh and two weakened infantry divisions, two cavairy divisions, and 
one or two armoured divisions. They were pushed back by Group von 
Schwedler with support from dive-bomber formations near Kanev and 
prevented from breaking through until eventually they withdrew to the east 
bank of the Dnieper on 13 August. On the congested bridges near Kanev the 
Soviet forces suffered especially heavy losses from dive-bomber attacks on 15 
August. V Air Corps had contained the breakthrough, which had already been 
accomplished for two days until the arrival of the first German ground forces 
and thereby averted a serious threat to German army operations in the 
Ukraine. 


(xii) MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS IN THE SOUTHERN DNIEPER BEND*®?9 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 11 and 12) 


From 17 August onwards bomber formations of V Air Corps were employed 
by day and night in attacks against the transport centre Dnepropetrovsk to 
prevent the withdrawal of major enemy forces and their digging in on the east 
bank of the river. On that day alone the remaining 44 operational fighters of 
the corps shot down 33 Soviet aircraft, among them 29 bombers, and de- 
mk Cf. sect. [Lii(c} at a. 219 (Klink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 60-6, MGFA Lw 4/2. 
mo Cf. sect. Iri(c) at mn. 225 ff. (Klink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 66-77, MGFA Lw 4/2, On 


the activity of Air Fleet 4 in this period cf. also its directives Nos. 3 (18 Aug. 1941) and 4 (29 Aug. 
1941), BA-MA RL 7/466; reconnaissance reports, 22 Aug.—12 Sept. 1941, ibid. 467. 
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stroyed 3 more on the ground.** On 30 August Fighter Geschwader 3 under 
Major Liitzov scored its thousandth air victory in the east.8' German air 
operations were made increasingly difficult by insufficient supplies of fuel and 
ammunition, as well as by the extreme distances, which made it necessary to 
use the poorly supplied airfield at Krivoy Rog as a base for some units. 
Transport aircraft had to ferry in the most urgent supplies, as supply columns 
could make little progress on the rain-sodden roads and the railheads were still 
too far west. In spite of timely warnings from air officers who had been sent to 
Lipetsk in the Soviet Union in the years 1926-31, the supply columns were 
equipped with vehicles which were poorly suited to the terrain and road 
conditions in the east and generally broke down completely in mud. It was 
necessary to resort to Russian volunteer helpers, who repaired captured Soviet 
vehicles in their own home-made workshops and set up their own supply 
columns with them. 

To improve direct support of Armoured Group 1, V Air Corps formed a 
staff of the Close Support Leader South under Lieutenant-Colonel Clemens 
Graf Schénborn, to whom Gruppe 1 of dive-bomber Geschwader 77, Gruppe 
2 of Fighter Geschwader 3, and Gruppe 3 of Fighter Geschwader 52 were 
made available. In accordance with instructions from the air corps, he at- 
tacked enemy preparations for a counter-attack against the German bridge- 
head at Dnepropetrovsk. Bombers also attacked all roads and railway lines 
leading to the bridgehead, which was substantially expanded on 28 August as 
a result of diminishing enemy pressure. 

On the northern wing of Army Group South a Close Support Leader North 
was created for Sixth Army. His task was to prevent the retreat of the Soviet 
Fifth Army from the area north of Kiev across the Dnieper by attacking 
transport centres and enemy columns.** Major Liitzow, with Gruppe 3 of 
Dive-bomber Geschwader 77 and Gruppe 3 of Fighter Geschwader 3, was 
made close-support leader. Other forces of V Air Corps were also used for the 
same purposes. 

The weak German fighter forces protecting the wooden bridge across the 
Dnieper at Gornostaypol, which had been captured in a surprise attack by 
11ith Infantry Division, were unable to prevent its destruction by strong 
Soviet air attacks; these considerably delayed the attack of Sixth Army. In 
contrast, on 8 September German fighter units under the Close Support 
Leader South effectively assisted Seventeenth Army in establishing a bridge- 
head on the east bank of the Dnieper at Kremenchug and were able to defend 
it and its crossings against persistent Soviet air attacks. V Air Corps provided 
support by bombing Soviet air-bases at Kharkov, Poltava, and Kiev. The 
employment of the Luftwaffe was also an important factor in the expansion of 
the bridgehead into the southern jumping-off position for the next large-scale 


& Situation report No. 713, Ob.d.L./Fi.Stab Ic, 22 Aug. 1941, p. 35, BA-MA, RL 2 II/255. 
® Ibid., No. 728, § Sept. 1941, p. 26, ibid. 258. 
%? Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1188-9 (19 Aug. 1941}. 
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operation, the encirclement of the armies under Budenny’s command in and 
east of Kiev. 

Meanwhile, IV Air Corps supported the advance of Eleventh Army in the 
south of Army Group South, preventing the withdrawal of enemy troops and 
equipment from Nikolaev and Odessa, and attacking port facilities at 
Sevastopol and Novorossiysk. At the beginning of September, most import- 
antly, it supported the crossing of the Dnieper by Eleventh Army and thus 
helped to establish a jumping-off point for the attack on the Crimea. 


(xiii} ANTI-AIRCRAFT UNITS IN THE SOUTH 


Il Anti-aircraft Corps under Lieutenant-General Otto Desstoch was assigned 
the tasks of protecting the mobile units of the army, especially Armoured 
Group t, of supporting army units in breaking enemy opposition on the 
ground (fortifications, tanks), and of protecting airfields, especially in so far as 
they were bases for bombers and dive-bombers. The Luftwaffe commanders 
attached to the large army formations used their anti-aircraft guns to provide 
protection against air attacks for the ground troops. Since the beginning of the 
campaign all units of I] Anti-aircraft Corps had been integrated into the 
armoured and motorized infantry columns to protect the armoured spear- 
heads in particular from enemy aircraft. They also provided valuable assist- 
ance in destroying fortifications and were increasingly used in ground fighting 
as the danger of Soviet air attacks diminished, e.g. against enemy armour in 
the tank battles of Dubno-Rovno—Lutsk, Zhitomir, and Berdichev, and in the 
battle of encirclement at Uman.®3 


(xiv) THE BATTLE OF ENCIRCLEMENT AT KIEV (28 AUGUST-— 
26 SEPTEMBER)*™4 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 22, 13, and 23) 


Aithough the chief of Air Fleet 2, Field Marshal Kesselring, considered an 
advance on Moscow to be correct and feasible after the victory at Smolensk, 
so that after a short rest he would have preferred such an operation,®™5 he like 
the Luftwaffe leaders, who evidently did so without objection, had to accept 
Hitler’s decision to turn south. In the resulting battle of encirclement east of 
Kiev the army units were supported in the northern part of the encirclement 
by Air Fleet 2 with II Air Corps and in the southern part by Air Fleet 4 with 


3 On the activity of If Air Corps cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 81-7, MGFA Lw 4/2, and 
annexe 77a, MGFA Lw 4/12; Gen.Kdo. II Flakkorps Ic, 9 Apr. 1942, Daten zur Geschichte des 
Il, Flakkorps [Data on the history of 1! AA Corps] (copy}, BA-MA Lw 107/85; extracts from corps 
orders of 1] Air Corps, Nos. 1 (28 May 1941)-62 (19 Sept. 1941), ibid.; situation reports, Ob.d.L./ 
Fi. Stab Ic No. 6§6, 26 June tg41, p. 29, No. 659, 2g June 1941, p. 32, BA-MA RL 2 II/247; No. 
671, it July t9q1, p. 27, ibid. 249, No. 677, 17 July 1941, p. 27, ibid. 250, No. 682, 22 July 1941, 
p. 29, ibid. 251; No. 697, 6 Aug. 1941, p. 31, ibid. 253; No. 708, 17 Aug. 1941, p. 34, ibid. 255, No. 
714, 23 Aug. [941, p. 36, ibid. 256. 

4 CF sect. U.1.9c) at nn. 227 ff. (Kink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 350-77; MGFA Lw 4/3, and 
pp. 1-109, ibid., Lw 4/7. 

mS Kesselring, Memotrs, 94, 97-8. 
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V Air Corps. The flying units provided aerial reconnaissance; they ensured air 
superiority over the battlefield, its isolation by bombers from enemy actions 
from outside, and the smashing of the enemy within the pocket, especially by 
the close-support units. V Air Corps*® attacked the railway line between 
Romodan and Poltava, as well as Soviet troops on both sides of the roads east 
of the line from Khorol to Lokhvitsa, employing strong bomber formations to 
prevent their retreat and the removal of equipment. At the same time forma- 
tions of the Close Support Leader of V Air Corps struck at enemy columns 
and field positions in the area of Lubny, Lokhvitsa, Priluki, and Yagotin, and 
near Akhtyrka, Gadyach, and Mirgorod. Because of the weakness of the 
advance detachments of Armoured Group 2 and in view of the continuous 
flank attacks by the enemy, the situation near Lubny and Lokhvitsa was 
precarious and could be stabilized only by air attacks. The formation of a new 
group of enemy forces around Mirgorod, Gadyach, Akhtyrka, and Poltava by 
elements of enemy units that had escaped from the pocket and been reinforced 
from the east—which could have carried out dangerous relief attacks against 
the Sula sector—was prevented by waves of bombing attacks and simulitane- 
ous support by V Air Corps for the attack by Seventeenth Army in the 
direction of Poltava. Fighters cleared the area of enemy aircraft. To suppress 
the activities of enemy air-force units the airfields at Kharkov and Poltava were 
repeatedly bombed. The air attacks on the Soviet forces in the pocket pre- 
vented their commanders from assembling them to break through the en- 
circlement ring and inflicted heavy losses, which increased as the pocket 
became smaller. On 16 and 17 September V Air Corps had to seriously restrict 
its activities because of a shortage of fuel caused by the over-extended supply- 
lines and the inadequate transport system. From 18 September Gruppe 3 of 
Dive-bomber Geschwader 77 and Gruppe 3 of Fighter Geschwader 52 operat- 
ing from Belaya Tserkov supported Sixth Army’s attack on Kiev. According to 
an earlier directive from Hitler, they were to reduce the city to ‘rubble and 
ashes’ and do ‘half the work’**7 for the army by bombing the fortress until it 
was ripe for attack. This made it possible to take Kiev the next day. Subse- 
quently the dive-bombers were used to crush any resistance within the pocket. 
Between 12 and 21 September alone V Air Corps flew 1,422 sorties, dropped 
567,650 kg. of bombs and 96 Type-36 incendiary bomb clusters, shot down 65 
enemy aircraft, destroyed 42 on the ground, wrecked 23 tanks, 2,171 motor- 
vehicles, 6 anti-aircraft batteries, 52 trains, and 28 locomotives, and damaged 
355 motor-vehicles, 41 horse-drawn wagons, and 36 trains; it also destroyed a 
bridge and severed 18 railway lines. German casualties were only g men killed, 
5 wounded, and 18 missing, with 17 aircraft lost and 14 damaged.** 


®t Cf. the relevant parts of situation reports Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic Nos. 724-47, 2-26 Sept. 1941; 
BA-MA RL 2 Il/257-6t. 

87 Gen. Fritz Brand in Halder, Diaries, t161 ff (8 Aug. 1941). 

&4 According to a battle report of V Air Corps in Piocher, Krieg im Osten, 358-9, MGFA Lw 
4/3. 
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Il Air Corps®? on the northern front of the encirclement supported Ar- 
moured Group 2 and Second Army in crossing the Desna, bombed railway 
lines to isolate the battlefield,*° and, with the forces of Close Support Leader 
Il, assisted the advance of Armoured Group 2 towards Konotop and further 
towards Romny. Bomber Geschwader 3 and 53,*"' Fast Bomber Geschwader 
210,° and Fighter Geschwader 51°43 under his command contributed signifi- 
cantly to the success of the encirclement operation and to breaking the last 
resistance of the Soviet armies in the pocket, as army commanders themselves 
confirmed.*4 On 18 September units of togth Anti-aircraft Regiment es- 
pecially distinguished themselves in preventing the break-out of superior 
enemy forces through a gap in the encirclement ring near Romny.*45 The 
ruthless use of the two air corps, the speed and force of their attacks, and the 
cover provided by their fighters and anti-aircraft artillery accelerated the 
operations of the army units in spite of rain, storms, and mud—an especially 
valuable gain of time in view of the approaching winter. 


(xv) SUPPORT FOR THE ADVANCE OF SEVENTEENTH AND SiXTH ARMIES 
BY V AIR CORPS*#® 


(See the Annexe Volume, No. 23) 


On 2 October Seventeenth Army began its attack towards the Donets south of 
Kharkov; the same day Sixth Army attacked towards Kharkov and Kursk. 
Soon, however, both armies’ advance was slowed by the stubborn resistance of 
the Soviet troops under Marshal Timoshenko. In addition, the soft ground 
slowed the motorized units more than the infantry, which were equipped with 
horse-drawn carts. Even before the attack, bombers of V Air Corps sought to 
disrupt enemy rail movements near and cast of Kharkov in order to cut the 
flow of supplies and prevent the removal of industrial assets, machines, and 
food from Kharkov and the Donets basin to the east. Between 23 September 
and 12 October they destroyed 9§ trains, including 4 ammunition and 4 fuel 
trains, and 12 locomotives; they heavily damaged another 288 trains and 10 


*° On the activity of If Air Corps cf. operational orders, 8~20, 22-6, 29 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 
20-2/178, 180, 181, 208-10, and ibid., RH 20-4/232. 

% On missions of II Air Corps to isolate the battiefield as part of direct support for the army 
cf. relevant parts of situation reports Ob.d.L./Fit.Stals Ic Nos, 724-48 and 1~26 Sept. 1941, BA- 
MA RL 2 I/257-61. 

% Cf. situation report No. 754, Ob.d.L./Fii.Srab ic, 2 Oct. 1941, 33-4, BA-MA RL 2 II/262, 

2 Tbid., No. 757, § Oct. 1941, p. 32, tbid. 263. 

'2 Ibid., No. 734, 12 Sept, 1941, P. 34, ibid. 259. 

"« Cf, Guderian, Erinnerungen, 185, 192, 194 (nor in Panzer Leader), Halder, Diartes, 1221-2 
(to Sept. 1941). 

“5 Cf. Guderian, Erinnerungen, 199 (not in Panzer Leader); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 365-70, 
MGPA Lw 4/3; and situation report No. 732, Ob.d.L./Fi.Stab Ic, to Sept. 1941, p. 33, BA-MA 
RL 2 WH/asg. 

6 Cf, the organization of Air Fleets 1, 2, and 4, of 10 Sept. 1941, Table 11.1.3. On the activity 
of Air Fleet 4, 10 Sept.~4 Nov. 1941, cf. radio messages and reports in BA-MA RL 7/468-70 and 
the daily enemy intelligence sheets (with report on its own situation) of the air fleet command, 
Fihrungsabteilung Ic, Nos. tog (1 Oct. 5941)-134, (30 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RL 7/474. Cf. sect. 
W.aa{e} at n, 252 (Klink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 379-97, MGFA Lw 4/3. 
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locomotives, and cut railway lines at 64 points.™7 These successes indirectly 
reduced the strong Soviet pressure on the German troops. The uninterrupted 
Soviet air attacks from the airfields at Kharkov and Bogodukhov interfered 
with the movements of the German army. Between 25 and 27 September V Air 
Corps therefore temporarily concentrated its attacks on those airfields, which 
quickly led to a decline of enemy air activity. Although the corps had placed 
the bulk of its fighters at the disposal of Air Fleet 2 and had only Gruppe 3 of 
Fighter Geschwader 52 for its own use, (which in fact it had to transfer to IV 
Air Corps in the Crimea on 22 October), it achieved air superiority in the area 
of Seventeenth Army and over Kharkov, and was thus able to attack enemy 
columns, troop concentrations, and assemblies of armoured vehicles on the 
roads west of the city and the city itself, with the exception (as requested by 
Sixth Army) of its north-eastern part. Kharkov was an important command, 
transport, and transit centre for Soviet military movements. It was conquered 
on 24 October. The support provided by V Air Corps for the two armies was 
largely indirect. Aerial reconnaissance at an early stage discovered a marked 
increase in rail traffic between Rostov, the Caucasus, Voronezh, and 
Stalingrad, especially on the line connecting Baku, Rostov, and Voronezh, In 
spite of supply problems at their base at Taganrog and strong enemy fighter 
opposition along this main line, German bomber forces were able for weeks to 
carry out attacks extending to Mineralnye Vody, and to cause considerable 
damage: 79 trains were destroyed and 148 damaged by direct hits. 


(Xvi) IV AIR CORPS AND THE CONQUEST OF THE CRIMEA" 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 14) 


After the capture of Odessa on 16 October, IV Air Corps supported the attack 
of Eleventh Army to conquer the Crimean peninsula. Not the least important 
objective of this attack was to eliminate the threat to the Romanian oilftelds 
from Soviet aircraft based there.8*° The task of the corps was to support the 
infantry advancing across the Perekop isthmus—the only land link between 
the Crimea and the mainland—which provided little or no cover, and to 
protect it against the concentrated attacks of several hundred Soviet bombers 
and fighters, which also operated at night. Command of the German fighter 
units was placed in the hands of Colonel Méiders,** who after his hundredth 


“7 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 388, MGFA Lw 4/3. 

** Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 397; and situation report No. 775, Ob.d.L./Fi.Stab Ic, 24 Oct. 
1941, p. 8, BA-MA RL 2 I9/267. 

5 On the activity of IV Air Corps in Sept. and Oct. 1941 cf. BA-MA RL 8/28 (reconnaissance 
reports), 8/32 (situation reports), 8/33-4 (operational plans, orders, and surveys). On its oper- 
ations against the Crimea cf. sect. [L.1.1{c} at n. 278 (Kink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 398-412, 
MGFA Lw 4/3; teletype message Rundstedt, H.Gr. Siid/la, No. 2043/41 g.Kdos, 20 Oct. 1941, to 
chief of staff of Air Fleet 4, Col.-Gen. Léhr, and letter of C.-in-C. Eleventh Army to chief of staff 
of Army Group South, 20 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/75. 

so Cf. Hitler’s directive to Ob.d.H. Wehrmachtfihrungsstab/L No. 441412/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
zt Aug. (941, KTB OKW i. 1063, and sect. I].1.2(e) at n. 951 (Boog). 

*s! Cf. teletype message OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I} No. 44001/41 g.Kdos. 11. Angel., 22 Oct. 
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victory in the air on 16 July 1941 became the first German flyer to be awarded 
the Oak Leaves with Swords and Diamonds to the Knight’s Cross. The 
combat formations of IV Air Corps concentrated their attacks on Soviet 
airfields in the Crimea. The dive-bombers were directed against the strongly 
fortified positions on the isthmus. Reinforced to a temporary strength of 67, 
bomber, 3 dive-bomber, 2 ground-attack, and 5 fighter Gruppen, IV Air Corps 
attacked Soviet field positions, batteries, bunkers, troop concentrations, and 
assembly areas. On 26 October, after eight days of fighting, a breakthrough 
was achieved on the isthmus. The fleeing enemy was then attacked from the 
air. By 16 October the Crimea was occupied, with the exception of Sevastopol, 
which from 17 December onwards was attacked by Eleventh Army with 
support from a specially organized close-support formation. The danger to 
Romania from the Crimea was thus eliminated. Stronger forces now became 
available for the air war at sea,*s 

As the Soviet navy still dominated the Black Sea and large-scale iandings 
had to be expected at any time, continuous reconnaissance at sea was neces- 
sary in addition to attacks on loading and embarkation ports, but, because of 
a lack of adequate forces and the prevailing unfavourable weather, this was not 
possible on the desired scale. Unnoticed by German aerial and naval recon- 
flaissance, which discovered neither the preparations m Sevastopo) and 
Novorossiysk nor its approach by sea, the Soviet Fifty-first Army landed near 
Kerch on 26 December and the Soviet Forty-fourth Army near Fedosiya on 29 
December. On 5~6 January 1942 a lesser Soviet force landed at Evpatoriya. 
All available German air units in the south were employed to attack troops 
after their landing. The landing at Feodosiya led to the withdrawal of 46th 
Infantry Division, the loss of the Kerch peninsula, the breaking off of the 
attack on Sevastopol—which, however, continued to tie down strong German 
encirclement forces—and, for the Luftwaffe, the tying down of IV Air Corps 
to Eleventh Army, for which it was now to provide continuous direct and 
indirect support. Half the staff of V Air Corps, which by then was already in 
Brussels, had to be returned to the combat sector of Air Fleet 4 as ‘Special 
Staff, Crimea’. 


(xvii) THE SETBACK AT RosTovsss 
(See the Annexe Volume, No. 13, and Map II.1.1) 


V Air Corps was intended to support the attack by First Armoured Army via 
Shakhty towards Rostov, envisaged for 3 November. Its tactical operations 
staff was therefore transferred to the operations staff of the armoured army at 


1941; section of war diary H.Gr. Siid, 23 Oct. 1941, about Luftwaffe operations for carrying out 
the atcack on che Crimea, (74; and telerype message AOK ti/la No. 41 760/41 g., Der 
Oberbefehlshaber, 25 Oct. 1941, to Army Group South, all BA-MA RH rg 5/75; Manstein, Lose 
Victories, 217 ff.; situation report No. 778, Ob.d.L/Fi.Stab Ie, 27 Oct. 1941, pp. 4, 9, BA-MA RL 
2 HY/267. 


Cf. sects. IL1.2(¢) and JI.1.2(¢). Cf. sect. Wa.t(g) at nn. 727 ff. (Klink). 
4s¢ Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 413-26, MGFA Lw 4/4; sect. H.1.i(c) at nn. 289 ff. (Kiink), 
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Maniupol. A fuel shortage and poor ground conditions delayed the start of the 
attack until § November. It was soon partially halted at Dyakova. With 
considerable assistance from the close-support forces of the air corps the 
danger to the southern, flank of the armoured army was eliminated. Soon, 
however, the attack became bogged down in the mud. The heavy rail traffic 
discovered by long-range reconnaissance on the lines north of Rostov, and 
especially from Valuyki to the east, was continually attacked by bombers of V 
Air Corps. By 12 November they had destroyed [2 trains and 51 locomotives, 
and reported 161 trains and 32 locomotives damaged. Fighters in action ahead 
of the front of First Armoured Army were also successful. But because the 
cold often made it impossible to start up the engines, their interceptor wings 
were frequently unable to defend their most important base, at Taganrog, 
against the numerous Soviet air attacks; in addition, the anti-aircraft units 
were often unable to fire at enemy aircraft because of the lack of low-tempera- 
ture lubricant. On 12 November Bomber Geschwader 54 and 55 (except for 
one Gruppe of the latter), with an average of six to nine combat-ready aircraft, 
were withdrawn from the front and transferred to Germany. Sabotage and bad 
weather considerably impaired the supplying of the close-support formations 
of V Air Corps either by rail or by air. These forces had at their disposal only 
their aircraft and their best technicians. The vehicles necessary in order to 
maintain their combat-readiness had to be borrowed from the army, the anti- 
aircraft units, and Luftwaffe intelligence units. Winter clothing and food had 
to be brought in by air. In view of the permanent fuel shortage, it was only 
because of the bad weather—which prevented German and Soviet aircraft 
alike from taking off—that the fighter and dive-bomber formations of the 
close-support leader were not totally out of action. ‘At Rostov’, the head of the 
operations department of the Luftwaffe operations staff noted, ‘we are making 
no headway, either because of supply problems or on account of difficulties 
with the weather.’*ss5 On 20 November, three days after the start of the renewed 
attack by First Armoured Army, which on that day pushed to within some five 
kilometres of Rostov, the situation on the army’s eastern flank became so 
threatening that Air Fleet 4 placed Bomber Geschwader 27 of IV Air Corps 
under V Air Corps. In view of the crisis, the close-support leader, whose 
activities had been seriously restricted by the weather from 17 to 20 Novem- 
ber, now attacked towns strongly held by enemy forces in this area with 
fighters and dive-bormbers in spite of light snowfall and a cloud ceiling of only 
150 metres. The bomber formations attacked troop movements, rail traffic, 
and unloading-points far behind the front facing First Armoured Army. This 
support made it possible to take Rostov on 21 November, but it had to be 
abandoned again on 27 November because of strong enemy pressure. The 
front was re-established behind the Mius. Further north too, hard pressed by 
a strong Soviet counter-offensive, Seventeenth and Sixth Armies withdrew 


‘ss Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 82 (15 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17; cf. ibid. 79 (21 
Oct. 1941), and Halder, Diaries, 1290 (7 Nov. 1941). 
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behind the Donets. The withdrawals, especially that of First Armoured Army, 
were supported by V Air Corps, as well as by formations of IV Air Corps.'* As 
Army Group South subsequently described the situation, these relay attacks 
by Air Fleet 4 foiled not only a breakthrough towards Taganrog, but also the 
destruction of the southern wing of First Armoured Army. An orderly retreat 
was made possible only by the attrition which the constant air attacks wrought 
upon the attacking Soviet troops. 

Wot only was Army Group South too weak to conquer the Crimea, the 
Donets basin, and the oilfields of the Caucasus all at the same time, but Air 
Fleet 4 was not strong enough to support simultaneously the advance of four 
armies, suppress Soviet air activity, attack supply shipments by rail, cut the 
flow of oil from the Caucasus, and eliminate the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. Its 
personnel were exhausted by the uninterrupted sorties. “The campaign in the 
east won’t reach the desired final objective this way,’ Major-General 
Hoffmann von Waldau wrote in his diary. ‘Rostov with the bridgeheads east of 
the Don as the jumping-off point for Maykop force was lost... The war is 
extending and becoming harder and longer.’*s? After the withdrawal of V Air 
Corps** Air Fleet 4 was left with only IV Air Corps to fulfil its many tasks, the 
most important being continued support of the defensive efforts of Army 
Group South. Rostov was the first serious setback of the German campaign in 
the east. 


(xvii) THE LUFTWAFFE ON THE VOLKHOV AND AT TIKHVIN®39 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 21, 18, and Ig) 


In the second half of October Air Fleet 1° employed I Air Corps®' primarily 
to support the breakthrough by XXXIX Armoured Corps of the Soviet de- 
fences on the Volkhov and the subsequent attack on Tikhvin. For this purpose 
the commander of Bomber Geschwader 77, Colonel Johann Raithel, was 
appointed ad hoc Air Leader Tikhvin.*? In addition to his Geschwader he 
commanded Long-range Reconnaissance Staffel 5 (F) of Gruppe 122, a 


"% Ch Gen.Kdo. IV. Fl Korps/Abt. Ic, 2 Dec. 1941, Ubersicht tiber Einsatze und Erfolge und 
Vertuste der Verbinde des IV. Fliegerkorps {Survey of operations, successes, and losses of units 
of IV Air Corps], 1-30 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-11/879. 

‘st Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 9t-2 (3 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17; cf. Halder, 
Diaries, 1322-3 (29 Nov. 1941). 

** Lt-Gen. Plocher, Zusammenstellung iiber den Gesamteinsatz des V. Fliegerkorps im 
Osticidzug (Survey of overall operations of V Air Corps in the campaign in the east] vor 22.6.— 
30.11.1941 , annexe 51, in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, MGFA Lw 4/7. 

*so Cf. sect. I1i.1(e) at n. 373 (Klink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 252-64, MGFA Lw 4/3. 

Me Cf extracts from the reports of the Luftwaffe liaison officer at Eighteenth Army head- 
quarters on the activity of Air Fleet 1 (3, 10, 16-8 Nov., 12, t3 Dec, 1941}, BA-MA 18, Armee, 
17562/163, 207, 208, 234. 

“1 On the conduct of operations of I Air Corps cf. radio messages I. Fl. Korps/Ia, 1-22 Oct. 
To4t (with gaps), BA-MA RH 27-8/39, 44~7; Gen. Kdo. 1. Fl. Korps/la No. 2460/42 geh., 29 Apr. 
1942, Erfahrungsbericht iber Fihrung und Einsatz im Herbst und Winter 1941/42 [Report on 
experience in command and operations during autumn and winter 1941-2], BA-MA 18, Armee, 
4aguilg. 

' *2 Cf. corps order No. 33, Gen. Kdo. XXKIX. AR/Abt. Ja, 15 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 27-8/46, 
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Gruppe of Fighter Geschwader 54, a heavy anti-aircraft battalion, and air- 
signal units. Besides providing direct support for German ground forces, the 
flying units attacked railway lines leading to the flanks of the advance. The 
planned torching of the oil lakes—open storage facitities for large quantities of 
oil—near Rybinsk was not successful. After the capture of Tikhvin on 9 
November formations of I Air Corps joined in the defensive battles there, 
which went on for four weeks. In addition, they mounted continuous attacks 
against rail traffic east of the Volkhov and Lake Jimen, as well as against 
military targets in Leningrad. They were not, however, able to disrupt the flow 
of supplies to the city by the ice route across Lake Ladoga between 25 
November and 3 December,™ as the holes made in the ice by the bombs 
quickly froze over. Earlier attempts by the Luftwaffe to disrupt shipping across 
the lake by using Siebel ferries operated by the Luftwaffe had also been 
unsuccessful, as they were too slow and also unprotected. Altogether the 
German and Finnish ships employed proved not to be strong enough for this 
task. In late autumn and early winter information provided by aerial re- 
connaissance became increasingly scanty. This was due less to the growing 
strength of enemy fighter and anti-aircraft defences*4 than to the weather and 
the smaller number of operational reconnaissance aircraft, Moreover, their 
effectiveness, was reduced by the freezing of swamps, rivers, and lakes in 
winter. Reconnaissance along a relatively small number of routes had thus to 
be replaced by the much more time-consuming reconnaissance of large areas. 
Transfers of units further reduced the supplemental aerial reconnaissance by 
fighters and bombers. The severe winter greatly reduced the activities of Air 
Fleet 1. After the evacuation of Tikhvin on 12 December I Air Corps sup- 
ported the defensive battles of the troops retreating to positions on the west 
bank of the Volkhov (the ‘swatnp positions’). 

In the genera] emergency Luftwaffe ground personnel became infantry 
soldiers with the task of defending airfields** and of fighting in the ranks of 
army units. As their ground-combat training was inadequate, they suffered 
heavy losses. They remained, however, part of the Luftwaffe and formed the 
core of the Luftwaffe field divisions created in 1942.5 


(xix) AIR FLEET 2 AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE ATTACK ON MOSCOW 
(See Table 1.1.3) 


In connection with the preparations for the attack by Army Group Centre on 
Moscow, ordered by Hitler’s Directive No. 35 of 6 September 1941, Air Fleet 
2, which co-operated with that army group and whose staff was located in a 


4 Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1336 (4 Dec. (941). 

™ Cf, ibid. 1259 (27 Sept. 1941): ‘Enemy air force has shifted its main concentration 
northwards.’ 

5 Luftflottenkommando 1/Fiihrungsabteilung Ia No. 13051/41 g., 15 Dec. 1941, Befehl fiir die 
Sicherung der Flugplatze im Winter [Order on airfield security in winter], BA-MA 18. Armee, 
1752/2394, 

Cf. Denzel, Luftwaffen-Felddivisionen; Stumpf, ‘Luftwaffe’; and sect. 1J.1.2(6} at n. 891. 
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TABLE I.1.3. Order of Battle of the Flying Units of Air Fleets 1, 2, and ¢ Employed 
against the Sovier Union, 10 October 1941 


Air Fleet 1 Weather Recce. Staffel 1 
Aic Transport Gruppe I, Geschwader 172 (special duties) 
Special Staffel LGL. 1 (transport) 
I Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel §, Gruppe 122 
Staff, BG 1 with Gruppen II and III of BG 1 
Staff, BG 4 with Gruppen I and (personne! only) II of BG 4 
Staff, BG 77 with Gruppen I and (personnel only) III of BG 77 
Coastal Gruppe 806 
Staff, FG $4 with Gruppen I, H, and IIE of FG 54 


Air Leader Baltic 
Recce. Gruppe 125 
Coastal Gruppe 506 
Replacement Fighter Gruppe 54 
3, minesweeper aircraft 


Air Fleet 2 Staff, Recce. Gruppe 122 with Long-range Recce. Staffel 2 of 
Gruppe 122 
Long-range Recce Staffel 1, C.-in-C. Luftwffe 
Weather Recce. Staffel 26 
Special large-glider Staffeln LG 2 and 22 (transport) 
VIL Aw Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe 11; Tactical Recce. Staffel 7, 
Gruppe 21 
Gruppe 4, Geschwader 1 (special duties); and 106 (special duties) 
(transport Gruppen) 
Gruppe I, Airborne Geschwader i 
Staff, BG 2 with Gruppe I of BG 2, Gruppe III of BG 3, and Gurppe II 
of BG 4 
Staff, BG 76 with Gruppen I and III of BG 76, 
Staff, DBG 2 with Gruppen I and III of DBG 2, Gruppe II of TrgG 2, 
and Staffel to of TrgG 2 
Staff, FG 27 with Gruppe III of FG 27, Gruppen I and II of FG 52, and 
Staffel 15 of FG 27 (Spanish) 
Gruppe II of TFG 26 


Il Aw Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 1, Gruppe 122; Tactical Recce. Staffel 5, 
Gruppe 23 
Transport Gruppen 9, 105, and. Grueep If of Transport Geschwader 1 
(all special duties) 
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Staff, BG 3 with Gruppen J and II of BG 3 

Staff, BG 53 with Gruppen I, II, and III of BG 53 

Staff, BG 28 with Gruppe I of BG 28, Bomber Gruppe 100, and Gruppe 
II of BG 26 

Staff, FaBG 210, with Gruppe II of FaBG 219 

Staff, DBG 1 with Gruppen II and III of DBG 1 

Staff, DBG 77 with Gruppen I, II, and III of DBG 77 

Staff, FG 51 with Gruppen I, II, III, and IV of FG 51 

Staff, FG 3 with Gruppen II and II of FG 3 


Air Fleet 4 Long-range Recce. Staffel 4 of Gruppe 122 and Recce. 

Gruppe 3, C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe; one flight of Recce. 
Gruppe 125 (3 Arado AR 196) 

Staffeln 1 of BG 28 and 6 of BG 26 (aerial torpedo groups) 
Weather Recce. Staffel 76 
Transport Gruppe 50 and Gruppe I of Transport 
Geschwarder § (all special duties) 
Special large-glider Staffel LG 4 (transport) 


V Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 121 
Corps Transport Staffel V 
Staff, BG 55 with Gruppen II and III OF BG 55 
Staff, BG 54 with Gruppen I and III of BG 54 
Gruppe ITI, FG 52 and Staffel 15 of FG 52 (Croatian) 


IV Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 121 
Corps, Transport Staffel IV 
Staff, BG 51 with Gruppen I and HI of BG §1 
Staff, BG 27 with Gruppen I and II of BG 27 
Staff, FG 77 with Gruppen II and III of FG 27; Staffel 3, TrgG 2 


German Luftwaffe Mission in Romania 
BG (special duties) 104 (transport) 
Staff, FG 52 with Gruppe I of TrgG 2 (without Staffel 3) and Replace- 
ment Fighter Gruppe 77 
2 minesweeper aircraft 


Sources. Tables of C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, distribution of units, 27 Oct. 1940-20 Dec. 1941, 
BA-MA Lw 106/6; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, MGFA Lw 4/6 and 7; reports on the combat- 
readiness of the flying units, GenStdLw GenQu 6. Abt. {I}, BA-MA RL 2 HI/715-. 
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forest camp near Smolensk, was significantly reinforced.*7 At the end of 
September VIII Air Corps®* was transferred from the front at Leningrad to the 
left wing of the army group in the area of Smolensk, where it was assigned the 
tasks of supporting Ninth Army, more particularly the spearheads of Ar- 
moured Groups 3 and 4. The corps had not been rehabilitated after the 
fighting in the north and: was therefore considerably weaker than had been 
envisaged for the attack. Individual army units considered this to be so serious 
that they advised against the attack.* Armoured Group 4 was also reinforced 
by I Anti-aircraft Corps,8” which for this purpose had been transferred from 
Air Fleet 4 to Air Fleet 2 and moved tc Roslavl. II Air Corps*?' at Shatalovka- 
Fast was also reinforced by formations from Air Fleet 4 and, together with I 
Anti-aircraft Corps, which was used as ‘reinforcement and assault artillery’, 
deployed on the right wing of Army Group Centre for co-operation with 
Second and, especially, Fourth Armies and Armoured Group 2.*7 Its close- 
support forces were combined under a single close-support leader. 


(xx) THE DOUBLE BATTLE OF BRYANSK AND VYAZMA®73 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 18 and 19) 


With direct and especially indirect support from Air Fleet 2, which therefore 
had to reduce its attacks on industrial targets in and around Moscow,*” the 
attack launched by Army Group Centre on 2 October made rapid progress." 
Immediately after the capture of Orel the airfield there became a base for dive- 
bombers and fighters and a supply-centre with the primary task of providing 
fuel for Second Armoured Army.8" It became the target of fierce Soviet air 


7 On the attack preparations of Air Fleet 2 cf. Kesselring, Memotrs, 94-5. 

*® On the activity of VIE Air Corps, 28 Sept. 1941-12 Apr. 1942, of. Richthofen’s diary and 
notes of Col. (ret.) Deichmann, VIII. Fliegerkorps, RuSland-Feldzug: Mittelabschnite I. Teil--- 
Ig41 ab 28.9.1941, [Russian campaign... from 28 Sept. 1941], BA-MA RL 8/49. 

* Richthofen, Fagebuch (privately owned}, 26 Sept., 1, 2 Oct. 1941. 

®» Cf. Gen. Kdo. Il. Plakkorps, Fihrungsgruppe la No. 0753/41 g.Kdos., corps order No. 53, 
10 Sept. 1941; ibid., No. 0784/42 g.-Kdos., corps order No. 63, 19 Sept. 194; ibid., No. 0791/41 
g-Kdos., preliminary order for Operation Typhoon, 26 Sept. 1941; and ibid., No. 088/41 g.Kdos., 
corps order No. 67, 29 Sept. 1941: annexes 77 a-d in Plocher, Krieg tm Osten, MGFA Lw 4/12. 

‘ Gen.Kdo. Il. Fl.Korps/la op No. 1709/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 30 Sept. 1941; corps order for 
Typhoon, BA-MA RH 20-4/252; Kriegsgliederung des II. Fl.Korps fir Unternehmung ‘T’ [Order 
of battle of II Air Corps for Operation ‘T’], annexe to Gen.Kdo. II. Fl. Korps Ja op No. 1709/41 
g.Kdos., no date, ibid. 232. 

*” Cf. AOK 4/la No. 3333/41 ¢.Kdos., 23 Sept. 1941, army order ‘T’, No. 1, for assembly and 
the first attack, ibid., 252. On I Anti-aircraft Corps, which at that time had destroyed 314 enemy 
aircraft and more than 3,000 tanks, cf. Kesselring, Memotrs, 95-6. 

*. Cf. sect. I.1¢Cf) at nn. 462 ff. (Kink), Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 427-61, MGFA Lw 4/4. 

*4 Cf. Ob.Kdo. der H.Gr. Mitte/la No. 1620/4t g.Kdos. Chefs., 26 Sept. 1941, army group 
order for the attack, p. 4, BA-MA RH 20-4/216, and fbid., No. 1960/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 14 Oct. 
1941, order for continuation of operations, ibid, 218. 

5 Cf. situation report No. 753, Ob.d.L./Fu. Stab Ie, 1 Oct. 1941, pp. 11, 19, BA-MA RE. 2 IV 
262; Halder, Diaries, 1268, 1272, 1275 (25 4, 6, Oct. 1941), and the daily mission plans and success 
reports of Air Fleet 2 compiled by the liaison officer of Air Fleet 2 with Army Group Cenere, 30 
Sept.~31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 II/123 (p. 25}, 126 (pp. 274-340). 

"6 For fuel transport by air cf. also Richthofen, Tagebuch, (privately owned), 5, 9, To, 14 Oct. 
1941, 
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attacks. Around 10 October the two pockets at Bryansk and Vyazma were 
sealed. General Freiherr von Richthofen had the impression that ‘the Russians 
can now be finished off militarily, if everybody makes an all-out effort’.°7 
While the Soviet troops in the northern pocket were all defeated by 13 
October, large elements of those in the southern pocket at Bryansk were able 
to break out to the east, although they were constantly pursued by II Air 
Corps. On 20 October the Soviet troops in the southern pocket also sur- 
rendered. Air Fleet 2 had made a significant contribution to this success.2% 

In the fighting in the Vyazma pocket between 2 and 13 October II Air Corps 
alone shot down 29 enemy aircraft and destroyed 14 tanks, 17 bunkers, 104 
artillery pieces, 18 fortified field positions, 5 pockets of resistance, and 94 
machine-gun nests. It also destroyed or captured a goods train and 579 
vehicles, broke up a cavalry squadron and 7 columns, fought 23 infantry 
attacks to a standstill, and captured 3,842 prisoners.” 


(Xxi) THE CRISIS WEST OF Moscow 
(See the Annexe Volume, Nos. 19 and 20) 


After 7 October the weather worsened, and at the end of the month operations 
and sorties became increasingly difficult as the roads turned to bottomless 
mud and the forward air strips became sodden. In the Kalinin area the army 
could be supplied only by air. For some elements of Second Armoured Army 
food had to be air-dropped.*' As Major-General Waldau noted in his diary on 
16 October 1941, “The boldest hopes disappear in rain and snow.’®? Flying 
was increasingly restricted, especially that of reconnaissance aircraft; on some 
days only one or two machines in Air Fleet 2 were able to take off. Neverthe- 
less, in addition to providing support for army units, the Luftwaffe had to 
continue its attacks on Soviet airfields, especially around Moscow, where 
activity was constantly increasing, and against rail transports. In a bombing 
and strafing attack lasting one and a half hours close-support forces of II Air 
Corps prevented the demolition of a bridge across the Snopot until German 
armoured troops were able to capture this important crossing. The only 


7 Ibid., rf Oct. 1941. 

8 On the intensity of the fighting in the area of Air Fleet 2 cf. situation reports, Ob.d.L./ 
Fi. Stab Ie No. 757, § Oct. 1941, p. 18; No. 758, 7 Oct. 1941, pp. 9, 25; No. 759, 8 Oct. 1941, p. 
to; BA-MA RL 2 II/263; No. 766, 15 Oct. 1941, pp. 4-5; No. 769, 18 Oct. F941, p. §: ibid. 265; 
and No. 772, 21 Oct. 1941, ». 4: ibid. 266. On the role of the air fleet in the fighting cf. teletype 
message of C.-in-C. Second Army, 13 Oct. 1941, to II Air Corps, BA-MA RH 20-2/217. Cf. also 
progress report of II Air Corps, 2-9, 11, 12, 14, 16 Oct. (941; situation report, Gen.Kdo. H. 
F1.Korps/Abt. Ic Nos. 97-103, 106, 107, £09, 111, 120 (Oct. 1941); operational orders, 30 Sept., 
6, 8, 10 Oct. 1941: order for the reorganization of close-support forces of II Air Corps, 9 Oct. 1941: 
BA-MA RH 20-2/212-18, RH 20-4/232, 234-6, 239. 

4 Situation report No. 773, Ob.d.L/Fu.Stab Ic, 22 Oct. 1941, p. 12, BA-MA RL 2 1/266. 

© Cfsects IL1.1(f)~(g) (Klink); Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 462-95, MGFA Lw 4/4. 

™ Kesselring, Memoirs, 95-6, 

*: Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 77, BA-MA RL 200/17; cf. also situation reports, 
Ob.d.L./Fu. Stab Ic Nos. 772-8, 20-7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 IL/266, 267. 
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surfaced road for the advance of Second Armoured Army between Orel and 
Tula was threatened by an attack carried out by Soviet armoured forces in 
spite of unfavourable (muddy) ground conditions, and this was only repulsed 
by the employment of a iarge number of bombers of II Air Corps operating in 
very bad weather at extremely low level and with heavy losses. By 13 Novem- 
ber the situation had been stabilized after the ground had frozen, which 
increased the mobility of German tank and infantry units.53 With this kind of 
action and under such climatic and ground conditions the combat-readiness 
of the flying units declined visibly, as did the effectiveness of their attacks on 
the enemy. . 

After the mud and period of bad weather the resumption of operations 
against Moscow was ordered for 17 November in the optimistic expectation of 
a period of mild frost. After a few days, however, the weather changed to fog 
and snow, and temperatures dropped to below —30 °C. This development, the 
intensifying Soviet air attacks from well-equipped airfields in and around 
Moscow, and the premature and hasty pulling out of the staffs of Air Fleet 
2 and II Air Corps®s with the bulk of their units posted for duty in the 
Mediterranean—even though the operational objective had not been 
reached—further weakened the Luftwaffe forces in the central sector of the 
eastern front. Only VIII Air Corps remained (cf. Table H.1.4), taking over 
command from Air Fleet 2 on 30 November.®** In addition to its own forces, 
it had command of Close Support Leader H, I and II Air Corps, 12th Anti- 
aircraft Division, and the air district (Lufigauz) of Moscow. The weakness of 
the German air units, the almost unusable field airstrips, and the massed 
Soviet anti-aircraft fire made sustained, effective operations against the strong 
Soviet air activity in the area of Moscow impossible. All remaining formations 
had to be used for direct and indirect support of the ground forces, which still 
made some progress with relatively weak air support until the exhausted 
troops were no longer able to advance against the stubborn enemy resistance 

*3 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 116-17. 

“4 ¢.g, Richthofen in his diary (privately owned), 5 Dec. 1941; on planning and return transpor- 


tation of the units of Air Fleet 2 cf. also ibid., 11, 27-9 Nov. 19415 teletype message Ob.d.L./Fi. St. 
la (Robinson) No. 13003/41 g.Kdos. (op 1), 28 Oct. 1941, to Air Fleets 2, 4, 1 and Luftwaffe 
Commander Centre, BA-MA RL 2 II/106. 

™s In Gen. Loerzer’s order of the day, 13 Nov. 1941, issued on this occasion the achievements 
of II Air Corps since the beginning of the campaign in the east were listed as follows: more than 
40,000 take-offs; over 21,0001. of bombs dropped; 3,825 aircraft destroyed with certainty, 281 
probably; 811 aircraft damaged; 789 tanks, 614 artillery pieces, 4,339 vehicles destroyed; 240 field 
and other positions and 33 bunkers destroyed; 3,579 attacks on tailway lines made and tracks 
destroyed at 1,736 locations, 159 trains and 304 locomotives destroyed; 1,584 trains and to3 
locomotives damaged. The anti-aircraft units of the corps had shot down over 100 aircraft; the air 
signals units had, under enemy attack, laid and maintained more than 3,000km. of cables and 
transmitted 40,000 radio messages and 30,000 teletype messages: Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 466ff., 
MGFA Lw 4/4. 

6 Cf. Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 3 Dec. 1941, and BA-MA RL 8/49, p. 253 
teletype message H.Gr. Mitte/la No. 2834/41 g., 4 Dec. 1941, to VIII Air Corps, BA-MA RH 19 
U/127; p. (93. 
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TABLE Il. 1.4. Order of Battle of the Flying Units in the East (Excluding Air Fleet 
- § and Air Transport Units), 20 December 1941 


Air Fleet r Weather Recce. Staffel 1 


I Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 5, Gruppe 122; Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, 
Gruppe 22; one flight, Night Staffel 1 
Staff, BG 1 with Gruppen II and III of BG 1 
Staff, BG 4 with Gruppen I of BG 4 
Staff, BG 76 
Staff, FG 54 with Gruppen I and III of FG §4 and Gruppe I of FG 51 
Special Missions Staffel, FG 54 


VI Air Corps 

Long-range Recce. Staffel 2, Gruppe 11; Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, 
Gruppe 11; Long-range Recce. Staffel 1, Gruppe 33; Long-range 
Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 33; Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 14; 
Long-range Recce. Gruppe Gehrken; one flight, Night Staffel 2 

i Staffel, Gruppe III, BG 3 

Gruppe II, BG 30, excluding Staffel 4 (in transfer) 

Gruppe II, BG 76 (in transfer) 

Gruppe III, BG 76 

Staff, DBG 2 with Gruppe III of DGB 2, Gruppe II of DBG 1 
(excluding Staffel 5); Staffeln 4 and 10 of TrgG 2 

Gruppen I and II of Night Fighter Geschwader 4 

Staff, FG 52 with Gruppen I and II of FG 52 and Staffel 15 of FG 27 
(Spanish) 

Close Support Leader 2 

Staff, BG 53 with Gruppen II and II of BG 53; Gruppe II, BG 3; 
Gruppe II, BG 4; Gruppe ITI, BG 26 (excluding Staffel 7); and Staffel 
15, BG 53 

Gruppe II, FaBG 210 

Staff, FG 51 with Gruppen 1, III, and IV of FG 51 


Air Fleet q Long-range Recce. Staffel 4, Gruppe 122; Long-range Recce, 
Staffel 2, Gruppe 22; Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 10; 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 11; Long-range Recce. 
Staffel 7, Long-range Recce. TrgG 2; Night Staffel 1; 
Weather Recce. Staffel 76 


Air Leader South 
Staff, Recce. Gruppe 125 


IV Air Corps 
Long-range Recce. Staffel 3, Gruppe 121 
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TABLe Ii..4 (cont) 


Staff, BG 27 with Gruppen I and HI of BG 27 

Staff, BG 51: with Gruppen I, UJ, and HE of BG 51 

Staff, DBG 77 with Gruppen I and Il of DBG 77 

Staff, FG 77 with Gruppe III of FG 77; Gruppe IT! of FG §2; Staffel 15 
of FG §2 (Croatian) 

Gruppe I of TrgG 2 


German Luftwaffe Mission in Romania 
Special Missions Staffel, FG 77 


Sources: Tables of C.-in-C, of the Luftwaffe, distribution of units, 27 Oct. 1940-20 Dec. 1941, 
BA-MA Lw 106/6; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, MGFA Lw 4/6 and 7; reports on the combat- 
readiness of the flying units, GenStdLw GenQu 6. Abt (I, BA-MA RL 2 Ift/7I6. 


and the weather,” On 8 December Hitler™ reluctantly ordered the attack to 
be halted and positions already taken to be held. As the objectives of the attack 
had not been reached, Major-General von Waldau consoled himself with the 
thought of the enormous territory that had been conquered and the heavy 
Soviet losses.*° Richthofen, who described the operational objective of ‘a 
totally defeated enemy’ as ‘an ideal planned in October’, could only tell 
himself: “The Russians are certainly much worse off. 

Hitler’s directive of § December 1941 contained operational tasks for the 
Luftwaffe far behind the enemy front. It was to ‘impede the recovery of the 
Soviet armed forces as far as possible by attacking armament and training 
centres, specifically Leningrad, Moscow, Rybinsk, Gorkiy, Voronezh, Rostov, 
Stalingrad, Krasnodar, etc.’ The enemy’s lines of communication were to be 
severed. Moreover, the army was to be supported in its defensive battles. Only 
when the operations of the army had been concluded were units to be pulled 
out of the front for rehabilitation, as far as the situation permitted. Rehabili- 
tation areas were to be established close to the eastern front. Ground organiz- 
ation should be maintained in such a way that rapid switching of forces was 
possible, Long-range aerial reconnaissance was to be executed to discover 
enemy regroupings in good time. Air defences were to be strengthened. Flying 
units for Army Group South were not to be withdrawn from the Moscow front 


™7 Cf. success reports of VIII Air Corps, 30 Nov.-13 Dec. 1941, compiled daily by its liaison 
officer with Army Group Centre, BA-MA RH 19 il/127, pp. 143-56, and pessimistic entries in 
Hoffmann yon Waldau’s Tagebuch, 84, 86, 91-2, 94 (23, 27, 28 Nov., 9 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 
200/173; Halder, Dianes, 1310 (22 Nov. 1941)——“The troops here are finished’—1326-7 (30 Nov. 
1941), 1329 ff. (1 Dec. 1941), 1340 (7 Dec. 1941)—‘But worst of all, the Supreme Command does 
not realize the condition our troops are in...” 

a Hitler’s War Directives, No. 39; cf. KTB OKW i. 1081. Preliminary decision taken earlier; cf. 
Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), § Dec. 1941. 

® Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 94 (9 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 

* Richthofen, Tagebuch, (privately owned) 5 Dec, 1941. 
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without Hitler’s permission. This directive is interesting in that it attempted to 
make good past negligence, a result of Directive No. 21, by ordering attacks on 
Soviet armaments centres. But how were such tasks to be performed with the 
few remaining air units (cf. Table I1.1.4)? First, VIII Air Corps had to support 
the withdrawal, begun on 13 December, against attacks by fresh Soviet troops, 
and it became fully occupied with helping to master the resulting crisis. For 
the first time Luftwaffe ground personnel and persons from anti-aircraft and 
air-signal units were assembled to form Luftwaffe fighting formations and fieid 
regiments and sent into ground actions to support the army.* Even pilots for 
whom aircraft were no longer available or whose aircraft were not ready for 
action and ‘most valuable specialists’ were used in ground fighting in accord- 
ance with Richthofen’s wishes.*? In view of the long and expensive training 
these individuals had received, this policy (like his diary entry: “The men really 
enjoyed facing the enemy for once, at 150 metres with a carbine”) seems 
rather irresponsible, even though understandable in view of the crisis con- 
fronting the ground troops. 

In his new directive of 16 December,® which now took into account the real 
situation on the eastern front, Hitler finally ordered reinforcements for VIII 
Air Corps: three newly created bomber Gruppen, one bomber Gruppe from 
the western front, one twin-engine heavy fighter Gruppe from the night fighter 
strength, and five transport Gruppen, one of them from Air Fleet 4 and the 
other four obtained by ‘taking the last Ju-52 from the chief of training and by 
the relentless plundering of commands and staffs, except for machines ab- 
solutely necessary for courier duty’. As with the army, the directive interfered 
radically in important basic details of tactical combat operations, organization, 
and training of the Luftwaffe. Particularly in the last-mentioned area, this led 
to serious restrictions and problems in the training of bomber crews, for which 
the Ju-52 was especially important. The transport groups were combined 
under the command of the air transport leader in Smolensk, Colonel Fritz 
Morzik, whe was responsible to VIII Air Corps. After 18 December entire 
parts of Army Group Centre were thus supplied by air, the only effective way 
to ferry in new personnel and equipment.* From January-February 1942, 
when the air transport leader was transferred under the command of Air Fleet 
I, transport aircraft were also used in the first great airlift to supply German 
forces cut off in a pocket with an expanded air transport fleet operating 
primarily from Pskov. The army units trapped in the pockets of Demyansk 
and Kholm (95,000 and 5,000 men respectively) were thus able to hold out 


s Cf. above, at n. 866; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 19, 20 Dec. 1941; Halder, 
Diaries, 1386 (11 Jon. 1942); cf. Luftgaukommando VIII, Quartiermeister No. 46 (16)/42 g.Kdos. 
QiwiIb, 13 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RL 20/282. 

% Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 17 Dec. toqt. 3 Ibid., 15 Dec. 1941. 

4 Der Fuhrer and Oberste Befehishaber der Wehrmacht No. 442182/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSt/ 
Abt. L 1 Op.), 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578, pp. 172 ff; Halder, Dianes, 1361 (16 Dec. 
1941). 

%s Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 20, 22 Dec. 1941. 
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until relief forces reached them in the middle of May 1942. These supply 
flights proved very costly, as they were over enemy territory and, to ensure 
accurate targeting, passed within range of enemy infantry weapons at the 
dropping-points. With a total transport volume of 24,303 t.—not counting the 
15,446 soldiers who were flown into the pockets and the 22,093 wounded 
flown out—the supplying of the Demyansk pocket alone cost 262 aircraft and 
385 men.® Like the bombers, the fundamentally ‘strategic’ air transport units 
were again given the role of providing direct support for the army, a role they 
were to maintain for a long time. For the moment there could be no question 
of independent operations by the Luftwaffe. On the central sector of the 
eastern front its activities were now entitely determined by the needs of the 
army; because of road conditions and the difficult terrain it also became an 


often decisive factor in tactical and operational ground fighting as ‘flying 
artillery’, 


(c) The Air War at Sea’ 


In the east the air war at sea was conducted in three geographically separate 
areas—the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, the eastern Baltic, and the Arctic 
Ocean. Because of its proximity to the coasts, the air war was dependent on 
the conduct of the land war, which remained at the centre of attention. The air 
war at sea was therefore fought with retatively weak forces and varying inten- 
sity and with little activity or initiative on the Soviet side. 

German objectives and targets on the Black Sea were the base of the Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet at Odessa; the naval base and commercial port of Nikolaev, 
which was also a centre of shipbuilding and ship repair; the commercial port 
of Kherson at the Dnieper estuary; the naval base and fortress of Sevastopol; 
the naval base of Novorossiysk, which was also the terminus of an important 
Caucasus railway line; and the terminals of the oil pipelines at Tuapse and 
Batumi. Another target was the Soviet Black Sea Fleet itself, which in 194: 
consisted of an ageing battleship, 5 cruisers, 17 destroyers, 43 submarines, 2 
patrol vessels, 70 torpedo cutters, 2 minelayers, and 7 minesweepers.*” Ger- 
man, Romanian, and Bulgarian coastwise shipping and tanker and merchant 
shipping through the Bosporus also had to be protected. Occupation of the 
Crimean peninsula was important for the air war at sea, as its position made 
it an ‘aircraft-carrier’ for operations over the Black Sea. Soviet fighter units 
there, in co-operation with the Black Sea Fleet, were able to protect transport 
ships close to the coast so effectively that they could not be attacked in 
daytime. This situation changed only after German troops had occupied the 
Crimea. But the lack of sufficient Luftwaffe forces prevented the full exploi- 

* CF. Morzik, Transportflieger, 121~§0, esp. 145; KTB OKW, ii. 43; Suchenwirth, Jeschonnek, 


97, MGFA Lw 21/5; id., Wendepunkte, 36-7, MGFA Lw 35. Cf. sect. I].1.1(g) at nn. 657 and ff. 
(Klink). 

7 Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 388-444, MGFA Lw 4/10; Kurowski, Seekrieg aus der Luft, 94- 
5s 161 &., 177, 188-9, 196. 

** Piterskij, Sowjet-Flote, 297 and editor's remarks (Rohwer), ibid. 540-1. 
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tation of the Crimea’s favourable position. Some insignificant successes by 
Soviet submarines against German shipping through the Bosporus had to be 
accepted. Initially the war against the Soviet battle and merchant fleets and 
their bases was conducted by IV Air Corps as a secondary activity without 
co-ordination with naval operations—in 1941 there were only weak Romanian 
and Bulgarian and no German naval forces in the Black Sea—but always in 
connection with the operations of Army Group South. After the breakthrough 
by Eleventh Army on the Perekop isthmus, V Air Corps was also employed 
against enemy ships in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, and for the 
destruction of the ports of Kerch and Novorossiysk to prevent the embar- 
kation and disembarkation of troops there. But the lack of adequate forces 
ruled out any systematic operations against the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. 

In the Baltic the main targets of German air operations were the ports of 
Riga and Tallinn, the Soviet base at Hanko on the south coast of Finland, the 
main base of the Soviet Baltic Fleet at Kronshtadt, the shipyards and repair 
facilities at Leningrad, and the fleet itself. It consisted of the two battleships 
Marat and Oktyabrskaya Revolutstya, the heavy cruisers Kirov and Maksim 
Gorkiy, the mine-laying cruiser Marti, 27 destroyers, 100 motor torpedo-boats, 
and 94 submarines.» Other targets for air attacks were the locks of the 
White Sea canal and the Leningrad sea canal to Kronshtadt. The most 
important task of the Luftwaffe was constant surveillance of the strong Soviet 
Baltic Fleet, which, it was feared, was in a position to endanger ore transports 
from Sweden and shipments of supplies by sea to Finland, northern Norway, 
and Army Group North. There was virtually no systematic Soviet reconnais- 
sance of German coastal areas or German routes of advance by sea. Only 
the Gulf of Finland was kept under regular surveillance by Soviet air units. 
By contrast, their air patrols on the Baltic coast at the start of the war had 
been very active but were later pushed back by the advance of Army Group 
North. The Soviet air force carried out no bombing, mining, torpedo or 
combined sea—air operations. Indeed, no co-operation between the Soviet 
fleet and air units was observed by the Luftwaffe in the Baltic, although it did 
take place.** 

In 1941 German air superiority permitted the use of older types of aircraft 
with low losses. Luftwaffe operations were conducted primarily by the Air 
Leader Baltic, whose formations mined sea routes, the port of Kronshtadt, the 
Neva, and the White Sea canal and were employed in mine-sweeping, convoy, 
and reconnaissance duties, in attacking Soviet ships at sea and in ports, and in 
keeping track of shipping in the eastern Baltic.»? By 31 August 1941 they had 
flown 1,775 sorties and sunk or damaged numerous Soviet warships and 


89 On the mission and success of IV Air Corps against ships in the Black Sea and against the 
city and port of Odessa, 21 Aug.-20 Oct. 1941, cf. BA-MA RL 8/35. 

% Lorenz, ‘Ostsee-Kriegfithrung’, 96. 

% Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 409-10, MGFA Lw 4/10. 

2 Cf. also Kurowski, Seekrieg aus der Luft, 161 ff. 
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merchantmen, With a total of 20 aircraft lost they had shot down 48 enemy 
aircraft and destroyed 12 on the ground.*3 

The wnits under the Air Leader Baltic provided important assistance in the 
conquest of the Baltic islands. In this operation the air leader together with the 
staff of 1oth Anti-aircraft Regiment, 10th Air Signals Regiment, an air-signal 
bottalion for special duties, and an air-reporting leader was placed under the 
ad hoc staff of Air Leader ‘B’ under Major-General Heinz von Wuhlisch, 
although his tasks were taken over again by Air Leader Baltic after the 
withdrawal of several flying units in the middle of September.** During the 
operations to seize the Baltic islands (see the Annexe Volume, No. 17) his 
aircraft flew 1,524 sorties against Saaremaa and Hiiumaa with only light losses 
and destroyed or damaged several Soviet aircraft, warships, and merchant 
vessels.%5 On 27 October 1941 the post of Air Leader Baltic was abolished 
after its tasks in that area had been largely achieved with the occupation of the 
coast, and when its flying units were needed in the Mediterranean (Coastal Air 
Gruppe 806), in the west with Air Fleet 3 (Coastal Air Gruppe 506), and in the 
Black Sea or northern Norway (Sea Reconnaissance Gruppe 125). The staff 
was transferred as ‘Air Leader South’ to Saki in the Crimea, Its remaining 
tasks were taken over by I Air Corps. Earlier, this corps, together with units of 
VIII Air Corps attached to Air Fleet 1 in August and September, had attacked 
ships in Kronshtadt and Leningrad on Hitler’s orders to prevent the feared 
break-out of the Soviet Baltic Fleet to Sweden. On 21 September the Soviet 
battleship Marat was struck by a 1,000-kg. bomb dropped by aircraft of Dive- 
bomber Geschwader 2 and settled on the sea bed. The attacks had to be flown 
in a target area of 10 X 10 km. through the massed fire of approximately 1,000 
anti-aircraft guns. But it was not possible to sink the Soviet ships. With their 
heavy guns, among them those on the stern of the Marat, they continued to 
play an important role in the fighting for Leningrad.” 

In the area of the Arctic Ocean, the Barents Sea, and the White Sea the 
railheads of Murmansk and Archangel were attacked—the latter to a lesser 
extent because of navigational problems involved in entering it from the sea. 
Other targets were the Soviet naval base of Polyarny, along with Murmansk 


*y Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 310 ff. MGFA Lw 4/3. 

4 Cf. orders ‘Beowulf’, Nos. t, 2, and 3, Lfl.Kdo. 1, Fiihrungsabteilung Nos. 3044/41, 3321/ 
41, 3322/42 g.Kdos., 20 Aug., 5, 6 Sept. 1941, BA-MA 18. Armee, 17562/128 (No. 8), 17562/134 
(Nos. 22, 23); teletype message Fliegerfiihrer B Ia No. 28/41 g., 17 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, RH 24- 
12/13, 

™ Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 265 ff., 287 ff., MGFA Lw 4/3; GenStdLw/8, Abt., Der Einsatz der 
Luftwaffe bei der Besetzung der Baltischen Inseln (Luftwaffe operations in the seizure of the 
Baltic islands], BA-MA RL 2 IV/3q4. Cf. also sect. II.t.1(¢} at nn. 421 ff. (Klink). 

6 Teletype message Ob.d.L./Fihrungsstab la, Br.B. No. 13 I 42/41 g.Kdos. (op 1), 4 Nov. 
1941 (copy), BA-MA RM 6/139. 

Cf. Rudel, Trotzdem, 32 ff.; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 19-24 Sept. 1941; 
situation reports, Ob.d.L./Fu.Stab Ic Nos. 744 (22 Sept. 1941)-746 (24 Sept. 1941), BA-MA RL 
2 1/261; No. 7§1, 29 Sept. 1941,ibid. 262; No. 760, 9 Oct. 1941, ibid. 263; Steigleder, ‘Baltische 
Rotbannerflotte’; id., ‘Eisstof’; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 234 ff, MGFA LW 4/3. Cf. also sect. 


‘Tha.d(e) at mn. 424 (Klink). 
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the only port on the north coast of the Soviet Union free from ice throughout 
the year, and the Soviet Arctic Fleet itself.%% The ‘Air Leader Kirkenes’ also 
had to protect coastal shipping along the north Norwegian coast, especially 
shipping within the range of Soviet aircraft, and in addition had to mount 
constant dive-bomber attacks on the heavily fortified Soviet batteries on the 
west side of the Rybachiy Peninsula. He was responsible for aerial reconnais- 
sance east of Spitsbergen, Bear Island, and the North Cape—tasks which 
because of frequent sea mist and a lack of sufficient forces and equipment 
could not be carried out adequately. Finally, he was to attack Soviet supply 
shipping, which was generally done by armed reconnaissance, and also-~ 
though not very effectively—by mining the entrances to Murmansk and to the 
White Sea. 

The activity of Soviet flying units in the far north was ar first defensive and 
limited to escorting convoys and providing fighter protection over naval bases. 
It was surprising that the Soviet command did not order the nickel-mining 
area of Petsamo and the iong supply-routes to be systematically attacked. Nor 
were any combined Soviet sca—air operations observed in northern waters. 
Evidently the Soviet command considered them to be a secondary theatre and 
for that reason only weak air units were stationed there. 

In the periods of 22 June to 31 July and 1 September to 31 October the 
Luftwaffe estimated that it had sunk 79 merchant ships of 156,000 GRT, 1 
cruiser, and several destroyers and submarines, and had damaged 137 mer- 
chant ships of 371,000 GRT, 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, and several other 
warships in the three geographical areas in which the war at sea in the east was 
fought.%"° In fact, in 1941 the Luftwaffe sank only 1 battleship, 1 cruiser, 7 
destroyers, § coastal defence ship, 1 submarine, 3 motor torpedo-boats, | 
submarine-chaser, 2 gunboats, 2 ice-breakers, and 1 monitor.*"' Claims of 
other successes cannot be substantiated. In the war in the east as a whole the 
air war at sea played only a subordinate role, which the German navy acknow]- 
edged with regret and which gave rise to serious questions of authority, even 
including the demand for a naval air arm. 


(d) Attempts at an Independent Strategic Air War against the Sources of 
Soviet Strength 


The failure of the Luftwaffe to prevent a recovery of the Soviet air force by 
destructive strategic attacks against its aircraft factories, sources of industrial 
strength in rear areas, railway lines, and other transport routes for supplies and 
replacements from the factories to the front made itself increasingly felt. Any 
systematic attacks on the armaments industry and sources of strength in the 
Soviet hinterland from the very beginning would not, however, have been 

* On the strength of the Soviet Arctic Fleet ef. sect. [Li.i(c) at n. 59 (Ueberschar). 

~9 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 559~69, MGFA Lw 4/4. 

o° Ob.d.L., Fi.Stab Ic, situation reports Nos. 7o8, 17 Aug. 1941, annexe 5; 740, 18 Sept. 1941; 
749, 27 Sept. 1941; 760, 9 Oct. 1941; 767, 16 Oct. 19415 777, 26 Oct. 1941; 788, 6 Nov. 1941: BA- 
MA RL 2 [1/255, 260, 262, 265, 267, 269. 

*! According to Rohwer, “Sowjetische Kriegsschiff-Verluste’. 
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compatible with Directive No. 21, which ruled that the bulk of Luftwaffe 
formations in the east should support the ground forces for the duration of the 
mobile operations of the army. It was only after the general line Volga— 
Archangel—Astrakhan had been reached, so as to shield the conquered Euro- 
pean part of the Soviet Union against the Asian part, that ‘if necessary, the last 
industrial area remaining to Russia in the Urals’ was to be eliminated by 
independent strategic attacks by German bomber formations. Actions which 
had until then been plasmed and indeed rigorously executed as more or less 
independent or seemingly operational Luftwaffe missions were usually carried 
out to support the army and were tied to its operations. At most they can be 
considered indirect support for the army and, less often, for the navy. Among 
such attacks were the bombing of railway lines to cut off Soviet land forces on 
the battlefields and to accelerate their destruction; the mining of important 
ports, canals, and shipping routes; and occasional attacks on ships. Besides, 
German interest in capturing the Soviet armaments industry, stockpiles of 
food, and the engineering structures on railway lines intact, west of the line 
from the Caspian Sea via the Voiga and Gorkiy to Archangel, made a strategic 
bombing war within that area undesirable.2” 

In addition to the general misjudgement of the duration of the campaign to 
break Soviet resistance and of the support which would be required by the 
army, it was certainly also a wrong assessment of the Soviet armaments 
potential which prevented the Luftwaffe leaders from carrying out systematic, 
centrally directed air attacks on the enemy’s aviation and other industries. The 
Soviet air armaments potential was underestimated; the scale of industrial 
relocation? beyond the Urals and of the new industrial centres in Siberia was 
not recognized. As late as mid-November 1941 the Luftwaffe operations staff 
believed that in the period from 1 December 1941 to 1 May 1942 European 
Russia—excluding the areas of Moscow and Voronezh, which were to be 
conquered during that period—would be capable of a total production of only 
1,240 front-line aircraft and the Asian part of the Soviet Union of only 1,300, 
without deducting the probable losses in production caused by German air 
attacks. It was expected that the Red Army would have only 2,000 front-line 
aircraft in the spring of 1942 and that they would probably only be able to 
‘support the Soviet army with major forces at points of main effort’.°4 In fact 
the assumed production figures were far too low: on average the Soviet aircraft 


2 Cf, extracts from a draft, 8. Abt., GenSedLw, 11-18: Uberlegungen und Entscheidungen 
vor dem strategischen Luftkrieg im russischen Gro®raum (copy) [Reflections and decisions before 
strategic air warfare in Russia], BA-MA Lw 107/79; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 353-4, MGFA Lw 
4/10, 

%N Geschichte des GroBen Vaterlandischen Kricges, ii. 177; sect. Wt.3 atm. 78 (Hoffmann). 

4 Derzeitiger Stand der SU-Fliegertruppe und voraussichtliche Weiterentwiekiung bis xum 
Jahre 1942 [Present state of Soviet air units and presumed development until 1942], 
Feindnachtichtenbdlatt No. 1, Ob.d,L/Fi.Stab Ic, No. 42010/41 g. CHICAV), 19 Nov. 1941, BA- 
MA OKM, Case GE 958/PG 32957, pp. 274 ff. On the assessment of the strength of Soviet flying 

_ units in the second half of 1947 cf., in addition to situation reports of Luftwaffe operations staff’ 
Ic (BA-MA RL 2 II/246--69), Halder, Diaries, 1201 (26 Aug.), 1279 (7 Sept.), 1228 (12 Sept.), 1237 
(15 Sept.), 1280 (8 Oct.), 1350-1 (12 Dec.). 
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industry was already producing 1,400 aircraft a month by the end of 1941; in 
March 1942 the figure was 1,647, and for the year as a whole the total was 
25,436, an average of 2,000 a month,'5 in spite of the industrial relocations 
carried out in 1941-2. Pessimistic Soviet assessments of their own situation in 
captured documents*"® also probably tended to confirm the views of the 
Luftwaffe leaders, for whom a large-scale strategic bombing campaign was not 
feasible in any case as some of the Soviet armaments centres were beyond the 
range of German bombers. : 

But in spite of the decision of the Luftwaffe leaders not to mount a strategic 
bombing campaign in the east, for whatever reasons, it would have been 
necessary, in view of the basic assumption of Directive No. 21 that the war 
against the Soviet Union could be won in a short, swift campaign and in 
accordance with the principle supported by the Luftwaffe leaders of advance 
preparation, especially of independent, long-range air operations,?"’ at least to 
prepare studies for such missions and to determine what targets should be 
considered, which were the most important, what priorities should accord- 
ingly be established within the framework of the conduct of the war as a whole, 
what forces would be necessary for these operations, and what their probable 
performance would be in relation to the results to be achieved. But no such 
forward-looking planning for a systematic, centrally directed, independent 
strategic bombing campaign against the Soviet war economy after the comple- 
tion of the war of movement was undertaken by the Luftwaffe. Evidently it was 
Not even envisaged in such an event to combine and train long-range bomber 
units under a single command. All flying units were and remained under the 
individual air fleets, which were themselves organized for co-operation with 
the army, and it was accepted without question that an air fleet should use al! 
available forces to support the army units in the area for which it was respon- 
sible, especially as the army was constantly requesting such assistance. A long- 
range bomber unit under the direct command of the commander-in-chief of 
the Luftwaffe would have been independent in the choice of its targets, but 
that would not have excluded its temporary use to support the army. But even 
this organizational preparatory measure was never taken.%"* 

The principle of co-operation with the army could not, however, be main- 
tained without exception as more and more new aircraft and tanks appeared 
on the Soviet side, and it was logically concluded that these must have been 
produced somewhere. As early as 4 July 1941 Air Fleet 2 observed that in spite 
of heavy losses the number of Soviet aircraft had scarcely declined.2” The 
army began to point out that here and there the enemy had regained air 
superiority and that the direction of Soviet air units was increasingly marked 

5 Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 113. 

¢ Cf. Gen.Kdo. IV. Fi.Korps/Abt. Ic Br.B. No. 1196/41 g., 11 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RL 8/37. 

7 L.Dv. 16, Ziff. 31. : 

#8 Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 581 ff., MGFA Lw 4/4, and 354-5, ibid., 10. 


*9 K’'TB Lfl. 2, fasc. 51, quoted in a draft, 8. Abt., GenStdLw (copy and extract), BA-MA Lw 
107/82. 
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by a ‘clear-headed and aggressive leadership’.** On 17 July the Luftwaffe 
operations staff intelligence department estimated the total number of Soviet 
aircraft at approximately 5,000; on 12 August it still assumed 3,800 aircraft of 
all kinds, although Soviet aircraft losses were put at 10,300.%' On 9 October 
Soviet losses were calculated at 12,700 aircraft of all kinds, leaving 2,600 front- 
line and training aircraft in service.2? On 21 October the figure was 2,550. The 
Soviet air force had not been knocked out of the war, although on 11 Decem- 
ber Hitler was able to speak publicly of 17,322 aircraft destroyed, a figure 
which according to the Luftwaffe rose to 20,392 by the end of the year.%3 
Clearly the Soviet aircraft industry was producing a steady and sufficient 
volume of replacements. But the Luftwaffe failed to realize even remotely the 
reat magnitude of this production effort. 

In view of the situation described above, the Luftwaffe was occasionally 
forced to undertake strategic operations. The resulting bombing attacks, how- 
ever, were not of a strategic nature in the true sense of the term, as they were 
carried out with inadequate forces, were not sustained, and were not based on 
an overall plan. They were rather unsystematic isolated actions against strate- 
gic operational targets (cf. Diagram 11.1.8), while the bulk of the aircraft 
continued to be used in indirect and increasingly also in direct support of the 
army. With the exception of the attacks on Moscow, these actions were due to 
initiatives of individual air fleets or air corps, in whose operations areas the 
respective targets were located.0™ 

The attacks on Moscow**s represented the only operational-strategic use of 
the Luftwaffe in 1941 on orders from Hitler or the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand. At the end of June and the. beginning of July 1941%* Hitler had stated 
repeatedly that Moscow had to be attacked early in the war and, like Lenin- 
grad, razed to the ground. On 14 July he considered it necessary to strike 
Moscow as the ‘centre of Bolshevik resistance and prevent the orderly evacu- 
ation of the Russian governmental apparatus’. He also wanted to counteract 
enemy propaganda about the exhaustion of the force of the German attack. In 


w° Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1050, 1053, 1069 (16, 17 22 July 1941). 

= Ta/KM (Kapt. 2.8. Missel), Derzeitiger Karnpfwert der Russ. Fliegerkrafte {Present combat 
value of Russian air forces); report, 12 Aug. 1941, based on materials of LwFuSt Ic/IV, BA-MA 
OKM, Case GE 958/PG 32957, 60. 

* BA-MA RM 7/29, p. 158. 

#3 Jacobsen, 7939-1945, 250; Uberblick iber die deutsche Luftkriegfihrung 1939-1944 {Sur- 
vey of German air warfare 1939-44], Studie der 8. Abr. des GenStdLw (copy), 11, BA-MA Lw 
106/13. On assessments of the strength of the Soviet air force, 22 June—21 Oct. rgqi, by Luftwaffe 
operations staff Ic cf. annexe 76a, in Plocher, Kneg im Osten, MGFA Lw 4/8, summary based on 
daily situation reports. 

54 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 354-5, MGFA Lw 4/10, 355 ff. and 385-597, MGFA Lw 4/4, 
(summiaty list of the few strategic actions by the Luftwaffe in the east in 1941). 

08 Cf. Hitler’s War Directives, No. 33, Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 1-52, MGFA Lw 4/8, 357 f., 
MGFA Lw 4/10; situation reports, Ob.d.L/Fi.Stab Ic, Nos, 682-777, BA-MA RL 2 1f/251-675 
Arenz, Luftengriffe auf Moskau, and the relevant works and articles by Groehler in the 
Bibliogrophy of the present volume. 

% KTB OKW i. 1021, 1022 (8, 14 July 1941). 
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DiaGRAM IL1.8. Luftwaffe dst in the East in 1941 
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Di!AGRAM IL.1.8. (cont.} 
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Directive No. 23 of 19 July 1941 on the ‘Continuation of the war in the east’ 
it was therefore ordered that “The attack on Moscow by Air Fleet 2, tempor- 
arily reinforced by bomber forces from the west, is to be carried out as soon as 
possible as “retaliation for Soviet attacks on Bucharest and Helsinki”.’ Firstly, 
however, the directive stated that ‘For the Luftwaffe it is especially important, 
if forces in the centre of the front become available, to shift the weight of its 
support with fighter and anti-aircraft forces to the army’s attack on the south- 
east front, if necessary by speedily bringing up reinforcements or by an 
appropriate regrouping.’ This makes it clear that it was not the air attack on 
Moscow but support for the army in the south-east that was to be the main 
aim of the Luftwaffe’s efforts, Indeed, as early as the beginning of August Air 
Fleet 2 was weakened by the Joss of 11%, flying Gruppen, ie. a third of its 
aircraft (cf. Table II.1.2), as a result of a new shift of the main effort of the 
overall attack and the related transfer of VIII Air Corps to Air Fleet 1 in 
the north, This was due primarily to the execution of Hitler’s original plan for 
the campaign.” To what extent, in addition to the principal military reasons, 
his decision was influenced by propaganda and ideological factors, such as his 
view of Leningrad as the ‘exponent of the [Bolshevik] revolution’, is difficult 
to determine. But in Hitler’s case these should not be underestimated. This 
does not mean that the Luftwaffe did not give priority to military targets and 
aspects in carrying out this mission. Leningrad, after ail, was also an important 
industrial and armaments centre. From September to the end of December 
1941, a total of approximately 1,500t. of high-explosive bombs was dropped 
on the city, although it was defended by several hundred fighters, 600 anti- 
aircraft guns, and approximately 300 barrage balloons. The weight of bombs 
dropped on Leningrad during this period, including incendiary bombs, thus 
equalled the weight dropped on average on a German city every night during 
the last year of the war. Air Fleet I was far too weak to achieve any strategic 
effect with such attacks. These four months saw 79 per cent of all air attacks 
on Leningrad over the entire war.”9 

The first air attack on the Soviet capital, which in addition to being the seat 
of government and the military commands was also the country’s most 
important transport junction and a major armaments centre, was made in the 
night of 21~2 July 1941 with good visibility from altitudes of between 2,000 and 
4,000 metres by 195 bombers of Geschwader 2, 3, and 53 under the command 
of II Air Corps and augmented by Pathfinder Bomber Gruppe 100. High- 
explosive bombs totalling 104+. in weight and 46,000 incendiary bombs were 
dropped by the 127 aircraft that reached the target area. These bomber units 
were later temporarily reinforced with units from Bomber Geschwader 4 of Air 


7 Cf. sece. [1.0.1(8) at nn. 142 ff. (Ktink); KTB OK W i. 1029~30 (17, 21 July 1941). 

4 Cf. Richthofen, Tagebuch, (privately owned), 12 Sept. 1941, where Schmundt is quoted as 
repeating a remark by Hitler that Leningrad should be ‘ploughed under’. 

9 On details of armament production in Leningrad cf. Salisbury, Leningrad, 207, 329, 335~6, 
402, 434. 
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Fleet 1, normally used to lay mines, Bomber Geschwader 54 and 55 of Air 
Fleet 4, and Bomber Geschwader 28 from IX Air Corps of Air Fleet 3 
stationed in the west. Available forces were clearly not sufficient for an 
effective operation and had to be scraped together from wherever they could 
be found. The first attacks were made at night, as German fighters could not 
provide complete protection during the day because they did not have suffi- 
cient range. The attacks were aimed at militarily and politicaily important 
targets, although under the conditions prevailing other buildings and facilities 
were also hit. The bombing attacks made in late autumn and the winter of 
1941-2 were of an operational rather than a strategic character, not only 
because the city was then within the operations area of the army, but also 
because a strategic effect could not be expected from the number of aircraft 
involved. Moscow’s anti-aircraft defences and air-raid protection had been 
improved steadily and with increasing intensity since the outbreak of the war 
in the east. The anti-aircraft defences with approximately 1,000 guns were, as 
German bomber crews reported, stronger than those of London. Moscow was 
also protected by 585 fighters and numerous barrage balloons and search- 
lights.%° The city was attacked a total of 76 times at night and 11 times during 
the day. By 25 October 1941 59 attacks had been carried out and Gust over 
1,000t. of high-explosive bombs dropped, approximately half of what the 
Royal Air Force dropped on average in a single night in its strategic attacks on 
Germany in 1944. The 75th German attack on Moscow took place on 6 
December 1941, and the last on 5 April 1942.°* Only the first 3 attacks were 
carried out with more than 100 bombers; 6 involved 50 bombers each, 19 
involved 15-40, and §9 involved 3-10 aircraft.°* German losses were especially 
low in the first three attacks—only one aircraft in each attack—and remained 
within acceptable limits later. This proves that the failure of the attacks on 
Moscow to achieve any effect on the war in the east as a whole was due more 
to the weakness of the attacking German formations than to the strength of the 
Soviet air defences. In their tur, the long-range Soviet bombing attacks on 
Berlin, made with heavy losses and inadequately trained crews as a response 
to the attacks on Moscow, also remained without any significant military 
effects, They merely provided another demonstration of the performance of 
Soviet aircraft, as long as the Baltic islands were available to them. According 
to Soviet figures, 1,088 persons were killed in the air raids on Moscow.%3 
The German air offensive against Moscow was an attempt with inadequate 
forces and in an inadequate form to demonstrate strength at a moment when 


On the organization of Moscow’s air defences cf. Groehler, ‘Luftverteidigung Moskaus’, 
119-21. - 

Cassidy, Moscow Dateline, 77. Cf. Zur Frage des operativen Luftkneges im Osten [On the 
question of operational air war in the east], 3-4, collection of materials of the Studiengruppe 
Geschichte des Luftkrieges, Karlsruhe, BA-MA Lw 106/13. 

= Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 359, MGFA Lw 4/to. 

™ Cassidy, Moscow Dateline, 77. On Sovier strategic bombing raids or Germany see Grochter, 
Bombenknicg, 160-6. 
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German expectations of victory were high. It was, as Géring later explained,?4 
a series of prestige attacks hastily initiated as an answer to Hitler’s sarcastic 
question whether he, Géring, believed that there was a Geschwader left in the 
Luftwaffe with enough courage to fly to Moscow. Even though this explana- 
tion does not correspond to the facts, it clearly shows the frivolousness and 
lack of planning with which the attacks were initiated. Not without reason did 
Kesselring give the order for the first attack on Moscow only half-heartediy.%5 
The timing of the start of the attacks was clearly wrong, because in July the 
main task was still to provide all-out support for the ground troops to help 
them reach their operational objectives.%* 

Severing the supply-routes from the ice-free ports in the far north of the 
Soviet Union by means of regular strategic bombing would have been a more 
worthy objective for the German bombers, especially after the ground forces 
had failed to reach their objectives Murmansk, Kandalaksha, and the 
Murmansk railway iine, and the front had hardened. The main target should 
have been the Murmansk railway fine, which was serviceable throughout the 
year, and not the parallel poor road or the White Sea canal, which could not 
be used in winter because of ice and was in any case suitable only for small 
ships. The question must, however, be asked whether, in 1941, the Luftwaffe 
General Staff and the German leadership were fully aware of the potential 
importance of this supply-route for possible shipments from Britain (in the 
first place). While a significant strengthening of the Soviet Union through such 
assistance was still not to be expected at that time, the importance of this 
supply-line, soon to be heightened by the start of Anglo-American supply 
shipments,’ should have been foreseen. As early as 1942 more than half of all 
supplies sent to the Soviet Union were shipped to Russia via the North 
Atlantic route, which by then was fiercely challenged. 

Even the instructions for the theatre in the far north®* in Directive No. 21 
clearly show that for the German military planners the offensive elimination of 
the supply-line there was of secondary importance and to be achieved only 
after northern Norway and the Petsamo area had been secured. They viewed 
the world Jargely from a continental European perspective and were not 
sufficiently aware of the global-strategic potential of a supply-line via the 


™ Interrogation of Goring by Americans, 1 June 1945 (copy of proceedings), BA-MA Lw 107/ 


8 Richthofen, Tagebuch, (privately owned), 21 July 1gq1 Kesselring: ‘leaves matters open’. 

** Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 368-70, MGFA Lw 4/10. 

*7 Huan, ‘Marine soviétique’, 278. 

#8 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 571 ff, MGFA Lw 4/4; cf. id., German Air Force versus Russia, 1941, 
200. On total Anglo-American aid deliveries to the Soviet Union in the Second World War cf. 
Deane, Strange Alliance, 87 ff.; Lukas, Eagles East, 233 ff. The Soviet Union received, among other 
equipment, about 14,800 American aircraft and 427,284 trucks (a quarter of the total being 
delivared via Murmansk), which was equal to two-thirds of the initial truck stock of the German 
army in the east. These vehicles greatly increased the raobility of the Red Army and were a major 
factor in its offensive operations in the later years of the war. 

9” On the assessment of the importance of the far north and the use of the Luftwaffe to support 
the army there in 1941 cf. sects, [L.u.1{¢), and (@) at a. 8g (Ueberschan). 
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Arctic Ocean and the ports of Murmansk, Kandalaksha, and Archangel. 
Gertainly the hope of a short campaign, during which supply questions would 
not be especially significant, played a role in their thinking. And they probably 
also believed that the encirclement of Leningrad and linking up with Finnish 
forces north-east of the city would greatly reduce the importance of the far 
north. In later directives from the Wehrmacht High Command and. Hitler the 
tasks of securing Norway and the nickel-mines in Petsamo against enemy 
landings and air attacks were still repeatedly described as the main objectives 
of the Wehrmacht commander or the army headquarters command in Nor- 
way. Air Fleet 5 therefore saw its main task as attacking supply shipments for 
Britain in and around Scotland, defending Norway against British sea and air 
forces, and covering the arrivals and departures of German naval forces. It 
considered support for the advance of the Army Command Norway from 
Finland to be an incidental additional task.’ The briefing of the Luftwaffe for 
Operation Barbarossa similarly described the severing of the Murmansk rail- 
way line as a ‘secondary task’ to be carried out with elements of Air Fleet 5." 
It is obvious that the far north was treated as a minor theatre of the war from 
the very beginning.*3 This was also evident in the assignment to that area of 
only weak and primarily tactical instead of strategic Luftwaffe units, which 
were not significantly reinforced during the summer of 1941 and were thus in 
no position to fulfil either their ‘secondary task’ or their main task of support- 
ing the army, although Murmansk and the Murmansk railway line became 
regular targets of the Luftwaffe and attacks were occasionally carried out on 
Archangel.+ Regardless of whether the strategic importance of occupying 
Murmansk and cutting all transport lines from the port was taken seriously 
enough—it was certainly recognized—or whether, as a result of the excessive 
demands made on the Luftwaffe in alt theatres of the war, not enough bomber 
formations could be made available for that purpose, the failure to take 
sufficiently strong measures in the far north had serious strategic conse- 
quences.™45 


wo Cf. Weisung an den Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Norwegen iiber seine Aufgaben im Falle 
‘Barbarossa’ [Instructions to Armed Forces Commander Norway on his tasks in the event of 
Barbarossa}, OK'W No. 44355/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSt/Abt. L (1 Op), 7 Apr. 1941, BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 20844/4; Wehrmachtbefehlshaber in Norwegen/la No. 66/41 g.Kdos, Chefs., 8 May 1941 
to Lfl. 5 betr. Silberfuchs (ibid.); id., Ia No. 135/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. (Silberfuchs), 8 June 1941 to 
Chef der Lfl. § und Befh. Nord, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/5, and Der Chef des OK W/WFSt/Abt. 
L No. 441580/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 22 Sept. 1941 to FM Mannerheim, BA-MA RW 3/v. 639. 

91 Der Chef der Lfl. 5 und Beth. Nord, 5 June 1941, to Wehrmachtbeth. in Norwegen und Lf. 
Kdo, 5/Fi. Abt. la Br.B. No. 88/41 g-Kdos. Chefs., 12 June 194!, betr. Weisungen fiir den Kampf 
im Falle ‘Barbarossa’ [Combat directives in the event of Barbarossa], BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/ 


o This directive has not been found. The above statement is based on testimony by the then 
chief of staff of Air Fleet § in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 373, MGFA Lw 4/10. 

™3 Likewise Huan, ‘Marine soviétique’, 404. 

om Cf. sect. Uin.s(e) at n. 54 (Ueberschar), and for Luftwaffe operations in the east in 1941 
Diagram II.1. 8 in sect. Il.1.2(4) below. 

os Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 370-7, MGFA Lw 4/10. 
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Moreover, carefully planned, sustained attacks on tank and aircraft plants 
would have been of basic importance. Just as the flow of new aircraft could not 
be stemmed, the supply of more tanks could not be halted, as Hitler observed 
with surprise and irritation at the beginning of August 1941.9 At that time 
Anglo-American deliveries had not yet started. The importance of the Soviet 
tank factories was therefore obvious. The same was true of Soviet aircraft 
plants, whose systematic destruction would have considerably reduced press- 
ure on the German front line. The railway lines to and from Siberia, from the 
Arctic Ocean and the Caspian Sea to the interior of the country, the oil 
refineries in Tuapsc and the oil pipelines in the Caucasus and from Guryev on 
the Caspian to Orsk, the cracking-plants for the production of aviation fuel in 
Ufa and Orsk, and the oilfields of Groznyy and Baku—all these would have 
been worthwhile targets for an independent strategic air war. In October (941 
demands along these lines from V Air Corps were not listened to at higher 
levels,%47 

Although in terms of its personnel and technical superiority over the Soviet 
air force the Luftwaffe would have been in a position to conduct a systematic, 
independent, fong-range air war in the east for a certain time, and although its 
operational training and knowledge of existing important strategic targets 
repeatedly raised the question of the need for such a strategic air war for the 
Luftwaffe leaders, only isolated missions were flown against strategic targets in 
1941, and only when bomber forces could be temporarily spared from the 
ground fighting and the weather for a limited time offered a favourable 
opportunity for a successful strategic attack.“* But there was no planned, 
independent air war against the sources of Soviet military strength in 1941. 
The reasons were to be found, among other places, in Luftwaffe doctrine, in 
the tasks assigned to the Luftwaffe by the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, who insisted on continuing the war 
against supply shipments for Britain. Other reasons were the lack of a strategic 
bomber fleet large enough for all theatres of the war, the lack of an appropriate 
strategic plan and an appropriate organization of the strategic bomber forces, 
the increasing use of bombers for direct support of the army and the resulting 
heavy attrition, the lack of a suitable large bomber, and last but not least the 
failure of the German attack on Moscow in December, which required the use 
of almost all Luftwaffe units in the east for ground fighting. The prerequisite 
for a large-scale, independent, strategic use of the Luftwaffe envisaged in 
Directive No. 21—the reaching of the above-mentioned line between the 
Volga and Astrakhan, and thus the end of the war of movement—was not 
fulfilled in 1941. 

The protection of the Romanian oilfields by units of the German Luftwaffe 
mission in Romania can be considered strategic in a defensive sense. Repeated 
attacks by Soviet air forces were successfully repulsed by anti-aircraft and 


4° CF. Guderian, Panzer Leader, 88-9, 10h-2. 
#7 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 382, MGFA Lw 4/to. #8 Sources as n. 912 above. 
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fighter units belonging to the mission and by suitable Romanian forces, After 
the conquest of the Crimea these attacks ceased. By December 1941 the 
Luftwaffe mission had recorded 95 enemy attacks by a total of 336 aircraft. 
Because of the inadequate night-flying training of Soviet crews, most of the 
raids were carried out in daylight; 81 of the participating Soviet aircraft were 
shot down.» Much damage was prevented by the use of dummy facilities and 
staged fires. German and Romanian losses were kept low and the oil installa- 


tions suffered no significant damage. Oil production and transports were not 
affected.%5° i 


(e) The Situation of the Luftwaffe at the Turn of 1941-1942 


On 18 September 1941 the state secretary for aviation and inspector-general of 
the Luftwaffe, Field Marshal Erhard Milch, stated to the industrial council: 
‘Perhaps we underestimated the Russians earlier, but now they are soft.’’s' On 
15 October 1941 he considered some of the bomb and ammunition require- 
ments of the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general to be ‘much too high, especially 
if one considers that the war situation indicates that the great campaign against 
Russia will be concluded in the near furure’.** At about the same time, in 
accordance with instructions from Hitler, the chief of the operations depart- 
ment of the Luftwaffe General Staff was considering the strengthening of the 
air defences of the Reich territory by bringing back anti-aircraft units from 
the east as well as the strength of the Luftwaffe units to be left there after the 
conclusion of military operations. He proposed to the head of the Army 
General Staff that only 8 bomber Gruppen, 3 dive-bomber Gruppen, to, 
fighter Gruppen, 3 aerial reconnaissance Staffetn, and § anti-aircraft regiments 
under two air fleets should remain in the east.* The organization department 
of the Luftwaffe General Staff ordered a reorganization of the occupied 
easter territories in air command districts (Lufigaue), to come into effect ‘at 
the conclusion of operations in the east’. The staffs of the three new districts 
Rostov, Kiev, and Moscow were to be ready to be designated by 15 November 
1941.95 Not only, in addition to the abolition of the post of Air Leader Baltic, 


2” Deutsche Lufiwaffenmission in Rumanien, Fithrungsabteilung la No. 1841/41 g.Kdos., t4 
Dec. 1941, betr. Bericht iber Luftverteidigung Olgebiet Rumanien [Report on air defence of 
Romania's oil region], BA-MA RL 9/62. 

a0 Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 88-105, MGFA Lw 4/2. 

“! BA-MA RL 3/51, p. 1155. The navy was of a similar opinion (cf. BA-MA RM 7/159, fo. 77). 

9%? Letrer of the Staatssekretar der Luftfahrt und Generalinspekteur der Luftwaffe, Gst No. 675/ 
4t g.Kdos. to the Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe betr. Steigerung der Ristung [Intensifi- 
cation of armaments}, BA-MA RL 3/51, p. 467. Outcome of the conference tn 1. SkIAL, 
Robinson, 3 Nov. 19¢1, BA-MA OKM, Case 9§8/PG 32957, pp. 224-5. 

ot Halder, Dianes, 1280 (8 Oct. 1941); teletype message Ob.d.L/Fii.St. la (Robinson) No. 
1275141 g.Kdos., 24 Oct. 1941, to General der Luftwaffe beim Ob.d.H., pp. 22-3, BA-MA RH 
2/y, 428. 

4 Der Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe, Generalsrab/Gen, 
Qu./2. Abt Ag. trbrq.t0 No. 7520/4! g.Kdos. {Ila}, 15 Oct. 1941, betr. Einteilung der besetzten 
Ostgebiete in Lufigaue [Division of occupied eastern territories into Liuftgaue], BA“MA RL 3/51, 
PP. 1065-72. 
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were the staffs of Air Fleet 2 and I Air Corps with their fleets and corps troops 
(reconnaissance, transport, weather reconnaissance, liaison Staffeln, and air- 
signal units) and elements of the units which might have been thought indis- 
pensable for the capture of Moscow transferred from November 1941 to the 
Mediterranean, where the British had opened a new offensive, but the staff of 
V Air Corps, which had beenrremoved from Air Fleet 4 on 30 November Igq1, 
was at the same time transferred with its corps troops to Brussels to organize 
anew mine-laying air corps. Moreover, as had long been planned, a number 
of front-line formations were pulled out of the eastern front for rehabilitation 
in Germany or for new duties in southern and western Europe. Ail these 

" actions were taken largely on the assumption that a victorious conclusion of 
operations in the east was imminent, which would reduce the pressure on 
Luftwaffe units there by the end of 1941. But, as is shown by the withdrawal 
of VIII Air Corps from Leningrad, in spite of the fact that operations there had 
not been successfully concluded, it was one more indication of the general lack 
of sufficient forces and seemed nonsensical not only to later observers. 

Hopes of an early end to the fighting in the east were dashed by the Soviet 
counter-offensive at Moscow in the first days of December 1941, if indeed not 
before. On 12 December Freiherr von Richthofen, commanding general of 
VIII Air Corps, which had taken over the tasks of Air Fleet 2, informed the 
head of the Luftwaffe General Staff, General Jeschonnek, that in the east it 
was now a question of ‘to be or not te be’.""7 On 16 and again on 24 December, 
after being informed of the situation," Hitler immediately ordered the with- 
drawai of air units from the west and the creation of new operational and 
transport formations to reinforce VII Air Corps and to support Army Groups 
Centre and North. At the beginning of January 1942 half the staff of V Air 
Corps under General Robert Ritter von Greim was again transferred to the 
Crimean peninsula on the eastern front as ‘special staff Crimea’, which meant 
that the creation of a special mine-laying air corps operating against Britain 
was not carried out. The other half, under the chief of staff of the corps, 
Colonel Hermann Plocher, reached the central sector of the eastern front at 
the beginning of February 1942 in order to prepare the transfer of VIII Air 
Corps for duty in the Crimea and the assumption of command by the newly 
formed ‘Luftwaffe command east’. Thus within a few weeks the situation of 
the Luftwaffe in the east had been unexpectedly reversed and entered an acute 
crisis. Many of the transfers of Luftwaffe forces to the west for the war against 

*s Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 16, MGFA Lw 4/14. 

Cf. teletype message Ob.d.L./Fa.St. Ia (Robinson) No. 13003/4t g.Kdos. Cop 1), 28 Oct. 
1941, to (inter alta) Luftflotten 2, 4, 1, BA-MA RL 2 II/106; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately 
owned}, 23 Oct., rt Nov. 1941; Kesselring, Mewuirs, 103. 

7 Quoted according to Reinhardt, Moskau, 213. 

o* Der Fihrer und Oberste Befchishaber der Wehrmacht No. 442181/41 g-Kdos. Chefs. WFSr/ 
Abt. L (1 Gp), 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v, $78; teletype message OKW/WEFSt/Abt. L(I Op) 


No. 44224/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 Dec. t941, quoted in Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 485 ff., 493; 
MGFA Lw 4/4. 


™9 Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 16, MGFA Lw 4/t4. 
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Britain, undertaken with some misgivings” but in optimistic misjudgement of 
the situation in the east in the late autumn of 1941, had to be cancelled. As 
Géring later complained: “What was once sent east never came back again but 
remained in the east.’ The hope that he too had initially entertained that the 
struggle against Britain would not have to be halted because of the campaign 
in the Soviet Union, and that the Geschwader would be needed in the east 
‘only for the first four days to make a bigger impression’, in his own exagger- 
ated phrase, had proved to be illusory.™ 

At that moment, however, as we know from the diary of General von 
Richthofen, who spent some time at this point with Géring, Jeschonnek, and 
Hitler, the Luftwaffe leaders at first obviously did not regard the defeat at 
Moscow as the beginning of the turning-point of the war in the east, any more 
than did Hitler or the army leaders. Goring, who was hardly interested in that 
war and, ever since the beginning of the campaign in the east, had largely 
withdrawn into his private world, was inclined to underestimate the Soviet 
Union* and, unlike his head of the Luftwaffe operations department, Major- 
General Hoffmann von Waldau, to take a rosy view of the situation. This 
tendency to ignore unpleasant facts was made easier by Japan’s entry into the 
war on 7 December 1941. Not only Jeschonnek and Richthofen but also the 
sceptical Hoffmann von Waldau expected this development to lead to a great 
improvement on the eastern front.% The transfer of Soviet troops from 
Siberia to Moscow would enable the Japanese to ‘attack the centres of Soviet 
strength in the rear of our enemy’, which, as Richthofen stated in his order of 
the day on 10 December 1941, would have a favourable effect on the German 
conduct of the war.%* He was inclined to see the defeat at Moscow as a ‘local 
setback’ and still hoped to be able to return to Germany with his units in three 
weeks, if everything went well.%5 But his optimism was not entirely unclouded 
by forebodings, for on 1: December, as he noted in his diary, he treated his 
generals to ‘fiery words and moraJe-boosters, not quite honestly, but with 
success’.% Apart from the belief that the Soviet troops were also suffering,” 
Richthofen found consolation in the thought that Soviet forces were not 
sufficiently mobile to be able to mount attacks against stubborn German 
resistance for any length of time.%* On 25 December Hoffmann von Waldau 
believed that the shock had been overcome.™ In the end Goring, Jeschonnek, 


#o Cf. Géring’s statement on the transfer of flying units to the Mediterranean in Gundelach, 
Luftwaffe im Mitcelmeer, i. 331 ff. 

* BA-MA RL 3/61, p. 5866. 

*: Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 3, 4 Sept. ro4t. 

#3 Tbid., 7-10, 16, 28 Dec. 1941; Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 95-6 (9 Dec. 1941), BA- 
MA RL 200/17. 

4 Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 10 Dec. ‘19413 BA-MA RL 8/49, p. 31. 

%5 Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 7 Dec. 1941. 

# Ibid., 11 Dec. 1941. 7 Cf. text at n. 890 above. 

*® Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 5, 15, 25, 28 Dec. 1941; Hoffmann von Waldau, 
Tagebuch, 101 (20 Dec. 1941}, BA-MA RL 200/17. 

Hoffmann von Waidau, Tagebuch, 103 (25 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17. 
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Richthofen, Goebbels, and Himmler, who were all present at Hitler’s head- 
quarters on 17 December 1941, concluded fatalistically that reverses had to be 
accepted in a struggle for world domination and that the people had to make 
sacrifices. ‘No doubts at alt of victory eventually.’97" 

What then was the general situation of the Luftwaffe? On 27 December 
1941, after six months of fighting in the east, it still had 5,167 front-line 
aircraft, including transporters, Its real strength had declined by 403 aircraft 
since the beginning of the war in the east and its combat-readiness from 3,812 
to only 2,560 (from 69 to 50 per cent of actual strength). In some of the units 
in the east the figure was far below that, e.g. only 37 per cent of the bombers 
and 34 per cent of the long-range reconnaissance aircraft. Of a total of 
approximately 1,900 front-line machines, including transport aircraft, in the 
east, about 960 were ready for action; by ro January 1942 the figure was only 
77§ out of 1,713, including close- and long-range reconnaissance aircraft 
under army command, Only a third of all Luftwaffe units were still in the east. 

There were various reasons for the low state of readiness of the Luftwaffe. 
To start with, the wear and tear was higher than expected; the strained supply 
situation impeded maintenance and repairs. The Red Army had systematically 
destroyed most of the suitable facilities, which often made it necessary to 
transport heavily damaged aircraft back to Germany, where the aircraft indus- 
try was already overburdened because of the shortage of labour. Field airstrips 
as a rule were primitively equipped and the responsible officers of the field air 
districts often lacked experience. Finally, adequate preparations had not been 
made for maintaining aircraft at temperatures far below freezing; in January 
1942 only 15 per cent of the Luftwaffe vehicles used for transporting aircraft 
spares were in operating condition. Instructions for cold-start procedures were 
not issued until October 1941, and as late as February 1942 the deputy chief 
of staff in charge of supply and administration had to issue explanations. The 
Red Army solved the problem of ensuring the combat-readiness of its flying 
units by establishing two new posts, the chiefs of rear-area services and of 
technical services, both of them deputies of the commander-in-chief of the air 
force. This arrangement gave appropriate organizational priority to supply, 
support, and technical maintenance. New air-base organizations now ensured 
better maintenance and faster repair of aircraft.97? 

By 27 December 1941 German aircraft losses in the east were 2,505 de- 
stroyed, 327 of which were not due to enemy action, and 1,895 damaged. This 
meant that within six months of the opening of the eastern front 4,400 aircraft 
were permanently or temporarily out of action. On other fronts during this 
period an additional 1,330 front-line aircraft were lost, 779 totally. Total losses 


% Richthafen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 17 Dec. 1941; cf. Goring in IMT ix. 428. 

™ Report on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 27 Dec. 1941, 
Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6, Abt., 30 Dec. 1941, and as of to Jan. 1942, ibid., 13 Jan. 
1942, BA-MA RL 2 JII/716, 717. 

a” Overy, Air War, soff, Cf sect. UL.u.2 at mn. tg (Hoffmann). 
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on ali fronts since the beginning of the war in the east were therefore 5,730, 
about three-quarters of them in the east. This figure represented a third of all 
losses of front-line aircraft in the twenty-eight months since the outbreak of 
the war.973 

In comparison, new production (excluding seaplanes, gliders, and courier 
aircraft) from June until the end of December 1941 was only 5,147,% far too 
low to make up for the losses of the previous six months. Only with the reuse 
of about 2,000 repaired aircraft over this period would that have been possible. 
But repaired aircraft as a rule were used for training, and not all of them were 
suitable for front-line duty. Moreover, many of the new and repaired aircraft 
were forever being transferred or redirected or in transit, and were thus not yet 
available to the supply and replacement officer of the Luftwaffe. 

Between 22 June and 27 December i941 personnel losses of the three 
branches of the Luftwaffe—the flying, anti-aircraft, and signals units-—which 
on 20 May 1941 numbered 1,269,000 men,95 totalled 6,232 killed (including 
732 officers), 2,564 (476) missing or captured, and 11,425 (831) wounded. It 
can be assumed that the bulk of these losses were suffered in the east. They 
increased total Luftwaffe personnel losses since t September 1939 to 16,525 
(2,321) killed, 10,859 (1,677) missing or captured, and 21,290 (1,844) 
wounded.? Crew losses of the flying units in the east were 3,010 (including 
664 officers) killed, missing, or captured. This represented a fifth of the flying 
crews lost in this way since the start of the war in 1939. At the beginning of 
September 1939 the Luftwaffe had had a little over 4,000 air crews, or 1£,000- 
12,000 men, in its front-line units.°”7 Together with wounded, crew personnel 
losses in the war in the east amounted to 4,404, including 1,008 officers. 
Personnel losses of front-line crews thus remained within acceptable limits 
and in comparison were far lower than aircraft losses. Further, as the number 
of training hours had not been significantly reduced since the start of the war 
in 19399 and the number of crews undergoing flight training had scarcely 
declined, the Luftwaffe, in terms of quantity and quality of its flying personnel, 
was still far from exhausting its resources.?”? On 27 December 1941 it had 6,149 

™ Cf. Reports on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 21 June and 27 Dec. roqt. 
Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., 24 June, 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 III/713, 716. 
Inaccurate figures in the original texts prevent precise calculations; however, the figures are 
sufficient to illustrate the general situation of the Luftwaffe. Somewhat different figures in 
Groehler, ‘Verluste der deutschen Luftwaffe’, 330-1. 

4 Table of German aircraft production figures according to month and model by 6, Abt. des 
Generalquartiermeisters der Luftwaffe, 28 June 1945, BA-MA Lw 103/84, and lists by 
Studiengruppe-Geschichte des Luftkriegs, Karlsruhe, BA-MA Lw 112/6, 

** Figures in Groehler, ‘Luftwaffe vor dem Uberfall’, 124. 

ot Report on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 27 Dec. 1941, 
Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., 30 Dec, 1941, BA-MA RL 2 III/716. 

o” Figures from Volker, Luftwaffe, 184-5; Kretpe, Késter, and Gundelach, MGFA Lw t5/1, 
annexes 14 and 15, report of the general-staff officer of the Luftwaffe in charge of supply and 
administration, 6th dept., on the combat-readiness of the flying units as of 2 Sept. 1941, BA-MA 
RL 2/III/702. 

™ Cf. Defeaz of the German Air Force, 3 ff. and fig. 3. 


9 Of course since Ig4t the staff officer of the Luftwaffe in charge of supply and administration 
(Generalquartiermetster) had warmed about the shortage of bomber crews (cf. Kreipe, Késter, and 
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front-line crews and an actual strength of only 5,167 front-line aircraft*°—274 
more crews than on 21 June 1941. Much the same was true of their combat- 
readiness. 

Although the Luftwaffe was still a strong, efficient, and combat-ready 
instrument of war at the end of 1941, the figures nevertheless show that in 
terms of material and armaments it was declining. In view of the recovery of 
the Soviet air force and the entry of a powerful new enemy, the United States, 
into the war, this development was bound to have serious long-term conse- 
quences, especially as the already existing armaments gap threatened to be- 
come wider as a result of the growing number of tasks the Luftwaffe would 
have to discharge in the future. In addition, there was a real danger that flight 
training would have to be curtailed because of high fuel consumption over the 
past nine months and the dwindling of stocks to only twice the consumption 
of a combat month. In the second half of 1942 this danger became a reality 
when the average number of practice flying hours had to be reduced from 240 
to 210 hours for each pilot.” By the winter of 1941-2 the number of bomber 
pilots instructed in instrument flying declined sharply when the Ju-52s wntil 
then used for training were transferred to air transport units. 

In addition to the failure to predict requirements and attrition, as well as 
the losses suffered by the flying units, especially the bombers, the reasons for 
the armaments shortfall were to be found in the direct ground support on the 
eastern front, the widespread optimism about the war situation as a whole and 
the air situation over Germany, a mood which in some places persisted until 
the autumn, and the inadequate and poorly managed air armaments pro- 
gramme. Loss and production figures” for front-line models reveal that from 
June to December 1941 new production of night fighters, twin-engine fighters, 
long-distance reconnaissance aircraft, seaplanes, and transport aircraft ex- 
ceeded the overall losses, while new production of bombers, fighters, dive- 
bombers, and close-reconnaissance aircraft—the types primarily used in the 
east—fell short of these losses. Only 1,660 fighters had been produced over the 
previous seven months to replace the 1,823 lost over the previous six months. 
In the case of close-reconnaissance aircraft, new production amounted to only 


Gundelach, 187, MGFA Lw 15), but Groehler’s statement (‘Verluste der deutschen Luftwaffe’, 
322-3) that in the first 8-9 months ‘the élite of the Fascist Luftwaffe traincd before the war was 
killed’ ts exaggerated for obvious reasons—to emphasize the supposedly decisive role of the Soviet 
army and the Soviet air force in the defeat of the Luftwaffe—and its inaccuracy is demonstrated 
by the figures given above. Even assuming (which is improbable) that only the élite suffered the 
losses, it would have largely perished in other campaigns and other theatres. 


“ Cf. annexe 41 (1)-(g) in Kreipe, Késter, and Gundelach, MGFA Lw. 15/1, and the report 
on the combat-readiness of the flying units of the Luftwaffe as of 27 Dec. ryqt, 
Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., BA-MA RE 2 FE/716; as of 21 June (941, ibid. 713. 
Murray, Strategy, 81-102, although essentially right in his general assessrnent of the situation, 
takes perhaps too negative a view of Luftwaffe air-crew and aircraft losses and their immediate 
effects on Luftwaffe operations. 

* Defeat of the German Air Force, fig. 3, and monthly report, Jan. 1942, Ob.d.L., general staff 
Generalquartiermeister 6. Abt. No. go8/42z g.Kdos., 4 Feb, 1941, BA-MA IIT W 8o5/8, pt. 1. 

2 Cf. n. 974 above and report on the eombat-readiness of the flying units of the Luftwaffe as 
of 27 Dec, 1941, Generalquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., BA-MA RL 2 INT/716. 
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half the losses. This was primarily the result of the use of the Luftwaffe to 
provide co-operation with, and subsequently direct support for, the army in 
the east, a logical consequence of its entire previous theoretical and practical 
development.*3 When the war against the Soviet Union dragged on longer 
than initially expected, this kind of co-operation became a ‘Verdun’ for the 
Luftwaffe, a constant, heavy drain on its resources with no end in sight (cf. 
Diagram I1.1.9). 

Because of the lack of sufficient close-support forces—VIII Air Corps under 
General von Richthofen was the only close-support corps in the Luftwaffe— 
the twin-engined bomber, the backbone of the Luftwaffe and better suited to 
an operational and strategic air war, was increasingly employed in direct 
support for the army, sometimes under ad hoc close-support commanders. 
This kind of operation, as a rule at low level by medium bombers, which were 
too large and ponderous for this purpose, resulted in heavy losses and frequent 
damage, as Soviet ground forces used infantry weapons for unexpectedly 
strong opposition to such easy targets.* It soon became evident that German 
infantry and armoured units were able to make progress against the generally 

* Cf Boog, Luftwaffenfihrung, 151-204; and sects. I.1v.2(a), (6) at n. 291 (Boog). 

™ Ob.Kdo, der H.Gr, Siid/la No. 1736/41 g.Kdos., 28 July 1941, betr. Leistungsfahigkeit der 
Luftwaffe, Abwehr von Tiefangriffen [Performance of the Luftwaffe, defence against iow-level 
attacks], annexe to Panzergruppe 1, la No. 921/41 g.Kdos., 2 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-14/58; 
Der Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe, Fihrungsstab Ia No. 1060/42 g.Kdos. (II), 29 Mar. 1942, 
bet. Abwehr feindlicher Tieflieger mit Gewehr usw. {Defence against low-level enemy air attacks 
by rifle fire etc.], BA-MA RH 20-2/31. Cf. Suchenwirth, Wendepunkte, 79 ff. (Verschleif} der 


zweimotorigen Bomber in der unmittelbaren Heeresuntestitzung) [Wear and tear of rwin- 
engined bombers in direct ground support], MGFA Lw 45. 
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stubborn and dogged Soviet resistance only when they were supported by the 
Luftwaffe. On the other hand, the generous granting of air support in all 
blitzkrieg campaigns led to the army demanding such support not only against 
enemy forces concentrated for decisive offensive or defensive engagements but 
also against weak forces too small to justify an ait attack, offering too few 
targets, which could be just as easily destroyed by artillery. Admittedly, 
numerous tractors for hauling heavy artillery broke down during the winter. 
As the army was often ignorant of the basic principles for the use of the 
Luftwaffe, especially the principle of concentrating the main effort of air 
attacks within the decisive combat area, demands for air support, often unnec- 
essary and incapable of fulfillment, increasingly dissipated the strength of air 
attacks and rendered them ineffective. Only in the operations of air Fleet 2 at 
the beginning of the campaign against the Soviet Union, in the army’s attack 
against Leningrad in August and September, and in the attempt to take 
Moscow in the following months were the Luftwaffe forces used in a genuinely 
concentrated fashion in the east in 1941. Géring therefore repeatedly empha- 
sized the principle of a maximum concentration of force at the most important 
point of an attack.9** 

Under growing Soviet pressure, especially after the German army had gone 
over to the defensive on the entire eastern front in December 1941, the 
principles of an operational air war, which had been made all the more 
necessary by the loss of forward momentum, were virtually discarded in favour 
of direct support for the army.%*’ Hitter’s assumption of command of the army 
on 19 December 1941 also contributed to this development.* As supreme 
commander of the Wehrmacht he now not only co-ordinated the requests of 
the army and the tasks of the Luftwaffe in a general way in the decisive ground 
battles but also, as commander-in-chief of the army, increasingly directed 
tactical air support to overcome the crisis. His main military interest, however, 
had always been in the land war. Soon he ordered that ‘planned attacks [by 


s Cf. directive of chief of staff of Air Fleet 1, Col.-Gen. Keller, on points of main effort: 
Luftflottenkommando 1, I No. 7039/41 g., 14 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 18. Armee, 17562/1T113 AOK 16, 
hints No. 19, 30 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 27-8/39; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 6 July 
1041. 

o eg. teletype message Gen. Kdo. VIIL Fi.Korps la No. 3173/42 ¢. Kdos., 1 Feb. 1942 (copy), 
BA-MA RH 20-4/288. 

* GenStdLwi8. Abt: Die Lage der Reichsverteidigung am 1.9.1944 [The state of Reich 
defence, 1 Sept. 1944], study of 22 Sept. 1944, BA-MA Lw 107/170, and Auswirkungen und 
Folgerungen aus dem Einsatz von Teilen der strategischen Luftwaffe zur unmittelbaren 
Untersttitzung des Heeres [Consequences of and conclusions from the employment of clements 
of the strategic Luftwaffe in direct ground support for the army], GenStdL.w/8. Abt., Gruppe 1, 
24 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RL 2 I'V/42. Cf. also Rieckhoff, Truenpf oder Bluff, 258-9. 

we Cf. sect, IW.a1(g) at n. 610 (Klink).  L.Dv. 16, Ziff. 125. 

we CE Hitler in Jodi, Tagebuch 1937-1930, 27 Jan. 1938 (IMT xxviit 345-90): ‘For Germany 
the army is the decisive factor; the other Wehrmacht services have only an auxiliary and comp- 
lemenrary role’, and in order of the day on the occasion of his taking over direct command of the 
army on 19 Dec. 1941: ‘Among the Wehrmacht services the army, however, carries the burden of 
the fighting’ (Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1814). Cf. also Irving, Hitler’s War, 360; Picker, Hisler’s Table 
Taik, 27 (10 Sept. 1941). 
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the army] are to be postponed unless reliable support by the Luftwaffe is 
available’.»' General Hoffmann von Waldau complained that the tone in 
whieh the army’s demands for air support were presented often disregarded 
the equal status of the Luftwaffe," which was probably due to the fact that the 
army was able to refer to orders from Hitler. The use of the Luftwaffe to 
provide direct support for the army was in agreement not only with the views 
of many army commanders even before the war but also with those of many 
Luftwaffe leaders who were former army officers, e.g. the commander-in-chief 
of Air Fleet 2, Field Marshal Kesselring, who ordered the generals of his flying 
and anti-aircraft units to ‘consider the wishes of the army as my orders’. He 
prided himself ‘on anticipating the wishes of the army and on carrying out any 
reasonable request based on the development of the situation as quickly and 
completely’ as possible. In this way the Luftwaffe in the east was made 
completely subordinate to the army. The importance of the air fleets as 
operational planning and co-ordinating staffs declined. Command of the 
flying units was increasingly concentrated in the hands of the air corps, which 
were orientated more towards tactical actions and army operations, or in the 
hands of ad hoc close-support and air Jeaders created to support army units.™5 
The air corps in the east became tactical air corps, the ‘operational’ air fleets 
tactical air fleets. 

Under the pressure of circumstaces the Luftwaffe in the east became the 
‘flying artillery’ uf the army,” at first with the approval of the chief of 
the Luftwaffe General Staff, who was devoted to Hitler but who later realized 
the absurdity of using bombers in this manner,*’ as did the head of his 
operations department at the beginning of 1942. 


Short protocol of conference at Hitler’s headquarters, 2 Mar. 1942 (Hitler, Keitel, 
Jeschonnek, et af), BA-MA, 18. Armee, 36061/212, OKH 420104/42, t2 Mar, 1942, quoted 
according to Gen.Kdo. X. AK/Ia No. 436/42 g.Kdos., 27 Mar. 1942, in teletype message I. 
Fliegerkorps/Ia No. 708/42 g.Kdos., 4 Apr. 1942, to Ob.d.L. (Robinson}, BA-MA RL 7/8; order 
repeated in GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. 10328/42 g.Kdos,, 22 Mar. 1942, ibid. Cf. also Halder, KTB 
iti. 399 (13 Feb. 1942; not in trans,); ‘Attack only with Lufiwaffe. Saves morale.’ Cf. Deichmann, 
Unterstitzung des Heeres, 211, 267, MGFA Lw 10, and Fithrerlage 4 Oct. 1943 in Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 394. Hitler had, however, from the very beginning stressed the necessity of a 
maximum concentration of effort in this support for the army, warmed against dispersing 
Luftwaffe forces, and ordered the army to formulate its requests to the Luftwaffe accordingly: 
Gen.Kdo. VII. Fitegerkorps/la No. 3173/42 g.Kdos., 1 Feb. 1942 (copy), annexe to AOK 4/la No. 
259/$2, p. 180, BA-MA RH 20-4/288. Cf. sect. ILt.t(g) at n. 676 (Klink). 

*: Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 117 (24 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RL 200/17. 

en Cf. GenStdH No. 406/42 g.Kdos. 8. Abt. to General der Luftwaffe beim Ob.d.H., 21 Dee. 
1937, BA-MA RL 3/192; Volker, Luftwaffe, 88-9; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 174-5. 

4 Kesselring, Memoirs, 89. %s Cf. Groehler, ‘Niederlage vor Moskau’, 121 ff. 

** Deichmann, Unterstitzung des Heeres, 205-6, MGFA Lw to. 

“7 Dec Chef des Generalstabes der Luftwaffe No. 1150/42 g.Kdos., 24 July 1942, to 
Generaliuftzeugmeister, betr. Forderungen und Vottrage fir das Flugzeugbeschaffungs- 
programm [Requests and reports on the aircraft-provision programme}, BA-MA RL 37/865. Cf. 
also the remark of the general of the bomber units, according to whom the bombers were being 
used for targets easily within the range of lighter aircraft: L. In 2 No. 8125/42 g.Kdos. (TO), 27 
Nov. 1942, beter. Stellungnahme zum derzeitigen Flugzeugprogramm [Comment on current 
arrcraft programme}, BA-MA RL 3/51, pp. 754 (1, Boog, Luftwaffenfithrung, 198-9. 

»* Hoffmann von Waldau, Tagebuch, 116-17 (16 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RL. 200/17. 
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Air transport units, which had an essentially strategic function and had 
already suffered severe losses—well in excess of 100 aircraft—in the conquest 
of Crete,” were likewise increasingly used for direct ground support. Often as 
a result of Hitler’s personal intervention, they were soon detailed to carry fuel, 
mines, and even infantry reserves to the front.' The supplying by air of the 
pockets at Demyansk and Kholm'’ had far-reaching consequences in two 
respects: for one thing, the aircraft used had to be taken from instrument flying 
courses, which seriously interfered with the training of bomber crews, espe- 
cially as they were often flown by instruction crews and any losses therefore 
affected the future training of crews. For another, the Luftwaffe, leaders, and 
Hitler in particular, felt, in spite of the heavy losses of transport aircraft, that 
the eventual liberation of the encircled ground forces and the holding of the 
front for future operations had demonstrated the correctness of such costly 
operations, and were therefore tater only too ready to order similar actions at 
Stalingrad and in North Africa even when there was no longer any hope of 
freeing the encircled army units by land. Only in conjunction with offensive 
actions on the ground and over territory held by German forces would a 
prolonged employment of the expensive transport aircraft and their crews have 
been justified. After the turn of 1941~2, the ratio between new and lost Ju-52s 
became negative: in the first six months of 1942 the figures were 235 new 
aircraft’? as against 516 aircraft lost. But at the end of 1941 this danger was 
not yet apparent to the German leaders. 

Direct support for the army was also costly in terms of the number of close- 
reconnaissance aircraft lost. Of 56 close-reconnaissance Staffeln at the start of 
the campaign, only 19 were still ready for action at the end of the year. The 
limited readiness for action of the long-range reconnaissance units since the 
beginning of the campaign made their losses especially serious. Such losses 
also demonstrated the wastefulness of the tactical fragmentation of these units 
between the army and the Luftwaffe and the resulting frequent duplication of 
effort and omissions in reconnaissance. Oversights resulting from such a lack 
of reconnaissance aircraft—long-range reconnaissance aircraft were also used 
as bombers on the battlefield—were an important factor in the German failure 
to realize in time the scale of the westward transports of fresh Soviet troops 
from Siberia in the late auturnn of 5941." By the end of March 1942 all close- 
and long-range reconnaissance, anti-aircraft, and air-signal units assigned to 


mm Gundelach, Luftwaffe int Mutelmeer, 1, 224. 

tm Cf. Halder, Diaries, 1255 (25 Sept. 1941), and notes of VIII Air Corps, 5, 9, to Oct., 20, 21, 
22 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RL 8/49; Richthofen, Tagebuch (privately owned), 25 June, 25 Sept. §, 9, 
10, 13 Oct. igqr. 

tom CF. sect. 11.1.2¢6); and sect. IL1.4(g) (Klink). 

wor Survey, Gencralquartiermeister der Luftwaffe, 6. Abt., 28 June 1945, BA-MA Lw 103/84 
(photocopy). 

wm Cf Koluft berm AOK 4/la, 13 Oct. 1941, Wiinsche fiir die Tag- und Nachtaufklarung der 
Heeresgruppe Mitte [Army Group Centre’s requests for day and might reconnaissance], BA-MA 
.RH 20-4/218; Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 846ff., MGFA Lw 4/5; cf. esp. letter of Lt.-Gen. (ret.) 
Schmidt to Generals Deichmann and Plocher, 28 Apr. 1955, Fithrungsakademie der Bundeswehr, 
Luftwaffen-Archiv 4 (bk. 1); Kesselring, Afemairs, 96. 
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the army were progressively returned to Luftwaffe commands, and the 
Luftwaffe staffs in the armies disbanded and replaced by Luftwaffe liaison 
officers with the army staffs." This reduced the need for staffs and made 
possible a more economical and more concentrated use of the weakened 
reconaissance units. The final result of these measures, however, was that the 
Luftwaffe was bound even more closely to the army, as the air fleets and air 
corps now had to concern themselves even more with the wishes of the army 
and found even less time for the operational-strategic tasks of the flying 
units, '5 ; 

To be able to devote themselves again to these urgent tasks, as senior 
Luftwaffe officers in the east reported in retrospect,'™ or actually demanded 
at the time,'™? the Luftwaffe leaders would have had to detach the bomber 
formations suited to long-range tasks from direct-support actions for the army, 
as indeed was called for by their losses in such actions. As four-engined 
bombers were lacking, rwin-engined types should have been used for long- 
range attacks and single-engined aircraft for close-support and air-defence 
tasks. But this would have required a different order of battle and the avail- 
ability of adequate replacements to meet the needs of army operations. 

The Luftwaffe was organized regionally in air fleets and independent air 
corps that were generally dependent on co-operation with the corresponding 
army units. Each of these large units was a ‘little Luftwaffe’ within its own 
region and capable of fulfilling the most varied offensive and defensive tasks. 
But this regional fragmentation prevented them from solving problems on a 
larger scale, as they existed in the Soviet Union because of the vastness of the 
area and the strategic objectives to be attacked. The resulting concentration of 
forces on an ad hoc basis by transfers over often considerable distances—as 
with VIII Air Corps or the bomber formations operating against Moscow-— 
generally required much time and always entailed a significant number of 
breakdowns and other failures.'* Moreover, it was an illusion to believe that 
bomber crews who had long been flying ground-support missions in ground 
contact could suddenly be used to attack distant targets calling for consider- 
able navigational skill and experience. The acquisition of such skills again 
required time.'™ To reduce bomber losses a functional organization of air 
units—not only in the east—into long-range bomber, support or close-sup- 
port, and fighter commands corresponding to the British bomber, fighter, and 
co-operation commands or the American tactical and strategic air forces 

too Cf. Boog, Luftwaffenfihrung, 192, 196, 254-5. 

§ Maj.-Gen. (ret.) Sigismund Freiherr von, Falkenstein, Die Unterstiitzung des deutschen 
Heeres durch die deutsche Luftwaffe im Zweiten Weltkrieg, BA-MA Lw 133/1, 35. 

toot Cf. Plocher, Krieg im Osten, 75-125, MGFA Lw 4/9. 

07 Cf. Boog, Luftwaffenfihrung, 191. 

wok Cf. Rise and Fail of the German Air Force, 169. 

9 This became evident in 1943-4 in the preparations of IV Air Corps for strategic long-range 
bombing. The preparations required so much time that the pull-back of the front carried out in 


the meantime eventually made such operations impossible. Cf. Herhudt von Rohden, ‘Letzter 
Grofeinsatz’. 
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would have been necessary around the turn of 1941-2 if not before. Hitler’s 
Directive No. 39 of 8 December 1941, in which he demanded attacks on 
armament and training centres in the Soviet hinterland as well as direct and 
indirect support for the army, could have provided the impulse for such a step. 
But there is no record of such deliberations in the Luftwaffe General Staff at 
this time, probably because the strained situation in the east seemed to leave 
no time for such a reorganization and because it would have raised the 
question of creating air units within the army. That would have contradicted 
one of Géring’s most vigorously defended principles: that all aircraft, of 
whatever kind and function, had to remain under his command. 

In contrast, the Red Army was able to put its experience in the war into 
practice. The Soviet air force recovered and its integration in the total politi- 
cal, military, civilian, and economic war effort was improved. Air armies were 
created, as well as a strategic reserve consisting of large units of specific types 
of aircraft (fighters, ground-attack aircraft, etc.), which could be switched 
from one front to another, a strategic long-range bomber command, and a 
strategic air-defence command consisting of fighters. These organizational 
innovations gave the flying units greater strategic mobility, the ability to 
concentrate attacks more quickly, and the ability to achieve air superiority over 
the key areas of ground operations at a time when the over-extended and in 
every respect overtaxed Luftwaffe was scarcely in a position to concentrate on 
a point of main effort. Moreover, Soviet air strategists continued to develop 
the idea of attacks to paralyse enemy air units and ground-support organiza- 
tions, to interfere with supply movements, and above all to support their own 
ground forces. They reformulated their doctrine accordingly .'°'" 

From the intelligence sources, the second influence determining the 
Luftwaffe’s situation assessment at the end of 1941, came reassuring reports as 
late as the winter of 1941-2. The number of enemy incursions from March to 
the end of August 1941, Luftwaffe Commander Centre (home air defence) 
reported, had not risen as sharply as the number of enemy aircraft shot down 
by German air defences over Germany itself.'°" 

The monthly war-economy situation reports of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand described the effects of the British and the few Soviet raids on Germany 
until after the turn of the year as ‘insignificant’.'’""* The navy evidently viewed 
the air war with less optimism and, because of its main areas of activity in the 
Mediterranean and around Britain, was more concerned about the future. As 
early as 25 July 1941, therefore, the chief of the naval war staff enquired from 
the intelligence department of the Luftwaffe operations staff what the material 


toe Cf. sect. EL.u.2 (Hoffmann); Overy, Ar War, 52 ff. 

mt General report on enemy activity and defensive successes, 24 Mar.—31 Aug. 1941, 
Luftwaffenbefehlshaber Mitte, FGhrungsabteilung 1, Gruppe Ic—No. 2945/41 g-Kdos., 9 Sept. 
i941, BA-MA RE. 7/577. 

2 Cf. Hoffmann von Waidau, Tagebuch, 78 (16 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RL 200/17, and the war- 
economy reports of the War Economy and Armament Office of the Army High Command, June— 
Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW to/g9. 
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and personnel situation of the Luftwaffe would be ‘after the liquidation of the 
eastern problem’, what, in view of the other theatres of war, it thought it could 
achieve against Britain, when it believed it would be able to reach its former 
numerical strength in terms of aircraft, and how it assessed the Royal Air 
Force then and in six months’ time.'*3 

Remembering the unsuccessful German air campaign against Britain in the 
summer of 1940, the operations department of the Luftwaffe operations staff 
assessed the success of the British daylight attacks in June and July 1941 by 
concluding that ‘the heavy losses suffered in these raids . . . will soon force the 
enemy to abandon such operations’. German fighter forces in the west were 
indeed operating under a certain strain, but it was a great advantage that the 
pilots, if their aircraft were shot down, could ‘bail out’ over their own territory. 
The effect achieved by the night attacks on the German war economy was 
‘quite unimportant’ and was ‘regarded merely as a nuisance’. In the last two 
months ‘no significant damage to the war economy’ had ‘been inflicted by air 
attacks’. It would be possible to ‘offset’ the expected increased night attacks by 
‘equipping all night fighters with radar’.'"4 At the end of July 1941 the technical 
officer of the Luftwaffe operations staff believed that, assuming the envisaged 
production targets could be achieved and losses in the east in autumn and 
winter were not excessive, it would be possible, in terms of personnel and 
equipment, to compensate for losses of fighters in the east by February 1942 
and for losses of bombers by May of that year. This forecast was based on an 
assumed monthly German production of 1,000 aircraft and a British produc- 
tion of 700. This latter figure was 50 per cent short of the level the British 
aircraft industry had actually achieved.'’'s As late as 1 August F941 section west 
of Luftwaffe operations staff intelligence did not expect any significant increase 
in American aircraft deliveries to Britain, if, as had been the case until then, 
Britain received only half of ail American deliveries.'"° In the summer of 1947 
German officers thus underestimated not only Britain but also the United 
States. A comparison of air armaments, dated 30 July 1941,'°'? assumed for 

on Letter (copy}, Generalstabsoffizier der Luftwaffe bei der t./Skl., 25 July 1941 to Kapt. 2.8. 
Massel, Verbindungsoffizier der Kriegsmarine beim Luftwaffenfuhrungsstab/I2, BA-MA OKM, 
Case GE 9§8&/PG 32957, P. 44. : 

4 Luftwaffenfiihrungsstab Ia (KM) to OKM/IL, 29 July 1941 (copy), BA-MA RM 7/170, pp. 
ttt ff. 

‘5 Luftwaffenfithrungsstab Ie (KM), 31 July 1941 to OKM/1. Ski, BA-MA OKM, Case GE 
958/PG 32957, Pp. 53. According to Postan (British War Production, 484), Britain produced 1,601 
military aircraft in Aug. 1941. 

me IcAIl A, 31 July 1941, Kurze Beurteilung der RAF—Stand: 1.8.—als Vortragsunterlage fiir 
IM [Brief assessment of the RAF—as of 1 Aug.—for a report to LM), BA-MA OKM, Case GE 
958/PG 32957, Pp. 55 ff. 

‘7 Comparison of air armament Getmany—Italy and Britain-USA 1939-1943, a8 of | July 
1941, pt. 1, 6-7, Der Generalluftzeugmeister No. 1123/42 g.Kdos., 30 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RL 3/ 
1833. As late as 1942 the head of development in the technical office of the director-general of air 
armament (Generalluftzeugmeister) stated—quite incomprehensibly—that for a long time he had 
known nothing about the development of an American four-engine bomber, which had come as 


a surprise to him (development conference, 30 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/34, p. 2347). After the war 
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1943 an Anglo-American superiority of at most 48 per cent in fighters and 63 
per cent in bombers in Europe and of only 50 per cent in aluminium 
production, as against a German ‘Elch’ (Elk) programme to double the 
strength of the Luftwaffe,'°" implementation of which was doubtful from the 
start because of the shortage of aluminium. In fact combined Anglo-American 
aircraft production in 1943 was 34,715 fighters and 37,083 bombers, as com- 
pared with only 11,198 fighters and 8,295 bombers and ground-support aircraft 
in Germany.'? In the comparison of 30 August 1941 the four-engined 
bombers, of which Britain and the United States built 14,100 in 1943, were 
counted twice, which made the underestimation even more serious. 

In June 1941 the head of department 5 of the Luftwaffe operations staff was 
still of the optimistic opinion that the United States would not be ‘able to 
participate actively in the war in the foreseeable future’. Yet in October 
tg4o the German aircraft producer Fritz Siebel had uttered a warning about 
the enormous American bomber and air-armaments programme.’ But, in 
spite of initial doubts, Géring shared Hitler’s purposive optimism, which 
confidently expected the war in the east to be finished before the United States 
was ready to intervene, as well as his erroneous belief that Americans were 
incapable of ‘producing anything other than refrigerators’.'"” As late as 18 
September 1941 even Milch estimated probable American aircraft production 
for 1942 at 16,000.'* That year the Americans in fact produced 47,836 aircraft. 
The underestimation of Soviet aircraft production after the end of 1941 has 
already been mentioned.'°4 

So far, therefore, no air-armaments measures had been taken that might 
have had a positive effect on the situation of the Luftwaffe in the east by the 
beginning of 1942. The ‘development stop’, Géring’s order of 9 February 1940 
to pursue only those development plans ‘that can be completed in 1940 or will 
produce results at the latest in 1941’,'5 was in a general sense still in force; it 
was repeated by the Wehrmacht High Command in October 1941,'°* and 
staff (interview, 18 Apr. 1972, MGFA), stated: ‘Compared with the lead we had . . . initially, no 
one could have imagined that the Western Allies could organize such an armament programme.’ 


% Cf. KTB OKW i, 1016ff., and GL 1 1, programme draft ‘Elch’ and Goring programme, 25 
and 29 July 1941, BA-MA RL 3/1411; probable delivery plan: ‘Elch’ programme, LC 2 Ia No. 
1569/41, 13 Aug. 1941 (preliminary draft), BA-MA RL 3/1010, 

™9 Cf. Holley, Buying Aircraft, 550; Postan, Bresh War Production, 484-5; Lusar, 
Geheimwaffen, 171. 

mo Luftwaffenfihrungsstab/ic, 7 June 1941, gez. Schmid, BA-MA RL 3/63, p. 7141. 

0 Cf. Boog, Luftwaffenfithrung, 119-20. 

2 Irving, Hitler’s War, 335; interview protocol Col. {ret.) Hans Wolter of the general staff, 6 
June 1972, MGFA. 

m3 BA-MA RL 3/51, p. 1156. 4 Cf. sect. IE.1.2(d). 

ts Protocol record ¥.P. [= Four-year Plan) 2699 g. Reichssache, BA-MA RL 3/63, pp. 7281 ff, 
and Udet’s letter to Goring, 7 Feb. 1940, ibid. 7294-5. Cf. Boog, Lufrwaffenfiihrung, 50 ff. 

m6 Chef OKRW/WiRUAmURG {Ila) No. 3080/41 g.Kdos., 10 Oct. 1941, betr. Anpassung und 
Abgicichung der Beschaffungsnotwendigkeiten der Wehrmacht an die Leistungsfahigkeit der 
Industrie (Adjustment and harmonization of Wehrmacht supply requirements to industrial capac- 
ity) (copy), BA-MA Lw 103/25. There it was stated that ‘the demands’ were ‘to be limited to the 
most important developments and those absolutely necessary for field use’. 
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continued to delay promising new developments. The method of telescoping 
various development phases’? so as to accelerate the series production of 
aircraft, as it had evolved under the enormous time pressure created by 
Hitler’s increasingly ambitious and constantly changing political and strategic 
aims, continued to be practised and led to design faults whose elimination 
after series production had started caused additional delays and reduced 
output even further. Aircraft production still used primitive, inefficient 
methods'* and suffered from a manpower shortage when sufficient workers 
from the promised demobilized army divisions did not become available. This 
shortage in turn prevented the introduction of second or third shifts to make 
full use of existing production capacity. Production of new aircraft was also 
slowed in part by the lack of enough replacement engines, a result of the 
emphasis on quantity rather than depth in armament programmes. The re- 
placements needed had to be taken from new aircraft.'*° The director-general 
of air ormament, Ernst Udet, could not master the problems of his office, 
although he was not to blame for all of them. Too much the artist, Bohemian, 
and test pilot, he was not the organizer and manager he would have needed to 
be to direct and step up modern mass production of aircraft. As a sensitive 
person he increasingly felt the burden of responsibility for the failures in 
aircraft production and his own inability to remedy the situation. 

G6ring and Jeschonnek were not unaware of Udet’s inadequacies. On 14 
May 1941 an ‘industrial council of the Reich Marsha? for the production of 
aircraft equipment’'* was created to assist Udet in the rationalization and 
improvement of the performance of the aircraft industry. Milch was instructed 
to support and keep an eye on Udet, which led to considerable friction 
between the two men. But Udet’s ‘slipping programmes’—a new aircraft 
programme, a new draft, or changes in existing programmes were introduced 
every few weeks without one of them being carried out completely—made 
these measures necessary. On 20 June 1941, after Hitler, in the expectation of 
an early victory over the Soviet Union, had ordered arms production in 
general to be cut back in favour of aircraft production for the intensified war 
against Britain to be fought after victory in the east,'' Géring announced a 


3) Cf. Dipl.-Ing. Robert Lusser, Wehrwirtschaftsfihrer, Denkschrift tiber die Entwicklung 
und Entwicklungsplanung in der deutschen Luftristung [Memorandum on developments and 
development planning in German aerial armament], 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/51, pp. 802-19. 
Cf. also Boog, Luftwaffenfithrung, 5§ ff. 

woak Cf. sect. L1v.2(c) above, n. 346. 

woe Betrachtungen tuber den derzeitigen Lieferstand nach Programm 1g (2) fiir Zellen und 
Motoren [Present state of deliveries of cells and engines], GL 1 I, 5 June 1941, BA-MA RL 3/887. 
On Dir.-Gen. of Air Armament Udet cf. sources and sect. L1v..2(c) above, n. 345; Boog, 
Luftwaffenfithring, 237 ff., and lecture by Gen. v. Seidel, 1949, p. 49, BA-MA Lw 101/3, pt. it. 

00 Der Generalluftzeugmeister, GL-Befehi No. 373, 22 May 1941, BA-MA RL 3/2102. Cf. also 
Ludwig, Technth und Ingenieure, 373; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 253. 

‘oy! Cf. sect. v.1 atin. 4 below (Miller); Irving, Rise and Fail, 125; Hitler’s grant of authority to 
Géring, 22 June 1941 (copy), BA-MA RL 3/864. 
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fourfold increase in the size of the Luftwaffe and gave Milch comprehensive 
special powers to carry out this task.'™? Udet remained nominally dirctor- 
general of air armament but was in practice placed under Milch. Since 
Géring’s programme'33—which had been designed specifically for the war 
against Britain and therefore placed special emphasis on increasing monthly 
production of bombers, fighters, and twin-engined fighters to 880, 720, and 
22§ aircraft respectively, with less emphasis on types designed to intervene in 
ground fighting and on transport aircraft—could not be carried out immedi- 
ately, a reduced programme, the Elch programme, was wortked out. This 
envisaged only a doubling of the Luftwaffe. Milch, convinced that aircraft 
production could be substantially increased,'*4 ordered the feasibility of the 
reduced Goring programme to be examined, and on to November 1941 came 
to the conclusion that ‘the “Gdring aircraft delivery programme” can be 
fulfilled, apart from some changes in the output figures’.'°35 Udet, however, 
continued to maintain that even the delivery figures envisaged in the Elch 
programme could not be met. On 20 August 1941 he informed the Luftwaffe 
staff officer in charge of supply and administration that ‘in the present material 
and personnel situation’ monthly bomber production would have to decline 
from 340 to 322 by the end of the year, while fighter production would drop 
from 221 to 208 by November and not rise again until 1942, as would bomber 
production. Total monthly output of new military aircraft indeed declined 
from 1,010 in August 1941 to 734 in November and 780 in December 1941. ° 
As Udet observed: ‘An increase in deliveries to the figures of the Elch 
programme cannot be expected unless preference in principle is ordered for 
the air-armaments programme with regard to allocation of materials and 
personnel.?'36 

In the meantime, however, the Wehrmacht High Command'7 had come to 
realize that enemy air armament was assuming a threatening character, that 
operations in the east could not be concluded or army armament strengthened 
as quickly as had been expected, and that armaments programmes on the 
whole would have to be simplified. Certainly the Luftwaffe General Staff 
seems to have become generally less optimistic in its assessment of the air 


2 Irving, Rise and Fall, 125. tm Cf. n. 1018 above, 

4 Address to the Industrial Council, 18 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RL 3/51, p. 11§7. 
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situation, at least with regard to Britain. Jeschonnek, together with other high- 
ranking Luftwaffe officers, advocated a strengthening of the fighter units.'°3* In 
September 1941 an increase of monthly aircraft production to 850 bombers 
and twin-engined fighters, 485 fighters, 174 dive-bombers and ground-attack 
aircraft, and 90 transport aircraft was called for.'¥¥ On 18 September 1941 
Milch explained to the industrial council’ how this increase could be 
achieved: ‘to put it simply, we are confronted with the question of whether we 
shall have no aircraft at all in 1943 or whether we shall have a large number of 
those that have proved their worth.’ In 1942-3, therefore, the ‘tried and tested 
old models’ were to be ‘produced in large numbers . . . At first quantity will be 
given priority.’ Of course, development programmes could not be abandoned 
completely, ‘but we must not forget that what we develop must contribute to 
winning this war’. Series production of aircraft already developed, which did 
not have so many ‘teething problems’ as new types, was therefore still given 
priority over development, as the latter required too many engineers, who 
were more urgently needed for the former. The armaments programmes of the 
individual Wehrmacht services, however, competed with each other. On 11 
September 1941 Hitler ordered their co-ordination.'*' Because of the growing 
requirements of the war in the east, the expected needs of future theatres, and 
the defence of Germany against air attacks, army and anti-aircraft equipment 
again came to the fore. This trend was confirmed in the decree ‘Armaments 
1942’ of 10 January 1942, The air-armaments programme was thus denied the 
means of production equal to the increasing tasks and losses of the Luftwaffe 
in the east and its simultaneous involvement in other theatres of the war. 
Available raw materials were no longer sufficient to carry out all programmes 
of the Wehrmacht branches at the same time. General Thomas reported that 
an increase in aircraft production seemed virtually impossible before 1943 and 
that even previous levels could be maintained only if the anti-aircraft pro- 
gramme were cut back. '*4? 

Udet had realized the inadequacies of German air armament, which were 
not exclusively his fault but were rooted primarily in German armament 
policy. In the autumn of 1941, after his friend Fritz Siebel had warned him 
again about the immense air-armaments potential of the Americans, whose 
support for the British was becoming increasingly overt,’ and considering 
the demands to increase air armaments to be unfulfillable, he concluded that 
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the war could no longer be won. Tension between Udet and Mifch, who still 
believed in victory, increased, especially as Milch did not shrink from interfer- 
ing in Udet’s area of responsibility (which admittedly was necessary).'%* 
Feeling himself squeezed out and persecuted by Milch and abandoned by 
Géring, desperate about the air-armaments situation, and profoundly de- 
pressed, Udet committed suicide on 17 November 1941. Officially his death 
was explained as the result of an accident during the testing of a new weapon. 

This deliberate disinformation by Géring, and the practice, based on 
Hitler’s Order No. 1 on secrecy, of Hmiting information to the smallest 
possible number of people even within the top leadership, prevented the true 
reasons for Udet’s death from becoming known to al! Luftwaffe leaders at the 
time and being generally understood as an indication of the futility of continu- 
ing the war. The crisis in the east shortly thereafter also helped divert attention 
from Udet’s death. Milch still considered the air-armaments situation to be 
not so hopeless as Udet had believed.'%5 ‘There were still numerous material 
and Jabour reserves that could be exploited by intensive rationalization of 
production and distribution of weapons and aircraft to the troops, especially in 
the occupied areas in the west and by the use of prisoners of war, without 
whom later production increases would not have been possible. The shift of 
emphasis to greater production of tried and tested aircraft, with much lower 
priority being given to new developments, helped to avoid or at least delay an 
admission of the foreseeable total failure of the air war. Contrary to rational 
insight, even the powerful emotions released by the setback at Moscow were 
often apt to reinforce this tendency, as when the head of the operations 
department of the Luftwaffe General Staff—in spite of his admission that the 
objective of the campaign against the Soviet Union had not been reached 
(Rostov, Leningrad, and Moscow had not been captured; the war was now 
becoming ‘very serious’; and food supplies and transport were guaranteed 
‘only to a limited extent’)—-concluded his reflections at the end of 1941 with 
the words: “There is stili the hope that spring will bring military successes 
again... to help overcome all depressing thoughts. ‘The nation’s readiness for 
sacrifice has probably never been so great...as in this war. The important 
thing is to maintain that will.’ 

The plan to eliminate the Soviet air force and the Soviet Union itself in 1941 
had indeed failed. The struggle in the east had to be continued while at the 
same time a struggle against a powerful new enemy, the United States, began 


ou Cf Irving, Rise and Fall, 119~20, and the report of the head of the Berlin office of the 
Donau-Flugzeugbau AG, Budapest, Schmid, on the ‘over-organization’ of the area of the direc- 
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3 In view of his many statements to the contrary, it is doubtful that, at the beginning of 1942, 
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temark by Speer (Third Reich, 301) that Milch and others believed that the war had to be won with 
available weapons by the autumn of 1942, otherwise it would be lost. 
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in the west. Largely undisturbed by the Luftwaffe, Germany’s third important 
enemy in the air, Britain, was able to continue recovering and building up her 
air force. In spite of the unbroken feeling of superiority of the German air 
crews with regard to their morale and flying ability,'” in terms of armaments 
potential and strength the flying units of the Luftwaffe were soon inferior not 
only to the Soviet air force but also to each of the other two great air forces in 
the European war, the Royal Air Force and the United States Army Air Force. 
Unlike the army, which had had periods of rest between the individual 
campaigns before 22 June 1941, the Luftwaffe had been involved-in almost 
uninterrupted combat in the most diverse theatres of the war and, as was now 
most obvious, could not expect to have any time to rehabilitate its personnel 
or equipment in the future. As a support weapon in the east and in North 
Africa, it was no longer able to concentrate its forces on objectives of its own 
choosing, and it was now burdened with a growing number of tasks that it 
could not fulfil." To make available the numbers of aircraft necessary on the 
fronts in the east, south, and west of Europe and to protect Germany itself 
against the expected attacks by the British and American bomber fleets, it 
would have been necessary—contrary to the decisions that had actually been 
taken in this regard—to give air armaments the highest priority within the 
German armaments programmes as a whole and to rescind the development 
stop in order to preserve the qualitative superiority of German aircraft. That, 
however, would have demanded a clear acknowledgement of the situation in 
which Germany found herself at the end of 1941. All these measures would 
have required firm, uniform, and forward-looking leadership in every theatre 
of the war.'™? But such leadership did not exist. As far as is known, there were 
no such deliberations among the Luftwaffe leaders at this time. They were too 
involved in dealing with the most pressing problems at the fronts, especially in 
the east, and in filling gaps. A remark by the head of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff at the beginning of 1942 was typical of this situation and of the attitude 
of the senior Luftwaffe officers: first Russia would have to be defeated; then it 
would be possible to concentrate on training.'*°° This marked the beginning of 
the end of the Luftwaffe. 
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und die Letzten, 151-2; also Jeschonnek's proposal at the conference with Géring, 6 Mar. 1942 
(BA-MA RL 3/60, p. 5172), of thoroughly ‘combing through’ the training system of the Luftwaffe 
for Ju-87 and Me-109 aircraft to cover the missions of the Me-210 Gruppen. 


II. The Conduct of the War through 
Soviet Eyes 


JoacHIM HorrMANN 


1. THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


In the early hours of 22 June 1941 the German and German-allied armies 
crossed the Soviet frontier and penetrated into Lithuania, the Soviet-annexed 
parts of Poland, and soon afterwards also into Romania. The attack by 
armoured and motorized formations, supported with massive strikes by the 
Luftwaffe, gained ground rapidly, even though the Soviet troops offered often 
stubborn resistance in the frontier area itself, e.g. at Liepaja, Brest, and 
Przemysl. There was, however, no question of a systematic defence by the 
Soviet divisions against the German attack. This seems the mote astonishing 
as the Soviet leadership, in a multitude of reports arriving in Moscow through 
diplomatic channels, espionage, reconnaissance, or in other ways, had been 
very well informed that aggression was imminent.' The argument that the 
Soviet Union had been taken by surprise by the German attack is totally 
devoid of foundation. Faken by surprise—according to the judgement of the 
future Soviet minister of defence, Marshal of the Soviet Union Grechko— 
were the frontier troops alonec, but not the government or the senior com- 
mands of the army.? Besides, the element of surprise cannot explain the 
unprepanedness of defences, since the Soviet theory of war maintained the 
principle that modern wars began without a declaration of war, with a surprise 
attack.’ There has been lively discussion in the Soviet literature on the reasons 
for such disregard of numerous warnings. The emerging opinion was that 
Stalin was indulging in illusions about the continuing validity of the non- 
agpression treaty and anticipated the possibility of a warlike conflict with 
Germany only in the event that the Soviet Union allowed itself to be taken in 
by ‘provocations’ from ‘victory-drunk German generals’ 4 As the wish and will 
of the ‘wise and experienced leader of the Soviet Union, the great Stalin’s were 
unassailable law, his attitude was bound to be adopted also by the Red Army 
command authorities responsible for the country’s external security. 

Not only did the Red Army leadership simply brush aside all those well- 
founded warnings, but it actually halted such defensive measures as were 
being initiated by responsible military leaders—a procedure which, according 
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to the future Soviet defence minister, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Malinovskiy, bordered on the criminal.* Thus, immediately before the war, 
the commanders of the Baltic and Kiev Special Military Districts had on their 
own initiative taken a number of measures to enhance the combat-readiness of 
their troops. These measures, however, had to be suspended and rescinded on 
orders from the Red Army General Staff.? Requests by other commanding 
officers to be allowed to move their units forward into defensive positions and 
to man gun emplacements had likewise been rejected. Blackout and air-raid 
precautions were also prohibited; uncamouffaged aircraft were lined up in 
close order on their airfields; and it was forbidden for anti-aircraft artillery to 
open fire. Once the Central Directorate of Political Propaganda had labelled 
warnings of a conflict as ‘provocative rumours’, the initiative of field com- 
manders was paralysed; no one wished to be accused of having fallen for 
enemy provocations.® Particularly damaging to the combat-readiness of the 
Soviet forces was the well-known statement issued by the Tass agency on 14 
June 1941, which officially and categorically denied the possibility of a German 
attack on the Soviet Union, describing all rumours to the contrary as ‘lies and 
provocations’. Soviet military historians, compelled to prove that the ‘Com- 
munist Party, the Soviet government, and the military command’ had done an 
‘enormous job’ strengthening the country’s defence capability on the eve of 
the war, endeavoured to escape from the dilemma they find themselves in by 
concealing the true causes and responsibilities. An attempt was made to 
explain the heavy defeats suffered by the Red Army in the initial phase of the 
war by references to a ‘series of political, economic, and military factors” 
which basically were no one’s fault. However, the responsibilities cannot be 
fudged. Apart from Stalin and his close entourage in the Politburo, the Central 
Committee, and the Soviet government, the Red Army’s lack of preparedness 
for defence was due to omissions by Voroshilov, the People’s Commissar 
for Defence, and his successor Timoshenko, as well as by Zhukov, chief of 
the Red Army General Staff, and more particularly Golikov, head of the 
reconnaissance department in the general staff," who is accused of having 
deliberately doctored all information to suit what he thought Stalin wished to 
hear." 

Under these circumstances the advance of the German army groups, 
scarcely impeded by uncoordinated opposition in the frontier districts, was 
bound to produce a dangerous crisis on the Soviet side during the very first 
days. On 22 June 1941 the commands of the military districts—now renamed 
North-west Front, Western Front, South-west Front, and, in the case of the 
Odessa Military District, Soviet Ninth Army—and many of the army staffs 
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had already lost an overall view of the situation and contact with their forma~ 
tions. After the many penetrations achieved by the German forces it was 
impossible to restore a cohesive front. As a result of German air raids, signs of 
disorganization appeared in the hinterland, A situation had thus arisen in 
which the only salvation of the Soviet troops would have been a strategy of 
flexible defence and withdrawals. Yet the People’s Commissariat for Defence 
and the Soviet general staff, with no accurate idea of what was really happen- 
ing and, contrary to the most recent assertions,"? in a state of total confusion, 
clung to the doctrine that the only task of the Red Army was to go over to 
counter-attacks and carry the war into the enemy’s territory.) At a time when 
Armoured Groups 3 and 4 had already achieved a deep penetration at the 
boundary between the North-west and Western Fronts, when German tanks 
on the sector of the Western Front were already at Kobrin, 50km. east of 
Brest, having achieved successes also on the South-west Front, when therefore 
the danger of a far-ranging encirclement was beginning to take shape, on that 
evening of 22 June 1941 the People’s Commissar for Defence ordered the 
‘fronts’ (i.e. army groups) and armies to mount counter-attacks against the 
German spearheads and, having annihilated thetn, to occupy the areas of 
Suwalki and Lublin. In consequence, the over-hasty counter-attack of the 
Soviet XH and III Mechanized Corps near Siauliai between 23 and 29 June, as 
well as the attacks of VI and X] Mechanized Corps near Grodno, and those of 
VOI, EX, XV, XIX, and XXII Mechanized Corps for the encirclement of the 
German spearhead groups in the Lutsk-Rovno-Brody area, were, in view of 
the state of command and troops, doomed to failure from the start,4 even 
though Soviet units achieved a few surprise successes and managed tempor- 
arily to delay the advance of Armoured Group I in the southern sector. 

As, however, the Soviets were unable to halt the German forces completely, 
let alone annihilate them, and as an exceedingly threatening situation was 
developing especially in the area of the Western Front near Minsk, the Soviet 
High Command after 27 June 1941 found itself compelled to change its moves. 
The strategic reserves hurriedly brought up from the interior of the country 
now had to be employed in the establishment of a defensive line along the 
western Dvina and Dnieper; as a result, they were no longer, as originally 
planned, available for mounting a counter-cffensive. The North-west Front 
was now instructed to use its formations to hold the Dvina line from Riga to 
Kraslava, while the troops of Twenty-second, Nineteenth, Twentieth, and 
Twenty-first Armies were to strengthen and occupy a defensive position 
roughly on a line Drissa—Polotsk—-Vitebsk-Orsha--Mogilev—Zhiobin all the way 
to Gomel-Chcrnigov-Kremenchug.'' Simultaneously, troops of Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-eighth Armies were establishing a second line of defence 
further east, along the line Nelidovo-Dorogobuzh-Bryansk, to make sure that 
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a breakthrough in the direction of Moscow could be contained in a deeply 
echeloned defence system. Whereas by the end of June 1941 the Germans had 
crossed the Dvina and taken Pskov on 9 July, the Dysna—Zhlobin line was in 
fact partially held until. 10 July by units of the Western Front now amalga- 
mated with reserve armies. The former commander of that Front, Army 
General Pavlov, had been replaced by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Timoshenko. In the sector of the South-west Front the Russians also suc- 
ceeded, until 10 July 1941, in temporarily halting the German thrust towards 
Kiev with counter-attacks by units of [X, XXII, and XTX Mechanized Corps 
at Novgorod Volynskiy and with units of XV, IV, and XVI Mechanized Corps 
at Zhitomir and Berdichev. 

Nevertheless, by 10 July the German armies and armoured groups had 
penetrated Soviet territory to a depth of 450-500km. in the north-western 
sector, 450-600km. in the western sector, and of 300-50km. in the south- 
western sector. The Germans had occupied Lithuania, Latvia, the major part 
of Estonia and Belorussia, substantial areas of the Ukraine, and, after 1 July 
1941, also attacked parts of the Moldavian SSR from Romania. Since 29 June 
1941 the Soviet armies of the Northern Front had also been compelled to 
retreat in the face of German and Finnish attacks on Murmansk and into 
Karelia. Between 22 June and 10 fuly 1941 the Soviet forces suffered enormous 
losses of men and material. The extent of these losses is deliberately passed 
over in silence in the Soviet literature. Marshal Grechko nevertheless conveys 
an approximate idea when he writes that no fewer than 28 Soviet divisions had 
been totally annihilated within a span of three weeks, with a further 7o 
divisions losing more than 50 per cent of their personnel and equipment. 


2. THe REORGANIZATION OF THE SUPREME COMMAND 


The difficult situation in which the Red Army forces found themselves owing 
to the headlong advance of the Germans and their allies during the first few 
days of the war called for an immediate reorganization of Soviet strategic 
leadership.'"© Most important of all was the creation of a unified supreme 
command authority, capable of checking the signs of disintegration in all 
sectors of the front and of initiating and co-ordinating the necessary counter- 
measures. As the People’s Commissariat for Defence and the general staff 
in their existing structure were not up to these tasks, the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the VKP(b) on 23 June 1941 approved a proposal of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR for the establishment of a 
Headquarters of the High Command of the Armed Forces (Stavka glavnogo 
komandovanija).'7 Under the chairmanship of the People’s Commissar for 
Defence, Timoshenko, it included Stalin, Molotov, the Marshals of the Soviet 
Union Voroshilov and Budennyy, and Admiral Kuznetsov. This body, how- 
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ever, was unable to operate satisfactorily, since without Stalin’s approval 
Timoshenko could not take any fundamenta! decisions. For this reason the 
Headquarters of the High Command, the supreme strategic control body, was 
transformed on 10 July 1941 into the Headquarters of the High Command 
(Stavka verchovnogo komandovanija) under the direct control of Stalin,'* who 
since 19 July 1941 had additionally held the post of a People’s Commissar for 
Defence, and since 8 August that of Supreme Commander. With his simul- 
taneous chairmanship of the State Deferce Committee he therefore held 
unlimited power. On 8 August i941 the leading body was officially designated 
‘Headquarters of the Supreme High Command’, more accurately, ‘Head- 
quarters of the Command of the Supreme Commander’, shortened as 
‘Supreme Command Headquarters’ (Stavka verchovnogo glaynokomand- 
ovanija). The body used by these headquarters for the preparation and execu- 
tion of its plans was the general staff, initially under Army General Zhukov 
and from 29 July 1941 under Marshal of the Soviet Union Shaposhnikov;'? this 
underwent repeated restructuring. The general staff, working on the basis of 
Headquarters decisions, drafted directives to the troops, assigned operational 
and strategic tasks to the commanding generals of the ‘fronts’ and armies, 
verified the implementation of Headquarters orders, assembled strategic re- 
serves, and ensured that the lessons of war were learnt, that the troops were 
trained for wartime conditions, and that they were adequately supplied with 
weapons and equipment. To facilitate strategic control and co-ordinate the 
activities of the fronts, three higher commands were set up on 10 July 194t for 
the principal strategic directions: the North-west Sector (or North-western 
Direction) Command under Marshal of the Soviet Union Voroshilov (cover- 
ing the Northern Front, the North-west Front, and the Red Banner Baltic 
Fleet), the Western Sector Command under Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Timoshenko (the Western Front), and the South-west Sector Command 
under Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy (the South-west Front, the 
Southern Front, and the Black Sea Fleet). The establishment of these com- 
mands for the strategic sectors, i.e. of command levels between Headquarters 
and the front commands, did not, however, prove a success: for one thing, 
they lacked the forces and means for independent action, and, for another, 
Headquarters continued to issue direct orders to the fronts. In 1942, therefore, 
the commands of the strategic sectors or directions were again abolished, and 
co-ordination of operations by different fronts was accomplished by the ap- 
pointment of Stavka (Headquarters) plenipotentiaries whenever necessary. 
The establishment of a Supreme Command Headquarters also entailed a 
reorganization of the People’s Commissariat for Defence, which had acquired 
a different significance under war conditions. A number of departments, such 
as the Chief Directorate for Raising and Replenishing Red Army Troops, the 
Chief Directorate for Defence Construction, and some others, were newly 
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created, and other departments, already in existence—such as the Directorate 
of Red Army Intelligence—were raised to the rank of chief directorates. 
Intelligence was generally in such a desolate state that the People’s Commissar 
for Intelligence, Peresypkin, also assumed the duties of Head of the Chief 
Directorate of Red Army Intelligence.” There was a tendency to appoint to 
the top positions of the chief directorates of the commissariats, of army 
services, and of specialized branches persons with an extended decision- 
making authority. The post of Chief of Red Army Artillery was revived; the 
Chief Directorate of Artillery in the People’s Commissariat came under him. 
There was a Chief of Engineering Troops and a Chief of Guards Mortar 
Troops. Guards mortars or rocket mortars were the BM-!3 salvo-launchets, 
also known as ‘Katyushas’ or ‘Stalin organ-pipes’. These first went into action 
at Orsha on 14 July. Simultaneously the post of Commander of Red Army Air 
Forces was created, and the air-force staff now detached from the Chief 
Directorate of Air Forces in the People’s Commissariat placed under his 
command. The troops of the country’s air defences were placed under a 
separate commander and, for this purpose, removed from the direct control of 
military districts and fronts. The airborne troops were also given an indepen- 
dent commander. The Red Army’s rear-area organization was also completely 
restructured, Lieutenant-General Khrulev of the administrative branch was 
appointed Chief of Rear Areas and of Rear Services with extensive full powers, 
and simultaneously placed in charge of the newly created Chief Directorate of 
Rear Areas." Security in the rear areas against plots by the enemy or by anti- 
Soviet resistance activists was entrusted to the special troops of the People’s 
Commissariat of the Interior (NKVD}. 

It was not only the central command apparatus of the Soviet forces that 
underwent fundamental reorganization. The grave setbacks of the initial phase 
of the war also called for changes in the organization of the field army. The 
price was now being paid for the liquidation by Stalin of the most experienced 
military leaders and his lack of interest in the development of suitable means 
of communication. The front commands were not up to their tasks; the fronts, 
therefore, had to be reduced in size and their number increased. In December 
1941, instead of the earlier five, there now existed nine active Fronts: Karelian 
Front, Leningrad Front, Volkhov Front, North-west Front, Kalinin Front, 
Western Front, South-west Front, Southern Front, and Transcaucasus Front. 
In July 1941 the lack of senior officers and communications equipment and the 
heavy losses of artillery pieces and engineering material were major reasons for 
the abolition of the rifle corps as intermediate command levels between armies 
and divisions. This, however, did not overcome the difficulties in the com- 
munication field.?? Most of the rifle divisions were thenceforth placed directly 
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under the armies, whose number was simultaneously increased. A beginning 
was also made in the process of considerably reducing the combat strength of 
rifie divisions; the personnel and material thereby released served to establish 
new units. The mechanized corps, set up as recently as July 1q40 on the basis 
of the lessons of the German campaign in France, had similarly to be abol- 
ished ‘to facilitate command’ and also because of a lack of tanks and motor- 
vehicles. In their place armoured divisions with a reduced number of tanks 
were established, as well as armoured brigades and tank battalions. To in- 
crease the manceuvrability of the Soviet forces a large number of smailer 
cavalry divisions were set up, even though the disadvantages of cavalry forma- 
tions in modern war were being fully realized. The rapid advance of the 
German forces into the interior of the country urgently demanded an inten- 
sified construction of fortifications and defensive positions. To this end no 
fewer than nine independent engineering armies were created by the end of 
the year under the new Chief Directorate for Defence Construction. In the big 
cities, such as Moscow, Leningrad, Smolensk, Kiev, Odessa, and Sevastopol, 
detachments composed of civilians wére created under the old title of 
‘narodnoe opolchenie’ [People’s Army, used in 1812]. 

Apart from the reorganization of the Soviet fighting forces, Headquarters 
turned its particular attention to efforts to replace the enormous losses suf- 
fered at the front by raising immediate strategic reserves in the interior of the 
country. Under the mobilization decree of the Supreme Soviet Praesidium of 
22 June 1941 all persons of the 1905-18 classes liable for active service were 
called to the colours in the military districts—with the exception of the Central 
Asian, the Trans-Baikal, and the Far Eastern Military Districts. All male 
Soviet citizens from 16 to 50 who were not yet called up were, under special 
resolutions of the State Committee for Defence, obliged to undergo 
premilitary training; this was to ensure a sufficient pool of military man- 
power.) Although there was probably a sufficient supply of men fit for active 
service, a painful shortage of qualified officers soon emerged. This was only 
partly mitigated by the call-up of 65,000 reserve officers. In order to meet the 
vast officer requirements of the Red Army and the Red Fleet, the training 
period in the military academies and officers’ schools had to be cut drastically. 
The state of training, especially of subalterns, many of whom had only at- 
tended three or four months of improvised courses, soon turned out to be 
inadequate. Even though the establishment of new units was causing great 
difficulties because of the continuing shortage of officers, it was nevertheless 
possible, between 22 June and 31 December 1941, to raise no fewer than 286 
new rifle divisions (including 24 ‘People’s Army’ divisions), 22 further rifle 
divisions formed from other service branches, 159 rifle brigades, and a large 
number of artillery regiments, independent armoured brigades, and tank 
battalions.** During that period some of the forces—altogether 97 divisions— 
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were also withdrawn from heartland military districts, the Far East, 
Transcaucasia, and Central Asia and transferred to the European theatre of 
war. The newly established units, and those brought in from the eastern and 
southern parts of the USSR, were intended primarily to shore up the tottering 
front lines, build up deeply echeloned defences along the threatened sectors, 
and create some reserves for counter-attacks (at that time still limited). Simul 
taneously, Headquarters began, under conditions of greatest secrecy in the 
interior of the country, to establish reserve armies which, at the right time, 
would Jaunch a counter-offensive. This was entirely in line with the demands 
made in the past by Tukhachevskiy and others.?> The Headquarters reserves 
also included ‘cannon and howitzer regiments, anti-tank regiments formed to 
replace the cumbersome anti-tank brigades, guards mortar regiments and 
battalions, communication troops, and other specialized units and indepen- 
dent detachments. These reserves partly consisted of forces which, like the 
artillery regiments of the dissolved corps, had been eliminated from the front- 
line troops. Bomber and fighter units also had their fleets of aircraft reduced, 
to allow the forces thus freed to be used for independent missions. The 
immediate formation of extensive strategic reserves” regardless of the difficult 
situation at the fronts certainly testifies to the far-sightedness of Headquarters 
and was to bear fruit even before the end of the year. 


3. THE ‘FATHERLAND War’: FIGHT AGAINST DISINTEGRATION 
MOBILIZATION OF MATERIAL AND MANPOWER RESERVES 


On 22 June 1941 there occurred more than the immediate break-up of cche- 
sion between the Soviet forces deployed on the country’s western frontier. The 
accepted theory of war, according to which the sole task of the forces of the 
Red Army was to attack a potential aggressor and, after the annihilation of the 
enemy forces, carry the war into the territory of the opponent, had also been 
completely discredited. Soon after the opening of the German attack, Red 
Army officers and headquarter staffs at all levels, up to the command agencies 
of the general staff and the People’s Commissariat for Defence, were in a state 
of almost total disruption.?? As for the troops which had to stand up to the 
assault of the enemy, there were countless instances of stubborn resistance and 
self-sacrificing gallantry. The Germans soon discovered that they were facing 
a different adversary from the kind they had met in earlier campaigns. The 
overwhelming impression during the first few weeks and months of the war, 
however, was notso much of the combat performance of the individual Soviet 
soldier as of a determination which acquired colossal scale. For years the main 
emphasis in the political training of every Red Army man had been on turning 
him into ‘a fighter boundlessly devoted to his socialist homeland’, on injecting 
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him with a ‘sense of high responsibility . . . for the task entrusted to him in the 
defence of his socialist homeland’, ‘Soviet patriotism’, ‘high morale, outstand- 
ing perseverance, valour, and heroism’. Every Soviet soldier had been condi- 
tioned, in fulfiment of his ‘sacred duty to defend his socialist fatherland’, to 
fight to the last round, to his last drop of biood.# He had to be victorious or 
die, there was no intermediate. Even Red Army men no Jonger fit for combat 
were forbidden, by Article 58 of the Criminal Code (Ugelovnyj kodeks) of the 
RSFSR and by other regulations for service within the country, to let them- 
selves be taken prisoner by the enemy.”? Being taken prisoner always counted 
as desertion and treason; the Red Army was the only force in the world which 
had made such action severely punishable. Thus, after the Soviet—Finnish war 
of 1939-40 all Red Army men who had fallen into enemy hands were, on their 
return from captivity, deported under strict guard and were never seen again, 
After the Second World War all Red Army military personnel who had been 
prisoners of war in Germany were similarly regarded as enemies of the people 
and traitors to their country, regardless of whether they had gone into captivity 
of their own free will or, like Major Gavrilov, the defender of the citadel of 
Brest, fallen into enemy hands severely wounded and incapable of combat. All 
of them without exception disappeared in concentration camps after the war 
or underwent serious harassment." As the Soviet state found it impossible to 
accept that Revolutionary soldiers of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army 
would surrender to the class enemy, the Soviet government as early as 1917 no 
longer regarded itself as a signatory of the Hague Convention on Land 
Warfare, and in 1929 refused to sign the Geneva Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Prionsers of War. As a matter of principle it took no interest in the fate 
of its servicemen in enemy hands; indeed there is evidence that it not only 
omitted to do anything that might have alleviated the situation of these 
prisoners, but whenever possible endeavoured, through agents in the POW 
camps, to make their lot even harder by provoking reprisals by the detaining 
power,?! 

It is against the background of this fundamental attitude to its prisoners of 
war that the Soviet government’s note of 17 July 1941 should be viewed. In 
that note it announced that, on condition of reciprocity, it would consider 
itself bound by the rules of the Hague Convention. But what interest could the 
Soviet government have had in ensuring the protection and privileges of 
the 1907 Hague Convention for Soviet servicemen in enemy captivity when, at 
the same time, it had given orders that they were to be ‘annihilated with all 
means’ as ‘deserters’ and ‘traitors’. As Tolstoy correctly observes, ‘this “offer” 


4 Istoriia Veltkoj Otecestvennos vajny, i. 465-6; Nekritsch and Grigorenko, Genickschuf, 244. 

*® Text of Article 58 in Fricke, Politik und Justiz in der DDR, 106 ff. See Solzhenytsin, The Gulag 
Archipelago, 235; Popel’, Tanki, 395-6; Hoffmann, Diutsche und Kelmyken, 86; id., Ostlegionen, 77; 
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was patently a blind’. This is, further confirmed by the fact that the Soviet 
government refused to implement the most important provision of that con- 
vention and, despite repeated demands both from the International Red Cross 
and the Axis powers, as well as from the Western powers, never reverted to the 
issue. Red Cross representatives, who ceaselessly tried to visit Moscow in 
person to clear up assumed differences of opinion, were, regardless of their 
distinguished supporters, invariably refused entry.” 

To judge by official records, the fighting forces of the Soviet Union at the 
beginning of the German-—Soviet war were imbued with self-confidence and 
regarded themselves as invincible. The myth of the unshakeable morale of the 
Soviet warriors and their invincibility later continued to be a solid component 
of Soviet historiography of the ‘Great Fatherland War’. “The forces of the Red 
Army and Fleet’, a history of the armed forces published on their fiftieth 
anniversary still maintained, ‘were tempered like steel in a moral and political 
respect, and boundlessly devoted to their socialist homeland.’ In actual fact, 
despite all political indoctrination and the threat of punishment, millions of 
Red Army men, including members of the Communist Party, ceased to resist 
even during the first few months of the war. The officers, political officials, and 
troops of the Red Army, manceuvred as they had been by their leaders into a 
hopeless situation, swept into the vortex of disorganized retreat, and, worn 
down in battles of encirclement, frequently no longer thought of resistance but 
sutrendered in vast numbers. 

That, given the Soviet doctrine, was a monstrous occurrence. It triggered 
special measures on the part of the Soviet leadership, which—though largely 
passed over in silence in the Soviet literature—call for discussion in detail. 
Papers captured by the German troops throw light on the Soviet reaction. An 
eloquent document in this respect is Order No. 001919, issued on 16 July 1941 
by Supreme Command Headquarters and signed by Stalin, as People’s Com- 
missar for the Defence of the USSR, and Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the 
Red Army General Staff.34 This stated: ‘On all fronts there are numerous 
elements which actually run up to meet the enemy, and on the first contact 
throw down their weapons, drawing others with them . . . while the number of 


» Tolstoy, Vietivts of Yalta, 33 ff., 438; Hoffmann, Wiassow-Armee, 135 ff. The assertion by 
Streit, Keine Kameraden, 225 ff, that the Soviet government had genuinely tried to make the 
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prisoners on both sides on principles of humanity’, and that these efforts had failed solely because 
of Germany’s refusal, reveals ignorance of the true state of affairs and a misreading of the methods 
of Stalinism. The fact that the Soviet government was never really interested in keeping to the 
conventions on prisoners of war is unambiguously proved by the Rapport du Comite International 
de la Crotx-Rouge, i. 419-53 (esp. pp. 422-3, 436, 440-3, 446—8, 453). See also Dallin, German 
Rule, 420, This fact cannot be expunged by the quotation of German documents which have long 
been known. For a total misinterpretation of the Soviet Note of 17 July 1941 see also Jacobsen, 
‘Kommissarbefehl’, §92—3, and Streim, Die Behandlung soujetischer Knegsgefangener, 33-4. See 
also Harriman to Byrnes, tf June 1945, PRUS (1945), ¥. 1097. 
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steadfast commanders and commissars is not very great.’ Order No. 0116 of 
the Pelitical Directorate of the North-west Front, of 20 July 1941,5 drew 
attention to a directive issued on 15 July by Stalin and the head of the Political 
Chief Directorate of the Red Army, Army Commissar (ist rank} Mekhlis, to 
the effect that ‘among the persons called up in the western regions of the 
Ukraine and Belorussia, as well as among the persons called up in Moldavia, 
the Bukovina, and the Baltic regions, a large number of traitors has been found 
to exist.’ This was confirmed also by the testimony of General Romanov, the 
captured commander of 172nd Rifle Division.3* 

Particularly alarming was the fact that the collapse of morale was evident 
even among political activists or the Communists in the forces. Directive No. 
81 of Army Commissar Mekhlis, dated 15 July 1941,37 contained the following 
passage 


Many members of the political agencies and deputies of commanding officers prefer to 
lounge about at headquarters, rarely visit their units, scarcely attempt to combat 
instances of unsatisfactory organization, confusion, panic, and indisciptine, or fight the 
criminal decline in vigilance. Not infrequently members of the Communist Party and 
the Komsomol [Communist Youth Organization] fail to provide examples of steadfast- 
ness in battle or to take steps against panic-mongers, cowards, or deserters. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy, GOC Troops of the South-western 
Direction, similarly stated in his Order No. § of 16 July 1941 that it had 
‘frequently’ happened ‘that commanding officers and political functionaries 
are forgetting their sacred duty towards the fatherland and vilely breaking their 
oath’. The practical effects of the demoralization of the forces is revealed also 
in documents from the South-west Front, consisting of Fifth, Thirty-seventh, 
Twenty-sixth, Thirty-eighth, and Fortieth Armies. According to a statement 
of losses compiled by Major-General Tupikov, Head of the Chief Directorate 
for the Raising and Replenishment of Red Army Trocps,** the South-west 
Front reported 726 soldiers taken prisoner between 22 June and 3! August 
1941. A further 80,205, however, were recorded as missing in action—in other 
words they too had been separated from their units and had, for the most part, 
fallen into German hands. It is significant that, in addition to those losses and 
the figures of men killed, wounded, and sick, there were 14,593 men reported 
missing ‘for other reasons’. It would probably be correct to assume that these 
soldiers had been shot or at least arrested by the blocking units set up in the 
meantime or by NKVD troops. During the same period the troops of the 


3% Order of the Political Directorate of the North-west Front No. 0:16 (Directive of the 
People’s Commissar for War, Stalin), 20 July 1941, ibid. 
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South-west Front captured only 62 German officers and 626 NCOs and men. 
The ‘Order to the Troops of the South-west Front’, No. 41, signed by 
Colonel-General Kirponos, GOC South-west Front, by Major-General 
Tupikov, its chief of staff, and by Member of the War Council Burmistenko, 
complained that officers and commissars did not act with appropriate severity 
in the ‘shameful instances of desertion or absence without leave from their 
units’. During the period 10-20 August 1941 the 289th Rifle Division alone 
reported 76.9 per cent of its personnel missing; in 264th Rifle Division the 
figure was 74.6 per cent, and in 160th Rifle Division 70.2 per cent. ‘Even more 
alarming’ was the fact that among those missing from 289th and 227th Rifle 
Divisions were 189 and 50 officers respectively. According to a report by the 
commander of the NK VD troops in the rear area of the South-west Front,” 
18,156 men of Fifth Army, 7,376 men of Twenty-sixth Army (including 31 
senior and 224 other officers), 968 men of Thirty-seventh Army (including 36 
officers), 796 men of Thirty-eighth Army, and 513 men of Sixth Army (includ- 
ing I senior and 21 other officers) were ‘detained’ between 5 July and 1 
September 1941. Report No. 00134 of the War Council of Lieutenant-General 
Kostenko’s Twenty-sixth Army, dated 16 September 1941 and addressed to 
the War Council of the South-west Front,‘ similarly referred to dispropor- 
tionate losses ‘not justified by combat operations’ in its 301st Rifle Division; 
these were due to ‘runaways’, ‘deserters’, and ‘traitors to the fatherland’. 
Among men whose homes were on the western side of the Dnieper there had 
been a downright ‘mass mood imbued with a wish not to fight but . . . to run 
off home. The same mood was observed also among some . . . of the reserve 
officers.’ Although Colonel Sokolov, the divisional commander, and Regj- 
mental Commissar Nikolaev, the divisional commissar, had been given a ‘final 
warning’, and although a number of unit commanders, officers, and commis- 
sars had been executed by firing-squad or otherwise punished, the War Coun- 
cil found itself compelled to report that, because of the collapse of the men’s 
morale, the division was ‘not fit for action at the present moment’. 

In order to stem this spreading disintegration, which was threatening to 
paralyse the striking power of the Red Army, an attempt was made to intensify 
political propaganda through a reorganization of the party-political apparatus 
in the forces. As was first done on 8 May 1937, at the time of the great purge, 
a separation of command was introduced. To this end the military command 
posts, i.e. the unit commanders at all levels, were stripped of their political 
duties and the entire party-political guidance of the forces placed in the hands 
of war commissars, reintroduced into the Red Army on 16 July 1941 and into 
the Soviet navy on 20 July 1941. In all corps, divisions, regiments, staffs, 
military training establishments, and other armed-forces institutions the war 
commissars, abolished as recently as 12 August 1940, were reintroduced, and 
in all companies, batteries, and squadrons political guides, were reintroduced 
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with the same functions. There were war commissars also in the technical 
sections of tank battalions and artillery battalions, and in the battalions of rifle 
divisions from December 1941. Although the Soviet interpretation of this 
reorganization of the Party apparatus describes it as ‘an extraordinary measure 
made necessary by specific and complex circumstances’, it firmly disputes that 
it was due to any kind of ‘rhistrust of the officers in the forces’.4? The demand 
for ‘amicable co-operation between unit commander and commissar in 
strengthening the combat capacity of the troops’ did not, however, prevent 
numerous difficulties from arising—as indeed had been the case between 1937 
and 1940.4 Even though ‘any supervision of the unit commanders’ activities 
by the commissars, as practised during the period of foreign military interven- 
tion and the civil war, [was to be] totally ruled out’, the work of the commis- 
sars and politruks [political-guidance officers], in line with Lenin’s demands, 
was bound to amount in practice to supervision. In point of fact, a divisional 
commander could not, even in operational and tactical matters, make a 
decision on his own. Orders by a unit commander not countersigned by a 
commissar—who represented the ‘Party and government within the Red 
Army’—were invalid. Orders by a commissar, on the other hand, were valid 
even without the counter-signature of the unit commander and had to be 
obeyed. Alongside the commissar, the head of the Special NKVD Detachment 
also enjoyed unlimited authority. He was entitled to be present at all official 
discussions and have access to all files, he had his confidants everywhere, and 
he could detain any officer—including the divistonal commander-—or soldier 
and order him to be shot.4 “The NKVD is a terrible body which can destroy 
any of us at any moment,’ declared General Muzychenko, GOC Sixth Army, 
captured near Uman.** This also explains the statement made under interrog- 
ation by Lieutenant-General Lukin, the captured GOC Nineteenth Army, 
who, on the basis of his personal experience, stated than an army commander 
was no longer capable ‘of any independent step. He is surrounded by commis- 
sars, narks, and his War Council... Even generals are spied upon by narks, 
the regimental commanders too, etc.’ If any proof were needed that the real 
reason for the reorganization of the Red Army was mistrust, then this is 
supplied by the text of the orders of the People’s Commissar for Defence and 
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other senior command authorities, as well as by the fact that it was necessary 
to take the most severe reprisals against military commanders all the way up to 
general officers commanding armies. 

The re-establishment of the Institute of War Commissars and Political 
Guides and, on 17 July 1941, the simultaneous reorganization of the former 
Chief Directorate for Political Propaganda into a Political Chief Directorate of 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army under Mekhlis, the creation of Political 
Directorates at front level, and of Political Departments at army, corps, and 
divisional level, gave rise to the development of ‘mass political propaganda’ by 
way of talks, lectures, lessons, and ‘meetings’ in the units. This, however, was 
only one aspect of the programme for the consolidation of the fighting morale 
of the Red Army. Another aspect was the Draconian severity, which it was 
hoped would have a deterrent effect. In his speech of 3 July 1941 Stalin had 
prociaimed a ‘merciless fight’ against all ‘disorganizers of the hinterland, 
deserters, panic-mongers, and disseminators of ramours’.“ This was followed 
by a whole string of orders and directives implementing his demands. Marshal 
of the Soviet Union Budennyy, for instance, in his Order No. 5 of 16 July 
demanded that such elements be ‘liquidated on the spot... To settle accounts 
with cowards, panic-mongers, and deserters and to restore discipline is our 
most sacred duty.’ 

The directive of Stalin and Mekhlis dated 15 July 1941 (see above at n. 35) 
ordered that all units should be purged of unreliable elements. Particular 
distrust was henceforth focused on those Soviet ‘officers, political guides, and 
Red Army men’ whose units had been encircled and routed at the front and 
who, instead of taking advantage of the situation and allowing themselves to 
be taken prisoner, had fought their way back to their own forces from behind 
enemy lines, often exposed to hardship and danger. In order to prevent ‘spies 
and White Guardists penetrating into command personnel escaping from 
some encirclement’, these men were subjected to strict checks by the Special 
Detachments of the NKVD. According to Major-General Grigorenko,*? these 
‘encirclees’ were ‘welcomed with an execution order . . . by way of settling 
accounts with the traitors who had opened the front to the enemy’: 


Those shot included soldiers and officers, members of the supply services, infantry~ 
men, airmen who had lost their machines, tank crews who had miraculously saved 
themselves from their blazing tanks, and gunners who had personally dragged their 
already useless artillery pieces without ammunition for hundreds of kilometres. And 
the following day those who shot them dead might find themselves in an enemy pocket 
and could expect the same fate as the men they executed the day before. 


Only the absence of a cohesive front and the collapse of systematic leadership, 
according to Grigorenko, had saved ‘hundreds of thousands’ from senseless 
mass extermination. To support the NKVD troops in the performance of such 
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tasks, Order No. oo01919 of Supreme Command Headquarters, dated 16 July 
1941, envisaged the establishment within each division of so-called blocking 
detachments of especially reliable officers, political officials, and soldiers in 
battalion strength.* The blocking detachments were employed in the rear of 
the divisions, roughly along the line of the artillery positions, with orders to 
prevent by force of arms any unauthorized retreat of front-line troops and to 
shoot all cowards and deserters trying to escape from the battle. On 14 July 
1941 Headquarters had, moreover, notified all generals commanding the 
fronts, as well as all officers, political officials, and troops, that loss of a weapon 
on the battlefield represented a serious violation of the military oath and would 
be punished accodingly. 

Mistrust,*? combined with an attempt to conceal the real reasons and his 
own responsibility for the collapse of the fronts, had induced Stalin ever since 
early July I941 to make an example of the Western Front, encircled at 
Bialystok and Minsk and by then largely shattered. On his instruction Army 
General Paviov, GOC western Front, together with General Klimovskikh, its 
chief of staff, General Semenov, chief of the operations department, General 
Grigoryev, commanding the communications troops, General Klich, the artil- 
lery commander, and other generals on the staff of the front, were tried by 
court martial, sentenced to death, and shot.* It seems that Zhukov, chief of 
the Red Army General Staff, who had a share in the responsibility for the 
desolate situation of the Western Front, was not entirely unconnected with 
this. Elsewhere too senior field officers were ‘accused of treason and physically 
liquidated’s' because of alleged mistakes ‘which sometimes were not even 
matters within their power’. This applied Major-General Korobkov, GOC 
Fourth Army of the Western Front, Major-General Kosobutskiy, command- 
ing the 41st Rifle Corps of the North-west Front, Major-General Selikhov, 
commanding 60th Mountain Rifle Division of the Southern Front, Major- 
General Galaktionov, commanding z0th Rifle Division, and other senior 
officers.5* Lieutenant-General Rychagov, Head of the Chief Directorate of the 
Red Army Air Forces, was shot because, quite unjustly he was held solely 
responsible for the heavy losses of aircraft at the beginning of the war.%3 The 
reprisals, initially still somewhat arbitrary, were given a solid basis by Order 
No. 270 of Supreme Command Headquarters, dated 16 August 1941," which 
was notified down to company level and equivalent units, and read out to all 
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Red Army servicemen. This fateful document, signed by Stalin in his capacity 
of Chairman of the State Defence Committee, by Molotov as his deputy, and 
by Marshals of the Soviet Union Budennyy, Voroshilov, Timoshenko, 
Shaposhnikov, and Army General Zhukov deserves special attention as an 
indication of the thinking and methods of the Soviet leadership. In it Lieuten- 
ant-General Kachalov, GOC Twenty-eighth Army of the Western Front, 
Lieutenant-General Ponedelin, GOC Twelfth Army of the South-west Front, 
and Major-General Kirillov, commanding the 13th Rifle Corps, were branded 
cowards, renegades, and criminals for having been encircled by the Germans 
and, together with some of their troops, taken prisoner. As for Lieutenant- 
General Kachatov, there was not the slightest doubt in Moscow that he had in 
fact been killed in action near Rostavl. His memory was merely besmirched for 
the sake of political capital.ss The members of the War Council, the political 
officers, and the members of the Special NK VD Detachments, who had made 
no attempt to prevent the capture of the commanding officers or their units, 
were themselves accused of ‘despicable cowardice’ for ‘displaying unallowed 
dejection’. An end was to be put to such a state of affairs: all ‘cowards and 
deserters’ were to be liquidated in future. Alf members of the Red Army were 
once more enjoined to ‘fight self-sacrificingly to the last possible moment’ in 
all conditions, and especially in encirclement; ‘officers and political officials 
ripping off their insignia of rank in battle and escaping to the rear, or surren- 
dering to the enemy’ were to be ‘shot on the spot’ as ‘wicked deserters’ and 
‘traitors to the fatherland’. Henceforward superiors had to watch their subor- 
dinates closely, and subordinates their superiors; every one of them was 
obliged ‘to liquidate by every means on the ground or from the air’ any Soviet 
servicemen who preferred going into captivity. There was no shrinking even 
from the most extreme measures in the struggle against disintegration: this 
was made clear by Order No. 270, which threatened to hold culprits’ families 
responsible. Accordingly, the families of officers and politicalofficials who had 
become prisoners of war were to be arrested as ‘next-of-kin of deserters’; 
families of Red Army men in captivity were to lose ali state support or 
assistance. The rigorous manner in which these rules were applied is shown 
by Order No. 0008 of 5 October 1941, addressed to the troops of the 
Leningrad Front.** Basing itself on Article 58, section 1, of the Penal Code of 
the RSFSR, it threatened Red Army men that, if they went into enemy 
captivity, the members of their families would be arrested and handed over to 
the courts. Application of the principle of family liability emerges also 
from captured documents of the Chief Military Prosecutor’s Office of the 
USSR.57 

Despite the Draconian countermeasures, there was no stopping a further 
growth in the number of prisoners of war. In the encirclement battles of 
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Bialystok, Minsk, Smolensk, Uman, Kiev, Bryansk, and Vyazma alone, i.e. up 
to 18 October 1941, some 2,053,000 Soviet soldiers had been taken prisoner. 
Altogether, some 1.5 million Red Army men had surrendered by mid-August 
1941, and over 3 million by mid-October 1941—almost ten times the figure of 
378,000 men missing in action admitted by Stalin in his speech on 6 November 
1941, on the eve of the twenty-fourth anniversary of the October Revolution.* 
By the end of 1941 some 3.8 million Soviet servicemen had fallen into German 
hands,** and by the end of the war the total was approximately §.25 million, an 
order of magnitude indirectly confirmed by the Party daily Pravda.© Even as 
late as 1944-45 one in every sixteen Soviet prisoners of war was a deserter, 
whereas during the same period 4,692 American, British, or French soldiers 
had to be captured before a single deserter was found. In other words, there 
were 330 Soviet deserters to every one deserter from the armies of the Western 
powers. As for the German side, in December 1941 it was an ‘extremely rare’ 
event, speciaJly mentioned by Marshal of the Soviet Union Yeremenko," that 
the German Lieutenant Konrad with remnants of his company laid down his 
arms in a hopeless situation and let himself be taken prisoner. Even that 
instance was thought to be a sign of a decline of morale among the German 
troops. The vast number of Soviet servicemen who, in violation of their 
military duty vis-a-vis the Soviet regime, went into German captivity or 
deserted to the Germans cannot be explained by any concatenation of acci- 
dents. It is equally impossible to label 3.8 million generals, officers, political 
officials, and Red Army soldiers as criminals and traitors. The sheer order of 
magnitude suggests that there must have been deeper, undoubtedly political, 
reasons. That there was widespread irritation and dissatisfaction with the 
regime at the time of the German attack on the Soviet Union was confirmed 
by the attitude of the civilian population in the parts of the country occupied 
by German troops. It was, of course, hardly surprising that the overwhelming 
majority of the population in the recently annexed Baltic States, as well as in 
the Polish and Romanian territories, continued to feel bitter hostility towards 
their new government. In those areas the German troops were generally 
welcomed, and many inhabitants spontaneously offered them their assistance. 
According to official German estimates, about 75 per cent of Balts and 
Ukrainians ‘sincerely’ welcomed the Wehrmacht ‘as liberators’.™: In the old 
Soviet regions the mood was admittedly more reserved, and there was also, as 
arule, a difference between the friendlier rural inhabitants and the rather more 
pro-Soviet urban population. On the whole, however, the German forces not 
infrequently met with a benevolent welcome even in the old areas of the Soviet 
Union, while by contrast the civilian population—as Major Shabalin, Head of 
the Special Detachment of the NKVD with Fiftieth Army, confided to his 
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diary on’ 12 October ro41%—at times was ‘not very friendly’ to Russian 
military personnel: “This will have to be remembered!’ A person familiar with 
the situation, Herwarth von Bittenfeld—formerly legation secretary at the 
German embassy in Moscow, adjutant during the war to the General of 
Volunteer Fotmations, and later ambassador, state secretary, and head of the 
office of the Federal President—summed up these phenomena as follows: 


At the beginning of the eastern campaign the German troops were hailed as liberators 
by the majority of the Soviet population. The Soviet citizens were in no way afraid of 
the Germans. The inhabitants remained in their villages and towns, making no attempt 
to escape from the German invaders. Efforts by the Soviet administration to evacuate 
the population from areas threatened by the Germans were disregarded, and they 
mostly ended in failure . .. Orders by the Soviet government to destroy the harvest and 
all stores were disobeyed. The peasants did all they could to prevent their cattle being 
driven away. Stalin’s order to leave the occupied territories to the Germans as scorched 


earth were regarded as an act of desperation which only served to intensify hatred of the 
dictator. 


But even if the local population, as occasionally happened, displayed no more 
than a passive attitude, this still ran counter to the official doctrine. After all, 
there was the unassailable principle that Soviet society represented a ‘moral 
and political unity’, that the nations of the Soviet Union were linked to one 
another in ‘unbreakable friendship’, that every Soviet citizen was inspired by 
‘self-sacrificing patriotism’, and that the ‘entire Soviet people’ was rallying in 
‘boundless devotion’ to the Communist Party. 

This instability of domestic conditions in the Soviet Unie as reflected in 
the behaviour of a large part of Red Army troops and civilians vis-a-vis the 
German invaders, has its explanation in the public’s experience of Soviet rule 
during the Stalin era. Forcible collectivization of agriculture, with its concomi- 
tant features of artificially created famines and reprisals, in the course of which 
millions of farmers denounced as ‘kulaks’ [wealthy peasants] were driven into 
misery or, as Stalin stated to Churchill in 1941, ‘beaten to death’, ruthless 
industrialization, the paranoia of the great purge, and the wbiquitous system of 
the NKVD and the concentration camps—all these had left deep scars on the 
public’s memory. Scarcely a family was left untouched.*s Given that basic 
attitude, there was little doubt—even in the sceptical judgement of Dallin*— 
that ‘a skilful effort to win over the population, civilian or military, to oppose 
the Soviet regime, could have yielded substantial, and during the first months 
of the war perhaps decisive, results’. There is evidence that, at the beginning 
of the war, Stalin feared nothing more than the establishment of a Russian 


‘ Diary of NKVBD Maj. Shabalin, Head of the Special NKVD Detachment with the Fiftieth 
Army, BA-MA RH 1g IL/125. 

% Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Russian Volunteers, « (privately owned). 

“ Lewytzkyj, Die rote Inquisition, 111 ff. 

 Dailin, German Rule, 65; see also on the following passages Chol’ mston-Smyslovskij, 
Izbrannye stat’l, 16-40. 
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counter-government on the German side, and hence an immediate transform- 
anon ofa defensive war against a foreign enemy into a civil war threatening his 
regime. The subsequent Jeaders of General Vlasov’s Russian Liberation 
Movement, who were exceedingly well informed on the mood and conditions 
inside the Soviet Union, invariably emphasized that in that case the founda- 
tions of the Red Army and the Soviet state could have been shaken from 
within, That Stalin managed fairly soon to overcome this initial insecurity was 
due primarily to the fact that, contrary to propaganda statements about an 
alleged campaign of liberation, Hitler from the outset waged his war for the 
purpose of territorial expansion, colonial oppression, and exploitation, in 
order, as he put it, to turn Russia into a ‘German India’.*7 Soon the Soviet 
government had convincing arguments available to persuade Russians, 
Ukrainians, and Belorussians—tess so the minorities on the periphery—of the 
need for resolute struggle against the foreign invaders. Even at the time of 
Stalingrad, when political co-operation with the Russian population had long 
become a requirement for the German forces’ self-preservation, all a leading 
article in the Party daily Pravda had to do—as Goebbels himself com- 
plained®*—was to quote from Deuzsche Ukrainische Zeitung in order to demon- 
strate the Germans’ intentions of exploitation and enslavement. 

Disastrous for the reputation of the Germans, even in the first phase of the 
war, were the mass murders of the Jewish section of the population by 
the special squads of the Security Police and the SD (the security service of the 
SS) and the execution of political commissars, who very often represented the 
educated element in the Red Army” and whose duties included the welfare of 
Red Army men, as well as, more particularly, mitigation of the inhuman 
conditions in which Soviet soldiers in German captivity were kept. As early as 
2t October and 2 December 1941 the quartermaster-general in the Army 
General Staff had laid down, for ‘ail Russian prisoners of war in the occupied 
Russian territory, including the region of Wehrmacht commanders Ukraine 
and Ostland, in the Government-General, in Norway, and in Romania’, food 
rations at an entirely adequate level; it seems, however, that these rations— 
if only because of the collapse of the transport systern in the east—were not in 
fact issued, except in rare cases. There is evidence that they were issued in the 
Crimea and the army rear-area North. There is no doubt that the fate of the 
prisoners of war was at times exacerbated by political blindness and human 
indifference. Certainly the fact that, during autumn and winter 194!-2, an 

* Picker, Hizler’s Table Talk, 24. "™® The Secret Conferences of Dr. Gocbbels, 319. 

Interrogation of Maj.-Gen. Sotenskiy, Fifth Army commander of artillery, VAA. beim AOK 
2, Lt. Count Bossi-Fedrigotti, Report No. 24, 28 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 1g II/123. 

® The conclusions drawn in Streit’s dissertation Keine Kanteraden, 137 ff., are factually without 
foundation and are indeed disproved by the contents of the tables and data in that study. His 
attempt to connect the quartermaster-general, just because of his instructions on the food rations 
of prisoners of war, with Hitler’s ‘policy of extermination’ in the east is not justified in any way. 
The rations approved for Soviet prisoners of war by the quartermaster-general in the Army 


General Staff were adequate and in fact higher than those of the German population even years 
after the conclusion of the Second World War: see Hoffmann, Osélegionen, 83 ff., 178. 
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exceedingly large number of Soviet soldiers—those who had not been pre- 
pared to fight to the last drop of blood ‘for the Soviet homeland, the Party and 
government, and for Comrade Stalin’, ic. potential allies of Germany— 
perished from starvation, epidemics, or brutality in German captivity? soon 
became common knowledge on the Soviet side. Regardless of how the indi- 
vidual soldier felt about Stalin, ic once more stiffened the Red Army. The 
damage thus done to the reputation of the Germans was never entirely 
undone, even after the spring of 1942, when conditions in the POW camps 
began to improve, or after 1943, when they became tolerable and a start had 
jong been made on building golden bridges for the political officials of the Red 
Army. 

The Soviet government showed some skill in filling the political vacuum and 
exploiting the Germans’ mistakes for their own purposes. A simple but effec- 
tive mass campaign was launched on a vast scale, designed to make the public 
forget their antagonism and rouse the nations of the Soviet Union, and every 


” The frivolous manner in which figures are manipulated in this context is exemplified by 
Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, 197, 279, and Streit, Keine Kameraden, 10, 105, who speak of §.7 
million prisoners of war and 3.3 million dead, of whom, according to Streit, about 600,000 had 
been shot. By contrast, Streim, deputy head of the Central Office of the Land Justice Administra- 
tion in Ludwigsburg, in his book Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kniegsgefangener, 244 f¥., evidently on 
the strength of more accurate information, arrives at the conclusion that of roughly 5.3 million ‘at 
least 2,530,000 Soviet prisoners of war’ had died, including 140,000 who fost their lives through 
separation measures. A critical analysis of the original documents unknown to these authors, and 
of other data and factors, leads one to the resuit that of exactly 5,245,882 prisoners of war some 
2 million had died of starvation and epidemics by the spring of 1942. A few tens of thousands were 
probably executed by the SD, but no precise statement is possible on this point. Roschmann 
actually mentions only 1,680,000 deaths. 

The original document ‘Nachweisung des Verbleibs der sowjetischen Kriegsgefangenen nach 
dem Stand vom 1.5.1941’ [Record of whereabouts of Soviet prisoners of war, as of 1 May 1941], 
Kriegsgef. Org. (Id), BA-MA RH 2/y. 2623, is reproduced by Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, 279, 
as document No. 42 with disfiguring changes. A difference of 280,810 between prisoners of war 
transferred to the OK W area and those actually arrived there is rendered by Jacobsen as ‘perished 
in transit camps or disappeared’. The original document explains that difference by ‘losses in 
transport, counting-errors, and such like’. Indeed, counting-errors probably played a significant 
part. Jacobsen explains the loss of ‘490,441° prisoners of war in the OKH area and ‘539,716 (of 
which 66,694 escapes)’ in the OKW area as follows: ‘Escapes, transfers, to SD (executed)’. The 
original document, however, states for the OKH area ‘other losses (e.g. escapes, transfers to SD, 
to Lw’ and for the OKW area ‘other losses (e.g. transfers to SD, Lw, SS)’. 

There is no mention here of ‘executed’. Neither transfer to the SS, or even to the SD, can be 
simply equated with execution—especially as the entire auxiliary police (‘protection squads’, 
‘order service’, etc.} in the Reich Commissariats Ostland and Ukraine under the sole authority of 
the Reich Leader SS were largely recruited from prisoners of war. The security police and the SD 
also had their own security squads and auxiliary services, such as the 8,000-man ‘Druiina’ 
Brigade, the 20,000-strong Tartar formations in the Crimea, Operation Zeppelin, and others. The 
total strength of ‘protection squads’ under the Reich Leader SS had grown to 300,000 men in 
1942, according to Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 168 ff. 

On the prisoner-of-war problem see also ‘Monatliche Meldung itber Kriegsge- 
fangenenzugang—Februar’ [Monthly report on accretion of prisoners of war—February], OKH/ 
GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwaltung (Qu 4) No. 11/1241/45, 23 Mar. 1945, BA-MA RH 2. 
2623; ‘Kriegsgefangenenlage im Operationsgebiet Ost--Sowjets—Stand 1.2.1945’ {Prisoner- 
of-war situation in operations area east—Soviets—as of 1 Feb. 1945), OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, 
Abt. Kriegsverwaltung (Qu 4) No. II/898/45 geh., 7 Mar. 1945, ibid.; Hoffmann, Wlassow-Annee, 
142 Ff. 
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single Soviet citizen, to mobilize their efforts in the service of a cause which 
Stalin, in his speech of 3 July 1941, had for the first time called a ‘war for the 
defence of the fatherland’. This conflict was described by him not as an 
ordinary war between two armies, but as a just war by the entire ‘Soviet 
people’ against the Hitlerites. Stalin appealed to the Soviet citizens to tum 
their whole country, in alliance with Great Britain, the United States of 
America, and ‘all freedom-loving nations’, into one vast war camp. All mental 
and physical efforts of the Soviet nations were to be placed at the service of the 
struggle against the enemy, and the entire domestic life of the country was to 
be subordinated to the interests of the front. That which in Germany was 
attempted only after the defeat of Stalingrad, and then only half-heartedly— 
the conduct of a ‘total war’—had become reality during the first few days of 
the war by the proclamation of the people’s ‘fatherland war’. Henceforth it was 
no longer a case of attaining the goals of international Communism, but of 
defending ‘our freedom, our honour, our homeland’—in the spirit of Grand 
Duke Alexander Nevskiy, who in 1240 defeated the Swedes on the Neva and 
in 1242 the Order of German Knights 61 Lake Peipus, in the spirit of Grand 
Duke Dmitriy Donskey of Moscow, who in 1380 inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Tartars under Mamay on the Field of Quails, in the spirit of Kuzma 
Minin, the mayor of Nizhniy Novgorod, who, along with Prince Dimitriy 
Pozharskiy, organized a people’s force and in 1612 drove the Poles from 
Moscow, and finally in the spirit of Generals Suvorov and Kutuzov, who had 
successfully fought against Napoleon’s armies. The official slogan “Workers of 
all lands, unitel!’, which until then had adorned every newspaper and every 
official document, was replaced by the slogan ‘Death to the German occu- 
piers!’ Even the Orthodox Church became a welcome ally in this struggle. The 
policy of suppressing it was discontinued, and it began to bless the arms of the 
Red Army.?? 

In order to unite all efforts in the service of the conduct of the war, the State 
Defence Committee (Gosudarstvennyj Komitet Oborony) was established on 
30 June 1941 under Stalin’s direct control.7 Its decisions had to be uncon- 
ditionally obeyed by all Party, state, and military authorities, and by all 
citizens. Simultaneously, new people’s commissariats were created, including 
a separate one for the tank industry and mortar production, as well as numer-~ 
ous new Directorates and Committees for every conceivable area. The State 
Defence Committee, as the supreme agency of national defence, saw its 
principal task as the transformation of the Soviet economy to the requirements 
of the war. Industry, agriculture, and transport had to be entirely reorganized 
and a redistribution had to be carried out of raw materials and foodstuffs. To 
that end current economic plans were suspended, and replaced by already 
prepared economic mobilization plans. These called for an immediate in- 

” Stalin, Greer Vaterlandischer Krieg, 31; Rauch, Geschichte des bolschewistischen RuGland, 
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erease in the production of war material, and for priority allocation of man- 
power, taw materials, and energy to the war industry. However, by the time 
these plans came into force, the transfer of strategic stockpiles to the western 
frontiers of Belorussia and the Ukraine—as ordered by Stalin, Mekhlis, and 
Zhukov-—had already resulted in the loss of major parts of the mobilization 
stocks.’5 Simultaneously, by their advance the Germans also gained possession 
of territories with highly important production facilities, territories where 
before the war 58 per cent of Soviet steel, 71 per cent of pig-iron, and 57 per 
cent of rolling-mill items had been produced. German seizure of the Nikopol 
region soon resulted in the loss to the Soviets of 92 per cent of manganese 
production. In losing the Donets basin, the Rostov coalfields, and the Moscow 
coal basin the Russians lost 63 per cent of their coal extraction. Faced with 
these developments, on 4 July 1941 the State Defence Committee found itself 
compelled to order a new economic mobilization plan to be prepared, based 
predominantly on the industrial capacities of the Volga region, the Urals, 
western Siberia, Kazakhstan, and central Asia. It was intended as a matter of 
urgency to develop this ‘second industrial basis’ into the country’s real arma- 
ments centre.” But before armaments production could be started there, it 
was necessary to reorganize and modernize the foundries in the Urals and 
western Siberia, such as those of Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk, where high- 
quality steels, rolling-mill products, and pipes had not preciously been manu- 
factured. At the same time, new ore deposits had to be opened up and the 
necessary facilities for the extraction of manganese, molybdenum, nickel, zinc, 
etc., set up. The fuel and power industry likewise had to be put on a new basis. 
New power stations had to be built, the capacity of existing ones increased, 
and the transport network improved in every respect. This process of a 
fundamental transformation of existing industrial enterprises in the eastern 
parts of the country, combined with the opening up of new raw-material, fuel, 
and energy sources, was further complicated by the large-scale evacuation of 
industrial equipment from the western and central parts of the Soviet Union. 

In connection with the rapid advance of the German armies, Stalin, in his 
radio address of 3 July 1941, had demanded that ‘all valuable assets’ were to 
be ‘absolutely’ destroyed before they fell into enemy hands. Not only were all 
rolling-stock units, stockpiles of raw materials, and reserves of motor-fuel to 
be destroyed, but also every kilogramme of grain and every domestic animal— 
without any regard for the civilian population, who would be left behind and 
thus doomed to starvation. This was the ‘scorched-earth policy’ which had 
been declared to be the programme in an unpublished directive of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the Council of People’s 
Commissars addressed to Party and state officials on 29 June 1941.7 In towns 
and localities threatened by the enemy destruction on the greatest possible 
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scale was carried out, provided there was still time to do so. Thus, on orders 
of the Supreme Command Headquarters, engineering squads were set up in 
Kharkov under the control of the Chief Directorate for Military Engineering, 
in co-operation with the South-west Front, with the sole task of blowing up or 
mining al! major buildings and houses in the region.*% In the subsequent 
fighting for Moscow the Soviet leadership ordered all inhabited localities in 
the territory of the enemy forces ‘to be totally destroyed’ and the forests set on 
fire in order ‘to drive the Germans out into the frost’. 

Before the destruction of the buildings, however, every effort was to be 
made to save all movable chattels, especially industrial equipment, from 
seizure by the Germans and to transfer them to the eastern regions of the 
country. This evacuation of production facilities from the western regions and 
their reassembly in safe areas—described as ‘relocation’—is presented in 
Soviet histories of the Second World War as one of the greatest economic 
achievements ever, ‘as a magnificent victory of the entire Soviet people and its 
Communist Party’.” Under the direction of a special Evacuation Council, 
headed unti! mid-July 1941 by Kaganovich and thereafter by Shvernik, be- 
tween July and November 1941, in accordance with a strict schedule, no fewer 
than 1,523 industrial enterprises were transported to the east fron the areas 
of Rostov, Kursk, Voronezh, Tula, Moscow, Kalinin, Leningrad, and 
Murmansk. Special importance was attached to the speedy relocation of 
tractor plants, aircraft factories, enterprises for the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, plants of non-ferrous and ferrous metallurgy, and installations of 
the chemica! industry.” Thus in the Ukraine 283, in Belorussia 109, in the 
Moscow region 498, and in the Leningrad region 92 industrial plants of 
economic importance to the Union as a whole were dismantled and trans- 
ferred. Of the 1,523 enterprises which arrived in the eastern part of the 
country, 1,360 were major armaments works. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
evacuated enterprises were directed to the Urals, western Siberia, central Asia, 
and Kazakhstan; the rest went to the central regions of the Soviet Union: 667 
to the Urals, 244 to western Siberia, 78 to eastern Siberia, 308 to central Asia 
and Kazakhstan, and 226 to the Volga region.” The main difficulty about this 
evacuation was the need to carry it out within a short period of time, often over 
vast distances, and occasionally under enemy action. It was impeded also by 
the shortage of transport and the overloading of the railway system; the 
relocation of the industrial plants required no fewer than 1.9 million railway 
wagons. It was not therefore surprising that the industrial equipment fre- 
quently failed to arrive at its destination on time or complete, or that it arrived 
damaged.*} Some evacuated equipment quickly became stuck en route, owing 
to the disorganization of the transport system; thus, the relocation increasingly 
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became a transport problem. Resumption of production at the new locations 
was initially also impeded by the lack of workshops and the necessary trans- 
port connections, inadequate supplies of fuel and power, and not least a 
shortage of skilled labour. Armaments production, having undergone an in- 
crease during the first three months of the war, dropped to a low towards the 
end of the year. 

On the whole, however, the colossal capacity of the Soviet armaments 
industry was refleeted in the fact that a far greater quantity of weapons and war 
material was produced during the six war months of 1941 than during the first 
six months of the year. In the first half of 1941 Soviet factories had produced 
1,800 modern tanks, 3,950 aircraft, 15,600 artillery pieces and mortars, 11,000 
sub-machine-guns and machine-guns, 792,000 rifles and carbines, and 18.8 
million shells. During the second half of the year, despite the loss of highly 
important industrial regions, production amounted to 4,740 tanks, 8,000 air- 
craft, 5§,500 artillery pieces and mortars, 143,000 sub-machine-guns and 
machine-guns, 1.5 million rifles and carbines, and 40.2 million shells. Anti- 
tank rifles were first produced in the second half of the year, reaching a total 
of 18,152.%4 It should be remembered, moerover, that there was not only a 
quantitative increase in the output of tanks and aircraft, but that in the main 
new, more efficient types were being produced. The armaments industry’s 
skill in increasing its output so massively is revealed even more clearly by a 
comparison of its output in r941 and 1942. When Lieutenant-General Lukin, 
GOC Nineteenth Army, was taken prisoner by the Germans in December 
1941, he pointed out to his captors—who had some very inaccurate ideas of 
the capacity of Soviet armaments production—that Soviet industry was vir- 
tually capable of equipping an armoured brigade with 60, or even more, 
modem T-34 and KV tanks each day. In actual fact, tank production in 1942 
increased from 6,542 to 24,445, that of military aircraft from 12,516 to 21,342, 
and that of all types of artillery pieces and mortars from 71,100 to 127,092.%5 If 
one considers that this production came predominantly from the country’s 
second industrial base, one can form an idea of what the Soviet armaments 
industry would have been like if the capacities of the western parts of the 
country had been fully available. 

No less important to national defence than an increase in armaments output 
was an increase in agricultural production. By November 1941 the German 
troops had occupied a territory which, before the war, had produced 38 per 
cent of the Soviet Union’s grain and 84 per cent of its sugar beet. Also within 
those regions were 38 per cent of all Soviet cattle and 60 per cent of pigs. 
Although major efforts had been made to evacuate at least the movable 
chattels of collective and state farms, in particular their grain-stores, livestock, 
and agricultural equipment such as tractors, from the regions threatened by 
the enemy, this transfer had only been partially successful.“ Agricultural 
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production in 1941, compared with the preceding year, declined from 
36,446,000 to 24,298,000t. of grain, from 1,500,000 to 478,000t. of sunflower 
seeds, from 17,355,000 to 1,670,000t.of sugar beet, and from 987,000t. to 
826,000 of meat. This drop in production of foodstuffs and agricultural pro- 
duce continued in a thoroughly alarming manner in 1942. If the nutrition of 
the Red Army and the Soviet Union generally was to be ensured, then 
cropping areas in the eastern parts of the country, especially in the Volga 
region, the Urals, Siberia, central Asia, and Kazakhstan, had to be substan- 
tially extended and production increased in every respect. Moreover, this 
would have to be achieved against the background of a steady diminution of 
available manpower, farm equipment, tractors, vehicles, and motor-fuel, 
under wartime conditions and often in climatically unfavourable latitudes. 

An indispensable condition for an increase in armaments production and 
agricultural output was the mobilization of the requisite manpower—a task 
which had been embarked upon on a major scale immediately after the 
beginning of the war. A decree of 26 June 1941 by the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Praesidium introduced a seven-day wéek for all persons in employment, the 
daily working hours were increased, and ali kinds of leave in the Soviet Union 
were cancelled in return for financial-compensation. A decree of 26 December 
1941 by the USSR Supreme Soviet Praesidium declared al! workers and 
clerical employees in the armaments industry to be ‘mobilized persons’.*’ It 
was now forbidden to change or leave one’s place of work without authoriza- 
tion. The application of military categories to the non-military sphere was 
reflected also in the creation of mobile workers’ squads and construction 
battalions. Measures were simultaneously taken to integrate women, children, 
and elderly people into the labour process on the greatest possible scale. On 23 
February 1942 a decree of the USSR Supreme Soviet Praesidium designated 
the entire urban population capable of work—mien from 16 to 55, women from 
16 to 45—as mobilized for the duration of the war.* In the countryside, form 
17 Apnil 1942 there was compulsory labour for all males from 14 to 5§ and all 
females from 14 to 50. In fact, however, even children from the age of 12 
upwards were obliged to reach a standard work norm of at Jeast 50 work-days 
per annum, It was no longer just a case of making every fit person work, but 
of extracting from workers as much output as possible. To that end the work 
targets were raised excessively, Any mobilized person leaving his place of work 
without authorization was regarded as a ‘deserter’ to be tried by court martial. 
Rigorous punitive measures were to ensure fulfilment of the work norms and 
observance of work discipline.” Thus the principle of ‘total war’ applied in the 
Soviet Union from 1941 as the supreme guideline of all Soviet life. This was to 
become one of the reasons for the growing strength of the Red Army and for 
its superiority over the troops of the Wehrmacht. 
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4. THE STRUGGLE FOR LENINGRAD 


By 10 July 1941 the attack by Army Group North across the Baltic States in a 
north-easterly direction, with the general objective of Leningrad, had made 
massive progress. The rapid success of the German troops was largely due to 
the fact that the command of the Baltic Special Military District under 
Colonel-General Kuznetsov had, by literally obeying the directives of the 
Soviet general staff, failed to put its units in a state of defence in good time.” 
After some hasty but unsuccessful counter-attacks by XII Mechanized Corps 
and elements of III Mechanized Corps near Siauliai and Kaunas, Eighth Army 
under Lieutenant-General Sobennikov had retreated to Riga and across the 
Dvina (Daugava), Twenty-seventh Army under Major-General Berzarin via 
Daugavpils to Opochka, and Eleventh Army under Lieutenant-General 
Morozov to Polotsk.” An attempt by the command of the new North-west 
Front to establish a stable line of defence along the Dvina, from Riga to 
Kraslava, had failed from the very start. While Eighth Army was hurriedly 
withing towards the north and by 10 July 1941 had been forced back to a line 
from Tartu to Parnu,” preparations were made to build up a new line of 
defence along the Velikaya south of Pskov with units of Twenty-seventh Army. 
But this endeavour also failed when the Germans succeeded in capturing the 
fortified localities of Ostrov and Pskov and in crossing the river on a broad 
front. Unfulfillable demands by Headquarters, combined with marked 
shortcomings in the command of the North-west Front? and to some extent 
in that of its subordinate armies, had brought about a situation whereby on 
10 July 1941 Eleventh and Twenty-seventh Armies were manning a rather 
weak delaying-position in the area of the Cherekha river south-east of Lake 
Peipus. 

With the Germans having crossed the boundaries of the Leningrad region 
and gained favourable jumping-off positions for further attacks in Pskov and 
Ostrov,™ for the first time the danger of a strategic breakthrough towards 
Leningrad began to emerge. Leningrad, the ancient historic St Petersburg, 
was not only the second largest city of the country (after Moscow), an 
important industrial centre, and with Kronshtadt the base of the Red Banner 
Baltic Fleet, but also, as the ‘cradle of the Revolution’ and ‘Lenin’s city’, of 
enormous political and ideological, as well as strategic, significance for the 
whole of the Soviet Union. Vigorous preparations were therefore put in hand 
to put the city into a state of defence and to secure its more distant and closer 
approaches by defensive lines. On orders from Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, Lieutenant-General Popov, the GOC Northern Front—which had 
not so far been involved in the fighting—had to prepare a defensive line along 
the Luga, from Narva to the south-east as far as Lake IImen, and to man it 
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with some of the troops of the Northern Front together with divisions of the 
newly raised Leningrad People’s Army, a kind of civilian militia. Lieutenant- 
General Pyadyshev, the deputy GOC Northem Front, was appointed to the 
command of this special ‘Luga Tactical Group’.*s The air forces of the North- 
ern Front, under Major-General Novikov, were instructed to lend the greatest 
possible support to the operations of this group. With a view to mobilizing 
Leningrad’s manpower and material reserves for the defence of the city, a 
special commission was formed on I July to41 under the chairmanship of 
Zhdanov, Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee; other members of this 
commission were such leading Party and government figures as Kuznetsov, 
Shtykov, Popkov, and Solovyev.% The entire available civilian population, 
some 500,000 people, were henceforth enlisted for the construction of pos- 
itions which, extending to goo kilometres, surrounded Leningrad in multiple 
echelon.” Behind the outer line of defences along the Luga between 
Petrodvorets (Petergof ), Krasnogvardeysk (Gatchina), and Kolpino, a second 
line was established at the southern approaches to the city. This inner ring 
of defences extended from Avtovo—Predportovaya—Srednaya Rogatka to the 
Neva. A double line of fortifications was also established at the Karelian 
isthmus,.* 

Construction of the defensive sector along the Luga had not yet been 
completed when Armoured Group 4, its flank covered by Sixteenth Army, 
which was hanging back slightly, reached Soltsy, established a bridgehead 
further north near Luga, and, reaching out towards the north, advanced as far 
as the Kingisepp area. However, on 14 July 1941, as the Germans threatened 
to advance beyond Soltsy and Shimsk in the direction of Novgorod, they were 
struck a fierce blow on their flank by the Soviet Eleventh Army. This caused 
a temporary Crisis and necessitated a regrouping and weakening of the attack- 
ing units. That thrust into their flank, along with the stubborn resistance on 
the Luga defensive sector, caused the offensive against Leningrad to be 
temporarily halted. Nevertheless, the situation in the city remained tense, 
especially after the Finnish Karelian Army, on 10 July 1941, had gone over to 
the attack north of Lake Ladoga and pushed back the Soviet Seventh Army 
under Lieutenant-General Gorelenko almost to Petrozavodsk and Olonets. 
On 31 July, moreover, the Twenty-third Army under General Pshennikov was 
involved in heavy fighting as a result of an offensive by the Finnish South- 
eastern Army from the Karelian isthmus. During the next few weeks the Soviet 
troops were forced to abandon Vyborg and fall back to Leningrad’s outer belt 
of defences. In the course of July 1941, despite vigorous opposition, the Soviet 
Twenty-seventh and Eleventh Armies on the left wing of the North-west Front 
had been forced back beyond Dno as far as the Lovat between Staraya Russa 
and Kholm. When on 7 August the Germans reached the Gulf of Finland at 
Kunda, the Soviet Eighth Army on the right wing of the North-west Front was 
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split in two: 1oth Rifle Corps took up defensive positions around Tallinn, 
while 11th Rifle Corps withdrew to Narva.” 

After a brief pause, on 8 August 1941 the German northern assault group 
opened its attack on Kingisepp, advancing from its bridgeheads on the Luga; 
as arresult, the Soviet Eighth Army elements fighting there soon found them- 
selves in a difficult position. In spite of stubborn resistance the Soviet troops 
had to abandon Kingisepp, and on 21 August Krasnogvardeysk fell. However, 
Forty-second Army under Major-General Shcherbakov succeeded in foiling a 
German attempt to break through to Leningrad and, with the assistance of 
Eighth Army and units of the Baltic Fleet, in delaying the German advance to 
the coast. Not until the middle of September did the Germans succeed in 
reaching the Gulf of Finland near Strelna and in surrounding the remnants of 
Eighth Army in the Oranienbaum pocket. The attack of the southern assault 
group, which began on to August in the direction of Novgorod—Chudovo- 
Lyuban, at first also gained ground rapidly. Forty-eighth Army under Lieuten- 
ant-General Akimov (replaced since the beginning of September by 
Lieutenant-General Antonyuk) had been forced to abandon Novgorod and to 
fall back to the Malyy Volkhovets river. A surprise counter-thrust by Thirty- 
fourth Army under Major-General Kachanov and by elements of Eleventh 
Army near Staraya Russa indeed succeeded in holding up the German attack 
for a few days, but not in preventing the capture of Chudovo.'” 

In view of the growing threat from the south-east and south-west, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union Voroshilov, at a meeting of the Party leaders of the city of 
Leningrad on 20 August 1941, considered it essential to mobilize the last forces 
and resources in order to repulse the enemy. Zhdanov demanded an enlist- 
ment of workers on the same scale as in 1918-19. “The enemy is at our gates,’ 
he declared, ‘this is a matter of life and death.’ A War Council was set up for 
the defence of Leningrad under Voroshilov and Zhdanov, and a series of 
drastic defence measures were put in hand.'*' At the same time, on 23 August 
1941, Supreme Command Headquarters considered it opportune to split the 
existing Northern Front into a Leningrad Front under Lieutenant-General 
Popov (a member of Zhdanov’s War Council) and a Karelian Front under 
Lieutenant-General Frolov. Eighth, Twenty-third, and Forty-eighth Armies 
came under the new Leningrad Front. The duties of the short-lived War 
Council for the Defence of Leningrad were assumed on 30 August 1941 by the 
War Council of the Leningrad Front. As a result of this restructuring, the 
commander of the Leningrad Front was now able to devote his undivided 
attention to the defence of the city. Simultaneously, Fifty-fourth Army under 
Marshal of the Soviet Union Kulik and Fifty-second Army under Lieutenant- 
General Klykov, both of which continued to be under the direct command of 
Headquarters, were brought up to the eastern bank of the Volkhov in order to 
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prevent any further advance by the Germans in the direction of Volkhov and 
Tikhvin. 

In spite of all the efforts of the defenders, however, the German attack 
continued to make progress. The pressure of the German troops, who since 26 
August 1941 had been attacking towards the north-east via Chudovo and 
Lyuban, along the Leningrad-Moscow railway line, was so strong that the 
Soviet Fifty-fifth Army under Major-General Lazarev could not withstand it. 
Mga was lost, and on 8 September the Germans had reached Lake Ladoga at 
Shlisselburg and severed Leningrad from its land communications to the east. 
As a result, Forty-second, Fifty-fifth, and Twenty-third Armies, as well as 
units of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet, were encircled in the city. Shortly before, 
resistance near Tallinn, which had been defended by roth Rifle Corps under 
Major-General Nikolaev and naval units under Vice-Admiral Tributs, had 
come to an end. On 28 August 194! began the evacuation of the naval units 
and the remnants of the defenders—but, because of inadequate preparations, 
that evacuation entailed heavy losses.'? Of 67 vessels participating in the 
breakthrough, only 33 reached Kronshtadt or Leningrad; the remainder were 
caught in the mine-barrages or were lost through air attack, motor torpedo- 
boat attack, or artillery fire. Of the defenders of Tallinn, 15,000 men were 
taken prisoner; 3,000 of them were Estonians. 

On 8 September 1941 German troops reached Lake Ladoga and a few days 
later the Gulf of Finland, thus tightening their stranglehold on Leningrad. 
When, in the Uritsk-Pulkovo Heights sector, they had pushed right up to the 
outer suburbs from the south, the fate of the city seemed to be sealed. From 
4 September 1941 onwards Leningrad had been under German artillery bom- 
bardment. In early September the command of the Leningrad Front actually 
regarded the military situation as so desperate that, just as in Kiev, Kharkov, 
and elsewhere, preparations were being made for the destruction of the most 
important buildings in case the Germans penetrated into the city.'3 In this 
critical situation Supreme Command Headquarters decided on one final 
attempt to hold the city against the expected assault by the enemy. On 9 
September Stalin dispatched Army General Zhukov to Leningrad on a special 
mission. He was instructed to replace Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Voroshilov—who had been appointed GOC Leningrad Front only on 5 Sep- 
tember—as well as a number of other commanders who were not up to their 
tasks and had been conducting the city’s defence ‘with inadequate steadfast- 
ness’. Thus the incompetent GOC Fifty-fourth Army, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Kulik, was relieved of his command. Forty-second Army, on the 
particularly threatened southern outskirts of Leningrad, was taken over by 
Major-General Fedyuninskiy, Lieutenant-General Khozin was appointed 
chief of staff of the Front. It was not just that some of the commanders of the 
forces at Leningrad had proved failures and given up hope. Even more 
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alarming were instances of exhaustion and disintegration among the troops 
themselves. It was against these that Zhukov, in line with his full powers, was 
to fight with all means at his disposal. Present-day accounts of the battle 
before Leningrad abound in instances of heroic resistance and self-sacrifice by 
Soviet soldiers. ‘In the defence of Leningrad the forces and the population 
displayed an unprecedented mass heroism. Fighting on the approaches to the 
city was one great heroic deed,’ it is stated in the History of the Great Fatherland 
War.'* What the will to resist was really like in September 1941 is illustrated 
by Order No. 0098 of 5 October 1941, issued by Zhukov, the GOC Leningrad 
Front, and members of the War Council Zhdanov, Kuznetsov, and Admiral 
Isakov, and addressed to the troops of the Leningrad Front. This order was to 
be passed on to all commanding officers, unit commanders, and political 
officials down to company level. It deait with an ‘unparalleled incident’ in the 
area of the 289th Independent Machine-gun Battalion stationed in the Slutsk- 
Kolpino fortification zone, an event which had produced far-reaching conse- 
quences. German soldiers had penetrated into the position of the battalion’s 
No. 2 Company, had engaged the Red Army men in conversation, and 
without obstruction from their superiors had succeeded in persuading them to 
desert. What most alarmed the Front command was the fact that not only had 
the immediately concerned military leaders and political officials tolerated this 
‘criminal fraternization’, but the commissars and staff members of the Political 
Departments and Special NKVD Detachments at battalion level, fortified- 
zone level, and the level of 168th Rifle Division and Fifty-fifth Army had taken 
no action, and instead had tried to hush up the incident. Measures now taken 
included execution by firing-squad and other punishments. The Leningrad 
Front threatened ail traitors and cowards, and all those exhibiting ‘criminal 
inactivity’, with merciless liquidation and with arrest and court sentences for 
their families. Zhukov,'s here as elsewhere, left no doubt that he would 
suppress all manifestations of defeatism with ‘hardness and ruthlessness’, and 
that he would not shrink from holding family members liable. 

That these methods were not entirely successful is shown by the relatively 
high number of prisoners taken at Leningrad. German monitoring teams 
operating in this area and intercepting enemy radio traffic collected quite a few 
indications of persistent demoralization among Soviet formations. As late as 
August 1941 the officer commanding Igtst Rifle Regiment of 198th Rifle 
Division (Twenty-third Army) was shot dead by a subordinate while trying to 
go over to the Germans.'® Twenty-third Army HQ, in a signal to 19th Rifle 
Corps and six divisions subordinated to it, complained ‘that the number of 
men missing in action is disproportionately high compared to other losses’.'” 
Similar observations were made in Fifty-fifth Army, which reported heavy 
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losses of prisoners and deserters: ‘Morale among the fighters of 125th Rifle 
Division is low.” A particular shock to the Soviet leadership was the behav- 
iour of the 2,500 Leningrad University students who had been enlisted and 
immediately sent to the front; a very large proportion of them—the figure of 
2,000 is mentioned—went over to the Crermans. 

Naturally, the various measures for stabilizing the front, including efforts to 
base the defence on deeper echelons and to involve the guns of the Baltic 
Fleet, as well as attempts to mount counter-attacks, could only produce 
results over several weeks. They certainly had practically no effect on the 
decisions of the German troops, who, albeit often in heavy fighting, broke 
through the defensive belt around Leningrad during the first days of Septem- 
ber. The German command felt convinced that it would be possible, without 
great difficulry, to penetrate the city itself and to take possession of it. Hitler, 
however, preferred to see Leningrad tightly encircled, besieged, and starved 
into submission rather than have the city captured—because he feared that, as 
had happened in Kiev and elsewhere, the Germans would suffer heavy losses 
from mines and time bombs if they forced their way in. On 17 September, 
when a withdrawal of battle-worthy units finally weakened the German attack- 
ing forces, the War Council of the Leningrad Front issued a ‘most strict’ 
Order to Forty-second and Fifty-fifth Armies, signed by Zhukov, Zhdanov, 
Kuznetsov, and Khozin, forbidding them to fall back by as much as a single 
step from the defensive lines on the southern edge of the city. The defenders 
actually succeeded in gradually stiffening their resistance and, in certain 
sectors, e.g. from the Oranienbaum pocket and on the Volkhov, even in 
improving their positions by counter-attacks,' The blockade of Leningrad, 
which began in the second half of September, is presented in Soviet 
historiography as one of the ‘most frightful atrocities of the German Fascist 
conquerors’ and as a ‘systematic murder of the city’s peaceful inhabitants’.'"" 
Itis a fact that the civilian population of Leningrad—especially during the first 
winter of the war, when the city could be but inadequately supplied by a 
temporary motor road over the ice of Lake Ladoga'''—suffered a large number 
of deaths from starvation, bombardment, and disease." Tragic though these 
events were, there is no case for moral accusations against the German troops: 
siege and bombardment of a defended city and fortress were still part and 
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parcel of the most usual and unquestioned methods of warfare. Soviet troops 
in turn applied the method of siege without scruples during the second half of 
the war, trying to reduce enemy cities with all the fire-power available to them. 
One need only cite the instances of Kénigsberg (present-day Kaliningrad) and 
Breslau (Wroctaw). Indeed, in 1945 Marshal of the Soviet Union Zhukov 
actually prided himseif on having fired no fewer than 1,800,000 artillery shells 
at Berlin between 21 April and 2 May." 

Towards the end of September the German armoured forces were with- 
drawn and fighting at Leningrad began to subside into a kind of siege warfare. 
The time had then come for a German attack on the Baltic islands of 
Saaremaa (Ose!) and Hitumaa (Dag6), which were still being held by Red 
Army forces. Although possession of the Moon Sound islands and the Hanko 
(Hang6) peninsula had fost some of its importance to the Soviet command 
now that the whole of Estonia was in German hands, these bases, irritatingly, 
were still interfering with German control of the eastern Baltic and the Gulf of 
Finland. From Sanremaa, moreover, a few DB-3 long-range bombers of the 
Red Banner Baltic Fleet under Colonel Preobrazhenskiy had repeatedly, dur- 
ing August and September 1941, carried out nuisance raids as far as Berlin— 
a point of considerable importance to Soviet war propaganda." This explains 
the Soviet determination to defend those bases, 400 kilometres behind their 
front, to the last man. Under the command of General Yeliseev the garrison 
of Saaremaa resisted until 5 October and that of Hiiumaa until 2¥ October 
1941.15 The garrison of Hanko, under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Kabanov, which held out for five months, was evacuated to Kronshtadt and 
Leningrad in December 1941.''* 

The fact that, despite their great successes on the north-western sector, the 
German troops failed to attain the real objective of the operation, the capture 
of the city of Leningrad, was celebrated on the Soviet side as a ‘huge political 
and moral victory of the Soviet people and a magnificent testimony to their 
courage and inflexible will’. ‘The Fascist hordes’—it is stated in the memorial 
of the Leningrad military district—‘having penetrated from the frontier to the 
suburbs of Leningrad, were unable to overcome the final 2-5 kilometres and 
enter Leningrad through Pulkevo and Ligovo. The steadfastness, the extraor- 
dinary heroism and valour of the city’s defenders frustrated the plans of the 
German command.’"? Deliberately or otherwise, this statement overlooks the 
fact that during the critical days of September even Army Genera! Zhukov and 
the Leningrad Front command did not believe that it would be possible to 
hold Leningrad. The entry of German troops into the city was at that time 
expected ‘at any momenr’.'® 
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5. THe BATTLE oF SMOLENSK 


When on 10 July 1941 the Germans mounted their attack on Smolensk with 
several spearheads between Vitebsk and Mogilev, they came up against the 
defensive line of the Soviet Western Front. This consisted of seven armies 
under the overall command of Marshal of the Soviet Union Timoshenko. The 
defensive forces along the Drissa~Zhlobin-Rechitsa line were composed of 
Twenty-second Army under General Yershakov, Nineteenth Army (in 
echelon behind it) under Lieutenant-General Konev, Twentieth Army under 
Lieutenant-General Kurochkin, Thirteenth Army under Lieutenant-General 
Filatov, and Twenty-first Army under Lieutenant-General Gerasimenko. Six- 
teenth Army under Lieutenant-General Lukin, recently arrived in the 
Smolensk area, formed the reserve in second echelon. Western Front HQ had 
been instructed to establish a solid defensive front, together with the remnants 
of broken units. It was to take advantage of the river obstacles of the Western 
Dvina and the Dnieper, and thus simultaneously cover the arrival and deploy- 
ment of additional forces from the interior of the country.''9 But in view of the 
inadequate artillery and armour of the divisions in the foremost line, the 
Germans, attacking with superior forces at the point of main effort, succeeded 
during the very first days in achieving deep penetrations north of Vitebsk and 
on both sides of Mogilev. Despite fierce resistance and repeated counter- 
attacks, the Soviet Twenty-second Army-—except for some lesser units which 
offered resistance on the Lovat near Velikie Luki—was encircled, and Nine- 
teenth Army forced back towards Smolcnsk. Simultaneously, the Germans 
had pierced the front of Twentieth Army north of Mogilev, thrown back that 
army north-west of Smolensk, and encircled it there along with Sixteenth 
Army.’ Thirteenth Army, operating south of Mogilev, was split in two: two 
of its corps were caught in the Mogilev pocket, while two others, also trapped 
at first, succeeded in fighting their way through to the south and in establish- 
ing a new line of defence with Twenty-first Army on the Sozh. Although on 13 
July Twenty-first Army made a locally successful relief attack near Bobruysk, 
Smolensk eventually fell on 26 July ancl the Germans struck further east 
beyond Yelnya, 

The toss of the Dnieper—Dvina line and the city of Smolensk conjured up 
the danger of a German breakthrough to Moscow. Supreme Command Head- 
quarters therefore took vigorous measures to stabilize the front again. Stalin in 
particular regarded the loss of Smolensk as very serious; he was altogether 
outraged at developments on the western sector of the front.'! Fresh forces 
were brought up without delay and defences were staggered in deep echelon. 
Twenty-ninth Army along the Ostashkov—Selizharovo—Olenmo line, and 
Thirueth Army were combined on 12 July 1941 with Twenty-fourth and 
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Twenty-eighth Armies standing between Nelidovo and Bryansk, and with 
Thirty-first Army at Torzhok-Rzhev—Kalinin, to form the Front of Reserve 
Armies under the command of Lieutenant-General Bogdanov. Its task was, in 
second echelon behind the Western Front, to secure the Ostashkov—Belyy— 
Yelnya-Bryansk line against a possible German breakthrough in the direction 
of Moscow. The same purpose was served by the Mozhaysk line of defence 
created at the approaches to the capital and held by poorly equipped and 
poorly trained divisions of the People’s Guard (Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third Armies) and by Thirty-fourth Army.'** Simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of deeply echeloned defences, Headquarters in a directive of 20 July 
1941 ordered the launching of counter-attacks in order to weaken the enemy’s 
striking power and to consilidate the general position around Smolensk. To 
this end, divisions were pulled out from the Front of Reserve Armies and 
formed into several army groups under the command of Generals Khomenko, 
Kalinin, Kachalov, Rokossovskiy, and Maslennikov. These army groups were 
instructed, with several spearheads from the Belyy—Yartsevo and Roslav! 
areas, to attack in the general direction of Smolensk and, in co-operaticn with 
forces of Sixteenth and Twentieth Armies, to destroy the enemy forces which 
had broken through north and south of Smolensk. However, this first major 
offensive operation by Soviet troops, under overall command of Marshal of 
the Soviet Union Timoshenko, was for a number of reasons denied success." 
These reasons included not only the relatively poor equipment of the attacking 
units as regards artillery, armour, and aircraft, but also the inability of com- 
manders at all levels to execute a grand-scale operation.'*4 The attacks, on 23 
July 1941 from the Roslavl area and on 24 and 25 July from the areas of Belyy 
and Yartsevo, were badly co-ordinated and launched at too great a distance 
from one another. They were checked by the quick-reacting Germans and 
repulsed. Although some elements of Sixteenth and Twentieth Armies, encir- 
cled north of Smolensk, succeeded with the aid of Rokossovskiy’s army 
group's in breaking through to the other bank of the Dnieper, Kachalov’s 
army group, attacking south of Smolensk, found itself encircled at Roslavl and 
was annihilated. The final outcome of the operation was that the Soviet troops 
had again suffered heavy losses, even though they succeeded in establishing 
themselves once more in a defensive line along the Desna and to the north of 
it, and even though some forces of Army Group Centre had been worn down 
in these battles. 

The German gains, especially against the left flank of the Western Front, 
represented an increasing threat to the South-west Front, which was then 
engaged in heavy fighting for Kiev. To ward off the danger of a thrust into its 
flank from the north, Supreme Command Headquarters on 24 July 1941, with 
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quite unusual promptness,'* established a Central Front along the boundary 
of the Western and South-west Fronts; this Central Front consisted of Thir- 
teenth Army, Twenty-first Army, and the remnants of Fourth Army. Colonel- 
General Kuznetsov was placed in command of it.'”” Simultaneously, on 25 July 
1941, the Front of Reserve Armies was again dissolved, having scarcely been 
in existence for ten days. From the units of that, front, with the exception of 
Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Armies, which had already been incorporated in 
the Western Front, Headquarters on 30 July 1941 created a unified Reserve 
Front under the command of Army General Zhukov. Significantly, State 
Security Commissar (3rd rank) Kruglov, a close relatve of People’s Commis- 
sar Beriya, became a member of its War Council. The reinforcement of the 
Rzhev—-Vyazma—Kirov line by the Reserve Front formed from Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-first, Twenty-fourth, Forty-third, and Thirty-third Armies and the 
appointment of Zhukov—who to this end was relieved in his former post of 
Chief of the Red Army General Staff by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Shaposhnikov—were connected with differences of opinion in the supreme 
command on what were the most urgent measures at the moment. At the end 
of July 1941 Zhukov and the top generals of the general staff, such as Generals 
Vasilevskiy and Zlobin, no longer expected an immediate resumption of the 
German attack on Moscow; they had instead come to the conclusion that 
the Germans would use the advantages of their position in order to strike at 
the flank or the rear of the Central Front and the South-west Front.'* Stalin, 
on the other hand, continued to believe that the German main forces, albeit 
with outflanking moves in the north and south, would persist in trying to break 
through to Moscow.'” He clung to this view even when Army Group Centre, 
having in fact gone over to the defence at Smolensk on 30 July 1941, wheeled 
south on 8 August 1941 with forces of Armoured Group 2 and Second Army 
to attack the newly formed Soviet Central Front. In order to prevent a 
breakthrough of German formations in the strategic direction of Moscow—the 
move Stalin and Shaposhnikov feared—a new front, the Bryansk Front, was 
created on 16 August £941 at the boundary between the Central Front and the 
Reserve Front. This Bryansk Front, under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Yeremenko, consisted of Major-General Petrov’s Fiftieth Army and 
Major-General Golubev’s Thirteenth Army.'* Its immediate task was to be 
nothing less than the destruction of the enemy’s Armoured Group 2.'3' How- 
ever, despite Stalin’s optimism, further enhanced by Yeremenko, this group- 
ing proved far too weak to block or halt its opponent. On 18 August 1941, 
when the Germans were approaching Gomel and the Novozybkov-—Starodub 
line, and when they had already driven a deep wedge between the Bryansk and 
Central Fronts, Zhukov warned Supreme Command Headquarters of the 
danger of a far-ranging envelopment of the armies of the South-west Front. 
"6 Yasilevskij, Delo vse) Zizn?, 142. "7 Istonija Velikoy Otedestvennaj vojny, il. 71. 
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Even at that late moment Stalin and his new chief of the general staff were not 
convinced that the main direction of the thmist had in fact been changed 
towards the south, or that the South-west Front and substantial parts of the 
Central Front were threatened. At any rate, they believed that the Bryansk 
Front would succeed in halting the enemy.'# They therefore authorized only 
the withdrawal of the right wing of the South-west Front across the Dnieper 
to the east. Thirty-seventh Army, under the command of General Vlasov, and 
the forces of the Kiev fortified zone had to stay put and continue to defend 
Kiev. Headquartersalso expected that, once ‘Twenty-first Army had been 
pulled back to the Iput, it would be possible to maintain the cohesion between 
the Central Front and the Bryansk Front. In order to facilitate the defensive 
operations against the enemy attacking towards Chernigov and Konotop, the 
forces of the Central Front (Third and Twenty-first Armies) were on 26 
August 1941 amalgamated with those of the Bryansk Front. This measure, 
however, as Yeremenko had to admit, was a mistake, since it was the troops 
of the Central Front who had to check the main southward thrust of the 
Germans. Even so, it provides additional evidence that Stalin and 
Shaposhnikov had failed to realize in time the fundamental change in the 
thrust of the German operations. 

Supreme Command Headquarters judged that the situation in the second 
half of August was promising enough to warrant an attempt to regain the 
initiative and recapture Smolensk. It therefore ordered the Western Front to 
continue its counter-attacks north of Smolensk and set it the task of reaching 
the Velizh-Demidov-Smolensk line with forces of Thirtieth, Nineteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Twentieth Armies by 8 September 1943. Simultaneously, the 
Reserve Front with Twenty-fourth and Forty-third Armies was to liquidate the 
salient at Yelnya and advance to the area west of Roslavt by the same date. 
While Armoured Group 2 was thus, during its advance to the south, being 
threatened from its rear, the Bryansk Front, substantially reinforced by air 
units from the Headquarters reserve, was to strike at the enemy’s flank in the 
wider neighbourhood of Starodub (at Pochep, Trubchevsk, and Novgorod 
Severskiy) and, having annihilated him, reach a line approximately from west 
of Roslavl to Krichey and Klintsy. Headquarters hoped that these co- 
ordinated operations would destroy substantial elements of Army Group 
Centre, push the enemy back along his entire front, and thus fundamentally 
change the position on the western sector.'33 The Soviet forces, however, 
achieved only one success worth mentioning: Twenty-fourth Army recaptured 
Yeinya after heavy fighting on 6 September 1941." The attack of the Westem 
Front, on the other hand, made only slight progress in a few places and had to 
be halted by order of Headquarters on 10 September 1941. The Bryansk 
Front—whose opportunities had been greatly overrated—likewise failed to 
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score any success. Neither was Yeremenko able to check the advance of 
Armoured Group 2, which was driving ever deeper into the rear of the South- 
west Front, nor, contrary to Stalin’s and Shaposhnikov’s expectations, did he 
himself seize the initiative for destroying the units of the German armoured 
group."3> Thus, on 13 September the Bryansk Front was forced to suspend its 
attacks and go over to the defensive; on 16 September 1941 the Reserve Front 
had to do likewise. , 

The battle of Smolensk, the biggest armed clash during the summer cam- 
paign of 1941, came to a close after almost two months’ fighting without either 
side having achieved its objectives. The Soviet troops, despite repeated at- 
tempts, had failed to destroy the German assault groups, and hence the main 
forces of Army Group Centre, in the Smclensk area. Instead, the Germans 
had crossed the Dnieper in its middie reaches on a broad front and had 
advanced eastwards by, on average, 170-200 km., as they had also done in the 
sector of the western Dvina.'* As a result, however, Army Group Centre— 
having continuously had to repel vigorous, albeit often improvised and poorly 
conducted, counter-attacks—had been so weakened in its attacking strength 
that a direct advance on Moscow had to be put off for the moment. The units 
of Armoured Group 2 and of Second Army wheeled to the south in order to 
eliminate the latent threat to the southern flank and to bring the raging battle 
for Kiev to a successful conclusion. This outcome of the fighting near 
Smolensk is described by Soviet historiography as a great defensive success of 
the Red Army, which, it is claimed, had managed to divert the German 
command from its original concept, gaining time for the further mobilization 
of human and material resources and for preparations for the defence of the 
Soviet capital. In actual fact some 80 per cent of available strategic reserves 
had been drawn upon to reinforce the western sector and hence to protect 
Moscow.'??7 The defensive success at Smolensk had been achieved at the 
cost of exceptionally high losses. Fhe counter-attacks ceaselessly demanded by 
Supreme Command Headquarters, even though ‘neither objective nor 
subjective prerequisites for them existed’, had led to the encirclement and 
annihilation of valuable major formations. Thus, according to German data, 
426,000 Soviet generals, officers, and other ranks were taken prisoner in the 
battle of Smolensk—evidence of a still shaky fighting morale among the Red 
Army. That these figures were by no means (as claimed by the Soviet 
literature) ‘false reports of the Fascist intelligence service’ is shown by the 
above-mentioned Order No. 270, issued about the same time, which sought to 
prevent the disintegration of the army by the application of Draconian 
measures. 
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6. THE FicuTinGc FOR THE UKRAINE 


On about 10 July 1941 the Germans also resumed their offensive against 
Colonel-General Kirponos’s South-west Front; his chief of staff was initially 
General Purkaev and’ later General Tupikov; the War Council member was 
Burmistenko, The attacks were opened from the salient in the Sluch sector. 
Units of Armoured Group 1 and Sixth Army thrust ahead in two directions, 
via Zhitomir and Berdichev. At the boundary between Major-General 
Potapov’s Fifth Army, which defended the fortified district of Korosten at the 
old state frontier, and the forces of the Kiev fortified district a spearhead drove 
ahead as far as the Irpen within a few days, thus posing a direct threat to the 
Ukrainian capital. With flank cover from the German Sixth Army, Armoured 
Group 1 simultaneously advanced southwards with a far-ranging envelop- 
ment, designed to encircle and annihilate General Muzychenko’s Sixth Army 
and General Ponedelin’s Twelfth Army well to the west of the Dnieper. 
South-west Front command had initially turned its attention to the right wing 
and mounted a number of counter-attacks from the Korosten fortified district 
with units of its Fifth Army. Simultaneously it prepared for the defence of Kiev 
against a presumed German attack," which, however, was not attempted 
until the end of the month, and then only as a coup without real preliminary 
deployment. The Germans meanwhile succeeded in driving an ever broader 
wedge between the Soviet Fifth and Sixth Armies, and in wheeling through 
Belaya Tserkov in the direction of Uman. As a result, the main forces of the 
South-west Front, above all Sixth and Twelfth Armies, found themselves in a 
difficult situation: pinned down since 6 July 941 by the attack of the German 
Seventeenth Army and, after that army’s breakthrough at Zhmerinka on 16 
July 194£, cut off from its southern neighbour, the Soviet Eighteenth Army of 
the Southern Front, the South-west Front forces were in growing danger of 
having their eastward retreat cut off by the German armoured group. Eight- 
eenth Army, in its turn, was in danger of being encircled once the German 
Eleventh Army and the Romanian Third Army had crossed the Dnestr, 
thereby threatening its left flank. By that time the troops of the South-west 
Front had suffered enormous losses. Up to 30 per cent of the rifie divisions 
were reduced to 1,500 men, another 30 per cent had only 3,000-4,000 men, 
some had no artillery, and most of the armoured formations had no tanks 
left..«° In the hope of gaining time for bringing up and assembling reserves on 
the Dnieper, South-west Front command had at first kept the threatened 
Sixth and Twelfth Armies in their positions along the old state frontier; only 
on 16 July 1941 had it, belatedly, ordered them to withdraw to the east."4! 
Simultaneously, from 19 July onwards, counter-attacks were made, on orders 
from Headquarters, by Lieutenant-General Kostenko’s Twenty-sixth Army 
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operating south of Kiev against the flank of Armoured Group 1. Although 
these slowed down the German attack, they came too late to save the two 
armies from the encirclement threatening them.'? While the Soviet Twenty- 
sixth Army was, for its part, under attack, the pocket forming at Uman was 
assuming ever clearer outlines. From the north, Armoured Group 1 was 
pushing against the area east of Uman, while from the south Seventeenth 
Army was attacking towards the same objective. On 2 August 1941 the Ger- 
man forces linked up at Pervomaysk. 

The grouping of Sixth and Twelfth Armies—which, because of the belated 
order for its withdrawal, had slipped cut of the control of the South-west 
Front and since 23 July had been concentrated under the command of General 
Ponedelin and subordinated to General Tyulenev’s Southern Front—now 
found itself encircled and was annihilated within a few days.3 According to 
the history of the Soviet armed forces, some of the encircled troops succeeded 
in breaking out. “Thousands, however, lost their lives on the battlefield’ 
because, as Colonel-General Pokrovskiy writes, ‘they preferred death to the 
disgrace of captivity’.'45 An attempt is made to create the impression that there 
had been no prisoners. The Germans, on the other hand, reported that ‘great 
masses of the enemy’ were coming over to them. At the conclusion of the 
fighting at Uman on 8 August 1941 some 103,000 Soviet officers and men were 
counted as prisoners of war—including the two army commanders Ponedelin 
and Muzychenko, as well as General Kirillov, GOC 13th Rifle Corps, and 
other generals. The number of men killed in action was estimated at double 
that figure. 

In view of the increasingly critical sitwation in the sector of the South-west 
Front, on 5 August i941 Stalin, after unsuccessful attempts to halt the enemy 
before he reached the Dnieper, instructed the commanding generals of the 
fronts, as well as Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy, GOC South-western 
Direction, to build up a secure line of defence along the Dnieper from the 
bridgehead at Kiev to Kremenchug, and thence along a general Krivoy Rog- 
Kakhovka~Kherson line. The troops of the South-west Direction were given 
definite orders not on any account to allow the Germans to break through to 
the eastern bank of the Dnieper.'** Ninth Army under Lieutenant-General 
Sofronov, which had been cut off since 10 August and thereupon organized as 
an Independent Coastal Army, was ordered, in conjunction with the forces of 
the Black Sea Fleet under Rear-Admiral Zhukov, to defend the port of Odessa 
to the last breath.'*? Simultaneously, reserves were brought up from the 
heartland military districts; for the reinforcement of the troops defending the 
Kiev fortified district these were organized into the Thirty-seventh Army 
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under General Vlasov, and at Cherkassy into the Thirty-eighth Army under 
Lieutenant-General Ryabyshev (later under Major-General Feklenko); on the 
sector of the Southern Front a Reserve Army was formed under Major- 
General Malinovskiy in the Dnepropetrovsk area. The concentration of 
such strong forces near Kiev and on the Dnieper bend, and the determination 
of Supreme Command Headquarters and of South-western Direction 
command not to surrender an inch of Ukrainian soil, were to cost the Soviet 
troops dear. ; 

The German advance continued to make rapid progress after the conclusion 
of the battle of Uman. On 5 August 1941, when Stalin rejected Budenny’s 
request for permission to pull back the entire Southern Front to the Ingul,'# 
the town of Kirovograd, situated on that river, was already in German hands. 
The German troops made a defence of the Ukraine west of the Dnieper—as 
demanded by Headquarters—impossible and by 20 August 1941 had forced 
the Southern Front back to the river bank between Nikopol and Kherson. 
Although on 19 August 1941 Supreme Command Headquarters had ordered 
the fronts of the South-western Direction to hold at all costs the bridgeheads 
at Kiev, Dnepropetrovsk, Berislav, and Kherson, these were nevertheless 
reduced, The Germans crossed the Dnieper at Dnepropetrovsk’ and for their 
part established bridgeheads there as well as down river at Kakhovka; from 
these they advanced towards the south and south-east at the beginning of 
September. The Fifty-first Independent Army only just succeeded in halting 
the Germans at the approaches to the Crimea. The Southern Front was forced 
to withdraw to the Dnepropetrovsk-Zaporozhye~Melitopol line. An alarming 
situation had also arisen at Kremenchug, where the Germans on 2 September 
1941 likewise established a bridgehead and where they assembled the main 
strength of Seventeenth Army and Armoured Group I. As the Bryansk Front 
had failed to contain the southward thrust of Armoured Group 2 and Second 
Army, and as strong German motorized forces had penetrated as far as the 
Konotop area and crossed the Desna near Chernigov, six Soviet armies of the 
South-west Front, standing in the salient formed by the Dnieper and Desna, 
found themselves in danger of large-scale encirclement.’ 

South-west Front command had realized the growing threat to its flanks as 
early as 4 September 1941.'5' In view of the development of the situation, on 
7 September 194: Colonel-General Kirponos demanded the immediate pull- 
ing back of the (already half-encircled) Fifth Army and the right wing of 
Thirty-seventh Army to the Desna. But not until fully two days later, on 9 
September, when the Germans attacking from the north had already reached 
the river at some points, did Headquarters—albeit reluctantly—authorize the 
request, which also had Budennyy’s support. Headquarters, however, de- 
manded that the Kiev bridgehead be held."** As the Germans had simul- 
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taneously achieved a penetration at the boundary between Fortieth and 
Twenty-first Armies and, from the bridgehead at Kremenchug, were mount- 
ing an attack towards the north, disaster was inevitable unless it proved 
possible to evacuate the troops of the South-west Front from the Kiev salient. 
At that point serious differences of opinion emerged between the top figures 
of the Red Army. Colonel-General Kirponos, who on 11 September 1941 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of the threatened South-west Front to 
the Psel, was forbidden, by order of Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red 
Army General Staff, to pull out even a single division from the Kiev salient; he 
was to stand fast along the existing defensive line.'S3 When Marshal Budennyy 
and the War Council of the South-western Direction once more repeated their 
request—which seemed to have the support also of Army General Zhukov, a 
member of Headquarters, and of leading general-staff officers, such as Gen- 
eral Vasilevskiy—and when Budenny pointed out that any delay in the with- 
drawal would result in the loss of the troops and of vast quantities of war 
material,'** Stalin intervened in person. In a direct telephone conversation 
with the GOC South-west Front on the evening of 11 September he categori- 
cally prohibited any withdrawal! and instead demanded, even at that time, that 
Kiev be held at all costs and that the enemy groupings in the Konotop- 
Bakhmach area be destroyed in co-operation with the Bryansk Front. '55 Stalin, 
accusing not only Kirponos but also Marshal of the Soviet Union Budenny of 
‘forever looking for new lines of retreat’ instead of finding opportunities for 
resistance,'® now appointed Marshal of the Soviet Union Timoshenko to the 
command of the South-western Direction. The mood prevailing at Headquar- 
ters was clearly revealed in an order of 14 September 1941, in which Marshal 
Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red Army General Staff, described as panic- 
mongering the entirely accurate reports from the South-west Front about the 
certainty of disaster within a few days, thereby (as it were} reminding Colonel- 
General Kirponos and his chief of staff General Tupikov of the fate of the 
commander of the Western Front and his staff, and demanding strictest 
compliance with the directives of Comrade Stalin, in other words, holding out 
in their present positions.'s? As General Grigorenko put it, the directives of an 
‘incompetent Supreme Command’ prevented ‘any sensible measures at the 
front from averting the approaching catastrophe’. 

On 15 September 1941 Armoured Groups I and 2 linked up at Lokhvitsa. 
Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov’s Twenty-first Army, Major-General Pota- 
pov’s Fifth Army, General Vlasov’s Thirty-seventh Army, Lieutenant-General 
Kostenko’s Twenty-sixth Army, and units of General Podlas’s Fortieth Army 
and General Feklenko’s Thirty-eighth Army were thus encircled. With the 
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first signs of demoralization soon appearing among the trapped troops, in the 
absence of orders to withdraw from Headquarters, and amid dwindling pros- 
pects of an organized break-out, the new GOC South-western Direction, 
Timoshenko, though initially siding with Shaposhnikov, determined to act on 
his own responsibility. To destroy the two German armoured groups seemed 
impossible. But an attempt could be made, with concentrated forces, to 
achieve a breach in the encircling ring before this was properly consolidated, 
thus opening a way to the Psel for the trapped formations. Major-General 
Bagramyan, chief of the operations department of the South-west Front staff, 
was instructed to fly out to the staff of the South-west Front at once and to 
convey to Colonel-General Kirponos his verbal order for an immediate evacu- 
ation of the Kiev fortified district and for a speedy withdrawal of the front’s 
main forces to the Psel. But when Bagramyan appeared at the front’s staff 
north of Piryatin, the GOC refused to comply with the order—the only 
possible order left in the existing situation—on the grounds that it ran counter 
to Headquarters directives and to Marshal Timoshenko’s original orders.'59 
Kirponos asked to see a ‘document’; after prolonged hesitation he eventually, 
on the evening of 17 September, agreed to enquire from Headquarters di- 
rect." Shaposhnikov’s barely concealed threats of 14 September had evidently 
been effective. A reply was received from Moscow in the early morning of 18 
September 194!, but further valuable time had been lost. Even then, authori- 
zation was given only for the evacuation by Thirty-seventh Army of the Kirov 
fortified district; there was still no question of a general surrender of the 
Dnieper—Desna salient.'* But this time Kirponos did not hestitate. Before 
communications with his army staffs were cut off he had issued orders for a 
break-out by the South-west Front in an easterly direction. Under this plan, 
Twenty-first Army was to strike at Romny, Fifth Army was to cover the 
withdrawal of Twenty-first Army while simultaneosuly attacking towards 
Lokhvitsa with some of its forces, Twenty-sixth Army was to withdraw in the 
direction of Lubny, and Thirty-seventh Army, as the South-west Front’s 
rearguard, was to break through in the direction of Piryatin. Fortieth and 
Thirty-eighth Armies, some of whose units were outside the pocket, were 
instructed to support the break-out attempt by attacks on Romny and 
Lubny. But an orderly withdrawal was no longer possible. Pressed hard by 
the Germans, weakened by their heavy losses, and often without their com- 
manders, the Soviet troops became increasingly disorganized and were 
largely involved in individual engagements. An exception amidst the general 
chaos was General Vlasov’s Thirty-seventh Army, which had successfully 
defended Kiev until 19 September 1941 and which had initially succeeded 
in evading the German trap. The defence of Kiev is regarded in Soviet 
military historiography as a ‘glorious page in the history of the Soviet 
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people’,' although the fact that the successful defender of the Ukrainian 
capital was General Vlasov, future commander of the Russian Liberation 
Army, is deliberately concealed." Like the rest of the formations of the South- 
west Front, the troops of Thirty-seventh Army were fragmented in the course 
of the breakthrough battles and some of them destroyed by 26 September 
1941. The staff of the South-west Front with its GOC, its chief of staff Major- 
General Tupikov, and its War Council member Burmistenko, under cover of 
289th Rifle Division, had reached Dryukovshchina south-west of Lokhvitsa on 
the morning of 20 September. There the column, which had been joined also 
by the staff of Fifth Army, was surrounded by German units and destroyed 
after two days of fighting. Contrary to reports alleging suicide, Kirponos, 
Tupikov, and Burmistenko were apparently killed in action,’ while 
Bagramyan succeeded in fighting his way through to the Soviet lines. A 
number of generals, including the GOC Fifth Army, the artillery commander 
under the GOC Fifth Army, Major-General Sotenskiy, and others, were taken 
prisoner,."°5 2 

According to the traditional line of Soviet military history, only ‘individual 
detachments’ succeeded in breaking free of the encirclement; ‘some of the 
soldiers joined the partisans, many died a hero’s death’. Of those who surrend- 
ered to the Germans no mention is made, even by the accurately informed 
former chief of staff of the South-westermn Direction, General Pokrovskiy.'™ 
But it was these who represented the bulk of the losses suffered at Kiev. 
According to German reports, 492,885 prisoners were taken by Army Group 
South and 172,327 (since Gomel) by Army Group Centre. At least the History 
of the Great Fatherland War reported that a third of the trapped officers and 
men had become prisoners of war'’—a figure that is certainly too low, con- 
sidering that on 22 September 1941 the German Sixth Army alone reported 
that the number of its prisoners had risen from 15,500 to 141,500 in a single 
day. At any rate, even Soviet publications confirm that the personnel of the 
South-west Front had for the most part been either killed in action or taken 
prisoner, and that this front, in consequence, had ceased to exist. The encir- 
clement and annihilation of the troops of the South-west Front in the Kiev 
salient were a direct result of the rigid orders to hold out issued by the 
Supreme Command Headquarters, which were based on its mistaken estimate 
of the situation. Headquarters, having tight up to the end placed unfounded 
hopes in a successful counter-attack by General Yeremenko’s Bryansk Front, 
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was still indulging in the illusion that, in co-operation with the South-west 
Front, it would be possible to crush the German spearheads, at a time when 
the actual situation had long called for an evacuation of Kiev. By rejecting, 
with the aid of scarcely veiled threats, all requests for authorization of a 
withdrawal, and by refusing to acknowledge the danger of a double envelop- 
ment, Stalin and his chief of the general staff Marshal Shaposhnikov in fact 
created the conditions for the success of the German operations plan. Soviet 
publications frequently argue that the prolonged resistance in the Kiev salient 
had been of advantage to the overall course of the war in that it foiled German 
intentions to complete the campaign speedily and delayed the attack on 
Moscow.'® These arguments, however, would be valid only if it had also been 
possible to save the troops of the South-west Front from annihilation. Instead, 
as Grigorenko formulates it, Headquarters had itself been reponsible for this 
‘greatest catastrophe of the Great Fatherland War’. A huge gap had been torn 
in the southern sector of the front, one which was only laboriously closed by 
drawing on virtually all the strategic reserves of Headquarters. The units now 
thrown into the breach had been raised only with great difficulty and were 
sorely needed in other sectors of the Soviet defensive front. There was now a 
danger of a German breakthrough to Kharkov and into the Donets basin. 


7. THE PARTISAN WAR 


An important factor in the German—Soviet conflict was the partisan war, 
which flared up in the rear of the German army and gradually assumed 
considerable scale. A vast number of publications have appeared on the armed 
struggle of paramilitarily organized civilians in the German-occupied terti- 
tories of the Soviet Union. Most of these present that form of active resistance 
as the manifestation of the ‘profound love of the Soviet people for their 
socialist homeland’, ‘for the Communist Party, for the immortal cause of 
Lenin’, In this context it is argued by Soviet historiography that, apart from a 
‘small handful of renegades’,'® all strata of the population had, from the first 
day, confronted the German occupying troops with ‘burning hatred’ and had 
employed ail their strength and means against the foreign conquerors. Hf one 
compares these versions of a patriotic historiography with the numerous 
documents testifying to the fact that the population in the occupied territories, 
if indeed they did not welcome the German troops as liberators, regarded 
them with curiosity and reserve, and certainly without hatred or hostility, one 
realizes how difficult it is to describe the beginnings of a struggle which, as a 
tule, consisted of uncoordinated individual actions. 

In portraying partisan warfare in the east European theatre of war one has 
to remember that the population’s participation in a struggle against foreign 
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invaders has numerous precedents in Russian history. Not only had Napole- 
on’s campaign of 1812 demonstrated the power of irregular detachments, but 
there are impressive earlier instances from the wars against Swedes, Poles, 
Tartars, and steppe tribes. From the point of view of Marxist military theor- 
eticians it is a simple matter of course that national independence and liber- 
ation wars were not just the business of armies against each other, but the 
business of the entire nation. Thus Friedrich Engels in his writings outlined 
the character of a total war which no longer distinguishes between front and 
hinterland, between combatants and non-combatants, a war in which ‘all 
means are just, and the most effective are the best’.'” Total insurrection and 
civil war, extending to all aspects of life, also represented the natural form of 
struggle of the working masses against their capitalist exploiters; this was 
doubly true of a conflict in which the world’s ‘first socialist state’, the Soviet 
Union, had to stand up against its internal and foreign enemies. After the 
Party of Bolsheviks had come to power through revolution and civil war, 
Lenin and Trotsky had turned their attention to moulding the Red Army and 
the partisans, under strict Party control,'?' into a united, though separately 
operating, instrument of power in the hands of the workers’ and peasants’ 
government. As a matter of fact, the partisans developed considerable activity 
after 1918. In spite of this, and of the fundamental Bolshevik conviction that 
in a future war too not only the Red Army but the entire nation would be 
embattled, and that it would have to be prepared for that in peacetime,'? 
partisan warfare gradually lost in importance in the theoretical reflections of 
the next few years. About the middle of the 1930s all preparations for a 
partisan war were definitively suspended. The stockpiles of weapons, ammu- 
nition, technical equipment, and foodstuffs accumulated for such a contin- 
gency were dispersed.'% One reason for this step was the spirit of 
independence inherent in that form of warfare—a spirit which even Lenin had 
opposed as being destructive and which Stalin tried to suppress with all means 
available, including the liquidation of meritorious partisan leaders in the great 
purge of 1937. Another reason was Soviet military doctrine, based as it was on 
the idea of offensive defence. According to that doctrine, in the event of a war 
of ‘imperialist aggressors’ against the Soviet Union the war would immediately 
be carried to the enemy’s territory; there was no room for the idea that the 
enemy armies might succeed in penetrating into the territory of the Soviet 
state. 

When precisely that event occurred in 1941, when German troops were 
rapidly gaining ground towards the east, hasty attempts were made to remedy 
all omissions. In a directive issued on 29 June 1941 by the Council of People’s 
Commissars and the Central Committee of the CPSU(B), Party and state 
agencies in the regions close to the fronts were enjoined, in a general way, to 
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mobllize all forces of the Soviet population for a struggle against the Germans 
and to organize an all-embracing people’s war in the enemy’s rear.'” Stalin in 
his broadcast speech of 3 July 1941 addressed a similar appeal to the nations 
of the Soviet Union. On 18 July 1941 the Central Committee of the Party 
passed a special resolution ‘on the organization of the struggle in the rear of 
the German troops’. On the basis of these official Party declarations, the Party 
Central Committees of the Union Republics and their subordinate Party 
agencies at regional and district level issued a multitude of separate instruc- 
tions taking account of local conditions. Thus an underground Party appara- 
tus was to be set up speedily in the enemy-occupied areas, and the most 
experienced and reliable Party activists were to assutne command of the 
partisan detachments and groups to be set up. Even in as yet unoccupied but 
threatened areas a start was made on the establishment of Party and 
Komsomol cells; after the arrival of the Germans they were to go under- 
ground, At the same time so-called ‘destruction battalions’ were beginning to 
be set up;'5 recruited mainly from the local population, they had the task of 
making the rear of the Red Army secure, fighting against the activity of enemy 
diversionists (evidently expected on a considerable scale), and destroying 
economic assets at the approach of the enemy. If necessary, however, they 
could also take up the struggle in the enemy’s rear. 

Largely because of past omissions, the development of the partisan move- 
ment ran into great difficulties from the start.'™ Neither the material nor the 
personnel, nor yet the leadership prerequisites, were present. Partisan detach- 
ments and groups could not be equipped on an adequate scale'” because of a 
failure in the past to set up appropriate stores of weapons, explosives, mines, 
etc., and because there existed virtually no radio transmitters. Because of a 
shortage of trained leaders and specialists, and also of manpower, these 
deficiencies could not be eliminated. A particular disadvantage was the fact 
that no theoretical instructions for partisan activity in the conditions of a 
modern war had been worked out in peacetime. The authorities charged with 
the conduct of the partisan war had no precise ideas either on the tactics to be 
applied or on the most suitable forms of organization.'” Initially this resulted 
in efforts to create the largest possible units and to control them on a strictly 
centralized pattern. But this deprived the partisans of their initiative. Not only 
did large units prove too cumbersome to control, but their appearance also 
made it easier for the enemy to take timely countermeasures. Questions 
conceming organization, material equipment, and co-operation with Red 
Army units, as well as the unified application of lessons learnt in combat, 
would have been best solved by the immediate establishment of an operational 
central control of the partisan movement. The fact that these matters were left 
to the Party organizations of the individual Union republics and to their 
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corresponding administrative bodies resulted in a fragmentation of forces and 
delayed the unfolding of partisan warfare.'? Eventually, after a few false starts, 
a Central Staff of the Partisan Movement in the Supreme Command Head- 
quarters was established on 30 May 1942 under the chairmanship of 
Ponomarenko, Secretary of the Central Committee of the CP(B) of 
Belorussia, and including'one well-known representative each of the People’s 
Commissariat of the Interior GQNKVD) and the Red Army General Staff. 
Under this Central Staff there soon sprang up Staffs of the Partisan Movement 
at republican, regional, and district level; these were represented on the War 
Councils of the individual fronts by tactical groups. 

While Soviet military historiography on the whole tried to convey the 
impression that the ‘heroic struggle of the Soviet people in the rear of the 
Fascist armies’ had begun spontaneously and on a large scale at the very 
beginning of the war, some authors were forced to admit that during the first 
few months of the war the partisans scored only insignificant successes."®" 
Thus Colonel Neryanin, chief of the operations department of the Soviet 
Twentieth Army and future chief of the operations department in the com- 
mand of the Russian Liberation Army, had been roving about the rear of the 
German troops for three weeks without observing the slightest evidence of 
partisan activity. He was later to state to the Germans that the Soviet leader- 
ship had been bitterly disappointed at the slight extent of the partisan strug- 
gle.'*? However, the ineffectiveness of the partisan wat'® prior to the spring of 
1942 was not, as is claimed, due only to poor command and organizational 
shortcomings. The main reason was that it lacked the prerequisite" which 
Friedrich Engels had described as indispensable for successful guerrilla wat- 
fare—reliable support by the local population. This lack is readily understood 
if one bears in mind the widespread public dissatisfaction with the Soviet 
regime, as well as the fact that the true aims of the Germans, posturing as 
liberators, were at first not realized. Wherever partisan groups appeared dur- 
ing the early period—in so far as these were not in fact scattered elements of 
the Red Army,'§s who were often afraid to return through the lines because of 
reprisals awaiting them——these usually met with uniform rejection and resist- 
ance on the part of the local population, whose main interest was in a return 
to normal conditions. Only gradually, and scarcely before the spring of 1942, 
did a favourable climate develop for a partisan war. 

This was due largely to disappointment at the failure of the Germans to 
produce a constructive occupation programme, the preservation of the hated 
collective-farm system, the hardships of the population in the occupied terri- 
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tories, and some discriminatory measures by the occupying authonities. The 
inhumane conditions to which Soviet prisoners of war were subjected and the 
atrocities committed against the Jewish part of the population also left a 
deeper impression than the Germans suspected. The indiscriminate proce- 
dure of the secunty forces—-who often did failed to differentiate between the 
peaceful population and partisans—reprisal executions, the shooting of hos- 
tages, and the burning of homes all helped to drive the population into the 
arms of the partisans. Initially these saw their main task as provoking further 
reprisals by repeated but still aimless attacks, in order to make’ the Germans 
hated among the local people. Purposeful propaganda,’ hand in hand with 
ruthless terror against local officials and police,"*7 was to remind the popula- 
tion of the ubiquity of Soviet power. Torn between the occupying power, 
which threatened Draconian punishment even for failure to report hostile 
activity, and the partisans, who threatened death for even the slightest support 
of the Germans, such as the enforced surrender of agricultural produce,’ the 
population often saw no alternative to joining whichever side was stronger— 
which very soon, in some remote regions at least, meant the partisans. Not 
until 1942, when they had succeeded locally in winning support among the 
population, did the partisans begin to conduct systematic actions against 
German military targets. 

The partisan war,’ characterized as a rule by ambushes and raids, rarely by 
open attacks mounted by armed civilians, is presented in Soviet historiography 
as the ‘justified manifestation of a lawful struggle by the people’s masses 
against the Hitlerites’, who had committed ‘unheard-of crimes’ and ‘a serious 
breach of international law by their war of aggression’.'"* This attempt to 
justify partisan warfare by reference to the aggression and culpable behaviour 
of the adversary, however, ignores the fact that the Hague Convention in- 
variably obliges both belligerents, regardless of the question of guilt, to observe 
the laws and usages of land warfare, In consequence, at least one of the judges 
of the Nuremberg Military Tribunal could not avoid describing the partisan 
war as a phenomenon incompatible with the spirit or the letter of international 
law. In point of fact, the Hague Land Warfare convention of 18 October 1907 
requires unequivocally that for irregular fighting forces—‘milices’ or ‘corps de 
volontaires’—not to come under the heading of irregulars, they have to meet 
the following conditions:'s 


1. They must be commanded by someone who is responsible for his 
subordinates. 
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2. They must wear an identifying badge recognizable from afar. 
3. They must carry their weapons openly. 
4. In their operations they must observe the laws and usages of war. 


The partisans met only the first of these conditions. The manner in which they 
were accustomed to operating may be gauged from a directive of the Central 
Committee of the CP(B) of Belorussia, dated 1 July 1941.'* This directive— 


which is quoted here as only one of countless instances—instructs the 
partisans 


to destroy all communications in the enemy’s rear, blow up or damage bridges and 
roads, set fire to motor-fuel and food stores, motor-vehicles, and aircraft, arrange for 
railway disasters, annihilate enemies, giving them no respite day or night. Destroy them 
wherever they are caught, kill them with anything that comes to hand: axe, scythe, 
crowbar, pitchfork, knife. Link up with other partisan detachments, make surprise 
raids on enemy units and annihilate them . . . In annihilating the enemy do not shrink 
from using any means: strangle, chop up, burn, poison the Fascist scum, Let the enemy 
feel the ground burning under his feet. - 


On 1 October 1941 Kozlov, a captured partisan, reported a suggestion of 
Kazalapov, a member of the Central Committee of the Party from Kholm, 
that German soldiers or wounded be ‘tortured by mutilation before execu- 
tion’.'® There is also ample evidence that partisans proceeded mercilessly not 
only against German servicemen but equally against disliked or even totally 
uninvolved Jocal inhabitants. Thus members of the ‘native’ administration 
(mainly mayors and policemen) were invariably ‘mercilessly’ beaten to death, 
usually also the members of their families, including women and children. 
Another partisan principle was that all witnesses of a raid were to be killed if 
necessary—-men, women, and children—to prevent a possible betrayal to the 
Germans." 

Contrary to Soviet assertions,'® partisan activity against the German occu- 
pying power did not develop on an appreciable scale until 1942, except in the 
Crimea, where more favourable conditions existed. The ever increasing scale 
of the partisan war also proves that the German—Soviet conflict was an 
ideological war of annihilation, in which little room was left for principles 
enshrined in international agreements. It was the Soviet side that unleashed 
the partisan war, which ran counter to international law. But the Germans 
similarly, in opposing the irregulars, did not shrink from the utmost ruthless- 
ness or from employing any means that seemed to them suitable. It was the 
civilian population that suffered most from the barbaric methods of both 
belligerents. 
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8. THe REPULSE OF THE GERMAN AUTUMN OFFENSIVE 
AT LENINGRAD AND Rostov 


Once the German command had decided not to capture Leningrad but to 
besiege it and starve it out, if only to avoid the need ‘to feed that city of 
millions’, the Soviet troops gained a breathing-space during which they were 
able to organize the defence of the city more efficiently. In accordance with the 
demand of the State Defence Committee that Lenin’s city be transformed into 
an unconquerable fortress, the Leningrad Front, with support from Zhdanov 
and other Party and government officials, embarked on the development of a 
deeply echeloned system of defences. Included in the defence measures were 
the air force (Air Defence Corps and 7th Fighter Corps),'* as well as the ships, 
batteries, and aircraft of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet.'°7 For an offensive 
operation against the German siege artillery a special artillery group was 
formed under Major-General Sviridov and Rear-Admiral Gren.'* A consider- 
able burden of the defence effort, especially in the construction of positions 
and barricades, was borne by the civilian population of Leningrad, although 
they were exposed to increasing hardship owing to the shortage of foodstuffs 
and fuel. The food shortage became so acute in the course of the autumn that 
from 20 November 1941 the non-working population, including children, 
received only 125g. of bread daily.'% Soon, therefore, attempts were made to 
use the Ladoga flotilla to carry vital cargo, such as foodstuffs, weapons, and 
ammunitions, on at least a modest scale to the city, which by then could be 
reached only by way of Lake Ladoga, and simultaneously to evacuate such 
useless consumers as the wounded, women, and children.?” When Lake 
Ladoga froze over in November, on 19 November the Leningrad Front re- 
solved to lay a supply-route, the so-called ‘lifeline’,?" over the ice. During the 
winter of 1941-2 no less than 361,106t. of vital goods reached the city in this 
way, and 514,000 persons were evacuated from the city to the east. 

At the same time, measures were put in hand to burst through the blockade 
ring and restore free access to Leningrad. On 14 October 1941 Colonel- 
General Voronov, the Headquarters representative with the Leningrad Front, 
arrived with a directive from the Supreme Command Headquarters instruct- 
ing the Neva Group, in conjunction with General Fedyuninskiy’s Fifty-fourth 
Army operating east of the encirclement ring, to crush the enemy forces 
between Shlisselburg and Sinyavino, in the so-called ‘bottleneck’, and to open 
up a corridor to Leningrad. This action,” however, which upon Headquar- 
ters’ urgings started on 20 October, did not succeed because it was anticipated 
by a rapidly advancing German attack towards Tikhvin and Volkhov, and 
because of shortcomings in the way it was directed. Although the Soviet Fifty- 
fourth Army managed to hold Volkhov, and although General Klykov’s Fifty- 
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second Army contained the German thrust towards Malaya Vishera, the 
Soviet troops found themselves in difficulties and Tikhvin fell to the Germans 
on 8 November 1941. This meant the severance of the last railway line by 
which goods could be brought to the eastern shore of Lake Ladoga for 
shipping to Leningrad. Moreover, it gave rise to the real danger of a break- 
through into the rear of Army General Meretskov’s Seventh Independent 
Army, which was facing the Finns on the Svir. Because of the total failure of 
General Yakovlev’s Fourth Army, which retreated in disorganized units in 
various directions,?* Meretskov, by order of Headquarters, was temporarily 
put in command of Fourth Army as well. Meretskov, a former chief of the Red 
Army General Staff, now in command of all formations between the Svir front 
and the German penetration area near Tikhvin, began to assemble all available 
forces and go over to counter-attacks in the main directions.™ In conse- 
quence, the projecting German spearhead to the east was increasingly threat- 
ened from its flanks and, from 19 November 1941, also attacked at its point by 
the Fourth Army. Under Meretskov’s vigorous leadership the initiative on this 
sector gradually passed to the Soviet troops. The German plan to cut Lenin- 
grad off completely from the rest of the world and to nk up with the Finnish 
Karelian Army proved impracticable. 

On the southern wing of the front too the Soviet forces eventually succeeded 
in halting the German offensive, which had resumed towards the end of 
September 1941. Prior to that success, however, they had been forced into 
extensive withdrawals. The German attack out of the bridgeheads at 
Dnepropetrovsk and Kakhovka had instantly got the Soviet Twelfth Army into 
difficulties and resulted in the encirclement and annihilation of elements of 
Lieutenant-General Smirnov’s Eighteenth and Major-General Kharitonov’s 
Ninth Armies. By 11 October 1941 Army Group South had taken 106,000 
Soviet prisoners in the ‘battle north of the Sea of Azov’. Countless others, 
including General Smirnov, GOC Eighteenth Army, had been killed in action. 
In a memorial article in 1968 Colonel-General Anisimov reported that the 
Germans, who still indulged in that kind of gesture during the initial months 
of the war, had buried him in a dignified manner in a separate grave. Attempts 
by Lieutenant-General Cherevichenko, the GOC Southern Front, to halt the 
enemy along improvised lines were unsuccessful.’ On 17 October Taganrog 
was abandoned. By the end of October the forces of the Southern Front had 
been thrown back as far as the approaches to Rostov. On 25 October the 
troops of the South-west Front under the command of Marshal Timoshenko 
(Major-General Tsyganov’s Thirty-eighth and Major-General Malinovskiy’s 
Sixth Armies) abandoned Kharkov after extensively mining the city, and 
manned a defensive line north of Izyum. No less critical was the situation in 
the Crimea, where on 18 October the German Eleventh Army opened its 
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attack for the seizure of the peninsula. Even before the start of this offensive, 
the Russians had begun to evacuate the troops of the Odessa defence dis- 
trict,” who, under the command of Rear-Admiral Zhukov and the GOC 
Independent Coastal .Army, Lieutenant-General Sofronov, had been tying 
down considerable Romanian and German forces over a period of two 
weeks.?* On 23 October the forces of the Odessa defence district, now trans- 
ferred to the Crimea, and the troops of Lieutenant-General Batov’s Independ- 
ent Fifty-first Army were placed under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Levchenko, the commander of the Crimean troops, who was in charge of co- 
ordinating the defence of the land front with the actions of the Black Sea 
Fleet.* Nevertheless, the Germans after a few days broke through the defens- 
ive positions near Ishun on the Perekop isthmus. The Independent Fifty-first 
Army was forced to retreat to Kerch, and on 16 November the Taman 
peninsula was evacuated. The Coastal Army withdrew to Sevastopol. At that 
point all land and air forces, as well as the ships and aircraft of the Black Sea 
Fleet, were placed under the command of Major-General Petrov, the com- 
mander of the Sevastopol defence zone; after 19 November they came under 
Vice-Admiral Oktyabrskiy, the capable commander of the Black Sea Fleet.?'* 
By dint of vigorous efforts the Sevastopol area, subdivided into several defence 
sectors and tightly encircled by the Germans, was, for the time being, held 
against all attacks.2"' 

While Sevastopol was preparing for defence, there arose in the sector of the 
Southern Front, at and north of Rostov, first a crisis and then a turn for the 
better. On 5 November 1941 the German First Armoured Army had mounted 
an attack for the capture of Shakhty; this, however, did not succeed, even 
though Kharitonov’s Ninth Army was pushed back towards the east. After the 
failure of this envelopment move the Germans on 17 November launched a 
direct thrust towards Rostov from a north-westerly direction; Rostov was 
regarded as the gate to the Caucasus and an objective of great strategic 
importance. After no more than a delaying defence by General Remezov’s 
Independent Fifty-sixth Army, the city fell to the Germans a few days later.*"? 
By that time, however, preparations had been completed on the Soviet side for 
a large-scale counter-attack against the flank and the rear of the German forces 
spearheaded towards Rostov. The idea, proposed by Major-General 
Bagramyan, won the support of Lieutenant-General Bodin, chief of staff of the 
South-western Direction, and, after some hesitation, also that of the GOC, 
Marshal Timoshenko.?"? Headquarters had likewise given its approval, but 
declared itself unable to provide reinforcements. In consequence, the com- 
mand of the South-western Direction had to establish an assault group from 
the forces of the South-west Front and the Southern Front under its com- 
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mand. In accordance with a demand by Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the 
Red Army General Staff, the Southern Front had been reinforced at the 
expense of the South-west Front, and a new army, Thirty-seventh Army under 
Major-General Lopatin, had been established as the main attacking force. 
Simultaneously, some air units were rnade available from the Headquarters 
reserve. On 17 November this Thirty-seventh Army, composed of four rifle 
divisions, four armoured brigades, and several artillery, anti-tank, and mortar 
regiments, and supported by elements of General Kolpakchi’s Eighteenth 
Army and above all by Ninth Army, opened its offensive in the general 
direction of Bolshekrepinskaya~Taganrog. Although during the first few days 
the attack only slowly gained ground," the German First Armoured Army, 
which had meanwhile broken through to Rostov, was compelled after 23 
November to withdraw some forces in order to support its northern flank. The 
Independent Fifty-sixth Army, which had likewise gone over to the attack, 
striking from the east, thus saw its chance, in conjunction with the left wing of 
Ninth Army, to recapture Rostov on 29 November. The fact that the First 
Armoured Army was compelled, under the combined pressure of the Soviet 
Thirty-seventh, Ninth, and Fifty-sixth Armies, to withdraw to the Mius at the 
beginning of December, not only meant a stabilization of the German—Soviet 
front in this sector for some time to come, but was of major propaganda 
importance as the ‘first great victory of the Red Army’. The Soviet troops had 
certainly scored a victory, but, contrary to Bagramyan’s claims, they had not 
succeeded in achieving their real objective—the destruction of Kleist’s ar- 
moured army. 


9. THE REPULSE OF THE GERMAN ATTACK ON Moscow 


Since the battle of Smolensk Stalin, Supreme Command Headquarters, and 
the Red Army General Staff had taken a variety of measures to safeguard the 
capital against a German assault in the event of a resumption of the German 
offensive.?"5 In order to repel a possible attack from the west, three combined 
fronts (until «5 September i941 under the command of Marshal 
Timoshenko’; South-western Direction) had been assembled to face the Ger- 
man Army Group Centre.*'"® These were the Western Front (since 12 Septem- 
ber under the command of Colonel-General Konev) in the sector between 
Ostashkov and Yelnya; east of it, as second echelon in the Vyazma defensive 
line from Ostashkov to Selizharovo, the Reserve Front (commanded by Mar- 
shal Budennyy) with Major-General Rakutin’s Twenty-fourth Army and 
Major-General Sobennikov’s Forty-thizrd Army west of Spas-Demensk and 
Kirov, but also in the foremost line; and finally the Bryansk Front (com- 
manded by Colonel-General Yeremenko) with General Yermakov’s tactical 
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group on the left wing, holding the sector from east of Kirov to Glukhov. 
There are divergent data in the Soviet literature on the actual strength of those 
three fronts, which, together with Yermakov’s tactical group, embraced six- 
teen armies.?"? The figures range from a maximum of 1,250,000 men, £0,598 
artillery pieces and mortars, 990 tanks, and 990 aircraft to a minimum of 
800,000 men, 6,800 artillery pieces and mortars, 780 tanks, and 360-527 
aircraft. In order to emphasize their own inferiority and to offer some excuse 
for the subsequent defeats of the Soviet troops,?"* the figures of Soviet effective 
strength are clearly being kept low, and the level of accuracy of the Soviet 
figures must inevitably remain in doubt. There is, however, no denying that in 
the double battle of Vyazma and Bryansk the Germans took 673,c00 Red 
Anny prisoners by 20 October, and listed 1,242 tanks and 5,412 artillery pieces 
as destroyed or captured; this suggests that Soviet strength must have been 
substantially greater than officially admitted. 

Despite the general preparations for defence, the deployment of major 
forces, and the construction of a deeply echeloned defensive system outside 
Moscow, the Soviet leadership was nevertheless taken by surprise by the 
opening of the German offensive against the capital. The Soviet command had 
failed to identify the preparations in time and to foil German intentions. Not 
until 26 September 1941 did Stalin and the chief of the Red Army General 
Staff receive a report from the GOC Western Front, which, on the strength of 
reconnaissance data, predicted an attack against Moscow along the Vyazma-— 
Moscow highway.?'? Thus, even Konev at that time expected only one opera- 
tion on the relatively limited sector defended by Nineteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Twentieth Armies. And Headquarters still did nothing more than issue a 
belated directive the following day calling in general terms for ‘stubborn 
resistance’ and intensified construction of the system of positions. It failed to 
make any kind of preparations for co-ordinated operations by the three fronts 
actually involved, and it failed to clarify relations between the Western Front 
and the Reserve Front, two of whose armies were standing in the foremost line 
and were thus responsible for the safety of the left wing of the Western Front. 
It was soon to become obvious how important it would have been, even before 
the start of the German offensive, to subordinate both fronts to a single 
operations staff. As the Russians had failed to identify the points of main effort 
of the German attack,” no measures had been taken to reinforce the threat- 
ened sectors or to concentrate reserves at those points—an omission which 
Marshal Zhukov in retrospect blamed not on Headquarters but on the com- 
mands of the Western and Reserve Fronts.??' There is no doubt that the errors 
and omissions of the Soviet command were the main reason why Army Group 
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Centre was able to penetrate the defences at the crucial points so rapidly. This 
was facilitated also by the fact that, shortly before the opening of the German 
offensive, Soviet forces, misreading the situation and acting upon express 
orders from Stalin and Headquarters, had begun to carry out limited offensive 
operations—with the result that these officers and men were lost to a concen- 
trated defence. The Sovier formations striking into the German attack, such as 
Major-General Sobennikov’s Forty-third Army of the Reserve Front north- 
west of Roslavl and General Yermakov’s tactical group at Glukhov, suffered 
considerable losses. On the very first day of the attack Armoured Group 2 
tore apart the Bryansk Front at the boundary between Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy’s Thirteenth Army and Yermakov’s tactical group, pushed 
beyond Sevsk in the direction of Orel and Tula, and at the same time wheeled 
some of its units north towards Karachev and Bryansk, thereby threatening the 
rear of Thirteenth Army as well as Major-General Kreyzer’s Third Army. A 
counter-attack mounted against the German spearhead by Thirteenth Army 
from the north and by the Yermakov tactical group from the south was 
unsuccessful,2* By 3 October 1941 Orel was lost because the garrison com- 
mander, Lieutenant-General Tyurin, had been incapable of organizing the 
city’s defence. 

Once Armoured Group 4 had driven a wedge between the Forty-third Army 
of the Reserve Front and Major-General Petrov’s Fiftieth Army, and once 
Bryansk had been taken by the new Second Armoured Army on 6 October 
1941, the bulk of the Bryansk Front was split up and cut off from its rear 
communications, and Major-General Kreyzer’s Third Army, Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy’s Thirteenth Army, and elements of Major-General Petrov’s 
Fiftieth Army were in the pocket. Colonel-General Yeremenko, who realized 
the disastrous situation of his troops and was scarcely by this stage in a 
position of command, had in vain asked Headquarters as far back as 4 October 
for permission to withdraw the entire front towards the east, in order at least 
to save its combat strength for the defence of Moscow.?* Not until 7 October, 
when the encirclement was complete and nothing but a break-out was poss- 
ible, did Marshal Shaposhnikov, on behalf of Stalin, concur. He explained the 
fateful delay by communications trouble. On 8 October the three encircled 
armies began their attempt to break out; however, in the conditions prevailing 
until 23 October that attempt was made only in a disjointed manner. Only at 
the price of exceedingly high losses in personnel and material were the rem- 
nants of Fiftieth Army able to man a new defensive line on the Oka near 
Mtsensk, the remnants of Third Army a line between Zmievka and Ponyri, 
and those of Thirteenth Army a line between Fatezh and Makarovka. 

As the Soviet command had failed to recognize the preparations for a 
general attack on Moscow and had, since 30 September 1941, been turning its 
attention to the speedily developing attack towards Orel and Tula, it did not 
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realize that the principal danger threatening it was in the sector of the Reserve 
and Western Fronts. In consequence, the attack of Armoured Groups 3 and 4, 
directed on 2 October against the centre of the Western Front at the boundary 
of Lieutenant-General Lukin’s Nineteenth Army and Major-General 
Khomenko’s Thirtieth Army, and simultaneously against the positions of 
Major-General Sobennikov’s Forty-third Army of the Reserve Front, made 
rapid progress without any reaction whatever from Headquarters.?4 The 
northern spearhead, after the capture of Kholm Zhirkovskiy, was by 3 October 
threatening Vyazma from the north, while further south the main thrust 
directed against the Soviet Forty-third Army by Armoured Group 4 and 
Fourth Army simultaneously reached Spas Demensk and, wheeling north- 
wards, likewise aimed at Vyazma. What was beginning to take shape during 
the first few days of October was the danger of an encirclement of the entire 
Soviet grouping of Western Front and Reserve Front forces in the Vyazma 
area. The price was now being paid for the lack of co-ordination between the 
two Fronts, whose armies now both found themselves deeply outflanked 
without being able to relieve one another.) When hastily mounted and 
uncoordinated counter-attacks, e.g. by the newly established tactical group of 
Lieutenant-General Boldin at Vyazma, failed to achieve results, on 4 October 
Colonel-General Konev, GOC Western Front, asked Headquarters and the 
general staff for permission to withdraw to defensive positions near Gzhatsk, 
hoping like Yeremenko that the forces of his Front could thus be preserved for 
further operations in the defence of Moscow. Once more a decision was 
delayed. On 5 October the Supreme Command Headquarters still refused to 
believe that Armoured Group 4 had that day reached Yukhnov. Colonel 
Sbytov, commanding the air forces of the Moscow military district, who had 
submitted his reconnaissance findings on those lines, was threatened by the 
NKVD with prosecution for ‘spreading panic’.?** Not until the afternoon of 5 
October, when the correctness of his statement happened to be confirmed, 
was the order given for the withdrawal of Thirtieth, Nineteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Twentieth Armies. Belatedly, Major-General Dalmatov’s Thirty-first 
Army and Major-General Vishnevskiy’s Thirty-second Army were now placed 
under the Western Front in order to achieve a unified command, However, 
there was no time to accomplish the withdrawals—which were often associ- 
ated with complicated regrouping operations—if only because of a total disor- 
ganization of the senior commands, Major Shabalin, chief of the Special 
NEVD Detachment of the Fiftieth Army, confided some remarkable impres- 
sions to his diary.*”? “The army is not what we have come to believe in the 
homeland. Enormous shortcomings!’, he recorded as early as 6 September. 
“We are surrounded!’, he wrote on 4 October. “The entire Front—this means 
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three armies—was trapped in the encirclement. And what are our generals 
doing? They “consider” . . . In our unit everyone, as usual, has lost their heads 
and is incapable of action.” “The heads of the front staff lost command 
throughout the time of the German attack and, it seems, lost their heads,’ 
Shabalin wrote on 6 October 1941. On the following day he noted: ‘Such a 
thing as the defeat of'the Bryansk Front has not been witnessed by 
history... The Front command had lost contro] from the first days of the 
German attack. it is said the idiots have skedaddled to Moscow.’ 

When, on the evening of 6 October 1941, Armoured Groups 3 and 4 linked 
up east of Vyazma, substanual forces of the Western Front west of the city 
were indeed surrounded.?* They were Lieutenant-General Lukin’s Nine- 
teenth Army, Lieutenant-General Rokossovskiy’s Sixteenth Army (which had 
been absorbed into Lieutenant-General Yershakov’s Twentieth Army), Lieu- 
tenant-General Boldin’s tactical group, as well as Major-General Vish- 
nevskiy’s Thirty-second Army and Major-General Rakutin’s Twenty-fourth 
Army, which both belonged to the Reserve Front.7* The encirclernent of 
major forces of the Bryansk Front, and of the Western and the Reserve Fronts 
in the Bryansk and Vyazma area during the first few days of October, created 
great confusion among the Soviet leadership. With the principal task now 
being the speediest possible establishment of new defences outside Moscow, 
and with the GOCs of the Front evidently no longer enjoying confidence, 
plenipotentiaries were dispatched from the Supreme Command Headquar- 
ters and the State Defence Committee—Molotov, Mikoyan, Malenkov, 
Voroshilov, Vasilevskiy, and, independently from that group, Army General 
Zhukov—-with special instructions for the threatened sectors. These repre- 
sentatives of the top leadership discovered disastrous conditions on the 
Western and Reserve Fronts, whose commands had lost any overall view of 
the situation and frequently also contact with their subordinate armies.23° It 
was essential to put an end at last to the fatal division of command bodies in 
the sector west of Moscow. On 10 October, in response to the reports from the 
special representatives, the troops of the Western and Reserve Fronts were 
amalgamated, Colonel-General Konev and Marshal Budennyy were relieved 
of their posts, and Army General Zhukov was appointed the new GOC 
Western Front.?}' Konev, for the time being still the nominal second-in- 
command to Zhukov, henceforward commanded the forces on the right wing 
of the Western Front at Kalinin; after the Germans captured the town on 14 
October, thereby threatening the rear of the North-west Front as well as that 
of the Moscow defences, Konev on 17 October became GOC of the newly 
created Kalinin Front. This consisted of Major-General Vostrukhov’s 
Twenty-second Army, Major-General Maslennikov’s Twenty-ninth Army, 
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Major-General Yushkevich’s Thirty-first Army, and Major-General Kh- 
omenko’s Thirtieth Army. Twenty-ninth, Thirty-first, and Thirtieth Armies 
moved into a defensive line in a semicircle behind Kalinin, while Twenty- 
second Army succeeded, in violent fighting, in maintaining its positions in the 
Torzhok area. Just as on the right wing, at Kalinin and Torzhok, the defenders 
of Moscow succeeded also on the left wing, in the sector of the Bryansk Front, 
in containing the advance of Second Armoured Army and Second Army in the 
course of October, albeit after heavy setbacks. Already during the first ten days 
of October Major-General Lelyushenko’s Ist Guards Rifle Corps (directly 
subordinated to Headquarters) had stubbornly defended the town of Mtsensk 
and thereby gained time to prepare for the defence of Tula.*3 It was not until 
29 October that Second Armoured Army, whose task it was to envelop 
Moscow in a wide sweep from the south, reached the approaches of Tula. 
However, Major-General Yermakov’s Fiftieth Army, reinforced by People’s 
Guard detachments, repulsed the German attack and at the beginning of 
November, along with elements of Major-General Kreyzer’s Third Army, 
even mounted counter-attacks against the flank of the German spearhead. At 
the end of the first phase of the general attack on the Soviet capital the 
situation at Tula, which, like Kalinin, represented a cornerstone of the de- 
fences outside Moscow, appeared temporarily stabilized. 

What measures were taken after Zhukov’s appointment on 19 October 1941 
to reorganize the forces of the Western Front and to halt the German offensive 
in front of Moscow? Once the first line of defence, the Vyazma line, was 
pierced, the Soviet command turned its attention to a hurried preparation of 
a second line of defence, the Mozhaysk line, running from Volokolamsk to 
Kaluga. Those troops of the former Western and Reserve Fronts who had 
escaped being trapped in the Vyazma pocket were now assembled in that new, 
artificially consolidated, line. Headquarters moreover transferred to this de- 
fensive line forces from the North-west, Bryansk, and South-west Fronts, and 
also assembled in it units of the Moscow military district, as well as reinforce- 
ments arriving, from mid-October onwards, from the Caucasus, central Asia, 
and the Far Bast. By exhausting all capacities it proved possible, within a short 
time, to concentrate 11 rifle divisions, 16 armoured brigades, and over 40 
artillery regiments—approximately 90,000 men—within the Mozhaysk de- 
fence line. The GOC Western Front created points of main defensive effort at 
the approach roads to Moscow, and at these points concentrated all available 
artillery and anti-tank forces.** The Volokolamsk sector was defended by the 
newly established Sixteenth Army under Lieutenant-General Rokossovskiy; 
Mozhaysk was covered by Fifth Army under Major-General Lelyushenko; the 
Maloyaroslavets sector was manned by Forty-third Army under Major- 
General Golubev; the Kaluga area was defended by Forty-ninth Army under 

* Rakickij and Presnjakov, ‘Boevye dejstvija’, 85. 
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Lieutenant-General Zakharkin. A short time later Thirty-third Army under 
Lieutenant-General Yefremov was inserted at Naro-Fominsk. To support 
these formations in preventing a German breakthrough to Moscow at all costs, 
the following air units were available in addition to the air forces of the 
Western Front: 6th Fighter Corps of Air Defence under Major-General 
Klimov, the air forces of the Moscow military district, a few divisions of tong- 
range bombers, and four newly established air regiments.%5 Attempts were 
going ahead at the same time to improve the shaken morale of the troops and 
to fight signs of defeatism by every available means.*** Order No. 0345, dated 
13 October 1941 and issued by Zhukov and War Council member Bulganin, 
appealed to ail Soviet servicemen, from top commanders down to the last Red 
Army private, to make an extreme effort. Cowards and panic-mongers, i.e. 
soldiers abandoning their positions without authorization, were to be ‘shot on 
the spot’ as traitors to the fatherland. 

After the war the Marshals of the Soviet Union Zhukov, Konev, and 
Vasilevskiy,?*7 looking back to that period, all wrote that only by the persever- 
ance of the armies encircled at Vyazma had the necessary time been gained for 
the strengthening of the Mozhaysk defensive line. But this alleged advantage, 
which is so greatly stressed by Soviet historians, had to be paid for by 
enormous losses in men and material. WWhen resistance came to an end on 20 
October 1941, five armies and Boldin’s tactical group had ceased to exist, In 
this context one cannot without some reservation speak of the ‘heroism of the 
Soviet warriors gallantly fighting at Vyazma’ or about their ‘undying glory’, 
considering that by 20 October no fewer than 673,000 of them allowed them- 
selves to be taken prisoner by the Germans, contrary to the terms of Soviet 
military penal law and to the unequivocal orders of the Soviet command. 
Among the prisoners of war was Lieutenant-General Yershakev (GOC Twen- 
tieth Army), Major-General Vishnevskiy (GOC Thirty-second Army), and 
Lieutenant-General Lukin (GOC Nineteenth Army), who had been charged 
with the command of the trapped formations. Indeed, Lukin, who was sev- 
erely wounded, conveyed to the Germans a very negative impression of the 
morale of the Soviet troops encircled at Vyazma.?** According to him, the 
infantry in the pocket ‘did not show the necessary will to fight their way out. 
The men preferred to go into captivity.’ That was why they had been ‘driven 
forward’ and in the course of vain breakthrough attempts ‘time and again’ 
sacrificed in their tens of thousands. Major Kononov, the commander of 436th 
Rifle Regiment and future Major-General in the Russian Liberation Army, 
who had come over to the Germans with his units, painted a similar picture 
during his interrogation: ‘A panicky mood is prevalent in the army... The 
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troops attack only under direct compulsion from the political officials.’39 
Lukin, one-time holder of the responsible position of commandant of the city 
of Moscow, lived in the Soviet Union after the war ‘as a loyal son of the 
Communist Party’, a man who ‘dedicated his entire conscious life to bound- 
less service to the fatherland, to the cause of the Communist Party’.*° In 
actual fact, Lukin’s experiences at Vyazma had caused a deep nift in his 
attitude to Stalin. On 12 December 1941 he had spontaneously submitted a 
proposal to the Germans—which was brought to Hitler’s notice—for the 
establishment of a ‘Russian counter-government’. ‘Peasants had been prom- 
ised Jand, workers had been promised a share in industry,’ he stated in 
justification of his attitude; ‘peasants and workers were deceived ... With 
hardships and terror reigning, and above all a joylessness in life, you will 
understand that these people must gratefully welcome their liberation from the 
Bolshevik yoke.’ Realization of such a plan, he believed, would cause a deep 
split among the people and prove that one might well fight against Stalin and 
the ‘hated Bolshevik system’ without ceasing to be a Russian patriot. ‘There 
are Russians on the side of the so-called enemy—hence it is no high treason to 
go over to them, but merely a turning away from a system; this will open up 
new hopes!’ Contrary to the official version, this most prominent of army 
commanders in German captivity therefore sympathized with the liberation 
movement of his comrade-in-arms at Moscow, Lieutenant-General Vlasov, 
GOC Twentieth Army. Other generals too would have been entirely prepared 
‘to take up arms against Bolshevism’, but they demanded ‘first an official 
declaration by the German Reich government... When none was received, 
these former Soviet generals declined.’** Those who held such views evidently 
included Generals Muzychenko and Ponedelin, GOCs Sixth and Twelfth 
Armies, taken prisoner at Uman.*? Lack of confidence in the intentions and 
capabilities of the Germans, as well as consideration for his family, eventually 
induced General Lukin to remain aloof from any anti-Soviet activity that 
might compromise him. On the other hand, Major-General Malyshkin, Nine- 
teenth Army chief of staff, Colonel Bushmanov, Thirty-second Army chief of 
staff, and Brigade Commissar Zhilenkov, member of the War Council of 
Thirty-second Army, did join the Vlasov movement.*? Colonel Vanyushin, 
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the commander of the air forces of Twentieth Army, also later took up a 
leading post in the air force of the Russian Liberation Army. 

As for the encirclement of the six Soviet armies at Vyazma—fer which 
Supreme Command Headquarters and the general staff bore the main respon- 
sibility—this can scarcely have enhanced the defence of Moscow, considering 
that the Mozhaysk line ‘had been broken at several points as early as 13 
October, at a time when resistance inside the pocket was still continuing. On 
that day Forty-ninth Army abandoned Kaluga; the Germans pushed ahead 
towards the Protva, threatening Maloyaroslavets from the rear, and by 16 
October had reached Naro-Fominsk. Forty-third Army was compelled to 
retreat behind the Nara. Fifth Army was likewise unable to withstand the 
pressure of the Germans. Having defended the historic battlefield. of 
Borodino,™ it had to give up Mozhaysk on 18 October. Matters were some- 
what more favourable at Volokolamsk, which was initially held by 
Rokossovskiy, who made use of a deeply echeloned defence system; however, 
on 27 October it also fell to the Germans.*45 The German penetration of the 
Mozhaysk line and, on the Naro-Fominsk sector, also of the third line of the 
Moscow defence zone, which ran from Klin in a wide arc to Serpukhov, 
created an immediate threat to the Soviet capital even before the end of the 
third week of October. Now that it seemed impossible to stem the onslaught 
of the enemy, alarming signs of demoralization appeared in spite of all propa- 
ganda efforts of the Party and in spite of all threats. When on 16 October most 
of the Party and governmental machine was evacuated to Kuybyshev, panic 
broke out among the population of Moscow and there were instances of 
footing. On 19 October the State Defence Committee found itself obliged to 
declare 2 state of siege throughout the Moscow region and to decree that any 
disturbance of public order would be punished by military tribunals. NKVD 
troops were ordered to ‘shoot provecateurs, spies, and other agents of the 
enemy ...on the spot’.** Efforts were made simultaneously to reinforce the 
sectors of the Moscow defence zone by hurriedly levied People’s Guard 
divisions, in all some 40,000 men, to set up tank obstacles and field fortifica- 
tions, and to bring up new reserves.” By the end of October it had proved 
possible to integrate into the front west of Moscow at least 13 rifle divisions 
and 5 armoured brigades from the interior of the country. As a result, the 
situation in the lines east of Volokolamsk along the Nara and Oka as far as 
Aleksin was temporarily stabilized. By mid-November 1941 Headquarters had 
provided the Western Front with a number of further rifle and cavalry divi- 
sions, as well as armoured brigades, totalling some 100,000 men, 300 tanks, 
2,000 artillery pieces, and additional anti-tank guns,” so that on 15 November 
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1941 the Germans were eventually facing 84 divisions and 20 brigades, albeit 
weakened in their combat strength.#? From 1 October to 15 November the 
number of tanks of the Western Front had increased from 450 to 700. In 
addition, 1,138 aircraft, most of them of new types,?° were stationed at 
airfields around Moscow, ready to repulse the German attack. On 10 Novem- 
ber the Fiftieth Army of the now dissolved Bryansk Front was placed under 
the command of the Western Front, while Third and Thirteenth Armies were 
assigned to the South-west Front. 

The Soviet leadership expected the German offensive in the second half of 
November. Having until then focused its attention on reinforcing the two 
wings of the Western Front, it now tried to harass the Germans by swift 
counter-strikes. Against the opposition of Zhukov?s' and the army command- 
ers, Who were anxious not to fritter away their forces and to keep their scant 
reserves in readiness, on 13 November 1941 Stalin and the chief of the general 
staff insisted on the immediate execution of counter-attacks along the sector of 
Sixteenth and Forty-ninth Armies. The attack launched by Rokossovskiy 
against his own conviction and virtually without preparation, needless to say, 
did not improve the position of the Soviet forces but made it worse.?* Six- 
teenth Army suffered considerable losses, and Major-General Dovator’s 3rd 
Cavalry Corps barely escaped encirclement. An attack launched by Lieuten- 
ant-General Zakharkin with elements of Forty-ninth Army against Serpukov 
was repulsed with heavy losses, even though it caused some delay to the 
opening of the German Fourth Army’s attack. On 15 November the Germans, 
on the right wing outside Moscow, struck at Major-General Khomenko’s 
Thirtieth Army; the following day they struck heavily at the boundary of the 
Kalinin Front (Thirtieth Army) and the Western Front (Sixteenth Army). The 
reason why they made such rapid progress towards Klin and Solnechnogorsk 
was that, on orders from Headquarters, the last reserves had been switched to 
Volokolamsk to execute a counter-attack. In order to reorganize the confused 
command conditions among the disarrayed and retreating formations north- 
west of Moscow, Major-General Khomenko, GOC Thirtieth Army, was re- 
lieved of his command and replaced by Major-General: Lelyushenko; in 
addition, on 17 November—by which time it was too late—Thirtieth Army 
was placed under the command of the Western Front.*5 At this point a serious 
conflict occurred between Rokossovskiy and Zhukov, who rescinded an order 
endorsed by Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red Army General Staff, for 
a withdrawal to the Istra and instead categorically demanded a struggle ‘to the 
last man’,*5+ without in the end being able to prevent Klin and Solnechnogorsk 
from falling to the Germans on 23 November and Istra on 27 November. The 
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exceedingly critical situation on the tight wing of the Western Front in the 
sector of Sixteenth and Thirtieth Armies forced the GOC to throw in all 
available forces, including the anti-aircraft artillery of the Moscow defences, at 
the threatened points. Headquarters, moreover, during the final days of 
November reinforced the Western Front with 8 riffle divisions, 7 cavalry 
divisions, 4 rifle brigades, 1 airborne corps, and independent armoured and 
other specialized units. But it was only with the intervention of the First 
Assault Army under Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov and of the Twentieth 
Army (formed only recently) under Major-General Vlasov, the defender of 
Kiev (whose name is omitted from Soviet accounts of the fighting for Mos- 
cow)—~i.e. the intervention of reserve armies assembled in strictest secrecy as 
the second echelon east of Moscow’ss—that the exhausted German forces 
were halted at Yakhroma on the Moskva-Volga Canal and at Krasnaya 
Polyana north-west of Moscow at the beginning of December. 

The purpose of the dissolution of the Bryansk Front on 10 November 
1941—the subordination of Fiftieth Army to the Western Front and of Third 
and Thirteenth Armies to the South-west Front—was to simplify command 
structures for the impending defensive battle on the left wing of the Western 
Front, in the Tula sector. This step, however, was to prove a mistake,75° 
because the South-west Front possessed only an incomplete command ap- 
paratus and the two Front staffs were showing an understandable tendency to 
draw their newly acquired armies closer to their main forces. The result was a 
weakening of the boundary between the troops of the Western and of the 
South-west Fronts south of Tula, a boundary that was particularly threatened 
by the German Second Armoured Army. On 14 November 1941 Marshal 
Timoshenko, who feared with some justification that a German breakthrough 
at that spot would complicate the defence of Moscow as well as the situation 
ofhis own overstretched front, asked Stalin to create an independent front, the 
Orlov Front, from the armies of his northern wing and place it under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Kostenko.?) The decision, however, was 
delayed, and proposals by Zhukov along the same lines were not authorized 
either. As a result of the neglected command structure on the defence sector 
south of Tula, the German Second Armoured Army quickly succeeded on 18 
November in achieving a breakthrough, bypassing Tula on the east and 
proceeding via Stalinogorsk in the direction of Venev. At first Headquarters 
had demanded that the widening gap be closed again by a ‘concentric attack’ 
of troops of the Western and South-west Fronts; because of the weakness of 
Fiftieth and Third Armies, however, this was asking for the impossible. 
Headquarters eventually had to bring up reinforcements as the German attack 
fanned out northwards towards Kashira and simultaneously eastwards in a 
general direction of the Oka and Ryazan, and as, in Zhukov’s words, an 
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‘exceptionally dangerous situation’ was developing.*s* Major-General Belov’s 
‘and Cavalry Corps was therefore hurriedly flung against the German spear- 
head driving against the rear of the Western Front at Kashira. On 26 Novem- 
ber this formation, now renamed I Guards Cavalry Corps, succeeded—in 
co-operation with Colonel Getman’s 112th Armoured Division, a further 
armoured brigade, and a regiment of multiple rocket mortars, as well as 
reinforced air units—in forcing the Germans back as far as the area of 
Mordves. A German attempt to outflank the city of Tula from the north failed 
in the face of counter-attacks by elements of Lieutenant-General Zakharkin’s 
Forty-ninth Army and Lieutenant-General Boldin’s Fiftieth Army. On I 
December 1941 Lieutenant-General Golikov’s Tenth Army, assembled at 
Ryazan, was at Zhukov’s request transferred from the Headquarters reserve to 
the Western Front in order to prevent a further advance of the enemy through 
Mihkaylov to the Oka.75* 

Faced with stiffening Soviet resistance, the German attack was gradually 
losing momentum, also in the sector of the South-west Front at the boundary 
between Major-General Kreyzer’s Third Army (after 3 December under Lieu- 
tenant-General Pshennikov) and Major-General Gorodnyanskiy’s Thirteenth 
Army west of Yelets. Thus, in the early days of December a threat to Moscow 
at the two wings of the Western Front had finally ceased to exist—even though 
this result was achieved only by the employment of Soviet strategic reserves 
originally assembled for the execution of a counter-offensive. In this situation 
the Soviet troops had but little difficulty in repulsing the last German break- 
through attempt towards the Soviet capital, made on r December 1941 at the 
centre of the Western Front, on both sides of Naro-Fominsk. Although the 
German Fourth Army succeeded in accomplishing a breach at the boundary 
between Lieutenant-General Govorov’s Fifth Army and Lieutenant-General 
Yefremov’s Thirty-third Army, and in advancing as far as Golitsyno along the 
Moscow railway line, this finally exhausted its strength. Reserves brotght up 
to the Western Front and the main forces of the two armies first halted the 
Germans at Burtsevo and Kuznetsevo, and by 5 December had thrown them 
back to their starting-positions on the Nara.*° The German general offensive 
for the capture of Moscow had definitively failed. 


' 10. THe Rep ARMY’S COUNTER-OFFENSIVE AT Moscow, 
DECEMBER I941 


From the very beginning of the German offensive Red Army Supreme Com- 
mand Headquarters and the general staff had focused their efforts not only on 
halting the enemy outside Moscow but also on depriving him of the strategic 
initiative and going over to the counter-attack.*"' At the same time as Army 
Group Centre seemed to be irresistibly advancing towards the nation’s capital, 
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confronted by poorly trained and ill-equipped People’s Army divisions, con- 
centration began, under conditions of serictest secrecy, of a second strategic 
echelon of reserve armies along the Vytegra—Ryabinsk-Gorkiy—Saratov— 
Stalingrad—Astrakhan line.** By resolution of the State Defence Committee of 
§ October 1941 the Tenth, Twenty-sixth, and Fifty-seventh Reserve Armies 
were formed from the secorid half of October onwards. The second half of 
November then witnessed the establishment of the First Assault Army and of 
the Twentieth, Twenty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixti- 
eth, and Sixty-first Armies. Since the beginning of the war, therefore, 291 
divisions and 94 brigades had been incorporated in the field army: 70 divisions 
had come from military districts of the interior, 27 divisions from the Far East, 
central Asia, and Transcaucasia, and 194 divisions and 94 brigades had been 
newly raised. Although great difficulties were encountered in staffing the 
troops, especially with officers, in furnishing them with weapons, equipment, 
and transport, and in raising the standard of training to the requisite level, 
at the beginning of December 1941 Headquarters nevertheless had strong 
strategic reserves at its disposal. It was therefore possible substantially to 
reinforce the troops of the Kalinin Front, the Western Front, and the northern 
wing of the South-west Front; these had been earmarked for the counter- 
offensive at Moscow. Since the end of November Lieutenant-General 
Kuznetsov’s First Assault Army and Major-General Vlasov’s Twentieth Army 
had been engaged in defensive fighting at the immediate danger spots to the 
north-east of the capital. Twenty-fourth, Twenty-sixth, and Sixtieth Armies 
were moved forward into the Moscow area. Lieutenant-General Golikov’s 
Tenth Army took over the sector west of Ryazan, at Mikhaylov; Colonel- 
General Kuznetsov’s Sixty-first Army was concentrated at the boundary be- 
tween the Western and South-west Fronts, between Ryazhsk and Ranenburg. 
At the beginning of December 15 armies, 3 cavalry corps, and 1 airborne 
corps—in all 104 divisions—stood ready for attack. Even though the three 
actively involved fronts had been additionally reinforced by a large number of 
independent specialized units, such as artillery regiments, guards rocket- 
mortar battalions, air regiments, and engineering brigades, Soviet war his- 
torians used to describe the Soviet forces as still greatly inferior to the 
Germans.*5 This assertion clearly ignore’s the well-known fact** that the 
German divisions had meanwhile declined to half their normal strength and 
that their losses of weapons and tanks had been exceptionally high. The 
German-Soviet ratio of forces in the strategic direction west of Moscow at the 
opening of the counter-offensive is presented by Soviet authors as follows:27 
a Stemenko, General’nyj rab, i. 38. 3 Istoriia Veltkos Otecestuennoj vojny, ii. 271. 
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(maximum) men 1,708,000: 1,100,000, artillery pieces, mortars, and rocket 
mortars 13,500:7,652, tanks 1,170:774; Cninimum) men 860,000: 760,000, 
artillery pieces 10,400:5,615, tanks 1,000:670. Only for the air forces is a 
Soviet superiority conceded. Thus, approximately 600 German aircraft are 
said to have been confronted by 1,370 Soviet machines (according to some 
sources the latter figures is 1,000, or even as low as 762).** 

The plan for the offensive, laid down in outline by Supreme Command 
Headquarters, or more accurately by the general staff under Marshal 
Shaposhnikov, since 20 November 1941,* then worked out in: detail and 
endorsed by the commands of the three fronts, envisaged simultaneous attacks 
by the right and left wings of the Western Front, in co-operation with the 
Kalinin Front and the right wing of the South-west Front. Its first, still timited, 
objective was the routing of the enemy’s assault groupings threatening Mos- 
cow from the north and south. According to how the situation developed, an 
attempt was then to be made to force the enemy back frontally, and eventually 
to defeat him decisively.2” Accordingly, Major-General Lelyushenko’s Thirti- 
eth Army north of Moscow, Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov’s First Assault 
Army, Major-General Vlasov’s Twentieth Army, and Liewtenant-General 
Rokossovskiy’s Sixteenth Army were instructed to attack via Klin and 
Solnechnogorsk, respectively, in the direction of Teryaeva Sloboda and 
Volokalamsk. South of Moscow, Lieutenant-General Golikov’s Tenth Army, 
in co-operation with Lieutenant-General Boldin’s Fiftieth Army and Major- 
Generali Belov’s I Guards Cavalry Corps, were to advance from the Tula— 
Mikhaylov sector via Stalinogorsk and Bogoroditsk, and then wheel towards 
Kaluga-Belev. The armies of the Western Front—Lieutenant-General 
Govorov’s Fifth Army, Lieutenant-General Yefremov’s Thirty-third Army, 
Major-General Golubev’s Forty-third Army, and Lieutenant-General 
Zakharkin’s Forty-ninth Army—were initially to conduct only holding attacks, 
while preparing for a general offensive.?7' In order to support the attack of the 
right wing of the Western Front, the Kalinin Front was ordered, with forces 
of Major-General Yushkevich’s Thirty-first Army and Major-General. 
Maslennikov’s Twenty-ninth Army, to strike towards Turginovo and into the 
rear of Armoured Group 3 at Klin and, in co-operation with the First Assault 
Army of the Western Frorit, to annihilate the armoured group.??? Simultane- 
ously, Lieutenant-General Kostenko’s mobile group, formed on the right wing 
of the South-west Front, was to strike at the forces of the German Second 
Army at Yelets-Livny and, in conjunction with Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy’s Thirteenth Army (which was attacking further to the north), 
to encircle and likewise annihilate them.?7 
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During the preparations for the counter-offensive at Moscow a difference 
of opinion’?4 arose on 1: December 1941 between Lieutenant-General 
Vasilevskiy—who for a short time deputized for Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief 
of the Red Army General Staff—and Colonel-General Konev, the GOC 
Kalinin Front. Konev, instead of advancing towards Turginovo, intended an 
attack with a view to capturing Kalinin. On behalf of Stalin, Vasilevskiy 
demanded strict observance of the Supreme Command Headquarters direc- 
tive, transmitted that day, which envisaged the employment of five battle- 
worthy divisions, one motorized brigade, the bulk of the artillery from the 
Headquarters reserve, and all rocket-tnortars for an attack on Turginovo. 
Vasilevskiy dismissed Konev’s argument that he was too weak; he demanded 
that the Kalinin Front, too, mobilize absolutely all available forces to support 
the offensive of the Western Front, which in any case would be launched 
under difficult conditions, instead of employing its forces on objectives of 
purely local importance. 

The counter-offensive at Moscow was opened on 5 December 1941 by the 
two armies of the left wing of the Kalinin Front; on the following two days they 
were joined by the attacking armies of the right and left wings of the Western 
Front and of the right wing of the South-west Front. Although the Soviet 
assault formations, massively supported by the wings, succeeded in breaking 
into the German defences almost everywhere, the development of the attack 
did not at first fulfil Headquarters’ expectations.’75 The pace of the advance 
was generally slight, and the Soviet commanders still had little experience of 
executing offensive operations. Thus, until 13 December 1941, when Western 
Front command expressly prohibited that kind of operation,’* they would 
mostly attack frontally along the roads, failing to realize that what mattered 
was to bypass points of enemy resistance and to drive as deeply as possible into 
the enemy’s flank and rear. Nevertheless, by the middle of the second week of 
December they had achieved some appreciable success at several points of the 
§00-kilometre front between Kalinin and Yelets. In the northern sector Thirty- 
first Army crossed the Kalinin-TFurginovo road;?” on 9 December Thirtieth 
Army reached Klin;?* First Assault Arrny recaptured Yakhroma; Twentieth 
Army recaptured Krasnaya Polyana and on 10 December reached the ap- 
proaches of Solnechnogorsk,?” while Sixteenth Army took Kryukovo.” On 
the southern sector, where preparations for the offensive could not be com- 
pleted in time,*' Tenth Army succeeded at the first attempt in capturing 
Mikhaylov and Serebryanye Prudy, thereby cutting the Kashira—Pavelets rail- 
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way line; on 8 December I Guards Cavalry Corps*** took Mordves and Venev; 
Thirteenth Army, attacking on both sides of Yelets in co-operation with 
General Kostenko’s mobile group, succeeded in encircling the German forces 
in that area and in capturing Yelets on 9 December. 

Stalin and Marshal Shaposhnikov displayed considerable annoyance at the 
relatively slow advance of the Kalinin Front, more especially of its Twenty- 
ninth Army, whose leadership had in fact revealed substantial shortcomings. 
As recently as 1 December, Vasilevskiy, deputizing for the chief of the general 
staff, had blamed the GOC Kalinin Front for wishing to take Kalinin instead 
of striking at Turginovo further south. On 12 December he was reproved for 
not yet having taken Kalinin, which evidently, after all, was of more than 
mere local importance. Suddenly Colonel-General Konev, who tried in vain to 
justify himself, received strict orders from Headquarters to take the city as 
soon as possible. To that end, Major-Genera! Shvetsov was put in command 
of Twenty-ninth Army, while Major-General Maslennikov took over com- 
mand of Thirty-ninth Army, which after 22 December 1941 was inserted 
south-west of Torzhok. In point of fact, the forces of the Kalinin Front, 
reinforced by individual units, recaptured the city of Kalinin on 16 December 
1941. During the final third of December the right wing of the Kalinin Front, 
with Major-General Vostrukhov’s Twenty-second Army and with Thirty- 
ninth Army, also went over to the offensive, although at first this developed 
but slowly. By the beginning of the new year, however, the troops of the 
Kalinin Front had reached Staritsa and the approaches to Rzhev and Zubtsov. 
The attacking armies, some of whom had gained 150 kilometres of ground, 
were able by 7 January 1942 to envelop Rzhev from three sides and to threaten 
the flank of the German Ninth Army on the upper reaches of the Volga. 
Although the counter-offensive at Moscow was increasingly making progress, 
it soon became clear that Supreme Command Headquarters, as well as 
Western Front command, had entertained excessive expectations. Realization 
of the objective of the offensive, extended beyond the original intentions and 
since 9 December 1941 including ‘the encirclement and annihilation of all 
enemy armies fighting against the Western Front’, was soon put in doubt, 
largely because of weaknesses in command’ and because of the stiffening 
German resistance. Western Front command, which on 13 December 1941 in 
a categorical order assigned the task formulated on g December to its subor- 
dinate armies, which had held the army commanders personally responsible 
for reaching the jumping-off positions, and which in an appeal to the troops on 
the following day had demanded the ‘ruthless liquidation’ of all those who ‘are 
slowing down our forward movement’,*? soon found itself compelled to tone 
down its hopes. The point was that neither did the right wing of the Western 
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Front, as had been expected, rapidly reach Gzhatsk, nor did the left wing 
reach the area of Kozelsk.*** One objective within reach was Klin, enveloped 
from both sides by units of Major-General Lelyushenko’s Thirtieth Army and 
of Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov’s First Assault Army. The town was recap- 
tured on 15 December after an airborne unit dropped in the German rear had 
vainly tried to cut off the garrison’s line of retreat.2” Simultaneously, Major- 
General Viasov’s Twentieth Army along with Lieutenant-General 
Rokossovskiy’s Sixteenth Army, covered in the south by Lieutenant-General 
Govorov’s Fifth Army, took the town of Istra, crossed the Istra river, and 
occupied the area of the Istra reservoir.” Teryaeva Sloboda fell on 18 Decem- 
ber, and Volokolamsk on 20 December i941. By 25 December, when the 
offensive came to a temporary halt, the armies of the right wing of the Western 
Front had forced back the opposing German troops as far as the Lama and 
Ruza rivers and inflicted heavy losses on them." As Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Sokolovskiy, then Western Front chief of staff, observes, the threat to 
Moscow from the north-west had been eliminated.» What had not been 
accomplished, however, was the annihilation (planned in conjunction withthe 
Kalinin Front) of the German forces confronting them or the development of 
the right prong into a pincer movement enveloping the main forces of Army 
Group Centre. 

Operations on the left wing of the Western Front also made considerable 
progress in December, though again without achieving their real strategic 
objective. On 14 December 1941 Lieutenant-General Golikov’s Tenth Army, 
attacking in a westerly direction together with I Guards Cavalry Corps, had 
reached the Dedilovo-Uzlovaya—Bogoroditsk line. Only the previous day this 
army, which indeed had a considerable number of shortcomings, had been 
accused by Western Front command of preventing the success of the opera- 
tions plan and the encirclement of the German Second Armoured Army 
through its ‘passivity and non-fulfilment of orders’. Simultaneously, while 
Lieutenant-General Boldin’s Fiftieth Army was attacking in a southerly direc- 
tion on both sides of Tula, Lieutenant-General Zakharkin’s Forty-ninth 
Army, further to the north, advanced as far as the Oka and took Tarusa and 
Aleksin. In order to exploit that success and block the German troops’ line of 
retreat, the forces of Fiftieth Army, on orders from Supreme Command 
Headquarters, now wheeled north and began to launch a frontal assault on the 
heavily defended transport centre of Shchekino. On 17 December 1941 the 
town was taken, but the Germans had meanwhile escaped across the Upa. 
Even though the encirclement of the German Second Armoured Army, which 
had been under attack from several sides, had not succeeded, the eccentric 
withdrawal of its units towards Kaluga and Orel nevertheless provided new 
opportunities. | Guards Cavalry Corps was now ordered to thrust into the gap 
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which had opened, to cross the Oka, and then to wheel north-west towards 
Yukhnov. Fiftieth Army, which for that purpose formed a mobile group under 
Major-General Popov, and Forty-ninth Army were instructed to capture 
Kaluga as soon as possible,?™ while Tenth Army was to advance further in the 
direction of Belev-Kozelsk-Sukhinichi. Whereas I Guards Cavalry Corps had 
been making good progress since 19 December 1941, Fiftieth Army soon 
experienced a crisis: although its mobile Popov group managed to reach 
Kaluga, it found itself cut off from its rear communications and had to fight in 
a pocket. Not until 30 December, after ten days of fighting, was the city 
captured by Popov’s group in co-operation with Fiftieth and Forty-ninth 
Armies. By that time the armies of the left wing of the Western Front had 
advanced as far as a line Aleshkino—Babynino—Meshchovsk—-Kozelsk—Belev. 
At some points they succeeded in gaining even further ground before the 
operations came to a temporary halt on 7 January 1942, but the speed of their 
advance had noticeably diminished, and they were unable to capture the 
important transport junction of Sukhinichi.*%5 Thus the left prong of the pincer 
movement for the encirclement of Army Group Centre had also become 
bogged down. ; 

As in the case of the left wing of the Western Front, so the nght wing of th 
South-west Front, supporting it with its own attack, was able to score con- 
siderable success—at least in a tactical respect. The troops of Major-General 
Kreyzer’s (from 13 December 1941 Lieutenant-General Pshennikov’s) Third 
Army, of Major-General Gorodnyanskiy’s Thirteenth Army, and of Major- 
General Kostenko’s mobile group, having taken Yelets, by 16 December 
advanced to a line Gogol-Verkhnaya Lyubovka—Livny. By an encircling 
manceuvre in pursuit these formations succeeded in enveloping substantial 
elements of the German XXXIV Army Corps,” but they were unable to 
annihilate the main forces of Second Army. The fact that the armies of the 
right wing of the South-west Front lacked an independent command, that 
they came under an already overstressed front command, now proved a major 
handicap. More than a month earlier Marshal Timoshenko had proposed just 
such an independent command, but in vain; now, on 18 December 1941, 
Supreme Command Headquarters decided to create once more a Bryansk 
Front from the armies of the right wing, and to place it under the command 
of Colonel-General Cherevichenko. This reconstituted Bryansk Front was 
composed of the mobile Kostenko group, of Thirteenth Army, and of the 
newly formed Sixty-first Army, whose command Lieutenant-General Popov 
had to take over a few days later from Colonel-General Kuznetsov, who at 
times was over-fond of alcohol, 

The restoration of the Bryansk Front, along with the reinforcement of the 
Kalinin Front by two armies, was to create favourable conditions for the 
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encirclement of the main forces of Army Group Centre by means of a large- 
scale pincer movement—-an objective which, on the strength of the current 
successes, Headquarters considered feasible.’ The armies of the Bryansk 
Front, attacking in a north-westerly direction from 18 December 1941, did in 
fact manage to gain further ground. However, after reaching the Belev— 
Mrsensk-Verkhovye line in the first days of January 1942, their strength was 
spent. The hoped-for routing of the German forces on the southern wing of 
Army Group Centre, planned in co-operation with the neighbouring Western 
Front, was not achieved. 

Within the framework of the large-scale enveloping manceuvre of the wings 
of the Western Front, along with the troops of the Kalinin and Bryansk 
Fronts, the four armies at the centre of the Western Front were now also 
ordered to go over to the attack in order to tie down and break up the enemy 
forces. However, Lieutenant-General Yefremov’s Thirty-third Army and 
Major-General Golubev’s Forty-third Army, both attacking south of the 
Moscow—Mozhaysk railway line, had not received the slightest reinforcements 
of personne! or material, and made only slow progress. Not until 26 December 
1941 did Thirty-third Army take Naro-Fominsk, situated near the front line, 
and not until 2 January 1942 did Forty-third Army take Maloyaroslavets, On 
4 January 1942 Thirty-third Army succeeded in breaking into the German 
defences at Bobruysk. Lieutenant-General Zakharkin’s Forty-ninth Army, 
which had captured Tarusa, also gained ground and by the end of December 
1941 advanced to a line from Maloyaroslavets to Kaluga. Aitogether, by the 
beginning of January 1942 Soviet troops had thrown back the Germans along 
the Moscow front by between 100 and 250 kilometres and inflicted heavy 
losses on them. Yet despite the tactical breakthroughs at Rzhev and Kaluga 
they had failed to accomplish the grand strategic encirclement—a fact that has 
been skilfully concealed by Soviet historiography behind the conspicuous 
successes of the counter-offensive at Moscow. 


11. THe Rep ArRMyY’s COUNTER-ATTACKS 
AT LENINGRAD AND IN THE CRIMEA 


In much the same way as on the Moscow front, so Stalin, Supreme Command 
Headquarters, and the general staff also harboured unrealistic expectations 
concerning the strength and combat performance of the Soviet troops in the 
area south-east of Leningrad. Admittedly, the Soviet forces in the Tikhvin 
salient after late November and early December 1941 had definitively seized 
the initiative and, albeit with heavy losses, had gradually gained ground. Thus, 
Army General Meretskov’s Fourth Army, attacking in two assault groups, 
occupied Tikhvin on 9 December; Army General Fedyuninskiy’s Fifty-fourth 
Army, assigned to the Leningrad Front, overcame German resistance at 
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Yoybokalo in mid-December—with some delay due to weaknesses in its 
command and tactical mistakes; and Lieutenant-General Klykov’s Fifty-sec- 
ond Army simultaneously reached the area of Bolshaya Vishera.2® Ignoring 
the fact that these operations had largely exhausted the attacking strength of 
the Soviet formations, Supreme Command Headquarters began to initiate a 
large-scale strategic operation also at Leningrad. Stalin, along with his closest 
advisers, Marshal Shaposhnikov and Lieutenant-General Vasilevskiy, blinded 
by the successes achieved so far, now aimed at nothing less than an operation 
to route the main forces of Army Group North. Urged on by Zhdanov, the 
Party Secretary of Leningrad, they intended to burst open the blockade of the 
great city, where conditions during the winter had become catastrophic. To 
this end Fourth Army (now taken over by Major-General Ivanov), Fifty- 
second Army, Major-General Galinin’s Fifty-ninth Army (still being organ- 
ized), and Major-General Sokolov’s Twenty-sixth Army (after the end of 
December the Second Assault Army) were on 17 December combined into a 
Volkhov Front under the command of Army General Meretskov. The forma- 
tions of this newly established front were ordered to annihilate the German 
grouping at Tikhvin, then to cross the Volkhov in a north-easterly direction 
and, in conjunction with the troops of General Khozin’s Leningrad Front, 
now also going over to the attack (Forty-second, Fifty-fifth, Eighth, and Fifty- 
fourth Armies), to encircle and annihilate the German divisions at Leningrad, 
and thereby to open up a wide land-bridge into the beleaguered city.” 
Starting not later than 24 December 1941, Eleventh Army of the North-west 
Front was to advance via Staraya Russa in the direction of Soltsy, in order, 
jointly with a southward-aiming spearhead of Fifty-second Army, to cut off the 
retreat of the German forces at Novgorod. 

But with this operations plan Supreme Command Headquarters had lost 
touch with reality. Alchough Army General Meretskov, having reached the 
northern Volkhov, believed that a pause was urgently needed for the rehabili- 
tation of his exhausted and battered troops and to allow time for the bringing 
up of units of Fifty-ninth Army and Second Assault Army,** Headquarters 
persistently calied for greater speed and, in a directive of 24 December 1941, 
categorically demanded the immediate continuation of the operation and the 
forcing of the Volkhov without a prior halt. However, the massive strategic 
operation planned south-east of Leningrad did not progress beyond its initial 
stages. It proved unrealizable. In the final analysis it did not even succeed in 
annihilating the German forces at Tikhvin, let alone in routing the main 
forces of Army Group North. A few minor bridgeheads were, in a final effort, 
established at Gruziny, Kinshi, and elsewhere—but by then even Head- 
quarters had to face realities and order the suspension of the operation. 

Within the general! framework of its counter-offensive at Moscow, Supreme 
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Command Headquarters had ambitious plans not only on the northern wing, 
at Leningrad, but also on the southern wing of the front. Towards the end of 
November 1941, when the troops of the Sevastopol defence zone had, though 
not without difficulty, repulsed the first organized attack on the naval fortress, 
Headquarters conceived the idea of a landing on the Ketch peninsula.3* This 
was to create the prerequisites for an immediate cleansing of the entire 
territory of the Crimea.3° In accordance with the operations plan endorsed on 
7 December 1941, the troops of the Transcaucasus Front under Lieutenant- 
Genera! Kozlov, in co-operation with naval units of the Black Sea Fleet under 
Vice-Admiral Oktyabrskiy and of the Azov Flotilla under Rear-Admiral 
Gorshkov, were to land at several points on the northern, eastern, and 
southern coast in the Kerch area, as well as at Feodosiya, annihilate the 
German forces in the peninsula, and subsequently thrust westwards into 
the interior of the Crimea. The main part in the operation was to be played by 
the Feodosiya landing party, which was part of Major-General Pervushin’s 
Forty-fourth Army, while the landing party attacking on the east coast, formed 
mainly by part of Lieutenant-Generat Lvov’s Fifty-first Army, was instructed 
to tie down the enemy forces while they were being encircled. The first serious 
difficulties arose during the preparations for the invasion, when the resump- 
tion of the German attack on Sevastopol on 17 December 1941 resulted in a 
postponement of the timetable and the transfer of urgently needed ground and 
naval forces.3+ The landing operation eventually began, under unfavourable 
weather conditions, on 26 December 1941 at Kerch and on 29 December at 
Feodosiya; initially it did not proceed according to plan and only began to 
succeed during the next few days.3"* Again the Germans managed to evade 
encirclement and were able to establish a solid line of defence at Kiet- 
Koktebel east of Feodosija, blocking the Crimea. This German success was 
due to mistakes made by the command of the Transcaucasus Front, above all 
of Forty-fourth Army, which proved incapable of properly exploiting the 
success of the landing operation.” The Soviet troops had succeeded in 
occupying the Kerch peninsula, but the annihilation of the German troops 
fighting there and the breakthrough to Sudak, Simferopel, and Dzhanskoy, 
into the deep interior of the Crimea*’—as demanded by Supreme Command 
Headquarters on 2 January 1942, totally misreading the situation—had proved 
unrealizable 3° 

In the course of its counter-offensive in December 1941 the Red Army had 
inflicted a number of serious defeats on the German army in the east—in the 
approaches to Moscow, at Leningrad, and in the Crimea~—and had regained 
considerable territory. The threat to the capital was definitively eliminated, 
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and the situation of Leningrad eased in the sense that foodstuffs and other 
commodities could now be carried by the northern railway almost as far as 
Mga and thence taken into the hard-pressed city on a considerable scale. 
Finally, the position of Sevastopol had been relieved as German siege forces 
had to be withdrawn in order to block off the Kerch peninsula. These suc- 
cesses, however, should not conceal the fact that Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, Stalin himself, Marshal Shaposhnikov, chief of the general staff, and 
Lieutenant-General Vasilevskiy, his first assistant, had in fact set their sights at 
more far-reaching objectives. After the first Soviet successes they had called 
for a breakthrough to Vyazma, the encirclement and annihilation of the main 
forces of Army Group North, the lifting of the blockade of Leningrad, the 
relief of Sevastopol, and the reconquest of the entire territory of the Crimea. 
Considering the state of the Soviet troops and the standard of their leadership, 
these objectives were unrealistic from the outset and, in consequence, were 
nowhere near achieved. But even in their more limited form the successes of 
the Soviet armed forces were of considerable military and also political import- 
ance in that they greatly enhanced the international prestige of the Soviet 
Union. The Red Army had inflicted a heavy defeat—the first defeat of the 
war—on a Wehrmacht that was accustomed to victories. This circumstance 
provided Soviet war propaganda with effective arguments for a gradual stiffen- 
ing of the morale of the Soviet troops, which had been gravely shaken by the 
retreats of the first few months of the war. 


12. METHODS OF A WAR OF ANNIHILATION 


When in 1941 the troops of the Wehrmacht and its allies invaded the territory 
of the Soviet Union and rapidly gained ground, the Soviet leadership was 
exceedingly anxious that all movable and immovable material assets be de- 
stroyed before falling into the enemy’s hands. Acting in accordance with the 
directive of the Communist Party Central Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissars of 29 June, as well as with Stalin’s broadcast address of 
3 July 1941, Red Army troops, along with the specially created destruction 
battalions,” whenever there was an opportunity during their retreats, had 
applied the ‘tactics of scorched earth’ and destroyed ‘al! valuable chattels’ on 
the greatest possible scale without regard for the needs of the population. As 
a result of the Soviet counter-offensive in the winter of 1941, this was the first 
time that the German troops were forced to abandon a vast territory, and there 
is no reason to doubt that they applied the principle of destruction just as 
unscrupulously as the Red Army. The Soviet soldiers in the reconquered 
regions were frequently confronted with scenes which were methodically used 
by war propaganda to fan hatred against the German occupiers. In the grand 
framework of the German-—Soviet conflict, which for the most part was con- 
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ducted with disregard of all formalities, individual occurrences probably play 
a subordinate role, and it may seem almost pointless to view them more 
closely. However, a few incidents in connection with the fighting for Moscow 
have acquired a strong symbolical significance and were traditionally quoted 
in the Soviet and Soviet-subservient literature as special instances of the 
‘bestialities and destructive fury of the Fascists’. A few explanatory observa- 
tions are therefore not out of place. The accusation levelled at the German 
troops of having devastated the Tchaikovsky Museum in Klin was already 
refuted before the Nuremberg Military Tribunal by defending counsel Dr 
Laternser through the submission of documentary evidence.3'° The same is 
true of the alleged looting of Tolstoy’s estate at Yasnaya Polyana, which had 
actually been shown undamaged in a Soviet film made in 1942, after its 
reoccupation. Colonel-General Guderian, GOC Second Armoured Army, 
who had established his command post at Yasnaya Polyana, emphatically 
points out in his memoirs that the German troops had spared this memorial 
tight up to their withdrawal, but that the immediate surroundings of the 
author’s grave had previously been inined by Soviet troops.*"" As for the 
destruction in Istra of the Novo-Yerusalimskiy monastery, founded in 1654,*” 
blame on the part of the German troops can be neither confirmed nor denied, 
Soviet literature in this context never tires of emphasizing that, in contrast to 
the barbaric behaviour of the German troops, the Soviet regime had always 
devoted its particular care to the ‘architectural monuments’ of Russia’s past by 
‘restoring and solicitously preserving’ them. Yet those who accuse the German 
troops of systematic ‘national-cultural genocide’*3 should remember the ex- 
tent to which monasteries and churches, which once represented Russia’s 
artistic wealth, had been desecrated or destroyed in the Soviet era. One 
instance of many is the Simonov monastery in Moscow, founded in 1370 and 
restored after the damage it suffered in the 1812 conflagration; this monastery 
was destroyed down to the last stone by a Red Army unit on 22 January 1930 
in honour of the anniversary of Lenin’s death'4 In the opinion of expert 
observers?'5 there was probably not a single city in the RSFSR, including 
Siberia, where ‘either all or almost all’ artistically or historically important 
buildings had not fallen victim to an ideologically motivated destruction 
mania. 

Among the charges levelled at the ‘Fascist criminals’, accusations of atroci- 
ties committed against the peaceful civilian population occupy a prominent 
place. No one would deny that atrocities were in fact committed on a large 
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scale by the action squads of the security police and the SS security service. 
But the claim encountered in the literature on the subject, that the gallows 
found after the recapture of the town of Volokolamsk were a typical example 
of the atrocities committed by the German troops," is poorly founded. The 
fact is that the ten who were hanged were not, as is misleadingly claimed, 
‘peaceful inhabitants’37 of the town of Volokolamsk but—as is admitted 
elsewhere—partisans who had fulfilled an ‘operational mission in the rear of 
the enemy’.28 ‘Ail eight were guerillas’, it was stated in Sovier War News, 
published by the Soviet Embassy in London, on 5 February :942;3!9 ‘when the 
Germans approached the town these individuals went to the forest and began 
methodical operations against the occupation troops’. But armed civilians 
participating in the fighting came under the heading of irregulars according to 
the unambiguous terms of the Hague Convention on Land Warfare, as well as 
the common usage of war; they enjoyed no protection under international law. 
This applies also to Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, executed by German troops on 
29 November 1941 for arson; this young woman is presented as a shining 
example to the youth of the Soviet Union. ‘By embarking on the road of 
partisan warfare’—-this is how her activity is characterized—‘she took a sacred 
oath to the fatherland to fight to her last breath against the Fascist conquer- 
ors.’?° Deplorable though the fate of the young Komsomol girl may have been, 
it should not be overlooked that it was inevitable under the merciless laws of 
war. 

Atrocities of alarming magnitude have been committed in the ideological 
war of annihilation in eastern Europe—but it should be pointed out that, 
practically from the first day onward, both belligerents were equally involved 
in them. It almost seems as if the principles of international Jaw and humanity 
must inevitably lose their validity in a warlike conflict between two totalitarian 
dictatorships, even though military leaders on both sides repeatedly tried to 
curb such excesses—if only in order to maintain discipline among their troops 
and preserve traditional forms as much as possible. As far as the violation of 
the norms of international law by the Germans is concerned—above all, the 
liquidation actions of the special squads of the security police and the SS 
security service, whose victims were racially or politically undesirable—these 
are treated very fully in the present volume of this work. Unless, however, the 
picture is to remain one-sided, there is a need for at least a brief discussion of 
actions on the Soviet side, actions similarly inspired by the idea of annihilating 
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the ‘class enemy’, i¢. a national and political opponent. A regime which, as 
Major-General Grigorenko confirms, even treats its own soldiers according to 
the ‘inhuman slogan’ that ‘human tives must not be spared’, is unlikely to 
show mercy to real or putative enemies. It should also be remembered from 
the outset that the Soviet leadership possessed an executive agency which 
closely corresponded to the special squads of the security police and the SS 
security service. These were the Special NKVD Detachments which de facte 
came under the People’s Commissar of the Interior, Beriya; their duties 
included the administration of the eighty ‘concentration-camp systems’ then 
existing in the Soviet Union with hundreds of individual camps,’ as well as 
guarding the political prisoners and the prisoners of war handed over to them 
by the military. From the first days of the war the NKVD troops had been 
charged with the execution of liquidation orders on a large scale. At the very 
start Stalin had ordered the immediate execution by firtng-squad of all persons 
suspected of espionage? throughout the territory of the Soviet Union, as well 
as the speedy arrest of persons politically unreliable.» It is thought that some 
two million people were affected by the latter measure. Political prisoners in 
the areas threatened by German and German-allied troops—i.e. initially in the 
Baltic States, eastern Poland, and eastern Romania, and before long also in 
Belorussia and in the Ukraine—were to be shot on Stalin’s special orders}4 
before falling into enemy hands. In line with this instruction, mass shooting 
began in the first few days of the war in the overcrowded prisons and camps 
of the western regions; their victims were predominantly Baltic nationals, 
Poles, and Ukrainians. ‘In every city in the western Ukraine’, as stated by an 
investigating committee set up in 1954 by the United States Congress under 
the chairmanship of Representative Charles J. Kersten,’ ‘in the first days of 
the war the NKVD and its agents shot all the political prisoners except a mere 
handful who were miraculously saved.’ The corpses of those murdered, in- 
cluding women and children, were found in many localities of the western 
frontier region of the Ukraine, e.g. in Stanislav, Chortkov, Tarnopol, Rovno, 
Lutsk, Sambor, Dubno, Sarny, Dobromi!, and Drogobych. In Belorussia too, 
and everywhere in the Baltic republics, political prisoners were liquidated 
before the withdrawal of the NKVD troops. Such murders of prisoners took 
place in Brest, Minsk, Kaunas (Kovno), Vilnius, and Riga—to name but a 
few. However, mass shootings also occurred in the remote hinterland—in 
Smolensk, Berdichev, Uman, Stalino, Dnepropetrovsk, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Rostov, Odessa, Zaporozhye, Simferopol, Yalta, and elsewhere.”* According 
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to the findings of the Congressional committee of inquiry, 80,000—100,000 
political prisoners were shot by NKVD agencies in the Ukraine alone before 
the arrival of the Germans and their allies. 

An instructive example of the barbaric procedure of the security troops of 
both belligerents is provided by events in Lvov immediately after the begin- 
ning of the war in June-July rg41. As can be gleaned from the separate 
investigations of different bodies (the Wehrmacht-Untersuchungsstelle, the 
defence in the trials before the International Military Tribunal, the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression (House of Representatives), the Inter- 
national Commission at The Hague) as well as from the specialized literature, 
particularly the works of Ukrainians in exile, NK VD agencies during the days 
up to 30 June 1941 murdered some 4,000 Ukrainian and Polish political 
prisoners and other civilians regardless of age or sex, as well as individual 
German prisoners of war, often after severe torture, in the prisons of the city 
of Lvov (the Brigidki, Zamarstynow, and NKVD prisons).3?? After the occupa- 
tion of the city the German military authorities at first continued to act against 
the spontaneous anti-Jewish pogroms; in July, however, there arrived Action 
Squad C of the security police and the SS security service, which by way of so- 
called ‘reprisal for inhuman atrocities’ murdered some 7,000 inhabitants of 
Lvov and surroundings, mostly of Jewish origin, who had no connection 
whatever with the earlier events. The behaviour of the two belligerents upon 
occupying a region scarcely differed at all. Immediately after capture or 
recapture the region in question was combed through by special detachments 
for hostile, unpopular, or undesirable persons or entire population groups. In 
the jargon of the NKVD this was called ‘cleansing of the entire territory 
liberated from the German occupiers and especially of inhabited localities’.>* 
The victims of the security police and the SS security service were the Jews, 
initially also members of non-Russian minorities (‘Asiatics’), as well as officials 
of the Communist Party; the victims of the Special NK VD Detachments were 
so-called ‘agents of the enemy and other hostile elements’, ‘enemy elements 
and their helpers’. What such a ‘cleansing’ meant is revealed sufficiently by the 
practice of the Soviet security agencies: the shooting of all those Soviet 
citizens, regardless of age or sex, who had maintained even minimal relations 
with the German occupying power or their troops. Thus, while Kharkov was 
temporarily back in Soviet hands, the NKVD frontier troops, according to 
‘thorough’ investigations, liquidated no less than 4 per cent of the remaining 
population, approximately 4,000 people, ‘including girls who had gone with 
German soldiers’.° In all, hundreds of thousands?* fell victim to the purges 
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of the NKVD agencies, which followed hard upon the heels of the peeUlaT 
troops of the Red Army. 

Virtually from the first day of the war, Stalin and the Soviet Gadeahip 
demonstrated by their measures that for them the armed conflict with Ger- 
many, compared with earlier ‘European national wars’, had a totally different 
character. “The war with Fascist Germany must not be regarded as an ordi- 
nary war,’ Stalin declared in his broadcast address on 3 July 1941; ‘it is not 
only a war between two armies. It is, at the same time, the war of the entire 
Soviet people against the Fascist German troops’, a war ‘that knows no 
compassion with the enemy’. The manner in which the leadership of the 
Soviet Union disregarded the norms of international law and human rights is 
shown not only by the mass liquidation of political opponents in the enemy- 
threatened regions, or by the directive of the Council of People’s Commissars 
and the Communist Party Central Committee of 29 June 1941 with its sub- 
sequent orders, which unleashed unrestricted partisan warfare—i.e. virtual 
licence for any Soviet citizen to kill any soldier of the enemy army in any, even 
the most hideous, way—but also by another measure which proceeded less 
openly. On 28 August 1941 the USSR Supreme Soviet Praesidium issued a 
decree abolishing the Volga German Autonomous Republic,?* the first in a 
series of similar actions whose subsequent victims were the Kalmyk, Chechen, 
Ingush, Kabardin, Balkar, and Crimean Tartar nations. Beginning in July 
1941, the deportation and dispersal of the 400,000 Volga Germans, along with 
140,000 Germans from the Ukraine, the Crimea, and the Caucasus, took place 
under inhuman conditions and involved the liquidation of their leading strata 
and the destruction of the highly developed cultural institutions of these ethnic 
groups. The extinction, on national and political grounds, of the German 
minority which had been settled in Russia for 200 years unquestionably 
represents the fact of the international crime of genocide, as defined in the 
1948 Convention of the United Nations. 

In the ideological war of annihilation in eastern Europe it was, owing to the 
special nature of their tasks, mainly the NKVD troops and the nascent 
partisan detachments and units that infringed valid international law and 
human rights. As for the role of the regular Red Army troops in this context, 
one has to consider the basic political attitude prevailing in the USSR. Lieu- 
tenant-General Vlasov, GOC Russian Liberation Army, who attended a con- 
ference in the Kremlin after the battle of Kiev, has conveyed an idea of that 
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attitude. He reports that Stalin had called upon People’s Commissar Beriya to 
fan ‘hatred, hatred, and again hatred’ of all Germans.3* Along those lines, 
using the stereotyped slogan ‘Death to the German occupiers!’, the Soviet 
propaganda machine began to unleash a mass campaign which proceeded 
from the premiss that the German attack did not constitute a war in the 
conventional sense, but a criminal act. The soldiers of the enemy army, 
therefore, were to be viewed not as regular combatants but as criminals and 
bandits. Thus Marshal of the Soviet Union Budennyy, GOC Troops of the 
South-western Direction, in his order No. 5 of 16 July 1941,3%5 called the 
Germans the ‘gangs of that man-eater Hitler’, ‘Fascist beasts’. ‘Fascist scum’. 
‘Fascist cartion’, a ‘Fascist monster’ which one ‘crushes like a snake’. 

The anti-German agitation which now developed with full force had its 
spokesman in the writer Ilya Ehrenburg, who published keynote articles in the 
press every few days from the beginning of the war. It is highly rewarding to 
cast at least a brief glance at Ehrenburg’s propaganda products of 1941-2. His 
method was that of presenting allegedly real individuals as representative of 
the totality of Germans. In this way he fanned boundless hatred, not against 
the political enemy, ‘Fascism’, but against the German nation as such. 
Ehrenburg repeatedly expressed the sentiment that to him the Germans had 
ceased to be human beings. “There is something terrible about the German 
himself,’ he wrote. Even the ancient Germans had been barbarians, clothing 
themselves in the skins of wild animals. ‘We hate every one of them . . . he fair- 
haired and the dark-haired.’33* His defamation of the German soldiers, whom 
he dehumanized by all conceivable kinds of insults and animal comparisons in 
order to suggest the need for their extermination,” was to have serious 
consequences. Thus he described the field marshals as ‘raging wolves’, 
‘plague-carrying rats’, the generals as ‘cannibals’, the officers as ‘two-legged 
beasts’. Every single enemy soldier was a ‘murderer’ to him; the German 
soldiers were ‘millions of murderers’, and therefore ‘undoubtedly like wild 
beasts’, ‘worse than wild beasts’, ‘beasts of prey’, ‘Aryan beasts’, ‘monsters’, 
‘dying scorpions’, ‘starving rats’. “We do not regard them as human beings.’ 
The Geneva Convention had placed prisoners of war under the protection of 
the Red Cross—but that did not stop Ehrenburg from publicly insulting even 
those prisoners as ‘beasts of prey’, ‘lousy curs’, ‘murderers’, and ‘bandits’ 
from whom even the dogs turned away.29 His assertion that the people hated 
even dead Germans justified the destruction, ordered by Stalin, of the German 
military cemeteries in the regions reconquered by the Russians. Ehrenburg’s 
pronouncements time and again reveal unmistakable pathological traits—for 
instance when, with joyous satisfaction, he reports seeing ‘thousands and 
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thousands’ of mutilated German corpses,” ‘some shell-torn, some tank- 
squashed, others resembling waxwork figures’, ‘lumps of flesh resembling 
crushed machinery parts’. ‘For us there is no sight more cheerful than German 
corpses,’ he wrote in 19423" and elsewhere: ‘A colonel shows his ofd rat’s 
yellow fangs.’ The sorrow of the mothers and wives of those killed in action 
comes in only for sneers and mockery. He advises them: ‘If you don’t wish to 
weep, then dance, jest, pipe away.’ ‘In the spring the snow will melt and you 
will smell the stench of corpses.’34 

inciting articles of this kind did no more than serve the immediate objective 
of permanently whipping up the Red Army troops. In view of the intensity of 
political indoctrination in the Soviet forces, it is not surprising that these 
outpourings of hate affected the attitude of the troops. The feelings of hate 
fanned in them often resulted not only in an enhancement of their fighting 
zeal, but also in atrocities committed against enemy soldiers who had, by then 
helptess, fallen into their hands. A variety of records, of statements by pris- 
oners of war and deserters, of intercepted radio messages, and of captured files 
of Soviet HQs unequivocally show that prisoners, especially wounded ones, 
were as arule shot either immediately upon capture or after an initial interrog- 
ation.) These instances of shooting or mutilation, which began ‘in the same 
way and at the same time’ in the most varied sectors of the front during the 
first few days, are unlikely to have been spontaneous excesses by Soviet 
soldiers. There is ample evidence that such actions were committed upon 
specific orders or with the connivance of unit commanders of various ranks, 
mainly at the level of company, battalion, or regimental commanders,4 
though at times also involoing senior staffs.345 Thus on 21 February 1941 a 
captured Soviet colonel reported the shooting of a German Luftwaffe officer 
in the presence of the army commander, Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov, and 
other top officers. An active role in this respect, however, was played by the 
political departments of the various units. Time and again there is evidence 
that individual or mass executions were carried out on the orders of the war 
commissars or political officials.+* Major incidents during the early phase of 
the war included the shooting of 180 German soldiers at Broniki on 30 June 
1941, the shooting of 300-400 Romanian and a number of German soldiers 
on orders from Major Savelin,. commanding 225th Rifle Regiment, at 
Storozhinets in the Bukovina on 2-3 July 1941, and the shooting of 80 German 
soldiers in the area of 26th Rifle Division on 13 July 1941.57 Altogether ‘several 
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thousand reports’ of shootings of prisoners of war, especially of wounded men 
left. behind, were collected by the Wehrmacht Investigation Office for 
Breaches of International Law.3# 

This illegal practice, however, and the inhuman treatment of German 
prisoners of war, of whom 90-5 per cent perished in 1941-2,49 do not seem to 
have been in line with the intentions of the Red Army command. It appears 
that the People’s Commissariat for Defence and the army commands were 
guided, as far as the treatment of prisoners of war was concerned, by a decree 
of the USSR Council of People’s Commissars on the Position of Prisoners of 
War of 1 July 1941, which was entirely in line with the regulations of the Hague 
Convention, though it was not translated into reality° any more than the 
above-mentioned Soviet note of 17 July 1941 (see sect. IT.11.3 at n. 31). At least, 
Lieutenant-General Khrulev, the Red Army’s chief administration official— 
acting in much the same way as his German opposite number, Major-General 
Wagner, quartermaster-general in the Army General Staff—in his Circular 
No. 017 of 3 July 194135" laid down entirely adequate food rations for prisoners 
of war. Major-General Utkin and Divisional Medical Officer Smirnov of the 
Red Army’s Chief Military Health Directorate similarly, in a directive to the 
deputy chiefs of staff of the fronts, military districts, and armies, dated 29 July 
1941,5? recommended appropriate hospital treatment for wounded or sick 
prisoners of war. Marshal of the Soviet Union Shaposhnikov, chief of the Red 
Army Generai Staff, having learnt in August 1941 that ‘individual enlisted 
personnel’ in ‘detachments and units’ were in the habit of taking ‘personal 
valuables, money, and documents’ from prisoners of war, once more ordered 
the chiefs of the staffs of fronts and armies to ensure that prisoners of war were 
treated in accordance with the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of I July 1944.35) Major-General Gordov, the Twenty-first Army chief of staff, 
and Brigade Commissar Pogodin, the Twenty-first Army war commissar, 
likewise reminded their subordinate rifle corps of the government’s order that 
‘prisoners [must not be} treated roughly’.2% The deplorable practice of 
looting, which ‘disgraced the Red Army’, had to be stopped. 

The really serious aspect, however, was not so much the ‘rough treatment’ 
or even the looting of the prisoners’ possessions, but the stark fact that they 
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were murdered. German troops captured a number of documents revealing 
that the command agencies of the Red Army endeavoured to put a halt to that 
barbaric practice—which merely confirms its existence. Thus Major-General 
Potapov, GOC Fifth Army, in Order No. 025 of 30 June 1941, also signed by 
War Council member Divisional Commissar Nikishev, and by Brigade Com- 
missar Kalchenko, head of the political propaganda department, criticized the 
practice—not only in ‘individual cases’-—of Red Army men and officers not 
taking enemy prisoners but shooting them on the spot. Unit commanders and 
heads of propaganda departments were ordered to draw their subordinates’ 
attention to the damage done by such actions. ‘I categorically forbid any 
shootifigs without authorization,’ Potapov’s order concludes. Similarly, Brig- 
ade Commissar Ivanchenko, head of the political propaganda department of 
XXXI Rifle Corps, in his order No. 020 of 14 July 19415 described as a 
downright ‘criminal failure, the fact that during operations ‘Red Army men 
and commanders take no soldiers or officers prisoner’. It had become known 
‘that they strangle prisoners or stab them to death’. Ivanchenko ordered that 
measures be taken ‘with all means of Party-political effort’ to put a stop te a 
‘behaviour towards prisoners of wart that is unworthy of the Red Army’. 
Major-General Alekseev, GOC VI Rifle Corps, in an order of 22 July 1941,357 
also signed by his commissar, Brigade Commissar Shulikov, and by his chief 
of staff, Colonel Yeremin, similarly complained that ‘many units of the corps 
have so far shot their prisoners’. A ‘frankly outrageous case’ had been the 
shooting of a prisoner on 19 July 1941 at the instance of the head of the 
political propaganda department and the chief of the Special Detachment. 
Those guilty were reprimanded, and the divisional commander’s attention was 
drawn to such inadmissible treatment of prisoners of war. 

Similar instances also became known to the Germans from the area of 
Fourteenth Army on the Murmansk front. An order issued on 8 September 
194i by Colonel Malitskiy, the deputy of the army’s chief of staff, jointly with 
Battalion Commissar Burylin, the deputy of the army commissar, criticized 
the fact that, although the units assembled prisoner transports, these were 
subsequently liquidated ‘en route’.3* The Soviet commands protested against 
such acts chiefly for military reasons: interrogation of prisoners was an import- 
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ant means of gaining intelligence about the enemy. Occasionally, however, 
the argument from political propaganda was adduced that this kind of treat- 
ment was making it impossible to destroy the enemy’s morale. Brigade Com- 
missar Ivanchenko reminded the heads of the political propaganda 
departments of yet another aspect: ‘A German soldier who surrenders ceases 
to be an enemy.’ Along with practical military reasoning, we observe here a 
humanitarian motivation of the kind that underlies the international 
conventions. 

Efforts by the Red Army leaders to curb such excesses by Soviet troops and 
to ensure appropriate treatment for prisoners of war were encountering ex- 
traordinary difficulties—as is proved by the ceaseless repetition of similar 
orders. They became totally ineffective the moment they came into conflict 
with the new propaganda campaign launched towards the end of 1941. On 6 
November 1941,3% at a festive session of the Moscow Soviet and of Party and 
social organizations, Stalin delivered a programmatic speech in which he 
stated: 


From now on it will be our task, the task of the nations of the Soviet Union, the task 
of the fighters, the commanders, and the political functionaries of our army and our 
navy, to annihilate all Germans who have penetrated as occupiers into the territory of 
our homeland, down to the last man. [Tumuliuous applause, shouts of ‘Hear, hear!’, 
shouts of ‘Hurray!’?] No mercy for the German occupiers! Death to the German 
occupiers! [Tumuleuous applause.) 


The contents of this speech, made by Stalin on the occasion of the 24th 
anniversary of the ‘Great Socialist October Revolution’, were very effectively 
brought to the notice of the Red Army by means of war propaganda and 
through the Army’s political machine. Now Ehrenburg at last had an, 
opportunity, long awaitrd, to put his own case. From November 1941 there is 
a striking repetition in his articles of turns of phrase in which he undisguisedly 
calls for the murder of all German soldiers without exception. ‘It will be five 
million . . . corpses that we will bury in our earth,’ he observed on 2 December 
1941. ‘Now we are resolved to kill all Germans who have invaded our country,’ 
he called out to the Red Army soldiers on 3 December 1941. “We simply want 
to annihilate them. It has fallen to the lot of our people to carry out this 
humane mission. We are continuing the work of Pasteur, who discovered the 
serum against rabies. We are continuing the work of all the scientists who have 
discovered the means of destroying deadly microbes.’ “The Germans. . . must 
be driven into the earth. They must be destroyed one after the other,’ he wrote 
on 22 December 1941. On 20 February 1942 it was: “You’ve got to kill them— 
put them underground’; and on 13 March 1942: ‘You must squeeze the 
Germans off the face of the the earth.’ Yet some senior commands of the Red 
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Army in no way lagged behind Ehrenburg. Thus an order issued on 14 
December 1941 by Army General Zhukov, GOC the Troops of the Western 
Front, and by Bulganin, member of the War Council of the Western Front 
and Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of People’s Commissars,3* 
contained this passage: ‘Not one Hitlerite bandit who invaded our country 
shall be allowed to get away alive... It is our sacred duty to take cruel 
revenge ... and to wipe out all the German occupicrs down to the last man.’ 
On 1 January 1942 the War Council of the Leningrad Front®3 addressed an 
appeal to the population in the German rear not to allow any enemy soldiers, 
referred to as ‘Hitlerite dogs’ and ‘Fascist cannibals’, to escape anywhere, 
‘except into the ground, into their graves’. In this ‘merciless war of annihila- 
tion’ any means was fair: ‘rifle, grenade, axe, scythe, crowbar.’ About the same 
time a leaflet of the Political Directorate of the North-west Front declared: 
‘Officers and soldiers in green greatcoats are not humans but wild 
beasts... Destroy German officers and soldiers as you would kill rabid 
dogs. ’364 

According to the findings of the German army high command, Stalin’s 
appeal to the Red Army was universally ‘understood and interpreted’ ‘in the 
sense that ‘any member of the German Wehrmacht—whether fighting or 
wounded or taken prisoner—was to be killed’.2 It therefore represented the 
prelude to a new wave of murders whose victims during that period, as 
emerges from captured documents and from the interrogation of deserters and 
captured Red Army men, were the majority of German and German-allied 
prisoners of war. A few particularly shocking instances may be quoted here, 
Between 1 and 6 December 1941 a hundred German prisoners of war were 
murdered at Naro-Fominsk on orders from the commissar of ‘1 gmsd’ (ist 
Motorized Guards Rifle Division) and several more by other units, such as 
222nd Rifle Division.” It has also been established that in January 1942 
Brigade Commissar Vasilyev, the army commissar of Second Assault Army, 
issued an order for the shooting of prisoners of war. One direct result of 
Stalin’s appeal was the murder of all German prisoners who fell into the hands 
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of the Soviet troops during the landing at Feodosiya at the end of December; 
this had been ordered by the political departments of various units, among 
them the commissar of IX Rifle Corps?®*—‘one of the worst atrocities of this 
terrible war’, in the words of Reginald (later Lord) Paget, the British defence 
counsel of Field Marshal von Manstein.3? Some I60 seriously wounded Ger- 
mans ieft behind in the military hospitals of Feodosiya were seized by Soviet 
soldiers or Red Fleet sailors, thrown out of the windows, exposed to death by 
freezing through having water poured over them or by immersion in the sea, 
or killed by having their skulls smashed with blunt instruments,.or brutally 
mutilated. 

Such a degeneration of warfare was certainly not in the interests of the Red 
Army either; indeed it began seriously to worry the Soviet command authori- 
ties. Army General Zhukov, who on 14 December 1941 had come out entirely 
in favour of Stalin’s appeal, found himself compelled in the winter of 1941~2, 
joindy with War Council member Khokhlov, to address the following rather 
revealing order to ‘commanders and war council members’ of subordinate 
formations: ‘I declare that Comrade Stalin never mentioned the shooting of 
enemy soldiers once they have laid down their arms or have voluntarily come 
over to us.’ “The shooting of prisoners’ was to be specifically forbidden with 
immediate effect.3” Stalin himself virtually countermanded his appeal of 6 
November 1941 by stating, in Order No. 55 of 23 February 1942: “The Red 
Army takes German soldiers and officers prisoner when they surrender.”*?? As 
early as 2 December 1941 the staff of the Independent Coastal Anmy,?? in 
Order No. 0086, had, for military and political reasons, objected to the 
generally observed ‘rule’ of shooting prisoners of war without interrogation, 
instead of transferring them to the staffs. Similar orders are also known from 
other units. Thus Colonel Pankratov, the commander of 168th Cavalry Regi- 
ment of 4tst Independent Cavalry Division, jointly with Senior Political Guide 
Kutuzov, complained on 28 December 1941" that ‘captured German Fascists 
are not taken to the regimental staff but shot on the spot’. Major Kotik, the 
chief of staff of a Rifle Division (apparently the 65th), and its commissar, 
Battalion Commissar Kitsa, likewise criticized ‘do-it-yourself justice’ meted 
out to captured soldiers and officers, and, on behalf of the divisional com- 
mander, threatened the commander and commissar of 38th Rifle Regiment 
with severe punishment in the event of a repetition. Finally Major-General 
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Moskvin, the Sixty-second Army chief of staff, and Regimental Commissar 
Zaytsev, the war commissar of that army’s staff, prohibited ‘any shooting, of 
any number of prisoners whatsoever, on the battlefield’.3% In the event of 
infringement the relevant divisional commanders and other accessories were 
to be held ‘seriously responsible’. 

The Red Army commanders were well aware that inhuman methods of 
warfare as a rule only strengthened the enemy’s determination to resist. Such 
documents as chanced to fall into German hands also show that, generally 
speaking, they were anxious to avoid the murder of prisoners of war and to 
ensure appropriate treatment for them. Unlike the NK VD troops, who had to 
carry out the annihilation orders of Stalin and the political leadership, and 
unlike the partisans who knew no scruples, the Red Army leaders appear only 
in exceptional cases to have been guilty of outright violations of international 
law. Yet their clear orders, both during the period here discussed and in the 
further course of the war, were, for whatever reasons, frequently disregarded. 
A striking illustration of this dates from the days of the battle of Stalingrad, 
when in February 1943 Soviet troops at Krasnoarmeyskoe and Grishino, at the 
behest of various authorities—it has been established that one of them was the 
political department of 14th Guards Armoured Brigade—shot or otherwise 
brutally murdered no fewer than 600 German, Italian, Romanian, and Hun- 
gatian prisoners of war and wounded, as well as civilian prisoners, including 
Red Cross nurses and female radio operators.’” It should also be borne in 
mind that atrocities such as those of Feodosiya and Krasnoarmeyskoe-— 
Grishino were discovered only when--as happened rarely enough in the 
further course of the war—German troops happened to reconquer the scene of 
such massacres of prisoners. 


13. THE Rep ArRMy’s GENERAL OFFENSIVE 
IN THE WINTER OF 1942 


On the strength of the successes of December 1941 Stalin believed that the 
time had come to bring about the collapse of the entire German eastern front 
and to rout the main forces of the German army in the east by massive 
offensive operations from Lake Ladoga to the Black Sea. On 5 January 1942 he 
informed the members of the State Defence Committee, Supreme Command 
Headquarters, and the general staff of his intention to go over to the offensive 
simultaneously in all strategic directions, to encircle and annihilate the Ger- 
man Army Groups North and Centre, and to inflict a crushing defeat on Army 
Group South as well. Objections by Army General Zhukov, the GOC 
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Western Front, who argued in favour of transferring the available reserves—14 
divisions and 7 brigades—to the Western Front, and of seeking a decision in 
that sector alone, rather than dissipating the forces, were rejected, even though 
Deputy People’s Commissar Voznesenskiy supported the creation of such a 
point of main effort. Stalin, who had earlier consulted with Marshal 
Timoshenko and who, as usual, was supported by Marshal Shaposhnikov, 
chief of the general staff, as well as by Malenkov and Beriya, persisted in his 
decision.37" The Soviet command, therefore, was about to do what it had 
always accused its enemy of—pursue an adventurous and totally unrealistic 
operations plan. The underestimation of the German enemy reflected in that 
decision is the more striking as, according to data in the Soviet historical 
literature, the ratio of strength at that time was about equal, with only a slight 
superiority on the part of the Red Army. The armies of Germany and her 
allies, which, according to greatly exaggerated Soviet figures, on -I January 
1942 numbered 3,909,000 men, about 35,000 artillery pieces and mortars, and 
1,500 tanks, were confronted by Soviet forces of allegedly only 4,199,000 men, 
275700 artillery pieces and mortars, and 1,784 tanks. 

The order for the attack of 7 January 1942 assigned to the troops of the 
Leningrad Front, the Votkhov Front, and the right wing of the North-west 
Front the task of routing the armies of the German Army Group North and 
lifting the siege of Leningrad. The formations of the left wing of the North- 
west Front, the Kalinin Front, the Western Front, and the Bryansk Front— 
which were to conduct the main strike at the centre—were to encircle and 
annihilate the bulk of Army Group Centre. The South-west and Southern 
Fronts, finally, were to rout Army Group South, while the Transcaucasus 
Front was to annihilate Eleventh Army and occupy the Crimea. A special 
directive from Headquarters, dated 10 January 1942, applied the lessons of 
past mistakes in offensive operations and demanded that front staffs in future 
create powerful assauit groups for the purpose of bursting through the enemy’s 
defences, that they employ armour and artillery at the points of main effort, 
and that they organize the co-operation of the different branches." 

In view of the precarious situation of the city of Leningrad, Supreme 
Commanal Headquarters had fixed 7 January 1942 for the opening of the 
attack in a north-westerly direction, a date on which, in the opinion of Army 
General Meretskov—the GOC Volkhov Front, which was to strike the main 
blow—the troops would not yet be ready for attack. Although the three Soviet 
fronts on the northern wing had some slight superiority in men, artillery, and 
armour, the formations still lacked all kinds of personal weapons, transport, 
supply facilities, and other necessities. The troops, and above all the command 
staffs, were inadequately trained, and the Second Assault Army (until the end 
of December the Twenty-sixth Army) and Fifty-ninth Army, brought up for 
reinforcement, were not yet assembled in the deployment areas. The attack by 
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Fourth and Fifty-second Armies, launched prematurely on 7 January 1942, 
ended—just as the front staff had predicted—in total faifure. The attacking 
formations were soon thrown back to their jumping-off positions.2* After a 
brief pause the two armies resumed their offensive on 13 January 1942; again 
it produced no results. On the other hand, Major-General Klykov’s Second 
Assault Army, which likewise went over to the offensive, succeeded, in con- 
junction with the Jeft wing of Major-General Galanin’s Fifty-ninth Army, in 
breaking through the German defences on the Volkhov, albeit on a narrow 
strip east of Myasnoy Bor, and, in the course of January, in advancing to west 
of Lyuban. However, the planned encirclement of the German Eighteenth 
Army, or at least of its forces on the Vokhov, was.not accomplished because 
the simultaneous pincer movement by Major-General Fedyuninskiy’s Fifty- 
fourth Army of the Leningrad Front had got stuck at Podgostye.3 Even 
though, after the failure of the envelopment effort, Second Assault Army was 
now in an exceedingly exposed positicn, Supreme Command Headquarters 
clung to its original objective. On 28 February Headquarters issued orders to 
the Volkhov Front to create an assault force, to be further reinforced with 
armour, artillery, and air forces; in co-operation with Fifty-fourth Army of the 
Leningrad Front this was to force a breakthrough to Lyuban and encircle the 
enemy formations west of the Volkhov.?*4 Again the hoped-for success was not 
achieved, although Fifty-fourth Army managed to overcome the German 
defences at Kirisht and to work its way forward to within 30 kilometres of 
Lyuban. The reason for the failure of the encirclement operation was a gross 
underestimate of the enemy, who had been substantially reinforced in that 
sector, as well as shortcomings in the preparation and execution of the offen- 
sive, such as the lack of any co-ordination between the attacking armies and 
faulty employment of the air units. Suddenly, from the end of March 1942, 
Second Assault Army was in its turn threatened with encirclement. It was 
Supreme Command Headquarters, and by no means the new GOC, Lieuten- 
ant-General Vlasov, an experienced army commander who had proved his 
mettle at Kiev and Moscow, who had manceuvred Second Assault Army into 
a Situation which eventually ended in its annihilation. 

In concert with the armies of the Volkhov Front, the troops of the right wing 
of the North-west Front under Lieutenant-General Kurochkin had gone over 
to the offensive on 7 January 1942, and those of the left wing on g January. The 
Soviet objectives in the sector south of Lake Ilmen were no less extensive than 
those in the neighbouring sector to the north, consisting as they did in the 
encirclement and annihilation of the entire forces of the German Sixteenth 
Army. Lieutenant-General Morozov’s Eleventh Army had the task of pen- 
etrating deep into the German rear, via Staraya Russa in the direction of 
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Soltsy-Dno, and, in co-operation with elements of Fifty-second Army of the 
Volkhov Front, of routing the German grouping at Novgorod. General 
Berzarin’s Thirty-fourth Army, originally earmarked only for pinning down 
the German forces at Demyansk, was now, under a modified plan, instructed 
to encircle and annihilate those forces, and subsequently, with the support 
of the right wing of Lieutenant-General Purkaev’s Third Assault Army3®7 
{until 25 December the Sixtieth Reserve Army), to fight its way through to 
Kholm. However, the development of the attack after 7 January 1942 did not 
entirely meet the exaggerated expectations of Supreme Command Head- 
quarters. Because of some friction within its command, Eleventh Army was 
unable to meet even the minimum objective—demanded by Stalin in the form 
of an ultimatum—of taking the important transport junction of Staraya Russa 
by 11 January 1942. Thirty-fourth Army, which had fragmented its forces, 
initially also made but slight progress. 

In view of the only marginal superiority of the Soviet troops, the North-west 
Front command tried to convince Supreme Command Headquarters that, 
instead of a deep thmust into the rear of Army Group Nerth, the envisaged 
objective should be limited to the encirclement of the German forces at 
Demyansk. However, Stalin and Marshal Shaposhnikev would not hear of 
such a curtailment,}* though eventually they agreed to reinforce the North- 
west Front by transferring to it Lieutenant-General Kuznetsov’s First Assault 
Army, as well as two Guards nfle corps from the Headquarters reserve. 
Throughout February the attacks on the flanks of the Demyansk grouping 
continued with undiminished violence; towards the end of the month they 
ended with Eleventh Army going over to the defence at Staraya Russa and on 
Lake Iimen, with First Assault Army?’ on the Kholynya river and Third 
Assault Army in the Kholm area doing likewise. As might have been predicted, 
no stunning success in a westerly direction had been achieved. Even so, 
Major-General Gryaznov’s I Guards Rifle Corps, attacking east of the Lovat 
in a southerly direction, succeeded on 20 February in linking up at Zaluchye 
with elements of Third Assault Army attacking northwards and—by closing 
the inner ring—in encircling six German divisions on the Valday hills near 
Demyansk. Supreme Command Headquarters, hoping to achieve a conspicu- 
ous victory, ordered the speedy annihilation of the trapped forces before they 
had a chance to organize their defence.” On the other hand, the attacks 
carried cut on the orders of North-west Frent command by elements of 
Thirty-fourth Army, I Guards Rifle Corps, and the right wing of Third Assauit 
Army produced no results. More than that, in the spring of 1942 German relief 
forces succeeded: at Ramushevo in opening up a narrow corridor to the 
trapped division, who thus escaped the fate of the Soviet Second Assault Army 
in a similar position. 

* Kurotkin, ‘My srazalis'’, 25-6. #7 Semenov, ‘Iz opyta’, 80. 
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The offensive of the left wing of the North-west Front, the Kalinin.Front, 
the Western Front, and the Bryansk Front, which began at the centre’on 8 
January 1942 and aimed at splitting and routing Army Group Centre, created 
a precarious situation for some of the German divisions but ultimately failed 
to attain its strategic objective. Formations of Lieutenant-General Purkaev’s 
Third Assault Army (until then the Sixtieth Reserve Army) and of Lieutenant- 
General Yeremenko’s Fourth Assault Army (until then Twenty-seventh 
Army), which at the beginning of the offensive still came under the North-west 
Front but from 22 January 1942, in order to simplify the chains of command, 
was placed under Colonel-General Konev’s Kalinin Front, had been advanc- 
ing rapidly in a south-westerly direction since 9 January 1942. While elements 
of Third Assault Army reached Kholm on 20 January and encircled the town, 
and on 2 February were already fighting at the approaches to Velikie Luki, 
Fourth Assault Army had taken Andreapol and Toropets and driven its 
spearheads in a new surge as far as the Usvyaty-Velizh-Demidov line; indeed, 
Major-General Tarasov’s 249th Rifle Division even reached the area north- 
east of Vitebsk.3" However, a further advance towards the important transport 
triangle Vitebsk~Smolensk-Orsha proved impossible because the forward 
movement of Third Assault Army had got stuck on the right wing and because 
Major-General Vostrukhov’s Twenty-second Army of the Kalinin Front, op- 
erating on the left wing, was likewise unable to make any further progress once 
it had taken Olenine. Yeremenko’s Fourth Assault Army, whose fianks were 
consequently exposed and whose attacking strength was exhausted, proved 
unable to exploit the success achieved at the boundary between Army Group 
North and Army Group Centre and was increasingly being forced on to the 
defensive 3 

Rapid progress was initially made also by the Kalinin Front, which had been 
charged by Stalin’s directive of 7 January 1942 first with detaching a combat 
group for the capture of Rzhev and then striking past that city towards the 
south, in the direction of Sychevka and Vyazma, cutting the vital Gzhatsk- 
Smolensk supply-line and, in co-operation with troops of the Western Front, 
‘taking prisoner or annihilating’ the entire German grouping in the Mozhaysk- 
Gzhatsk area. Lieutenant-General Maslennikov’s Thirty-ninth Army, which 
had opened the attack on 8 January, reached Sychevka almost on schedule on 
15 January 1942, with support from Major-General Shvetsov’s Twenty-ninth 
Army.*3 Colonel Sokolov’s XI Cavalry Corps, brought forward to deepen the 
penetration, succeeded in pushing further to the south and, on 26 January 
1942, in cutting the Gzhatsk-Smolensk railway line west of Vyazma, The 
situation at the beginning of February 1942 was such that the assault 
formations of the Kalinin Front in co-operation with Twenty-second Army 
operating at Belyy had temporarily encircled seven German divisions at 
Olenino and driven a deep wedge into the rear of Ninth Army and Fourth 
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Armoured Army, but, owing to ceaseless and eventually successful German 
counter-attacks at the penetration point near Rzhev, found its own rearward 
lines under threat. 

While the centre of the Western Front, in co-operation with the troops of 
the Kalinin Front, was intended to encircle the German forces in the wider 
neighbourhood of Gzhatsk, the armies of the right and Jeft wings of the 
Western Front were to break up the enemy by simultaneous local attacks and 
thereby ensure flank cover for the main forces. The offensive thrusts on the 
right wing of the Western Front were opened on 10 January 194234 by 
Lieutenant-General Vlasov’s Twentieth Army, Lieutenant-General Kuz- 
netsov’s First Assault Army, and Major-General Pliev’s Ii Guards Cavalry 
Corps with a penetration of the German defences at Volokolamsk. Once 
Lieutenant-General Rokossovskiy’s Sixteenth Army and Lieutenant-General 
Govorov’s Fifth Army had also gone over to the attack, these armies were soon 
rapidly advancing beyond the Shakhovka-Mozhaysk line. Their attacking 
strength was broken when First Assault Army and the command staff of 
Sixteenth Army were withdrawn on orders from Supreme Command Head- 
quarters and inserted instead in the sector of the North-west Front and on the 
left wing.2%5 Stalin, grossly underrating the potential of the enemy, rejected all 
Zhukov’s counter-proposals,* with the result that it was no longer possible to 
approach Gzhatsk, After some initial success, the attack of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Golikov’s Tenth Army had also got bogged down on the left wing of the 
Western Front. Tenth Army, which had advanced its front to Bakhmutovo— 
Kirov—Zhizdra and whose command proved incapable of creating a point of 
main effort,3” was seized at its flanks from the south and was unable to prevent 
the Germans from once more relieving the encircled town of Sukhinichi. Not 
until the HQ of Rokossovskiy’s Sixteenth Army had assumed command in this 
sector and Lieutenant-General Popov’s Sixty-first Army of the Bryansk Front 
was subordinated to the Western Front was it possible to stabilize the situation 
at Sukhinichi to some degree.** Golikov was relieved of his command. 

The main thrust at the centre of the Western Front was characterized by a 
combined attack by Lieutenant-Generat Boldin’s Fiftieth Army and Major- 
General Belov’s I Guards Cavalry Corps; these advanced past Yukhnov in the 
south, while Major-General Golubev’s Forty-third Army and Lieutenant- 
General Zakharkin’s Forty-ninth Army bypassed that area in the north. West- 
erm Front command shortly expected to be able to smash the German forces 
at Yukhnov and to link up its armies with the assault formations of the Kalinin 
Front near Vyazma. Because of the stubborn German resistance, which com- 
pletely tied down the troops of Fiftieth, Forty-ninth, and Forty-third Armies 
at Yukhnov, on 20 January 1942 Zhukov was induced to change the direction 
of thrust of Thirty-third Army (originally aimed at Gzhatsk) and to assign to 

4 Zukov, ‘Kontrmastuplenie’, 81. WS Istonja Velikoj Otecestvennoy vojry, ii. 325. 
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it the capture of Vyazma in conjunction with I Guards Cavalry Corps, which 
was wheeling round Yukhnov. However, the grand encirclement operation 
planned and calfed for by Supreme Command Headquarters ended in failure. 
Although XI Cavalry Corps of the Kalinin Front, as well as strong forces of the 
Western Front—I Guards Cavalry Corps, supported by airborne units hastily 
dropped at Znamenka,2® 4nd Thirty-third Army—were approaching Vyazma 
from various directions, neither the capture of that important linchpin nor the 
link-up between the two fronts was accomplished. Instead, the advanced 
Soviet force for its part found itself in difficulties after it had been cut off from 
its rear communications by a German counter-thrust on both sides of 
Yukhnov on 2 February and when, simultaneously, Twenty-ninth Army of the 
Kalinin Front was encircled and both XI Cavalry Corps, and Thirty-ninth 
Army were more or less separated from the rest of the front. The situation of 
the exhausted Soviet troops was beginning to be threatening. The fact that 
Supreme Command Headquarters continued to cling stubbornly to its en- 
circlement and annihilation plans reveals a complete misjudgement of the 
situation as well as of the real ratio of strength, On 1 February 1942 the 
Western Direction Command was reconstituted. Its GOC, Army General 
Zhukov, who simultaneously retained command of the Western Front, was 
instructed to take vigorous measures ‘to solve as speedily as possible the main 
strategic task—the final routing of Army Group Centre’“” On 16 February 
1942, disregarding the increasingly complicated situation, Headquarters re- 
peated its demand in a directive. The Kalinin Front was now promised the 
transfer of seven rifle divisions, and the Western Front of three riffe divisions 
as well as reinforcements of aircraft and armour from the Headquarters 
reserve-—but these arrived too iate. Simultaneously, the Western Front was 
instructed, in conjunction with the Kalinin Front, to annihilate thc German 
forces in the Rzhev-Vyazma-Yukhnov area— i.e. the German Ninth Army, 
Fourth Armoured Army, and substantial elements of Fourth Army—and to 
advance to the Olenino-Dnieper-Yelnaya—Desna line by 5 March. The eft 
wing of the Western Front had to smash the units of Fourth Army and Second 
Armoured Army east of Bryansk and to take the city itself. Zhukov, though 
well aware of the gradually waning strength of his troops, issued appropriate 
orders” on the basis of that directive, and thereby contributed to a hopeless 
dissipation of the Soviet offensive. effort. 

The final result of the Kalinin Front’s offensive for the annihilation of the 
enemy forces at Olenino was that the last remnants of the encircled Fwenty- 
ninth Army only just managed to fight their way through to Thirty-ninth 
Army, which in turn was about to be encircled. Although Forty-third, Forty- 
ninth, and Fiftieth Armies, after heavy fighting at the beginning of March 
1942, succeeded in cutting off the Yukhnov salient and taking the town itself, 
they failed in their attempt to link up with the troops of Thirty-third Army, I 
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Guards Cavalry Corps, and the airborne units (which had meanwhile been 
reinforced) trapped south-west of Vyazma. Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, however, was not impressed by the failures of the increasingly 
weakening Soviet armies; Stalin remained convinced that success was bound 
to come, if not today then surely tomorrow. As late as 20 March 1942 he 
categorically demanded that the German armies fighting in the Olenino— 
Rzhev—Vyazma area be annihilated and the line Belyy-Dorogobuzh-Yeinya— 
south-west of Bryansk reached by 20 April.“ Against their own better 
judgement, Zhukov and the Western Front HQ passed on these demands to 
the armies under their command and called for ceaseless attacks, which, as 
was later admitted, ‘only cost pointless casualties’. This attitude of the Soviet 
leadership, however, is not mentioned in more recent publications“? Not 
until 20 April 1942 were the armies of the Kalinin Front and the Western Front 
authorized to suspend the pointless attacks and to go over to the defensive in 
the regained sectors. 

Whereas the unrealistic extent of the Soviet leadership’s expectations was, 
up to a point, concealed in the northern and central sectors of the front by the 
considerable gain of ground actually achieved there, the disproportion be- 
tween wishful thinking and actual capacity was more strikingly revealed in the 
southern sector, where the front line was shifted to the west only over a 
relatively narrow strip. Supreme Command Headquarters and the general 
staff had instructed the GOC South-western Direction, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Timoshenko---whose own plans were even more ambitious—to tear 
open the front of Army Group South by a vigorous blow between Balakleya 
and Artemovsk, in order subsequently to envelop the German forces north 
and south of that penetration with two massive prongs and crush them.*¥ 
Next, the left wing of Lieutenant-Generalf Kostenko’s South-west Front 
with Major-General Maslov’s Thirty-eighth Army, Major-General 
Gorodnyanskiy’s Sixth Army, and Major-General Bychkovskiy’s VI Cavalry 
Corps (after 12 February under Major-General Moskalenko) was to move via 
Krasnograd—Bogodukhov and wheel around Kharkov in a wide are, envelop- 
ing substantial elements of the German Sixth Army. The right wing of Lieu- 
tenant-General Malinovskiy’s Southern Front with Lieutenant-General 
Ryabyshev’s Fifty-seventh Army, Lieutenant-General Lopatin’s Thirty-sev- 
enth Army, and the newly brought-up I and V Cavalry Corps (the latter under 
Major-General Grechko), exploiting the expected success of Major-General 
Kharitonov’s newly transferred Ninth Army and of II Cavalry Corps, would 
attack via Paviograd in the direction of the Dnieper, gain the crossings at 
Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhye, and reach the Sea of Azov by way of 
Bolshoy Tokmak, in order to push the German Seventeenth Army and First 
Armoured Army to the coast.4°5 These far-ranging envelopment movements, 
which were launched despite the fact that, even according to Soviet estimates, 
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the strength of the German Army Group South greatly exceeded that of the 
Soviet South-western Direction not only in men but also in artillery and 
armour, were doomed to failure from the start and did not proceed beyond 
some initial successes. 

The attack of the left wing of the South-west Front and the right wing of 
the Southern Front, which opened on 18 January 1942, achieved major 
penetrations of the German defences only along the attacking sector of the 
Sixth and Fifty-seventh Armies. Balakleya and Slavyansk on both sides of the 
penetration were held by the Germans, and Thirty-eighth and Thirty-seventh 
Armies made only insignificant progress. Time and again the Soviet armies 
which had broken through to the west were compelled to hive off substantial 
forces to fight German nests of resistance and to deal with threats to their 
flanks. Soon they lost their offensive momentum. The cavalry corps, held back 
for the exploitation of the penetration, and especially Ninth Army, had to be 
used increasingly for flank cover, with the result that the offensive—after a 
slight widening of the penetration area and the capture of Lozovaya—ground 
to a halt. In the final analysis the Soviet Sixth, Ninth, and Fifty-seventh 
Armies in the ‘Barvenkovo salient’ west of Izyum were in a threatened position 
similar to that of the Second Assault Army south of Lyuban, Thirty-ninth 
Army and XI Cavalry Corps east of Belyy, and Thirty-third Army and I 
Guards Cavalry Corps at Dorogobuzh south-west of Vyazma. All these Soviet 
forces—now encircled or half-enveloped because of Headquarters’ exagger- 
ated offensive plans—were annihilated by the Germans in the spring of 1942. 

The failure on the southern sector emerges even more clearly when one 
considers that neither the right wing of the South-west Front with the Bryansk 
Front on its northern side, nor the (Trans)-Caucasus Front, came anywhere 
near attaining their far-reaching objectives. The task of the Bryansk Front 
(Third and Thirteenth Armies) under the command of Colonel-Genera} 
Cherevichenko and of the right wing of the South-west Front (Fortieth and 
Twenty-first Armies) had been the occupation, by means of evo converging 
thrusts from a northerly and a southerly direction, of the important areas 
around Orel and Kursk—an enterprise which became bogged down from the 
start. The Caucasus Front under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Kozlov, according to an operations plan confirmed by Supreme Command 
Headquarters on 2 January, was to attack from the Kerch bridgehead in a 
north-westerly direction towards Perekep, in order to cut off the Germans’ 
retreat from the Crimea. By a simultaneous attack on Simferopol it was, in 
conjunction with a landing operation of the Black Sea Fleet, to annihilate ‘the 
entire’ Eleventh Army and to occupy the Crimea. However, as a result of ‘a 
series of gross mistakes’ by the front’s staff the Germans pre-empted that 
offensive and on 15 January 1942 recaptured Feodosiya. Although the Rus- 
sians’ jumping-off position had substantially deteriorated as a result, Head- 
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quarters on 28 January 1942 renewed its demands and ordered Kozlov’s newly 
established Crimean Front to execute an attack in the direction of 
Karasubazar with a view to striking, in conjunction with the Black Sea Fleet, 
at the rear of the German forces besieging Sevastopol. This offensive, 
launched belatedly on 27 Rebraay 1942 and nape several times, likewise 
remained unsuccessful. 

With its winter offensive of 1942 the Soviet ivadetship had set itself the 
ambitious objective of routing the entire German army in the east. The 
operations plans of Supreme Command Headquarters and of the general staff 
lacked nothing in consistency or boldness; their weakness was simply that they 
were based on fundamentally incorrect assumptions regarding the relative 
strength of the two sides. An overrating of its own potential and an under- 
estimate of the strength and capabilities of the Germans induced Headquar- 
ters to launch its offensive simultaneously in all directions—a strategy to which 
the Soviet leadership clung with remarkable obduracy. The result was a 
hopeless dissipation of the strategic reserves of Headquarters.“ Of nine ar- 
mies which, in the course of the winter battle, were for the most part newly 
raised and moved into action, two went to the Volkhov Front, one to the 
North-west Front, one to the Kalinin Front, three to the Western Front, and 
one each to the Bryansk and South-west Fronts. If one considers the precari- 
ous situation in which the German Army Group Centre found itself as a result 
of the attacks, one realizes what opportunities the Soviet leadership had 
thrown away by its failure to concentrate on specific points of main effort. 
Even if one bears in mind the many mistakes made by the Soviet side, and 
generally the ‘still maladroit Soviet command’ even at the level of fronts, 
armies, and subordinate formations,‘“ the fact remains that genuine chances 
had been missed. What happened was that the mistakes of Supreme Com- 
mand Headquarters were copied downward, by unit commanders simuitane- 
ously pursuing several objectives, failing to create points of main efforts at the 
tactical level, or yielding to their inclination to split up their armour and use 
it in support of infantry. From the beginning, Army General Zhukov had 
pleaded for the Headquarters reserves to be employed solely on the Western 
Front, so that a decision could be brought about in the Moscow sector. Stalin 
and the general staff headed by the ailing Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Shaposhnikov had dismissed that suggestion. Because of their lack of realism 
in the field of ‘strategic planning and utilization of reserves’ they bear the 
responsibility for the fact that the winter offensive of 1942, while achieving 
considerable success, failed to produce a decisive triumph. The strategic plans 
at any rate had failed. 


14. THe EsTASLISHMENT OF THE ANTI-HITLER COALITION 


For approximately two years the Soviet Union, though of course only from 
practical considerations, had been a valuable helper in the war effort of the 
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German Reich. The German attack on 22 June 1941 cleared the Soviet Union 
of the odium of complicity with Hitler. This event, in which the Soviet Union 
itself had no hand and which was seen as ‘a real godsend’ by Joseph E. 
Davies,*? adviser of the President of the United States and former US 
Ambassador in Moscow, from the outset elevated the Soviet Union to the rank 
of an equal and valuable ally of Britain, the British Empire, and (though then 
still in the background) the United States of America. For the sake of the 
struggle against what was now the common enemy, the two sides instantly 
agreed to set aside existing differences and conflicts between them and emphe- 
size only that which united them in the new phase of the war. In a spontaneous 
speech on 22 June 1941 Churchill declared that no one had been a ‘more 
unconditional opponent of Communism’ than he himseif and that he would 
not retract any of his words on that subject.4"* Yet all that paled against the 
spectacle now unrolling in eastern Europe. The prime minister emphasized 
that Britain would stand by the side of the Soviet Union in its struggle against 
Germany and iend it all possible assistance. Now that it became vital to 
support the new ally, the matters that Britain wntil then had taken exception 
to were regarded as insignificant——‘stabbing Poland in the back’, a matter 
about which there had been ‘moaning... in the press, the radio, in parlia- 
ment, and from the pulpits’, likewise the Soviet attack on Finland, which had 
triggered off an outright ‘anti-Soviet storm’ in England, or the annexation of 
the Baltic States, which the foreign secretary, Lord Halifax; had described to 
Soviet Ambassador Mayskiy as ‘aggression with all the consequences arising 
therefrom’.*" And conversely, where the Soviet Union was concerned, there 
was no longer any talk of Britain being responsible for the beginning, the 
continuation, or the extension of the war, or of the fact that Moscow had 
called a war for the elimination of National Socialism a piece of ‘criminal 
stupidity’, or that it had accused the United States of fanning the flames of war 
in Europe under the ‘hypocritical flag of neutrality’ and of having become the 
supplier of arms for Britain and France.#? 


49 Davies, Mission to Moscow, 311. 
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Measures for.a co-ordination of efforts in an anti-Hitler coalition were taken 
soon after the beginning of the German-—Soviet war. Yet regardless of its 
readiness to form an anti-Hitlerite coalition, the Soviet government never 
doubted that in this war Britain and the United States were concerned sclely 
with the preservation and extension of their rule over ‘colonies and semi- 
colonies’ and with the elimination of their ‘most dangerous competitors’, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan.*3 It was generally accepted in Moscow that the 
Anglo-American powers were supporting the USSR only in order to place 
upon it the main burden of the struggle, in order thereby to weaken it so that 
in the end they might throw their own unreduced weight into the scales. This 
explains the Soviet Union’s ever wakeful mistrust of its capitalist allies as well 
as Stalin’s demand, first voiced on 18 July 1941 and repeated continually and 
with increasing urgency, that they should open a second front in France or 
Norway with a view to relieving the Soviet Union.* Although Britain rejected 
this demand firmly, and under ever new pretexts,#5 a first British-Soviet 
agreement was signed in Moscow on 12 July 1941 regarding mutual assistance 
and the obligation not to conchide an armistice or a peace treaty with Ger- 
many except by mutual consent.‘'® The assistance provided for in the agree- 
ment could, in the prevailing circumstances, consist on the British side only of 
deliveries of commodities needed by the Soviet Union. As, however, both 
British and American experts—no different from their German colleagues— 
had only slight confidence in the USSR’s power of resistance, and therefore 
expected the war to last no more than a few weeks, Britain and the United 
States initially displayed perceptible reserve in this respect as well. Only after 
Harry Hopkins, sent to Moscow as the American President’s personal adviser 
gained a more positive impression of the Soviet Union’s defence potential 
were steps taken to turn the offers of assistance into reality.‘"? 

On 2 August 1941, immediately after Hopkins’s return, the United States 
government, in spite of its formal neutrality, described the Soviet Union’s 
military resistance as being in the interest of America’s national defence and 
assured the Soviet government of all practicable economic support.*"® Deliver- 
ies of strategically important commodities and war material to the Soviet 
Union, at first slow to get into their stride, were based on an exchange of notes 
between Sumner Welles, the acting American Secretary of State, and Soviet 
Ambassador Umanskiy; this in turn was based on trade agreements concluded 
with Britain on 16 August 1941 and on an extended agreement signed on I 
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October 1941 in Moscow by representatives of Britain, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union. Under it, Britain and the United States, extending the lend- 
Jease agreement of 6 September and 7 November to the Soviet Union, under- 
took to supply each month, from October 1941 to June 1942, 400 aircraft (100 
bombers and 300 fighters), 500 tanks, a further 5,250 fighting vehicles, 10,000 
trucks, 152 anti-aircraft guris, 1,256 anti-tank guns, and vast quantities of vital 
non-ferrous metals and other valuable commodities; as for foodstuffs, they 
would supply 2 total of 1,800,000t. of wheat and 620,000. of sugar.*'? Until the 
beginning of 1942, however, the amounts actually shipped fell considerably 
short of the undertakings. Thus, during the months from October to Decem- 
ber 1941 the two powers delivered only 750 aircraft, 501 tanks, and 8 anti- 
aircraft guns.“ Moreover, the war material supplied was inferior in quality 
and was by no means appreciated by the men of the Red Army. Thus the 
British Hurricane fighters were crudely described by Stalin as ‘rubbish’.*' The 
tanks likewise did not even reach the combat performance of the older Soviet 
models. However, the slow start of Anglo-American material aid should not be 
allowed to obscure the fact that in the course of the war it eventually reached 
colossal proportions. Litvinov, the Soviet ambassador to the United States, by 
1943 referred to the decisive effect of the deliveries on the Soviet Union’s 
power of resistance.*” This, however, applied not primarily to weapons, which 
Soviet industry was itself producing at a growing rate and, for the most part, 
of better quality, but rather to transport equipment indispensable to modern 
warfare. In the course of the war the USSR received 427,284 trucks, 1,966 
railway engines, and 10,000 items of rolling-stock. Probably of even greater 
importance were the deliveries of foodstuffs, which assumed enormous scale, 
such as 4.5 million t. of tinned meat—sufficient to provide more than half a 
pound a day for every single Red Army man. Without American supplies of all 
kinds of food a large proportion of the Soviet population, following the loss of 
the black-earth regions, would have been doomed to certain starvation.‘ 

The difficulties of assembling sufficient shipping space for the long and 
dangerous sea routes to Archangel, Murmansk, and Vladivostok induced the 
Soviet government in July 1941 to propose to the British government the 
establishment of direct transit through Iranian territory.44 The two powers 
began to apply massive pressure—the ‘strongest possible’-—on the Iranian 
government, On 25 August 1941, ten days after the signing of the Atlantic 
Charter, which condemned any violation of the sovereign rights of nations or 
aggressive actions, Soviet and British troops invaded Persia under the pretext 
of having to suppress the alleged activity by German agents, and occupied the 
country up to an agreed north-south demarcation-line. The Iranian army had, 
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at a few points, offered resistance to the two invaders, but that was halted after 
a few days. That this rape of a neutral countrys was simply the liquidation of 
a ‘deployment area of Fascist Germany against the Soviet Union’#** had been 
very clearly stated by Churchill as early as 30 August 1941. ‘Our objective in 
invading Persia’, he wrote to Stalin, “was not so much the protection of the oil 
wells as the establishment of a further line of communication to you, one that 
cannot be cut.’?7 An agreement was forced upon the Iranian government, 
under which it had to make all its resources, especially oil, available to the 
Allies, and not only to tolerate but to promote the transit of military material 
across its territory by road, rail, or air. 

As part of the creation of a coalition of states fighting against Germany, the 
Soviet government found itself compelled to revoke certain steps which for the 
sake of its partnership with Hitler it had taken in the past. It had to resume 
diplomatic relations with the governments of German-occupied countries, 
which, in the Soviet interpretation, had thereby lost their sovereignty. On 18 
July 1941 it had no difficulty in recognizing the Czechoslovak government-in- 
exile in London or in signing an agreement on mutual aid and the establish- 
ment of Czechoslovak military units on Soviet territory. Nor did the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with the exile governments, ail of them in 
London, of Norway, Belgium, Greece, and Yugoslavia in the summer of 1941 
raise any particular problems, even though, in the case of Yugoslavia, the 
Soviet government by November 1941 refused to subordinate Josip Broz- 
Tito’s Communist partisans, whom it supported—the future National Libera- 
tion Movement—to War Minister DraZa Mihajlovié of the Royal Yugoslav 
government-in-exile, which it had recognized. The Soviet government, which 
until 22 June 1941 had maintained diplomatic relations with the French 
government in Vichy, on 27 September i941 recognized the ‘Free France 
National Committee’ under Brigade-General Charles de Gaulle as represent- 
ing ‘fighting France’. Exceedingly complicated, on the other hand, were the 
negotiations with the Polish exile government of Premier Wtadystaw Sikorski, 
who naturally enough demanded restitution of the losses suffered as a result of 
the Soviet Union’s aggression and, above all, recognition of the integrity of the 
Polish republic within the frontiers of the peace of Riga, frontiers originally 
delineated in free negotiation with the Soviet state and recognized by the 
Conference of Ambassadors of the Entente and by the United States.s* As the 
Soviet government refused to enter into discussion on these points, the matter 
was, under British pressure, officially passed over in silence.4? Premier 
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Sikorski, however, immediately made it clear that there must not even be a 
‘suggestion that the 1939 frontiers of the Polish state could ever be in question’ 
or ‘that Poland resigned anything’ 43° The Polish—Soviet agreement concluded, 
with that reservation, on 30 July 1941 concerning the annulment of the Soviet— 
German treaties of 1939 and the resumption of diplomatic relations, as well as 
the military agreement of 14 August 1941 on the establishment of a Polish 
army on the territory of the USSR! only thinly concealed those differences of 
opinion. The Soviet Union now agreed to declare an ‘amnesty’ for the Polish 
prisoners of war in Soviet captivity and for Polish prisoners and deportees. As, 
however, disregarding Polish protests, it had forced Soviet citizenship upon 
the entire population of the annexed eastern Polish provinces,‘ it refused to 
recognize the Polish government’s authority over millions of Polish citizens. 
The release of prisoners of war, detainees, and deportees also progressed 
unsatisfactorily, Lieutenant-General Anders, commander-in-chief of the 
Polish army on USSR territory and himself recently released from a Soviet 
prison, while setting up his army found that the 3,000 officers and 7,000 NCOs 
in Soviet prison camps, with whom communication had existed until the 
spring of 1940, had vanished without trace. Efforts by the Polish government 
to obtain information on the whereabouts of these military personnel—ap- 
proximately fifty officia] enquiries were addressed to the Soviet government— 
were alt unsuccessful. On 3 December 1941 in the Kremlin Premier Sikorski, 
in the presence of Ambassador Kot and General Anders, made this observa- 
tion to Stalin concerning the missing men:433 ‘It has been proven that not one 
of them is [in Poland], nor in any of our prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. 
These people are here. Not one of them has returned.’ Stalin replied: ‘That is 
impossible. They have escaped.’ To General Anders’s question ‘Where, then, 
could they escape?’ Stalin replied: “Well, to Manchuria.’ For nearly two years 
the Soviet government emphatically denied any knowledge of the vanished 
military personnel. But on 15 April 1943,4 two days after the Germans had 
reported the discovery of the mass graves of Katyn, it announced that the 
former Polish prisoners of war, engaged on construction work west of 
Smolensk in the summer of 1941, had fallen into the hands of the ‘German 
Fascist hangmen’. When the Polish government decided to demand an inves- 
tigation of the affair by the International Red Cross,5 the Soviet government 
broke off relations with the Polish government on the pretext that it was in 
secret Communication with ‘Hitler’s government’, that it was trying to please 
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‘Hitler’s tyranny’, and that it had joined a Fascist campaign of defamation of 
the USSR.«% : 

The general wartime alliance concluded between Britain and the Soviet 
Union on 12 July 1941 and between the United States and the Soviet Union 
on 2 August 1941 was given a kind of ideological buttressing on 14 August 
1941, When Churchill and Roosevelt proclaimed their war aims in what has 
become known as the Atlantic Charter.’ A conference held in London on 24 
September 1941 by representatives of Britain, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the governments-in-exile of Belgium, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Free 
France National Committee endorsed the principles of the Atlantic Declara- 
tion as the basis of the anti-Hitler coalition; however, the mere fact that the 
Soviet ambassador Mayskiy felt it necessary to make a supplementary deciara- 
tion shows that the facade of unity was concealing a diversity of goals. Britain 
and the United States of America—apart from an extension of trade repre- 
sented by the principle of the freedom of the high seas—were basically con- 
cerned with the restoration of the status guo ante bellum in Europe. The 
necessary prerequisite, the liquidation of National Socialism, was a demand 
which—contrary to its earlier attitude—the Soviet government now not only 
regarded as possible but as indispensable, placing it at the top of its own list 
of war aims. The germ of serious differences of opinion, however, was con- 
cealed in the simultaneously proclaimed principle that Britain and the United 
States would not recognize, or even tolerate, any territorial or other 
agerandizements which ‘were not in accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned’. All nations ‘which had been violently robbed of them’ 
were to have their ‘sovereign rights and self-administration returned to them’; 
and all nations were to be entitled ‘themselves to chose the form of govern- 
ment under which they wished to live’. Although the official document and 
various commentaries, such as Churchill’s in the House of Commons, only 
referred to aggression by the Axis powers, mainly to ‘National Socialist tyr- 
anny’, the principles of the Atlantic Charter might readily be invoked also for 
the acts of aggression and annexation carried out by the Soviet Union during 
its partnership with Hitler. The Soviet government, having in its supplemen- 
tary declaration likewise proclaimed the principle of self-determination of 
nations, of the right to political independence and territorial integrity, found 


#8 Ibid.. No. 313, p. 533. See the strange justification in Steckevic, ‘Sovetsko-pol 'skie 
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ings of Polish officers and NCOs ‘by NKVD agencies of the USSR’, were resumed after the 
declaration of martial law in Poland in 1982 under the heading ‘Against bourgeois falsifiers of 
history’: see Meritorious Scholar of the RSFSR, Prof. Dr of Historical Sciences Maj.-Gen. 
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itself in a very vulnerable position when it asserted that the incorporation of 
the eastern Polish and Finnish regions, of the Baltic republics, of the 
Bukovina, and of Bessarabia had been based on ‘the freely expressed will of 
the people’. After all, everyone knew what so-called plebiscites meant under 
the stage management of the NKVD. On the other hand, however, the 
Soviet government had a very convincing argument on its side. It could easily 
blunt the point of any Western insinuations by reminding them that ‘colonial 
possessions’ had been explicitly exempted from the provisions of the Atiantic 
Charter; thus Britain’s title ‘to her rufe in the colonies of the Empire’ was not 
affected and could not be called in question.43? 

It had been clear ever since the Soviet-Polish negotiations in July 1941 that 
the foremost obstacle to a consolidation of the anti-Hitlerite coalition would 
be the Soviet conquests since 1939. Britain had found itself compelled on 30 
July 1941 to give an official assurance to the Polish exile government ‘that 
His Majesty’s Government do not recognize any territorial changes which 
have been effected in Poland since 1939’. Putting its faith in Britain, Poland 
concluded the agreement with the Soviet Union without any explicit recogni- 
tion of Poland’s pre-war frontiers. The British government initially also 
showed a firm attitude with regard to the Soviet Union’s territorial acquisi- 
tions in Finland, Romania, and the Baltic. But when Eden, the British foreign 
secretary, went to Moscow in the second half of December, the envisaged 
signing of an extended treaty of alliance and of a treaty regulating postwar 
conditions suffered shipwreck because of Eden’s refusal of the Soviet demand 
that the frontiers existing at the time of the German attack be recognized." 
Britain was compelled to take that attitude, if only out of consideration for 
the United States, whose administration adopted a ‘fiercely rejecting stand’ in 
the matter of annexations and which would have regarded acceptance of the 
Sovict demand as a violation of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. But 
Churchill too voiced very similar sentiments. ‘Stalin’s demands about Fin- 
land, the Baltic states, and Romania’, he wrote to the Lord Privy Seal on 20 
December 1941, ‘are directly contrary to the first, second, and third articles of 
the Atlantic Charter, to which Stalin has subscribed ... The mere desire to 
have an agreement...should never lead us into making wrongful prom- 
ises.’4# ‘The British government was careful formally to maintain its point of 
view during the subsequent period as well—which did not, however, prevent 
it from quietly coming to an arrangement with the Soviet Union at the expense 
of Poland and other affected countries.“ 

The beginning of such a policy can be traced back to September 1939, when 
the British government formally fulfilled its obligations as an ally of Poland but 
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in fact:ieft that country to its fate. Britain and France, at any rate, then 
replied to the German attack on Poland by declaring war on Germany. 
Accordingly, the French foreign ministry on 7 September 1939 informed the 
United States ambassador in Paris, William C. Bullitt, that ‘France and 
Britain would consider an attack of the Soviet Union on Poland an act of war 
against France and Britain.’#5 When, however, an open and unprovoked 
violation of the non-aggression treaty had in fact been committed by Russia 
and when the Polish government ‘solemnly’ protested** ‘against the unilateral 
violation of the Non-Aggression Pact by Russia and against the invasion of 
Polish territory’ by Soviet troops, Britain contented herself with a general 
declaration and a paper protest.“7 The British government was able to point 
out that the stipulations of the Angio-Polish mutual-aid agreement of 25 
August 1939 were, according to the attached secret protocol, to come into 
effect only in the event of an attack by Germany but not by the Soviet Union. 
In the Polish view, however, Britain was under an obligation, in the event of 
a Soviet attack on Poland, to consult with the Polish government on measures 
to be taken jointly and, in future treaties of alliance, not to tolerate any 
violation of Poland’s sovereignty or territorial inviolability.“8 Not only was the 
stipulation on consultation disregarded, but, as the future was to show, also 
the undertaking to defend the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Poland. 
In 1940, when the British government was anxious to prise the Soviet Union 
away from Germany and to loosen Soviet-German relations, it proposed—in 
a curious interpretation of its obligations zis-d-vis Poland—to reaognize de 
facto ‘the sovereignty of the USSR in the Baltic, in Bessarabia, in the western 
Ukraine, and in western Belorussia’, in other words, the annexation of more 
than half of Poland’s state territory.“9 On 14 December 1940 Poland, albeit in 
amicable terms, had objected to any measure by the British government that 
could be interpreted as recognition or approval of the annexation of Polish 
territory.45° The degree of importance attached by the British government to 
what was to Poland a vital frontier issue also emerged on 30 July 1941, the day 
of the signing of the Polish-Soviet agreement: while the British government 
officially declared that it would not recognize any territorial changes in Poland 
since August 1939, Foreign Secretary Eden immediately made it clear in the 
Commons that this did ‘not involve any guarantee of frontiers by His Maj- 
esty’s Government’ .45' As late as January 1942, when the influential British 
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ambassador in Moscow, Sir Stafford Cripps, ‘out of profound conviction’ 
supported recognition of the Soviet conquests in eastern Europe,? Premier 
Churchill grandly declared any surrender of the Baltic nations to be incompat- 
ible with Britain’s honour. “The 1941 frontiers of Russia... were acquited by 
acts of aggression in shameful collusion with Hitler,’ he wrote to Foreign 
Secretary Eden on 8 January+1942.43 ‘The transfer of the peoples of the Baltic 
States to Soviet Russia against their will would be contrary to all principles for 
which we are fighting this war and would dishonour our cause. This also 
applies to Bessarabia and to Northern Bukovina, and in a lesser degree to 
Finland.’ At that moment, Churchill felt British ‘sincerity to be involved in the 
maintenance of the principles of the Atuantic Charter’, Yet a few months later, 
in March 1942, he declared that he ‘did not feel that this moral position could 
be physically maintained’.454 In a fetter 10 President Roosevelt on 7 March 
1942 he opposed an interpretation of the principles of the Atlantic Charter ‘so 
as to deny Russia the frontiers she occupied when Germany attacked her’, the 
more so, as he significantly added, as in his opinion the Russians had ‘liqui- 
dated in one way or another’ the hostile ‘personalities and elements’ in the 
Baltic countries,*5 so that opposition by the nations concerned te incorpora- 
tion in the Soviet Union was no longer to be expected. Within a few days the 
prime minister no doubt realized that his new policy was bound to meet with 
determined opposition from his Polish ally. In the presence of Eden and other 
important figures, Premier General Sikorski observed to Churchilf on 17 
March (9424 that, on moral grounds and in accordance with her centuries- 
old tradition, Poland would take a stand against any surrender of the Baltic 
nations. Even though the issue of Poland’s eastern frontier had been bracketed 
out of the British-Soviet negotiations, Poland would never accept the annexa- 
tion of Lithuania or of the Bukovina and Bessarabia, because that would mean 
that Poland was encircled by the Soviet Union in the same way as she had 
been by Germany in the past. Sikorski emphatically told Churchill that he was 
not in a position ‘to cast the Polish nation as a prey to the Soviets’. A British— 
Soviet agreement on the basis of the conditions and territorial claims of the 
Soviet Union, he added, would result in ‘incalculable consequences on the 
European continent’ and provide the Germans with a ‘real foundation for 
calling a crusade against Russia’. Sikorski followed his statement by a warning 
which produced a perceptible reaction on the part of Eden and Churchill. He 
declared that, in the event of the conclusion of a British-Soviet treaty, he 
would no longer be able to conceal from the world public ‘the monstrous 
barbaric treatment of the Polish population’ by the Soviet Union, ‘the unbe- 
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lievable bmitality and refinement in the tortures inflicted by the Bolsheviks on 
many Poles’, ‘the real face of the Russians and their brutal imperialism’. On 24 
March 194245? Sikorski discussed with President Roosevelt the ‘abandonment’, 
evidently intended by the British government, ‘of the principles of democracy 
proclaimed by the West’. Poland’s opposition to a British—-Soviet treaty on the 
basis-of Soviet territorial demands assumed ever fiercer forms during the 
weeks to follow. The British government was repeatedly—e.g. on 27 March, 
13 April, and 21 April—reminded ‘with the utmost earnestness’* that nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union were touching directly or indirectly on Poland’s 
‘vital interests’ and were therefore not in accordance with the spirit—or, in the 
case of the annexation of Lithuania with the Polish city of Wilna (Vilnius), 
even the letter—of the Polish-British alliance of 25 August 1939. It was mainly 
due to the Polish government’s inflexible attitude towards a ‘second Munich’ 
and to Sikorski’s ‘severe and serious words’ opposing any ‘concessions to 
Soviet imperialism’+ that Britain reluctantly exercised restraint in the matter 
of delineation of frontiers in eastern Europe.*" Added to this was American 
support for the Polish attirude. Neither President Roosevelt nor the State 
Department, especially under Secretary of State Cordell Hull, showed any 
inclination to take up the question of frontiers before the conclusion of the 
war, let alone to recognize the territorial claims of the Soviet Union. 

The British government, anxious to conclude an early treaty with the Soviet 
Union, had meanwhile hit on other forms of compliance: on 6 December, in 
response to Soviet wishes, it declared war not only on Romania and Hungary, 
but also on democratic Finland, which but a year ago had been cheered and 
supported**—although that country, as Churchill himself admitted, was 
scarcely doing anything other than recover territory lost the previous year.* 
Eden’s resistance to the Soviet claims, at any rate, as Ambassador Mayskiy 
noted with satisfaction, had been weakening ‘from one meeting to the next’ 48 
By the time Foreign Commissar Molotov, in response to a British invitation, 
visited London in May 1942 to discuss some contentious issues of the draft 
treaty, subsequently travelling to Washington, Britain’s attitude on the frontier 
problem had once more stiffened out of consideration for her Polish ally and 
for the mood in the United States. But there could now be no doubt about the 
general trend, even though a text was eventually agreed that passed over the 
territorial issues in silence. The reassurance of the Poles, in consequence, was 
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of short duration.“ After nearly five months of negotiations, on 26 May 1942 
Britain and the Soviet Union signed their agreement on a ‘wartime alliance 
against Hitlerite Germany and its allies in Europe’, and on ‘co-operation and 
mutual aid’ over the next 20 years. A supplementary agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the principles of mutual aid was 
concluded in Washington om 11 June 1942. As far back as 1 January 1942 a 
declaration of twenty-six states, the sc-called Declaration of the United 
Nations, had been issued in Washington against the Tripartite Pact. In it the 
signatories, primarily Britain and the United States, jointly with Stalin’s and 
Beriya’s Soviet Union, undertook ‘to preserve life, freedom, independence, 
and justice both in their own and in other countries’. This declaration and the 
new agreements in which the Western powers pledged political, military, and 
economic co-operation with the Soviet inion during and after the war were 
hailed in Moscow as a significant success of Soviet foreign policy. Even though 
the Soviet Union had not yet been able to obtain an open recognition of its 
territorial claims, it had become abundantly clear that the incorporation of 
foreign territories did not, for Britain or the United States, present an obstacle 
to close co-operation in all fields. 

The United States’, and even more so Britain’s, increasingly compliant 
attitude towards the Soviet Union was due to the changed strategic situation 
following Japan’s entry into the war on 7 December 1941. The great successes 
of the Japanese in the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, and in Oceania, and 
the capture of Hong Kong and Singapore, had dealt a heavy blow to Anglo- 
American prestige and threatened British colonialism in India. An increase in 
the number of ships sunk by German U-boats in the battle of the Atlantic, the 
German naval squadron’s breakthrough through the English Channel, the 
ground gained by the German-Italian counter-offensive in North Africa—all 
these had made the position of Britain and the United States seem alarming in 
the spring of 1942 and virtually produced a cabinet crisis in London.“ The 
British public was deeply impressed by the fact that this unfavourable devel- 
opment was taking place at the very time when the Red Army had seized the 
Strategic initiative and gone over to decisive offensive operations in a westerly 
direction. As early as December Churchill had written the following about the 
‘magnificent Russian successes at Leningrad, on the Moscow front, at Kursk, 
and in the south’: “German armies largely on the defensive or in retreat, in 
addition the most terrible winter conditions and ever more violent Russian 
counter-attacks’.*” In a letter to Roosevelt on 1 April 1942 he admitted that ‘all 
now depends upon the vast Russo-German struggle’.“* The fact that the only 
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successes at that time were recorded on the Soviet—-German front so raised the 
international reputation of the Soviet Union that it now received moral recog- 
nition as well, and soon assumed the leading role in the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition. ‘ 


II. Strategy and Policy in Northern 
Europe 


Gero R. UsBERSCHAR 


. GERMAN OPERATIONS IN THE “FINLAND THEATRE’ 


On 22 June 1941 Mountain Corps Norway executed Oparaded Reindeer 
(‘Renntier’) and advanced unhindered from Norway into the area round 
Petsamo.' Its subsequent eastward deployment into the new assembly area on 
the Finnish-Soviet border was also completed without attempts at inter- 
ference by Soviet forces. On 27 June 1941 Mountain Corps Norway handed 
over the task of defence and coastal defence in northern Norway to the newly 
established ‘Sector Staff Northern Norway’ (renamed Higher Command 
LXXXJ]) under Lieutenant-General Emmerich yon Nagy, with 199th and 
qo2nd Infantry Divisions being placed under his command. 

Meanwhile, the mobilization of the Finnish units attached to Army Com- 
mand Norway, and of the two divisions of the Finnish IM Army Corps, had 
been completed.? The Finnish border units and the Ivalo Battalion had been 
placed under the command of Mountain Corps Norway on 22 June 1941. On 
29 June German and Finnish troops of Mountain Corps Norway launched an 
attack towards Murmansk ‘in closest brotherhood in arms . . . for the protec- 
tion of Finland and to safeguard European culture’.s It was followed on 1 July 
1941 by the attack of Higher Command XXXVI (renamed XXXVI Mountain 
Corps from November 1941) in the central army sector towards Salla- 
Kandalaksha, and by the advance of the Finnish II Corps in the direction of 
Louchi-Kemi.‘ (For the following description of operations see the Annexe 
Volume, Nos. 24 and 25.) 


(a) Operation Platinum Fox (‘Piatinfuchs') against Murmansk 


Mountain Corps Norway (Mountain Troop General Dietl), consisting of the 
strengthened 2nd and 3rd Divisions and subordinated Finnish border troops, 


' On the planning of ‘Reindeer’ see sect. L.vi.3 at nn. §2 ff. 

? Upon mobilization on 15 June 194! the Finnish Fifth Army Corps was renamed Finnish 
Third Army Corps, consisting of 3rd and 6th Divisions. On the deployment of Army Command 
Norway see papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, vol. iv, BA-MA N 300/4, 

) Army order of the day from Col.-Gen. von Faikenhorst, 26 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 
19070/2. See also KTB OKW i. 424 (30 June 1941). On the Finnish border units sce war diary of 
the Finnish Ivato Bn., 22 June 19q'~31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 23861. 

4 On the operations of Army Cormmand Norway see the records of Twentieth Army, BA-MA 
19070/1-14, 35198/1-7, 20844/1-6, 25353/1-8, 58628/t-2, 35641. See also General Died, 258 ff; 
Holter, Armee in der Arkeis, 11 ff; Hess, Fismeerfront, 32 ff; Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 

. 139-87; Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 47-56; on the operations of Army Command Norway from the 
Finnish point of view see Suomen Sota 1941-1945, v- 81 ff. 
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planned to implement ‘Platinum Fox’ by concentrating its main effort in the 
offensive against Murmansk on Titovka and Zapadnaya Litsa. At the sarne 
time, only the relatively weak forces of znd Mountain Division (Major-Gen- 
eral Ernst Schlemme), could be used to attack the Soviet troops on the flank of 
the Rybachiy Peninsula.’ However, it soon became apparent that these forces 
were not sufficient to capture the strongly fortified peninsula. As a result, at 
the beginning of July the army command agreed to switch to defence in that 
sector by taking up a fortified defensive position at the neck of the Rybachiy 
Peninsula. After an advance by 3rd Mountain Division (Major-General Hans 
Kreysing)® towards Motovka had failed in impassable terrain, units of this 
division joined with 2nd Mountain Division’ in the advance across the river 
Titovka towards Zapadnaya Litsa. Despite initial success, the corps advanced 
only slowly in the trackless tundra east of the Titovka. Large elements of these 
forces frequently had to be diverted to tasks of road-building and the transport 
of supplies. On 6 July 1941, when Hitler’s Armed Forces Adjutant, Colonel 
(General Staff) Schmundd, visited Mountain Corps Norway, its commanding 
officer General Diet! was already referring to the weakness of his forces and 
the serious shortage of supplies available to him for the attempt to achieve the 
operational objective of capturing Murmansk. As the offensive continued, the 
town of Zapadnaya Litsa was captured only after bitter fighting and heavy 
casualties. Further attacks were launched from 6 July 1941. However, due to 
determined Soviet counter-attacks and troop landings on the flank north of 
Litsa Bay, the corps failed to achieve the hoped-for breakthrough to the deeply 
echeloned enemy defensive line at the River Litsa. The decisive factor here 
was the lack of adequate reserves for Mountain Corps Norway, whose moun- 
tain divisions, in contrast to the three-unit infantry divisions, consisted of only 
two regiments. 

After the unsuccessful and costly German attacks across the Litsa, the 
Soviet army launched a series of powerful counter-attacks on 18 July. 
The army command was forced to order a temporary halt to the offensive 
of Mountain Corps Norway, and to restructure its formations. The aim was 
to gain time for a reorganization of supply services and the establishment of 
lines of communication needed to set up a defensive position. A rapid break- 
through to the Kola peninsula was no longer considered possible.* On 30 July 


5 On the fighting involving Mountain Corps Norway see the records of XIX Mountain Corps 
(formerly Mountain Corps Norway), BA-MA 15085/1-32, 15085/33, 26373/1, 76,205. See also 
Hess, Eismeerfront, 25 ff.; General Dietl, 219-34; Rif, Gebirgsjdger, 18-210; Ziemke, German North- 
em Theater, 140-56; Buchner, Deutsche Gebirgstruppe, 118-41; Ruef, Wineerschiacht. From the 
Soviet point of view, Rumjancev, Razgrom, 29-48. 

* On the fighting involving 3rd Mountain Div. sec the records of 3rd Mountain Div., BA-MA 
RH 28-3/v. 6-v. 18, RH 28-3/v. 23-6, v. 32. Also Klatt, 3. Gebirgs-Division, 71-96; Bessell-Lorch, 
Kampf an der Liza; Ruef, Odyssee, 154-219. 

7 On operations involving 2nd Mountain Div. see the records of 2nd Mountain Div., BA-MA 
RH 28-2/v. 11-21, 26, 29K-30, 48-55, 73-4. Also Wiesbauer, Im Eis und Tundra, 73-118; Kraurler 
and Springenschmid, Edelweif, 144-273; Buchner, Gebirgsjager an allen Fronten, 146-66. 

® Telex Army Command Norway/Headquarters Finland, Ia No. 40/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to OKW 
Dept. L on evaluation of the situation, tg July 1941, and No. 44/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., evaluation of 
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1941 Hitler finally acceded to the repeated requests of Colonel-General von 
Falkenhorst and General Diet! for another division to be made available. In his 
Directives No. 33 of 19 July and No. 34 of 30 July 1941 Hitler continued to 
demand that the attack on Murmansk and the Murmansk railway be main- 
tained.? To strengthen Mountain Corps Norway, the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand ordered the transfer of 6th Mountain Division (Major-General 
Ferdinand Schédrmer) from Greece. However, the transport of this newly 
assigned division across the North Sea along the Norwegian coast had to be 
halted in mid-September, when British naval formations appeared off the 
coast of northern Norway." Only at the end of September did it prove possible 
to transport these troops. Moreover, the Wehrmacht High Command sus- 
pected that British and Soviet troops might make landings in the rear of the 
corps at Petsamo or on the Rybachiy Peninsula. This uncertainty, coupled 
with Hitler’s perpetual fear of a possible Allied landing in Norway, prevented 
the transfer of major formations from nerthern Norway." Hitler finally agreed 
that Dietl’s mountain corps should also by reinforced by individual infantry 
units from Norway, but only after Major-General Warlimont of the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff had convinced himself of the inadequate 
strength of the corps during a visit on 11 August 1941." In order to make 
effective use of the remaining summer period, it was intended that the moun- 
tain corps—reinforced by two infantry regiments from Norway—would renew 
its efforts to break through the Soviet positions on the Litsa even before the 
bulk of 6th Mountain Division reached Petsamo at the beginning of October. 
The Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, Artillery General Jodl, also 
visited the mountain corps on 5 September 1941 to investigate the possibilities 
of an advance on Murmansk, and to obtain a personal view of the difficulties 
being encountered by the corps."} In order to strengthen the imminent offens- 
ive across the Litsa, a decision was taken to switch the main focus of the attack 
by Army Command Norway, and the Luftwaffe support, to Mountain Corps 
Norway. Although the attack across the Litsa from 8 September 1941 led to 
local territorial gains and the establishment of a bridgehead east of the river, 


the situation, 24 July 1941, also Command Mountain Corps Norway to Army Command Norway/ 
Headquarters Finland No. 70a/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., situation report of 28 July 1941; all BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 58628/1. See also Halder, Diaries, 1139 (1 Aug. 1941). 

9 Htler’s Directtves, 88, 92; DGFP p xiii, No. 164, pp. 196 ff. 

See Ruef, Zwischen Kreta und Murmansk, 229 ff. 

" On the fear of an Allied landing on the Arctic Sea front, and Hitler’s consideration of whether 
to station two armoured divisions in Norway, see telex Army Command Norway, Chef No. 200/ 
4! g.Kdos. Chefs to Mountain Corps Norway, § July 1941, and telex ORW/AWFS/Abt. L (f Op) 
No. 44132§/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Army Command Norway/Headquarters Finland, § Aug. (941, 
both BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1; Halder, Diaries, 1016 (8 July 1941). On the opposing assess- 
ment of Army Command Norway see telex Abt. Ia No. 52/41 g.Kdos. to OKWAWFSt, Gen. Jodl, 
3 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 

‘1 Qn the proposal of Maj.-Gen. Warlimont see telex OK W/AWFSVAbt. L (LE Op) No. 441375! 
41 g.Kdos. Chefs, to Army Command Norway/Headquarters Finland, 13 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 20. 

_ Armee, §8628/1, and Warlimont, Haupigquarner, 209 n. 15. 

" On the issue of further efforts by the mountain corps, and the discussions with Gens. Jodl and 

Warlimont, see Riif, Gebtrgsjager, 124-9. 
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the Soviet defensive lines again remained intact. On the Soviet side, the 
deployment of a newly arrived division was decisive. In this attack the Ger- 
mans suffered heavy casualties and faced enormous problems of supply. These 
factors, combined with the first snowfalls, ensured that 3rd Mountain Divy- 
ision, deployed for a wide encirclement action on the right, had to be pulled 
back behind the Litsa on 19 September 1941. 

The failure of these attacks across the Litsa, along with increasing diffi- 
culties of supply caused by the onset of winter and the inability of the German 
navy to prevent the blockade of supply-routes along the Norwegian Arctic 
coast, eventually forced the suspension of the offensive against Murmansk. 
The decision was approved by Hitler in his Directive No. 36 of 22 September 
1941.'4 At the same time, he had continued to demand the conquest of the 
western part of the Rybachiy Peninsula. However, this project had to be 
abandoned following protests by Army Command Norway and the command 
of the mountain corps, which regarded an attack as impracticable given the 
inadequate strength of the mountain divisions. Instead, the two exhausted 
divisions had sustained such heavy casualties that they were to be relieved as 
soon as possible by the newly arrived 6th Mountain Division, which was 
placed under the command of the mountain corps. On 10 October 1945 Hitler 
ordered that Army Command Norway as a whole should move over to defence 
and reorganization for the winter war, ‘in view of the lateness of the season 
before the onset of winter’.'5 

Together with Finnish border units, the Mountain Corps adopted a defens- 
ive position at the Litsa and the Rybachiy Peninsula for what was now 
regarded as the ‘most urgent task’ of securing the nickel region of Petsamo in 
a shortened front line consisting of individual strong points. From mid- 
October, during bitter defensive fighting, 6th Mountain Division at last took 
over the positions held by 3rd Mountain Division on the west bank of the 
Litsa, and the bridgehead sector of 2nd Mountain Division at Litsa Bay.'* 3rd 
Mountain Division was detached from the command of Mountain Corps 
Norway in November 1941. It was temporarily placed directly under the army 
command in its new assembly area in southern Lapland, before being crans- 
ported back to Germany from the middle of December. znd Mountain Divi- 
sion was withdrawn as corps reserve for rest and rehabilitation in the region 
Kirkenes/Northern Norway; its planned exchange with §th or 7th Mountain 


4 Hitler’s Directives, 99. See also Halder, Diaries, 1252-4 (23 Sept. 1941). 

's "Draft for Directive No. 37’, 6 Oct. 1941, Dept. Defence No. 441660/61 g.Kdos. Chefs. (i 
Op), BA-MA RW q/v. 578. The final version of Directive No. 37 nevertheless referred to ‘the 
favourable developments of the situation in the Eastern Theatre, together with reports from Army 
Command Norway on the stare of the forces there and on the possibilities of further operations 
in Finland’; see Hrder’s Directives, 102 (also for the following). See order of Army Command 
Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. Ia, No. 90/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 18 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 
XXXVI. AK, 24307/2. 

© Ruef, Zwischen Kreta und Munnansk, 247 ff. On the deployment of 6th Mountain Div. see 
Buchner, Gebirgsjdger an allen Fronten, 167-90. 
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Divistons, whose re-equipment and reorganization in Germany were still 
incomplete, could not be effected on schedule." In its fixed defensive line the 
corps had to withstand bitter defensive fighting against Soviet Fourteenth 
Army units (52nd and 14th Rifle Divisions). Nevertheless, the winter positions 
were held on the Rybachiy Peninsula and on both sides of the Litsa, 

Mountain Corps Norway had not succeeded in advancing to Murmansk 
and capturing the city, despite three attacks lasting from June to the end of 
October 1941. It had been thwarted by the strength of the enemy troops and 
their superiority in supplies and artiJlery. Instead, only half way to Murmansk 
after an attack about 40 km. east of the border, it had established a bridgehead 
on the Litsa. The Army General Staff was forced to conclude that further 
attacks on Murmansk offered ‘not much chance of success’.'® Various reasons 
can be cited for the failure of the offensive: the insufficient number of German 
forces; the mistaken estimates of enemy strength and incorrect evaluation of 
geographical conditions in the battle area; the setting of over-ambitious objec- 
tives; the collapse of lines of supply.’? As a result of these unfavourable 
circumstances, the two mountain divisions of Mountain Corps Norway suf- 
fered the highest losses in percentage terms of any German unit on the entire 
eastern front up to winter 1941-2.° 


(b) Operation Arctic Fox (‘Polarfuchs’) against the Murmansk Railway 


XXXVI Army Corps (Infantry General Hans Feige), operating in the centre of 
the army area, was given the objective of advancing from the region round 
Kemijarvi via Salla towards the Murmansk railway at Kandalaksha.?' The 
attack by 169th Infantry Division, the SS Division ‘North’, and the Finnish 6th 
Division—under, the corps command—began on 1 July 1941. It rapidly be- 


'’ On the reorganizations, reinforcements, and relief movements see ‘Implementation instruc- 
tions No. 1 to Directive 37’, OKW No. 44(861/g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSv/Abt. L (1 Op), 7 Nov. 1941, 
Hitlers Wetsungen, 164-7 (not in trans.); also minute of talks and report on trip of Org. Dept. in 
the Acmy General Staff: Org.Abt. (I) No. 324/41 g-Kdos., ‘Report on the visit to Army Com- 
mand Norway/Headquarters Finland and Mountain Corps Norway’; also Op. Abr. (If), ‘Reor- 
ganization in Army Command Norway’, § Nov. 1941, and Org.Abt. (I) No. 3374/4t g.Kdos., 19 
Nov. 19.41, on issues relating to the ‘reorganization and relief of the German forces in Finland’; 
also No. 3573/41 g.Kdos., ‘Result of the discussions with Army Command Norway/Headquarters 
Finland on 30 Nov. and 1 Dee. 1941", § Dec. 1941: all BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 

® Halder, Dianes, 1313 (24 Nov. 1944). 

” See the reasons given by Gen. Diett in his discussion with ‘Admiral Norway’ on 23 July 1941, 
BA-MA IIT M tooo/22. See also Rif, Gebirgsjager, 163; Ziemke, Genuan Northern Theater, 155-6; 
Erfurth, Frenischer Krieg, 49. 

* See diagram showing tosses June 1931-Dec. 19.:4, BA-MA, 20, Armee, 75430; also progress 
report Abc. [la with casualty lists of Mountain Corps Norway, BA-MA, XIX. Geb.Korps, 15085/ 
32, and the figures in Rtif, Gebirgsjdger, 181; Krautler and Springenschmid, Edelwerf, 257. 

* Higher Command XXXVI was renamed XXXVI Army Corps on 18 Nov. 1941, XXXVI 
(Mountain) Army Corps from 24 Nov. '941. In the following “XXXVI Army Corps’ will be used. 
On the operations of the corps see files BA-MA, XXXVI. AR, 22102/3-24, 23305, 24307/1-10. 
especially the individual corps orders from No. 647/41 of 23 June 1941. See also Erfurth, Fumischer 
Krieg, 47 ff.; Ziernke, German Northern Theater, 157-67, (70-8. From the Soviet point of view, 
“Rumjancev, Razgrom, 48-58. 
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came apparent that the first frontal assault had been insufficient to drive the 
opposing Soviet troops from their well-fortified and deeply echeloned border 
fortifications. Since the ceding of the Salla region to the USSR in the Finnish- 
Soviet peace treaty of March 1940, the Soviets had constructed strong fortifi- 
cations to protect the Murmansk railway and the new branch terminal line to 
the border at Salla.*? Although the stretch of line on the Finnish side, from 
Rovaniemi to the border, had not been completed by summer 1941, it still 
provided an important rear supply-line for XXXVI Army Corps. Supplies 
could therefore be moved to German troops in this sector more effectively 
than in the case of Mountain Corps Norway. 

After crossing the border, 169th Infantry Division (Major-General Kurt 
Dittmar)*} advanced on the northern flank of the corps. However, it did not 
succeed in taking Salla from the front in the first assault. SS Division North 
(SS Brigadefiihrer [Major-General] Karl Demelhuber), deployed to relieve 
the southern flank, failed in its attack owing to its woefully inadequate level of 
training and the incompetent leadership of its SS officers.*4 Indeed, after the 
first battles its troops streamed backwards in virtual headlong flight, and the 
division was thus unable to provide any support for 169th Infantry Division. In 
consequence, the attack over the border came to a halt before Salla. Although 
the commander of SS Division North quickly rallied his troops and regrouped 
them to secure the front, the failure of the SS division provoked a reaction in 
Berlin. When the divisional commander called for the replacement and with- 
drawal of his division from Finland on the grounds that it was ‘no longer fully 
operational’, his appeal was rejected by Hitler and Himmler. The request for 
time to improve the levels of equipment and training in the division, which had 
formerly been a purely police unit in Norway, was not granted. SS Division 
North remained at the front in northern Finiand without the prospect of 
replacement, although it was not at first assigned further attacking objectives. 
Instead, in order ro strengthen the offensive capability of the army corps, 
Hitler approved the request of Army Command Norway for units of 163rd 
Infantry Division, currendy being transported by rail from Sweden to southern 
Finland, to be redirected to the Salla front and deployed there. This decision 
led to the fragmentation and weakening of 163rd Infantry Division, which 
was earmarked for operations on the Karelia front under Field Marshal 


= Rumiancev, Rasgrom, 24. 

* On the fighting involving r69th Inf. Div. see the division's files, BA-MA, 169. Inf. Div., 20291/ 
1-2 and 17604/11-52, 20291/4-5; also the reports of the former commander: Dittmar, ‘Schlacht 
um Salla’; id., ‘“Flastermarsch” der Kampfgruppe Behte’; id., ‘Schlacht um Gora Lyssaja’. 

* The ‘SS Combat Group North’ had been formed on 1§ Mar. 1941 from two SS regiments in 
Nonvay, was renamed SS Division North on 23 June 1941, SS Mountain Division North in Jan. 
to42, and 6th SS Mountain Division North from 1943. On the operation of the division as part of 
XXXVI Army Corps and its initial failure, see BA-MA RS 3-6/2- y, 23-4. The inadequacies of the 
SS division were recognized by the divisional commander and by XXXVI Army Corps even 
before it went into action, and had been reported both to the SS leadership and to Army 
Command Norway. See also Schreiber, Nordlichr, 36 ff, 42-59, 70-87; Halder, Diaries, 1045 (15 
July tog), 1226 (62 Sept. 1941). 
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Mannerheim. It was therefore bitterly criticized by the Army High Command. 
In Colonel-General Halder’s view, the decision produced an unnecessary 
weakening of the German-Finnish attacking force at the critical point against 
Leningrad in the south. As such, it ‘clearly shows up the dubiousness of this 
entire Murmansk operation, which serves only political ends and is open to the 
gravest censure from the dperationa) point of view’ “5 

Not until 7 July 1941 were the Soviet fortifications penetrated and the town 
of Salla capturcd after heavy fighting and high casualties. To achicve it, the 
attacking formations had been reorganized to include the Finnish 6th Division 
(Colonel Viikla}, which also turned northwards to Salla, and greater air 
support from the dive-bomber units of Air Fleet 4. The corps immediately 
continued the offensive over the Salla massif towards Kandalaksha. However, 
the retreating Soviet troops succeeded in preventing a rapid advance of the 
German divisions by the skilful placing of obstructions in the difficult wood- 
land and lakeland terrain. Army Command Norway notcd impaticntly that 
169th Infantry Division and the Finnish 6th Division in the southern sector of 
the corps were constantly being compelled to make time-consuming and 
extensive enveloping movements. On the Sovict side, new troops were 
brought to the front on the Murmansk railway, making a rapid German 
breakthrough increasingly unlikely. Meanwhile, the Army Commander-in- 
Chief, Colonel-General von Falkenhorst, pressed the commanding general of 
XXXVI Army Corps, Infantry Gencral Feige, to push on with the offensive on 
Kandalaksha ‘as soon as possible and ruthlessly, setting aside any misgivings’, 
despite the flagging strength of the corps as an attacking force.** However, the 
army command was unable to provide the forces demanded by the army corps 
for that purpose. Instead, at the cnd of July the bulk of SS Division North was 
placed under the command of the neighbouring Finnish Hf Army Corps, 
which appearcd to have grcater prospects of rapid success. The rcmnants of 
the divided SS division remained with Army Corps XXXVI as support group 
for 169th Infantry Division and the Finnish 6th Division. 

At the end of August, after a new attack and the successful advance of 
Finnish troops, large parts of the opposing Soviet XX XXII Corps were de- 
stroyed in a battle of encirclement at Kairala on Lake Kuolo-Apa. The road to 
Alakurtti near the old Finnish-Soviet border was reached. After the capture of 
Alakurtti, however, the advance of 169th Infantry Division and the Finnish 6th 
Division ground to a halt in front of the massif of the Lysaya and Voyta. 
Meanwhilc, the corps had been compelled to hand over the remaining units of 
SS Division North to support a promising attack by Finnish III Corps in the 
south, and to reinforee Mountain Corps Norway in the northern army sector. 


» Halder, Dianwes, 1007 (5 July 1948). 

Army Conunanad Hesse Abt. la No. R2S/4h g.Kdos. to Higher Command XXXVI, 4 July 
1ggt, BA-MA, XXXVI AR, 22102/11, and situation report of Army Command Norway In No. 
40/41 g.Kdos, Chefs., 28 July 19), BA-MA, 20. Armec, 10070/2. See also Halder, Diaries, 1135- 
fo (rt Aug. tog). 
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Adequate combat strength and sufficient reserves were therefore lacking for a 
further advance along the railway line and the road to Kandalaksha. On 4 
September 1941, in discussions with Artillery General Jodl, the army com- 
mand urgently requested reinforcements for the advance on Kandalaksha. 
However, Hitler refused to transfer 163rd Infantry Division, now deployed on 
the Finnish southern front, while continuing to insist on the proposed rein- 
forcement of Mountain Corps Norway. The strongly fortified massif of the 
Lysaya and Voyta was finally taken in September, only after difficult and 
exhausing encirclement operations. Once again, many of the Soviet units were 
able to withdraw and establish a new defensive line. In consequence, the two 
divisions of the corps were eventually left ‘utterly exhausted’ and ‘battle- 
weary’ in front of newly constructed Soviet defensive positions on the River 
Verman.?? On 17 September 1941 the army command informed XXXVI 
Corps command that its successes could not be exploited because of the 
unavailability of reserves. The corps was directed to switch over to defence in 
static winter positions. 

However, Hitler’s Directive No. 36 of 22 September 1941 was issued shortly 
afterwards. This ordered XXXVI Army Corps to prepare for a resumption of 
the attack on Kandalaksha at the beginning of October, with ‘the aim of at 
least cutting Murmansk off from its rail communications by the time winter 
sets in’. The attacks in the other two army sectors were to be halted for the 
present.” As requested on several occasions, XXXVI Army Corps was to be 
reinforced for this offensive by 163rd Infantry Division, previously deployed 
on the Finnish southern front, and by units of SS Division North, formerly 
attached to the Finnish II] Corps. However, it was soon apparent that Hitler’s 
plan to transfer 163rd Infantry Division could not be completed in time 
because of transport problems, that further reinforcements were unavailable 
because of Mannerheim’s reluctance, and that the moment for tactical pursuit 
across the Verman sector bad already been missed in mid-September during 
the enemy retreat. In consequence, the projected attack was eventually 
postponed.”# 

The Wehrmacht High Command now responded wo the demands of 
XXXVI Army Corps and Army Corps Norway. In accordance with Hitler's 
Directive No. 37 of 10 October 1941,” OKW abandoned the plan for a 
renewed attack on Kandalaksha by XXXVI Army Corps. Instead it proposed 
the relief of 169th and also 163rd Infantry Division, the main part of which— 


*” Higher Command XXXVI, commander, situation on 15 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, XXXVI. AK, 
22102/11, The command reported on 16 Sept. 1943 that 169th Inf. Div. was ‘no longer combat- 
ready’ and would have to be withdrawn; see ibid., telex Higher Command XXXVI, Ia No. 808/ 
41, and 834/41 g.Kdos., to Army Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, 16 and 17 Sept. 
1941. 

% Hitler's Directives, 99. See also the comments on the directive in Halder, Diaries, 1253 (23 
Sept. 1941). 

* Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 73. 

» Hizler’s Directives, 101-4. 
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as before—was to be transferred from the Svir front to Army Command 
Norway. OKW had concluded that further attacks in the Finnish theatre of 
operations were unnecessaty because of German successes elsewhere on the 
eastern front. Army command was instructed to switch to defence ‘in favour- 
able, easily defended positions’ to relieve and rehabilitate the exhausted and 
decimated units. The intehtion was to reach the Murmansk railway in the 
following year.3' 

Within the Wehrmacht High Command and Army Command Norway, 
plans for a renewed offensive by XXXVI Army Corps with the objective of 
capturing Kandalaksha were subsequently discussed. However, this proved 
impracticable because of the inadequate combat strength of the German and 
Finnish divisions. To enable it to undertake an operation of this kind in 
winter, the corps command demanded the provision of at least two new 
divisions, preferably fully mobile in winter conditions. Without them, ‘a 
conclusive success in achieving the operational objective of Kandalaksha (did 
not appear] possibile in any case’.? The reinforcement of the corps with 7th 
Mountain Division, and its conversion to a fully equipped mountain corps, 
could not be achieved until mid-January 1942 because of the Finnish transport 
situation. Consequently, Army Command Norway was also forced to agree to 
Field Marsha! Mannerheim’s demand for the postponement of the attack until 
March 1942.3 As part of the intended reorganization and reduction of the 
Finnish Army, Mannerheim had repeatedly requested that Finnish divisions 
shouid be removed from the control of Army Command Norway and attached 
to his own high command again. Following German-Finnish discussions in 
Rovaniemi on 13-14 December 1941,°* OKW decided on 20 December that 
the Finnish 6th Division deployed with XXXVI Army Corps should be re- 
turned to Finnish control. On the other hand, SS Division North was to 
remain with the Finnish UI Army Corps until the end of January, though the 
corps itself would be transferred to Finnish command as soon as possible.}s 
The proposed attack on Kandalaksha by XXXVI Army Corps was finally 
abandoned. Instead, an advance by the Finnish Army on Belomorsk 
(Sorokka), proposed by Mannerheim and planned with German participation, 
was envisaged for March 1942. 

By September 1941 XXXVI Army Corps had advanced approximately 
6okm. and had reconquered the former Finnish border region. At the begin- 


® bid. 102. 

* XXXVI Corps Command, la No. 49/41 ¢.Kdos., on ‘Proposal for an offensive operation in 
winter with Kandalaksha as the objective’, 21 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, XXXVI. AK, 24307/2. 

3 See ‘Implementation instructions No. 2 to Directive 37: Preparation of the atack on 
Kandalaksha’, 21 Nov. 1941, Hitlers Weisungen, 167 ff. (not in trans.). 

# On the exchange of views between FM Mannerheim and Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst see 
telex Army Command Norway, [a No. 138/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to OKWAVFSt Abt. L, 15 Dec. 
1941, memorandum of discussions, 13 Dec. 1941, and telex from Inf. Gen. Erfurth No. 121/41 to 
ORKW/AWFSt, Abt. L, 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1, 

% Telex OKW/WFSvAbt. L (I Op) No. 442214/41 g.Kdos. to Army Command Norway, 
Headquarters Finland, 20 Dec. 1941, ibid. See also Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 89. 
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ning of winter, reduced in strength, the corps went over to defence in a 
reinforced ‘permanent winter position’ in the Verman sector, roughly on the 
Jatitude of the oid Finnish-Soviet border.3* This sector of the front remained 
largely unchanged untjl autumn 1944. It became apparent that XXXVI Army 
Corps did not possess sufficient strength to achieve its objective of severing the 
Murmansk railway at Kandalaksha. 

Finnish HI Corps, under the command of the Finnish Major-General 
Siilvarsuo,” was deployed in the southern army sector between Kuusamo and 
Suomussalmi. After it had handed over the Finnish 6th Division (Colonel 
Viikla)} to XXXVI Army Corps, its remaining Finnish 3rd Division (Colonel 
Fagernas) had been divided into two divisional groups—J’ (Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Turtola) and ‘F’ (Colonel Fagernas)—for the attack of 1 July to41. The 
objective of the advance on Uhtua (Ukhta) and Kiestinki (Kestenga) was to 
reach the Murmansk railway and capture the towns of Louchi and Kem 
(Kemi) on the White Sea and on the railway.>* Against weak resistance from 
the opposing Soviet 54th Rifie Division, the Finnish troops were able to exploit 
their experience in woodland fighting and make swift progress by means of 
repeated pincer movements. Both Army Command Norway and Hitler, in his 
directive of 30 July 1944, considered that further attacks by Finnish III Army 
Corps might offer the best prospect for a rapid breakthrough to the Murmansk 
railway.” The southern divisional group, ‘F’, advanced on Uhtua. At the end 
of July Army Command Norway transferred elements of SS Division North, 
previously deployed with XXXVI Army Corps by Army Command Norway, 
to Division J for the attack towards Louchi.“* On 8 August Finnish and 
German units captured the transport junction of Kiestinki on the terminal 
branch line to the Murmansk railway. 

However, stiffening enemy resisance quickly brought the advance towards 
Louchi to a standstill. After the Soviets brought up 88th Rifle Division from 
Archangel to establish a new line of defence, General Siilvasuo reported on 25 
August 1941 that his forces were insufficient to achieve the breakthrough to 
the Murmansk railway; he urgently needed a new division, equipped and 
prepared for fighting in almost primeval forest conditions.’' All that Army 


™ See XXXVI Army Corps, Ia No. 936/41 g.Kdos., corps order, 19 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 
XXXVI_ AK, 24307/2, and Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 88. 

4 On the operations of Finnish [II Corps see the files BA-MA, III. finn. AK, 19654/1-4; also 
Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 158, 167-70, 179-82; Erfurth, Finrischer Kreg, 53-4; from the 
Finnish point of view, Kuussaari and Niitemaa, Finlands Krig, 88-94, and Suomen Sota 1941-1945, 
v. 163 ff. 

* See Army Command Norway Ia No. 1 48/4! geh., chief (Silver Fox), operational directive for 
Finnish V Army Corps, to June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 13386/1. The corps was renamed III 
Army Corps on mobilization. i 

w See Army Command Norway la No. 46/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., situation report, 28 July 1941, 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1, and on Hitler’s directive of 30 July 1941 see Hitler’s Directives, 
gt-3. : 

* On the operations of SS Division North with Finnish Il! Corps see BA-MA RS 3-6/2-9. Also 
Schreiber, Nordlicht, 88-170; Erfurth, Fiznischer Krieg, 53-4. 

+# Operational HQ III Army Corps No. 1024 a/III geh., “To commander of Army command 
Norway’, 25 Aug. to41, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/2. , 
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Command Norway could offer as reinforcement in this sector was the concen- 
tration of all SS units with Finnish III Army Corps, as demanded on ‘several 
occasions by SS Division North. In addition, extensive air support by Aiz Fleet 
5 was promised. As soon as conditions within XXXVI Army Corps allowed, 
part of the Finnish 6th Division would also be attached to Finnish HI Army 
Corps. No other units were available. Although the corps went on the attack 
again on the southern flank before Uhtua, strong Soviet counter-attacks soon 
endangered its position at Kiestinki, where the exhausted Finnish formations 
and SS units were able to repulse enemy counter-thrusts only at the cost of 
heavy casualties.2 Army Command Norway then requested additional 
Finnish units as reinforcements for Finnish HI Corps. However, Infantry 
General Erfurth, chief of liaison staff North at Finnish headquarters, consid- 
ered the request inappropriate for political reasons.*? Consequently, during 
Colonel-Gcneral von Falkenhorst’s visit of 14 September 1941, Hitler eventu- 
ally agreed to call a halt to the attack by Finnish III Army Corps and ordered 
a switch to the defensive. 

At the end of the month, however, Army Command Norway advocated a 
fresh attack by Finnish IIT Army Corps towards Louchi. It was forced to 
rescind the order to attack when, on § October 1941, Wehrmacht High 
Command ordered a halt to all operations and their postponement ‘for the 
winter’; the intended attack of Finnish HI Army Corps was expressly forbid- 
den.“4 When opposing Soviet formations withdrew to a newly constructed rear 
defensive position, Finnish III Army Corps nevertheless went back on the 
offensive at the beginning of November 1941, on the order of Army Command 
Norway. It succeeded in encircling and destroying part of the Soviet 88th Rifle 
Division. However, on 12 November 1941 Major-General Siilvasuo ordered a 
switch to a defensive position and explained that continued attacks would have 
no prospect of success given the enemy reserves and the insufficiency of the 
forces available to him. Yet Colonel-General von Falkenhorst, who still 
thought the operational objective of the Murmansk railway could be achieved 
in the sector occupied by Finnish HI Army Corps, insisted that the attack be 
continued. 

The divergent views of German and Finnish headquarters were the subject 
of discussions in Helsinki on 15 November 1941. The participants were Major- 
General Warlimont of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, Major-General 
Buschenhagen, chief of the general staff of Army Command Norway, and 
Infantry General Erfurth of liaison staff North at Mannerheim’s head- 
quarters.*5 On the insistence of Mannerheim, Army Command Norway was 
forced to drop its plans for further offensive operations by Finnish III Army 

* Halder, Diaries, 1240-2 (17 Sept. 1y4t). 

4) See Erfurth, Minmischer Kricz, 72-3, and papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 211, 130, BA-MA N 
ae Telex OK W/W FSV Abt. L (1 Op) No. 441670/41 g.Kdos Chefs., to Army Command Norway, 


Headquarters Finland, 1y Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armes, 5828/1. 
+ Erfurth, Frenischer Krieg, 84 ff. 
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Corps. The Wehrmacht High Command also declared its readiness to grant 
the requests of Field Marshal Mannerheim and return III Corps to the Finnish 
national high command for inclusion in the forthcoming reorganization and 
reduction of the Finnish army. On 17 November 1941 Major-General 
Siilvasuo finally brought the operations of both Division J and SS Division 
North to an end, although both divisional commanders estimated that further 
offensive operations towards Louchi had some prospects of success.*? Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst finally accepted the halting of the attack, although he 
suspected that the conduct of Major-General Siilvasuo was due less to the 
military situation than to the diplomatic efforts to achieve a separate peace 
between Helsinki and Moscow, which had been initiated by the United States 
at that time. 

Recently, the United States had warned the Finnish government of serious 
consequences if American deliveries of war materials to the USSR were 
disrupted by the advance of Finnish troops to the Murmansk railway. Helsinki 
was therefore unlikely to want the troops of Finnish II Army Corps, fighting 
under German command, to advance so far and so successfully that they 
posed the only serious threat to the Allied delivery of supplies to the Soviet 
Union along the Murmansk railway.9 In the view of Army Command Norway 
and the German commanders, it was likely that Major-General Siilvasuo had 
been ‘tipped off’ by Helsinki and was no longer interested in continuing the 
attack. 

The exchange of SS Division North with the Finnish 6th Division*— 
previously deployed with XXXVI Army Corps—was ordered by Hitler on ro 
October 1941 at the request of Mannerheim. However, it had not taken place 
by the end of 1941 because of powerful Soviet counter-attacks in the sector. 
Moreover, though the Wehrmacht High Command had intended the newly 
arrived XVIII Army Corps to take over the whole sector of the front occupied 
by Finnish Army Corps at the turn of the year, the plan could not be carried 
out because of the lack of German troops. Only in summer 1942 did new units 
of XVIII Army Corps (Mountain Troop General Franz Boehme) and 7th 


46 See telex OK W/AWFSVAbt. L (1 Op) No. 002743/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., te Army Command 
Norway, Headquarters Finland, 19 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 

#7 II] Army Corps HQ No. 6§2/IIi/3b/sa to ‘commander of Army Norway’, 18 Nov. 1941, BA- 
MA, 20. Armee, 20844/2. On the assessment of the prospects of success for further attacks by the 
German and Finnish divisional commanders see ibid., German Liaison Officer Group J, ‘Memo 
to war diary’, 26 Nov. 1941, and ibid., RS 3-6/2, pt. 2, 6th SS Mountain Div. North, war diary, 
15 and 16 Nov, [9q1. 

# See army orders of Army Command Norway No. 115/41 and 2337/41 g.Kdos., 18 Nov. I9qI, 
BA-MaA, Finn. II]. AK, and German liaison officer with Finnish II] Army Corps, ‘Report on the 
suspension of the attack of (Finn.) II] A.Co. mid-November 1931’, 21 Noy. 1941 with the glosses 
of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/2. See also papers of Col.-Gen. von 
Falkenhorst, iv. 61-2, BA-MA N 300/4, and Schreiber, Nordlichz, 126-7; also JagerskiGld, 
Marskalken av Finland, 178-9. On the interventions of the USA on 27 and 30 Oct. 1941 see FRUS 
(1941), i. 81-98. 

4 See also Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 182; Schreiber, Nordliche, 126-7. 

© See Directive No. 37, Hitler’s Directives, 101-4. 
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Mountain Division take over the Kiestinki sector. In consequence, and in 
accordance with Mannerheim’s wishes, there was a ‘clean separation’ into 
purely German and purely Finnish sectors of the front. This restored the 
Finnish commander’s ‘full freedom to make his own decisions’. 

During the positional battles of the winter, Army Command Norway and 
SS headquarters in Berlin discussed plans to withdraw SS Division North, 
which was no longer combat-ready,*" and to transport it home for rest and 
rehabilitation. However, ‘the development of the situation in Norway’ meant 
that this could not be achieved either.53 The division was instead reorganized 
at the beginning of 1942 into the mobile SS Mountain Division North, and 
remained in the Kiestinki sector. 

The attack by Finnish III Army Corps in the Kiestinki sector, advancing to 
within 30km. of Louchi, had come closest to the Murmansk railway. The 
railway line itself, however, was not reached. After the bitter fighting of 
autumn 194i, this sector of the front also rigidified into trench warfare from 
November of that year. During the winter of 1941 Finnish IT] Army Corps 
mounted a successful defence of its often makeshift defensive positions against 
sporadic enemy attacks at Kiestinki and on the southern flank at Uhtua. There 
were no further major offensive and defensive operations. 


(c) Problems of German Naval and Air Operations in the Far North 


As a result of the operational direction of Army Command Norway, with its 
changing and simultaneous points of main effort, the Luftwaffe formations 
gathered within Air Fleet 5 under the ‘special duty squad’ were also frag- 
mented. From 24 June 1941, even before the start of land operations, 
Murmansk and the Murmansk railway were subjected to several air raids by 
Luftwaffe formations operating from Finnish airfields.4 Enemy air-bases 
within the range of German forces were attacked with some success in the first 
few days. Particularly after its attacks on the Soviet airfields in the Murmansk 
region, the Luftwaffe had achieved air superiority at the outset. However, the 
Soviet air forces could not be eliminated entirely, because the ‘Air Leader 
Kirkenes’ was quickly forced to divide his ‘special duty squad’ among several 


* Hillgruber, ‘Einbau’, 674. 

3 See the reports of the divisional commander, SS Brigadefithrer Demelhuber, Sept.-Nov. 
1941, his visit to Berlin on 12 Oct. 1941, and the entry im the divisional war diary on 24 Nov, 
1941—the companies now had only ‘a combat strength of 15-20 men.; BA-MA RS 3-6/7 and 2, 
pt. 2. 

5) See Schreiber, Nordlichr, 165; Halder, Diaries, 1343-5 (9 Dec. 1941). On the intended 
reorganization of the SS formations sce also Org. Abt. (1) No. 3374/41 g.Kdos., memorandum on 
discussion in OKW, 19 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 

4 On Luftwaffe operations see Der Einsatz der Teilverbande der Lufeflotte 5; Horst von 
Riesen; I1./K.G. 30 vom Apr. bis Sept. 1941; Andreas L, Nielsen, Einsatz der deutschen Luftwaffe 
im finnischen Raum: all in BA-MA Lw 18/5; Hans-Jirgen Stumpff, Gedanken zum Kampf der 
deutschen Luftwaffe im Gebiet nérdlich des Polarkreises, BA-MA Lw 127/1; papers of Gen. 
Erfurth, diary, vol. i, BA-MA WN 2597/1; also Riif, Gebirgydger, 15; Hess, Eismeerfront, 37; Girbig, 
' Jagdgeschwader 5, 23 ff., 278 ff. For the Soviet side see e.g. Rumjancev, Razgrom, 18. 
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sectors in support of the ground fighting. In July 194% the main focus of 
Luftwaffe operations lay in supporting the advances of Mountain Corps 
Norway and XXXVI Army Corps. German Stuka formations played an im- 
portant role in this process by destroying the Soviet fortifications in the battle 
for Salla. The dive-bomber Gruppe was also successfully deployed during the 
further advances of XXXVI Army Corps towards Kajrala—Alakurrti, and of 
Finnish III Corps towards Louchi. 

In accordance with the objectives of Air Fleet 5,55 a number of air raids were 
also carried out on the ports and important railway stations of Murmansk and 
Archangel, regarded as the main bases of the Soviet Arctic Fleet. Though 
these attacks achieved some success, Murmansk remained the most important 
place of transhipment for supply traffic with the Western powers. In addition, 
the Luftwaffe flew repeated missions against the Murmansk railway and the 
tine from Kandalaksha to Salla. Here too success was limited. There were 
insufficient forces to achieve either disruption over a longer period or the 
complete destruction of this vital Soviet supply-line. 

With the onset of winter conditions, the Soviet air forces recovered rapidly 
from their early reverses in summer 194!. In places they regained local air 
superiority. This development can be attributed to three major factors: the 
deliveries of the Western Allies** and the Soviet success in transferring replace- 
ments to the front in the north; the rapid construction of field airstrips along 
the Murmansk railway; and an intensified defence by flak and fighters along 
the Murmansk railway. In contrast, the German formations received no sig- 
nificant reinforcement. Instead there was a perceptible reduction of Luftwaffe 
activity in the northern sector of operations, since the Luftwaffe forces avail- 
able proved completely insufficient to achieve the extensive objectives they 
had been set. 

When the onset of winter severely restricted Luftwaffe activity from 
September 1941 onwards, Air Fleet 5 indicated that it was ‘no longer in a 
position to provide effective support for army operations’.5’ In view of tem- 
peratures as low as —50°C, the Air Fleet held that ‘climatological conditions 
for flying’ had made operations much more difficult, if not completely ‘impos- 
sible’, On the other hand, Army Command Norway considered that contin- 
ued attacks on the Murmansk railway were necessary to disrupt this enemy 
supply-line. In his directive of to October 1941 Hitler maintained that the 
Luftwaffe’s role lay in providing air defence for northern Norway and northern 
Finland, air reconnaissance, and air attacks on Murmansk and the Murmansk 
railway. He also demanded measures ‘in order to simplify the co-operation’ of 


On these tasks see sect. [vi. 4. at n. 121. 

* From the middle of September 81st and 134th RAF Squadrons were stationed in the 
Murmansk region to protect the British convoys, The aircraft were later taken over by the Soviet 
air force. Seen Girbig, Fagdgeschwader 5, 25. 

37 Telex Army High Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. la No. 1173/41 g.Kdas. to 
OKWAVFSvAbt. L. (Wolfsschanze}), 27 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/2 (also for the 
following). 
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the three branches of the Wehrmacht. In coasequence, at the end of October 
1941 an attempt was made to create a more effective control of the Luftwaffe 
in the far north. This was to be achieved by uniting the formations operating 
from northern Norway and northern Finland under the newly established ‘Air 
Leader North (East)’ in Rovaniemi.* At the same time, the fighter formations 
were amalgamated in a‘ ‘fighter Gruppe for special duties’ in Kirkenes/ 
Petsamo. The ‘General of Luftwaffe Northern Norway’ also transferred his 
command staff to Kirkenes, with the aim of co-ordinating the attacks on 
enemy air and naval forces and on transport movements off the Finnish—north 
Norwegian coast and the Kola peninsula. Finally, from the beginning of 1942 
the ‘Air Leader North (West}’, newly based in Bardufoss, was to be involved 
in reconnaissance and attacks on British convoys to Murmansk. 

Depite these changes, the Luftwaffe achieved no significant successes in the 
winter of 1941-2. Due to a shortage of resources, the air formations were also 
unable to provide air transport for the vital supply of the army during the 
winter months. 

The difficulties encountered in mounting Luftwaffe operations in the far 
north were due in part to the lack of adequate resources. However, a role was 
also played by the limited supply of war materials and provisions owing to the 
shortage of transport capacity and the inadequate development of communi- 
cations. This situation was scarcely improved in autumn 1941 by the transfer 
of the Air Fleet 5 forward command staff to Kemi on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Limited supplies, inadequate means of communication, and serious leader- 
ship problems continued to hamper the operational prospects of the Luftwaffe 
even when the weather began to improve in the spring of 1942. 

Similarly, the German naval forces concentrated in northern Norway were 
too weak and inadequately armed to undertake major operations against the 
Soviet forces in the Arctic Ocean and the Barents Sea, either independently or 
in co-operation with the army and Luftwaffe. With good reason, the naval 
leadership had advised against war on more than one front as long as the ‘main 
front’ against Britain in the west continued to exist. From the point of view of 
the chiefs of naval operations, the war against the Soviet Union was therefore 
a secondary task. It soon became clear, however, that the forces available were 
scarcely sufficient even for ‘secondary tasks’. 

Problems had become apparent even on 6 June 1941, during discussions 
with the Finnish Commodore Sundman in Kiel on the question of joint 
German-Finnish naval operations. Naval Group Commander North, Admi- 
ral-General Carls, had complained that the submarines promised to him for 
the Arctic Ocean had been withdrawn after a protest from the Commander of 
U-boats, Admiral Dénitz. These were now earmarked for use in operations 
against Britain without Carls having rights of direction over these forces in the 

* Hitler's Directrves, 101-4, and DGFP » sii, No. 395. Also Air Fleer 5 HQ, Ops., la No. gi/ 


41 g.Kdos. Chefs., ‘Directives for operations of the formations of Air Fleet 5 in winter 1941-2’, 22 
Oct. rygi, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58638/1- 
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North Adiantic should the need arise for a co-ordinated naval war effort in the 
Arctic Ocean.5? No Finnish forces were stationed in the Arctic Ocean apart 
from the Petsamo naval detachment with three small patrol steamers. In 
consequence, the German navy faced the Soviet Arctic Fleet with only a 
minesweeper flotilla and approximately 15 captured and converted Norwegian 
torpedo-boats and outpost- and coastal-protection boats. Soviet naval forces 
comprised 8 destroyers, 7 coastal-protection ships, 2 minesweepers, 14 
coastal-protection cutters, and 15 submarines; the navy air force had 116 
aircraft. The German naval command assumed that German troops would 
quickly capture Polyarmyy and Murmansk by land, thus depriving the Soviet 
Arctic Fleet of its bases; Soviet naval forces could then be eliminated in- 
directly. Early in July 1941 Naval Group Command North in Kiel had con- 
sidered a major attack by German destroyers against Murmansk. In contrast, 
the Naval War Staff assigned German naval forces in the Arctic Ocean a much 
more limited tactical function of providing support to the army. It described 
this objective as ‘Support of Group Diet, attack on enemy, and protection of 
own sea routes’.*' On the order of the Naval War Staff, there were therefore 
no offensive operations against the Soviet Northern Fleet in the fort of 
minelaying or destroyer attacks, as envisaged by Naval Group Command 
North at the beginning of Operation Barbarossa. The Naval War Staff saw 
no pressing need for a major deployment of the navy against the Soviet 
Union.* 

This decision allowed the Soviet Northern Fleet to mount minor landing 
operations and thereby intervene in the fighting involving Mountain Corps 
Norway. In addition, the Soviet fleet was able to inflict considerable damage 
on German supply transports off the Norwegian and Finnish coasts by deploy- 
ing submarines and laying mine-barriers. To counteract such activity by the 
superior Soviet forces and to secure some protection—however limited— 
against possible operations by British naval forces off the Arctic coast, Hitler, 
in his directives of 19 and 23 July 1941, ordered five destroyers of the 6th 
destroyer flotilla to be transferred to Kirkenes and a number of U-boats to be 
dispatched to northern Norway. These were given several objectives: to op- 
pose and damage the Soviet Northern Fleet by making attacks along the 
Norwegian coast towards Kola Bay; to provide tactical support for the land 
operations of Army Command Norway; and to safeguard German supplies 
and disrupt enemy transports of supplies and reinforcements. The aim was to 


8 On the German-Finnish discussions and Adm. Carl’s criticism see war diary of Naval Group 
Command North, 6-7 June 1941, BA-MA OKM M/127/34835, app. 8. 

© On strength see the figures in Piterskij, Semyjer-Flotte, 109; Seemacht, 643; Hess, Btsmeerfront, 
78; Seaton, Der russisch-deutsche Krieg, 383-4. 

& War diary Naval Group Command North, 1 July 1941, 261, with subsequent handwritten 
addition by Adm. Schniewind, BA-MA OKM M/1r279/34835. 

* On the navy’s operations in the Arctic Sea and the Baltic see Salewski, Seekriegsicitung, i. 354- 
75. 418-25; Hess, Eismeerfront, 77-91; Rohwer, ‘Seekrieg im Nordmeer 1941-1945’, 642 ff.; on the 
individual events and dates see the compilation of Rohwer and Hammelchen, Chronik, 133 ff. 
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‘reduce the temptation for England to intervene in the fighting along the 
Arctic coast’. However, the destroyers’ field of action was restricted by 
inadequate fuel supplies, allowing very few wide-ranging offensive operations 
to be undertaken against enemy targets. Combat activity therefore remained 
infrequent. 

From August 1941 British naval forces—aircraft-carriers, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers—appeared off the north Norwegian coast; this was regarded as a 
serious threat. At the urging of the Soviets, London had launched an attack on 
Kirkenes on 30 July 1941 using an aircraft-carrier formation (two carriers, two 
heavy cruisers, and seven destroyers). However, the attack of the carrier 
aircraft was successfully beaten off and only minor damage was sustained. 
Nevertheless, the appearance off the north Norwegian coast of superior British 
naval forces and several British and Soviet submarines posed a serious threat 
to the small German naval forces and the supply-routes along the coast to 
northern Norway and northern Finland. British submarines, which were also 
operating from Murmansk, managed to inflict considerable damage on Ger- 
man supply-routes on several occasions and, from August 1941, to sink several 
German supply-ships. The German navy had insufficient anti-submarine 
forces at their disposal to combat these attacks effectively. At the same time, 
approximately eight Soviet submarines were operating off the Norwegian 
Arctic coast. Under these circumstances, Naval Group Command North had 
begun to consider that it would be a positive achievement if the German navy 
in the area of northern Norway at least ‘succeeds in securing supplies for 
Norway to some degree’. Equally, there could be no question of German 
naval forces off the Murmansk coast offering offensive support for the oper- 
ations of Army Command Norway. The situation at sea would be improved 
only if Mountain Corps Norway succeeded in capturing the Soviet naval base 
of Murmansk. During the planning of Operation Barbarossa from the begin- 
ning of 1941, the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, Grand Admiral Raeder, 
had confirmed that the occupation of Murmansk and Polyarnyy was a major 
demand. At the beginning of 1942 the navy continued to insist that the capture 
of Murmansk by land forces was essential.*s 

From the end of September 1941 the first British convoys were able to 
transport their war material to Murmansk and Archangel largely unmolested. 
The Soviet leadership had urgently pressed the Allies to use this shorter and 
quicker transport route for delivering supplies to Murmansk in preference to 
routes via east Siberia or the Persian Gulf. The British convoys PQ1 to PQ6 
compieted their journeys in the second half of 1941, with OP1 to QP4 making 
the return to Britain/Iceland. At the outset these convoys were assembied 


® Hitler's Directives, 89-90 (Directive No. 33 of 19 July 1941), and war diary Naval Group 
Command North, 2 and 6 July 1941, 45, BA-MA. M/127/34835. 

‘4 War diary Naval Group Command North, 31 July 1941, 90, BA-MA M/127/34835. 

‘s On the navy’s demand for the occupation of Murmansk see sect. I.v1.3 with nn. 65 and 386, 
also Salewski, Seekriegslettung, i. 367. 
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every fol weeks, and later at intervals of ten days.“ The powerful British 
escort ships returning from Murmansk also posed a considerable danger to the 
ill-defended German supply transports along the north Norwegian coast. 
Hitler’s directive of 10 October 1941 thus ordered the navy ‘to attack enemy 
supplies going by sea to Murmansk and to protect our own traffic in the Arctic 
Ocean within the limits of its forces’.” To achieve this, more U-boats, motor 
torpedo-boats, minesweepers, and outpost formations were transferred to 
northern Norway. Then, in December 1941, the destroyers of 6th Detroyer 
Flotilla were replaced by vessels of 8th Destroyer Flotilla. Only in that month 
did the navy command resolve to use the U-boats which had been transferred 
to northern Norway to attack the Allied convoys. At the end of the year 
German destroyers made a successful foray into the sea east of Murmansk. 
Early in 1942 the attempt was also made to lay mine-barriers in the straits to 
the White Sea in order to restrict the activity of the Soviet Northern Fleet. 
Nevertheless, even in 1942 the inadequate German naval forces were unable to 
achieve any decisive success against increasing Allied deliveries of supplies for 
the Soviet war effort. Enemy supplies on the convoy route through the Arctic 
Ocean were not halted. This objective could not be attained by a reorganiz- 
ation of the command structure as ordered by Hitler in his Directive No. 37 of 
10 October 1941, although the establishment of the command area ‘Admiral 
Arctic Ocean’ (Vice-Admiral Hubert Schmund) in Kirkenes (which was also 
intended as an emergency naval base) promised better co-operation with the 
new ‘Air Leader North (East)’.“ Extra forces were desperately required to 
improve German prospects of success, but could not be supplied to the new 
navy commander in the Arctic Ocean. 

Despite German operational discussions, the Soviet Fourteenth Army was 
able to rely on naval and air superiority during its defence of the area round 
Murmansk. It received effective support from the other Soviet services. Enemy 
naval and air superiority in the Arctic Ocean was expressed in several ways: by 
Soviet submarine operations; by the operations of British naval forces against 
Spitsbergen and to cut off German supply transports in the Arctic Ocean; and 
by the raids of British carrier aircraft on Kirkenes, Petsamo, and Liinahamari. 
In his Directive No. 36 of 22 September 1941 Hitler was forced to admit that 
enemy disruption of German sea communications along the polar coast had 
‘still further reduced the likelihood’ that the mountain corps could ‘reach 
Murmansk this year’. Repeated Soviet landings on the Rybachiy peninsula 
greatly endangered the supply-route for Mountain Corps Norway, so that 
individual army units had to be withdrawn from the front on numerous 
occasions to secure the open sea flank and the long supply-lines. At the end of 


See the overall details in Bidlingmaier, Seegeltung, 247, Schofield, Russtan Convoys, 31-53; see 
also Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Welthrieg, vi. 407. 

‘t Hitler’s Directives, 101-4 (Directive No. 37 of 10 Oct. 1941). 

® Thid., item 8. 

% Tbid. 99-101 (Directive No. 36 of 22 Sept. 1941). 
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1941 the struggle on the Arctic front was increasingly being determined by 
problems of supply. 

Supplies had to be brought in for approximately 200,000 men in the German 
army in northern Finland, for units of the Finnish HI Army Corps promised 
to the Finns by the Wehrmacht High Command,” and for 163rd_ Infantry 
Division operating on the Svir front in the south. In each case the exceptional 
geographical and climatic features of the theatre of operations meant that 
supplies were largely dependent on the transport situation. The problem 
proved remarkably difficult to solve, due to the shortage of technical equip- 
ment and winter-proof supply-lines in Lapland, and the refusal of Sweden to 
accede to German transport requests.?! 

‘Home Staff Overseas’ in Berlin thus faced serious problems with land and 
sea transport from Germany to Finland.” These were intensified, and had 
more direct effects on the conduct of operations by the army command at the 
front, from the middle of September 1941, when British and Soviet naval 
operations in the Arctic made it impossible to bring in supplies from depots in 
Norway by sea. Additional transports were organized through the southern 
Finnish railway network to bring about some relief in the supply of ammu- 
nition, provisions, clothing, and replacement parts. This temporary solution 
was made possible by the co-operation of the German transport officer with 
the military attaché in Helsinki. However, the capacity of the railway network 
was already over-stretched because of domestic transport needs, and could 
hardly be increased without German assistance.?3 

Schemes for the building of a railway line parallel to the Arctic Ocean road 
from Rovaniemi to Petsamo, involving the ‘ruthless employment of Russian 
prisoners of war’ by the Todt Organization, had been mooted at the end of 
September 1941 and taken up by Hitler in his Directive No. 36 of 22 September 
1941. However, a local inspection by Reich Minister Todt reveated the scheme 
to be impracticable due to a shortage of material and time.” The project was 


» See e.g. Halder, Diaries, 1140-4 (30 July t941); telex Army Command Norway, Headquar- 
ters Finland, Abt. la No. 1173/41 g.Kdos. to OKWAVFSvAbr. L (Wolfsschanze), 27 Aug. 1941, 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/2, and army order of Army Command Norway, Headquarters Fin- 
jand, Abt. Ia No. 79/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., G6 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, XXXVI. AK, 24307/2. 

® Qn the supply problems see Hess, Ersmeerfront. 

® The ‘Home Staff Overseas’ had been created in summer 1941 from the ‘Home Staff North’ 
of the “Wehrmacht Commander Norway’ based in Berlin, to provide unified direction of the 
transport preparations, it was subordinate te OKW and was instructed to co-operate with 
‘Wehrmacht Transport Control Berlin’ of BdE. It was also responsible for supply to the Mediter- 
ranean and North Africa. See Hitler’s Directives, 80. 

% See Home Staff Overseas of OKW, Abt. Ja B. No. 161/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., on transport 
planning on the basis of Directive No. 37, to ORMWAWFSt, 11 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 
§8628/1. See also Halder, Diaries, 1322-4 (29 Nov. 1941), and the account of the former German 
transport officer in Helsinks: Erfurth, ‘Transportdienststellen’, 13-16, 17-10. 

4 Hftler’s Directives, too, See also Erfurth, Firmischer Krieg, 72 ff. In his letter to Mannerheim 
of 22 Sept. 1941 Keitel on Hitler’s behalf requested the Finnish government’s agreement to this 
tailway building, commenting that ‘it is a matter of course that this tailway will later pass into 
Finnish ownership’; chief of OKW, WFSvAbt. L No. 441580/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to C.-in-C. of the 

‘Finnish armed forces, FM Mannerheim, 22 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/2. 
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abandoned after a report by Todt to Hitler. As a substitute, Hitler ordered the 
extension of the road from northern Norway through Karasjoki—Inari to Ivalo.% 

In the winter of 1941-2 the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland were frozen for 
menths on end; sea transport along the north Norwegian coast to the North 
Cape was subjected to a virtual blockade by British naval operations after 
October 1941 and brought to a total standstill for a time. At this stage the army 
in Lapland faced a critical supply situation (see Diagram TL.u.1.)% It could 
only be alleviated by increased recourse to the material reserves in the north 
Norwegian depots. Thereafter, from the beginning of 1942, the: Wehrmacht 
High Command ordered advanced planning and stockpiling of the entire 
supply requirements of the German troops in Finland for almost a full year, in 
order to make them independent of supplies from home for longer periods.” 
At the same time the ‘Finland Branch of Home Staff Overseas’ and the post 
of ‘German Transport Plenipotentiary in Finland’ were established in Helsinki 
to ensure better co-ordination of the entire supply and transport needs of the 
Wehrmacht.* In autumn 1941 the Luftwaffe had already set up the ‘Air 
Region Staff Finland’ to make better use of the limited supply capacity. In 
general, the problem of supply and communications was severely restricting 
German operations in northern Finland.” 


(d) Balance Sheet of Military Operations in Northern Finland te 1941-1942 


By the end of 1941, six months after the launching of German—Finnish 
operations in northern Finland, the units of High Command Norway had 
advanced between 30 and 75km. into Soviet territory. In none of the three 
corps sectors, however, had they achieved the operational objective of captur- 
ing the Murmansk railway; nor had they managed to make a decisive break- 
through which would have improved prospects for its capture. By the end of 
July 1941 the heavy fighting and casualties of the first few weeks had already 
led the Wehrmacht High Command to discuss halting the attack on the front 
controlled by Army Command Norway ‘until the progress of operations on 
the main front, with Army Group North, affects the situation in Finland’.® It 


% Chief of OKW, WFSt/Abt. L No. 441707/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to C,-in-C. of Finnish armed 
forces, FM Baron Mannerheim, 13 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/2. 

® See the ‘memorandum on the supply situation’ of Army Command Norway, OQu/Qu I Br. 
No. 334/41 g.Kdos., 26 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428, and Falkenhorst’s visit to Gen. Erfurth 
on 10 Nov. 1941, papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 228 ff., BA-MA N 2§7/1. 

7 Tn autumn 1940 Hitler had ordered that the German troops in northern Norway be supplied 
‘with provisions for I year, with ammunition for 6 equipments’, but this had been possible only 
for three months. See Report on the transfer of the Mountain Corps to Northern Norway, 15 
Aug.-1§ Nov. 1940, 8, BA-MA, XIX. Geb.K., 23450, and ibid. RW 4/v. 769. 

® See OKW Home Staff Overseas, Abt. Ia No. 280/42 g.Kdos. on ‘provisional service regula- 
tions for Field Agency Finland of Home Staff Overseas’, 20 Jan. 1942, BA-MA Wi/VL. 119; also 
Erfurth, “Transportdienststellen’, 19, and papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 268, BA-MA N 257/1. 

% See Andreas Nielsen, Einsatz der deutschen Luftwaffe im finnischen Raum, BA-MA Lw 118/ 


5. 
% Telex OKW/WFSt No, 001524/41 g.Kdos, to Army Command Norway/Headquarters Fin- 
land, 20 July 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 
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is possible that the attitude of Wehrmacht High Command was affected by 
the rejection of the operations plan from northern Finland by OKH, the Army 
High Command, which was also reluctant to send new army units as rein- 
forcements for this front. 

In his Directive No. 33 of 19 July 1941, however, Hitler repeated his former 
objectives for the attack by Army Command Norway, though the lack of 
reinforcements also led him to accept that ‘operations may have to be temper- 
arily delayed’.*" Subsequently, the two German corps in the northern and 
central sectors achieved much less success than had been anticipated, due to 
the skilled delaying tactics and defensive operations of the Soviet troops. The 
later starting-date of the offensive in Finland had given the Soviet forces more 
time to construct strong defensive positions. Consequently, Hitler’s directive 
of 30 July I941 ordered Army Command Norway to seek ‘to cut the 
Murmansk railway, particularly towards Louchi’, using III Finnish Army 
Corps.” The aim was now to reach the Murmansk railway ‘in one place at 
least’, and to block it. When this too was not achieved, an attempt was made 
to switch the main point of attack back to XXXVI Army Corps. However, 
there was no genuine concentration of forces involving a number of bigger 
formations under the command of one army corps. With no reserves available, 
Army Command Norway was forced to split the divisions at its disposal in 
order to improvise a concentration of operational control in one sector.* 
Hitler emphasized that the capture of Murmansk and the Murmansk railway 
was ‘the ultimate aim of our operations in northern and central Finland’,®5 and 
proposed a rapid resumption of the attack on Kandalaksha. Neverthless, at the 
end of September 1941 he was forced to agree to the temporary halting of the 
attacks, as demanded by Army Command Norway. 

Operation Silver Fox and the two attacks towards Murmansk (Operation 
Piatinum Fox) and on the Murmansk railway (Operation Arctic Fox) had 
failed. This fact led to a number of debates. First, had it been correct to accept 
the seizure of the port of Murmansk as a main objective of operations, as 
demanded by Hitler and the navy? Second, there was the question of the 
reasons for the failure of the German offensive from Finnish Lapland: was the 
plan to reach and cut the Murmansk ratiway such a vital element in the war 
against the Soviet Union that it justified the deployment of an entire army in 
the far north? Was it possible that forces. were being squandered in this theatre 
at the expense of the main front in the east?** The Army General Staff had 

 Hitler’s Directives, 88. * Thid. 92, and DGFP p xiii, No. 164. 


% Army order Army Command Norway No. 43/41 g-Kdos. Chefs., 23 July 1941, BA-MA, III. 
finn. AK, 19654/2. 

& See telex of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst No. 63/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to OKW, Gen. Jodl, 12 
Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1. 

"S Hitler’s Directives, 99-101. 

% On criticism of OK W operational planning for Army Command Norway and the reasons for 
its failures see papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, iv. 55, BA-MA N 300/4; Hess, Etsrmeerfront, 
111-18; Hélter, Armee in der Arktis, 17 ff; Erfurth, ‘Murman-Bahn’, 281-95; also Seaton, Der 
russtsch-deutsche Krieg, 118-19. 
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from the start been severely critical of the German attack from northern 
Finland because ‘the whole undertaking is an expedition, not an operation’." 
However, the Wehrmacht High Command took the view that the Murmansk 
railway was of such strategic significance as a supply-line for the delivery of 
vital war materials from the Western Allies that it was essential to deploy the 
German army in Norway dn this most northerly front.” In addition, there 
were political reasons for this choice of operational objective. Hitler believed 
that the severance of the supply-line would have a powerful psychological 
effect in both London and Moscow, particularly since it had been extended in 
1941 by the construction of a connecting line from Sorokka—Obozerskaya to 
the Archangel railway.* As a result, the prevailing opinion was that it was 
more important to cut off the Murmansk railway than to caprure Murmansk, 
despite the demands of the navy. It is possible that, after a successful assault 
on Kandalaksha, an attack on Murmansk along the railway line from the south 
might have had more chance of success than a direct advance from Petsamo 
through pathless tundra to the east.” Further criticism was levelled at the 
decision to allow Mountain Corps Norway to launch a frontal attack through 
the broken tundra towards Murmansk without providing adequate reserves or 
strength in depth. 

It seems that Army Command Nowway already faced an almost impossible 
task in trying to provide sufficient forces to attack both Murmansk and the 
Murmansk railway. A third operational objective, one of equal importance, 
the attack of Finnish TI Corps through Kiestinki towards Louchi, was then 
added, This development tends to support the view that the attacking forces, 
already relatively small, were being needlessly dispersed. In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to discount criticism both of the thinking of the supreme 
leadership and of the operational planning and objectives assigned to Army 
Command Norway. In retrospect, it is easy to ‘blame’ the Finnish High 
Command for its failure to concentrate its forces and provide them with 
sufficient strength. However, it is exceedingly doubtful that the Finns should 
have claimed that it was impossible to deploy and supply more than two 
divisions per sector at any one time, even given the low supply capacity 
available to them.” An energetic advance by XXXVI Army Corps on 

" On the assessment of the Army General Staff see Halder, Diaries, 919 (14 May 1941), and 
letter Asst. Chief of Staff IV, Maj.-Gen. Matzky, to Military Attaché Stockholm, Maj.-Gen. von 
Uthmann, 21 Sept. 1941, BA-MA ITT H roos/tg. 

™ See esp. Holter, Armee in der Arktis, 19 ff., 79-80. The Murmansk railway, built during the 
First World War as a single-track line, was electrified along the Kandalaksha-Murmansk sector in 
tg4t-2. Between 10 and 15 pairs of trains travelled along it each day in both directions. 


“ Halder, Dianes, 1005-8 (5 July 1941); also Polvinen, Finland : stormaktspolitthen, 30. 

% See General Dietl, 228-9. 

* See letecer from the former commander of 6th Mountain Div, Maj.-Gen. Schérner, to Maj.~ 
Gen, Buschenhagen of Army Command Nonway, parts of which are published in Ruef, Odyssee, 
156. 

a Ruef, Zwischen Kreta und Murmansk, 216, See also Holter, Armee in der Arkuis, 17, 19, which 
repeats the comments of Buschenhagen regarding the consultation by the Finnish side during 
operational planning. 
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Kandalaksha involving several divisions—as envisaged during the operational 
planning of ‘Silver Fox’—would undoubtedly have provided the main thrust 
of the offensive and a starting-point for subsequent operations against 
Murmansk. However, the failure of SS Division North, along with the 
decision to leave 163rd Infantry Division in the Finnish sector of the front in 
the south, reduced the attacking forces in this army sector by half. Concen- 
tration of forces could be achieved only by a repeated splitting of the divisions. 
On 23 September 1941 General Diet! had complained to the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff about the lack of adequate concentration.™ The reply of 
General Jod], Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, reveals that the 
Wehrmacht High Command was well aware that the forces deployed on this 
‘secondary front’ on the Arctic Ocean were insufficient to achieve major 
success. Army Command Norway and General Dietl’s mountain corps had 
already noted that the artillery provision was inadequate. It appears that these 
failings were the result of the opinion of the supreme leadership that the 
German divisions in northern Finland were fighting in a less significant 
‘secondary theatre of operations’, despite being assigned the strategic objec- 
tives of Murmansk and the Murmansk railway.%5 

From July 1941, depending on local reports of success from Mountain 
Corps Norway, XXXVI Army Corps, and Finnish III Corps, the Wehrmacht 
High Command and Hitler repeatedly changed their minds about the future 
main focus of operations in the region. Finally, on 10 October 1941, Hitler 
ordered a halt to the offensive along the entire army front due to the failure of 
all three attacking thrusts.* At the end of October the reorganization and 
amaigamation of several German divisions were announced and demands 
were made for Finnish participation in yet another large-scale winter offensive 
on Kandalaksha. However, an operation of this type proved impracticable in 
winter 1941-2 due to the inadequate winter training of the German divisions 
and the need for additional Finnish reinforcements. Furthermore, it became 
apparent that army command’s assessment of Finnish military and political 
war aims had been incorrect in assuming that the cutting of the Murmansk 
railway link was ‘also of decisive significance for Finnish political and military 
objectives’. This led to the mistaken assumption that the Germans could 
always rely on the availability of Finnish divisions for an assault on 
Kandalaksha.” 

The fact was that the German offensive had nowhere achieved its objectives, 
while the Finns had achieved at least some successes. This not only created a 
sense of disappointment in Finland and an attitude of resignation and pessi- 


% Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 185. 

* Dietl’s letter to Gen. Jod! and his reply are printed in General Dietl, 231-3 (also for the 
following). 

% Ruef, Odyssee, 162. 

% Hitler’s Directives, 101-4, and DGFP pb xiii, No. 395. 

97 See telex Army Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. Ia No. 78/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. 
to Liaison Staff North Inf. Gen, Erfurth, 3 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, §8628/1. 
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mism among the German troops, but also led to German-Finnish ill feeling 
as a result of the persistent requests for Finnish reinforcements.* Differences 
of opinion over the prospects for the subsequent conduct of the war in the 
north could not be eliminated altogether. Personal talks involving Major- 
General Warlimont, Colonel-General von Falkenhorst, Infantry General 
Erfurth, and Field Marshal‘Mannerheim were held on 15-16 November and 
13-14 December 1941 in Helsinki and Rovaniemi. Even then, there was no 
real agreement on a genuine coalition to wage the war.® Mannerheim in fact 
established a link between the conquest of Leningrad by the German army and 
anew offensive in northern Finland. He was thereby making Finnish partici- 
pation in a further assault on Murmansk and the Murmansk railway con- 
ditional on the link-up of the German and Finnish armies on the Svir front and 
at Leningrad.’ 

Apart from the failure to establish a focal point of attack and the resulting 
inadequacy of forces in all three army sectors, a number of other reasons 
played a part in the failure of Operation Silver Fox, These involved difficulties 
in obtaining supplies to satisfy the enormous requirements of the troops; 
exceptional climatic and geographical conditions in the theatre of operations; 
the perfunctory provision and inadequate allocation of reserves; the lack of a 
joint German-Finnish war effort under a unified command; inadequate air 
and naval support; inaccurate assessment of the forces and potential of the 
enemy and his familiarity with climatic and geographical conditions.'" Purely 
political factors also played a part in the failure of Army Command Norway. 
At the very beginning of the operation the staffs of the future port com- 
manders of Murmansk and Archangel were set up prematurely in Norway— 
clear evidence that the Germans greatly underestimated the difficulty of the 
attacks on Murmansk and the Murmansk railway.'@ 

In his Directive No. 49 of 8 December 1941 Hider called a halt to all major 
attacking operations. The decision was publicly confirmed in his proclamation 
to the soldiers of the army and the Waffen-SS on 19 December 1944. This 
directive, and the switch to defensive operations in manpower-saving pos- 
itions, also affected the operations of Army Command Norway in northern 


8 Halder, Diartes, 1152 (4 Aug. 1941), 1226 (12 Sept. 1941); also papers of Col.-Gen. von 
Falkenhorst, iv. 58, BA-MA N 3o00/4; letter from Milicary Actaché Helsinki to Asst. Chief of Staff 
IV, 31 July 1941, BA-MA IIE H 1001/8. On the attitude of the troops see order of Army Command 
Norway No. 1634/41 g.Kdos., 29 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1; Halder, Diartes, 1297 
{5 Nov. 1941). On the ‘rather cool’ rejection of German wishes by FM Mannerheim see Erfurth, 
Finnischer Krieg, 84 ff. 

% See memorandum on the discussions in BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1 and 19070/3; also 
Erfurth, Finnischer Kreg, 84 ff. 

“© Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 86 ff. ; 

11 On the ‘Jack of a concrete conception of the enemy’ and the resulting ‘hybrid sense of 
superiority’ see esp. Hillgruber, ‘Ru@land-Bild’, 305 ff., 309-10. On the tendency to ignore and 
underestimate information on the strength of the USSR provided by the Finnish intelligence 
service see Makela, Im Riicken des Feindes, 74. 

™ Raf, Gebirgsjager, 7. 
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Finland.*3 In view of the serious position along the entire eastern front, in 
December 1940 the Army High Command even considered a withdrawal of 
troops from Finland to meet the manpower needs of the main front.’ Ult- 
mately, Hitler’s plan for the ‘resumption of the offensive struggle’'*s had to be 
postponed until spring 1942, in northern Finland as elsewhere. The projected 
winter offensive against Kandalaksha was abandoned. When Mannerheim 
proposed to launch an offensive against Sorokka in spring 1942, the 
Wehrmacht High Command agreed all the more readily because this was to be 
undertaken mainly by the Finnish Army.'® Though it is doubtful that the 
attack on the Murmansk railway was ‘dictated by strategic reasons’, the 
unsuccessful course of the German-Finnish attack on Murmansk and 
the White Sea can certainly be described as ‘one of the missed opportunities 
in the Second World War’.'” 


(©) New Strategic Deliberations after the Turn of 1941-1942 


At the turn of 1941-2, after German failure in the northernmost sector of 
operations against the Soviet Union, the United States entered the war. This 
event helped to provoke a fundamental change in the assessment of the 
position and tasks of German troops on the ‘northern flank of the European 
eastern front’ in northern Finland and northern Norway.'* Even in autumn 
1941, fears of a possible British landing near‘: Murmansk or in northern 
Norway—exacerbated by the American occupation of Iceland in July—had led 
to Hitler’s demand for the northern flank to be secured by strong naval forces 
and for further reinforcement of the Wehrmacht Commander in Norway by 
one or two highly mobile or armoured divisions.” These deliberations were 
given new impetus by the entry of the United States into the war on 7 
December 1941, and by surprise British naval and landing operations at 
Vestvigey (Vestfjord, Lofoten) and Maley (north of Bergen on North Fjord). 
The new office of ‘Admiral Arctic Ocean’ (Admiral Schmund), established in 
mid-October 1941, took command of all naval operations in the Arctic Ocean. 
By taking control of the office of ‘Admiral Poiar Coast’ in Tromsé, this office 
also became responsible for coastal defence. At the turn of the year ‘Admiral 
Norway’, Admiral-General Boehm, drew attention to the great danger of a 

tx Hisler’s Directives, 107-10, and DGFP p xiii, No. 564; also the ‘Proclamation by the Piihrer’ 
after Hitler took supreme command over the army, 19 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RS 3-6/7. 

4 Halder, Diaries, t356 (t4 Dec. 1941). 

5 ‘Proclamation by the Fiihrer’ {as n. 103 above). 

 Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 89. 

7 Holter, Armee tn der Arktis, 80. 

* On the fundamental change in the military and political situation see Wehrmacht Com- 
mander Norway, la No. 5129/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. on ‘Assessment of the military situation in 
Norway’, and telex of von Falkenhorst No. 2853/41 g.Kdos., to OKW, WFSt, Abt. L, 25 and 26 
Dec. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/4; also the position adopted by Abt. L in WFSt No. 442262/ 
41 g-Kdos. Chefs, II. Ang., 27 Dec. 1941, and by WFSt/Op (H) No. 55013/42 g.Kdos. Chefs. as 
‘memorandum to Chef WFSt’, 2 Jan. 1942; both in BA-MA RW 4/v. 639; also Ziemke, German 


Northern Theater, 213 ££; Salewski, Seekriegstettung, ii. 1-§2. 
9 Halder, Diaries, 1290-1 (8 Nov. 1941), 1338-9 (6 Dec. 1941). 
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British attack on Norway." Hitler was now convinced that the entire theatre 
in the north had become ‘more significant’; he even regarded the defence of 
northem Norway as ‘of decisive importance for the war’.'" However, Army 
Command Norway reported that an Anglo-American landing operation on 
the north Norwegian coast could not be prevented with the defensive forces 
available, The need, therefore, was to reinforce coastal defences and to im- 
prove fuel supplies; such steps were essential to safeguard northern Finland 
and northern Norway against Soviet aitacks on the Gulf of Bothnia and 
northern Scandinavia, and against Allied Jandings and attacks on the north 
Swedish ore regions at Kiruna—Gillivare. New ‘priority was to be given to 
overal! ‘protection of the front to the west... from Kirkenes to the Spanish 
border’. The position of Norway was deemed to be particularly exposed 
following American entry into the war: British-American action against the 
Norwegian and Finnish Arctic coasts was now considered possible and even 
‘likely’ in co-ordination with Soviet land operations.' Such developments 
appeared more feasible since the attitude of Sweden was deemed to be 
uncertain. 

Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command calculated that a major Allied 
landing was possible in northern Norway in spring 1942.'3 From the begin- 
ning of that year there were renewed efforts to improve Norway’s defensive 
capability. In a discussion at his headquarters on 22 January 1942 Hitler 
ordered ‘considerable reinforcement of army personnel and material’ for units 
in Norway, the ‘zone of destiny of this war’.'4 As far as possible, the Luftwaffe 
was also to scrape some units together."'5 The new basic ‘operations directive 
for the defence of Norway’ was issued by the Wehrmacht High Command on 
18 January 1942.''® Accordingly, various reinforcements including fortification 
battalions were sent to the Wehrmacht Commander Norway to be assigned 
to Higher Commands LXX (under Mountain Troop General Valentin 
Feuerstein in southern Norway) and XXXIIi (under Cavalry General Georg 
Brandt in central Norway), and to the sector staff (with Lieutenant-General 
Nagy as commander in the polar region). However, the army and Luftwaffe 


"0 Admiral Norway, B. No. g.Kdos., 295 AI Chefs., “The military situation of Norway: Tasks 
and conclusions for the Navy’, 8 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 35643. 

tt’ See report of Asst. Chief of Staff 1, Lt.-Gen. Paulus, ‘to Chief of Operations Dept.’, 15 Dec. 
1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428, and ‘Fiahrer Conferences’, 243 ff. See also Salewski, Seekriegsteirung, 
1. 458 ff. 

"1 Sec Hitler’s proclamation of 19 Dec. 1945 (n. 363 above); letter of Maj.-Gen. Buschenhagen 
to Maj.-Gen. Warlimont, 19 Dec. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Ammee, 1ge7o/4, and Army Command 
Norway, Headquarters Finland, Ila No. 147/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., army order of 21 Dec. 1941, ibid., 
XXXVI. AK, 24,307/2. See also Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 209, 250-1. 

"3 See notes of Wehrmacht Commander Norway for discussions on 28 Jan. 1942, 24 Jan. 1942, 
BA-MA, 20 Armee, 35641; ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 246 ff. In contrast, the Finnish government 
considered this ‘not very probable’: see ADAP E i. 349. 

'¢ ‘Fihrer Conferences’, 246-9. 

"3 Ibid, 260 (7 Feb. 1942). 

% OKW No. 00226/42 g.Kdos. WFSt/Op., ‘Battle instructions oa the defence of Norway’, 18 
Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 35641. 
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found it impossible to assemble substantial defensive forces. In order to 
achieve at least a deterrent effect against possible Allied landings, while also 
facilitating the disruption of Allied convoys from Scotland to Murmansk and 
Archangel, Hitler ordered the transfer to Norway of the battleships Tirpitz, 
Scharnhorst, and Gneisenau, the heavy cruisers Prinz Eugen and Admiral Scheer, 
and additional destroyers, U-boats, and naval vessels.""7 To that end, Hitler 
demanded that the Schamthorst, Gnetsenau, and Prinz Eugen should return 
from the Atlantic port of Brest and break through the Channel into home 
watets. This was achieved on (1-12 February 1942 as Operation Cerberus. By 
mid-May 1942 the heavy cruisers Admiral Hipper and Liitzow had also entered 
the waters of northern Norway. In the same way, the Luftwaffe was instructed 
to concentrate torpedo Staffeln in the northern Arctic in order to Jaunch 
effective and ‘successful’ attacks on enemy convoys and ports on the 
Murmansk coast. Hitler and the Wehrmacht Operations Staff were well aware 
that ‘to strengthen the forces in the Arctic Ocean... it is necessary to accept 
a weakening of the deployment in other areas’. To this end, Hitler held that ‘in 
particular, ocean reconnaissance over the Atlantic, the range of which was no 
longer sufficient for the U-boat operations there, [could] be considerably 
reduced’,''8 

Norway itself was therefore regarded by the German leaders as ‘the key 
point of European defence in 1942’ and a possible ‘main theatre of war’. As 
such, it had to be defended by providing replacement formations and units 
from ali branches of the armed forces in the west.'"? Consequently, there was 
no prospect that new formations from Norway would be dispatched to the 
German forces operating in northern Finland or northern Russia. Instead, the 
army command in northern Finland was additionally instructed ‘always to 
have sufficient reserves on the Arctic coast to deal with a major attack on the 
coast’,'" 

Hitler frequently referred to the possibility and even likelihood of Ameri- 
can-—British action in Norway. These fears and prophecies clearly demonstrate 
that, within the framework of his overall continental strategy, he regarded an 
enemy invasion of Norway as potentially decisive for the entire course of the 
war, Given this background, it is no surprise that all three Wehrmacht services 
were ordered to transfer forces to the Norwegian region, despite the fact that 


"7 ‘Memorandum’ OK W/AVFSi/Op. (M) No. §5598/42 g.Kdos Chefs., 1 Apr. 1942, BA-MA 
RW 4/v, 639, and ‘Fithrer Conferences’, 260, 261, 246-9; Bidlingmaier, Seegelrung, 246-7; Sea 
Power, 555- 

UK Directive of ‘the Fahrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht--OKWAWFSiOp, 
(M) No. 55493 g.Kdos. Chefs., 14 Mar. 1942’, KR telex to C.-in-C.s of the navy and Luftwaffe, 
to Wehrmacht Commander Norway, Army Command Lapland, and C.-in-C. of the army, BA- 
MA RW 4/v. 639. 

"9 This was the assessment in Wehrmacht Commander in Norway, Ia No. 12/42 g.Kdos, 
Chefs., ‘Directive for the defence of Norway’, 27 Jan. 1942, and minutes of discussion with the 
commanding generals and divisional commanders on 28 Jan. 1942 in Oslo. both in BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 35641. 

120 ‘Fithrer directive’ No. 55493 g-Kdos-Chefs., 14 Mar. 1942 (see n. 118 above), 
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they could scarcely be dispensed with on the other fronts. The navy was 
most affected by this development. In this case, the switch to Hitler’s assess- 
ment of the situation and the creation of a strategic concentration in Norway 
also suggested that the Atlantic battleship strategy of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Navy, Grand Admiral Raeder, had to be regarded as having 
failed.'2! ' 

At this stage a proposal emanating from Air Fleet 5, and based on earlier 
discussions within Army Command Norway in May 1941, was revived. This 
suggested that Spitsbergen should be occupied in spring 1942 in order to 
improve the prospects for destroying enemy naval transports and to enable 
early weather forecasts to be made for attacks on the convoys by air and sea. 
The proposal was opposed by the Wehrmacht Operations Staff on the grounds 
that it would involve ‘considerable new burdens in a wide variety of areas 
when conditions are already difficult in the Arctic’. In particular, there 
seemed no prospect of providing stocks of supplies adequate to cope with the 
extensive requirements of a Luftwaffe base. The Wehrmacht Operations Staff 
reported: : 


According to the proposal, he occupation of Spitsbergen is designed to improve our 
attacking potential. However, it is highly prcbable that a situation would be created in 
which we could not exploit the new position due to the lack of secure sea routes, and 
would instead be forced to commit valuable transport capacity and fighting forces at 
sea and in the air, which could otherwise have been used to attack from Norway, to the 
defence of the base [Spitsbergen]. 


Since the value of a base on Spitsbergen ‘would bear no relation to the expense 
necessary to acquire and maintain it’, Hitler decided on 22 March 1942 ‘that 
an occupation of Spitsbergen should not be undertaken’.'?? The decision not 
te attempt the capture of Spitsbergen demonstrates that German forces and 
potential were inadequate to establish the air and sea superiority necessary for 
the conduct of the war in this region. Wehrmacht High Command regarded 
the military situation, especially at sea, as so greatly strained ‘even now’ that 
any improvement of the German strategic position had to be abandoned in 
favour of the ‘scraping together’ of forccs to repel an expected Allied landing 
on the Norwegian coast. On the other hand, the proposals reflected the 
positively Utopian wishful thinking of the operations staffs of the army and 
Luftwaffe. In reality, the navy was unable to mount any offensive operations 
against Allied convoy vessels in the Arctic Ocean because of a lack of air 
support. In spring 1942, according to information from Naval Group Com- 


"1 Salewski, Seekriegslerung, ti. 16, refers to a ‘t80-degree about-face’. 

2 OKWAWFSUOp. No. 55518/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., ‘Memorandum on Spitsbergen’, 18 Mar. 
1942, BA-MA RW a/v. 639, and telex Mountain Corps Norway, Ia No. 37/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to 
Army Command Norway, 28 May 1941, BA-MA XIX. Geb.Korps, 15085/33 (also for the 
following quote}. 

1 OK WAWFSUOp. (M)} No. 555377/42 g-Kdos. Chefs., ‘Subject: Spitsbergen’, 22 Mar. 1942, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 639. 
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mand North, ‘the ‘grotesque picture’ had developed in which the enemy ‘is 
chasing [the German navy] out of the coastal approaches while he himself puts 
to sea there unmolested’. 

The changed assessment of the military situation in Norway also influenced 
Hitler’s decision of 7 November 1941 to divide the command of German 
troops in Norway and northern Finland. The plan was to establish a new 
army. command for the Finnish theatre—first projected as ‘Army 
Northland’.5 On 27 December 1941 Colonel-General von Falkenhorst was 
recalled to Oslo in his function as “Wehrmacht Commander Norway’. In place 
of the former ‘Headquarters Finland’ of Army Command Norway, an ‘Army 
Command Lapland’ was established and took over the sector of the front in 
northern Finland on 14 January 1942. Despite Palkenhorst’s plea that the 
defence of the whole of Norway should be kept under unified command,'™ the 
new ‘Army Command Lapland’ also became involved in the task of defending 
Norway when Mountain Corps Norway, under its new commanding general, 
Lieutenant-General Schérner, was instructed to take over coastal defence in 
the Varanger area west of Kirkenes as far as Tana Fjord.’ Moreover, for 
purposes of political administration the area continued to come under 
the control of the Reich Commissioner for Norway, Gauleiter Josef Terboven. 
The change of command demonstrated that the recalled Colonel-General 
von Falkenhorst was being held responsible for the failure of the offensive. 
By appointing Diet, a personal favourite who was also respected in Finland, 
Hider was apparently hoping to regain the confidence of Finnish head- 
quarters in the German conduct of the war, and to avoid further differences 
with Mannerheim concerning the conduct of operations in northern 
Finland.'* 

Plans for the creation of a joint high command for the German—Finnish 
front as part of this reorganization also came under discussion for a short 
time. These schemes, which would have subordinated Dietl and ‘Army Com- 
mand Lapland’ to the Finnish commander-in-chief, were not realized.’ A 
proposal along those lines by the Wehrmacht High Command to the Finnish 
High Command, and to Infantry General Heinrichs on his visit to the Fithrer’s 
headquarters on 6 January 1942, was not accepted. Instead, Wehrmacht 


"4 War diary Naval Group Command North, (2 Mar. 1942, taken from Salewski, 
Seekriegsleirung, ii, 28. 

5 See implementation instruction No. 1 to Directive No. 37, Hitlers Wetsungen, 164 (not in 
trans.}. See also Halder, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov. 1941). 

16 See telex Army Command Norway, Headquarters Finland, Abt. la No. 116/41 g.Kdos. 
Chefs. to OK W/AWFSt z. Hd. Maj.-Gen. Warlimont, 18 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, §8628/ 
1; Org. Abt. (I) No. 3573/41 g.Kdos., minutes ‘Result of discussions with Army Command 
Norway Headquarters Finland on 30 Nov. and 1 Dec. 1941’, § Dec. 1941; BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 

"7 OKW No. 003043/41 g.Kdos. WFSvAbt. L (1 Op) on ‘Assumption of command Army 
Command Lapland’, 21 Dec. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/4. 

8 See papers of Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, iv. 67-8, BA-MA N 300/4; Ziemke, German 
Northern Theater, 183-4. te 

1 Papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 244, BA-MA N 2597/1; Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 86. 
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High Command confirmed to the Finnish general that the sector cur- 
rently held by Finnish IIT Army Corps would be taken over by German 
troops." 


2. FINNISH ARMY OPERATIONS 


(a) Recovery of the Former Finnish Territories in Ladoga—Karelia and on the 
Karelian Isthmus 


At the German—Finnish military discussions of June 1941 the Finnish High 
Command had agreed to launch an attack more or less where the Germans 
requested, either west or east of Lake Ladoga. After Army Group North had 
made a successful advance starting on 22 June 1941, the Army High Com- 
mand demanded ‘that Finland must make al! preparations for starting offens- 
ive operations east of Lake Ladoga’ in order to carry out the most 
wide-ranging encirclement manceuvre possible. However, the operational ob- 
jective was not jointly agreed.'?? Field Marshal Mannerheim accepted this 
demand in his headquarters in Mikkeli only after long discussions and delib- 
erations with General Erfurth of the ‘Liaison Staff North’.'"* On 10 July 1941 
Mannerheim opened the main attack on the Soviet Union in the wide-ranging 
manner requested by the German general staff. The ‘Karelian Army’ (6 
divisions) under Lieutenant-General Heinrichs was ordered to advance to- 
wards Olonec (Aunus)-Lodeynoe Pole (Lotinanpelto) on the Svir, east of 
Lake Ladoga.'3 Nevertheless, every one of the Finnish army’s objectives was 
in Ladoga—Karelia, within the former border of 1939. It appears that 
Mannerheim was exercising some caution in his acceptance of the German 
proposals.’"* To reinforce the main point of attack east of Lake Ladoga, 
elements of the German 163rd Infantry Division, moving on the transport 
route through Sweden and originally intended for the attack on Hanko, were 
placed directly under the command of the Finnish Commandet-in-Chief. 
With the agreement of the Army High Command, these were now to act as 


»” Telex OKW/WFSi/Op. No. 0087/42 g.Kdos. te Army Command Norway, Headquarters 
Finland, 9 Jan. 1942, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/4. 

't See Halder, Diaries, 973 (24 June 1941), 975 (25 June 1941); KTB OKW i. 419 (24 June 
1941). 

'” On Erfurth’s discussions with Mannetheim and Gen. Heinrichs on the question of the main 
Finnish attack see papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 43-9 (25-8 June 1941), BA-MA N 2577/1; also 
Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 43; Halder, Diaries, 989 (29 June 1941), 1019 (9 July ¥941). A survey of 
the discussion among Finnish researchers on the question of Mannerheim’s plan of operations can 
be found in Manninen, ‘Syvari vai Kannas’, 5-43, and Jagerskidld, Marskalken av Finland, 88 ff., 
also containing parts of the Finnish operational order of 30 June 1941, 838 n. 132; on Finnish 
operational Jeadership in general see Juutilainen, ‘Operational Decisions’. On Mannerheim’s 
Position see also Tervasmaki, Marmnerhetm. 

33 See KTB ORWi. 431 (10 July 1941), and Halder, Diaries, 1022 (10 July 1941}; Mannerheim, 
Memoirs, 418 ff, On the demand of Army High Command for the Finnish attack to be launched 
on 10 July 1941 see papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 60-1, BA-MA N 2577/1. 

‘™ See most recently Jagerskidld, Marskalken av Finland, 106, and Manninen, ‘Syvari vai 
Kannas’, 38. 
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reserves for the ‘Karelian Army’.35 In his order of the day on 7 July 1941 
Mannerheim referred to the ‘ancient and firm brotherhood-in-arms’ of Finn- 
ish and German soldiers in the common struggle against ‘Bolshevism and the 
Soviet Union’. This, it was claimed, was the guarantee of victory and a 
successful future for both countries." - 

Within a few days, §th' and 11th Divisions of VI Corps (Major-General 
Paavo Talvela) and the mobile rifle brigades of ‘Group Oinonen’ (Major- 
General Waldemar Oinonen) had advanced rapidly to the north-east shore of 
Lake Ladoga at Koirinoja.'"7 The Soviet formations at Sortavala were cut off. 
Here the Finns were helped by the fact that the Soviet command had already 
transferred its reserves to the German eastern front in the south. The VI Corps 
advanced further south along the northern shore of Lake Ladoga and, after 
seizing the town of Mansila on 22 July '941, came to a halt on the former 
Finnish-Soviet border. Meanwhile, the advance of the German 163rd Infantry 
Division'* and Finnish 1st Division towards Suojarvi (Lake Suo)-—Suvilahti, 
and the independent operations of the Finnish r4th Division, secured the 
north-eastern flank of the ‘Karelian Army’ by linking up with Army Command 
Norway. A first attempt by 163rd Infantry Division to attack Suojarvi, how- 
ever, had to be broken off. 

At the end of July the second phase of the Finnish attack began. The VII 
Corps (Major-General Waldemar Hagglund), with roth and 7th Divisions, 
and II Corps (Major-General Taavetti Laatikainen), based in the northern 
sector on the Karelian isthmus with 2nd, 15th, and 18th Divisions, advanced 
on the north-west shore of Lake Ladoga at Sortavala and Hiitola. Hiitola was 
captured on it August 1944. VII Corps was then relieved by the newly 
established I Corps (Major-General Einar Makinen). With 7th, 19th, and 2nd 
Divisions, I Corps succeeded in driving the Soviet troops from Sortavala in 
mid-August and taking the town on 16 August 1941. The II Corps took the 
town of Kakisalmi (Kexholm) on the western shore of Lake Ladoga shortly 
afterwards. Despite the rapid Finnish advances, which had cut off many Soviet 
troops to the north-west of Lake Ladoga, the Soviet leadership was still able to 
bring a large proportion of its troops across the water to safety. Neither the 


"5 Halder, Diaries, 989 (29 June 1941); KTB OKW i, 424 (0 June 1941), 431 (10 July 1945). See 
the corresponding proposal by Gen. Erfurth in telex Liaison Staff North, Ia No. 96/41, g-Kdes. 
Chefs., to OR W/WFSv/Abt. L, 25 June 1941, BA-MA, 20. Atinec, 58628/1, and telex OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op. Abt. 1 N No. 1294/41, g.Kdos. Chefs. to Army Command Norway, Headquarters 
Finland, 30 June 1941, ibid. 19070/2. 

36 Order of the day from Finnish C.-in-C. No. 4, 7 July 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 19070/2. 

7 See the account of Finnish operations in Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 190-212} 
Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 56 ff.; Klink, “Waffenbriiderschaft’, 397 ff.; from the Finnish point of 
view, Kuussaari and Niitemaa, Firiands Krig, 18-87; Mikola, Finland's Wars, pp. xxi-xxiv; 
Mannetheim, Memoirs, 415-49; also Jagerskidid, Marskalken av Finland, 119 ff., and Suomen Sota, 
vols. ii-iv, 

8 On 16 July 1941 163rd Inf. Div. had been placed by Mannerheim under the C.-in-C. of the 
‘Karelian Army’, Lt.-Gen. Heinrichs. For the operations involving the division see the divisional 
records, BA-MA 16260/16-24. 
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weak Finnish air force nor the German Luftwaffe were able to prevent this 
development, After the conclusion of operations around Lake Ladoga, Field 
Marshal Mannerheim considered that the starting-point for an offensive on 
the Karelian isthmus had been established. In consequence, he initially re- 
jected the demand of Army High Command for a further rapid advance to the 
River Svir. Instead, on 22 August 1941 Mannerheim launched an attack in the 
southern sector of the Karelian isthmus towards Viipuri (Viborg) with 4th, 
Sth, and 12th Divisions of FV Corps (Lieutenant-General Karl Lemart 
Oesch).'39 Though this offensive offered some prospect of relieving the Ger- 
man troops south of the Gulf of Finland, it carried little threat to the Soviet 
troops in the rear of Leningrad. Colonel-General Halder of Army High 
Command regarded this latter objective, to be achieved by an advance to the 
Svir, as much more important. The attacks of IV Corps were successful in 
combination with the advance of II Corps in the eastern part of the Karelian 
Isthmus. On 30 August 1941 the town of Viipuri was captured, and on 2 
September 1941 Koivisto fell. At the beginning of September 1941, after a 
campaign lasting four weeks, the Finns had reached the former Finnish—Soviet 
border along the entire width of the Karelian isthmus. 

After a regrouping operation east of Lake Ladoga, troops of the freshly 
arrived VII Corps went into action with ‘Group Engelbrecht’, assembled from 
the German 163rd Division and 2nd Rifie Brigade. From the middle of August 
these troops launched an attack on the left flank of the ‘Karelian Army’ in 
the region round Lake Suo. Here too the Soviet troops were driven back across 
the old Finnish-Soviet border as far as Lake Syam (Saamajarvi). However, the 
German 163rd Division, which participated in the attack, suffered heavy 
casualties. It became apparent that the division was not properly equipped for 
forest fighting, in which it had little experience. Moreover, by transferring a 
third of its units to XXXVI Army Corps on the Salla Front, it had suffered a 
significant loss in combar strength.’4' Following these battles, the division was 
moved again at the end of August; 163rd Division was held in reserve behind 
the ‘Karelian Army’ in the Salmi region on the eastern shore of Lake Ladoga. 
The Finnish 14th Division, maintaining the link with III Finnish Army Corps 
sector in the north, had captured Repola (Reboly) on & July 1941 and then 
advanced eastwards to Rukajarvi (Rugozero), There, on the orders of 
Mannerheim, it went over to defence in the middle of September.'# 

At the end of August and beginning of September the successful Finnish 
offensive tapered off at the old border. It thus became certain—as General 
Erfurth of ‘Liaison Staff North’ had realized in mid-July—that Mannerheim’s 
objectives were limited. He was interested neither in a wide-ranging advance 


9 Mannerheim, Memoirs, 424 ff. 

we See Halder, Diaries, 1212-15 (1 Sept. 1941). 

141 See the figures in war diary of 163rd Inf. Div., BA-MA, 163. Inf_Div., 16260/16. 

™? On the fighting involving 14th Div. see Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 54-6; Kuussaari and 
Niitemaa, Finlands Krig, 85-7; Suomen Sota, v. 13-79. 
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east of Lake Ladoga deep into Soviet territory beyond the River Svir, which 
would have cut Leningrad off from its eastern supply-lines and linked up with 
German units south of the Svir, nor in an advance on Leningrad from the 
Karelian isthmus.’ Although Mannerheim used his liaison officer at Army 
High Command, Lieutenant-General Oehquist, to offer reassuring expla- 
nations of his conduct,’ He had already promised President Ryti that ‘under 
no circumstances’ would he undertake an attack against Leningrad." 

In his Directives No. 33 of 19 July 1941 and No. 34 of 30 July 1941, as well 
as in his supplements to Directive No. 34,“ Hitler had maintained his com- 
mitment to the plan for joint action by the Finnish Army and Army Group 
North. Consequently, in an exchange of letters with Field Marshal 
Mannerheim on 22 and 26 August 1941, Field Marshal Keitel sought to clarify 
Finland’s military aims and obtain acceptance of German ideas for the next 
operational objectives of the Finnish Army.'*? The failure to make any binding 
agreement about joint conduct of the war before it began was now proving to 
be a serious disadvantage'* In his reply Mannerheim made it clear that 
German requests were going far beyond the content of military discussions 
before the outbreak of the war.'4? Though he was willing to resume the attack 
east of Lake Ladoga through Olonec (Aunus) to the River Svir, and to contain 
Soviet forces by means of Finnish operations on the Karelian isthmus, 
Mannerheim, in agreement with President Ryti and the Finnish government, 
rejected the German demands. His decision was based on political reasons as 
well as the lack of adequate forces and the high level of casualties already 
sustained by the Finns. Mannerheim did not believe that the Finns could 
launch two simultaneous attacks, firstly on the Karelian isthmus over the old 
border towards Leningrad, and secondly east of Lake Ladoga over the Svir in 
otder to link up with German troops south of the lake. He also regarded a 
Finnish attack on Hanko, requested by OKH, as impracticable without exten- 
sive German air and artillery support. This could not be undertaken before the 
conclusion of operations in the east.'° 

"3 See Erfurth’s report to Army High Command: Haider, Diaries, ro4r (14 July 1941), and 
papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 66 (13 July 1941}, BA-MA N 2577/1. 

“4 Halder, Diaries, 1067 (21 July 1941). 

us Mannerheim, Memorrs, 416. 

Wh Hitler's Directives, 88, 91, 95, and DGFP b xiii, No. 164. 

7 The letter from FM Keitel on 22 Aug. 1941 is published in DGFP p xviit/1, No. 228. On the 
accompanying letters and explanations from Gen. Erfurth of 24 Aug. and 27 Avg. 1941, and 
Mannerheim's reply of 26 Aug. 1941, see PA, Handakten Ritter betr. OKW 1941-1944, No. 56, 
and BA-MA, 20. Armee, 5§8628/2. See also the report in papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, 1. 118-26, 
BA-MA N 2579/1; Jagerskiold, Marskatken av Finland, 151-2. 

“* On the probelms of waging a coalition war see Ueberschar, ‘Guerre de coalition’, 30 ff., and 
id., ‘Koalitionskriegfiihrung im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 374 ff. 

“+ Similar views were expressed by Lt.-Gen Heinrichs to Lt~Gen. Engelbrecht, commander of 
163rd Inf, Div.; “The comments of Lt.-Gen, Heinrichs make it clear that on the Finnish side the 
German demand for the extension of operations with Finnish forces beyond the Svir was regarded 
as very far-reaching.” See 163rd Inf. Div., war diary 41 Aug. 1941, BA-MA 16260/16, 


_ ‘ On the discussion of the political and military reasons for Mannerheim’s hesitation over 
proceeding with the Finnish attack see Jagerskiéld, Marskalken av Finland, 142 ff. 
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’ The Chief of the Finnish general staff, Lieutenant-General Edvard Fritjof 
Hanell, told General Erfurth of ‘Liaison Staff North’ that Mannerheim’s 
caution was due to a fear that the German Army Group North might ‘halt at 
the Volkhov and leave, him with the task of advancing with the Karelian Army 
to the Volkhov’.'s' Moreover, the government in Helsinki had not given its 
unanimous consent to major incursions over the old border, and had only 
agreed to operations east of Lake Ladoga to the River Svir. Not until 1 
September 1941 did it also give permission for a limited advance on the 
Karelian isthmus to straighten the front on the far side of the former border. 
Even this was to be done only ‘to gain tactically favourable and manpower- 
saving positions’.'5? There was no consent for direct participation in the siege 
of Leningrad. Despite Jodl’s discussions with the Finnish commander-in-chief 
at the Finnish headquarters at Mikkeli on 4 September 1941, the Finnish 
decision was not altered.'s* 


(b) Conquest of East Karelia and Advance to the River Svir 


At the beginning of September, therefore, the decision was taken to accede to 
German demands and resume the offensive east of Lake Ladoga towards the 
Svir and Lake Onega. Helsinki’s previous thesis of a ‘defensive struggle’ 
against Moscow was thus undermined: Finland’s war was now revealed as one 
of conquest. The Finnish government sought to justify the invasion of east 
Karelia on the grounds that it was necessary to eliminate the enemy’s strategic 
bases of attack and favourable supply-lines in east Karelia on the far side of the 
old Karelian border. 

On 4 September 1941 the ‘Karelian Army’ east of Lake Ladoga resumed the 
offensive.'54 On the left flank “Group Oinonen’ advanced with two brigades 
north of Lake Syam eastwards towards Lake Onega. In the centre VII Army 
Corps with 1st and rith Divisions went on the attack between Lake Syam and 
Lake Vedlo towards Petrozavodsk (Aanislinna), capital of the Karelo-Finnish 
Soviet Republic. In the southern army sector VI Corps with three divisions 
(sth, 7th, and 17th) and one brigade attacked along Lake Ladoga and through 
Olonec towards the River Svir. By 7 September VI Corps had already reached 
the Svir opposite Lodeynoe Pole. Next day, the Murmansk railway was cut off 
at the Svir. The great success of the Finnish offensive was crowned with the 


4) PA, Handakten Ritter, beu. ORW 1941-1944, No. 56, and BA-MA, 20. Armee, 20844/2: Inf. 
Gen. Erfurth No. 441452/41, g-Kdos. to OKW/AWFSr/Abt. L (Wolfsschanze), 27 Aug. 1941 (also 
for the following). 

‘8 See telex from Gen. Erfurth, Liaison Staff North, fa No. 840/4t, g-.Kdos. Chefs., to OKW/ 
WFSvAbt. L, 1 Sept. 1941, PA, Handakten Ritter, betr. OKW 1941-1944, No. 56; telegram No. 
871, Blicher to foreign ministry, 2 Sept. 194!, ibid., Biro St.S., Finnland, vol. iti; and war diary 
of Naval Attaché Helsingfors, ii, 31 Aug. and 1 Sept. 1941, BA-MA PG 48779-84; also Halder, 
Diaries, 1212-14 (1 Sept. 1941); Erfurth, Finntscher Kreg, 67; DGFP b xiti, No. 264. 

'ss Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 198-9; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 427; Erfurth, Finnischer 
Krieg, 68-9. 

‘4 Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 69 ff.; Jagerskidld, Marskalken av Finland, 162 ff.; and especially 
the memoirs of Talvela, Sotiaan elamd, ii. 9 ff. 
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capture of Petrozavodsk and the western coast of Lake Onega on 1 October 
1941. The bulk of the ‘Karelian Army’-—including the German 163rd Infantry 
Division—then took up defensive positions along the Svir. However, units of 
‘Group Oinonen’ and the newly arrived II Corps (4th and 8th Divisions, 2nd 
Rifle Brigade) north of Petrozavodsk advanced along the Murmansk railway to 
Medvezhyegorsk (Medvez‘haa Gora, Karhumaki) during October. But with 
the onset of winter, the advance became increasingly difficult and slow. 
Nevertheless, the troops of II Corps under Major-General Laatikainen suc- 
ceeded in capturing the railway station of Medvezhyegorsk on 5 December 
1941, and Povenets (Poventsa) on the Stalin Canal on 6 December. Thereafter 
the units north of the so-called ‘Maaselka ridge’ (Mazelskaya), the isthmus 
between Lake Seg (Seesjarvi) and Lake Onega, went on the defensive. 
German troops captured Reval at the end of August and were now ap- 

proaching the suburbs of Leningrad. In consequence, the issue of a co- 
ordinated operation by Finnish and German units, and their linking up at 
Lake Ladoga, again became acute. Army Group North reached the Neva on 
8 September 1941 and took Shlisselburg on Lake Ladoga, largely cutting 
Leningrad off from its land supply-routes. It seemed that the German forces 
still had a chance to link up with the Finnish Army. While the Soviet troops 
made enormous efforts to break through the ring enclosing Leningrad, Hitler 
decided that the objective of the operation had been achieved; further battles 
for the city, and the struggle to link up with the Finns, would now form a 
‘subsidiary theatre’ of operations.'s’ At the same time, armoured formations 
essential to its mobile attacking force (Armoured Group 4, LVII Armoured 
Corps) were detached from Army Group North for the attack on Moscow. 

On 6 September 1941, however, Hitler’s Directive No. 35 had also de- 
manded that Leningrad should be more tightly encircled in conjunction with 
the Finnish units on the Karelian isthmus; ‘forces of Army Group North will 
move north across the Neva sector as soon as possible’ in order to forge the 
‘link-up with the Karelian Army on the Svir’.’56 

Army Group North was thus faced with ewo conflicting demands. It was to 
transfer several large formations, but was still expected to link up with the 
Finnish Army. The Wehrmacht High Command hoped to find a way out of 
this dilemma by invoiving the Finns more directly in the encirclement of 
Leningrad and demanding that the Finns should link the two armies by 
attacking across the Svir. On 13 and 22 September Field Marshal Keitel asked 
Field Marsha] Mannerheim to order the ‘Karelian Army’ with 163rd Infantry 
Division to attack across the Svir towards Novaya Ladoga at the mouth of the 
Volkhov, there to link up with Army Group North. Since the first objective of 
Army Group Nerth would be to tighten the ring round Leningrad, German 
troops could not initially carry out any attacks over the Neva to the north or 
across the lower Volkhov. In addition, Keitel ted the Finnish commander-in- 


88 Halder, Diaries, 1217 (§ Sept. 1941). ‘se Htrler’s Directives, 98. 
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chief to understand that the German leadership intended to starve Leningrad 
out rather than occupy it.'5? It had been decided that the city could ‘have no 
more right to exist in the future reorganization of Europe’; it was consequently 
doomed to ‘total destruction’ and would be razed to the ground.'* The region 
north of the Neva would then be handed over to Finland. 

‘The Germans were thus asking Mannerheim to establish the link with Army 
Group North, and to participate directly in the siege of Leningrad. Demands 
were being made which the Finnish High Command had rejected as imprac- 
ticable for political reasons since the start of the first German—Finnish dis- 
cussions. Mannerheim’s reply on 25 September 1941'*9 was a clear rejection of 
all the German operational objectives. The Finnish High Command was 
neither willing to resume the attack on the Karelian isthmus towards Lenin- 
grad, nor to advance across the Svir. Equally, it was not prepared to abandon 
the planned offensive northwards to Medvezhyegorsk on the Murmansk rail- 
way as the new ‘main objective of the Finnish army’. Furthermore, 
Mannerheim announced a reduction and reorganization of the Finnish army 
into brigades. It became clear that ‘before winter, no further Finnish opera- 
tions’ would take place. Mannerheim also made it perfectly clear ‘that the 
German troops of Army Group North [would have to] seek to link up with the 
Finns towards Lodeynoe Pole [on the Svir]’, and that the capture of Lenin- 
grad was a German task.'® Only then could new and more offensive Finnish 
operations be contemplated. 

Despite this bold and forthright refusal, the Germans maintained their 
demand for Finnish accommodation. Apparently unaware of Mannerheim’s 
attitude, Colone!-General Halder contacted the Finnish liaison officer, Lieu- 
tenant-General Ochquist, with a request ‘if possible to attack on the Karelian 
isthmus’ to contain the Soviet forces there.'*"' The commander-in-chief of 


'sy On the discussion of the attack on Leningrad see Abt. L No. 002099/41 g.Kdos. (I Op.), 
explanations of situation map for foreign ministry, 19 Sept. 1og1, PA Handakten Etzdorf, betr. 
RufSland, and Abt. L No. o2119/41 g.Kdos. (I Op.), ‘Memorandum Leningrad’, 21 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 578; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzetchnungen, 358 (17 Sept. 1941), 373-5 (12 Oct. 1941); 
Engel, Heeresadjutant bet Hitler, 108; Irving, Hitler’s War, 303, 313; Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1795-6. 

'* Thus Keitel in his letter to Mannerheim: chief of OKW, WFSVAbt. L, No. 44580/41, 
g.Kdos. Chefs. to commander-in-chief of Finnish armed forces, FM Mannerheim, 22 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, §8628/2. See also ‘Memorandum Leningrad’, 22 Sept. 1941 (as n. 157 above). 
At the beginning of October Hitler decided once again ‘that a capitulation by Leningrad or later 
by Moscow [should] not be accepted’, according to Gen. Jodl in his letter to the C.-In-C. of the 
army (Ops. Dept.) on 7 Oct. 1941, No. 123-C, IMT xxxiv. 426. See also Army Group North, war 
diary, 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH tg II1/168. In contrast, Army Group North initially wanted a 
military occupation of the city; see war diary of 15 and 17 Sept., 24 and 27 Oct. 1941, ibid. RH 
19 11/167, 168; also Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 349 (5 Sept. 1941). On the economic reasons 
for Hitler's decision see sect. II.vi. 4 (6) at n. 350 (Miller). 

‘9 C.-in-C. of the Finnish armed forces to FM Keitel, 25 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 
20844/2. (also for the following). 

Gen. Erfurth, Liaison Staff North, Ia No. 83/41, g-Kdos. Chefs. to OR W/WFSAbt. L, 25 
Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/2 (author’s emphasis). See also Army Group North, war 
diary, 27 and 28 Sept. 19g1, BA-MA RH tg FEI/167. 

Halder, Diarizs, 1259 (26 Sept. 1941}, 1275 (5 Oct. 1941). 
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Army Group North, Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb, was permitted to liaise 
with General Erfurth and Finnish headquarters only on 9 September 1941. 
Meanwhile, he too had made several requests for the Finnish army to remain 
‘on the attack’ on the Karelian isthmus, and to create a bridgehead on the Svir 
to draw stronger enemy forces towards it." Leeb argued that Soviet resistance 
at Leningrad was increasing constantly as more forces were transferred from 
the Finnish front. Heavy German casualties were the result. He argued: 


If the Finnish Army were to continue its attack on Leningrad, the battle of Leningrad 
would be decided in a few days in favour of the joint armies, and the region round 
Leningrad, and thus the success of Finn[ish] operations so far, would be safeguarded. 
A rapid cleaning up at Leningrad would also help the establishment of a link towards 
the Svir. Only if stronger infantry forces can be released at Leningrad in the near future 
can the removal of the enemy from the area west of the Volkhov be contempiated and 
the foundation be laid for an advance towards the Svir." 


On the other hand, Army Group North would face a critical situation if the 
Finnish advance were halted. From 16 October 1941 Army Group North 
attempted to advance with XXXIX Army Corps through Tikhvin towards 
Lodeynoe Pole to the River Svir, without any Finnish promise of a simul- 
taneous assault by Finnish troops on the Svir. The attempt failed: Tikhvin 
was captured on 8 November ig41 but had to be evacuated the next day after 
heavy fighting. The attack developed into a near catastrophe. Disaster was 
averted only with great difficulty at the end of December, by means of a timely 
withdrawal behind the Volkhov. In the meantime, the command of the 
‘Karelian Army’ and German 163rd Infantry Division had become convinced 
that, owing to a reduction of combat strength, the division and Finnish VI 
Corps both lacked adequate forces to hold a bridgehead once the Svir had 
been crossed."* Mannerheim therefore refused to undertake a limited ‘de- 
monstrative action’ on the Svir front to relieve the German advance on 
Tikhvin. Even an attack solely by 163rd Infantry Division, as requested by the 
Wehrmacht High Command, was refused.'* Preparations for such an attack, 
which had already begun, were dropped at the end of October 1941.'7 


2 Army Group North, war diary, 1, 3, 9, 18, 25 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 1g I11/167; Leeb, 
Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 348 (3 Sept. 1941). 

1 Army Group North, war diary, 1§ Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 1g II/167, 

4 On ‘Operation Tikhvin’ sec ¢.g. the war diary entnes of Army Group North in Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 19 111/168; also Halder, Diaries, 1292 (9 Nov. 1941), 1303-5 (19 Nov. 1941), 1912 (28 
Nov. 1941), 1341-3 (8 Dec. 1941); Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 200 ff.5 Erfurth, Finnischer 
Krieg, 79; Philippi and Heim, Feldzug, 79 ff; Leeb, Tagebuchanfeeichnungen, 369-412 (§ Oct-11 
Dec, 1941). : 

‘5 See the assessment of the situation by 163rd Inf. Div. in war diary, 16-19 Sept. 1941, Ba-MA 
16260/16, and 163rd Inf. Div. fa No. 623/41, g-Kdos. to Liaison Staff North, 27 Aug. 1941, ibid. 
16260/21. 

4 See chief of OKW, WFSv/Abt. L, No. 441707/41, g.Kdos. to C.-in-C. of Finnish armed 
forces, FM Mannerheim, (3 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, §8628/2. 

7 163rd Inf. Div., war diary, 18-27 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 16260/16, and Erfurth, diary, i. 293 (20 
Dec. 1941}, BA-MA N 2577/1. 
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The Finnish High Command was unsettled by the withdrawal of German 
troops from Tikbvin and the retreat behind the Volkhov, which had been 
forced by constant enemy penetrations." Within the framework of 
Mannetheim’s proposed reduction of the Finnish Army, the sectors on the 
Svir front were reorganized from November 1941 and a defensive position was 
established. After the beginning of December 1941 no further major oper- 
ations were launched by the Finns in any sector of the front. 

Even the occupation of the port of Hanke on 3 December 1941 was ‘due 
less to direct German or Finnish operations than to the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the naval base for strategic and supply reasons.’ 
Nevertheless, the ‘recapture of Hanko’ was greatly celebrated by Hitler 
and Ribbentrop in their message of congratulation, where it was described 
as ‘a further great success in the Finnish people’s historic struggle for 
freedom’.'” 


(c) Military Result of Operations in Southern Finland and the Problem of 
"Joint Military Planning 

After the retreat of German troops behind the Volkhov, if not earlier, the 
Finnish High Command was forced to accept the prospect of a prolonged war. 
The first doubts about German victory emerged. Field Marshal Mannerheim 
believed that a ‘serious setback’ was possible on the Karelian isthmus and the 
Svir front.'” At the very least, it was clear that Helsinki and Berlin had been 
fundamentally mistaken in expecting a lightning war against the Soviet Union; 
their belief at the outset that the war would be won in a matter of weeks, and 
by autumn 1941 at the latest, was fatally flawed. When the Germans did 
recognize that the war was likely to last considerably longer, they conspicu- 
ously failed to correct the Finnish assumption that victory would be achieved 
‘in a few weeks’, Major-General Warlimont had argued that a more realistic 
corrective view was necessary in the middle of August 1941, after his visit to 
Finland.'?? 

At the beginning of the war, the Finnish government had organized the total 
exploitation of the economic and manpower resources of the country. For 
example, no less than 16 per cent of the population had been conscripted. This 
Situation could not long be sustained without serious consequences and dis- 
ruption of the war economy. Hitler too was convinced that Finland could not 


8 See Mannerheim to Erfurth, papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 293 (20 Dec. 1941), BA-MA 
N 257/1. 

'@ See Halder, Diaries, 1333-5 (3 Dec. 1941). 

'» See Hitler’s and Ribbentrop’s messages to President Ryti;, FM Mannerheim, and Foreign 
Minister Witting of 4 Dec. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, vol. iv. 

"™ Thus in his letter to FM Keitel, 19 Dec. 1941, papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, 1. 299, BA-MA 
N 257/T. 

'2 Report of Liaison Officer*Wehrmacht Dept. Propaganda in Liaison Staff North, 11 Feb. 
1942, and Amt Ausland/Abwehr report on public mood in Finland, 20 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RW 4/ 
v. 325; Paasikivi, Supermacht, 421. On the proposal of Gen. Warlimont see Ritter memorandum 
of 16 Aug. 1941, PA Biro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii. 
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‘tolerate much blood-letting’.'7 Admittedly, German arms deliveries since 
summer 1940 had ensured high levels of equipment in some sectors of muni- 
tions and the war economy.' However, the effects of the Finnish—Soviet 
Winter War of 1939-40 had not been fully overcome. There was still a serious 
lack of balanced armaments production capacity and suitable war-economy 
reserves. Many shortages of ammunition, motor-vehicles, supply equipment, 
heavy weapons, and air-force equipment were apparent. 

After a reorganization in 1940-1, the Finnish air force was able to provide 
successful support for ground fighting conducted by its own army units. 
However, it remained dependent on German assistance in questions of sup- 
ply, air defence against Soviet air raids on Finnish cities, strategic operations 
against the Murmansk railway, and the movement of enemy shipping on Lake 
Ladoga, the Stalin Canal, and the White Sea ports.5 Such support was 
repeatedly requested by Mannerheim, but it could be provided only 
infrequently: the formations of Air Fleet 5 were concentrated on northern 
Finland and the support of Army Command Norway, while Air Fleet 1 in the 
south was primarily engaged in providing relief for the operations of Army 
Group North. It was highly unfortunate that Mannerheim’s. first request for 
German ait support, during the Finnish army’s attack of 10 July 1941, had 
been turned down. The Luftwaffe could provide only a ‘psychological effect’ 
in support of the Finnish advance.'® This led to numerous complaints 
from the Finnish High Command that the promised assistance had failed to 
miaterialize.'77 

In autumn 1941—partly due to German transport demands—a major crisis 
developed throughout the Finnish transport system. Additional German deliv- 
eries of lorries and captured Soviet railway engines and wagons were therefore 
requested by Mannerheim, in his letter to Keitel on 12 November 1941, and 
by President Ryti from the German envoy.?” The request could not be granted 
until summer 1942. Until the end of 1941 the Finns received only minor 
deliveries of captured Estonian railway stock.'? In addition, casualty rates in 
the Finnish army increased as the war dragged on, leading to a more realistic 
assessment of Finnish prospects. This new attitude was partly responsible for 


"3 See e.g. Halder, Diaries, 1176-7 (14 Aug. 1941), 1315-16 (26 Nov. 1941), 1365-6 (18 Dec, 
1941); Exfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 81, Engel, Heeresadjutant bet Hitler, 113. 

'%4 See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, iii. 404-5; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 415. 

' On the operations of the Finnish air force see Erfurth, Finntscher Krieg, 92. 

See papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. §9-64, 68, BA-MA N 2579/1. 

7 Ibid. 116. 

'® Thid. 237-8; Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 83; telegram No. 1239, Blitcher to foreign ministry, 1 
Nov. 1941, PA Biro St.$., Finnland, vol. iii, and DGFP p xiii, No. 477 n. 2, Army Command 
Norway supported the Finnish requests: see telex Army Command Norway, Headquarters 
Finland, Abt. Ia No. 1or/q1, g.Kdos. Chefs. ro OK WAWFStSv/Abt. L, 4 Nov. r9qt, BA-MA, 20. 
Armee, 58628/1. 

1% See the restrained reply of FM Keitel in his letter to Mannerheim, Chief of OKW No. 
441979/41, g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSt/Abt. L (1 Op) to HIE FM Baron von Mannerheim, 21 Nov. 1941, 
BA-MA, 20. Armee, §8628/2. The desired railway materials had to have the Russian gauge, and 
‘coutd not therefore be taken from regular German production. 
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Mannerheitn’s rejection of the ambitious German operational objectives. 
From the end of 1941 the Finnish High Command reorganized and regrouped 
the army from divisions into 16 brigades. By spring 1942 its strength had been 
reduced from approximately 500,000 to 150,000 men." In December 1941 the 
Finnish commander-in-chief had made his position crystal clear to the 
Wehrmacht High Command: it was of ‘vital significance’ for all future oper- 
ations on the German-Finnish front that the situation at Leningrad be re 
solved by German troops, who would also have to effect a link-up with the 
‘Karelian Army’ on the Svir.'"" Only after these two problems- were solved 
would the Finnish Army be able to respond to German requests and deploy 
the troops thus released for an attack towards Sorokka (Belomorsk) on the 
Murmansk railway and northern Russia. As a result, at the end of December 
1941 Mannerheim rejected Army High Command’s proposal for a feinted 
Finnish attack. He had no wish needlessly to provoke the Soviet troops on the 
Finnish front into great activity."®? For the Finns, as General Heinrichs stated 
on his visit to Wehrmacht High Command on 6 January 1942, a new and 
successful German attack on Leningrad was the ‘key to the entire German- 
Finnish front’. 

By the end of 1941 the underlying military objectives of the two national 
high commands had become clear. It was sadly apparent that there was no 
joint conduct of operations, ner any co-ordination of partial and ultimate 
objectives within the framework of an agreed plan of action. No unified 
command under a single central high command had emerged. The Finns were 
now determined not to commit themselves to any new, extensive operational 
objectives beyond the front line they had already established. Their attitude 
was the result of several factors: the first doubts about German victory; the 
heavy losses already sustained; the regime’s uncertain political. war aims in 
domestic affairs; and the fear of foreign-policy difficulties with the United 
States and involvement in the war between the great powers. Accordingly, the 
strategic decisions of the Finnish High Command were determined by con- 
sideration of the country’s position in domestic and foreign affairs.'*4 The 
impression of joint Finnish-German conduct of the war was given only in the 
early stages of the conflict against the Soviet Union, when the military objec- 
tives of the two countries appeared to coincide. When victory was not forth- 
coming and expectations were disappointed, it became clear that Helsinki 
would not pursue strategic objectives which went beyond its own interests— 


™ DGFP p xiii, No. 436; Liaison Staff North, Ia No. 112/41, g.Kdos. to Army Command 
Norway—Headquarters Finland, 22 Nov. '941, BA-MA, 20. Armee, 58628/1; Erfurth, Finnischer 
Krieg, 82. 

1 See Mannerheim’s letters to Keitel on 4 and 19 Dec. 1941, papers of Gen. Erfurth, cepeh 
273 ff., 295 ff, BA-MA N 257/r (also for che following). 

wz Ecfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 90. 

'") Papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 266, BA-MA N 257/1. On Heinrichs’s report on his 
discussions in OKW and with Hitler see also Jagerskiéld, Marskalken av Finland, 233 ff. 

'% Papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, vol. i, passim, BA-MA N 257/1. 
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such as reunification with the former Finnish territories in Ladoga—Karelia 
and on the Karelian isthmus, and the capture of territory inhabited by the 
ethnically related population of east Karelia,5 A further Finnish advance into 
northern Russia, to the coast of the White Sea, or Finnish participation in the 
siege of Leningrad, would inevitably have begun a struggle for the very 
existence of Finland. It weuld thus have demanded the deployment of all the 
reserves and resources of the state, ancl meant an almost total dependence on 
German deliveries of arms and industrial items. 

The two high commands consequently conducted military actions in their 
areas of operation largely independently and in pursuit of their own plans. 
There was no effective or extensive co-ordination of German and Finnish 
operations. In addition, Hitler deliberately attempted to maintain secrecy; his 
aim was to leave the states involved in the war in the east in the dark about his 
operational objectives in Operation Barbarossa, and to retain all decision- 
making in his own hands, These factors further discouraged any discussion of 
joint military operations in an atmosphere of trust, and may even have made 
it impossible.* “ 

On the other hand, the situation was not without advantages for Helsinki. 
The Finns were able to conduct their own military operations against the 
Soviet Union without fear of the military predominance of Berlin, which 
would have been unavoidable if the war aims had been co-ordinated within the 
framework of a coalition. The coincidence of Finnish and German military 
objectives was thus reduced to a common intention and military plan to defeat 
and destroy the USSR in a lightning war lasting a few weeks. This aim could 
not be achieved. Subsequently, at the beginning of 1942, State President Ryti 
and the Finnish commander-in-chief, Field Marshal Mannerheim, both con- 
cluded that the entry of the United States into the war had made Germany’s 
military position ‘alarming’ if not catastrophic.'”? Helsinki was greatly worried 
about the increasing possibility of a British~American landing to attack 
German positions in northern Scandinavia. 


* 


3. PouiticaAL BaLance SHEET OF GERMAN-—FINNISH 
*“BROTHERHOOD-IN-ARMS’ TO THE WINTER OF I94I-1942 


Even during the first months of war, helped by the lack of a formal wartime 
alliance with the Third Reich, the Finnish government portrayed its partici- 
pation in Operation Barbarossa as a specific and independent struggle 
against the Soviet Union. On 26 June 1941 President Ryti justified Finland’s 
entry into the war by referring to Moscow’s ‘innermost intention’ to destroy 
the independence of Finland. He described the attack on the Soviet Union 
as the consequence of a persistent Soviet policy of aggression and as a renewed 


"5 See Mannerheim, Memoirs, 416. '% Veberschar, “Guerre de coalition’, 51 ff. 
* JagerskiGid, Marskalken av Finland, 130-1. 
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‘defensive struggle’ following the Finnish-Soviet Winter War of 1939-40." It 
became clear that Finland intended to pursue a ‘separate’ war against the 
Soviet Union, detached from German war aims and the European war of the 
great powers. This struggle was waged side by side with Hitler’s war in the east 
‘operationally’ but not ‘genetically’; the Finnish population regarded it as the 
‘continuation’ of the Winter War of 1939-40." The ‘separate war’ theory also 
implied that Finland would wage a ‘normal European national war’ against the 
neighbouring Soviet Union.'™ As an ‘event of pure power politics’, it was thus 
in stark contrast to Hitler’s own plans for the conquest of ‘living-space’. The 
Finnish position was determined by considerations of domestic and foreign 
policy, with the government emphasizing om numerous occasions that the 
‘separate war’ was a form of ‘self-defence’ against Soviet attacks. The argu- 
ment was supported by the fact that it had been the Soviet Union that had 
opened hostilities against Finland.'' 

Shortly after Finland entered the war, Forcign Minister Witting told the 
German minister von Blicher that ‘Finland had entered a new phase of her 
policy’.'# Nevertheless, the Finnish government tried to avoid becoming 
dependent on Germany in foreign policy; it hoped to maintain existing 
relations with the Western powers and the United States in order to demon- 
strate its theory of ‘separate war’. From June 1941 the British government 
had stopped trade and begun economic reprisals against Finland because of 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union and the waging of war from 
Finnish territory.’ Nevertheless, Helsinki was reluctant to accede to 
Ribbentrop’s demand for diplomatic relations with Britain to be broken off.'™ 
The Finnish government also avoided taking any foreign-policy action against 
the United States on the grounds that this would be ‘unpopular among broad 
circles’ ,'95 

The Finnish government finally responded to German pressure and broke 


'§ On Ryti’s radio broadcast to the Finnish people see BlauweB-Buch, li. 147-56; Ryti, Reden, 
79-91, and Archiv der Gegenwart (1941), 5092-3. 

"8 See DGFP pv xiii, No. 262, and Blicher, Gesandter, 244-5. On this subject see also the report 
on the Finnish research by Vehvildinen, ‘Finnische Kriegsziele’. For the German assessment of 
the Finnish position see the report by the former German military attaché, Col. Horst 
Kitschmann, 29 ff., Ba-MA W 02-24/1. 

'® See Hillgruber, ‘Endlésung’, 139. 

‘¢ See Helsinki’s memorandum to the British government on 7 Oct. 1941, in telegram No. 
1071, Blacher to foreign office, 7 Oct. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii. Also Procopé, 
Sowjeyustiz, 32. The Soviet Union did not accept Finland’s ‘separate war’ theory; see statement 
of the Soviet prosecutor Maj.-Gen. Zorya in IMT vii. 344. 

1 DGFP pb, xiii, No. 29. On the political relations between Berlin and Helsinki see also 
Polvinen, Finland i stormaktspolitiken, 43 £. 

'8 On the British attitude towards Finland see Churchill’s statement of 5 July 1941: ‘There is 
no need to declare war, but it seems to me they should have much the same treatment as if they 
were at war’: PRO, Premier 3/170/4, Prime Minister’s Personal Minute No. M.704/1. 

4 See DGFP p xii, No. 643, and ibid. xiii, Nos. 85, 140; FRUS (1941), 1. 36, 51. See also 
Halder, Diaries, 1076 (26 July 1941). 

‘ss Telegram No. 551, Blicher to foreign ministry, 1 July 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, vol. 
mu. 
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off diplomatic relations with Britain, but only after a treaty of alliance had 
been signed between Britain and the Soviet Union on 12 July 1941, and British 
cartier aircraft had launched air raids on Kirkenes and Liinahamari in the 
Petsamo region. Even then, Helsinki was anxious that neither the Germans 
nor the press should interpret this conduct as signifying Finnish entry into 
the war against Britain,'"*'Helsinki had no desire to aggravate relations with 
London and Washington during the following months. Two incidents 
served to make its attitude apparent. The first of these occurred in September 
1941, when the British government, at the request of the Soviet Union, warned 
Helsinki not to continue its attack into ‘purely Russian territory’ beyond 
the line of the old Finnish—-Soviet border.'% The second incident came in 
October-November 1941, when the American government tried to persuade 
Finland to halt hostilities against the USSR and withdraw to the old Finnish— 
Soviet border.'* Though the Finnish government rejected the accusation that 
it was waging aggressive war, it also slowed its advance and stopped the attack 
of Finnish ISI Army Corps on the Murmansk railway. 

In August 1941 Reich Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop had er 
a Japanese proposal for Finland to join the anti-Comintern pact or Tripartite 
Pact." When war broke out Finland therefore had no treaty with Germany 
which could have offered a platform for the waging of a unified military 
and political war against the Soviet Union under Hitier’s leadership. However, 
in November 1941 Berlin urged Helsinki to join Denmark, Bulgaria, 
Croatia, Nanking-China, Romania, and Slovakia in the anti-Comintern 
pact, With great reluctance, the Finnish government decided to comply. The 
country was dependent on German support and deliveries of food- 
stuffs; moreover, the Germans were virtually promising to reward Finnish 
accession by delivering another 75,000 t. of grain for the six months of winter 
1941-27 

In this context the Germans also skilfully exploited Molotov’s earlier de- 
mands for the inclusion of Finland in the Soviet sphere of influence." Finland 
declared its entry into the anti-Comintern pact on 25 November 1941, the 


'% See DGFP pb xiii, Nos. 140, 160; FRUS (1941), i. 4; Mannetheim, Memeirs, 423; Blacher, 
Gesandter, 236-7. On the question of German pressure see Jagerskiéld, Marskalken av Finland, 
203 ff. 

"97 See the visit of the Soviet arnbassador Maisky to Churchill on 4 Sept. 1941, PRO, Premier 
3/170/1, and Eden's communication to the Finnish government, DGFP p xiii, No. 353. Also 
Ziemke, German Northern Theater, 20§f€.; FRUS (1941), i. 71-2, 77 f£; see also Roosevelt, Personal 
Letters, ii. 1207-8; Hull, Memoirs, ii. 978 €f. 

'® Telegram No. 3815, Minister Thomsen (Washington) to foreign ministry, 4 Nov. 1941, PA, 
Biro St.S., Finntand, vol. iii, and DGFP p xiii, No. 461; also FRUS (1941), i. 74-§, 82 ff, 91 £65 
Schwartz, America and the Russo-Finntsh War, 68). 

1 DGFP p xiii, No. 197 n. 4; Ribbentrop's directive of 1 Aug. 1941, memorandum of State 
Secretary von Weizsacker No. 512, 14 Aug. 1941, also Blticher’s letter, Fgb. No. 225g to foreign 
ministry, 21 Aug. 1943, PA, Biro $t.S., Finniand, vol. iit. 

2 See DGFP p xiii, Nos. 423, 4933 also ibid., Nos. 4o, 162; and Bhicher, Gesendier, 259 ff. 

_ ™ See notes of State Secretary von Weizsicker of 22 and z9 Oct. 1941, PA, Biro S$t.S., 

Finniand, vol. iii. 
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occasion of its fifth aniversary and extension.”” Nevertheless, the decision was 
described as an expression of Finland’s ‘principled anti-Communist attitude’ 
and its readiness to combat Communism in the ideological sphere, and not as 
the manifestation of a military alliance with Hitler.2% In his proclamation at 
the ceremony in Berlin Foreign Minister Witting stressed, in addition to the 
tasks of military defence, the need for action against the Communist menace 
‘with the means of the spirit’.2™4 

In the spirit of ‘separate war’, Helsinki informed the Western powers that 
Finland was pursuing specifically Finnish goals in the struggle against the 
Soviet Union, and was merely ‘a co-belligerent with Germany’.*5 Neverthe- 
jess, it soon transpired that Finland’s discussions concerning political war 
aims had been influenced by the country’s war on the side of the Third Reich 
during its early successes in the east. The Finns eventually accepted ideas akin 
to National Socialism on the ‘gaining of new living-space in the east’ and on 
the ‘European crusade to destroy Bolshevik rule’. 

For the National Socialist leadership, the description of the war in the east 
as a ‘European crusade against Bolshevism’ was merely a propaganda device 
to disguise its real intentions.*” Yet this notion of an anti-Boishevik crusade 
offered the Finnish government an integrating image of the enemy, rooted in 
the anti-Communism of the Finnish population which had been latent since 
the war of independence. Helsinki constantly described its participation in 
Operation Barbarossa as a Contribution to the common defence of Western 
culture against the east; it was clear that the aim was to join Berlin and win 
the war by destroying the Bolshevik system ‘for all time’. In the first 
weeks of war the orders of the day, appeals, and proclamations of the Finnish 
High Command and the government repeatedly called for a ‘holy war 
against the ‘eternal threat from the east’, for a ‘final struggle’ against the 


2 On the negotiations for accession and German pressure during them see Grundhert’s 
notes, Pol. VE 7891g of 14 Nov. 1941, PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. iii, and 
DGFP p xiii, Nos. 472, 474, 477, 485. On the ‘Memorandum on extending the duration of validity 
of the agreement against the Communist International’ of 25 Nov. i941 see DGFP p xiii, No. 
498. 

™ Telegram No. 1418 to foreign ministry, 30 Nov. 1941, PA, Biro St.5., Finnland, vol. iv. 

24 Statement of Finnish Foreign Minister Witting in Berlin on 25 Nov. 1941, in Monazshefte fiir 
auswdrtige Polittk, 8 (1941), 12/1050. 

s US Minister Schoenfeld, Helsinki, to Secretary of State, q July 1941, FRUS (1941), i. 46-7. 

a6 See Ryti’s radio broadcast of 26 June 1941; Ryti, Reden, 91. 

27 Clearest on this subject was Rosenberg’s speech ‘to those most closely concerned with the 
easter problem’ on 20 June 1941; ‘Today however we are not waging a “crusade” against 
Bolshevism solely to save the “poor Russians” from this Bolshevism for al! time, but to pursue 
German world policy’: IMT xxvi. 614-15. On Hitler's motives for the war ‘before the eyes of the 
world... according to tactical points of view’, see his remarks in the discussion of 16 July 1941, 
IMT xxxviii, Bormann Aktenvermerk, pp. 86ff. See also Lang, Bormann, 469~70, and Hillgruber, 
‘Endlésung’, passim. On the question of National Socialist European policy see Kluke, 
‘Europaideologie’, 241-75. 

208 See Mannerheim’s order of the day on 7 July 1941, in telegram No. 615 to foreign ministry, 
13 July 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, voi. iii. On Mannerheim’s attitude towards Bolshevism 
see Jagerskiéld, Marskatken av Finland, 70 ff. 
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‘European plague threat’, and for a ‘crusade’ against ‘Finland’s traditional 
enemy’ .?% Significantly, Helsinki was interested in the idea of the ‘anti-Bolshe- 
vik crusade’ mainly because of its integrating function in domestic politics. It 
did not mean that Finland sympathized with Hitler’s ideological war of anni- 
hilation against the Soviet Union. The Finnish government did not accept the 
idea of a ruthless ‘struggle’ of two world-views’. Equally, it was not committed 
to any racial-ideological or anti-Semitic programme, nor to any plan to con- 
quer new ‘living-space’ in the east by decimating the population of the Soviet 
Union. Though the Germans laid great emphasis on solidarity in the ‘struggle 
against Bolshevism until its final destruction’,?'® the Finnish war against the 
Soviet Union was different in nature {rom the war Hitler intended to wage. 
The two countries had no common ideological foundation for a war based on 
political and racial theory, nor for anti-Semitic measures and practice in 
Finland itself. Jews served as soldiers and officers in the Finnish army through- 
out the war." 

At the beginning of the war Finnish war aims had been informal. However, 
these aims, consisting of the recovery of the territories ceded to the Soviet 
Union in the Peace of Moscow of 1940, were quickly made official. They were 
associated with the hope of a revision of the Moscow peace treaty, and the 
expectation of appropriate reward in Hitler’s territorial and economic reor- 
ganization of Europe after the war.?'"? Desire for an ‘increase in territory’ also 
coincided with Hitler’s own intention to expand Finnish territory, which he 
had announced before launching the war in the east. When the initial suc- 
cesses of the German and Finnish armies in the summer of 1941 made a rapid 
victory seern within reach, Finnish territorial expectations grew. There was 
also an increase in the small number of advocates of a ‘Greater Finland’.?'3 
Demands for a ‘secure border’ were thus expanded to include plans to regain 
east Karelia and shift the border well to the east in order to guarantee the 
‘security of the country’. Such schemes played an increasing part in discus- 


2 See Mannerheim’s order of the day on 28 June 1941, in Lundin, Fistland, 127; papers of Gen. 
Erfurth, diary, vol. i, BA-MA N 2573/1; Mannerheim’s order of the day to the German 163rd Inf. 
Div. of 7 July (941 and to the divisional commander, Gen. Engelbrecht, on 10 July 1941, both in 
BA-MA, 163. Inf. Div., 16260/18; Ryti’s radio broadcast of 26 June 1941, in Ryti, Reden, 91; Ryti’s 
letter to Hitler, 1 July 1941, DGFP b xiii, No. 52; Ryti’s statement to the US Minister, Schoenfeld, 
FRUS (19418), i. 47. 

Thus Keitel in his letter to Mannerheim; ste Chief of OKW WFSvAbt. L No. 441707 
g-Kdos, Chefs. to C.-in-C of the Finnish armed forces, FM Mannerheim, 13 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 
20. Armee, 58628/2. 

*t On German pressure for the adoption of anti-Jewish measures in Finlattd see Lipscher, 
‘Verwirklichung der antijiidischen Mafinahmen’, 140; Useberschar, Hider und Finnland, 317; 
Kersten, Totenkopf, 178 ff.; on the attitude of the Finnish government concerning German policy 
towards the Jews see Laqueur, Terrible Secret, 35-7, 86-7, 216-17. See also Bassin, ‘Les Juifs en 
Finlande’, 45. 

342 See President Ryti and Foreign Minister Witting to US Minister Schoenfeld, 4 and 16 July 
1941, FRUS (1941), i. 47, 49, and DGFP p xiti, No. 262; Vehvildinen, ‘Finnische Kriegsziele’, 36. 

™3 On the first ‘Greater Finland’ speeches in parliament on the occasion of the declaration of 
war on 25 June 1941 see Lundin, Finland 134-5, and Upton, Finland 1940-1941, 292. 
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sions within Finland itself.?!¢ Field Marshal Mannerheim, in his order of the 
day on 10 July 1941, called for the ‘fulfilment’ of an ealier promise to ‘liberate’ 
east Karelia and create a ‘Greater Finland’.?'s The issue of territorial claims 
and ‘political’ war aims was given particular impetus in September 1941, when 
the government yielded to German pressure and ordered the Finnish army to 
cross the 1939 border.*'* Even the Finnish government was apparently becom- 
ing convinced of the ‘need for a Greater Finland’.?7 

In September 1941, as the British and American governments waged a 
diplomatic campaign to persuade the Finnish goverment to announce a cease- 
fire with the Soviet Union, numerous newspaper articles made the claim that 
Finland was ‘war-weary’. The Finnish government felt compelled to inform 
the Germans publicly that such speculations were groundless. The minister of 
commerce and chairman of the Social Democratic Party, Vainé Tanner, made 
it clear in a speech in Vaasa on 14 September 1941 that Finland was deter- 
mined to continue the war.® Tanner also revealed that the Finnish govern- 
ment preferred not to be forced into a public discussion of the country’s war 
aims at present. He stressed: 


Finland is still the same democratic, freedom-loving people, defending its indepen- 
dence, that it was during the Winter War . . . lf events have made us loyal brothers-in- 
arms with Germany, there is still no dowbt that our war is with Russia and Russia alone. 
We have no part in the current war between the great powers, and we have no desire 
to be drawn into the competition of the great powers... For us this is no more than 
a defensive war to create secure borders and a durable peace for ourselves. 


Tanner was realistic enough to acknowledge that no one could say ‘where the 
war will end and where anything at all will end’. Significantly, however, he also 
felt bound to make concessions to the triumphalist mood by responding to the 
demand for territorial conquest. He therefore argued that the recovery of the 
former Finnish lands had achieved Finland’s war aims ‘to a certain extent’ 
only; by crossing the former border of 1913, Finland had done no more than 
‘regain the extra interest belonging to it’. It seems unlikely that this ‘interest’ 
was intended to be returned voluntarily to the Soviet Union at a later date. As 
the Finnish Social Democrats were unwilling to associate themselves publicly 


4 See e.g. the speech by the president of the Finnish parliament, Vainé Hakkila, on 20 July 
1941, in war diary of Naval Attaché Helsingfors, vol. ii, 20 and 21 July 1941, BA-MA PG 48779- 
84. 
"Ss Heinrichs, Mannerhetmgestalten, ii. 279ff., and Jagerskiéld, Marskalken av Finland, 112 ff, 
who does not see it as announcing a programme of political annexation. See also Lundin, Finland, 
127, 285. 

uo See Bliicher, Gesandrer, 249. 

7 See the observation im war diary of Naval Attaché Helsingfors, vol. ii, 24 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
PG 48779-84. 

3 Speech by the chairman of the Finnish Social Democrats and Finnish Minister of Trade 
Tanner in Vaasa, 19 Sept. 1941, in Monatshefte flr austudrtige Politik, 8 (1941), 10867-72 (also for 
the following quotations); on the German assessment of the speech see ibid. 851-2, and telegram 
No. 953; Minister von Bliicher to foreign ministry, 15 Sept. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Finnland, vol. 
ii; also FRUS (1941), 1. 6687. 
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with proposals for conquest, the ‘Greater Finland’ plans did not become a 
programme supported by all the political parties. Nevertheless, they acquired 
a quasi-official character in September and October 1941, when President Ryti 
told Berlin that the line Neva-Lake Ladoga-Svit-Lake Onega—-White Sea 
‘with glacis’ would become the Finnish border. The Finns also demanded the 
‘disappearance’ of Lenirigrad as a great industrial city.7 These territorial 
demands involved not only “White Sea Karelia’ or ‘Far Karelia’ situated 
beyond east Karelia, ‘but also the Kola peninsula’.”° Additionally, the Finnish 
government hoped that Germany would annex the region round Archangel 
and the northern Dvina to the east as a ‘forest.colonial area’, since it would be 
better for Finland not to border on Russia in future.?” 

Berlin agreed to these plans, except for the claim to the Kola peninsula. 
Hitler, who intended to seize this area for Germany, had already made 
Gauleiter Terboven responsible for its exploitation.*? It was clear that am- 
bitious Finnish schemes would tie the country more closely to Germany. 
Moreover, political war aims of this kind would turn the war between Finland 
and the Soviet Union into a life-and-death struggle for both sides, a develop- 
ment which Field Marshal Mannerheim had previously tried to avoid. Finnish 
commitment to an expansionist programme ruled out a political sofution in 
the form of a separate peace between Finland and the Soviet Union. Hitler 
was willing ‘to be generous [to Helsinki] in regard to territorial questions’. 
However, he wanted to discuss the ‘special case’ of the Kola peninsula with a 
Finnish plenipotentiary.** Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop was especially 
pleased that Finnish demands ‘now also extend to former Russian territory’.?™ 
By making extensive plans for the conquest of territory, and demanding a 
border ‘that guarantees its people security against a new Russian attack for 
generations to come’,?** the Finns were close to adopting German notions of 
conquest. Not surprisingly, plans were made for the resettlement of several 


9 DGFP p xiii, Nos. 301, 4306. See also ‘Memorandum of report Leningrad’, OK W/WFSvAbt. 
L, 21 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. §78: ‘Finns have unofficially declared they would like to have 
Neva as national border, but Leningrad must go’; and IMT vii. 183: ‘Finland has also declared 
clearly that she is not interested in the further existence of the city in the immediate vicinity of her 
new boundary.” See also the statement in Engel, Heeresadjurant bei Hitler, 113. This is denied by 
Mannerheim, Memoirs, 427-8, and Jagerskidld, Marskatken av Finland, 153. 

 DGFP vb xiii, No. 301 (11 Sept. 194) (also for the following). On the attitude of Finnish 
military circles and their desire in ail circumstances to go beyond the old border in making 
territorial claims see Talvela, Muistelmaz, ii, 124. 

3) DGFP b xiii, No. 436, pp. 719-20. 

22 See ‘Bormann minute’ on the discussions of 16 July 1941, No. 221-L, IMT xxxviii. 90-2. In 
Aug. 1941 a staff of the war economy and armaments deparunent had already been set up in 
Rovaniemi (later in Helsinki) under Commander Bartholdi to deal with ‘war-economy needs on 
the Kola peninsula for Gen. ‘Thomas or State Secretary Kémmer (Economic Operations Staff 
East)’; see letter, diary, No. 215g to foreign ministry, 13 Aug. 1941, PA, Bonn, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, 
correspondence, vol. ii, and T No. 326g, 2 Dec. 1941, ibid., vol. iii. 

23 Hewel’s diary entry of 13 Sept. 1941, DGFP ob xiii, No. 301 n. 3. 

24 Thid. xiii, No. 331. 

25 Thus the declaration by Minister Tanner during his visit to Berlin in Oct. 1941; see 
Monatshefte fiir auswartige Politik, 8 (1941), 852. 
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million people of related origin from other parts of Russia in the ‘settlement 
area’ of ‘Western culture’ in east and White Sea Karelia and the region round 
Archangel. The Finns also showed an interest in the ethnically related 
populations of occupied Estonia and Ingermanland, and in the political future 
of these regions.” Significantly, Finnish propaganda now began to claim that 
the Finnish people had Nordic racial characteristics. This literature demanded 
the extension of living-space through the acquisition of Finland’s ‘natural 
eastern marches’ with the Kola peninsula and east and White Sea arelis, plus 
the ‘removal of the Russians setded there’.?77 

After November 1941 military developments produced a more sober Finn- 
ish assessment both of the prospects for victory and of appropriate political 
objectives.?"3 In these circumstances it was Hitler, on the occasion of Witting’s 
signing of the anti-Comintern pact in Berlin on 25 November 1941, who spoke 
of Finland’s desire for territorial conquests as far as the White Sea. He was 
now prepared to give the Kola peninsula to Finland. Hitler emphasized that 
Finland’s resolution of its problems with the Soviet Union must be of ‘truly 
historical dimensions’.*#? Expansionist war aims of this kind, however, far 
exceeded anything the Finns could hope to justify as a ‘guarantee of territorial 
security’ against the Soviet Union.2 

On 6 December 1941 Finland unilaterally nullified the Peace of Moscow 
and proclaimed the reincorporation of the reconquered regions of Karelia, 
Salla, and Hanko.3' Simultaneously, the British government declared war on 
Finland in response to pressure from the Soviet Union. The British view that 
Finland was supporting Hitler’s policy was also shared by the Dominions and 
the United States. It became obvious that Helsinki could not completely 
separate itself from German conduct of the war, nor wage a national struggle 
independent of the European conflict as a whole and without regard for the 


26 See telegram No. 1045, Bliicher to foreign ministry, 2 Oct. 1941, telegram Pol.V 4340 to 
German Minister, Helsinki, Oct. rgg1, and memorandum State Secretary von Weizsicker No. 
743, 10 Nov. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S., Finniand, vol. iii; also telegram No. 45, Ribbentrop to German 
Minister Helsinki, 21 Jan. 1942, ibid., vol. iv, and memorandum State Secretary von Weizsacker 
No. 739, 10 Nov. 1941, ibid., Handakten Ritter, RuSland (No. 29); and Blicher, Gesandter, 272. 

7 Auer et al, Finnlands Lebensraum, 36; Jaakkola, Ostfrage Finnlands, 67 ff., 77- 

2% See the report on Finnish ‘doubts about the economic profitability of east Karelian territo- 
Mes’, in war diary Nava! Attaché Helsingfors, vol. ii, 13 Nov. 1941, BA-MA PG 48779-84. 

79 DGFP D xiii, No. 507; also Staatsmanner, i. 638-47. 

* Regarding the conflict between the limited goal of a guarantee of territorial security and the 
political war aim of the conquest of a new ‘settlement area’, see the speech in parliament by 
Premier Rangell on 29 Nov. 1941, quoted in telegram No. 1418, Bliicher to foreign ministry, 30 
Nov. 1944, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, vol. iv, and papers of Gen. Erfurth, diary, i. 267-8, BA-MA 
WN 2599/1. The striving for territorial expansion out of ‘national-romantic motives’ is also reported 
by Polvinen, Finland i stormaktspolitiken, 49. 

‘M Qn the correspondence between Churchill and Mannerheim, and the British ultimatum to 
Helsinki on 27 Nov. 1941 as a result of Soviet pressure, see PRO, Premier 3/170/1: Prime 
Minister’s Personal Telegram to FM Mannerheim No. T 892, 28-9 Nov. 1941, and Mannerheim 
10 Prime Minister Churchill, No. T 920, 2 Dec. 1941 (contact was via the US legation); also 
JagerskiGld, Marskatken av Finland, 211-12; Polvinen, Finland i stormaktspolitiken, 80ff; 
Mannerheim, Menioirs, 435-8; DGFP po xiii, Nos. 533, 540; FRUS (1941), i. 85, 113 ff. 
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policy of the Third Reich. Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 
1941, and Hitter’s declaration of war on the United States four days later, led 
the Finns to fear that the Americans would follow the British example, 
inevitably drawing Finland into the global conflict between the great powers. 
The Finns therefore began to respond to political reactions in Washington. 
From the beginning of 1942 these new considerations undoubtedly had a 
major effect on the military operations of the Finnish army against the 
Murmansk railway; the Finns had no wish to give the United States grounds 
for a deterioration in political relations. 

At the turn of 1941-2 Berlin and Helsinki had still failed to reach clear 
agreement on the political objectives of the war against the Soviet Union. 
Their tong-term ideas regarding the Soviet Union coincided only to a limited 
extent. The two countries differed fundamentally about aims and objectives. 
There was no unity of political interest which might have encouraged military 
co-operation and fed to the creation of a genuine wartime coalition.?3? On one 
hand, its determination to sustain the theory of a ‘separate war’ made Helsinki 
anxious to avoid supporting many German political requests and demands, 
and to prevent a joint conduct of the war. On the other hand, Hitler’s desire 
for a free hand after the war made him unwilling to enter into political 
agreements or hold discussions about his war aims. In making such an analy- 
sis, the sheer megalomaniac extent of Hitler’s political goals must never be 
forgotten. According to a minute from Bormann dated 16 July 1941, these 
even included the ‘annexation of Finland as a federal state’ at some later 
date.333 Given these underlying attitudes, Hitler was not prepared to keep the 
Finns fully informed either of his political ideas for a New Order in the east or 
of his operational and strategic views. 

Genuine partnership was not the aim of German policy. This fact is also 
demonstrated by German economic plans for the extension of German- 
Finnish trade relations, and by the ideas of German firms regarding Finland. 
Owing to the serious decline in its industrial and agricultural production, 
Finland had become greatly dependent on Germany in the economic sphere 
and in the munitions sector. Even after the recovery of the former Karelian 
territories, economic resources were scarcely any greater than before the war 
because the region had been largely destroyed and there was no prospect of 
rapid reconstruction. Helsinki therefore hoped to obtain economic deliveries 
from the western territories of the Soviet Union which had been conquered by 
German troops.** The collapse of the Finnish economy in the second half of 


1 See also Hillgruber, ‘Einbau’, 681. On this aspect of a German-Finnish coalition see Holter, 
‘Probleme des deutsch-finnischen Koalitionskampfes’; Ueberschiar, ‘Guerre de coalition’, §§ ff., 
and id., ‘Koalitionskriegfihrung im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 374 ff. 

™3 See No. 221-L, IMT xxxviii. 86ff. 

m™ See OKW Az 3120 WiRtiAmUWiVle No. 12863/41g, “War-economy guidelines of the 
Finnish front No. t: The reincorporated old Finnish territories’, 9 Dec. 1941, BA-MA OK W/Abr. 

_ Wehrmachtpropaganda, RW 4/v, 325; and letter from the Finnish minister, Kivmaki, 26 Aug. 
1941, PA, Bitro St.S., Finnland, vol. itt. 
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1941 was avoided only by large-scale deliveries of German foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and military equipment.” Hitler and Goring themselves intervened 
to promise the Finnish government supplies of foodstuffs which could only be 
achieved ‘at the expense of the supply situation of the German people’.* A 
‘German War Economy Officer in Finland’ was appointed in mid-December 
1941 ‘to unify all the war-economic work of the German Wehrmacht that is 
necessary in Finland’, and to organize the extensive German deliveries to that 
country. This office also liaised with the war-economy and armaments office 
in Helsinki.237 Almost inevitably, Helsinki became vulnerable to German 
pressure in establishing its claim to hegemony and leadership in ‘reorganizing’ 
raw-material distribution in northern Europe. This process was also regarded 
as one of Germany’s ‘main points of economic penetration and political 
influence’,235 

Almost immediately, Berlin and IG-Farben repeated the demands for rights 
to the nickel-ore deposits at Petsamo that they had previously addressed to 
Moscow. During the German-Finnish economic discussions of October- 
November 1941 an attempt was made to persuade the Finns to expropriate the 
British-Canadian concession-holders in favour of a German-—Finnish society 
dominated by German fitms.*%? Following its entry into the war, the Finnish 
government had already taken over the custodianship of the concession 
through the Petsamo Nikkeli OY company, and had agreed to increase Ger- 
man supplies to 90 per cent of the development. However, the Finns refused 
to regulate the concession rights and conditions of ownership while hostilities 
jasted.7 For the time being, German plans could not be put into practice, 


us See e.g. Halder, Diaries, 1039 (13 July 1941). On Finland’s catastrophic economic position 
see the ‘special report on the Finnish armaments industry’ and the ‘memorandum of the Finnish 
ministry of national supply on the food situation’, in liaison officer Liaison Staff North No. §76/ 
4tg, situation report of 7 Nov. 1941 with appendices, BA-MA Wi/F 5.655. For Helsinki’s request 
for weapons and war equipment, and the discussions of the head of the Finnish war economy 
department, Gen, Grandell, with Gen. Thomas of the war economy and armaments department, 
see the notes in war diary WiRiiAmt ¢ Apr. 1941-31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/165, 166, On 
deliveries of foodstuffs see the discussions in the foreign ministry, memorandum HaPol 732gRs, 
1 Nov. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finland, vol. iii; also memorandum Schnurte, 18 Nov. 1941, ibid., 
vol. iv. 

° See Schnurre memorandum HaPol No. 7709/41g, 27 Nov. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Finnland, 
vol. iv. 

av ORW Az 11 WiRtAmpStab/VO No. 6560/41g on the establishment of a department of the 
‘German war-economy officer in Finland’ (WO Finland), 19 Dec. 1941, PA Dt. Ges. Helsinki, 
Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. iv, and Auswartiges Amt Pol I M (Att) 491g, 22 Jan. 1942, ibid. See 
also ‘The war-economy officer and his tasks, based on the example of Finland’, BA-MA Wil F 
5.2294, Commander Henry Koch became WO Finland. 

8 Richholz, ‘Expansionsrichtung Nordeuropa’, £8. 

29 On the negotiations over the nickel agreement at Petsamo see report of the liaison officer to 
the Reich ministry of economic affairs, 15 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 45/15; letter of IG Farben, 5 
Sept. 1941, PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. ii; DGFP 0 xiii, No. 429. Also 
Krosby, Petsamo Dispute, 186 ff, 197 ff; Jager, Wirtschafiliche Abhangigkett, 230-1; and Ueberschar, 
Hitler und Finntand, 315. 

2 See DGFP p xiii, No. 460; Blicher, Gesandrer, 258, and BA-MA RW 45/16 (report of 26 Feb. 
1942). The opposition stemmed largely from the attitude of Minister of Trade Tanner: see letter 
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In view of Berlin’s plans for hegemony, the prospects for genuine coalition 
with the Third Reich, or for co-determination on the part of its allies or co- 
belligerents, were non-existent. This was true on economic and commercial as 
well as political grounds. Close military and political co-operation was out of 
the question. It was made impossible by Hitler’s leadership claims, as well as 
his desire to take sole responsibility for the war in the east in order to fulfil ‘his’ 
mission." Even after the entry of Finland into the war, Hitler was not 
interested in forging a stable and enduring politicat alliance as the foundation 
for long-term trusting co-operation. It was hoped that the difficulty of co- 
ordinating such different political ideas could be overcome by the achievement 
of a ‘blitzkrieg’ victory. In consequence, the two states’ conduct of the war 
against the Soviet Union was based on a momentary understanding between 
their political leaders, and on occasional military discussions at high-com- 
mand level and among local commanders. Unified leadership was lacking, a 
situation which was partly responsible for the inadequacies of the war waged 
by Berlin and Helsinki. In the last analysis, there was only a limited com- 
munity of interest in the German—Finish ‘brotherhood-in-arms’, to use Hel- 
sinki’s description of the war against the Soviet Union.*3 This community of 
interest was based on a common anti-Soviet attitude, and on a struggle which 
was fought simultaneously but independently in both military and political 
terms. It was not the result of any military or political interests uniting Berlin 
and Helsinki in the pursuit of identical objectives. To this extent, the basis of 
the common struggle against the Soviet Union was a loose political relation- 
ship held together largely by the common enemy. In consequence, the war 
waged by Germany and Finland in the northernmost theatre is a paradigm for 
the entire conduct of the Second World War by the Axis powers and the 
governments which were allied with or friendly to them. 


4. THE ATTITUDE OF SWEDEN FOLLOWING THE GERMAN INVASION 
OF THE Sovitt UNION 


After the launching of Operation Barbarossa, Berlin expected Sweden to 
support the German war effort against the Soviet Union, in line with the 
declarations of intent made at the end of June 1941. However, these hopes for 
active participation in the ‘anti-Bolshevik crusade’ against Moscow were 
quickly disappointed. By the end of the year the Germans had been forced into 
amore sober assessment. As a Baltic state, Sweden naturally followed German 


of Wehrmacht commander in Norway, Col.-Gen. von Falkenhorst, to FM Keitel, 6 Nov. 1941, 
PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. iit, and telegram No. 1285, German legation 
Helsinki to foreign ministry, 10 Novy. 1941, ibid., Buro St.S., Finnland, vol. iii. 

mt See Hillgruber, Strategie, 484. 


12 On this issue see Ueberschar, “Guerre de coalition’, goff., and id., ‘Koalitionskriegfihrung 
im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 380ff. 


4 Blacher, Gesandter, 246. 
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intentions and political measures in east central Europe with great interest. 
This attention was even more essential after the outbreak of war, when 
Sweden assumed the role of Poland’s diplomatic protecting power in Berlin; 
in the summer of 1947 it took on the same role for the Soviet Union.*# 

It was in this capacity that on 19 July 1941 Stockholm informed the German 
foreign ministry of the Soviet offer to apply the regulations of the Hague Land 
Warfare Convention of 1907 ‘on condition of reciprocity’ in dealing with each 
other’s prisoners of war.* This note undoubtedly occasioned considerable 
irritation and insecurity on the German side. Until then the Soviet Union had 
not been party to the Geneva convention of 1929 regarding prisoners of war; 
there was also some doubt whether, as the successor to the Tsarist state, it had 
regarded itself as committed to the less detailed agreements of the Hague 
Land Warfare Convention. In its message via the Swedes Moscow was an- 
nouncing its recognition of the simple rules of the Land Warfare Convention 
and attempting to force the hand of the German government. However, Hitler 
and the Wehrmacht High Command were not interested in any agreement. 
The issuing of Hitler’s ‘criminal orders’ had already created situations wholly 
incompatible with these regulations. Moreover, in those first weeks after the 
outbreak of war Hitler’s attitude was based on a certainty of victory and the 
desire for a free hand to achieve his racial and ideological objectives in the east. 
In September 1941 he decided ‘that no Jegal agreement may be reached with 
the Soviet Union on the question of the treatment of prisoners of war’. Hitler 
even intervened personally to stiffen the German reply to the Swedish govern- 
ment, making it virtually impossible for the Soviet government to use this 
method for further initiatives. His over-confident assessment of the German 
position appears to have led him to squander an opportunity which had been 
created with Swedish help, and which offered ‘the most important and prom- 
ising chance to base the treatment of each other’s prisoners on the principles 
of humanity’. 

It was very difficult for Sweden, as protecting power for the Soviet Union, 
to participate either covertiy or indirectly in Germany’s self-proclaimed 
struggle of European culture against ‘Bolshevik barbarism’. In the first weeks 


4 Akerrén, ‘Schweden als Schutazmacht’. 

5 On this subject see the study by Streit, Ketne Kameraden, 224 ff., and Streim, Die Behandlung 
sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 33-4; also the documents from military sources in BA-MA RW sv. 
506 and 6/v. 279 (also for the following quotations). On the other hand, Roschmann, Gutachten, 
3-4, is not to the point. In view of the published documents in DGFF p xiii, Nos. 173, 389 
(also ADAP £ i, No. 51: Ribbentrop memorandum for Hitler, 22 Dec. 1941), attempts have been 
made (as in this volume, sect. I].11.3 at n. 31 (Hoffmann)) to cast doubt on Streit’s arguments 
and documentary evidence by arguing that they are not wholly in accordance with the faets and 
are the result of misinterpretation and a denial of actual events. As regards Hitter’s basie attitude, 
and his fear that an agreement with the USSR might create the impression on the eastern front 
that German prisoners would be treated according to the convention by the Russians, while 
the list of names which the Germans would have to hand over to the Soviet government would 
enable it to discover ‘that not all Russian soldiers fallen into German hands are alive’, see ADAP 
Ei, No. 106. 
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after the attack on the USSR the early successes of the Wehrmacht led the 
Germans to expect a swift victory. Their hopes for Swedish accommodation 
were Correspondingly great. For example, Berlin expected Stockholm to pro- 
vide the Germans with detailed intelligence information through the Swedish 
legation in Moscow. These optimistic expectations were soon modified, how- 
ever. In July 1941 it became clear that there was no chance of Sweden joining 
the Tripartite Pact. Ribbentrop also regarded the creation of a special bilateral 
alliance as out of the question.** In consequence, he noted, ‘we shall ignore 
her in the future’,747 

Nevertheless, in June 1941 military circles round the Swedish commander- 
in-chief, General Thérnell, did provide some arguments in favour of action to 
support Germany in its struggle with the Soviet Union. Admittedly, the action 
under consideration was relatively minor, involving the occupation of the 
Finnish Aland islands by Swedish troops, for example. This would offer 
indirect support to Germany and make the task of the German navy in the 
Baltic easier. Such attitudes were strengthened after Finland entered the war 
on the German side. A sense of solidarity with Finland made the defeat of the 
Soviet Union and of Communism appear very desirable, particularly as it 
would result in a shift of the Finnish-Soviet border to the east, further from 
the border with Sweden. These circles also believed that Sweden would be 
treated with greater respect in the subsequent peace negotiations if it had 
participated actively in the victory over the Soviet Union, and that it might 
then have a part to play in the reorganization of Europe by the Third Reich. 

However, the official view of the Swedish government differed from that 
being discussed in pro-German military circles. The government’s primary 
interest lay in ending its commercial and political isolation in the Baltic. From 
July 1941, with the permission of Berlin and London, Sweden resumed its 
maritime trade between Gdteborg and abroad, which had been halted in 
March of that year.4* The ‘Gdteborg wade’ was subjected to British and 
German control in each country’s areas of naval operations. Nevertheless, its 
resumption was significant as a symbol of Swedish attempts to preserve free 
foreign trade. Virtually as a quid pro quo, the Third Reich expected the 
Swedes to agree to the transit of another German division through Swedish 
territory (6th Mountain Division, envisaged as reinforcement for the Arctic 
Front). However, Stockholm tumed down this request on 1 August 1941. On 
the other hand, transports of material to Norway and Finland, and the 
overflying of Swedish territory for German hospital and courier aircraft, con- 
tinued as they had before the war in the east. These were restricted only by the 
limitations of Swedish capacity. 


46 See DGFP pb xtii, Nos. 77, 79; Halder, Diaries, 1020 (9 July 1941); Carlgren, Svensk 
utrikespolitth, 315; also Wilhelmus, ‘Bezichungen zwischen dem faschistischen Deutschland und 
Schweden’, 687-99. 


ut Halder, Diaries, 1076 (26 July 1941). 
u® See DGFP b xin, No. 91; also Rockberger, Gareborgstrafiken. 
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At the begining of November and again in mid-December, however, Stock- 
holm refused to accept Wehrmacht troop requests exceeding the level pre- 
viously agreed. In this case, the Swedish government under Premier Hansson 
referred to the country’s policy of strict neutrality and to the availability of 
other options—sea routes, land routes through Finland, and the use of Swed- 
ish territorial waters along the Baltic coast to the north.2° At the end of 
February Minister Schnurre, special emissary of the German foreign ministry, 
reported that Stockholm was still adhering ‘stubbomly and rigidly’ to this 
position.*5° 

German bitterness at the various refusals was intensified by increasing 
dissatisfaction with the general attitude of Sweden. In particular, its co- 
operation with ‘the struggle of Europe against Bolshevism’ was regarded as 
inadequate.*5' In the first weeks after the launching of Operation Barbarossa, 
circles within the Swedish army had viewed the destruction of Bolshevism in 
Russia as highly desirable not only for military and foreign-policy reasons, but 
also because of its effect on internal conflicts with the Swedish Communists. 
In general, these elements hoped that the removal of the Soviet Union from 
the Baltic Sea area would have positive effects on domestic affairs within 
Sweden. On several occasions the leadership of the Swedish forces supported 
demands for a ban on Communist activity and for effective government 
measures against Communism in Sweden. They were even prepared to accept 
a deterioration in relations with the Western powers, if favourable and positive 
relations with a victorious Germany and Finland could be attained. However, 
this initial enthusiasm for the German ‘struggle against Bolshevism’ had 
‘completely subsided’ by the middle of August; by this stage the Swedish press 
was openly reporting the ‘purely imperialistic pians of Hitier’.*5* This encour- 
aged the general line of the Swedish government to ‘keep all possibilities 
open’,”*? and to stay out of the conflict. Berlin reproached the Swedish govern- 
ment for continuing to tolerate the actions of the Communist Party and 
refusing to ban it.*5¢ In addition, Berlin had not been able to persuade Sweden 
to join the anti-Comintern pact with Finland and Denmark in November 
1941. King Gustav V Adolf’s confidential message to Hitler on 28 October 


49 Telegram No. 746, Ribbentrop to German legation Helsinki, 29 July 1941, No. 745, Ritter 
to German legation Stockholm, 29 July 1941, both in PA, Biro 5t.S., Schweden, vol. ii; telegram 
No. 782, Ribbentrop to German legation Stockholm, 3 Aug. 1941, ibid., vol. iii; DGFP p xiii, Nos. 
172, 176, 178; memorandum from Swedish ‘Royal Ministry of the Exterior’, 4 Nov. 1941, BA-MA 
Wil E 3.30b. See also Gruchmann, ‘Schweden’, 603; Wilhelmus, ‘Schweden und das 
faschistische Deutschland’, 804. 

3” Telegram No. 395, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 19 Feb. 1942, and No. 
453, 24 Feb. 1942, both in PA, Bure St.S., Schweden, vol. iii. 

4st See telegram No. 782, Ribbentrop to German legation Stockholm, 3 Apr. 1941, ibid. 

35: Report of liaison officer war economy and armaments department Stockholm, Col. Drews, 
No. 691/47 Mil,Att.: assessment of public mood in Sweden, 14 Aug. 1941, BA-MA W/E 3.30b; 
on the attitude of the Swedish press see also Marandi, Med grannens dgon. 

231 Halder, Diaries, 1222 (10 Sept. 1941). 

ut See ADAP = i, No. 151. 
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1941, congratulating him on the triumphs of the Wehrmacht and thanking him 
for averting the danger of Bolshevism in Europe, was scant consolation.255 In 
his reply of 7 December 1941 Hitler referred to the anti-German sentiments 
of certain circles in Sweden and demanded greater interest in the ‘unique 
historic action’ being undertaken by Germany.** Nevertheless, Sweden re- 
jected new demands from Berlin in December. 

At the outset, the Germans had hoped that Sweden might serve as a ‘war- 
ecoriomy reservoir’ and a ‘supply hinterland for the Finnish theatre of war’ 5? 
In reality, Swedish support for Germany and Finland in their conduct of war 
in the far north fell far below the economic and financial expectations of 
Berlin. The Swedish government did approve deliveries of supplies for the 
German troops in Finland and Norway; however, despite repeated German 
requests it refused to sell larger amounts of urgently needed winter equipment 
to German formations deployed in northern Finland.* After Sweden had 
delivered 500 lorries to Finland in July 1941, both the Finnish and German 
sides made further requests for the delivery of lorries and personnel-carriers, 
hutments, and tents in September. Stockholm granted these requests only in 
part, as a ‘once and for all’ measure, by offering to sell another 800 motor- 
vehicles, without rubber tyres, against extra deliveries of nickel from Petsamo. 
The Stockholm government cleverly justified its decision by pointing out that 
German deliveries of coal and coke had been incomplete, and that Sweden 
therefore needed adequate means of transport to guarantee fuel supplies in the 
form of increased domestic deliveries of wood.*© Berlin was unable to refute 
this argument, in view of the fact that it had broken its agreement on coal 
exports. Finnish requests for credit, war material, and foodstuffs were gen- 
erally treated more sympathetically by the Swedes. However, even these were 
fulfilled only if they evoked no protests from and commercial difficulties with 
Britain." 

Tension in German-Swedish relations was also created by the rivalry be- 
tween Berlin and London over the Norwegian merchant ships which had been 
impounded in the Swedish port of Gédteborg. Initially the Swedes had pro- 
posed to deliver these to England according to the demands of the Norwegian 

35 DGFP p xiii, No. 430. 

28 Ibid., Nos. 554, 574. 


337 Memorandum of 17 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 45/15; Wittmann, ‘Deutsch-schwedische 
Wirtschaftsbeziehungen’, 210-11, 217-18. 

7® Report on the Swedish economy in Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/l E 3.30b. On the Swedish 
deliveries see memorandum of the Swedish government, 18 Nov. 1941, DGFP p xiii, No. 530, and 
the ‘confidential memorandum’ of 20 Jan. 1942, copy of translation, Pol.V1 5209g, PA, Ha.Pol., 
Handakten Wiehl, Schweden, vol. vi. 

29 See DGFP v xiii, No. 418, and telegram No. 1956, German legation Stockholm to foreign 
Ministry, 20 Nov. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Schweden, vol. iii. 

20 See telegrams Nos. 1541, 1558, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 25 and 26 
Sept. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Schweden, vol. iti. 

*™ See telegram No. 961 to foreign ministry, 16 July 1941, PA, Biro $t.S., Schweden, vol. ii, 
and report of liaison officer, Col. Drews, at the German legation Stockholm to OKWAViRGAmt: 
Swedish deliveries for Finland, 11 Sept. 1941, BA-MA WY/E 3.30b. 
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government-in~exile in London. However, on 26 September 1941 Ribbentrop 
told the Swedish chargé d'affaires in Berlin that Sweden would be committing 
‘an unfriendly act’ towards Germany if it allowed a single Norwegian ship to 
leave Géteborg.** During his conversation with the Swedish diplomat 
the German foreign minister complained bitterly about the Swedish attitude 
during the ‘gigantic struggle’ against Bolshevism. Ribbentrop also criticized 
the refusal of the Swedish government to allow Swedish volunteers to take 
part in the war against the Soviet Union on the German side. (They were 
permitted only to serve as volunteers in the Finnish Army.*%) Instead of active 
participation in the struggle, the Swedes were offering only ‘ever new instances 
of unfriendliness and insults’, On several occasions the foreign minister 
expressed his regret that Sweden ‘had excluded herself from co-operation in 
the battle against Bolshevism’. As regards the release of the Norwegian ships, 
the country was taking a position ‘which not only did not help Germany and 
her allies, but practically amounted to a stab in the back’. His words had the 
desired effect. Though the Swedish government strongly repudiated 
Ribbentrop’s criticism, it then decided—despite angry protests from 
London—to detain the Norwegian merchant ships in Goteborg for the time 
being. 

For the Swedish government, the nature of German occupation policy in 
Norway was also a crucial factor in determining its approach to Berlin, The 
Swedish foreign minister, Ginther, repeatedly emphasized in parliament that 
Sweden took a special interest in political developments there. The Swedish 
government publicly opposed any permanent German occupation of Norway. 
On 29 October 1941 Gtinther made an important declaration on his country’s 
foreign policy: Sweden, he noted, ‘could not remotely contemplate a future of 
the north which does not involve this region regaining its freedom in its 
entirety’.*5 Swedish declarations about German occupation measures in 
Norway eventually led to considerable ill feeling in Berlin. In May 1942 
Ribbentrop instructed the German legation in Stockholm ‘from now on, to 
ignore any communications from the Swedish side relating to the situation and 
events in Norway’. The German foreign minister angrily denied that the 


1 On the German position see DGFP p xiii, Nos. 335, 364; for the following quotation see No. 
364, Ou Swedish readiness to Jet the Norwegian ships put to sea see telegram No. 1486, German 
fegation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 20 Sept. 1941, PA, Biro 5t.S., Schweden, vol. iii, also 
Rockberger, Goteborgstrafiken. 

*1 On the issue of the participation of Swedish volunteers in the war in the cast see sect. 
Ik.v.3, 

4 Memorandum of State Secretary, St.5. No. 673, 7 Oct. 1941, PA, Ha.Pol., Handakten 
Wiehl, Schweden, vol. vi. 


*3 Telegram No. 1818, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 29 Oct. 1941, PA, Biro | 


§:.5., Schweden, vol. iii. 

* Telegram No. §86, special train Ribbentrop to German Iegation Stockholm, 27 May 1942, 
ibid., vol. iv (also for the following). On the contacts of the Swedish government with the 
Norwegian government-in-exile see the published documents Handlingar: fragor t samband med 
norska regeringens 1940-1943. 
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Swedish government had any ‘active right’ to ‘make Norwegian affairs the 
subject of communications to the German legation’. 

Sweden remained an important trading partner of the Third Reich. During 
German-Swedish economic negotiations in Sepember 1941, the German 
foreign ministry’s trade department reported that economic relations with 
Sweden had developed ‘satisfactorily’. In comparison with the period before 
the war, Sweden had ‘maintained increased deliveries to Germany’, even 
though Germany had ‘delivered only part’ of the coal supplies it was due to 
provide in both 1940 and 1941.*7 In particular, the Germans considered that 
deliveries of timber and iron ore were being maintained ‘at a very significant 
level’. Sweden was also forced to make commercial concessions to Germany 
in the second half of 1941, reflecting the fact that the country had become 
commercially dependent on the Third Reich after its invasion of the Soviet 
Union and Swedish isolation on the Baltic. In December 1941 Sweden joined 
the German-—Scandinavian ‘forestry agreernent’ alongside Denmark and Fin- 
land and was forced to adapt to German economic plans for forestry and 
timber.2% On 19 December 1941 the existing German—Swedish economic 
agreements were renewed for 1942. Owing Jargely to German difficulties over 
deliveries and payment, and to rising Wehrmacht transport costs, Germany 
had become increasingly indebted to Sweden by the end of 1941. The conse- 
quence was a gradual decline in Swedish deliveries of iron ore to Germany. In 
order to guarantee the export of iron ore at its previous levels, Stockholm 
therefore granted a bigger state export credit for deliveries to Germany as part 
of the new economic agreement. An attempt was made to settle the balance of 
payment and trade by arranging new Swedish purchases of war equipment in 
Germany. Berlin also wanted German firms to gain a decisive influence over 
Swedish companies by means of the export of capital or supply contracts. 
These last plans, however, could not be fully implemented.?” 

The Germans, convinced that Britain would be eliminated from the Conti- 
nent after the defeat of the Soviet Union, also revived general ideas for the 
‘economic reorganization of Europe’ at this time. Following the German 
attack on the USSR, these plans included schemes for the incorporation of 
northern Europe in the new economic order. The German foreign ministry 
informed the Swedish legation in Berlin that it expected Swedish participation 
in the ‘work of reconstruction in the east’.?7' It is important to remember the 


*7 Memorandum of the trade department, 18 Sept. 1941, PA Ha.Pol., Handakten Wiehl, 
Schweden, vol. vi (also for the following). 

2 See Wittmann, Schwedens Wirtschafisbeziehungen, 227; Wilhclmus, ‘Schwedisches Echo’, 
44ff. 
9 See ADAP £ i, No. i1. Also Wittmann, ‘Deutsch-schwedische Wirtschaftsbeziehungen’, 
212; Withelmus, ‘Die Bedeutung des schwedischen Eisenerzes’, 44-5. 

2” On individual cases of Germans exerting influence see Ejichholtz, ‘Expansionsrichtung 
Nordeuropa’, 23. 

2” See Lutzhof, ‘Schwedische Reaktionen’, 74-§. On German plans for the participation of 
other states in the economic exploitation of the occupied territories of the USSR see also 
Eichholtz, ‘European Greater Economic Sphere’. 
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constraints on the states of northern Europe at this time. As regards their own 
future trade with Germany, they had to assume that in future Germany would 
satisfy many of her economic needs from the conquered territories of the 
USSR rather than from them. There was clearly some justification for their 
fears. In one of his ‘table talks’ at the end of 1941 Hitler remarked that he 
intended to supply Europe with iron from the conquered eastern territories. 
He added: ‘If one day Sweden declines to supply any more iron, that’s all 
right. We'll get it from Russia.’*? 

Apart from the ease and rapidity of their adjustment, it is therefore scarcely 
surprising that Swedish industrial and agricultural circles showed great 
interest in German ideas for the participation of the north European economy 
in the exploitation of the economic potential of the occupied eastern territo- 
ries. These schemes appeared almost as a replacement for the expected shift of 
trade policy from central Europe to the east. In autumn 1941 the foreign 
ministry and Reich ministry for economic affairs held their first discussions 
about the participation and involvement of other states in the proposed 
economic development of the occupied Soviet territories. At this stage the 
governments of several allied, friendly, and neutral countries had expressed an 
interest in German plans. Sweden was one of the governments to make an 
enquiry. It had expressed an interest in ‘obtaining raw materials from the 
eastern tetritories by supplying industrial products’;?? in addition, it showed 
‘direct interest in an active co-operation in the solution of economic tasks in 
the new eastern territories, for example by taking over businesses, obtaining 
concessions, and also by settlement’. 

On 21 November 1941 a discussion was held in the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs ‘on the participation of foreign countries in the economic 
development of the eastern territories’. Here the representatives of the various 
German authorities concluded ‘that the development of the eastern territories 
is not a purely German matter but a European affair, Europe should therefore 
be engaged in the eastern territories’.?* Such an involvement of other states 
was to be recommended on principle, since Germany ‘alone [could] not, in 
the near future, supply the necessary workforce and investments for the 
economic utilization of the occupied territories’.75 In addition, the native 
population was ‘in part unsuited, in part unwanted’ for the task. 

Despite this apparent willingness to co-operate with other states, there was 
no change to the principle of undiminished German economic dominance in 

7 Hitler, Monologe, 59 (19-20 Aug. 1941). 

71 Minute V.Ld. 9777/41: Participation of foreign countries in the economic development of 
the eastern territory, 24 Nov. 1941, BA R2/30025 (also for the following), 

™ Minute on today’s discussion in the Reich ministry of economic affairs on the participation 
of foreign countries in the economic development of the eastern ternitory, No. 30§7a/41g., 21 Nov. 
1941 (signed Dr Worbs), ibid. 

73 On the discussion in the ministry of economic affairs on 21 Nov. 1941 see also the 
memorandum in PA, Pol.Abt. XII, No, 17: Allgemeine Akte betr. Lage in den besetzten 


Ostgebieten [situation in the occupied eastern territories] (also for the following), see also 
Groehler and Schumann, ‘Bundnisbeziehungen’, 636ff. 
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these territories. German interests were not to be damaged under any circum- 
stances. Various possibilities for the involvement of other states were con- 
sidered: (1) conclusion of merchandise compensation agreements with the 
interested states; (2) involvement of individual foreigners as managers and 
workers in specific branches of the economy and industry; (3) granting of 
economic concessions to' foreign graups of firms; and (4) settlement of 
foreigners in the occupied Soviet territories. The ‘guiding’ economic-political 
objective in the occupied territories was ‘in the first instance, to gain agricul- 
tural surpluses and obtain sources of raw materials’.?* The German ministries 
and departments saw ‘no room’ for a further “policy of construction’ in the 
industrial sphere, similar to that in western Europe. 

Sweden was among the countries regarded by Berlin as most suitable for 
this task. This was made clear by a ‘inemorandum on the curtent state of 
preparations to involve the European states in the economic development of 
the occupied Russian territories’, produced by the trade department of the 
foreign ministry on 23 November 1941.*77 It indicated that Berlin was particu- 
larly interested in Swedish co-operation in the reconstruction of the Soviet 
ferrous industry, in the expansion of water power and electricity, and in 
forestry and agriculture. However, Swedish requests for the return of former 
possessions, and particularly of former investments in the Baltic States, were 
rejected. 

The Swedes evaded demands for direct participation in the ‘Germanization 
of the east’ planned by Berlin. None the less, in February 1942 the German 
special emissary, Schnutre, continued to discuss ‘the new agrarian order 
created by Germany in the Ukraine’ with members of the Swedish govern- 
ment. These discussions reveal that the Swedes were showing considerable 
interest in such proposals and plans for participation.’ Significantly, the 
ministry for the east under Rosenberg advocated an immediate transformation 
of Swedish interest in this economic branch into an active ‘Swedish co- 
operation in the exploitation of the occupied eastern territories’. Yet this was 
astep which the Swedish government had no desire to take in the spring of 
1942, when there was considerable friction and even a deterioration in rela- 
tions between Stockholm and Berlin over the Swedish refusal to make addi- 
tional military concessions. Besides, after the entry of the United States into 
the war and the failure of the German ‘blitzkrieg’ strategy in the fighting near 
Moscow, the Swedes too were becoming increasingly doubtful that German 


2% Minute V.Ld. 9777/41g, 24 Nov. 1941 (see n. 273 above) (also for the following quotation). 

7 Deutsches Zentralarchiv Potsdam, Auswartiges Amt, No. 687o1: Handakten Clodius, 
Aufbauausschuf ‘Ost’. The author is grateful to Prof. W. Schumann, Berlin, and Dr G. 
Schreiber, Freiburg, for permitting him cto see this document. See also Groehler and Schumann, 
‘Bindnisbeziechungen’, 637. 

778 See the interdepartmental discussion in the foreign ministry on 14 Jan. 1942 in response to 
Swedish and Danish enquities, PA, Pol.Abt. XIII, No. 17, Allg. Akten betr. Lage in den besetzten 
Ostgebieten [situation in the occupied eastert. territories}; also Lutzhoft, ‘Schwedische 
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plans for a New Order in Europe could ever be realized. The wisdom of 
Swedish economic dependence on Germany was being assessed more cau- 
tiously at the beginning of 1942, and in places was already being rejected. 
From early 1942 German irritation at repeated Swedish refusals to co-operate 
led to a deterioration in relations between the two countries and to increasing 
tension.?7 

After Britain declared war on Finland on 6 December 1941, Swedish neu- 
trality appeared even more gravely threatened by possible British military 
intervention in northern Scandinavia and a preventive strike by Berlin. In late 
1941 and early 1942 the Swedish government was alarmed by rumours of a 
possible military move against Sweden by the Third Reich. The government 
in Stockholm was aware of the reinforcement of the German troops in Norway 
which Hitler had ordered from the beginning of 1942. Although the Germans 
had not planned any action against Sweden, the Swedes thought that British- 
American landings or new German military action might be undertaken with 
the aim of occupying Sweden in the spring of 1942. Preparatory mobilization 
measures were implemented to increase the strength of the Swedish army to 
around 300,000 men. At the same time the king of Sweden sent Hitler official 
reassurance from the government ‘that Sweden would never tolerate Anglo- 
American designs on northern Scandinavia involving a march through 
Sweden. He was absolutely determined to prevent the penetration of Anglo- 
American troops into Sweden by force of arms." Hitler himself wanted to 
stabilize the political situation in Scandinavia; he was anxious to avoid new 
conflicts to the rear of the planned German spring offensive in the east and the 
westward-facing defensive line in Norway. On 13 March 1942 he therefore 
informed Sweden’s king and government that ‘for its part Germany would 
take no step which would violate the neutrality of Sweden’.**? As a result, 
political relations between the two countries became less strained. 

In many areas Sweden did help to supply the German and Finnish troops in 
Norway and in the Finnish theatre. However, it never deployed its military 
forces directly against the Soviet Union, as Berlin had wanted, and did not 
participate militarily in the war in the east. Despite ensuring ‘important relief’ 
at certain points, Swedish deliveries were not of decisive significance to the 
German war effort in the far north.”3 

Goebbels’s diary entries typify the irritation within the National Socialist 
leadership over the attitude of Sweden in the spring of 1942, particularly 
regarding the German demand for greater support or involvement in the war 


7 See DGFP p xiii, No. 336. 

#@ See ibid., No. 561. On the ‘February crisis’ between Germany and Sweden from t2 Feb. see 
ADAP € i; Uhlin, Februarkrisen 1942; Wilhelmus, “Vorbereitungen’, 1035. 

*t ADAP € i, No. 282. 

*2 Ibid. n. 4, and Ribbentrop’s telegram No. 721 to German legation in Stockholm, 13 Mar. 
1942, PA, Biro St.S., Schweden, vol. iv. 

43 According to Wittman, ‘Deutsch-schwedische Wirtschaftsbezichungen’, 210-11, and id., 
Schwedens Wirtschaftsbeziehungen, 262; also Catigren, ‘Sweden and the Great Powers’. 
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against the Soviet Union. In January 1942 the Reich minister of propaganda 
still thought that Sweden ‘had done more for the German war effort than is 
generally assumed’; jn particular, the Swedes had provided ‘considerable 
support’ in the war against the Soviet Union. Though the country was guard- 
ing its neutrality, it was interpreting it very much to the benefit of Berlin. 
However, as regards the German-Finnish war effort against the USSR in the 
north, Goebbels regarded Swedish support as ‘meagre’. He was especially 
critical of the lack of support by the Swedish press, whose attitude was more 
‘provocative and insolent’. For the time being, however, the Germans would 
have to be satisfied with what they hac. 

By 15 April 1942 Goebbels had changed his mind, maintaining that the 
Swedish attitude towards Germany had deteriorated. He now argued that it 
would ‘have been better if we had broken Sweden too’ when Norway was 
occupied in the spring of 1940, since Sweden ‘has no right to national exist- 
ence anyway’. Advocates of the ‘idea of the greater Germanic empire’, or the 
‘north Germanic community of destiny on the Baltic’, were bound to be 
disappointed by Sweden’s sober attitude towards German propaganda for the 
‘struggle of Europe against barbarism’. However, this did not lead to a more 
realistic German policy towards Sweden; there was little attempt to give due 
weight to practical political possibilities in foreign policy or to the country’s 
democratic political system. Political and military thinking regarding Sweden 
remained thoroughly unrealistic at the beginning of 1942; there was still a 
strong assumption that, whatever its reluctance, Sweden would allow itself to 
be drawn into the German sphere of influence within the framework of a 
‘greater economic area’ controlled by Berlin. In fact, the aim of Swedish 
foreign policy was to keep out of the war of the great powers and to protect the 
independence of the country. The Swedish government was therefore anxious 
to strengthen its own defensive power with all the means at its disposal. 
Potential aggressors were to be deterred by the prospect of sustaining heavy 
casualities and making huge sacrifices. The foreign ministry in Berlin de- 
scribed the Swedish attitude at the beginning of 1942 as a ‘line of armed 
neutrality’.°5 With the political climate greatly changed by the entry of the 
United States into the war against the Axis, Berlin had no chance of drawing 
Sweden into the war on the side of Germany. 


5. THe Reaction or Occuriep DENMARK AND Norway To 
HItLer’s ATTACK ON THE Soviet UNION 


It is clear from previous descriptions of military and political events that 
northern Europe was profoundly affected by the preparations for Operation 


*4 Goebbels, Diaries, 19-20 (28 Jan. 1941), 122 (15 Apr. 941} (also for the following 
quotations). 

*s See the text prepared by the foreign ministry for Ribbentrop No. ¢.0.Pol. VI 52252, 3 Feb. 
1942, Handakten Wiehl, Schweden, vol, vi. 
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Barbarossa, and by the military operations against northern Russia after the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union. Alongside Sweden and Finland, the 
other north European countries of Denmark and Norway also had a specific 
role to play in the German war effort against the Soviet Union. The nature and 
implications of this role extended beyond purely military factors and, in 
different ways, affected the diplomatic, ideological, and economic spheres. 
With the German invasion of the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941 these factors— 
together with German expectations concerning the conduct of occupied 
Denmark and Norway—had a deep impact on domestic affairs-in the states 
concerned. 

After the German invasion of the Soviet Union, discussions immediately 
began in Berlin over the form in which occupied Denmark should and could 
be involved in the war.° Almost as a matter of course, the Germans expected 
police measures to be taken against the Soviet legation and its staff in Den- 
mark. They also demanded that the Danish police arrest former Tsarist 
Russian citizens and foreign Communists. The Danish government, under 
Premier Thorvald Stauning, acceded to this unequivocal demand: approxi- 
mately 300 people were arrested. As the German plenipotentiary, Cecil von 
Renthe-Fink, reported with satisfaction to Berlin on 22 June 1941, these 
measures had been ordered ‘without delay’ on that day.” Only two days later 
the Danish foreign minister, Scavenius, told the German minister that Copen- 
hagen was recalling its minister from Moscow and breaking off diplomatic 
relations with the USSR as an expression of ‘solidarity with Germany and 
Finland in the struggle against the Soviet Union’.*™ In its declaration of 26 
June 1941?” the Danish government welcomed the war of Germany and 
Finland against the Soviet Union as decisive for the whole of Europe. Copen- 
hagen’s official announcement emphasized the ‘common European interest’ 
in this conflict, but maintained the country’s status as a non-belligerent state, 
Nevertheless, the Germans welcomed the Danish decision to enter ‘morally 
into the European front against the Soviet Union’. It was noted that, with the 
consent of the Danish government departments, Danish volunteers could be 
recruited for the Waffen-SS as weil as the Finnish army.” Communist activity 
was stopped on 22 June. Finally, after repeated German requests and demands 
from the Danish National Socialists under their leader Frits Clausen, the 


3% On the occupation and subsequent occupation policy in Denmark see Germany and the 
Second World War, ii. 206ff. (Stegemann); Kirchhoff, Kamp; and esp. Thomsen, Besarzungspoltak 
(for the following ibid. 8off.). 

*7 Telegram No. 803, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 22 June 1941, PA, Biro 
52.5., Daénemark, vol, ii. 

2 Telegram No. 814, minister to foreign ministry, 24 June 1941, ibid. 

% See telegram No. 827, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 26 June 1941 (also for 
the following); Thomsen, Besarzungspolitth, 81. 

4% On the participation of Danish volunteers in the war in the east see sect.II.v.3 at n. 
120. 
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Danish Communist Patty w was banned by law on 22 August 1941.%" The law 
was passed unanimously in the Folketing. 

At this stage, however, Danish public opinion was largely preoccupied with 
the issue of Iceland, The island, which belonged to Denmark, was occupied by 
the United States on 7 July 1941 in response to the fact that British troops, who 
had landed there in May 1940, were now urgently needed in other theatres. On 
17 May 1941 the Icelandic parliament decided unilaterally to dissolve the 
treaty of union with Denmark and declare Iceland a republic. For Danish 
citizens and politicians the loss of constitutional sovereignty over the North 
Atlantic island was a bigger talking-point in the summer of 1941 than the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union. 

The German foreign ministry was anxious to avoid open interference in the 
domestic political and ideological affairs of Denmark. It therefore refused to 
support the illegal attempts of the Dansk National Socialistik Arbejderparti 
(DNSAP: Danish National Socialist Workers’ Party) to secure a share in 
government. Consequently, despite individual financial contributions from 
Germany, the Danish National Socialists received little German support for 
their efforts to force greater Danish participation in the war against Bolshe- 
vism. In order to obtain voluntary co-operation and participation from the 
Danish government, and to prevent internal unrest, the Germans had ruied 
out the use of force. The unique nature of occupation rule in Denmark, 
presented as the ‘showcase’ of a just and restrained ‘supervisory administra- 
tion’ by the foreign ministry, was not to be threatened. With the New Order 
in Europe in mind, the aim was to retain the legal appearance of the German 
presence in Denmark for as long as possible. At the beginning of November 
1941 the situation was summarized by the foreign ministry in a detailed 
political report for Ribbentrop on ‘Denmark’s attitude towards Germany’. 
Given that the Danish government and people were unsympathetic to the 
ideology of National Socialist Germany, the report emphasized the political 
achievement of ensuring that none of the countries occupied by Germany ‘is 
as peaceful and offers such close and virtually trouble-free co-operation as 
Denmark’.?” In its requests and demands for Danish agreement and co- 
operation the German leadership therefore concentrated on actual areas of 
practical political activity rather than on issues of the political future. The 
government in Copenhagen adopted a very cautious approach to the question 
of Danish participation in the ‘construction of the new Europe’; ultimately this 
would involve tasks intended for the Danish people, which would have to be 


7 See the exchange of telegrams between the Reich plenipotentiary, Minister von Renthe- 
Fink, and the foreign ministry in July and Aug. 1941, PA, Baro Sc.S., Danemark, vol. ii. On the 
DNSAP in general see Poulsen, Beseettelsesmagren. 

2 Memorandum by Minister von Grundherr for Ribbentrop: Denmark’s attitude towards 
Germany, 4 Nov. 1941, DGFP pb xiii, No. 447; 2n amended version can be found in PA, Biro 


$t.S., Danemark, vol. ii (also for the following quotations). On ‘showpiece Denmark’ see Rings, 
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carried out ‘according to Danish custom’. The attitude of the Danish people 
towards the DNSAP and its leader Clausen was overwhelmingly negative: the 
DNSAP had about 30,000 members. The Germans were aware that ‘a real 
inner conversion of the Danish people. . . [could] only be expected after the 
final German victory’. | 

Guided by this assessment of the political situation, in mid-November 1941 
Ribbentrop obtained Hitler’s agreement to the maintenance of existing policy 
for the future development of German-Danish relations.?3 Of decisive impor- 
tance here was the fact that ‘only a small number of German military forces 
[were required] to secure calm in the country’ as a result of the close co- 
operation of German and Danish governmental and administrative authorities 
in Denmark. It was also very significant that the production of Danish industry 
was being largely turned over to German armaments purposes. Such develop- 
ments could be regarded as an important Danish contribution to the war 
against the Soviet Union. Hitler therefore agreed that there should be no 
‘acceleration of the tempo by means of an increased activation of the National 
Socialist movement in this country’, and that the foreign ministry should 
‘cautiously’ maintain its previous line. 

On the issue of Danish entry into the anti-Comintern pact, however, 
such ‘caution’ clearly had its limits. On 20 November 1941, with renewal 
of the treaty imminent, the German minister in Denmark made a demand 
for Danish accession to the pact. The demand was rejected by the Danish 
cabinet due to ‘fear of English reprisals, and of a demand for a military 
contribution in the struggle against the Soviet Union’.*4 The Danes offered to 
make a unilateral declaration of sympathy with the terms of the anti- 
Comintern pact, but the proposal was rejected as inadequate by the Germans. 
The government in Berlin offered reassurances of its own: joining the pact 
would not commit Denmark outside its borders, and did not imply any 
military contribution to the war in the east. However, Danish doubts and 
hesitations were not allayed. At this stage Ribbentrop intervened to put direct 
and massive pressure on the Danish government. On 23 November he issued 
an ultimatum. If Denmark was not prepared to join the anti-Comintern 
pact, the government would be ‘placing itself in the Bolsheviks’ camp and 
ruling itself out of European co-operation’; moreover, Germany would no 
longer feei bound by the constitutional promises of 9 April 1940 regarding the 
sovereignty of Denmark.** This was nothing other than a naked threat to 
change the status of the occupation. In these circumstances the government 
and King Christian X agreed that same day to join the anti-Comintern pact. 
On the next day the Danish delegation under Foreign Minister Scavenius was 


™ ‘Memorandum for the Fuhrer’ from Ribbentrop, 11 Nov. 1941, and report from the Reich 
foreign minister's office to State Secretary von Weizsacker, 17 Nov. 1941, both in PA, Biiro St.S., 
Danemark, vol. ii. 

™ Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 83 ff. (also for the following). 
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forced to travel to Berlin to complete the formalities of entry on 25 November 
1g4T, ; 

The Danish government tried to qualify its position in a special minute 
containing its continuing reservations. Nevertheless, Berlin had achieved its 
political objective of obtaining the accession of more European states in 
order to inflate the value'of the pact in propaganda and political terms. 
Ribbentrop exploited the opportunity in his speech to celebrate the signing of 
the pact in Berlin on 26 November 1941. He described the voluntary enlist- 
ment of men from many European countries ‘for the struggle against the 
common Bolshevik enemy’, and the inclusion of the ‘majority of European 
states’ in the treaty, as a ‘significant development’ and a ‘milestone on the road 
to the amalgamation and shaping of the new Europe’. Europe was now 
moving to combat the threat of the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik steel roller’, and uniting 
to fight against ‘perpetual enslavement by Jewish Bolshevism’.** In similar 
vein, in his reception of Foreign Minister Scavenius on 27 November 1941 
Hitler judged the entry of several more states to the anti-Comintern pact to be 
‘the demonstration of a new Europe slowly taking form’. Ribbentrop prom- 
ised his co-signatories that German triumphs in the east meant that the 
economic resources of occupied European Russia would now be available to 
satisfy fully the economic needs of all Europe. Soviet war industries seized 
there would be ‘utilized for the war economy of Germany and her allies’. 
The ‘organization of this gigantic expanse’ was already ‘fully under way’. 
These promises were not merely propaganda announcements for public 
consumption. Behind the words of the German foreign minister lay the 
unspoken intention of the National Socialist leadership to involve other, 
mainly “Germanic’, states in the exploitation of the occupied eastern terri- 
tories. Hitler had already made this intention clear to his inner circle in August 
1941. There he argued that the greatest future task of National Socialism, 
within the framework of a planned racial policy, was not to ‘allow any 
more Germans to emigrate to America’.“? The Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
and Dutch would all have to be ‘attracted’ into the newly conquered 
eastern territories, there to become ‘members of the German Reich’, On 11 
September 1941 Hitler expressed similar views to the new Danish minister, 
Mohr, when he referred to the need for other states to participate in 
the economic exploitation of the new territories in the east. He was some- 
what more restrained in his conversation with Scavenius. On that occasion 
Hitler stressed that the conquered east must be mobilized with the co-oper- 
ation of the European states not against but for Europe, in order ‘to make 
Europe autarkic’, Hitler was glad that Denmark would ‘be there’ when it 


*% Ribbentrop speech given in Ribbentrop, Frethetsskampf Europas, 6-7, 21-2, 38-9. 
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was done." He intended ‘calling together’ various senior economic figures 
from the states whose co-operation was being envisaged—including the spe- 
cialists at the head of Danish industry—in order to provide central information 
and tours of inspection in the east. These tours would give them an overall 
view of the great economic possibilities, and win them over for the work of 
construction in the conquered eastern territories. 

German proposals and ideas evoked a positive response from the govern- 
ment in Copenhagen. In view of the great military successes of the German 
Reich, the Danes saw the prospect of resuming their former economic inter- 
ests and connections in the Baltic territories of the new Reich Commissariat 
Ostland. By the end of October 1941 Reich Plenipotentiary von Renthe-Fink 
was reporting that Danish economic circles and businessmen were showing a 
‘growing interest’ in the east. He was also able to report the imminent creation 
of a working committee of ‘financially powerful’, ‘substantial Danish eco- 
nomists’. This came together at the suggestion of the minister for public 
works, Gunnar Larsen, and was intended ‘to operate in accordance with the 
Fihrer’s wishes in Russia’.23? The Stauning government informed Berlin that 
it would follow Hitler’s proposals ‘willingly’. During the visit of Gauleiter 
Lohse to Denmark (he was also leader of the Nordic Society) Danish circles 
also expressed interest in the Reich Commissariat Ostland, of which Lohse 
had been appointed Reich commissioner. This ‘area of operations’ would 
accommodate Danish agricultural circles. After winning concessions in for- 
estry and agriculture and obtaining mineral rights, these men were developing 
the first plans for economic co-operation with the former Baltic States, with 
the aim of obtaining extra animal feed there. Minister Larsen confirmed 
Danish ideas for the country’s participation in the economic utilization of the 
conquered eastern territories during his visit to Reich Minister Rosenberg at 
the end of October 1941. Rosenberg’s ministry for the east then expanded its 
own activity. He saw this task as a new field of activity for the Nordic Society 
of which he was patron,?% and which he hoped to use as a link between the 
various Danish and German departments. On 21 November 1941 an impor- 
tant discussion was held at the Reich ministry for economic affairs on the issue 
of participation by foreign countries in the economic exploitation of the 
eastern territories. The meeting, attended by representatives of various miinis- 
tries and national authorities, concluded that Danish involvement was desir- 
able and should be encouraged.3°5 There was particular interest in the work of 


3 On this issue see the description in Thomsen, Besarzungspolitik, 88 ff. (also for the following); 
also Eichholtz, ‘Expansionsrichtung Nordeuropa’, 29. 

™ Hitler, Monologe, 79 (13 Oct. 1941). 

x3 Telegram from Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry No. 1389, 27 Oct. 1941, and 
memorandum from von Weizsacker, St.S. No. 732, 6 Nov. 1941, about the visit of the Danish 
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(Minister von Grundhert) for Ribbentrop: Denmark's attitude towards Germany, DGFP p xiii, 
No. 447. 

2 Here see Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, 169ff. (also for the following quotation). 
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the Danish cement-machine industry, in structural and civil engineering, and 
in the recruitment of agriculrural specialists in animal husbandry. Negotia- 
tions fer commercial and economic agreements were to take place through the 
relevant government agencies. 

These earlier proposals gained a new impetus with the comments made by 
Hitler and Ribbentrop when Denmark joined the anti-Comintern pact. Under 
discussion was the co-operation of ‘Germanic’ experts for tasks of economic 
leadership in the east, and the founding of new factories by foreign industry. 
However, there were also plans for the settlement of the east by ‘Germanic 
people’, particularly Danes and Dutchmen, as Hider had proposed in his table 
talks months before. At the beginning of December 1941 the first meeting of 
the ‘working committee to promote Danish initiative in east and south-east 
Europe’ took place in Copenhagen under the Danish economic director, 
Juncker. This body had been founded beforehand on a private basis, though 
with government participation.3°% At this stage the material interests of those 
Danish firms which had previously been active in the east came blatantly to the 
fore. Bi 

By mid-January 1942 the co-operation of other countries in the economic 
reconstruction of the conquered Soviet territories had not progressed beyond 
the stage of plans and preliminary discussions. According to information from 
the foreign ministry, these were currently limited ‘to the deployment of 4 
number of specialists, in particular Dutch farmers’,*? despite the fact that 
requests had been received from Sweden and the Danish ‘working committee’ 
for involvement in the work of economic construction in the east. Progress was 
hindered partly by the struggle for power among the German authorities (for 
example, over who should lead the negotiations—the ministry for the east, the 
Nordic Society, the Reich Commissariat Ostland, or the foreign ministry}. 
However, other interests of the German participants also proved to be serious 
obstacles to the development of a large-scale planned participation of foreign 
business circles and capital in the economic exploitation of the occupied 
Soviet territories. Some preliminary activity did take place: there was a tour of 
inspection by a commission composed of representatives of the German 
ministry for the east and the ministry for economic affairs in March 1942, and 
a visit by Minister Larsen and the chairman of the Danish committee for the 
east, Juncker, to Reich Commissioner Lohse in April and May 1942.38 How- 
ever, during. these tours it became clear that the German economic agencies 


x See memorandum by von Weizsicker, St.$. No. 772, 19 Nov. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., 
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and businessmen in the Ostland were not interested in an independent partici- 
pation by Denmark in the economic exploitation of the east. The Danish 
economic experts were forced to realize that, as private individuals, they 
would be given few opportunities. Subsequently, at the beginning of June 
1942, the government in Copenhagen appointed an official ‘office for the east’ 
within the Danish foreign ministry. Despite this official commitment by 
the government, Danish plans and ideas met with scant success, particularly 
as new financial problems had begun to hamper plans for activity in the 
east. Apart from the construction of a cement factory, Denmark did not 
participate in the exploitation of the occupied Soviet territories before early 
summer 1942. 

Schemes to involve other countries in the east had been particularly encour- 
aged by Alfred Rosenberg. He had certainly hoped to increase his own politi- 
cal power and prestige on the basis of new commercial and business ties, and 
even to establish his claims in the domain of the foreign ministry. However, in 
two discussions with Hitler in February and May 1942 Rosenberg discovered 
that the Fihrer would allow other countries only limited tasks and rights in the 
east for as long as the war continued.2% To that extent, the failure of the 
‘blitzkrieg concept’ in the battle for Moscow acted as a significant brake on 
developments. Only after final victory, in the position of sole victor, was Hitler 
prepared to allocate particular tasks to the other European countries in the 
economic exploitation of the east. It is possible that, in the first half of 1942, 
the Danes were disappointed by the obvious lack of interest that had followed 
the generous offers of autumn 1941, or at least by the delaying tactics adopted 
by German agencies in implementing them." German conduct involved the 
virtual withdrawal of the offer of equal partnership that had already been 
made. Of course, there is some doubt whether Danish willingness to co- 
operate in the east reflected genuine interest in the opportunities there. It may 
have been little more than a non-committal promise which could be made at 
little cost as a concession to meet the wishes of the occupying power. 

Danish government agencies and entrepreneurs thus attempted to gain 
acceptance as economic partners of Germany. At the same time, in another 
aspect of foreign policy, the Danish government was being confronted with the 
evidence of its status as an occupied country and of the restrictions on its 
sovereignty. A few days after Germany declared war on the United States, the 
German foreign ministry demanded that the American legation be expelled 
from Copenhagen. The precise form of this move was generously left to the 
Danes. However, the Germans made it clear that this was regarded as an 
opportunity for Denmark ‘to demonstrate its support for the new Europe’.3"' 

3 See Myllyniemi, Newordnung, 173. 
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Foreign Minister Scavenius hastened to confirm that the Danes would ‘of 
course make sure that the US legation leaves Denmark’; he was ‘thankful that 
the choice of form has been left to the Danish government’.*? On 24 January 
1942 the United States was forced to close its legation and withdraw its 
diplomats from Copenhagen, 

The Danish and foreign ‘press—and the Danish public—now began to 
express their fears, either openly or indirectly, about the possible extent of 
collaboration with the Germans. It seemed that the government might be only 
too willing to collaborate with the occupying power in other areas, even to the 
extent of making a direct military contribution to the war against the Soviet 
Union. In his talks with the German plenipotentiary, Foreign Minister 
Scavenius tried to rebut such rumours. He explained that if the Germans 
broached the Jewish question by pressing or forcing Denmark to introduce 
anti-Semitic laws, any chance of maintaining the ‘policy of Danish orientation 
towards Germany’ would be ‘destroyed’.#"* The Germans decided not to press 
the point at that stage. Nevertheless, they were convinced that Denmark 
would eventually have to agree ‘to a European settlement of the Jewish 
question by the end of the war if not sooner’. The occupying power could not 
extend its political pressure on Copenhagen without endangering the fiction of 
Danish sovereignty. This fact was clearly revealed in the diplomatic arena. 
After the German occupation in April 1940, and in some instances very soon 
after, the Danish ministers in the United States, Great Britain, Argentina 
(simultaneously accredited in Chile, Bolivia, and Uruguay), Mexico (simul- 
taneously accredited in seven other Central and South American countries), 
Iran, and Iraq had renounced their obligations to the existing Danish govern- 
ment. They accused it of being too accommodating to the Germans and later, 
when Denmark joined the anti-Comintern pact, of collaborating too closely 
with the occupying power.*4 Attempts by the Danish government to counter- 
act such claims met with little success. For example, when Denmark acceded 
to the pact on 25 November 1941 Foreign Minister Scavenius declared pub- 
licly in Berlin that his country was not one of the belligerent states despite its 
commitment to the ‘common fight against Bolshevism’.3'5 The Danish govern- 
ment subsequently claimed that accession to the anti-Comintern pact 
was merely ‘a confirmation of the government’s policy with regard to 


7 Telegram No. 1640, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 21 Dec. 1941, ADAP E 
i, No. 44, pp. 69-70. 

43 Telegram No. 18, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 6 Jan. 1942, PA, Biro St.5., 
Danemark, voi. it (also for the following quotation). On the rumours and fears see also telegram 
No. 11, 4 Jan. 1942, and memorandum in foreign ministry (Grundherr) Pol. Vi 50332 for 
Ribbentrop, 6 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

4 See here the individual telegrams and reports of Minister von Renthe-Fink to the foreign 
ministry in PA, Baro St.S., Danemark, vol. ii. See the summing up by von Renthe-Fink in his 
repon, ADAP & 3, No. §2, pp. 91 ff. 

Ms The statement by Scavenius is published in Munarshefte fiir auswdrtige Politik, 8 (1941), 
121049-50. 
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Communism’, and was ‘actually nothing new’.3'"® However, rumours that 
Denmark might soon be compelled to take an active part in the war against the 
Soviet Union continued to circulate. 

The Stauning government recognized that the country’s forced membership 
of the anti-Comintern pact had preduced ‘severe stress’ in domestic affairs.?'? 
This fact led the German foreign ministry to reject demands by the DNSAP 
leader Frits Clausen for the dismissal of some Danish ministers and the 
transformation of the former Stauning government to satisfy the wishes of the 
Danish National Socialists. It was thought that such an intervention would 
lead to ‘serious excitement in the country’, and to domestic unrest. Berlin also 
recognized that the Danish government had tried hard to satisfy German 
military, domestic, and foreign-policy demands since 9 April 1940. This was 
particularly apparent in the war against the Soviet Union, where Denmark 
had supplied large quantities of war material and essential foodstuffs to the 
German and Finnish troops in Scandinavia." 

Looking back at the beginning of 1942, the German agencies were satisfied 
that ‘the optimum had been obtained from Denmark’ for the German war 
effort and food economy, without the need for additional military forces to be 
stationed there.3 In foreign affairs the Danish government had ‘joined the 
European front led by Germany as far as was possible under the current 
circumstances and given its tenacious efforts to stay out of the war’. On the 
other hand, in August 1941, at a time when the Danish government wanted to 
increase the size of its army, it had refused German demands for a regular 
Danish infantry regiment to fight against the Soviet Union. The Danish 
ministry of war had preferred instead to abandon the plan to strengthen its 
armed forces.3* 

Even after the death of Premier Stauning on 3 May 4942 and the appoint- 
ment by King Christian X of a new government a few days later, the Germans 
could safely assume that Denmark would maintain continuity in policy; it 
would continue to show a loyal attitude towards the German occupying power 
and co-operate with the Third Reich. Such co-operation included, in addition 
to ‘the protection of German military interests’, the ‘common European 
interest in the struggle against Bolshevism’ and Denmark’s continued adher- 
ence to the anti-Comintern pact. In response to a specific German request, 
Premier Buh! emphasized this approach in his official government procla- 


46 Telegram No. 1573, Minister von Renthe-Fink to foreign ministry, 3 Dec. 1941, PA, Buro 
$.5., Danemark, vol. ii, 

37 Thus the assessment by Renthe-Fink in telegram No. 173 to the foreign ministry, 5-6 Feb. 
1942, ADAP & 1, No. 212, pp. 383 ff. (also for the following quotation). 

38 See the detailed ‘Summary of the important requests in the military, foreign, and domestic 
area fulfilled by the Danish government since 9 Apr. 1940’ produced by the German legation, 
diary No. 57/42 I], 11 May 1942, as copy Pol VI 6175g, PA, Buro 5t.S., Danemark, vol. ii; also 
Halder, Diaries, 1140-4 (2 Aug. 1941). 

9 Thus the report by von Renthe-Fink, 4 Jan. 1942, ADAP g, i, No. go, pp. 167-8 (also for the 
following quotation). 

3” DGFP p xiii, Nos. 142, 198 (12 Aug. 1941); Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 53. 
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mation.>*" Buhl also promised ‘to do the optimum for Germany in the eco- 
nomic sphere’, and stressed his government’s interest ‘in reconstruction in the 
east’. From the beginning of 1942, however, anti-German opinion was hard- 
ening among the Danish population; the threat of a permanent German 
occupation appeared much more real than the danger of becoming ‘the spoils 
of Bolshevism’, The Germans attributed the increase in such sentiments to the 
stalemate in the east and the entry of the United States into the war. They 
were therefore confident that fresh military triumphs on the eastern front, 
which they expected from the offensives in spring and early summer 1942, 
would improve Danish attitudes towards the struggle against Bolshevism and 
strengthen the promised moral solidarity of June 194. 


In international Jaw, the government in Copenhagen was a valid partner of 
Germany in its efforts to wage the ‘common European struggle against Bol- 
shevism’. The German government could therefore hope to win over the 
Danes to some form of indirect participation by exerting appropriate political 
pressure. In Norway the situation was different. After the flight into exile in 
Britain of King Haakon VIi and the legal Nygaardsvold government, and the 
establishment of the provisional ‘Administration Council’ on 16 April 1940, 
there was no legally valid negotiating partner?” for the Germans in their efforts 
to encourage Norwegian participation in the war against the Soviet Union. 
Significantly, on 10 July r940 Reich Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop ordered 
the withdrawal of the diplomatic representation of friendly states from Oslo. 
In agreement with the occupying power, the Supreme Court in Oslo had 
called the ‘Administration Council’ into being. Though this could not be 
regarded solely as the executive authority of the German war effort and 
German interests, neither was it an equal and legally valid partner. Even after 
Gauleiter Terboven took office as ‘Reich commissioner for the occupied 
Norwegian territories’, the council at first remained in existence. In the 
summer of 1940, in order to permit the establishment of a functioning govern- 
ment, Gauleiter Terboven entered into negotiations with Norwegian repre- 
sentatives of various political committees and parties. The subject of these 
talks was the deposition of King Haakon VII and the replacement of the 
government-in-exile in London, which was finding it difficult to gain accept- 
ance as the recognized partner of the Western powers. 

However, after his meeting with Vidkun Quisling on 17 August 1940, Hitler 
ordered the abandonment of discussions concerning the appointment of a new 
Jegal Norwegian government in the form of a ‘National Council’. He had 
again decided to support the forer of the Norwegian National Socialist Party, 

3 Report by von Renthe-Fink in telegram No. 636 to foreign ministry, 5 May 1942, PA, 
Nachlafi Renthe-Fink, No. 2/6; similarly ADAP E ii, No. 181, pp. 303-4, No. 218, pp. 374-5, No. 
235, pp. 401 ff. (also for the following quotation). 

32 For this section see the description in Loock, ‘Zeitgeschichte Norwegens’, gt ff.; id., Quis- 


fing; Germany and the Second World War, ii, 220ff. (Stegemann); the Norwegian report 
Undersakelseskommisjonen av 1945, Petrick, ‘Okkupationsregime’; Hoidal, Quisling,; Norge i Krig. 
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the Nasjonal Samling, as the protagonist of National Socialist development 
and renewal in Norway. By now it was apparent that the war would last longer 
than had been anticipated. In these circumstances the anti-Bolshevik ‘leader’ 
of the Norwegian National Socialists had again become a useful tool of 
German policy in Scandinavia and had thus regained the favour of the 
German dictator. In part this development was a response to Reichsleiter 
Rosenberg’s intervention on behalf of the Norwegian party leader, and to 
Hitler’s memory of Quisling’s loyalty during the occupation of Norway. How- 
ever, it was undoubtedly also connected with Hitler’s recent decision to 
prepare for war against the Soviet Union. Reich Commissioner Terboven 
nevertheless rejected Quisling’s request to be appointed head of a new Norwe- 
gian government of ministers chosen from his Nasjonai Samling. Terboven, 
who needed to bear in mind the opposition of the Norwegian population to 
such a solution, also wanted to retain control over decisions about the compo- 
sition of any “National Council’. He also saw Quisling as his rival for political 
power in occupied Norway. It was Hitler who eventually decided that Quis- 
ling’s supporters should be included in a new government. On 25 September 
1940, when the Norwegian Storting refused to bow to German demands, 
Reich Commissioner Terboven appointed ‘provisional state councillors’ to 
carry out government business. There were thirteen of them, including eight 
members of Quisling’s party. The Nasjonal Samling was declared to be the 
sole party of state; the others were banned. Quisling delivered a speech 
celebrating this measure as the end of the party-political system in Norway, 
and as a ‘liberation from the yoke of capitalism’ .93 

During the implementation of German occupation decrees by the ‘provi- 
sional government’ there were numerous conflicts with the Supreme Court 
and other Norwegian institutions and associations. Despite his personal sense 
of mission for Norway, Quisling failed to win the support of the Norwegian 
population either for himself or for a mass National Socialist party. His plans 
to regain the sovereignty and integrity of the country within the framework of 
a conditional independence from Germany were clearly unrealistic.34 After 
the entry of members of the Nasjonal Samling into the ‘provisional govern- 
ment’, Quisling attempted to achieve a preferential position for Norway as a 
‘Nordic Jand’ within the German sphere of influence; at the very least, he was 
anxious to ensure that the country was not reduced to ‘protectorate’ status in 
any future New Order in Europe. Quisling aimed to achieve independence for 
a Norway led by himself within a “Greater Germanic empire’.2*5 In a memo- 
randum of 25 October 1940 he advocated the creation of a ‘Greater Germanic 
confederation of states’ within which Norway would occupy a special position 
by virtue of its relations with the German Reich. For himself he laid claim to 


™ Quisling rift Norwegen, 108-9. 

34 Hayes, ‘Quisiings politische Ideen’, 202ff., 205. On Quisling see also the controversial 
biography by Hewins, Quisting, 316ff. 

™S From Loock, Quisling, 588 (also for the following). 
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the position of a ‘regent’ of Norway. In this plan a German command would 
act as the supreme federal body in the “Greater Nordic confederation of 
states’, while a Norwegian national army would take over the defence of 
Norway as part of the overall organization of the confederation’s fighting 
forces.* When Quisling visited him in December 1940, however, Hitler would 
net commit himself to plans of this kind. 

For Quisling, the opportunity to control Norwegian military forces played 
an important part in his efforts to regain Norwegian autonomy and demon- 
strate it to the outside world. In order to approach this objective, he had 
already suggested in August [940 that volunteers should be recruited in 
Norway to fight on the German side.3”7 On 13 January 1941 he made a public 
appeal to his countrymen to volunteer for service in the SS-Standarte 
‘Nordiand’. The response was minimal. Six months later only about 300 
Norwegian volunteers were serving in the Waffen-SS instead of the 3,000 
hoped for.37* Quisling’s objectives could not be achieved in this way. 

As the first Norwegian volunteers were reporting to the Waffen-SS, the 
government-in-exile in London reached an agreement with the British govern- 
ment for the establishment of Free Norwegian forces on the basis of obligatory 
military service for Norwegians living outside the country. The government- 
in-exile thereby regained its freedom of manceuvre in foreign policy, By 
achieving this diplomatic success, and with the help of British radic broad- 
casts, it was able to provide effective support for the establishment of secret 
resistance organizations within Norway. The Nasjonal Samling’s appeal for 
volunteers to serve the occupying power was thus bound to discredit 
Quisling’s party in Norwegian eyes, and did much to isolate it in the country. 
The events of spring 1941, when many Norwegians welcomed the British 
landings at Svolvaer on the Lofoten Islands and a partial state of siege had to 
be imposed in northern Norway, were also a defeat for the efforts of the 
Nasjonal Samling.*° Most of the Norwegian population was hostile towards 
the German occupying power and towards National Socialism in general, 
whether of German or Norwegian stamp.*° 

Quisling’s hopes of being appointed by Hither as head of an autonomous 
government were further disappointed in the first half of 1941. Thereafter, the 
war against the Soviet Union gave him the chance to remind Hitler of his old 
role as an anti-Communist follower, and to assure him of his co-operation in 
the new ‘struggle against Bolshevism’. After 22 June 1941 participation in the 

»* On Quisling’s memorandum see also Hewins, Quisling, 347-8. 


*7 See the account ibid. 344. 

#8 On the Norwegian volunteers see sect. Ii.v.3 at nn. 111 ff. On Quisling’s appeal of 13 Jan. 
1941 see Nordland-Echo, 2/3 (19 fan. 1941). 

39 See the press survey of the foreign ministry’s press department, ‘Swedish information from 
Norway’, 1 Apr. 1941, PA, Abt. Inland ig, Waffen-SS: Finland, vol. 303. 

40 See ‘Report on the internal situation of Norway. as of 15 June 1941’, appendix 24 to progress 
report Ic/Army Command Norway, 16 June i941, BA-MA RW 39/20; Loock, ‘“Zeitgeschichte 
Norwegens’, 97; also Gordon, Norwegian Resistance; Andenws et al., Norway and the Second World 
‘War, 80ff., 93 @. 
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war in the east at Hitler’s side could only help him to achieve his main 
objective. For the Norwegian National Socialists, the development assisted 
their efforts to persuade the population that the Soviet Union rather than 
Britain was now the main enemy of Germany. When Reich Commissioner 
Terboven announced the establishment of a volunteer ‘Norwegian Legion’ on 
29 June 1941, this shift in emphasis was manifest: ‘From now on the question 
is no longer first and foremost: England or Germany, but it is, beyond all 
domestic variations of opinion and differences, simply, clearly, and imperi- 
ously: European Nordic culture or Asiatic Bolshevism.’33' He emphasized that 
Norway must and would ‘take part’ in ‘this conflict of unique historical 
significance’. However, German observers noted that the Norwegian popu- 
lation was not enthusiastic. As before, only a minority could be described as 
pro-German or pro-Nazi. Hostility towards the Nasjonal Samling had 
‘scarcely altered’.33? National Socialist propaganda about the imminent threat 
of a Soviet ‘assault against the Nordic states and their culture’ was not 
accepted. Much of the population wanted ‘an end to the war at any price’. 

With this ‘development of the foreign-policy situation’, the German attack 
on the Soviet Union ensured that the war had ‘entered a decisive phase’ for 
Norway. It also had implications for Norwegian domestic affairs. Reich Com- 
missioner Terboven issued a new decree imposing a civil state of emergency 
over the entire country, to prevent any ‘occurrences of an exceptional kind 
which touch on the public life of Norway’.333 This decree gave the higher SS 
and police leader in Norway the ‘extraordinary authority to depart from legal 
regulations that are in force’ and to impose martial law, including the death 
penalty. In an effort to counter British radio propaganda, all radio receivers in 
much of western Norway had to be handed over to the authorities; the 
manufacture, purchase, and sale of radio equipment were forbidden. For 
the Norwegian population, the new war against the Soviet Union brought 
further restrictions to everyday life under occupation. In consequence, vir- 
tually no new groups could be persuaded to support the German war effort 
in the east. 

The German occupation authorities intended to make use of the Norwegian 
economy and industry to meet Germany’s war-economy and armaments 
needs. Thus in the summer of 1940 the share capital of Norway’s biggest 
industrial enterprise, the ‘Norsk-Hydro-Elektrisk-Kvaelstof A/S’, was in- 
creased; the aim was to allow the German company IG-Farben to increase its 
influence and to eliminate the French majority interest. A few weeks later 


3 Radio announcement by Terboven, 29 June 1941, published according to DNB report in 
Monaushefte fiir auswaruge Polink, 8 (1941), 3/675~6; see also PA, Biro $t.S., Norwegen No. 12/65 
(also for the following quotation}. 

34 ‘Report on the internal situation of Norway, as of 30 June 1941’, appendix 25 to progress 
report Ic/Army Command Norway, BA-MA RW 39/20 (also for the following quotation). 

33 The decree is reproduced in DNB—Uncensored press material No. 214, 2 Aug. 1941, 20- 
1, Baro St.8., Norwegen No. 12/65 (also for the following material). 
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Reich Commissioner ‘Terbovern, founded a ‘working group for the develop- 
ment of electricity in Norway’ in order to achieve greater utilization of Norwe- 
gian energy output by encouraging German capital participation. Like the 
extensive investment projects in the Norwegian aluminium industry, these 
measures should be seen in the larger context of German plans for a ‘New 
Order’ in northern Eurdpe. 1G-Farben, for example, produced its ‘Norway 
proposals’ for peacetime planning on 15 Septernber 1941; these called for an 
increased use of Norwegian industrial capacity for the ‘establishment of a New 
Order of the continental European economic space’ under German leader- 
ship.33+ With the German invasion of the Soviet Union, the whole of Norway 
was regarded more or less as a powerful rear supply area for the German front 
in northern Russia and on the Arctic Circle, Its economic capacity was to be 
exploited to the full on behalf of the German war effort.2 Earlier deliberations 
on the long-term integration of the Norwegian economy into the coming 
‘reorganization of the greater economic sphere’ now receded into the back- 
ground, They were superseded by demands for a direct Norwegian economic 
contribution to the German war effort, particularly in view of the increased 
military difficulties that would be encountered in carrying out the blitzkrieg 
concept in the east. 

With the deterioration of the military situation after the battle of Moscow in 
December 1941, the ambitious investment plans for the industry and economy 
of Norway were scaled down. Norwegian industry and its workers began to be 
exploited for the benefit of German armaments production, Exploitation of 
Norwegian energy sources was now an important task of German occupation 
rule under Reich Commissioner Terboven. However, this also fed to oc- 
casional friction with Quisling and his supporters.33? Confronted by the hostile 
mood of the Norwegian pogulation, and aware of the danger to Norway’s own 
economic supplies by the end of 1941, not even Quisling’s men were always 
eager to meet German demands.3* 

As the Germans grew more determined to use and operate Norwegian 
economic capacity, Norwegian industrial firms and entrepreneurs were also 
considered as possible participants in the economic exploitation of the occu- 
pied territories of the Soviet Union. As in the case of Sweden and Denmark, 
Hitler’s first comments on the participation of other countries and allied states 


a4 See Bichholtz, ‘Norwegen-Denkschrift’, 4f., here $1; Deutschland im zwetten Weithrieg, ii. 
470; Milward, Fascist Economy in Norway, 67 ff., 171 ff. 

™5 On the general question of how far ‘new elements of the economic “New Order” policy 
towards northern Europe after 22 June 1941 [cam be] clearly recognized’, see Eichholtz, 
‘Expansionsrichtung Nordeuropa’, 18 ff. 

a Milward, Fascist Economy in Norway, 7off. 

7 See e.g. Eichholtz, ‘Expansionsrichtung Nordeuropa’, 23-4. 

M® ‘Secret reports on the internal situation of Norway, as of 14 Dec. 1941 and as of 31 Dec. 
1941’, appendix 20 to progress report }Jc/Army Command Norway No. 3374/41, and appendix 21 
to progress report Ic/Army Command Norway No. 39/42, BA-MA RW 30/26. 
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in the ‘new task’ in the east were followed by the attempt of German economic 
agencies to develop plans for Norwegian involvement.» Norwegian co-oper- 
ation in the occupied Soviet territories appeared most desirable in the case of 
the metallurgical industry; a memorandum from the foreign ministry noted its 
potential use for smelting Soviet ores. However, the lack of a Norwegian 
government was a significant obstacle, since no genuine partner was available. 
The administrative executive of provisional state councillors under Reich 
Commissioner Terboven could play only a limited role as a link with Norwe- 
gian businessmen. Reich Commissioner Terboven was prematurely appointed 
representative for the exploitation of the Koja peninsula by Hitler and Géring 
on 16 July (when it had yet to be conquered), thus signalling apparent 
acceptance of the aim of Norwegian participation in the exploitation of the 
occupied Soviet territories.#° However, it soon became clear that this would 
also ‘boost’ Norwegian claims to northern Finnish territory and to the Kola 
peninsula itself, which Hitler planned to offer to the Finns. The decision was 
therefore changed. Similar reasoning underpinned the refusal of Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst, commander-in-chief of Army Command Norway in 
northern Finland, to send the Norwegian Volunteer Legion into action in the 
region.»*' 

On 1 February 1942 Quisling’s long struggie to have himself appointed 
Norwegian head of government was at last rewarded. Hitler appointed the 
jorer of the Nasjonal Samling as Norwegian ‘premier’. As the ostensible 
‘responsible head of government business’, Quisling would take over the 
functions of the Storting and the king. Ministers were appointed to replace the 
provisional state councillors, whose role was now belatedly described as a 
‘constitutional interim phase’.#4? However, Quisling was still subordinate to 
Reich Commissioner Terboven as the ‘representative of the Fiihrer’, and 
to his directives. His cabinet was a puppet government from the outset. 
Quisling’s hopes for a separate peace treaty were also dashed. During his ‘state 
visit’? to Berlin on 13 February, he attempted once again to win Hitler’s 
support for this political objective, but the German dictator rejected it. His 
request to set up his own Norwegian fighting forces was also refused. Hitler 
and Goebbels regarded Quisling’s ideas as ‘naive’ and ‘somewhat grotesque’, 
while the Reich propaganda minister doubted that he possessed any 
statesmanlike qualities.#3 The foreign ministry also rejected the detailed 


a» Compare in detail Hider, Monologe, 49 (27 July 1941), 64 (17-18 Sept. 1941}, and 79 (13 Oct. 
1941); also the references and data on Sweden and Denmark in this chapter, sects. 11.1.4 with nn. 
272-7 and [1.1.5 with n. 305 {also for the following}. 

° ‘Bormann minute’ on the discussion of 16 July 1941, No. 221-L, IMT xxxviii. 90-2. ‘ 

4 Telegram No. 4, German legation Helsinki to foreign ministry, 19 July 1941, PA, Biro 5:.8., 
Norwegen No. 12/65; also Milward, Fascist Economy in Norway, 92. 

2 See press survey ‘Clarity in the relationship between Germany and Norway’, Aftenposten, 83/ 
56 (3 Feb. 1942), in PA, Biro St.S., Norwegen, No. 12/65. On Goebbels’s ban on the use of the 
German word Fihrer for Quisling’s Norwegian utle of ferer, and his intention to make ‘favourable 
publicity’ for Quisling in the German press see Goebbels, Diaries, 30 (3 Feb. 1942). 

343 Goebbels, Diaries, 32 (4 Feb. 1942), 46 (13 Feb. 1942). 
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memorandum Quisling had handed to Hitler in Berlin, in which he outlined 
proposals for an immediate peace treaty and the ‘re-establishment of the 
independence of Norway’ within the framework of a ‘Greater Germanic 
confederation’. The foreign ministry was not convinced by Quisling’s argu- 
ments for a “Norwegian national army’ and the enlargement of the Norwegian 
Volunteer Legion. State Secretary von Weizsacker felt it reasonable to wonder 
at whom these troops would actually fire. Quisling’s promise to join both the 
anti-Comintern pact and the Tripartite Pact after the conclusion of a peace 
treaty was more welcome to the Germans. For the time being, however, his 
wishes were dismissed as ‘premature’; Hitler did not intend to conclude a 
peace treaty in the form suggested by Quisling. His appointment as premier 
was not accompanied by any concrete or new proposals for a Norwegian 
contribution to the war. In general terms, Norway was expected to be ready 
for ‘active co-operation in the execution of joint tasks’, including those in- 
volved in the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’.¥) The German occupation au- 
thorities reported that the Norwegians remained ‘unchanged in their rejection’ 
of the German war effort; real improvements in the internal situation would be 
brought about mainly by German military victories in the east.¥* However, the 
domestic political atmosphere was clearly being damaged by the Quisling 
government’s decision to take hostages and pass death sentences under the 
state of emergency. In the spring of 1942 these measures were an additional 
burden on Berlin’s relations both with the Norwegian population and with the 
governments and peoples of Sweden and Denmark.37 


There was no uniform reaction in northern Europe to Hitler’s war against the 
Soviet Union. Despite his almost unchallenged power in Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1941, Hitler was compelled to treat the Scandinavian states differently 
in an attempt to persuade them to fall into line or even take part on his side. 
Their differences remained apparent even during the extension and renewal of 
the anti-Comintem pact in Berlin in November 1941, which was the most 
effective German propaganda device proclaiming the united struggle of 
Europe against Bolshevism. Even then, the states of northern Europe ex- 
pressed their reservations about the German war effort. Berlin could neither 
brush these aside nor leave them out of account in shaping its political and 
economic relations with Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. During 
these months, Hitler and Ribbentrop received several European politicians 


34 See Quisling’s memorandum, ADAP € i, No. 248, pp. 465 ff., and No. 262, pp. 494-5 (also 
for the foliowing); see also Quis}ing’s ideas for the creation of a ‘new Norway’ on ‘Germanic 
foundations’ and its ‘venture outside in the world’, in Quisting raft Norwegen!, 136f€. 

MS See the references in n. 342. 

M® ‘Secret report on the internal situation of Norway, as of 15 February 1942’, appendix 9 to 
progress report Ic/Army Command Norway No. 663/422, BA-MA RW 39/30. 

a) See e.g. ADAP & ii, No. 237, pp. 406-7; see the clear tise in the number of executions 
according to figures in Gerhardt, Norwegische Geschichte, 290: 1 execution in 1940, 34 in 1941, 105 
in 1942. 
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and statesmen at state receptions in Berlin. Yet there was no discussion of any 
concept which might have served to transform Fascist ideas on Europe and to 
act as a European counterpart to the Atlantic Charter of the Allies. 

By December 1941 it was apparent that the German Wehrmacht could not 
defeat the Soviet Union in the first assault. Berlin had misjudged the military 
potential of the Soviet Union, and the United States had entered the struggle 
against National Socialist Germany after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
and Hitler’s declaration of war against the Americans. In consequence, by the 
beginning of 1942 German prospects of final victory were already being viewed 
with scepticism by the countries of northern Europe. A growing political 
restraint was gradually becoming perceptible in the unoccupied states of 
Finland and Sweden, alongside a decline in willingness to collaborate among 
the Danes and Norwegians under German occupation. Furthermore, Hitler 
had no interest in finding a genuine political solution to encourage closer co- 
operation with the countries of northern Europe during the war. 


IV. The Decisions of the Tripartite 
Pact States 


JURGEN FORSTER 


1. THE CoMMITTED ALLIES 
(a) Romania 


Although Romania took an active part in Hitler’s war on the Soviet Union 
from 22 June 1941, the two armies involved (Third and Fourth) did not join 
the major offensive with the German Eleventh Army until 2 July. General Ion 
Antonescu, the head of state, had assumed nominal command over ‘Army 
Front Romania’ and transferred the business of government to his deputy in 
the council of ministers, Mihai Antonescu. The deputy chief of the general 
staff, Brigadier Tataranu, was appointed as liaison officer to Eleventh Army 
HQ. The head of the German Army Mission, Major-General Hauff, acted as 
liaison officer between the commander-in-chief of Eleventh Army, Colonel- 
General Ritter von Schobert, and Romanian headquarters. Hauffe and the 
German officers seconded to the lower Romanian commands and formations 
became an important element in the German—Romanian war effort on the 
southern flank of the eastern front. The dual tasks of the German liaison 
officers—advisers to the Romanian leadership and representatives of the 
German leaders'—inevitably led to friction during tactical crises, when the 
Romanian commanders felt that they were being supetvised and tended to 
perceive German advice as instruction. The Army Mission regarded the 
“German liaison command’ as a ‘valuable means of leadership for the imple- 
mentation of orders given, and for objective reporting’;* they expected the 
liaison officers to conduct themselves as ‘representatives of the Greater Ger- 
man Reich and as representatives of the best of German soldiering’.2 Though 
Major-General Hauffe succeeded in gaining the confidence of Antonescu anid 
becoming his ‘tactical and operational adviser in all questions of the Romanian 
as well as the joint war effort’,* it was apparent that Romanian sensibilities 
could easily be offended. 

The delay before the launch of a general offensive had created some ner- 
vousness in the Romanian Army and in the high command. Jn part, this was 

' German Army Mission, fa/Id No. 908/41, 22 May 1941, General Directive No. 1 for German 
Liaison Command, BA-MA RH 31-I/v. 94. a 


> German Army Mission, Ila No. 32/41, 18 Jan. 1942, ‘Development and employment of the 
Romanian army since the existence of the German Army Mission’, 7, ibid. v. a8. 

3 See n. 1 above. 

4 Comment by Head of German Army Mission on the military problems in Romania, 11 Jan. 
' 1942, ibid. v. 94. 
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because some units had sustained heavy casualties even in the first days of 
the war, during the establishment of bridgeheads across the Pruth. While 
the Romanian Third Army advanced alongside German Eleventh Army, the 
Romanian Fourth Army was forced to make the Pruth crossing alone. Even 
this limited tactical objective was undertaken against the judgement of the 
German Army Mission, which had advised against the allocation of indepen- 
dent attacking objectives to Romanian formations, and had warned that ‘the 
standard of German leadership’ should not be applied to them.’ Major- 
General Hauffe felt that his assessment of the fighting strength of the 
Romanian Army had been confirmed when General Antonescu was forced to 
request a German corps to support Fourth Army for the recapture of 
Kishinev. The decision of Eleventh Army HQ on 22 July 1942 to ask 
Antonescu to undertake ‘the seizure of Odessa’ is thus all the more astonish- 
ing.* The Romanian Fourth Army was given this objective because of the 
operational restrictions placed on Eleventh Army by the battle of Uman, the 
underestimation of the Soviet forces’ will to resist at Odessa, and Antonescu’s 
declared aim of seizing the territory between the Dnestr and Bug for Romania. 
For that reason the Romanian head of state did not object to this new goal. He 
may even have thought, as the Red Army retreated, that the operation would 
be more akin to a surprise occupation than a difficult offensive operation. 
However, his optimistic belief that he could capture the naval fortress without 
German help was supported by the head of the German Army Mission. 

On 27 July 1941 Hitler used the reconquest of Bessarabia and the northern 
Bukevina as an opportunity to thank Antonescu for choosing ‘to fight this 
struggle at the side of the German Reich to the bitter end’.? His praise for the 
achievements of the Romanian Army was combined with a highly political 
request for Antonescu ‘to advance in the region south-west of the Bug and 
thus to take over security tasks in this territory also’. The Romanian head of 
state responded effusively to his ally’s praise for the Romanian soldiers. 
Antonescu was aware that Romania owed the recapture of Bessarabia and the 
northern Bukovina ‘80 or even go per cent to the Fiihrer and the German 
Army’.® In his reply to Hitler he confirmed his desire to share in the campaign 
against ‘Russian Bolshevism, the arch-enemy of European civilization and of 
my country... to the final goal’.9 For that reason he agreed to fulfil the tasks 
allotted to Romania. In so doing he was hoping not merely to extend Romania 
‘beyond the Dnestr’, but also to ‘satisfy the requirements of civilization’. On 
7 August 1941 Hitler recognized Antonescu’s important role in ensuring the 


5 German Wehrmacht Mission, la No. 176/41, 30 May 1941, ‘Further summary assessment of 
the Rom. army (as of end of May 1941)’, ibid. v. 40. 

§ German Army Mission, [a No. 32/41, 18 Jan. 1942, ibid. v. 98. See Forstmeier, Odessa, 19, 22- 
3; 35-6. 

1 DGFP vp xiti, No. 159. 

® ‘Thus Antonescu to Minister Clodius at the beginning of Aug. 1941, memorandum from 
Clodius, 16 Aug. 1941, PA, Biro $t.8., Rumdanien, vol. 7. 

9 Letter from Antonescu to Hitler, 30 July 1941, OGFP p xiii, No. 167. 
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Romanian contribution to the war effort by awarding him the Knight’s Cross 
and the Iron Cross first and second class.’ On this occasion Antonescu 
explained that he wanted his army group ‘to occupy not just Odessa but also 
Sevastopol and the Crimea, in order to gain control of the Russian air-bases’. 
Since 23 June 1941 the Soviet air force had launched repeated attacks on 
Ploesti, Giurgiu, and Consanta in an attempt to disrupt the oil production 
which was ‘vital’ to the German war effort."' 

Antonescu’s anti-Bolshevik sentiments were not the only reason for his 
decision to order the Romanian Army to advance even beyond Bessarabia, a 
decision which was controversial in Romania itself. He was also pursuing solid 
interests in the sphere of power politics. On the one hand, as mentioned 
above, he wanted to seize the territory east of the Dnestr as far as the old 
border of the former Russian republic of Moldavia. In order to gain Hitler’s 
agreement to this, he was anxious to discover what territorial claims 
Germany’s other main ally, Finland, was making against the Soviet Union.” 
On the other hand, the Romanian government had informed Berlin that it was 
anxious to see a ‘new ordering’ of the USSR; Mihai Antonescu had advocated 
an incorporation of Galicia into the Government-General and a reduction in 
the territory of the Ukraine. Behind these schemes lay Romania’s interest in 
achieving a common border with the Third Reich, and its fear of the emerg- 
ence of a ‘greater Slavic empire’, free of Bolshevism, in the north."? Romanian 
wishes ran parallel with similar German ideas, which were pe into practice at 
the beginning of August." 

Antonescu’s decision to deploy Romanian troops over the Dnestr was 
determined by a second, even more important, motive. He was striving for a 
revision in Romania’s favour of the second Vienna Award of 30 August 1940. 
For that reason, in his verbal reply to Hitler’s letter of 27 July Antonescu 
emphasized that he, ‘the general’, would march to the end, without making 
conditions, because he had ‘every confidence in the justice of the Fithrer’.'5 A 
few days later he told Minister Clodius in blunt terms that he had resolved ‘to 
march against Hungary when the next opportunity offers itself." Given the 
German desire to guarantee the Balkan status quo until the end of the war, this 
comment may be regarded as an empty threat. Nevertheless, it is symptomatic 
of the relationship between Hungary and Romania, who were allies against 


'° Ibid., No. 188. See Hitler, Monologe, 75 (27-8 Sept., 9 Oct. 1941): ‘By race certainly not 
Romanian, but Germanic, Antonescu is a born soldier. His misfortune that he has Romanians 
under him!’ 

" See German Luftwaffe Mission report on ‘Air defence of the Romanian oil region’, 4 Dec. 
1941 (German Luftwaffe Mission la No. 1841, BA-MA RL 9/85}, and that by the German consul 
in Ploesti, i9 July tog: (PA, Dt. Kons. Ploesti, 1/5). 

'2 German legation Helsinki, telegram No. 759, 10 Aug. 1941, PA, Biro St.8., Finnland, vol. 
co 

'S Memorandum Under-Secretary of State Woermann, 24 July 1941, DGFP p xiii, No. 147. 

“4 See sect. I].vi.3 at n. 281. 

's DGFP pb xiii, No. 1§9 n. 3. 

'* Memorandum from Clodius, 16 Aug. 19041, PA, Biro St.S., Rumianien, vol, 7. 
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Bolshevism but still deeply hostile to one another. According to the German-— 
Italian commission of investigation, it was precisely at that time—ate July and 
early August 1941—that Hungarian units were provoking serious incidents on 
the disputed border in Transyivania.”” 

With Odessa only just surrounded on the landward side by the Romanian 
Fourth Army, and Third Army still engaged in occupying the territory be- 
tween the Dnestr and the Bug, Hitler asked Antonescu to take over security 
responsibilities in the territory between Bug and Dnieper. He even requested 
Romanian troops for the operations of Army Group South -east of the 
Dnieper.'® 

. Antonescu, appointed Marshal of Romania by King Michael I on 23 August 
1943, again announced that he was ‘happy to be able to contribute with 
Romanian troops to the consummation of the victory beyond the Dnieper and 
to the saving of civilization, justice, and liberty among the nations’.'"? However, 
he insisted on a directive from Hitler formally transferring to Romania the 
‘rights and responsibilities with regard to the administration and economic 
exploitation between the Dnestr and the Bug’, as well as the tasks of security 
in the whole region between the Dnestr and the Dnieper. Convinced that the 
Red Army would soon be destroyed along the entire line, Antonescu was ready 
to accommodate German military wishes as much as possible. However, his 
prestige as head of state and commander-in-chief was threatened when the 
attack on Odessa by Fourth Army was unsuccessful. Despite the arrival of 
Romanian reinforcements, Antonescu was forced to accept German assist- 
ance.” Shortly before a final German-Romanian attack, the Soviet Union 
voluntarily surrendered Odessa. With the expected political repercussions, 
Romanian propaganda interpreted the evacuation as a victory.?' However, the 
battle for this well-fortified naval base had been fought at the cost of much 
Romanian blood. Fourth Army had lost 106,561 men, a fifth of whom had 
been killed.*? 

After the seizure of Odessa, the Romanian Army was reorganized and new 
formations established. The two army commands (Third and Fourth) were 
withdrawn from the front. Under German command, a number of formations 
took part in the continued advance, or were employed on security tasks in the 
rear of Army Sector South or in the Reich Commissariat Ukraine. These were 
the mountain corps with three brigades, the cavalry corps with three brigades, 
and VI Army Corps with three infantry divisions and two motorized regi- 


7 German legation Bucharest, telegram Nos. 2457, 4 Aug. 1941, 2452, 9 Aug. 1941, ibid. 
Hungarian liaison officers with Eleventh Army refused to allow Col.-Gen. Ritter von Schobert to 
present them to the C.-in-C., Antonescu. For his part, Antonescu refused to allow Hungarian 
troops to enter the Bukovina. 

* Letter from Hitler, 14 Aug. 1941, DGFP p xiii, No. 204. 

Letter from Antonescu, 17 Aug. 1941, ibid., No. 210. 

» Army Group South, war diary, 29 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH ig I/73. 

* Férstmeter, Odessa, 88. 

2 German Army Mission, Ia No. 32/42, 18 Jan. 1942, 6, BA-MA RH 31-L/v. 98. 
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ments. From autumn 1941 the German Army Mission was again dispatched to 
train the home-based forces in Romania, which also formed the reservoir of 
recruits for security and operational troops. In two detailed reports on the 
deployment of the Romanian army in the middle of January 1942, Major- 
General Hauffe concluded that the Romanian formations had ‘fulfilled the— 
sometimes difficult—tasks allotted to them, though with many difficulties and 
a great deal of friction’.3 The Third Army, Hauffe stated, had received 
preferential treatment in terms of men and equipment. The level of supply had 
consistently been inadequate for the requirements of ‘the troops, in themselves 
undemanding’; this fact should be seen as the reason for much ‘unpermitted 
requisitioning’. Hauffe stressed his belief that ‘all available means’ must be 
used ‘to leave responsibility to the Romanians or to force them to assume it, 
but that they must still—skilfully and inconspicuously—be supervised’.* The 
issue was first to lead, only then to manage. 

The Romanian goai of extending the state territory beyond the recapture of 
Bessarabia and the northern Bukovina was achieved on 30 August 1941, 
exactly a year after the signing of the ‘Vienna diktat’. In the treaty of Tighina 
the territory between the Dnestr and the Bug (Transnistria) was relinquished 
to Romania ‘for purposes of security, administration, and economic utili- 
zation’.*5 In the Bug-Dnieper region, however, executive authority was di- 
vided: while Bucharest was to be responsible for security, the ‘administration 
and economic utilization’ of the area remained in German hands. Romanian 
control of the tron-ore deposits of Krivoy Rog and the manganese deposits of 
Nikopol, much feared by the war economy and armaments office, was thus 
averted." In addition, Germany had ensured her share of Transnistrian re- 
sources in the interests of supplying Army Group South, 

Even before this region was fully conquered, Antonescu appointed the 
university professor Georg Alexianu as governor of the new province on 19 
August 1941.7? In October Alexianu transferred the seat of office from Tiraspol 
to Odessa. He was assigned a senior German military administration official 
‘for advice and support’. 

Romania made it clear to both Berlin and Washington that it did not regard 
the conquest of this territory as compensation for the loss of northern 
Transylvania. At the beginning of September 1941, in discussions with the 


3 Ibid. 

% Comment by the head of the German Army Mission, 11 Jan. 1942, 2, ibid. v. 94. 

*s Agreements on the security, administration, and economic utilization of the territories 
between Dnestr and Bug (Transnistria) and Bug and Dnieper (Bug-Dnieper territory), 30 Aug. 
194], signed Tarsranu and Hauffe, PA, U.St.8., RuSland, vol. 42. See also OK WAVFSt/Abt. L 
UViVerw.) No. 001848/41, 24 Aug. 1941, and letter from German Army Mission, Operations 
Detachment, Ib to the Romanian general staff, 24 Aug. 1941 (BA-MA RH 3(-I/v, 93). See the 
Annexe Vol., No. 4. 

* OKWAVIRGAmtStab Ia, No. 9320/41, 23 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/l F 5.2748. In the middle 
of November the Bug-Dnieper territory was added to Reich Commissariat Ukraine. 

_ » Copyof Antonescu decree, Eleventh Army Command, OQu/Qu 2 Br. B. No. 560/41, 28 Aug. 
1941, app. 2, BA-MA RH 20-11/38r. 
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American secretary of state, the Romanian chargé d’affaires used the argu- 
ment of the ‘Red menace’ to justify his country’s participation in Hitler’s war 
against the Soviet Union. Secretary Hull agreed that the spread of the Com- 
munist system was a genuine problem; his government, however, regarded 
“‘Hitlerism’ as the greatest enemy at the current time.” 

Antonescu’s political position had become closely linked with German 
victory. over the Soviet Union. His personal prestige was therefore weakened 
by the continued resistance of the Red Army, the deployment of Romanian 
troops east of the Dnestr, the high casualties sustained thereby, and the 
economic effects of the war on the population. Serious domestic political 
tensions began to re-emerge in Romania, and the smouldering conflict with 
the ‘Legion of the Archangel Michael’ (see sect. I.v.1 at n. 5) broke out anew. 
In July 1941, despite the intervention of the German minister, Antonescu had 
eight Iron Guard members shot. After declaring that every sacrifice must be 
made for the army since it was vital for the existence of the Romanian nation, 
the Marshal, in early November 1941, again resorted to a plebiscite to confirm 
his dictatorship. Germany’s representatives in Romania were well aware that 
Antonescu’s position was unstable. However, they regarded him as the pro- 
tagonist of German interests and sought to strengthen his position. Both the 
minister, von Killinger, and Hauffe repeatedly pressed for a halt to the uncon- 
trolled bulk buying of goods by the German armed forces, since this was 
undermining the price structure, currency, and even economy of Romania. 
Neubacher proposed that, as a ‘friendly gesture’ towards the Antonescu 
regime, Berlin should present Romania with 300 tractors worth RM1im.; after 
all, the oil-for-weapons pact had brought Germany a profit of RM8o0m.” The 
minister and the head of the Army Mission warned against Germany being 
led, ‘by misunderstanding our own interests, to do the work of our enemies’;?” 
Germany must take care to avoid becoming the cause of Romania’s ‘financial 
and economic collapse’.?’ It was in the German interest to strengthen the 
country’s potential ‘in order to have a valuable ally rather than a lead weight’.* 
When the Romanian central bank refused to make more money available to 
the Wehrmacht because German debts were undermining the currency, their 
Romanian suppliers faced bankruptcy.33 The German leadership considered 
that a reduction in the number of German troops in Romania—in mid- 
November there were around 63,000 men, including 45,000 in the Luftwaffe— 
offered a first step towards improving the economic situation.* Despite this 


* On 4 Sept. 1941; FRUS (1941), i. 326-7. 

** German legation Bucharest, telegram No. 3152, 2 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Will C 4.22. 

» Report by Killinger, 17 Oct. 1941, DGFP pb xiii, No. 406. 

* Comment by chief of German Army Mission, 11 Jan. 1941, 4, BA-MA RH 31-L/v. 94. 

= Ibid. 

3 WiRiiAmte, Stab, war diary, 11 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 109/166. 

M4 See memoranda on visit to Romania by OKW Chief of Staff, 10 Nov. 1941, and OKW/WESv 
Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 003051/41, 16 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/l 345. At the end of Jan. 1942 the 
strength of the Wehrmacht in Romania was reduced to approximately 40,000 men. From the ~ 
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development, Berlin pressed for an increase in oil production and a reduction 
in Romanian consumption in order to satisfy the growing requirements of the 
Axis. However, Bucharest was not inclined to accommodate these unbacked 
German demands to the extent deemed necessary by the German economic 
authorities. Minister Neubacher proposed the appointment of a Romanian 
general as ‘oil dictator’ to supervise the central direction of the Romanian 
petroleum industry.35 In the middle of November 1941 the war economy and 
armaments office was even arguing that matters were in such an appalling state 
that ‘one day we will have to take everything into our own hands’. On the 
other hand, the Reich ministry for economic affairs advocated political con- 
cessions at Hungary’s expense in order to persuade Antonescu to curb Roma- 
nian domestic oil consumption.” In a discussion with the deputy premier, 
Mihai Antonescu, on 26 November 1941 Goring explained bluntly that, ‘after 
the blood of its soldiers, the most valuable contribution Romania could make 
to the common cause was its petroleum’.2* Though Hitler had vaguely prom- 
ised not to ‘pump Romania completely dry’ in the two years which was the 
fongest he expected the war to last,** Antonescu had only an agreement 
promising to involve Romania in the exploitation of the oilfields in the 
Caucasus. But these regions had not even been conquered! Yet in 1941 
Romania more than doubled its 1940 deliveries of mineral oi] to Germany 
(3,055,094 t. as against 1,374,447)."" Though there were repeated attacks by 
the Soviet air force on Ploesti, Constanta and Giurgiu until mid-October 
1941, these achieved ‘no significant disruption or destruction of the oil pro- 
duction which is vital for the German leadership’. This fact, along with the 
shooting down of 81 Soviet aircraft, was claimed as a major success by the 
German Luftwaffe Mission.” 

In 1942 the German leadership was forced to demand an increased military 
contribution from its ally, because of the enormous losses of men and ma- 
chines sustained by the Wehrmacht in 1941, and in the light of Hitler’s 
eccentric operational objectives for 1942. Hitler was insistent on continuing 
the war of annihilation against the Soviet Union which, in the view of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, involved ‘not only the fate of Germany, but also 


middle of May the highest total was 26,700, including 6,500 from the army: OK W/WFSt/Qu (1) 
No. 001276, 21 Apr. 1942, ibid., and GenStdH/Org.Abt, war diary, 8-14 Apr. 1942, ibid. RH 2/ 
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the existence or non-existence of the other European nations’.2 On 29 
December 194! he therefore pressed for increased Romanian participation in 
the summer campaign of 1942.4 Antonescu was convinced that victory over 
the Red Army was ‘a 100 per cent certainty’,*5 and therefore agreed to a 
massive reinforcement of the Romanian formations on the eastern front. 
However, this commitment to the ‘final reckoning with the Slavs’® was to 
depend on the fulfilment of two basic conditions: first, that Hungary should 
also make an increased military contribution; and second, that neither Hun- 
gary nor Bulgaria would attack Romania after the war. Hitler agreed to both 
conditions.4? Marshal Antonescu’s decision was not universally welcomed in 
Romania. The chief of the general staff, General Iacobici, resigned, and the 
chairmen of the National Peasants’ Party, Juliu Maniu, and the National 
Liberal Party, C. I. C. Bratianu, sent memorandums protesting against the 
obligations entered into by their head of state. They were unable to make 
Antonescu change his mind. His own calculations, and the political ambitions 
of his allies, did not allow for a Romanian return to non-belligerence.* On 12 
December 1941, after the European war became a world war, Marshal 
Antonescu described his policy as follows: ‘I am the ally of the Reich against 
Russia. I am neutral between Great Britain and Germany. I am for the 
Americans against the Japanese.’*? But was there any real hope that Britain and 
the United States would understand the Romanian position? Was not all hope 
destroyed once Britain, under pressure from the Soviet Union, declared war 
on Romania on 7 December 1941, and Romania, under pressure from Ger- 
many, declared war on the United States five days later? 


(6) Hungary 


Hungary had declared war on the Soviet Union on 27 June 1941. The first 
hostilities consisted of an air raid against the city of Stanislav east of the 
Carpathians, which was declared to be a ‘reprisal measure’. Next day, Horthy 
wrote to tell Hitler that his army would fight ‘shoulder to shoulder with the 
famed and victorious German army in the crusade for the elimination of the 
Communist menace, and for the protection of our culture’. On 1 July 1941 
Hitler thanked the Hungarian regent for Hungarian participation in the war 
against the Soviet Union, which had been decided ‘on [Horthy’s] own initia- 
tive’.5' The other co-belligerents had also made their decision of their own free 


* OKW contribution to Ribbentrop’s discussion with Horthy, 4 Jan. 1942, ADAP &, i, No. 92. 
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will. Now the aim was for Hungarian forces to advance towards and beyond 
the Kolomyya-Stanislav line as soon as possible. In this way, the Soviet troops 
retreating on both sides of Lvov to the east and south-east would be prevented 
from making an orderly withdrawal. 

From I July 1941 the ‘Carpathian group’ under Lieutenant-General Ferenc 
Szombathelyi, the general commanding VIII Army Corps, took part in the 
campaign against the Soviet Union. It also included corps troops from the 
‘Mobile Corps’ under Major-General Béla von Mikiés with two motorized 
infantry brigades and one cavalry brigade, one mountain brigade and one 
border-patrot brigade. The Hungarian army group had a strength of approxi- 
mately 45,000 men; it was not placed under the command of Army Group 
South. Tactical requests for the deployment of Hungarian troops, which were 
sent directly to the ‘Carpathian Group’, were regarded as having been ap- 
proved by Hitler. Horthy gave instructions that these requests should be 
granted ‘in the interests of a united and streamlined leadership’. In the co- 
ordination of the movements of Seventeenth and Eleventh Army, the German 
leadership was anxious to avoid ‘at all costs’ any contact between the Romanian, 
Hungarian, and Slovak troops under the command of the two armies.5? What 
Martin Brozsat has called the ‘inner paradox’ of the ‘Hitler coalition’ thus 
exerted its effect on the operational leadership of Army Group South. Moreo- 
ver, the German leadership was also eager to ensure that the petroleum region 
round Drogobych was not occupied first by Hungarian troops.s} 

Only a few days after the appearance of the ‘Carpathian Group’, it was 
disbanded as a big formation. The ‘mobile corps’, the most modern oper- 
ational formation in the Hungarian Army (24,000 men),*4 was placed directly 
under the command of Army Group South from 9 July, and took part in the 
continuing advance. The two less mobile brigades initially remained in 
Galicia. There they were assigned to security tasks and, in response to a special 
request by the Hungarians, to bringing in the harvest.‘5 After Galicia had been 
incorporated into the Government-General, the reduced ‘Carpathian Group’ 
was placed under the command of the commander of Rear Army Area South 
on 13 August 1941, and was moved to the east. After the creation of the Reich 
Commissariat Ukraine, it was subordinated to the appropriate Wehrmacht 
commander. 

The beginning of August 1941 saw the revival of tensions within the 
Hungarian leadership, and between government and opposition, over Hunga- 
ry’s participation in the war against the Soviet Union. The chief of the general 
staff, Colonel-General Werth, was ready to offer the Germans more troops for 
offensive operations or for security tasks.’* In contrast, the chairman of the 
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small Farmers’ Party, Endre Bajczy-Zsilinszky, wrote a letter to Premier 
Bardossy advocating an end to military co-operation with Hitler in the east,‘’ 
which he believed was based ‘50 per cent on the situation and 50 per cent on 
crude coercion’. Even. the crusade for Europe and civilization was no more 
than a ‘cheap phrase’. Since Hitler would be unable to create a New Order in 
Europe, the Hungarians should ‘extricate themselves in good time from this 
débacle, which would occur as certainly as 2 X 2 makes 4’. Every day that 
passed without the Hungarian government acting ‘to strengthen inner resist- 
ance and effect our withdrawal from the Russian war’ involved ‘terrible 
dangers’ for the Hungarian nation. No record of Bardossy’s answer has 
survived. Colonel-General Werth, however, took the opposite approach. In a 
lengthy memorandum to the head of government, the chief of the general staff 
argued that the Hungarian troops on the eastern front should be strengthened 
immediately by at least four or five army corps, on a voluntary basis. Werth 
claimed that despite its traditional anti-Boishevik stance, the government had 
provided only weak forces to join the German attack on the Soviet Union. 
Increased participation in the war should be offered to Berlin at the political 
level and linked with four demands: the recovery of Hungary’s thousand-year- 
old frontiers, the resettlement of the Slav and Romanian minorities, the 
expulsion of the Jews, and participation in the exploitation of Soviet raw 
materials. Bardossy submitted Werth’s memorandum to Horthy a week later 
and linked it with a vote of confidence in himself. He argued that it was better 
to wait for a request from Germany before offering any reinforcement of 
Hungarian troops on the eastern front. A contribution of the kind proposed by 
Werth would, Bardossy thought, weaken the existing political system as well as 
the army and the economy.» 

On 6 September 1941 Horthy decided to support Bardossy in the argument 
over Hungary’s attitude in the war against the Soviet Union. Werth was 
dismissed. The new chief of the general staff was the former commanding 
general of the ‘Carpathian Group’, Lieutenant-General Szombathelyi. Major- 
General Laszid, chief of the operations department, remained in office. 

Szombathelyi may have been appointed because of a situation report he 
had been allowed to submit to the regent on the recommendation of Horthy’s 
son. Here Szombathelyi had concluded that hopes for a rapid victory over the 
Soviet Union would be disappointed: ‘The war will last for a long time, we 
must prepare for that and not for a lightning war. Great-power politics and the 
waging Of war, those we must leave to the great powers, we must keep under 
cover close to the wall.’® 

The change of military command did not bring any radical tur in 
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Hungarian policy. A few days after his appointment, it was Szombathelyi who 
told Jodi! of Hungarian designs on Galician territory. Although the territory 
claimed by Budapest had already been assigned to the Government-General, 
Berlin did not reject Hungarian designs out of hand.* Budapest advocated the 
withdrawal of the ‘mobile corps’ from the beginning of September. However, 
this request did not signify' any change of policy; the aim was only to replace 
it and provide for its rehabilitation in Hungary. Both 1st Armoured Group, 
then in command of the Hungarian formation, and Army Group South 
emphasized their interest in keeping the ‘Mobile Corps’, especially as it could 
scarcely be replaced by better forces. It had proved itself able to offer ‘efficient 
assistance’, and was actually in a better condition than the German mobile 
formations. 

On 7 September 1941, at Hitler’s invitation, Horthy travelled to ‘Fithrer 
headquarters’ at Vinnits with his new chief of the general staff, Szombathelyi, 
and Premier Bardossy. During the ensuing discussions, the Hungarian leaders 
pressed strongly for the rapid withdrawal of the Mobile Corps, which had 
sustained heavy casualties. In the opinion of the German chief of the Army 
General Staff, the request concealed a ‘self-centred’ desire® to use this mod- 
erm and battle-hardened formation as the nucleus for the creation of ‘an 
armoured division equipped with German war material. Hitler rejected the 
request, but promised to provide German equipment to make the corps 
‘capable of mobility’ for further operations, and to supply the equipment for 
an armoured division. Understandably, the Hungarian side hoped for a more 
rapid delivery of the promised equipment than was envisaged by the German 
agencies. 

The Hungarians linked a new appeal for the relief of the Mobile Corps and 
the two brigades of the ‘Carpathian Group’ with an offer to replace them with 
four brigades for occupation purposes.% Berlin turned down the first part of 
the Hungarian proposal, but immediately accepted the second. At the begin- 
ning of October 1941, when the chief of the Hungarian general staff asked the 
German military attache ‘what is expected of Hungary in the next year’,® the 
Wehrmacht High Command passed on a request for another two security 
brigades for the rear area.*? Szombathelyi had already been assuming ‘that 


4“ See Juhasz, Hungarian Foreign Policy, 201. 

®& Army Group South, war diary, 30, 31 Aug., 1 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 1/72. 

% Halder, Diaries, 1221 (9 Sept. 1941). 

% Memorandum from Operations Dept. of the Hungarian general staff, No. 6466/1, 14 Oct. 
1941, for the minister of war, initialled by Laszlo and Szombathelyi, Military Archive Budapest, 
file 257. The author is grateful to Dr Josef Borus, Hungarian Academy of Science, for providing 
a transiation of this hitherto unknown source. 

6: Telephone conversation between Col. (Gen. Stoff) Ernst-Anton von Krosigk [chief of 
General Staff Rear Army Area South] and Army Group South, Ib [Col. (Gen. Stoff) G. Schall], 
24 Sept. 1941 (BA-MA RH 22/7), and OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K Verw. (Qu 4/A) No. I 
7544/41, 31 Oct. 1941 (ibid. RH 22/9). 

® Foreign ministry, telegram No. 1159, 24 Oct. 1941, PA, Biro $t.S., Ungamm, vol. 5. 

© Foreign ministry, telegram No. 1234, 9 Nov. 1941, ibid. 
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Hungary would gradually have to fight the war with all its forces at the side of 
Germany’.® At the beginning of November 1941 the Hungarian government 
agreed to provide the two brigades for security tasks, and OK'W assented to 
the Hungarian request for the relief of the Mobile Corps. Though the latter 
left Seventeenth Army’s area of command on 20 November 1941, it was not 
finally moved until the end of December because of transport problems. By 
that time Hungarian casualties amounted to approximately 4,500 men in 
total. At the end of 1941 the reinforcement of the security brigades was also 
completed (the lo2nd, 10th, 108th, 121st, and 124th, and two bicycle battal- 
ions), amalgamated under the command of the ‘Hungarian Occupation 
Group’ (around 38,000 men). This group was divided at the end of January 
1942, with the Dnieper as the dividing-line. Hungary had finally been permit- 
ted to withdraw the Mobile Corps, but had been forced to find replacements 
for it. In purely numerical terms, the Hungarian contribution to the war 
against the Soviet Union was only marginally smaller in the winter of 1941-2 
than in the summer of 1941, although the type of formations being deployed 
had changed. 

The war against the Red Army had aroused no enthusiasm among the 
Hungarian soldiers. On 23 August 1941 the war diary of the Mobile Corps 
noted that the men of 12th Bicycle Battalion were all wondering when they 
would be able to return home. ‘In this context, the officer corps cannot find 
any tangible arguments to influence the people in the opposite direction.’” 
Though the majority of active officers and some reserve officers supported the 
war against the Soviet Union for political and even ideological reasons, an 
assessment made at the end of 1941 argued that most conscripted soldiers and 
many of the reserve officers lacked any ‘awareness that the adjacency of the 
Soviet Union [presents] an offensive threat to the country’.”' In contrast, the 
infantry brigades deployed for security tasks in the rear area showed few 
scruples in their actions against partisans.?? 

On 29 December 1941 Hitler informed Horthy as well as Antonescu of his 
decision to continue the war of annihilation against the Soviet Union.73 He 
requested an intensified and timely participation by Hungary in a conflict 
which would decide ‘the existence or non-existence of all of us’. Unlike 
Antonescu, Horthy was not deliberately flattered by a proposal to place the 
Hungarian formations under their own Army High Command. However, 


% Foreign ministry, telegram No. 1159, 24 Oct. 1941, ibid. 

 Gosztony, ‘Ungarms militarische Rolle’, 2. 154; Darnoy, Organisation, 68 and apps. E-x, 
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Hitler did promise material support for the equipment of the Bea 
formations which would participate in the summer offensive. 

The aim of the Wehrmacht High Command was ‘to deploy at least half the 
Hungarian and half the Romanian army’ in the east. Account was taken of 
Hungarian—Romanian hostility over the question of persuading Germany’s 
allies to make increased rhilitary and economic commitments. At the begin- 
ning of January 1942 Ribbentrop travelled to Budapest. As ‘tactics’ for the 
discussions with Horthy and Bardossy, the Wehrmacht High Command had 
urged him to press for the full deployment of Hungary’s military strength in 
the approaching decisive battle in the east.?5 He was to indicate that Romania 
would ‘likewise’ be sending an army. Within his intimate circle, Hider com- 
mented that the Hungarians would be useful ‘as padding’.” 

The Hungarian political leaders promised to take part in the summer 
offensive to a much greater extent than in 1941. Nevertheless, they refused to 
make the Hungarian army available ‘100 per cent for the campaign in the east’, 
indicating that the revisionist policy of Romania made this impossible. 
Ribbentrop did manage to obtain a promise from Horthy ‘that Hungary would 
not undertake anything against Romania’.” In addition, the Hungarian 
government agreed to make 20,000 ‘ethnic Germans’ available for the Armed 
SS.* The details of Hungarian military participation in 1942 were to be 
worked out between the Wehrmacht High Command chief of staff and 
Szombathelyi. 

In his answer to Hitler in mid-January, Horthy claimed that Hungary 
was eager ‘to take part in the decisive struggle with enthusiasm, not only 
because of our traditional, loyal brotherhood-in-arms, but also out of ego- 
ism’.”? Yet there were other factors which Hungary could not afford to ignore. 
His country, Horthy argued, lived ‘with gates open to the Balkans, surrounded 
by those peoples whose hatred is directed first and foremost against us’. 
Besides, if the Balkans were overrun by Bolshevism, only Hungary would be 
left as a ‘factor of order’. Hungary could provide troops for the spring offensive 
only to the extent permitted by ‘armaments, time, and the enemies surround- 
ing us’. 

In view of this attitude, it is not surprising that Keitel’s discussions with 
Defence Minister Bartha and Chief of the General Staff Szombathelyi, from 
20 to 22 January 1942, were ‘not very smooth’.™ Since the declared aim of the 
Webrmacht High Command was to deploy half the Hungarian army on the 


4 Tbid., No. 14 (16 Dec. 1941). 
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*® See Tilkovszky, ‘Waffen-SS’, 141-2. 

” ADAP «i, No. 130. On the amendments to the draft by Horthy, see Horthy, Confidential 
_ Papers, 3568. 
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eastetn front, they could scarcely be otherwise: Keitel’s demand for the 
sending of the Mobile Corps, fifteen infantry divisions, and seven occupying 
brigades was rejected as impracticable by the Hungarian military leadership. 
The Hungarian leadership shifted its position only after the Wehrmacht High 
Command chief of staff promised extensive German material support to 
Hungarian formations in order to bring their levels up to that of German units. 
The Hungarians subsequently declared themselves willing to provide an army 
with three corps commands, nine light infantry divisions, and one armoured 
division for the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’.*' In addition, the Hungarian 
‘Occupation Group’ was to be strengthened to seven brigades. Hungary was 
thus making a good third of its land forces available for the campaign in the 
east. 

An important motive for the Hungarian promise to provide an entire army 
for the war against the Soviet Union was the fear ‘that if Hungary stood aside 
in the campaign in 1942, this would cause Germany to give complete support 
to Romania in the clash over Transylvania’. After all, Antonescu had de- 
clared his willingness to send two armies to the eastern front. But there were 
also domestic political reasons for the Hungarian decision. Horthy and 
Bardossy hoped that this increased military contribution would appease the 
right-wing opposition under Imrédy and the Fascist ‘Iron Cross’ movement 
under Szalasi, which was advocating the absolute co-ordination of Hungarian 
with German interests in the struggle against Bolshevism. 


(c) Slovakia 


Unlike Hungary, Slovakia had announced its readiness for military co-oper- 
ation with Germany on 22 June 1941, and had broken off diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. In fact, on mobilization the Slovak military leadership 
went further than had been proposed by the German Army Mission under 
Infantry General Otto. According to the old mobilization plan, based on 
Czech foundations, around 90,000 men were called up by the beginning of 
July. This was many more than were needed to bring the peacetime army from 
two divisions including army troops (around 28,000 men) to war strength. In 
the view of the Army Mission, this excessive zeal was due to an ‘inappropriate 
craving for prestige and an overestimation of strength’.*} Continuing tension 
with Hungary had also played a part. Slovakia provided an army group under 
the command of Generat Catlo§ for deployment on the eastern front. This 
consisted of two infantry divisions, an advance party, and army troops (around 
41,000 men). The advance party, an almost fully motorized formation, con- 


® Report of the conduct of Hungarian Second Army in the war against Bolshevism, 5 May 
1943, signed Szombathelyi, in Darnoy Organisation, annexe p/n-c, MGFA M 2/t-2, and 
GenStdH/Org.Abt., war diary, 21-5 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 821. See Gosztony, ‘Ungarns 
militarische Rolle’, 1. 154, referring, in contrast to Szombathelyi’s report, to oral agreements only. 

* Hillgruber, ‘Einbau’, 671. 

‘s German Anny Mission Slovakia, la No. 244/41, 10 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/] F 3.130. 
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tained two anti-tank companies, two self-propelled anti-tank gun companies, 
an artillery battery, an infantry battalion, and a bicycle squadron. It was 
composed predominantly of regular soldiers. General Otto had advised the 
establishment of this mobile formation for political reasons, since he wanted to 
give the Slovaks the opportunity to fight in the front line. It was placed under 
the command of Colone! Pilfousek, and had a strength of around 4,800 men. 
The advance party was ready for action by 24 June 1941, and took part in the 
advance of Seventeenth Army. However, Army Group South warned Seven- 
teenth Army ‘not to expose [the Slovak unit] to individual beatings’. The 
remainder of the Army Group under General Catlog was also placed under the 
command of Seventeenth Army on 1 July 1941. This Slovak formation con- 
sisted of some 36,000 men, 60 per cent of whom were inadequately trained and 
poorly equipped reservists, and was assigned by Seventeenth Army to covering 
and security tasks. In the judgement of the Army Mission, the structure of the 
Army Group had to be consolidated before it could be brought into action, 
perhaps behind the right flank of Seventeenth Army. Ten days later the Army 
Group was placed under the commander of the Rear Army Area South. 
General von Roques ensured that it was given only security tasks ‘capable of 
being fulfilled’, such as military security and pacification of the oilfield area 
round Drogobych. At the same time, he gave it the opportunity for further 
training.*s The military value of the Army Group had now fallen below that of 
the peacetime army. In the view of the Army Mission and the German military 
attache, it was not ‘fully fit for duty’, and would even be ‘a danger’ in the event 
of deployment at the front line. Nevertheless, General Catlog urged that his 
two infantry divisions should be moved to the front as soon as possible.” In 
contrast, the Slovak government argued that the burdens imposed by the war 
should be kept to a minimum. At the beginning of July 1941 they obtained 
leave for 15,000 agricultural workers from the replacement formations so that 
the harvest could be brought in.** Moreover, it soon became clear that the 
Slovak army group, apart from the ‘Mobile Brigade Pilfousek’, was not capa- 
ble of carrying out the tasks assigned to it. At the end of July 1941 the Slovak 
government also realized that deployment in self-contained formations was 
not feasible because of the inadequate levels of Slovak training and equipment. 
To give the Slovaks the opportunity to improve their fighting skills, and to 
relieve the strains on the Slovak economy, the army group was reorganized.% 


% Army Group South, war diary, 26 June tgq1, ibid. RH tg I/7t; Gosztony, Hitlers fremde Heere, 
128-9, 173 ff. The Slovak air force provided an air regiment and five anti-aircraft units for the 
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“s Commander Rear Army Area South, war diary, 11 July 19g1 (BA-MA RH 22/3); Com- 
mander Rear Army Area 103, Abt. la No. 964/41, 11 July 1941: Slovak army force (ibid. RH 22/ 
5). 

** Intelligence office in Military District VH, No. 10491/41, 9 July 1941, ibid. Wi/l F 3.143. 
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* See High Command of Slovak Armed Forces, HI Dept. No. 107278, 25 July 1941 (BA-MA 
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The majority of reservists were released; a mobile division was created from 
the regular troops, with the brigade under Colonel Pilfousek at its heart; the 
remainder of the regular soldiers were amalgamated into a security division. 
The strength of the Slovak armed forces was fixed at around 32,000 men. 
General Catlo3 transferred command of the Slovak troops on the eastern front 
to Colonel Pulanich. Colonel Turanec took over the Mobile Division (8,500 
men), and Colonel Malar was appointed commander of the security division 
(8,000 men). In addition, the Slovak air force deployed two reconnaissance 
Staffeln, two fighter Staffeln, and flak units—1,500 men in all. 

At Lipovets, near Vinnitsa, the Mobile Division was involved in clashes 
with Soviet units for the first time while participating in the advance of the 
German XXXXIX Anmy Corps on 22 June 1941. It was unable to achieve the 
objectives assigned by the corps command, which the German liaison officers 
had also regarded as too difficult. The Germans described the conduct of the 
artillery detachment and the anti-tank company as good. However, the infan- 
try officers were regarded as ‘impossible’; they had such a ‘bad spirit’ that they 
had no influence over their troops.” The German liaison officer was highly 
critical of the inappropriate use of the term ‘mobile brigade’ and of the 
‘completely impossible’ working methods of the Slovak staff. He also ex- 
pressed profound gratitude that he had not been wounded, since the medical 
facilities dated back to the era of the empress Maria Theresa.” By the middle 
of August Slovak casualties numbered 320 men, a third of whom had been 
killed. 

In a report of early October 1941, the German Army Mission in Slovakia 
concluded that the Mobile Division was not equal to a German division 
despite the training it had been given. Instead it was suitable ‘for military 
objectives of a not too difficult character’. This was also revealed by its 
deployment at Kiev. General Otto praised the ‘willing acceptance’ of German 
proposals by the Slovak officers and NCOs.” The German leadership also 
gave a positive assessment of the security division. The tasks laid down had 
been carried out willingly and with care. In genera! the ‘human material’ was 
good. “The young unit is particularly suitable for patrol duty and for action 
against partisans.’3 The Slovak soldiers had generally behaved bravely, though 


No. 66/41, 5 Aug. 194£ (BA-MA Wy F 3.130); commander Rear Army Area South, Ja, report of 
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a completely different picture, though they too state that there was no enthusiasm for the war in 
Slovakia. 
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the mass of the officer corps could be given ‘no good report’.* General Otto 
expected the older officers’ spirit to be stiffened by action and by German 
example in the field. The Germans had long ceased to worry about possible 
Slovak unwillingness to fight Soviet soldiers on grounds of ethnic solidarity, 
At the beginning of 1942 the Slovak government requested the withdrawal 
of the two Slovak divisions from the eastern front. The Wehrmacht High 
Command refused, but yielded to pressure from Bratislava for the units to be 
better equipped, as Hitler had promised at the end of November.% On the 
invitation of the Slovak premier Tuka, the Wehrmacht High Command chief 
of staff discussed this matter personally with the Slovak political and military 
leadership. President Tiso made it clear that, ‘after the disposal of the 
Bolsheviks’, the Slovak army would have to be equipped with modern, i.e. 
German, material, because Slovakia had neo ‘friends, but [only] neighbours’ 
who could not be trusted. Field Marshal Keitel renewed Germany’s full 
guarantee of the Slovak frontiers against Hungarian demands. In response, 
Premier Tuka observed that Slovakia ‘valued the protection promised by 
Germany, but the protection [should] not be that of the sheepdog for a flock 
of sheep’.* In view of the German defeats in the east and. Berlin’s desire to 
leave both Slovak divisions in the area of operations, the Slovak leadership was 
able to demonstrate a degree of self-confidence. In the spring of 1942, on its 
own initiative, it offered to establish another regiment in order to reorganize 
the Sfovak security division into a combat unit. Its massive need for security 
forces persuaded the Army High Command to accept this ‘assistance’. 


(d) Italy 


Italy and Japan, Hitler’s actual partners in the Tripartite Pact, were officially 
informed of his decision to attack the Scviet Union only on 22 June 1941. The 
global political triangle of Berlin, Tokyo, and Rome was again revealed to be 
an empty geometric design, despite the fact that the struggle against 
Bolshevism had been the original ratson d’étre of the pact.” In the war against 
the Soviet Union, consequently, a shift in alliances took place. Though Hitler 
thought he could do without Italy and Japan, Romania and Finland became 
welcome comrades-in-arms. 

Hitler told Mussolini about the ‘hardest decision’ of his life only at the 
last moment, hoping to present him with a fait accompli. Although this con- 
duct contradicted both the letter and the spirit of the ‘Pact of Steel’ of May 


* Report by Otto, 10 Oct. 1941 (see n, 92 above). See also the report by the German military 
attaché on the visit by Tiso, Tuka, and Catlos to Hider, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Brauchitsch, and 
Génng on 20-1 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 5/v. 445. Gen. Catlo$ was awarded the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Merit of the German Eagle with swords. 

% Foreign minisoy, telegram No. 120, 27 Jan. 1942; legation Bratislava, telegram No, 178, 1 
Feb. 1942, PA, Biro St.S., Slowakei, vol. 2. 

* Minutes of the discussion on 23 Feb. 1942 (PA E 362867-70). I am grateful to Dr Gosztony, 
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7 See Hillgruber, “Hitler-Koalition’, 474-5. 
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1939,” Italy was far from surprised by the German attack on the Soviet Union. 
Since the beginning of 1941, Hitler and Ribbentrop had frequently referred to 
the deterioration in German-Soviet relations; moreover, the Italian military 
attachés in Berlin, Moscow, and Bucharest had reported the military build-up 
by both sides. Mussolini had concluded that he must prepare for active Italian 
Participation in a German-Soviet conflict, which now appeared inevitable.» 
On 30 May 1941 he instructed the chief of the Italian general staff, General 
Ugo Cavallero, to set up a special army corps in the Lubljana—Zagreb re- 
gion.’ Mussolini justified his decision on the grounds that he was calculating 
on the possibility of a conftict between Germany and the Soviet Union, and 
that Italy could not stand aside in this case ‘because it would be a matter of the 
struggle against Communism’. On 3 January 1940, influenced by German 
policy during the Soviet—Finnish War, Mussolini had already told Hitler that 
the struggle against Bolshevism must be given priority over the war against the 
Western democracies.'” In his discussion with Hitler on 2 June 1941 he urged 
a ‘final solution of the Russian question’.'* When Hitler ruled out the possi- 
bility of a military alliance with the Soviet Union, and explained that the 
outbreak of war was only a question of time, Mussolini pushed ahead with 
preparations for Italian involvement in the war. It appears that after a dis- 
cussion with Cavallero on 15 June 1941, he instructed his military attaché in 
Berlin, Efisio Marras, to offer the Wehrmacht High Command an army corps 
for action on the eastern front. By 19 June 1941 it was clear that the ‘Corpo 
d’Armata Autotrasportabile’ under General Francesco Zingales would consist 
of two motorized infantry divisions and one mobile division, with corps troops 
and air-force formations,'3 Hitler accepted the Italian offer of military assist- 
ance for the campaign in the east ‘with a heart filled with gratitude’ on 21 June 
1941. However, he also informed Mussolini that there was no need for the 
immediate dispatch of an army corps.'* He emphasized instead, ‘in a burst of 
malice and realism’,'’> that the best help that Italy could provide for the 
common war effort lay in reinforcing the Italian army in North Africa and 
intensifying the air and submarine war in the Mediterranean. State Secretary 
von Weizsicker regarded the plan to send an Italian contingent to the eastern 
front as an ‘acte de présence’, the Romanian genera! staff as a ‘symbol, 
nothing more’.'? In contrast, in his reply on 23 June 194! Mussolini offered 
thanks for the acceptance of Italy’s offer and stressed the ideological dimen- 
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sion to his decision. Italy could not stand aside in such a war. The German 
attack on the Soviet Union had met with ‘enthusiastic approval . . . especially 
among the old guard of the Party’.'% The Italian press was instructed to 
portray Italian participation as an ‘anti-Bolshevik crusade’, with emphasis laid 
on European solidarity in the struggle against Communism.’? Alongside 
ideological considerations, Italy’s claim to be recognized as a great power also 
played a part. Mussolini wanted to be involved in the defeat of the Soviet 
Union, even though Italian war aims lay in the Mediterranean and the Balkans 
rather than in the east. Furthermore, he regarded Britain as the main enemy, 
and the destruction of British positions in the Mediterranean as the key to Axis 
victory,?° 

On 30 June 1941 Hitler thanked Mussolini for his offer. Echoing Mussolini’s 
letter of 3 January 1940, he claimed that their march together against the 
‘Bolshevik world enemy’ would be ‘a symbol of the war of liberation’ being 
waged by them." This bombastic profession of a mutual anti-Bolshevism only 
revealed once again its ‘opportunistic usefulness’.' On the one hand, it 
accommodated Mussolini’s craving for prestige and also disguised the fact 
that Hitler regarded his ally as of very little value since the Italian military 
catastrophe of the winter of 1940-1. On the other hand, Mussolini was anxious 
not to lag behind Germany’s other allies or to lose the claim to a say in the 
New Order in Europe. ‘We cannot allow ourselves to be put in the shadows by 
Slovakia, we owe it to our German ally.’''3 For that reason, on 14 July 1941 he 
instructed Cavallero to prepare a second army corps for the eastern front. In 
addition, the use of anti-Bolshevik terminology, particularly by the Italian 
government, was designed to gain the moral support of the Pope.''* However, 
Mussolini’s calculations proved to be based on illusion. Hitler had already 
made disparaging references about Italy’s role in the Europe of the future at 
the end of May. He regarded the fate of the Latin race as sealed, and did not 
intend to have any regard for Italy once the Soviet Union was defeated.'5 
Privately, Hitler even regarded the imminent appearance of Italian troops on 
the eastern front with mistrust. Experience of the war in the west had con- 
vinced him that they were no more than ‘farvest hands’, who ‘must in no case 
be allowed in the Crimea’,'® which was to be incorporated into the German 
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empire. The Eleventh Army was instructed to deploy the Italian corps on its 
left flank rather than near the Black Sea.''7 

On g July 1941 the Italian formation was renamed the ‘Corpo di Spedizione 
Italiano in Russia’ (CSIR: Italian Expeditionary Corps in Russia). A few days 
later, Corps General Giovanni Messe took command in place of Zingales, who 
had fallen ill.''® The Italian teaders considered it essential that the army corps 
should be well equipped in both men and material, not only on grounds of 
operational effectiveness, but also to enable it to stand comparison with the 
other non-German formations. The transporting of the CSIR from Italy to 
Romania took almost a month. At the end of August 1941 the Expeditionary 
Corps was placed under the command of Army Group South. The corps 
consisted of 2 infantry divisions (Pasubio, Torino), each with 2 infantry and 1 
artillery regiment, and the 3rd Mobile Division (PADA). This latter contained 
1 Bersaglieri regiment, 2 cavairy regiments, 1 artillery regiment, and 1 ar- 
moured batallion with go light tanks. Directly attached to the corps, alongside 
the usual corps troops, were big engineer and supply units, 1 reconnaissance 
and 1 fighter group of the air force (83 aircraft), 3 battalions of the Fascist 
militia (“Blackshirts’), and 12 detachments of Carabinieri. In total, the CSIR 
numbered 62,000 men. Since the expeditionary corps had only enough ve- 
hicles to transport one division, and only the three Bersaglieri battalions were 
motorized, the formation was unsuitable for rapid and wide-ranging oper- 
ations. In mid-September 1941 the Italian ambassador in Berlin, Dino Aifieri, 
contacted Ribbentrop as a ‘private person’ to make an ‘absolutely confidential 
and strictly personal’ suggestion that Mussolini be awarded the Knight’s 
Cross."'9 : 

On several occasions Mussolini informed the German leadership that he 
was ready to strengthen the CSIR by at least one army corps. Under the slogan 
‘Fewer workers, more soldiers’ he wanted to increase Italian participation in 
the German military operations against the Soviet Union.'* Although Hitler 
informed the Italian head of government at the end of October 1941 that he 
regarded the campaign in the east as ‘in the main brought to a decisive 
conclusion’,'*! Mussolini intensified his efforts. The time for ‘partial, semi- 
symbolical participation’ was over.'* Italy had the duty and the right to 
increase its operational efforts during 1942. Mussolini saw this offer as the best 
way to combat speculation about possible Italian willingness to conclude a 


'7 Army Group South, war diary, 12 July 1941, BA7+MA RH 19 1/71. At the end of June 1941 
Eleventh Army was instructed to insert the Italian formations between the Hungarian and 
Romanian troops. 

"3 Le operazioni al fronte russo, 71ff.; Cruceu, ‘Operazioni italiane in Russia’. 

"9 DGFP p xiii, No. 308 (12 Sept. 1941). Alfieri referred specifically to the awards to Antonescu 
(8 Aug. 1941) and Horthy. The latter, however, was not honoured until 10 Sept. 1941. Alfieri was 
confusing him with Mannerheim, who received the Knight’s Cross on 18 Aug. 
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separate peace with the Soviet Union. The idea of reinforcing the CSIR to 
compensate for the transfer of German forces to Sicily may also have played 
a part. The commanding general of the CSIR, General Messe, was not alone 
in his opposition to the sending of further troops to the eastern front. At the 
end of November 194! Hitler told Ciano, the Italian foreign minister, that 
Italy should concentrate on holding North Africa.'3 However, he thought that 
Italy might make a ‘useful contribution’ to the coming summer offensive by 
providing ‘Alpine troops’ for the conquest of the Caucasus and further ad- 
vance into the Middle East, Mussolini received this request ‘with pleasure’, 
and was eager to send an army corps of Alpini and mountain troops. At the 
end of 1941, however, the German leadership changed its policy towards Italy. 
In view of the enormous losses suffered by the German army, the value of 
the Italian formations increased. In a personal letter to Mussolini on 29 
November, Hitler justified the need for increased and timely participation by 
Italy in the summer offensive of 1942.'* He accommodated Mussolini’s crav- 
ing for prestige by suggesting the subordination of all Italian troops under one 
Italian Army Command. In negotiations between the Comando Supremo and 
the Wehrmacht High Command it was decided that the expeditionary corps 
should be reinforced by a corps command with three infantry divisions and a 
corps command with three Alpini divisions.'* The CSIR had lost approxi- 


mately 8,700 men by the end of 1941, roughly one in twelve of whom had been 
killed.'”” 


2, THE RELUCTANT ALLIES 


(a) Bulgaria 


Among the European states allied with Germany, Bulgaria occupied a special 
position.'* Even after 22 June 1941, Sofia maintained diplomatic relations 
with Moscow and acted as representative of German, Hungarian, and Roma- 
nian interests there. At the end of July 1941 the German foreign ministry 
requested that Bulgarian—Soviet relations be broken off, but hoped that this 
step could be linked with the fall of Leningrad and Moscow.’ The problem 
dragged on until the summer of 1944: Moscow refused to accept Bulgaria’s 
declaration of neutrality on 23 August 1944 and declared war on Bulgaria on 
5 September. 

Bulgarian sympathy for Russia had deep roots, dating back to 1878. Hitler’s 


"4 Discussion between Hitler and Ciano, 29 Nov. 1941, Staatsrdnner, i, No. 97, p. 678. 

4 Report of German military attaché in Rome, No. 1501 £4/41, 2 Dee. 1941, BA-MA H 27/43. 

"8 ADAP & i, No. 62. 

48 See Forster, Stalizgrad, 14, Le operazioni al fronie russo, 186f. 

"7 German Liaison Command to Italian Expeditionary Corps No. 594/42, 9 June 1942, BA-MA 
RH 31-IX/22. See also Le operaziont al fronte russe, 487. 

38 See Miller, Bulgaria; Hoppe, ‘Balkanstaaten’, and id., Bulgarien, 

% Hoppe, Bulgarien, 129, 
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war against the Soviet Union was therefore unpopuler among the Bulgarian 
population. The authoritarian regime of Emperor Boris II did not offer troops 
for the eastern front, and volunteers failed to come forward. In fact, the 
German leadership itself opposed the involvement of Bulgarian troops in 
Operation Barbarossa for two reasons. First, the Germans hoped that the 
Bulgarian army would secure the south-eastern flank of Europe against Tur- 
key, thereby providing relief for the German war effort by taking over police 
functions in the Balkans, Second, Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command 
feared that any operations by Bulgarian troops on the eastern front might lead 
to ‘fraternization between Bolshevik and Slav’.'2° Only in mid-December 1942, 
under the impact of the unexpected successes of the Red Army, did the foreign 
ministry discuss the creation of a Bulgarian Jegion within the Waffen-SS. The 
German minister opposed this plan, since the volunteers would be drawn from 
opposition circles and this would inevitably arouse distrust of German inten- 
tions within the Bulgarian government.'3' In mid-July 1941, however, the 
Bulgarian minister of war, Teodori Daskalov, agreed with Field Marshal 
Keitel that the Bulgarian army should be expanded to enable it to deal with its 
functions in the Balkans.'3? Bulgaria’s involvement in the German—Soviet war 
was limited to providing a complete military hospital and 2,000 beds for 
the recuperation of German soldiers in Bulgarian health resorts. Not even 
Soviet air raids on several Bulgarian cities on 23 July and 11 August 1941, and 
open Soviet support of the partisans in Bulgaria, could persuade the govern- 
ment in Sofia to change its attitude. For tactical reasons, the pro-German 
premier, Bogdan Filov, wanted the Soviet Union to be the one to break off 
diplomatic relations." Under German pressure, however, Bulgaria joined 
the anti-Comintern pact on 25 November 1941. Hitler took this opportunity 
to inform the Bulgarian king that nobody could change the course of the war, 
‘neither England nor America, nor any other coalition’.'** Sofia declared war 
on these two states on 13 December [941. In March 1942 Boris III opposed 
a new request from Hitler for the severing of diplomatic relations with 
Moscow.'35 

The Bulgarian king sought to maintain a degree of national sovereignty by 
making domestic political concessions to National Socialist Germany ‘so as 
not to lag behind Romania in proclaiming loyalty to Hitler’.""° The passing of 
the first anti-Jewish laws in. January 1941 was followed by the introduction of 
further professional restrictions for Bulgarian Jews in October.'3? Yet though 

0 Ambassador Ritter’s enquiry to Ribbentrop, 11 Feb. 1942, ADAP £ i, No, 229. 

'™ Foreign ministry, telegram No. 2181, 14 Dec. 1942, DGFP t iv, No. 286 and n. 1, 

"™ See Hoppe, Bulgarien, 133-4. 

's Ibid. 129. - 

'™ Discussion between Hitler and Popov (Bulgarian foreign minister), 27 Nov. 1041, 
Staatsmanner, i, No. 90. 

"5 Memorandum from Under-Secretary of State Woermann on Bulgaria, Pol IV (262g, 29 
Mar. 1942, ADAP & ii, No. 77. 


6 Kazasov, Burni godini, 660, quoted in Hoppe, Bulgarien, 92. 
'™ Hoppe, Bulgarien, 138 ff. 
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the withdrawal of Jewish rights was accelerated by the “Wannsee conference’, 
widespread protests among the population ensured that less severe supple- 
mentary regulations were introduced. In trade affairs too, Bulgaria was ready 
to accommodate German wishes. The origina) German credit balance of 
RMzi7m. at the beginning of 1941 had become a German debt of RMrosm. by 
31 December,."8 In order ¢6 reduce the labour shortage in the German arma- 
ments industry, the Bulgarian government had supplied 12,500 Bulgarian 
workers by the end of 1941, a move which also served to reduce unemploy- 
ment in Bulgaria. After 22 June 1941 the government in Sofia made efforts to 
deflect German teproaches about its misguided tolerance of the Communists; 
these criticisms had been made for some years, but had been encouraged by 
Bulgarian government policy since the German-—Soviet agreement of summer 
1939. A total of 3,000 Communists were interned, and a screening process 
weeded out others from the reservists who had been called up. On 22 
November 1941 Bulgaria also agreed to align her propaganda and base it on 
the German model.'9 The intention was to counter the prevailing pro-Russian 
sympathies of the Bulgarian public, and to counteract the expression of 
sentiments friendly to the West. 

With Turkey remaining neutral despite German pressure and Turkish en- 
thusiasm for German successes against the Red Army, Bulgaria remained 
Germany’s only ally in the Balkans. 


(b) Japan 
Outside Europe the Third Reich had one more ally, Japan. Tokyo was offi- 
cially informed of the German attack on the Soviet Union only on 21 June 
1941.’ Some weeks before, however, Hitler and Ribbentrop had disclosed to 
the Japanese ambassador in Berlin, General Hiroshi Oshima, that a German-— 
Soviet war could be expected in the near future. They had left the Japanese to 
decide whether to join Germany, but had made it clear that they hoped for the 
co-operation of the Japanese army to bring about the defeat of the Soviet 
Union. In the report of his discussions with Hitler and Ribbentrop on 3 and 
4 June 1941, Oshima had emphasized German strategic calculations: it was 
believed ‘that an overwhelming German victory over the Soviet Union might 
lead America to abandon any idea of entering the war in favour of Britain’ and 
persuade it to restrict itself to the American continent.'** The Germans were 
thus claiming that a German-Soviet war would provide Japan with the free- 
dom it needed to achieve its aims in South-East Asia. The outcome had been 
a new discussion of strategy within the Japanese leadership. By 22 June 1941 
this, however, had not been completed. 

Hitler had hoped for German-Japanese military co-operation since the 


8 Thid. 131 ff. 
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beginning of 1941. His aim was to persuade Japan to seek expansion towards 
the south at the earliest possible moment: 


The earlier Japan attacks, the easier will be the military conditions it will find. It must 
get possession of Singapore and all the raw-material territories it requires to continue 
the war, especially if America intervenes. The tonger Japan delays, the stronger 
America will become and the weaker Japan’s position will be... All those milicary 
operations which Germany wants to see in the interests of its struggle against Britain, 
and perhaps against America, should be defined.” 


The Germans wanted a Japanese drive for expansion which would threaten 
the United States from the Pacific flank, thereby preventing American inter- 
vention in the European war by creating the spectre of a potential war in two 
oceans. It was hoped that the Japanese task would be made easier by the 
German offer of a dual guarantee against the Soviet Union and the United 
States. On q April Hitler had spoken to Matsuoka, the Japanese foreign 
minister: ‘If Japan is drawn into a conflict with the United States, Germany 
would accept the consequences... It would not hesitate for a moment to 
reply immediately to any extension of the war, whether by Russia or by 
America.’3 Grandiose over-optimism regarding his own prospects had per- 
suaded Hitler to sign this blank cheque, even though the coincidence of 
German and Japanese interests was limited to South-East Asia. Both Japan 
and Germany were pursuing a policy of ‘sacro egoismo’; each regarded its ally 
as an instrument with a specific function within its own overall strategy. 
Germany thus hoped to use Japan as a political counterweight against the 
United States, taking account of the effects of Operation Barbarossa on 
Japanese expansion southwards against the British position in East Asia. For 
its part, despite its endeavours to establish a ‘Greater East Asian Co-Prosper- 
ity Sphere’, Japan was interested in securing peace in the Pacific and sought 
secret negotiations to reach a settlement with the United States. To achieve 
this objective, the Japanese government was prepared to accept a de facto 
annulment of the ‘preventive defensive’ Tripartite Pact of 27 September 1940, 
which was directed against the Unired States.'4 

After 22 June 1941, Ribbentrop was the main protagonist of attempts to 
encourage Japanese military action against the Soviet Union. In an instruction 
to the German ambassador in Tokyo, Major-General (ret.) Eugen Ott, he 
pointed out that the German—Soviet war ‘would have as its consequence the 
final solution of the Russian question as a whole’. Referring to the anticipated 
rapidity of the operations, he urged Japan to ‘reach its decision for military 


a KTB OKW i. 328-9 (17 Feb. 1941). 
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action against Soviet Russia without hesitation’.45 Ott was instructed to per- 
suade the Japanese government to opt for ‘active intervention against the 
Soviet Union’ as quickly as possible.© A few days later, Ribbentrop made a 
personal appeal to the Japanese foreign minister, Matsuoka. In his view, the 
‘need of the hour’ was for the Japanese army to occupy Vladivostok ‘as scon 
as possible’, and to advance westwards as far as it was able. The German and 
Japanese troops would ‘meet half-way’. Japan would then be able to direct all 
its power towards expansion to the south. The political weight of Germany 
and Japan after victory over the Soviet Union would deter the United States 
from entering the war.4?7 German hopes for Japanese participation in the 
German-Soviet war were boosted by Germany’s recognition of the Chinese 
government of Wang Tzing-wei, a Japanese puppet, in Nanking. 

These efforts ended in failure, because they were supported in Japan only by 
Matsuoka. At the liaison conference of civilian and military leaders on 30 June, 
he withdrew his agreement to a Japanese move against South-East Asia and 
proposed an immediate attack on the Soviet Union. However, Matsuoka was 
vigorously opposed by the chiefs of staffs of the army and navy, supported by 
Premier Konoye, who advocated the conquest of southern Indo-China and 
then the Dutch East Indies in order to satisfy Japan’s urgent need for raw 
materials. They were prepared to accept the danger of a war against the Anglo- 
Saxon maritime powers in order to achieve this objective.4* On 2 July 1941, at 
the imperial conference chaired by Emperor Hirohito in Tokyo, the die was 
cast. The Japanese decided to realize the ‘Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity 
Sphere’ which had been proclaimed a year before. In other words, they 
committed themselves to the attempt to create an autarkic, heavily armed 
Japan, prepared for war-against all comers and surrounded by a chain of 
satellite states and dependent raw-material areas, without taking account of 
the interests of Germany or the Anglo-Saxon naval powers. Japan dius aban- 
doned ‘any chance of evading the aggressive counter-pressure of the United 
States after July 1941 other than by flight into war’.'? Specifically, on 2 July 
1941 the Japanese regime decided not to enter the German—Soviet war for the 
present; the alliance with Germany was to be maintained, but Japanese efforts 
were to be directed at establishing control over the whole of Indo-China. 
Priority was thus given to expansion towards the south. Expansion to the 
north was not completely ruled out, but was made conditional on the success- 
ful development of Operation Barbarossa. On 19 July, therefore, the order was 
given for the Japanese advance into French Indo-China. Though the army in 
Manchuria was reinforced to bring it to a strength of 700,000 men, it was 
withdrawn from the Japanese-Soviet border. After the imperial conference, 
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the army concentrated on the conquest of Malaya, Java, Borneo, New Guinea, 
the Philippines, and the Bismarck Islands, while the navy planned its surprise 
attack on the American fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

From the point of view of the Germans, the Japanese leadership had taken 
the wrong decision.'s° Nevertheless, Hitler and Ribbentrop did not change 
their calculations regarding Japan. In mid-July 1941, with victory over the 
Soviet Union apparently assured, Hitler took the initiative. In a conversation 
with General Oshima, he defined the ‘destruction of Russia’ as the ‘political 
life’s work of Germany and Japan’. It would ‘be our eternal enemy’.'s' Though 
Hitler did not wish to give the impression that he needed the Japanese army, 
he pressed for joint military action against the Soviet Union. Moreover, the 
dictator turned his previous defensive strategy against the United States into 
an offensive one, offering Japan a comprehensive alliance for its ‘destruction’. 
Italy was not mentioned at all. 

The United States and Britain’, Hitler declared, 


will always be our opponents. This realization must become the foundation of our state 
policy. After long consideration, this has become my holy conviction, the basis of our 
political understanding. America and Britain will always turn against whomever they 
believe to be isolated. Today there are only two states which have no possibility of 
conflict with one another, these being Germany and Japan. In its new imperialistic 
spirit, America presses sometimes against the European living-space, sometimes 
against the Asiatic. From our point of view, Russia threatens in the east and America 
in the west; for Japan, Russia threatens in the west and America in the east. I am 
therefore of the opinion that we must destroy them together. There are tasks in the lives 
of peoples that are hard. One cannot solve these tasks by ignoring them or leaving them 
to a later date.’ 


Hitler did not tell Oshima of his speculation that the victorious campaign 
in the east would bring about a political upheaval in Britain and iead to the fall 
of Churchill. In that case, he expected the new British government to join 
‘Europe’s struggle against America’ as a ‘junior partner’ of Germany.'? 

Hitler had still hoped to persuade Japan that ‘its great moment against 
Russia had come’.'5} In this he was disappointed. But because he had scarcely 
expected a rapid Japanese attack in Manchuria (i.e. before the end of 1941), by 
the end of July 1941 he was already expressing concern that Japan’s inactivity 
might call into doubt the ‘collapse of the Soviet system’. Yet this, in his view, 
was necessary, ‘since Russia could not be conquered’.’*4 Hitler believed that a 
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double onslaught from Germany and Japan would precipitate the collapse 
of the Stalinist system. The air raids on Moscow, which were carried out at 
this time, were also undertaken with this objective in mind. At the beginning 
of August the secretary of state in the foreign ministry, Ernst von Weizsiacker, 
also wished ‘that the Japanese too would lend a hand with the Russians in 
the east’.'55 At the same time, the Japanese general staff informed the Germans 
that the army and government were determined to intervene in the war 
against the Soviet Union at the earliest possible moment.'*® However, the 
German side failed to understand Japan’s view of the obstacles to such an 
operation.'s? At the end of August 1941 Hitler was convinced that Japan would 
attack Vladivostok as soon as the assernbly of forces was completed.'* The 
wish was father to the thought. Despite German recognition that the stubborn 
resistance of the Red Army had made ‘aid from Japan more necessary than 
previously thought’,'? the Japanese had long since abandoned any plan to 
solve the ‘northern problem’ during 1941. 

The trade embargo imposed by the United States, Britain, and the Dutch 
East Indies, in anticipation of the planned Japanese occupation of 
south Indo-China, had also produced a change in Japan’s attitude towards 
the United States."° Japan had to choose between giving way or making war. 
The Japanese government did not decide at once, although the rapid decline 
in its stocks of oi] and bauxite, and the increasing rate of American armament, 
called for a rapid decision. Readiness for war was now increasing in the 
navy; at a conference with the army leadership the decision was taken to 
intensify preparations for a conflict. Though Premier Konoye sought a 
meeting with Roosevelt, his initiative for a Japanese-American summit 
collapsed owing to reluctance in Washington. Independently of this, on 3 
September the Japanese authorities took the decision ‘to open hostilities 
against the United States, Great Britain, and The Netherlands’ if 
Japanese demands—an end to the war with China without hindrance from 
the United States and Britain, and the lifting of the economic boycott—were 
not achieved by mid-October in the coming diplomatic negotiations." This 
decision was confirmed by the imperial conference on 7 September 1941. 
At the same time, Hitler decided not to intensify the pressure on Japan to join 
the war against the Soviet Union in case this was regarded as a sign of 
weakness.' Subsequently the initial successes of Operation ‘Typhoon’ 
revived Hitler’s hopes of defeating the Soviet Union unaided. Indeed, 
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Japanese intervention would be an obstacle to a subsequent ‘settlement peace’ 
with Britain.*® 

-. Just as Hitler had left Tokyo in the dark about his plans to attack in the east, 
Tokyo kept the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor secret from the Germans. The 
plan was approved by the chief of staff of the navy on 3 November. Only days 
before Operation Hawaii, which Emperor Hirohito approved on 1 December, 
Tokyo made sure that Germany (and Italy) would join Japan in the event of 
war against the United States according to the terms of the Tripartite Pact. 
Hitler’s attitude to the Japanese attack on the United States was -ambivalent. 
On one hand, he saw it as a ‘turning-point of unimaginable proportions’,'™ 
because the United States would now be tied up in the Pacific and its defeat 
would be ‘no more than a question of iron endurance’ by the Reich.'® Hitler 
also thought that Japan’s entry into the war would have positive effects on the 
war against Britain, which would now be fearful for the existence of its 
Empire, especially India. This assessment was shared by Luftwaffe General 
von Richthofen: ‘With Japan, all British, American, and Russian hopes swim 
away for the coming years. Would be a hell of a coup! Then Socal setbacks (as 
long as they remain local) can be accepted here or in Africa.” On the other 
hand, Hider regretted that ‘the white race would disappear from this area’ as 
a consequence of the Japanese action: ‘I did not want that!’ He then 
returned to the hopes expressed in July 1941 for a possible German-British 
partnership at world-power level after the elimination of the Soviet Union: 
‘East Asia could have been held, if all the white states had built a coalition. 
Japan would not have been able to move against it!’ If Britain changed 
course now, it could save at least some of its Empire. It was Hitler’s ‘most 
sacred conviction’ that the conquest of Singapore by Japanese troops would 
lead to the dismissal of Churchill and a British change of course in favour of 
Germany. It was soon apparent that this belief was an illusion. In December 
1941 the German and Japanese strategies against the Anglo-Saxon maritime 
powers converged, with both resolved to fight jointly until victory and not to 
conclude a separate armistice or peace. Yet in the months before, Tokyo and 
Berlin had been marching separately. ‘Four years later they were defeated 
separately.”'7 
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V. Volunteers for the “European Crusade 
against Bolshevism’ 


1. THE ‘Crusapp’ ASPECT 


opponents of all civilization. To a large extent, the propaganda attempted to 
exploit feelings of being under threat, the desire for revenge, ethnic prejudices, 
and ideological resentments; its aim was to rouse Europe into emotional and 
military action against the Soviet Union. Yet as early as 1927 the German 
foreign Minister, Stresemann, had told his Belgian, British, French, Italien, 


1941 the German Press, following the line taken by Hitler when the war began, 
was instructed to revert to the image of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ it had used before 
the German-Soviet pact. Wehrmacht propagandists were instructed to con- 
centrate on the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik Soviet government with its functionaries’ 
and the CPSU as the enemies of Germany. The aim of National Socialist 
propaganda efforts, based solely on the ‘anti’ complex of anti-Bolshevism and 
anti-Semitism, was to disguise the rea] objective of ‘breaking the Soviet Union 
apart’ and conquering ‘living-space’. At the end of May 1941 Artillery General 
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Jodi had realized that the concept of a ‘crusade against Bolshevism’— 
as expressed to the Finns—was no more than a figure of speech.‘ Similarly 
Alfred Rosenberg, in a speech to his closest colleagues on 20 Jume 1941, 
declared that Germany, was not waging a ‘crusade’ against Bolshevism in order 
to save ‘the poor Russians’, but ‘to pursue German world policy and to 
safeguard the German Reich’.§ After the start of operations, the secretary of 
state in the foreign ministry, Ernst von Weizsacker, commented that those 
who expected to witness the certain ‘death of Bolshevism’ would almost all be 
mistaken. ‘For our plan is not to re-establish former conditions in the territory 
to be conquered. The scheme is instead to put these lands and their mineral 
resources into service for us fully and prompdy.”? When Hitler thought the war 
in the east was won, he made it clear that the propaganda thesis of a ‘pan- 
European war of liberation’ did not mean that Germany was waging war on 
behalf of Europe. The beneficiaries of this war were to ‘be the Germans 
alone’.® 

How well Hitler used the propaganda weapon can be seen from his many 
comments from those days. “The happy thing in an unhappy time’, he told the 
Croatian deputy head of state, Slavko Kvaternik, on 21 July 1941, ‘is that the 
struggle against Bolshevism has united all Europe. There are things which do 
more than anything else to lead nations to a common goal.’? In his opinion, the 
unity of the European nations was now prevented only by the Jews still living 
there, whom he described to Kvaternik as the ‘focus of bacilli for new decom- 
position’. In his order of the day at the start of Operation “Typhoon’ on 2 
October 1941, Hitler again glorified the war against the Soviet Union as a pan- 
European act. The struggle against ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ was ‘regarded by all 
the nations of Europe—perhaps for the first time—as a common action to save 
the most valuable continent of culture’.'"" For Hitler, however, Europe was 
‘not a geographical, but a blood-conditioned term’." For that reason he 
believed that German rule over the European continent was most threatened 
by its racial enemy, the Jews. After the failure of the ‘rapid campaign’, and 
once the real nature of German objectives became glaringly apparent, German 
propaganda declarations acquired an imploring character. In February 1942 
Hitler explained to the Croatian minister in Berlin, Mile Budak, that it was 
Germany’s great task to ‘organize’ the occupied Soviet territories ‘not as 
previously against Europe, but for it’. The struggle against Bolshevism, ‘the 
bestial degeneration of humanity .. . is a crusade such as previously took place 
only against the Huns and against the Turks. This struggle must bring to- 
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gether and unite the European peoples.’" Yet even at the start of the war 
against the Soviet Union, clear-sighted allies regarded the German slogan of a 
‘European crusade against Bolshevism’ as an ‘empty phrase’ or mere propa- 
ganda."3 At the end of October 1941 Weizsdcker too was sceptical that any- 
thing like a ‘European solidarity’ could emerge ‘so long as we regard the 
occupied em territories simply as tools to protong our powers of 
resistance’. 

The ech had certainly hoped for the response that 22 June 1941 and its 
propaganda justifications evoked among the anti-Communist forces in Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, the offers of service and-the applications from volunteers 
found the foreign ministry, its representatives abroad, and the Wehrmacht 
leadership unprepared. The associated political, legal, and organizational 
problems had not been clarified. Not until 30 June 1941 was a discussion held 
between the foreign ministry, Wehrrnacht High Command’s foreign depart- 
ment, SS main office, and the NSDAP foreign political department to work 
out general guidelines for the treatment of ‘volunteer registrations in foreign 
countries for the struggle against the Soviet Union’."5 Ambassador Ritter 
demanded a positive approach to the volunteer question, ‘both for the current 
struggle against Soviet Russia and with regard to the future political develop- 
ment of Europe’. Among the initiated, of course, there was no talk of a 
crusade. - 

At this discussion it was decided that only self-contained volunteer units 
would be accepted into the Wehrmacht or the Waffen-SS. The volunteers 
would wear German uniforms with nationality badges in order to identify 
them as regular combatants, but naturalization would not be necessary. The 
issue of the oath of allegiance and of payments remained unresolved. It was 
also decided that Czech and Russian émugré volunteers would not be accepted. 
A few days later, Wehrmacht High Command issued its ‘Guidelines for the 
employment of foreign volunteers in the struggle against the Soviet Union’.'® 
Significantly, they were to take the oath to Adolf Hitler for the ‘fight against 
Bolshevism’. Like German soldiers, they were to receive service pay, front-line 
allowance, and incidental expenses. 

National Socialist racial policy led to the classification of the volunteers as 
‘Germanic’ or ‘non-Germanic’. While ‘Germanic’ volunteers—Danes, Finns 
(sic), Flemings, Dutchmen, Norwegians, and Swedes—were incorporated 


' Discussion between Hitler and Budak, 14 Feb. 1942, Sraatsmanner, ii. 62 ff. See Hitler's 
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into the Waffen-SS, the ‘non-Germanics’—Frenchmen, Croats, Spaniards, 
and Walloons—fought in Wehrmacht units. However, SS propaganda appeals 
for foreign volunteers were not based on the war against the Soviet Union. 
Their roots lay in the ideology of the SS and its rivalry with the Wehrmacht in 
the recruitment of able-bodied men for replacement formations and new 
units."7 As early as the beginning of November 1938, Himmler had announced 
his intention of ‘getting Germanic blood from the whole world, robbing and 
stealing it? wherever he could."® The SS Standarte ‘Germania’ did not bear its 
name ‘in vain’. In less than two years, he claimed, it would be filled with ‘non- 
German Germanics’ (nichideutsche Germanen). The occupation of Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, and Belgium subsequently opened the way for the 
activities of the SS. Though the newly established Standarte ‘Nordland’ and 
‘Westland’ had attracted only a few hundred Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, and 
Belgian volunteers in 1940~—1,'9 from 22 June 1941 the SS was able to use 
propaganda of a ‘European crusade against Bolshevism’ as an additional aid to 
mobilization, Its ideological framework was not the German national state, 
but the racial community, the ‘Greater Germanic empire’. 

At the end of 1941 12,000 ‘Germanic volunteers of non-German nationality’ 
were fighting in the Waffen-SS: 2,399 Danes, 1,180 Finns, 1,571 Flemings 
4,814 Dutchmen, 1,883 Norwegians, 39 Swedes, 135 Swiss and 
Liechtensteiners. There were also 6,200 ‘ethnic German’ volunteers from 
Alsace, Lorraine, Luxemburg, Romania, Serbia, Slovakia, and Hurigary. In 
addition, 24,000 Frenchmen, Croats, Spaniards, and Walloons were serving in 
the Wehrmacht.” Overall, therefore, some 43,000 ‘foreign volunteers’ were 
wearing German uniform in 1941. Alongside the ideological motives and 
idealism of recruits, a role was also played by opportunism, the lust for 
adventure, and the desire to escape domestic restrictions or oppressive daily 
life under occupation. Additionally, some Spaniards had nursed a strong 
personal desire for revenge since the civil war. For the commanders, some 
sections of the officer corps, and the political groups and military élites who 
supported the units, there were important domestic political motives. Within 
the Walloon battalion and the French regiment, for example, these led to 
power-struggles which destroyed the internal structures and endangered pol- 
itical calculations. All the volunteers appear to have expected that the Red 
Army would collapse very quickly, allowing them to return home as celebrated 
heroes. This belief was an illusion. As a result of the enormous losses of men 
in the German army by the end of December 1941, the German leadership 
began to value both its allies and the volunteer units much more highly than 


7 See Stein, Geschichte der Waffen-SS; Buss and Mollo, Hitler’s Germanic Legions; Wegner, 
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before. However unsatisfactory the performance of some, it was now consid- 
ered not merely ‘desirable’, but ‘even necessary’, that they be strengthened.” 
Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command held that the war against the 
Soviet Union involved ‘the existence or non-existence of the other European 
nations’.” Nevertheless, it was much easier to force Romania, Hungary, and 
Italy to increase their céntingents of troops in .1942, and to bring ‘ethnic 
Germans’ into the Waffen-SS, than to use defeat in the east to produce large 
numbers of volunteers for the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’. 


2. VOLUNTEERS FROM WESTERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 
JORGEN FORSTER 


In 1941 the largest unit was provided by Spain, although as a proportion of the 
population the biggest contingent came from the Netherlands. On 22 June 
1941 Ramon Serrano Sufier, chairman of the Falange’s Junta Politica and 
Spanish foreign minister, obtained Francisco Franco’s agreement for his offer 
to the German ambassador, Eberhard von Storrer, that a number of Falange 
volunteer units should take part in the war against the Soviet Union as a 
‘gesture of solidarity’.23 Madrid did not intend to make a formal declaration of 
war, although that was what the Germans wanted. Hitler accepted the offer 
because he hoped to tie Spain more closely to Germany. He urged the rapid 
dispatch of the volunteers. Most of all, Serrano Sufier expected the offer to 
improve German-Spanish relations, which had been strained since the ‘dila- 
tory rejection’ of joint conquest of the British rock fortress of Gibraltar. He 
also hoped to buttress his own position in Spanish domestic politics. The 
announcement of the offer in Spain, and recruitment among the Falangist 
youth, led to a power-struggle between supporters and opponents of 
the Falange Junta chairman. The battle-lines ran between Serrano Sufier, the 
army, and the old Falangists. For its part, the army wanted to prevent the 
Falange from becoming the sole beneficiary of the expected increase in power 
and prestige, actually arguing for the dispatch of a full army corps to Russia. 
At the same time, many old Falangists—disappointed by the Caudillo’s ‘new 
state’—chose to ‘emigrate’ to the front. The volunteer units offered by the 
passionately anti-Communist Serrano Sufer were not merely a contribution 
to the struggle against Communism and a gesture of political gratitude for the 
deployment of the Condor Legion during the civil war; they also had a 
domestic political motive. Franco resolved the power-struggle with a compro- 
mise which also accommodated Wehrmacht High Command?’s preference for 
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a united Spanish volunteer force rather than separate army and Falange units. 
The infantry division to be dispatched would be a national unit of volunteer 
regular soldiers and Falangists under good leadership, thus enabling it to fulfil 
its purpose and be worthy of the Spanish military tradition. From first lieuten- 
ant upwards, the officer corps was recruited only from regular officers. Two- 
thirds of the second lieutenants and NCOs were also drawn from the army, 
and only a third from the Falangist militia. The ranks were recruited from the 
civilian population by local branches of the Falange and the army, with 
preference given to veterans of the civil war. All soldiers were screened for 
political and social reliability.25 As commander Franco appointed General 
Augustin Mufoz Grandes, a battle-hardened officer, acceptable to both the 
army and the Falange. The Spanish volunteer division, Divisi6n Espanola de 
Voluntarios (DEV), was soon to become known as the ‘Blue Division’ 
(Division Azul} because of the blue shirts worn by the Falangists. In line with 
the will of the general staff, it was to be recruited from all eight military regions 
as well as Morocco. The division was to consist of four infantry regiments and 
an artillery regiment, with a strength of 640 officers, 2,272 NCQs, and 14,780 
men.”* The decision was followed by a rush to volunteer. Only in Military 
Region IV (Barcelona) was the target figure not reached. Soldiers there had to 
be ‘persuaded’ to volunteer, and some vacant posts were filled by volunteers 
from Valencia. 

The Falangists were convinced anti-Communists who accepted the Ger- 
man justification for the attack. For them, the ‘European crusade against 
Bolshevism’ was more than an empty phrase. But they were also convinced 
that their place in the new Spain, and its weight in the reorganization of 
Europe, depended on their willingness to risk their lives against the common 
enemy. Among the officers, these ideological motives were bolstered by con- 
cern for their careers. Months spent on the eastern front counted double for 
promotion, and any decorations brought additional plus-points over col- 
leagues at home. 

As the training of the voluteers began in barracks throughout Spain, a 
commission was sent to Berlin, where it was confronted with German de- 
mands for men and material. The commission discovered that the Germans 
were expecting the strength of the division to be 526 officers, 2,813 NCOs, and 
14,397 men with 300 lorries and goo motor-cycles.*? This meant that the DEV 
had an excess of officers and men and a shortage of NCOs. The level of 
mobility demanded also exceeded Spanish capacity. After the intervention of 
various agencies, the German demands were dropped for poiitical reasons— 
not least, out of regard for Spanish domestic politics. 

On 13 July 1941 Serrano Sufier bade farewell to the DEV at Madrid’s north 
station at a Ceremony attended by the military leadership and the diplomatic 
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corps. Two days previously a corrida in’ honour of the volunteers had been 
held in the presence of General José Valera, the minister of war. In his speech 
Serrano Sufer again stressed the motives which had led him and the soldiers 
to this step: revenge for the Soviet intervention in the civil war; gratitude for 
German and Italian assistance during it; defence of civilization against the 
inhuman, barbaric, and crishinal system of Bolshevism; and struggle for the 
glory of Spain. The Spanish volunteer division, 17,909 men, was transported 
to the troop training-ground at Grafenwéhr near Nuremberg. There it was to 
be reorganized according to the German model, re-equipped, and trained. 
The volunteers took the oath of allegiance on 31 July 1941. The reorganization 
of the DEV into the 250th Infantry Division, consisting of three infantry 
regiments and an artillery regiment, facilitated the establishment of a divi- 
sional reserve, the ‘mobile 250 Reserve Battalion’ consisting mainly of veterans 
and foreign legionaries. Less satisfying was the division’s low level of motor- 
ization and the switch to drawing the guns by horses. General Mujfioz Grandes 
pressed successfully for a reduction in the training period, which the Germans 
had set at three months. This decision meant that the men had insufficient 
practice in handling the horses, which was to have an adverse effect on 
marching discipline, equipment, and the animals themselves. The Germans 
doubted the political reliability of the division, partly because of the low 
proportion of Falangists (about 30 per cent). In contrast to Serrano Suiier, the 
Spanish army was careful to ensure that the division was not regarded as a 
Falangist unit. It became clear to the Germans that sympathies for the Falange 
must inevitably damage the other pillar of the Franco regime, the army. 
Even before the departure of 250th Infantry Division to the eastern front, to 
Army Group Centre’s area of operations from 21 August 1941, the German 
command was told of the Spanish government’s request for the division to be 
sent into action ‘at the focal point of the struggle’." A few days before, 
however, the army group had gone over to the defensive on the order of Hitler. 
The Spaniards knew nothing of the crisis between him and the general staff. 
Hitler received a courtesy visit from General Mufioz Grandes on 1 September, 
while the Spanish soldiers marched from the unloading area at Grodno 
towards Minsk. The week-long march to their final operations zone brought 
the division its first encounter with German views of organization and march- 
ing discipline, their assessment of their allies, and the treatment of Slavs and 
Jews in the east. The commander of Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge, 
refused to deploy the Spaniards in his area of operations, apparently under the 
impression that they were more like gypsies than soldiers, The reports of 
the German liaison officer to the Spanish division had a ‘refreshing’ effect on 
the commander of Army Group Centre, Field Marshal Fedor von Bock. In his 
war diary he noted the appearance of the division, ‘unfamiliar to German 
soldiers’, the poor condition of the horses, and the fact that the Spaniards 
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regarded all women as fair game and ‘held orgies’ even with Jewish women in 
Grodno.” On 24 September 1941 Hitler decided that 250th Infantry Division 
should reinforce Army Group North. At the beginning of September this army 
group had been forced to hive off troops to Army Group Centre for the attack 
on Moscow. Instead of attacking, the Spaniards were now expected to march 
on, from Smolensk to Vitebsk, before completing their journey by train. On 10 
October 1941 the division was placed under the command of the von Roques 
Group in Sixteenth Army’s sector, relieving 18th Infantry Division and part of 
126th Infantry Division. The position ran through Novgorod north of Lake 
Ilmen along the Volkhov. 

The 250th Infantry Division was assessed as incapable of offensive oper- 
ations, and the condition of its horses and lorries as alarming.32° The Germans 
regarded the troops as rather odd, but General Munoz Grandes was seen as an 
energetic commander with a deep interest in German battle experiences. 
Obvious differences in mentality and conduct at the front led the Germans to 
underestimate the fighting spirit of the Spaniards. Within a short time the 
division proved itself well able to hold its sector of the front against fierce 
attacks by the Red Army. The é/az and personal courage of the individual 
soldiers remained unbroken by the rigours of the winter and inadequate levels 
of equipment. Munoz Grandes vigorously rejected the hasty judgement of the 
new corps commander, Infantry General Friedrich-Wilhelm von Chappuis, 
that the division was the greatest problem facing XXXVIII Army Corps and 
would be unable to resist increased Soviet pressure. Chappuis stuck to his 
opinion, urging Sixteenth Army HQ to agree to the relief of the Spaniards. 
Munoz Grandes and his division were determined to repel this attack on their 
military honour, with its possible repercussions on German-—Spanish relations, 
by holding their sector of the front intact. He ordered that the positions were 
to be defended as if Spain itself was at stake. The fierce fighting that followed, 
which ‘included atrocities by both sides, led to heavy casualties among the 
Spaniards. In two and a half months the division lost almost 3,000 men.” 
Since the Spaniards had held their positions, Muftoz Grandes felt able to agree 
to a shortening of its sector of the front without losing face, At the beginning 
of January 1942 he was awarded the Iron Cross First Class. Hitler too was 
under the impression that, as troops, the Spaniards were a ‘dilapidated forma- 
tion’ and that the relations between officers and men were ‘miserable’. But at 
the same time he praised the fact that the division had abandoned ‘not a 
metre’ of ground. ‘One cannot imagine pluckier people. They take no cover, 
they let themselves be killed, Yes, our men are happy when they have the 
Spaniards in the adjoining sector of the front.’ 
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Disputes between the Spanish and German leadership, and between the 
Falange and the army, broke out anew over the form of rehabilitation and 
reorganization of the division. Franco wanted to withdraw the division from 
the front to enable it to be replenished for the spring offensive; he was 
proposing a fixed rotation of personnel—2,000-—2,500 soldiers every three or 
four months, Serrano Sufier, on the other hand, wanted an exchange of the 
Falangists, Both suggestions were rejected by the German leadership. Though 
they too wanted Spanish losses to be made good, the military difficulties on 
the Volkhov led them to oppose the transfer of the division to the rear. At the 
end of 1941 Franco was forced to accept that the unexpected powers of 
resistance displayed by the Red Army meant that the ‘European crusade 
against Bolshevism’ would continue for some time. The spread of the Euro- 
pean war into a world war made Spain’s entry into the conflict on the side of 
the Tripartite Pact even less likely. Nevertheless, Franco kept 250th Infantry 
Division fighting on the eastern front. 


The willingness of the Spanish government to establish a volunteer formation 
for the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’ led the German minister in Lisbon, 
Oswald Baron von Hoyningen-Huene, to explore the attitude of Portugal to 
the war against the Soviet Union. On 1 July 1941 the Portuguese premier and 
foreign minister, Salazar, emphasized ‘Portugal’s deathly enmity towards 
Bolshevism ... in these days of the decisive struggle’ at a public rally of the 
anti-Bolshevik Legion. Unlike the Spaniards, however, he saw no need to 
repay any debt of gratitude for German help.3* The foreign ministry in Berlin 
welcomed Salazar’s attitude, but thought it did not go far enough. The 
secretary of state informed the minister of Germany’s political interest in the 
participation of a Portuguese unit—however small—in Operation Barbarossa. 
This would demonstrate the unity of Europe in the struggle against Bolshe- 
vism, and would also have a beneficial ‘effect on opinion in Brazil’. Huene 
was not successful. Out of regard for Britain, Salazar would not permit 
the establishment of a volunteer unit, even though ‘pro-German Portuguese 
officers’ had been placed in the ministry of war for that purpose.35 


In France, news of the German attack on the Soviet Union came through on 
the first anniversary of the Franco-German armistice. The domestic political 
situation was very different from that of Spain. Three-fifths of France was 
occupied by German troops, with the remainder under the authoritarian rule 
of the Vichy regime; the country was suffering the psychological, personal, and 
material consequences of defeat and the ‘reality of the armistice’.2* The official 
German version of a preventive war to safeguard Europe from Bolshevism 
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served to intensify and accentuate several very different trends in France— 
resistance, ‘wait and see’, and willingness to collaborate.” After the collapse of 
the German-Soviet alliance of 1939, the French Communists were also able to 
join the resistance and provoke the occupying power to disastrous over- 
reaction by attacking German soldiers, Equally, the events of 22 June I94I 
offered the leaders of politically organized collaboration an unexpected politi- 
cal opportunity to unite the policy of total collaboration with Germany with 
that of anti-Communism. Participation in the ‘European crusade against 
Bolshevism’ appeared to give them the chance to win German consent to their 
struggle for the ‘national rebirth’ of France. However, the supporters of 
collaboration were utterly divided as to the desired political shape of this new 
France. They were united only in their rejection of the ‘reactionary’ Vichy 
regime, of parliamentary government, and of Communism. Many of them also 
demonstrated a militant anti-Semitism. Jacques Dorict, the leader of the ‘Parti 
Populaire Francais’ (PPF), responded to the news of the German attack in the 
east with the words: ‘If there is a war to which I am sympathetic, it is this.’3* 
He publicly demanded the establishment of a volunteer legion and declared 
that he himself would report for service. His domestic political rivals, Marcel 
Déat of the ‘Rassemblement National Populaire’ (RNP) and Eugéne Deloncle 
of the ‘Mouvement Social Revolutionnaire’ (MSR), also wanted to participate 
in the anti-Bolshevik crusade. The idea of a legion was further encouraged by 
the German ambassador, Otto Abetz.? 

On 1 July 194! Secretary of State von Weizsacker informed the German 
ambassador that the government was ready to find a place in the Wehrmacht 
for Frenchmen who volunteered for ‘the struggle against the Soviet Union’. 
Only self-contained units wearing German uniform would be considered. 
‘Berlin had no interest in the prominent appearance of Russian émigrés.’4* 
Abetz reported that there were some 3,000 volunteers, including 80 fighter 
pilots, and asked for further instructions. Once the Wehrmacht defence de- 
partment had indicated that it was not considering the use of French and 
Walloon volunteers, Minister Ernst Eisenlohr appealed to the foreign minis- 
ter, Ribbentrop.** On 5 July 1941 Ambassador Ritter informed Paris that the 
Germans had decided in favour of a French volunteer formation. There were 
constraints, however. The number of volunteers was not to exceed 10,000, and 
‘support for such enrolment on the part of the French government was not 
wanted’.*? The initiative for the founding of the legion was thus to come from 
the political groups of occupied France, since Hitler was determined to ensure 
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that the creation of a French volunteer formation did not leave him with any 
obligation to Vichy. The Vichy government had broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow on 30 June. Petain, who had consented to the creation of 
a legion, had to rescind the law forbidding French soldiers to serve outside the 
French army. 

Once permission was received from Berlin, Abetz named Doriot, Déat, and 
two other representatives of smnaller groups, Marcel Bucard of ‘Francisme’ 
and Pierre Constantini of the ‘Ligue Francaise’, to work from the embassy. 
The French representatives decided jointly to set up a “Légion des Volontaires 
Frangais contre le Bolchevisme’ (LVF). On 8 July a joint appeal appeared in 
the Cri du Peuple. This described the aims of the Legion: participation in the 
crusade against Bolshevism, French representation on the eastern front, and 
the defence of European civilization. It also stressed the agreement of Pétain 
and Hitler.4) Three other party leaders thereupon declared their willingness to 
take part in the undertaking: Jean Boissel (Front Franc), Pierre Clementi 
(Parti Frangais National Collectiviste), and Eugene Deloncle (MSR). A cen- 
tral committee was established under the chairmanship of Deloricle and given 
the task of setting up the Legion. In the unoccupied zone an action committee 
was to set to work under Simon Sabiani, the PPF representative from 
Marseilles. The recruitment campaign was opened by Doriot and Déat with 
separate rallies on 6 July 1941. Appropriately enough, Abetz offered the use of 
the offices of the ‘Intourist’ Soviet travel agency to assist the central commit- 
tee. At this stage important issues such as the oath, the uniform, and payment 
had still to be clarified. The military commander, Infantry General Orte von 
Stilpnagel, agreed to a first joint meeting by the pro-German parties on 
condition that Bastille Day passed off quietly on 14 July. The meeting took 
place on 18 July 1941 in the ‘Vélodrome d’Hiver’. Only after Wehrmacht High 
Command ‘Guidelines for the service of foreign volunteers in the struggle 
against the Soviet Union’ had arrived in Paris, and the military commander's 
staff had worked out ‘Instructions for entry into the French Volunteer Legion 
for the struggte against Bolshevism’, were the necessary questions of organiz- 
ation discussed between the German military and diplomatic authorities. 
The military commander was represented by Colonel (General Staff) Dr 
Hans Speidel and Major (General Staff) Hans Crome. They reported the 
disappointment of the German embassy representatives, Dr Ludger Westrick 
and Dr Liebe, at the ‘excessively narrow’ procedure laid down by OKW for 
the recruitment of volunteers. Though individual issues remained unresolved 
in July 1941, it was now clear that the French would take their cath to Hitler 
and would receive pay plus supplements like these of the German troops. Only 
Frenchmen of Aryan descent aged between 18 and 40 (officers up te 50) were 
to be accepted as volunteers. The issue of uniform had still to be finalized; the 

*% Davey, La Légion, 13. 
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instructions stated that the volunteers would ‘probably’ wear French uniform 
with German badges of rank. Uniforms and equipment were to be provided, 
These regulations were passed to the central committee by the German 
embassy and published in amended form in the Cri du Peuple on 18 July 1941.% 
The recruitment campaign could now begin in earnest. However, it soon 
became apparent that the numbers volunteering for service were much smaller 
than the target figures. 

- There were many reasons for this. They included a general French reluc- 
tance to regard participation in the ‘crusade against Bolshevism’ as an oppor- 
tunity for the national rebirth of France, as Doriot had hoped; Hitler’s 
decision not to allow French prisoners of war to opt for the Legion; and the 
inadequate support provided by the German leadership. This last point was 
linked with Hitler’s refusal to make the necessary political concessions to the 
French government, which he considered tantamount to dissolving the armi- 
stice regime. First of all he wanted to solve the ‘Russian problem’. Until then, 
France was to be handled in a dilatory manner,** 

The formation of the Legion was overshadowed by a political attack. The 
first official call-up ceremony for the Legion was held on 27 August 1941 at the 
Borgnis-Desborde barracks in Versailles, and attended by the leading figures 
of collaboration—Pierre Laval, Count Fernand de Brinon, Doriot, Déat, 
Deloncle, and Constantini. (Ambassador Abetz and the commander of the 
Legion, Colonel Roger Labonne, were absent.) During the formalities, one of 
the legionnaires fired his machine-gun at the assembled dignitiaries and 
wounded Laval and Déat. This episode was the first public manifestation of 
the political struggle within the pro-German groups, which ultimately brought 
about the collapse of the LVF. 

On 6 September 1941 the first contingent of the Legion, 25 officers and 803 
NCOs: and men, arrived at Deba training camp in Poland.’ It became the 
basis of Ist Battalion of 638th Infantry Regiment. Already it was apparent that 
there would be no French formation with its own uniform, fighting with the 
Wehrmacht in the struggle against Bolshevism; instead, 638th Infantry Regi- 
ment would be a German regiment in which French was spoken. The estab- 
lishment and training of the unit were the responsibility of Military District 
VIII (Breslau). Major Hammerschmidt was appointed chief of the German 
training staff. On 17 September Ambassador Abetz arrived for an ostensibly 
private visit to the camp after the departure of Colonel Labonne for discus- 
sions with the military commander in Paris. Abetz, who had come from the 
Fihrer’s headquarters, had no wish to observe the training of the legionaries; 
he had come to exchange political views with Doriot. The subject of the 


4 Davey, La Légion, 21. 
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conversation was the decline in the number of volunteers registering for 
service. It was to be counteracted in three ways: by increased German propa- 
ganda, by the creation of a French honorary committee of prominent figures, 
and by the exchange of 2,000 PPF members in North Africa for 2,000 mem- 
bets of the colonial army currently in southern France. The honorary commit- 
tee, which was designed to'make the Legion soctally acceptable in France, 
contained men from the government, academic life, and the press, as well as 
the rector of the Catholic Institute in Paris, Cardinal Alfred Baudrillart. The 
visit also revealed to the German officers the influence wielded by Doriot 
within the LVF, despite his relatively junior rank of lieutenant. On 20 Septem- 
ber 1941 a second contingent of 127 officers and 659 NCOs and men arrived 
in Deba, followed by another 11 officers a few days later. Colonel Labonne 
used the opportunity to make the new arrivals aware of his view of the aims of 
the LVF. He also wanted to explain why they should wear German uniform, 
‘as the sign of a loyal, unconditional, and complete reconciliation between 
France and Germany’. He was striving for co-operation between the two great 
nations for a healthy Europe, free ‘from the yoke of the ghettos, the lodges, 
Bolshevism, and British gold. We are taking to the field against this vast 
Bolshevik~capitalist coalition, which dares to give itself ideological airs.’ 
Labonne drew attention to the expansionist tendency of Bolshevism and 
recalled that many Frenchmen had demanded a crusade against it during the 
Soviet-Finnish war of 1939-40. Though the legion was smail, it—not the men 
in the pay of the British Foreign Office—represented the true France. On 5 
October the legionaries in Deba were sworn in by Infantry General Hans 
Haim, commander of Military District VIII. Both he and Labonne used the 
occasion to stress that Germany was fighting for civilization and a new Europe 
alongside those who recognized the danger in the east. In fact, this interpret- 
ation of the struggle against Bolshevism bore no resemblance to Hitler’s own. 
In mid-July 1941 he had described as insolence the view of one Vichy news- 
paper that the war against the Soviet Union was Europe’s war." Hitler was not 
prepared to share the fruits of victory with his foreign “brothers-in-arms’, apart 
from agreeing to some territorial acquisitions for Finland and Romania. The 
French oath to Hitler for the struggle against Bolshevism was thus based on 
entirely mistaken assumptions about German intentions. 

On 12 October another contingent of 21 officers and 623 NCOs and men 
arrived in Deba. Labonne’s speech at their swearing-in ceremony revealed that 
the ideological element had been intensified since his earlier speeches. He 
described his legionaries as successors of Godfrey de Bouillon, while empha- 
sizing the Asiatic and bestial character of the Red Army and calling Stalin 
‘Attila, the scourge of God’? On 25 October Brinon came inspect to the 
Legion in Deba, where he was welcomed by Labonne as the champion of 
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future German-French co-operation. For his part, Brinon praised the legion’s 
willingness to assist the German struggle to save civilization in Europe. On this 
occasion Labonne handed over a message for Marshal Pétain, which was 
published in Cri du Peuple on 5 November along with Pétain’s positive reply. 
The Marshal referred here not only to the anti-Bolshevik crusade under 
German leadership, but also to the Legion’s service for France. This, however, 
was far from being Hitler’s intention. On 19 October 1941 the Army High 
Command informed Army Group North that it should not expect the transfer 
of the LVF: ‘the Fihrer wants the question of the Legion to be handled in a 
dilatory manner for political reasons.’s° Nevertheless, only three days later 
Army Group Centre was told by Army High Command that (French) 638th 
Infantry Regiment would be dispatched to Smolensk. The army group was to 
place the regiment—comprising regimental staff, signals platoon, motor-cycle 
dispatch platoon, band, two infantry battalions, each with three rifle com- 
panies and a machine-gun company, and each with one anti-tank gun com- 
pany and one infantry gun company—under the command of a suitable 
division.s' The regiment was entrained at the end of October. En route to the 
eastern front, Colonel Labonne was received for short discussions by Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch and, at his personal request, by Goebbels. On 4 
November Labonne and Doriot reported to the commander of Army Group 
Centre, Field Marshal von Bock. The latter described Labonne as an ‘older 
man, who knows half the world, no old campaigner, also no adventurer, but 
apparently a great idealist’; as regards Doriot, he remarked only that ‘the 
adjutant is a reserve officer and professional politician’.s? After the regiment 
assembled in Smolensk, the march to the front began on 9 November. Since 
Bock regarded 638th Infantry Regiment as more of a free corps than a 
disciplined unit, ‘initiation personnel’ from 7th Infantry Division were at- 
tached to it. These were ‘first to assist it, and second to ensure that no acts of 
indiscipline occur which damage our reputation, since the French are wearing 
German uniforms’... A few days later the German liaison officer, Captain 
Winneberger, informed the army group that the regiment was already totally 
exhausted by an average march of 8-10 kilometres per day on good roads. In 
his view this state of affairs was due to the failings of the officers, inadequate 
care of the horses, complete ignorance of marching discipline, and inadequate 
training of the men. It also appeared that the troops had not received regular 
rations. With the agreement of Labonne, the army group ordered shorter 
marches and more frequent rest-days, to get the regiment ‘at least up to 
behind the front line’.s 


* Army Group North/la, war diary, 19 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/168. 
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On 19 November the French regiment was placed under the command of 
7th Infantry Division within VII Army Corps. The 7th Division was then 
engaged in the fighting to open the isthmus of Kubinka, approximately Loo 
kilometres west of Moscow. I Battalion 638th Infantry Regiment was sent to 
the front line on 24 November, and I Battalion on 4 December, where they 
relieved elements of the division. However, the division assessed 13th and 14th 
companies as being ‘not yet ready to be employed’. The ration strength of the 
regiment was set at 1,366 men, 605 of them still on the march. 

Barely six weeks after the Spanish division, the French division was sent into 
action on the eastern front. Only a few days later, however, it had to be 
withdrawn from the line, having suffered casualties of 60 dead and wounded 
and 150 with frostbite. What reasons were given for the decision to withdraw 
it? When the intelligence officer of 7th Infantry Division submitted an initial - 
report on the operation of the French Legion (I and 11/638), he made aif the 
arguments which were to be repeated in subsequent reports: 


In part the Legion had already become separated during the advance. Some units have 
still not arrived. During moving off, more signs of disintegration became apparent. The 
men are generally willing but inadequately trained, the NCOs good in part but unable 
to develop because guidance from above is lacking. The officers are incapable, selected 
on political grounds. There is a lack of organizational talent, German thoroughness, 
understanding of the care of weapons, equipment, and horses. Redress can be found 
oniy by providing another leadership corps and longer training.*5 


The German liaison officer divided the legionaries into three categories: the 
‘pure idealists’, who recognized Bolshevism as a danger and had volunteered 
from conviction, were ‘unfortunately’ in the minority; more strongly repre- 
sented were the ‘adventurers’, mainly former Foreign Legionnaires, and 
(thirdly) those who simply wanted to be looked after.5* The politicization of 
the Legion, created by the rivalry between the various groups, the presence of 
Doriot, his influence on Colonel Labonne, and the latter’s promotion prac- 
tices, contributed to the failure to develop any sense of solidarity. Discipline 
and combat-readiness among soldiers depend more on their ties to the pri- 
mary military group (group, platoon, company), and on the conduct of NCOs 
and officers, than on abstract ideological objectives. The professional incom- 
petence of most of the officers, who had indeed been chosen for their political 
reliability, also helped to destroy the internal structure of the regiment. 
Initially the Legion was transferred to the Rear Army Area Centre. The 
German leadership was keen to see it reorganized and then given light security 
tasks. When even this proved impossible, the unit was sent out of the area of 
Operations to Radom in Poland. There the Legion was to be ‘completely 


38 Combat report on the French Legion, 23 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-7/19. See two French 
reports of 28 Oct. and 19 Dec. 1941, in Merglen, ‘Soldats frangais’, 73, 74. 
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depoliticized’ and moulded into a ‘militarily usable instrument’? Hitler de- 
cided that it should consist of 15,000 men. The guidelines envisaged the 
dismissal of coloured troops, former Foreign Legionnaires, Russian émigrés, 
and legionaries who failed either in action or in exercises lasting several days. 
(It seems that, despite the regulations, not only ‘Aryan Frenchmen’ had been 
accepted for service.) To avoid hurting the pride of the legionaries and in the 
hope of creating a positive attitude among those dismissed (who were regarded 
as potential foreign workers for Germany), dismissal was to be on medical 
grounds wherever possible.* The legionaries also had to commit themselves 
‘to an unpolitical attitude’ during their service. Four officers and eleven men 
did not sign the required declaration. To avoid the fiasco of the LVF becom- 
ing too obvious, Colonel Labonne and seven other legionaries were awarded 
the Iron Cross Second Class. There are varying figures on the size of the 
Legion. According to the war diary of the training staff in Deba, disbanded at 
the end of March 1942, 190 officers and 2,902 NCOs and men had arrived at 
the camp, of whom 9 officers and 152 men were returned to France, presum- 
ably either on medical grounds or because of inability to reach the required 
standard. A memorandum for the chief of the Army General Staff of 9 July 
1942 refers to 113 officers and 3,528 NCOs and men. In addition, it gives the 
strength of the two battalions at the end of January £942 as 58 officers and 
1,038 men.% 

Hitler himself regarded the French Legion and the groups as valuable 
mainly in the context of French domestic politics. The soldiers’ task was ‘not 
to see action on the eastern front, but if necessary to be active in Paris one day 
to protect our Party men there (Marcel Déat!) from their own countrymen’, 
Hitler expected these ‘Party men’ to ‘bring Paris into opposition to Vichy and 
keep it there’.© 


In occupied Belgium volunteers also came forward to take part in Hitler’s war 
in the east as members of the ‘Walloon Legion’. The most famous legionary, 
Léon Degrelle, gave the following motives for himself and his comrades: 
defence of the West and the common European fatherland against Bolshe- 
vism, and thirst for adventure. He made no mention of his domestic political 
motives. In autumn 1940 Degrelle had already developed an ambitious plan 
for a Fascist Greater Belgium under the leadership of his Rexist movement; 
this would operate within the framework of a ‘New Order’ in Europe guaran- 
teed by Germany, and be shaped by the ‘hard, pure, and revolutionary’ idea 


7 Letter from OQu IV in Army General Staff to Abetz, 19 Mar. 1942, PA, Handakten Etzdorf, 
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of National Socialism, The idea was directed both against the German military 
administration and against the ‘old democratic, plutocratic, Masonic, and 
even Jewish cliques’ in Belgium which collaborated with it and which must be 
‘eradicated pitilessly’.6* Degrelle’s scheme had been blocked by the military 
commander. However, the launching of the supposed ‘crusade of Europe 
against Bolshevism’ appeared to offer Degrelle a new opportunity to win 
influence for himself and his movement in discussions on the future shape of 
Belgium. He therefore volunteered for service on the eastern front with ‘sev- 
eral hundred of his best followers’.** Degrelle claimed later that these men 
were now ruled by ‘a new law. The law of existence or non-existence . . . There 
was no going back, there was only ahead, they had burnt the boats behind 
them with their own hands.’ 

The Wehrmacht High Command guidelines of 6 July 1941 made ne men- 
tion of Walloon volunteers, while Flemings were permitted to join the Waffen- 
SS. According to Hitler’s racially inspired—but never implemented—plan to 
divide Belgium, devised in the summer of 1941, the Walloon areas of Belgium 
were to be dealt with in the same way as France. Similar treatment was also to 
be applied to Walloon volunteers: they were to be registered and sent on their 
way by the military commander in Belgium. 

On § August 1941 860 Walloon volunteers left Brussels by train for Meseritz 
camp in the Warthegau [formerly western Poland]. Measures were taken there 
to establish and train the ‘373rd Walloon Infantry Battalion’, comprising four 
companies. Until the end of December 194: its commander was Captain 
Jacobs. The battalion was not—as Degrelle later maintained“—part of a 
“European organization’, but was an integral part of the Wehrmacht. At the 
end of August 1941 it swore an oath of allegiance to Adolf Hitler for the 
‘struggle against Bolshevism’. The first period of training ended in the middle 
of October, when the transport of almost 850 Walloon volunteers to the 
eastern front began. The battalion was to be placed under the command of 
g7th Light Infantry Division,®5 which it finally reached at the beginning of 
December 1941. In the interim perod it was apparently used in companies 
against local partisan groups. 

The g7th Light Infantry Division fought as part of Seventeenth Army on the 
southern flank of the eastern front. On § December 1941 it was forced on to 
the defensive, having reached ‘the end of its strength’.“ Soviet troops broke 
through its lines on several occasions. In this situation, the battalion was not 
incorporated into the front line but was used to secure a rear base. It had a 
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strength of 23 officers and 649 NCOs and men.” Belgian documents reveal 
that the winter temperature—on 6 December, for example, it reached 
—24 °C—caused morale to deteriorate. There were also internal tensions. On 
30 December 1941 the battalion commander was replaced by Captain Pauly.® 
German records clearly indicate that conflicts were occurring within the 
battalion over the political line to be taken. The divisional commander, Major- 
General Maximilian Fretter-Pico, reported to [IV Army Corps Command that 
two groups had emerged, Rexists and ‘a kind of National Socialists’.°* He had 
been asked to mediate between them. Fretter-Pico responded to this request 
by asking the corps to deploy the battalion elsewhere. The corps shared 
Fretter-Pico’s view and judged the battalion to be ‘worthless in military 
terms’. For their part, the Walloon volunteers felt that they were being worse 
treated by the German authorities than the Hungarians and Italians, and 
complained directly to the Army High Command. The commander of Seven- 
teenth Army wanted to avoid a row ‘out of regard for subsequent foreign- 
policy plans through these forces’;” he therefore placed the Walloon 373rd 
Infantry Battalion directly under the command of another corps. Tensions 
none the less remained: 97th Light Infantry Division now complained that the 
‘very competent German liaison officer’ had been ‘reprimanded in an un- 
pleasant manner in the presence of a corporal [Degrelle}’ by the chief of staff 
of LII Army Corps.’' Once again the German leadership responded by chang- 
ing the command structure. At the end of January 1942 the battalion was 
placed under the command of rooth Light Infantry Division for ‘locality and 
railway protection’. One can only speculate about the group which was com- 
peting with Degrelle’s party. Might there have been members of the Flemish 
Verdinaso among the Walloons? At any rate, the chief of the Militia, 
Jef Francois, had given the name De Nattonaal-Socialist to the newspaper he 
had founded in June 1941.7 In 1938 the Verdinaso, which also supported 
ideas of a Greater Belgium, had described the Walioons as ‘Romanized 
Dietsche’.8 

The Walloon 373rd Infantry Battalion was reorganized and given inten- 
sified training in tactics and discipline. At the beginning of January 1942 
six officers and fifty men were sent back home on the grounds of incom- 
petence or sickness. Degrelle, who had volunteered as an ordinary soldier, 
was promoted to officer rank during 1942 for gallantry in action, and was 
awarded the Iron Cross First and Second Class. In a major speech in January 
1943 he repeated his claim for a say in the future shape of Belgium, now ‘with 
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purely Germanic lineaments’.% Hitler noted the change: ‘It is highly intere- 
sting that the Walloons are suddenly considering themselves to be 


Germanen.’?s The way was now opening for Wafloon volunteers to enter the 
Waffen-SS. 


Volunteers for Hider’s war in the east were found in south-eastern as weil as 
western Europe. Ante Pavelic, head of state of Croatia, responded to the 
German attack on the Soviet Union by assuring Berlin of Croatia’s ‘complete 
inner readiness to support this struggle by the Reich with its own forces also’. 
In a personal letter to Hitler, Paveli¢ offered Croatian volunteer formations 
from the army, navy, and air force to fight ‘shoulder to shoulder with their 
German comrades against the Bolshevik enemy’.”7 The ‘German general in 
Agram [Zagreb]’, Infantry General Edmund Glaise von Horstenau, regarded 
the offer as a sincere and politically astute gesture.” It was part of an attempt 
to establish such close relations with Germany that the Croats would be able 
to resist further Italian territorial and political pressure. Though an ‘independ- 
ent state of Croatia’ had been declared on 13 April 1941, it had been domi- 
nated by Rome since the Croatian-Italian treaty of 18 May 1941.7 The 
Croatian army leadership was permitted to create two infantry divisions and 
three mountain divisions, each with six battalions and two artillery detach- 
ments.” In mid-June Croatia had joined the Tripartite Pact. On this occasion 
the pro-German minister of defence and second most important man in the 
state, Kvaternik, had told the German foreign minister that Croatian volun- 
teer formations would be available for ‘future operations’.*' By providing 
volunteers, the Croatian state leadership hoped to secure German help for the 
armed forces it had begun to create; furthermore, Croatia might also be able 
to evade the military agreements of the treaty of mid-May, which envisaged 
the co-operation of Italy alone in the establishment of Croatian fighting forces. 
Croat political calculations proved correct. Hitler accepted the offer of volun- 
teers and ordered that issues of organization be settled by General Glaise von 
Horstenau and the German minister in Zagreb, Siegfried Kasche. The Croat 
offer was certainly governed by ideological considerations as well as domestic- 
and foreign-policy motives. Both Paveli¢ and Kvaternik were convinced anti- 
Communists and anti-Semites. Hitler was assured of a sympathetic audience 
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when he gave free rein to his hatred of the Jews in a conversation with the 
Croatian minister of defence on 21 July 1941: 


The Jews are the scourge of humanity .. . If the Jews had their way, as they have in the 
Soviet paradise, they would carry out the most lunatic plans. Thus Russia has become 
a plague-centre for humanity ... If just one country tolerates a Jewish family in it for 
whatever reason, this would become the germ-centre for new corruption. If there were 


no longer any Jews in Europe, the unity of the states of Europe [under German rule!) 
would no longer be disturbed.” 


Following this conversation, Marshal Kvaternik was unable to inspect 
Croatian troops on the eastern front, but he was permitted to visit Army 
Group South and Sixth Army. Thereafter he expressed great admiration ‘for 
the greatness of the Reich’, and for the indomitable courage, discipline, and 
organization of the German troops. Kvaternik also renewed his ‘vow of loyalty 
to the Fihrer’.*3 

The Croatian leaders accepted German requests for self-contained volun- 
teer formations by offering to second a regular infantry regiment to the 
Wehrmacht in addition to four air Staffeln and a larger number of marines. 
The heavy companies were to consist of volunteer reservists under the leader- 
ship of regular officers. Owing to the unconditional commitment of the 
political and military leadership, no major recruitment campaign was neces- 
sary. Paveli¢, however, issued an appeal on 2 July. The Croatian army contin- 
gent assembled in Varazdin for transfer to the troop-training ground at 
Déllersheim in Lower Austria for training, while barely 300 ‘air-force volun- 
teers’ were sent to Germany. At the same time, the Croatian state leadership 
was placed under pressure to second a legion of battalion strength to the 
Italian army. Kvaternik described this idea as untenable in domestic politics. 
He received the personal support of Glaise von Horstenau in his endeavour to 
block this Italian request.** However, the German leadership officially adopted 
the role of neutral observer, with the result that the Croats were eventually 
forced to establish a Croatian Legion supervised by Italy. This was finally 
dispatched on 14 December 1941, and from 1942 was employed on the eastern 
front as part of the Italian expeditionary corps. 

The Croatian volunteers in Déllersheim swore an oath of loyalty to Adolf 
Hitler on 31 July. From among their number, Military District XVII estab- 
lished the ‘reinforced 369th Croatian Infantry Regiment’. After a short period 
of training in the camp, on 7 October it was placed under the command of 
100th Light Infantry Division within Army Group South. The regiment con- 
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russo, 187-8. See also the memoirs of Edmund Glaise von Horstenau for 1941: General im 
Zuwielich, ill. 79 ff. 
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sisted of three battalions, each with four companies plus two heavy companies. 
It was reinforced by the 369th Light Artillery Detachment. The division was 
given the task of guaranteeing ‘organization and discipline according to the 
German, model’ by providing further training.*s Four weeks later the training 
of the regiment was transferred to the regimental commander, Colonel Ivan 
Markulj; responsibility for’ 369th Croatian Artillery Detachment under Lieu- 
tenant-Colone! Marko Mesi¢ remained with German 83rd Artillery Regi- 
ment. The reinforced 369th Infantry Regiment was an organic part of the 
100th Light Infantry Division. On 21 November 1941 it had a strength of 104 
officers, § officials, 496 NCOs and 3,195 men;* 60 per cent of the officer corps 
consisted of regular officers.™ 

As levels of training were still inadequate, the regiment was not initially 
employed as a self-contained unit. At the end of October, however, individual 
companies were assigned to German regiments and acquitted themselves 
‘quite well’. Nevertheless, the first report was highly critical of the officer 
corps. “Though good will and consent to German instruction are found 
among the majority, a considerable section of the officers and NCOs, who do 
not meet requirements as leaders regarding character, personality, and 
intellectual ability ...must be replaced...The leadership corps [of 369th 
Light Artillery Detachment] is altogether superior to that of the infantry 
regiment.’ 

By 15 November 1941 the regiment had suffered 165 casualties (37 dead, 76 
wounded, and 52 missing in action). The service of the Croatians was re- 
warded in mid-December with the award of 11 Iron Crosses Second Class. 
The reinforced Croatian regiment remained with 1ooth Light Infantry Divi- 
sion, later 1ooth Rifle Division, and took part in the German summer offen- 
sive. In the spring of 1942 the Croatian government offered to establish 
another regiment. Underlying this proposal was the desire to form a Croatian 
division. Fhe Army High Command overrode the objections of Wehrmacht 
High Command by arguing that the urgent need for security forces demanded 
the acceptance of this ‘stopgap’. 

At the end of August 1942 Hitler finally ordered the extension of the 
Croatian troop units into an independent division.” He was also thereby 
accommodating the wishes of the Croatian leadership. However, the Croats 
took the decision to reinforce their contingent within the German army mainly 
for its effect in domestic politics. At the end of December 1941 Kvaternik had 
already offered to strengthen the ‘Croatian Legion’ serving with the Italian 
expeditionary corps by six battalions in order to prevent the planned extension 


*s rooth Lt. Inf. Div., Abt. ila, activity report, 7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, too. Inf.Div., 15684/42. 

* rooth Lt. Inf. Div-/la No. 266/41, to Nov. 1941, ibid., 100. Inf.Div., 15684/21. 

© Structure of Operations Dept., 21 Nov. 1941, ibid., 100. Inf.Div., 16370. 

% This emerges from the officer posts as of 20 Nov. 194, ibid., loo. Inf.Div., 15684/32. 

®e Report of Sixth Army Command, 27 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19/1/75. 

© GenStdH/Org.Abt., war diary, 6-12 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2W. 821; OKW/AWFSvQu (IH) 
No. 0237/42, 21 Aug. 1942, PA, Biiro Inland IlIg, vol. 305. 
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of the security area of the Italian Second Anny in Croatia. Both Kasche and 
Glaise von Horstenau had openly represented Croatian interests.” 


3. VOLUNTEERS FROM NORTHERN EUROPE AT THE BEGINNING 
1, | , OF THE WAR AGAINST THE SOVIET UNION, 


Gerp. R. UsBERSCHAR 


One aim of National Socialist propaganda relating to the ‘European crusade 
against Bolshevism’ was to bring countries such as Finland and Sweden into 
the war against the Soviet Union on an official basis. However, the campaign 
was also designed to produce indirect support and military assistance from the 
countries of northern Europe. Accordingly, Berlin responded positively ‘for 
political reasons’ to the first registration of volunteers from Scandinavia.” On 
principle, the German government would welcome the registration of suf- 
ficient numbers of volunteers to enable them ‘to take part as self-contained 
national formations in the European struggle against Bolshevism within the 
framework of the German armed forces’.3 


After Finland entered the war, volunteers from Sweden quickly reported for 
service in the Finnish army. Although a volunteers’ office was set up in 
Sweden in July, propaganda for the recruitment campaign was not permitted. 
At this stage Swedish military circles considered sending a self-contained air- 
force formation or an entire division to serve as a volunteer unit in Fintand.™ 
Berlin thought it appropriate not to object to such operations in Finland. 
However, the Germans hoped that ‘a larger number of Swedish volunteers 
would also participate on the German side in the struggle against the Soviet 
Union, so that a Swedish volunteer corps can be. established as well’.5 
According to the guidelines issued by Hitler, these “Germanic volunteers’ 
were to enter the Waffen-SS. The sth SS Division Germania (renamed the SS 
Division Viking from December 1940) had already been established in Sep- 
tember 1940 as the volunteer formation of the ‘Nordic’ and ‘west Germanic’ 
peoples.* A small number of Swedes had joined the newly established SS 
Standarte Nordland within this division following Himmiler’s decision of 
4 September 1940 to permit the recrnitment of volunteers from Sweden.” 


” German legation Zagreb, No. 416, 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428; German legation 
Agram, telegram No. 1634, 16 Dec. 1941, ADAP £ i. No. 19; memorandum from Ambassador 
Ritter, 23 Dec. 1941, ibid., No. 54. 

% ‘Memorandum of the meeting in the foreign ministry on 30 June I94t regarding volunteer 
registration in foreign countries for the struggle against the Soviet Union’, Pol. [ M 4796g, 2 July 
1941, PA, Handakten Ritter, No. 55. 

% Draft telegram von Weizsicker, Pol. | M 4822g, July 1941, to legation in Lisbon, ibid. 

* Telegram No. 739 to foreign ministry, 25 June 1941: see PA, Biro St.S., Schweden, vol. 2. 

*% Memorandum on meeting in foreign ministry, 30 June 1941 (see n. 92). 

% On the history of the SS Viking Division see BA-MA RS 3-5/1-4, 8; also Stein, Geschichte der 
Waffen-SS, 86-7, 96-7; SturaBner, Fretwillige; Steiner, Die Fretwilligen. 

1 As early as Aug. 1940 SS main office had made contact with Swedish private individuals with 
the aim of recruiting for the SS Standarte Nordland: see letter from SS Brigadefiihrer Berger, 
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New volunteer formations were now to be: established for Operation 
Barbarossa. Recruitment for the Waffen-SS had previously appealed only 
to Fascist and anti-British sentiments and groups, but the launching of the 
war against the Soviet Union gave it an additional anti-Communist com- 
ponent which increased the political weight and appeal of the volunteer 
movement. i 

However, the Swedish government evaded the request of the German 
special emissary in Stockhom, Schnurre, for Swedish volunteers to serve 
within German formations in the war against the Soviet Union. For their own 
training purposes, the Swedes were prepared to release a group of regular 
officers from the Swedish army and permit them to take part in the fighting 
against the USSR within the German armed forces. It was planned that 
Swedish volunteers, however, would fight only in self-contained units in the 
Finnish army. Berlin was disappointed and irritated. Ribbentrop rejected such 
officer volunteers, who would ‘not have any real sphere of activity’.% Further- 
more, it is significant that Swedish officers had reacted extremely negatively to 
a questionnaire on the subject. : 

By the beginning of September 1941 approximately 2,000 Swedish volun- 
teers had registered for service in Finland. Between 800 and 850 men had 
arrived in Finland and been sent into action at Hanko [Saarinaa] as the 
‘Hangébataljonen’.” After the Soviet evacuation of Hanko, the Swedish vol- 
unteer unit was disbanded in December 1941. Some 200 Swedish volunteers 
stayed within Finnish units as officers and specialists at the front. In January 
4942 more Swedes registered as volunteers, and a Swedish volunteer company 
was set up within the Finnish 13th Infantry Regiment (‘Svirkompaniet’) in 
Finland (Turku).' 

Very few Swedish volunteers either reported individually to the German 
recruiting office of the Waffen-SS in Tornio, Finland, or travelled to Norway 
and directly to Germany to join the organization. Despite German consent, 


chief of Waffen-SS training office, to Himmler on 29 Aug. t9q0, Tgb. No. 131/40 g.Kdos.: 
recruitment in Sweden; also reply from Reichsfiihrer SS, Personal Staff, to SS Brigadefbhrer 
Berger, 4 Sept. 1940, Tgb. No. 876/40 g.Kdos., reproduced in the documentary appendix of the 
unpublished work kindly provided to me by Lennart. Westberg, Matfors, Sweden, ‘Notizen zu der 
Rekrutierung von schwedischen Freiwilligen fiir die Waffen-SS 1940-1945". The creation of the 
‘SS General Service Troops Standarte Nordland" had been ordered by Hitler on 20 Apr. 19qu: see 
PA, Dept. Inland Nig, vol. 172 (also for Himmier’s directive of 23 Apr. 1940 to the effect that the 
Standarte was to be composed ‘half of volunteers from Denmark and Norway’ and half ‘of 
German SS men’). 


* Carlgren, Svensk utrikespolitik, 315-16, DGFP 0 xiii, No. 109 and n. 1, pp. 117-18; telegram 
Nos. 869 and 962, Schnurtre to foreign ministry, 7 and 16 July 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Schweden, 
vol, 2. 

# See the various figures in war diary of Navai Attaché, Helsingfors, vol. 2, 26 Aug. 1941, BA- 
MA PG 48, 779-84; Liaison Officer Col. Drews to OK WAWiRitAmt, Abt. I, 11 Sept. 1941, ibid., 
WI E 3.30b; telegram No. 1354, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 6 Sept. 1941, 
PA, Biro St.8., Schweden, vol. 3. 

“ Telegram No. 178, German legation Stockholm to foreign ministry, 23 Jan. 1942, PA, Biro 
S..S., Schweden, vol. 3. In May 1942 the ‘Svirkompaniet’ comprised around 160 men, according 
to information given to the author by Lennart Westberg, 7 Aug. 1981. 
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such volunteers were contravening the wishes of the Swedish government,’ 
The practice was sharply criticized by the Swedish press and the general 
public. Entry by Swedish nationals into the war service of foreign powers 
without government permission was forbidden by law; in autumn 1941 the 
Swedish government officially repeated its opposition.'” By this time volun- 
teers had also begun to report for service with the Western powers. At the 
beginning of September, therefore, the government decided that no more 
Swedes would be permitted to volunteer for foreign service, other than with 
the Finnish army.’ At the end of the month, in a discussion with the Swedish 
chargé d’ affaires in Berlin, Ribbentrop was bitterly critical of this indirect ban 
on the participation of Swedish volunteers in Germany’s war on the Soviet 
Union. The German foreign minister declared that all Europe—even former 
enemies such as France—was providing volunteers in German uniform and 
thereby helping to ‘defeat Bolshevism’.'* Only Sweden and Switzerland ‘had 
excluded themselves from participation in this struggle’. Ribbentrop recalled 
Molotov’s visit to Berlin the year before, when he had expressed Soviet 
interest in Baltic Sea outlets ‘along the Swedish coast’, to argue that the Soviet 
Union had designs on Swedish territory. The Swedish attitude to the ‘battle 
against Bolshevism’, he declared, was ‘totally incomprehensible’. 

In February 1942 the Finnish-Swedish Colonel Ekstrém renewed efforts to 
bring Swedish volunteers to Norway for enrolment in the Waffen-SS.'°5 This 
development received very little support in Sweden; the Swedish share in the 
contingent of European volunteers in the Waffen-SS remained relatively small 
at about forty men. 


SS endeavours to recruit volunteers in Finland were considerably more suc- 
cessful. At the end of February 1941, at Himmler’s request, Hitler gave his 
permission for the recruitment of Finnish volunteers to the Waffen-SS. This 
step had been planned since the beginning of that year by the head of the SS 
main office, SS Major-General Gottlob Berger, and his Finnish contact in 
Helsinki.'% At the outset, it was decided that the volunteers were to be of 


11 See telegram No. 981 to foreign ministry, 18 July 1941, and copy Pol. 1 M 218g. Reichsfihrer 
SS-Chef des SS-Hauptamtes V.S. Tgb. No. 886/41 geh./VI Tgb. No. 146/geh., 30 July 1941, PA, 
Biro $t.8., Schweden, vol. 2. The volunteer unit was to be set up at Kirkenes. 

2 Press report of 27 Aug. 1941, PA, Abt. Inland Iig, Akten betr. Waffen-SS, Schweden No. 
321. 

% Telegram No. 1318, Wied to foreign ministry, 1 Sept. 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Schweden, vol. 
3, and DGFP pb xiii, No. 270. 

1a DGFP pb xiii, No. 364. 

5 See telegram No. 272, German iegation Helsinki to foreign ministry, 5 Feb. 1942, PA, Baro 
$c.S., Schweden, vol. 3. 

to On the history of the Finnish volunteers for the Waffcn-S§ see extracts from war diaries Nos. 
1 and 2 (£941-3) and No. 2 (1942~3) of the Finnish Volunteers’ Battalion of the Waffen-SS, BA- 
MA RS 3-11/5; 6; also correspondence of the Chief of SS main office, BA NS 19 alv/364; Stein and 
Krosby, ‘Das finnische Freiwilligen-Bataillon der Waffen-SS’; Ueberschar, Hitler und Finnland, 
304-7; on military operations see the Finnish account by Jokipii, Panztipataljoona; less satisfactory 
is Tieke, Finnisches Freiwilligen-Batatllon. 
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Swedish or Germanic descent where possible, and were to be recruited into 
the SS Standarte Nordland. An attempt was thereby made to accommodate 
the wishes of some military quarters in Finland, who wanted to revive a 
version of the old ‘Royal Prussian 27th Rifle Battalion’ which had served as a 
Finnish volunteer force in Germany during the First World War.'? From mid- 
March, with the consent of the government in Helsinki, a private volunteers’ 
committee was set up under the leadership of the former head of the Finnish 
criminal police, State Councillor Esto Riekki. This took on the task of organ- 
izing recruitment in co-operation with the German legation in Helsinki and 
the Waffen-SS recruiting board. The Finnish government initially wanted the 
volunteer formation to be incorporated into the German army.'* However, it 
subsequently agreed to the creation of a self-contained formation within the 
Waffen-SS, thus preventing the Finns from serving with volunteers from 
occupied Norway and Denmark in the newly established SS Standarte 
Nordland. 

At the end of April an agreement was reached between the German foreign 
ministry and the Finnish volunteers’ committee about the position, use, 
supply, and accommodation of the volunteers, as well as the oath to be taken 
to the ‘leader of the Greater Germanic community of destiny, Adelf Hitler’. 
Recruitment could now begin. The volunteers committed themselves to serve 
for a two-year period until June 1943. Out of regard for the sovereignty of 
Finland and its diplomatic and trade relations with Germany’s enemies, the 
volunteers were described as workers for the ‘Hermann Géring Werke at 
Fallersleben’. The first transport arrived in Germany at the beginning of May. 
By the launching of Operation Barbarossa, about 1,200 Finnish volunteers 
were already in Germany. In mid-June 1941 approximately 400 trained reserv- 
ists and officers were distributed among individual units of the SS Division 
Viking and were thus already in place at the start of the invasion of the Soviet 
Union. Volunteers arriving subsequently were, as promised by Berlin, gath- 
ered in the ‘SS Volunteer Battalion North-East’, which was established as an 
independent formation on 13 June 1941. At the end of the month this special 
formation was approximately 1,000 strong; by the end of the year it contained 
around 1,180 men. The formation was renamed the ‘Finnish Volunteer Battal- 
ion of the Waffen-SS’ in September 194:. At the beginning of January 1942 it 
was sent into action with the SS Division Viking on the southern sector of the 
eastern front. 

Significantly, only about 12 per cent of the Finnish volunteers were 
‘Finlanders’ of Swedish descent; it was clear that the acceptance of the 
predominantly non-Germanic Finns had violated the original concept of the 
‘Germanic’ SS, However, this fact did not affect the establishment and reten- 


7 In Aug. t941, however, preservation of the traditions of the ‘huntsmen’s movement” was 
transferred by Army High Command to g2nd Inf. Reg., in order to prevent it being left to an SS 


_ formation, See report of the military attaché in Helsinki, 18 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 325. 


** See Halder, Diaries, 851 (3 Apr. 1941). 
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tion of the Finnish volunteer formation. The Finns did not swear an oath of 
loyalty to Hitler as ‘leader of the Greater Germanic community of destiny’, 
but took the oath of the European (non-Germanic) volunteers in the Waffen- 
SS.'9 

Fieid Marshal Mannerheim was informed about the affair only in retro- 
spect. Along with the Finnish high command, he viewed the volunteer action 
with caution, if not outright rejection. It was noted with regret that the Finnish 
army was being deprived of virtually irrepleacable trained officers and NCOs 
on the eve of the country’s own struggle against the Soviet Union.''’ After 
Finland entered the war against the USSR, no further major recruitment of 
volunteers for the Waffen-SS could be expected. Instead, appeals were made 
for the volunteer formation to be recalled prematurely, or at least for it to be 
sent into action in the Finnish theatre, for instance with SS Division North on 
the Salla front.'" Contacts to that end through the German legation in 
Helsinki proved fruitless, however. SS main office in Berlin tumed down the 
request on the grounds that this volunteer SS formation would deepen and 
consolidate German-Finnish relations more effectively than the normal 
foreign-ministry channels. 

It is thus apparent that the Finnish volunteers had entered German service 
not after the beginning of the ‘crusade against Bolshevism’, but before it. The 
Finnish government had not consented to the sending of volunteers to Ger- 
many out of any real political and ideological affinity with National Socialist 
Germany. Instead, the Finnish aim was to create a sense of German obligation 
to Finland, thus persuading it to offer support if Finland were to be attacked 
by the Soviet Union. In the spring of 1941 Helsinki was eager to use the 
volunteer issue to consolidate German interest in Finland. 


Norwegian volunteers had also been sworn into the Waffen-SS since the 
summer of 1940. In April 1940, only days after the occupation of Norway, the 
SS had set up its own supplementary office ‘North’ in Oslo in order to recruit 
volunteers for the newly established SS Standarte Nordland. Very few Norwe- 
gians had come forward by the end of the year. The leader of the Norwegian 
National Socialist Party (Nasjonal Samling), Vidkun Quisling, therefore made 
a radio appeal to ‘nationally conscious’ youth to volunteer for service in the 
Waffen-SS and its Volunteer Division Viking, formed in December 1940; their 
role would be to defend freedom and the independence of the homeland.'" 

‘9 The oath ran: ‘I swear to you, Adolf Hitler, as leader, loyalty and courage. I vow to you and 
the superiors appointed by you obedience until death, so help me God.’ See Buss and Mollo, 
Hitler’s Germanic Legions, 136; Tieke, Finvtisches Freiwzlligen-Bataillon, 76. 

"© On this subject see Jagerskidld, Marskalken av Finland, 34 ff. German sources show 2 more 
positive attitude on the part of Mannerheim towards voluntary service in the Waffen-SS: see 
Ueberschir, Hitler und Finnland, 307. 

" Jagerskiold, Marskaiken av Finland, 35. 

'2 On Quisting’s appeal of 13 Jan. 1041 see Nordiand-Echo, 2/3 (19 Jan. 1941), and the section 


‘Quisling’s Military Co-peration with Germany’ in Andenas es al, Norway and the Second World 
War, 71 ff. 


an 
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However, this vague slogan was unlikely to appeal to many volunteers. Until 
the summer of 1941 the results of this recruitment campaign were modest in 
the extreme. By the end of June 1941 294 Norwegians had joined the SS 
Standarte Nordland as volunteers—and SS main office was forced to with- 
draw its qualification regulations for the recruits. Nevertheless, the SS leader- 
ship in Berlin did not waver from its aim of meeting the growing need for 
personnel by recruitment in the ‘Germanic’ countries of northern Europe.'3 

The attack on the Soviet Union offered an opportunity for better results. 
Operation Barbarossa gave the recruitment campaign in Norway a broader 
base, thus making it possible for an appeal to be made to all anti-Communist 
groups within the population for the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’. A consid- 
erable enlargement of the reservoir of potential volunteers was therefore to be 
expected. 

On 29 June 1941, a few days after FinJand entered the war, the ‘Reich 
Commissioner for the occupied Norwegian territories’, Gauleiter Terboven, 
issed a proclamation to the Norwegian population. He appealed with some 
skill to the sense of solidarity among the Scandinavian peoples by arguing that 
Soviet demands on Finland had been the cause of the war; Soviet power 
politics were described as an ‘attack against the Nordic states and their 
culture’.'"4 Terboven stressed that people had a duty to take an active part in 
fighting the threat from the east: ‘What is true for the rest of Europe is true to 
an incomparably greater degree for the north and thus for Norway. From now 
on the issue is no Jonger first and foremost: England or Germany; but, above 
and beyond all domestic political variations of opinion and differences, it is 
simply, clearly, and imperiously: European Nordic culture or Asiatic Bolshe- 
vism.’ To give the Norwegian population the opportunity ‘to share in this 
conflict of unique historic significance’, Hitler had acceded to the wishes of the 
Norwegian people and ‘agreed to the immediate establishment of a “Norwe- 
gian Legion”’. This national formation would be ‘equipped and employed 
according to Norwegian guidelines’ as a self-contained unit under Norwegian 
leadership. In fact, this principle was not adopted immediately; the first 300 
volunteers of the ‘SS Volunteer Legion Norway’, established by SS main office 
on I August 1941, came unambiguously within the framework of the Waffen- 
$S."'5 On 3 October 1941, in the presence of Quisling, the Norwegian ‘legion- 
aries’ swore am oath to Hitler as ‘supreme commander of the German armed 
forces’ for the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’.'"* At first the plan was to establish 

"4 See the documentation in Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’ (also for the following). 

"4 Declaration of the Reich Commissioner for the Occupied Norwegian Territories, Terboven, 


on 29 June 1941, reproduced from DNB report in Monarshefte fiir auswdrtige Politth, 8/7 (1941), 
675-4. 

"s On the history of the ‘SS Legion Norway’ see Buss and Mollo, Httler’s Germanic Legions, 88- 
9; also the commemorative essary ‘Der Schicksalsweg der norwegischen Freiwilligen-Division der 
Waffen SS’; from a Norwegian point of view see Blindheim, Nordmenn, 35 ff. 

te The oath of the Norwegian legionaries on 3 Oct. 1941 was m line with the formula for 
‘foreign volunteers in the struggle against the Soviet Union’: ‘I swear by God this holy oath, that 
in the struggle against Bolshevism J offer unconditional obedience to the supreme commander of 
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the formations of the ‘SS Volunteer Legion Norway’ at regimental strength. 
However, it was soon apparent that far fewer volunteers had come forward 
then expected, forcing the SS leadership in Berlin to moderate its ambitious 
plans. The weak Norwegian response to the ‘Norske Legion’ (as the unit was 
known in Norway) may have been due in part to the refusal of the Norwegian 
clergy to call for volunteer participation in Hitler’s war in the east. Most of the 
volunteers came from the ranks of Quisling’s ‘Nasjonal Samling’.""7 In conse- 
quence, the volunteer movement looked like a party-political manceuvre. 

Nor was there any significant influx of volunteers to the SS: Standarte 
Nordland after 22 June 1941. In September 1941, as before, some 300 Norwe- 
gians were serving in the SS Viking Division, for which Norwegian volunteers 
continued to be recruited. At the beginning of 1942 the ‘SS Volunteer Legion 
Norway’ consisted of approximately 1,200 men.'® During the recruitment 
campaign there had been references to service in Finland, but in March 1942 
the Legion was sent to the front at Leningrad. There it was placed under the 
command of Eighteenth Army within Army Group North. In July 1941 Colo- 
nel-General von Falkenhorst had refused to employ the Legion in his area of 
command in northern Finland. The staff of Army Command Norway argued 
that such employment was ‘undesirable’ on military and political grounds, 
since it might ‘give impetus’ to ‘certain desires’ in Norwegian circles for 
territory in northern Finland and northern Russia.''? Furthermore, Colonel- 
General von Falkenhorst ‘did not think much of the troops’. 


Only a few weeks after the German occupation, from May 1940, volunteers in 
Denmark had also begun to come forward for the SS Standarte Nordland.” 
Most of them were members of the Dansk National Socialistik Arbejderparti 
(DNSAP: Danish National Socialist Workers’ Party) and erstwhile volunteers 
for Finland’s Winter War against the Soviet Union, who had returned to 
Denmark in June 1940. It was also hoped that former soldiers from the Danish 
army would be attracted after it was reduced in size at the end of April 1940. 


the German Wehrmacht, Adolf Hitler, and as a brave soldier will be ready to stake my life for this 
oath at any time.’ See decree of OKW/142/w WFSUOrg(1)-19/42, 10 Jan. 1942, ‘Guidelines for the 
employment of foreign volunteers in the struggle against the Soviet Union (revised version)’, BA- 
MA RL 2 Il/106; see Blindheim, Nordmenn, 21. 


"7 According to Neulen, Eurofaschismus, 138, 60% of the volunteers were members of the 
“‘Nasjonal Samling’. 

"8 See also Halder, Diaries, 1405 (17 Feb. 1942}, who gives the figure as 1,100 men. Buss and 

- Mollo, Hitler’s Germanic Legions, 92, and Neulen, Eurofaschismus, 107, give 1,218 men for the 
beginning of 1942. On 16 Mar, 1942 1,150 men were in action at Leningrad. 

"9 ‘The offer to send the ‘Norwegian Legion’ into action with Army Command Norway came 
from Reich Commissioner Terboven. On the refusal of Falkenhorst see telegram No. 4, German 
legation Helsinki to foreign ministry, 19 July 1941, PA, Biro St.S., Norwegen, No. 12/65. 

'™ On the Danish volunteers’ movement see Thomsen, Besatzungspolittk, 94 f£; Buss and 
Mollo, Hitler’s Germanic Legions, 76-87; on the dates see Tieke, Tragédie, 10-11; id., ‘Geschichte 
des “Freikorps Danmark”’; and Schou, Danske @stfrons-frivillige. On Hitler’s order of zo Apr. 
1940 for the creation of the ‘SS General Service Troops Standarte Nordland’ see PA, Abt. Inland 
Hg, vol. 17a (also for the information given by Himmler to Ribbentrop). 
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In the view of the 5S, the volunteers were preparing the way for a ‘Greater 
Germanic empire’. The recruitment campaign was therefore extended to the 
ethnic Germans in northern Schleswig." Though Danish law forbade the 
recruitment of volunteers on Danish soil for foreign military service, in Sep- 
tember 1940 the SS opened a ‘supplementary office of the Waffen-SS branch 
office North Sea’ in Copenhagen. By June 1941, however, the Danish contin- 
gent in the SS Viking Division comprised only 216 men.'* 

After the war in the east began, the ‘plenipotentiary of the German Reich’ 
in Copenhagen, Minister von Renthe-Fink, told the Danish government that 
the Germans wanted Danish volunteers to participate in Operation 
Barbarossa. Their service should be organized ‘mainly’ on the German side 
and not in the Finnish army, for which Danes had begun to register immedi- 
ately after the entry of Finland into the war.'** At the begining of July 1941, 
with the official consent of Danish government authorities, a volunteer forma- 
tion for the Waffen-SS, the ‘Free Corps Denmark’, was set up. The intention 
was to employ it as a self-contained. Danish national formation with the 
Waffen-SS, and only in the struggle against the Soviet Union. The oath taken 
by the Danish volunteers to Hitler as the ‘supreme commander of the German 
army’ also referred explicity—like that of the Norwegians—to the ‘struggle 
against Bolshevism’.'* Throughout Denmark, recruitment offices began work 
under the leadership of the DNSAP. The government in Copenhagen even 
agreed that regular soldiers in the Danish army could volunteer for the new 
formation, Approximately 600 volunteers set off for training in Germany at the 
end of July. A major ‘anti-Communist rally’ was held in Copenhagen on 12 
August 1941, at which the DNSAP warned that it was ‘Denmark’s duty to 
participate in the crusade against the Soviet Union’.'*5 “The military honour of 
the Danish people would be restored’ by massive recruitment to the “Free 
Corps Denmark’ and active participation in the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’. 
By the end of t941 the ‘Free Corps Denmark’ comprised some 1,060 men; in 
May 1942 it was sent to Army Group North on the eastern front, as a 
reinforced infantry battalion with approximately 1,200 men. 

After bitter fighting and heavy casualties, in September—October 1942 the 
‘Free Corps Denmark’—now 650 strong—-was sent as a self-contained unit on 
leave to Denmark. Despite several propaganda rallies involving the ‘Free 


"See letter from German legation Copenhagen to foreign ministry, No. D Pol 3/624, 20 May 
1940, PA, Abt. Inland [Ig., Akten betr. Waffen-SS: Danemark No. 300; here Minister von Renthe- 
Fink recommended turning only to the ethnic Germans in northern Schleswig, the Danish 
volunteers for Finland, and the members of the DNSAP. 

') Neulen, Eurofaschismus, 100. 

3 Telegram No. 830, German legation Copenhagen to foreign ministry, 27 July 1941, PA, 
Biro $t.S., Danemark, vol. 2. 

4 The Danish volunteers were sworn to Hitler with the legionaries’ oath. On its text see n_ 116. 
See also Tieke, ‘Geschichte des “Freikorps Danmark” ’, 191. 

"5 See report of the Plenipotentiary of the German Reich No. Inn. V 3 No. 355/41 to foreign 
ministry, 12 Aug. 1941, PA, Abt. Inland Ilg., Akten ber. Waffen-SS: Danemark No. 300 (also for 
the following quotations). 
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Corps’, neither the German authorities nor the Danish National Socialists 
were able to achieve a significant increase in volunteer registration.'* The 
‘Free Corps Denmark’ was regarded as a creature of the Danish National 
Socialists, particularly as its recruitment offices were situated in DNSAP 
branch offices. Inevitably, the Danish public tended to regard the legion as a 
party body born out of internal dissension. The leader of the Danish National 
Socialists, Frits Clausen, complained in February 1942 that the German 
authorities had not adequately supported his efforts to counteract public 
hostility to the Danish volunteers.'7 Few sections of the population were 
impressed by the ‘Free Corps Denmark’, and very few Danes volunteered for 
military service against the Soviet Union either in German or in Finnish units. 


Berlin revealed a particular interest in recruiting ethnic Germans from North 
Schleswig as volunteers. However, by the end of 1941 only about 530 volun- 
teers had reported for service in the Waffen-SS, and approximately 00 for the 
Wehrmacht.'* At the beginning of 1942 recruitment efforts were therefore 
intensified. The campaign, which was run from the end of February 1942, was 
notable for making volunteering ‘the duty’ of this ethnic group. By the end of 
April the Ethnic Group Agency in North Schleswig was able to report that 
over §,400 volunteers had come forward for the ‘final struggle against Bolshe- 
vism’.'?? At first the volunteers from North Schleswig were incorporated into 
the ‘Free Corps Denmark’. However, the North Schleswig ethnic-group 
leader, Dr Jens Moeller, complained about this practice to the German 
plenipotentiary in Copenhagen and also directly to Himmler. Subsequently, 
the volunteers were assigned to the SS Death’s Head Division.° Yet 
even after Himmler’s decision, the Ethnic Group Agency and the National 
Socialist Workers’ Party in North Schleswig made a number of complaints to 
SS departments that ethnic German volunteers from North Schleswig were 
being assigned against their will to the ‘Free Corps Denmark’. In individual 
cases, volunteers also joined the Wehrmacht. Though the Party and 


SS leadership were unhappy about such cases, consent was given to them 
retrospectively. 


Overall, the number of volunteers from Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark—including the ethnic Germans from North Schleswig—-reached 5,501 


" Qn this ‘propaganda holiday’ see the files PA, Abt. Inland Iig., Akten betr. Waffen-SS: 
Danemark No. 300. 

‘7 ADAP £ i, No. 212, pp. 383-4 (6 Feb. 1942). 

'* Telegram Nos. 73, Ribbentrop to Copenhagen legation, 17 Jan. 1942, and 92, German 
legation Copenhagen to foreign ministry, 20 Jan. 1942, both in PA, Buro St.S., vol. 2; see also 
Noack, Tyske mindretal. 

29 OF these, 82g men were fit for service. See the numbers and telegrams in PA, Abt. Inland 
Hg., Akten betr. Waffen-SS: Danemark No. 298. 

'” Decree of Himmler, Tgb. No. AK/1271/8-RF/V., 22 Apr. 1942, PA, Abt. inland IIg., 
Akten betr. Waffen-SS: Danemark No. 299. See also ADAP & ii, No. 176, pp. 294 ff. (29 Apr. 
1942). 
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in the Waffen-SS at the beginning of 1942.) These men were to take part 
in the ‘crusade against Bolshevism’. The total was a disappointment to 
the National Socialist leadership, which had expected more enthusiasm and 
greater numbers of volunteers from the ‘north Germanic peoples’. Hitler 
had expressed this view in a proclamation on 2 October 1941, in which he 
emphasized that the nations of Europe had come together under his leadership 
‘for the first time’ for ‘joint action to save the most valuable continent of 
culture’.'* Alongside this foreign-policy aspect, the SS leadership attempted 
to create as many volunteer formations as possible. At the same time, it 
was revealing a willingness to give up its claim to be an élite, or at Jeast to 
redefine this claim to cover the whole of Europe. The creation of new legions 
in western and northern Europe can thus be regarded as a ‘significant con- 
tribution to the transformation of the Waffen-SS into a supra-national 
mass army’.’33 There were even hopes that these legions, by being granted 
minor national concessions and limited autonomy in their relations with the 
rest of the Waffen-SS, might persuade the European peoples to adopt a 
more positive attitude towards the occupying power. In view of the minute 
numbers of recruits alone, these hopes were utterly unrealistic. The conduct 
of German authorities and liaison stafis towards the foreign volunteer 
formations also ted to many justifiable complaints. Army High Command’s 
deep mistrust of the employment of self-contained foreign volunteer 
formations was exemplified by its demand for specially ‘increased’ intelligence 
supervision and censorship of the volunteers’ letters from the field." 
At the end of 1941 Wehrmacht High Command was compelled to respond 
to the ill feeling and tension caused by the arrogance of the German auth- 
orities and the ‘petty-minded criticism of the value of these formations’, as 
well as to the lack of attention and care they had received. Field Marshal 
Keitel noted that it was ‘the German Wehrmacht’s obligation of honour 
to treat the foreign legions with particular respect and to extend to them 
all care, even if these formations do not always meet German military 
standards’.’35 

In view of the low number of volunteers in the months after 22 June 1941, 
the Germans stepped up their demands for the other European nations to 
take a greater part in operations planned for 1942. At the beginning of 
that year it was argued that they must help to ‘guarantee the required 
superiority in forces for a rapid offensive operation’ as part of the ‘decisive 


"A ‘survey of the Germanic volunteers in the Waffen-SS’ by SS main office, Dept. VI/2, 15 
Jan. 1942, gives the following figures for the four nations: Finns, 1,180; Swedes, 39; Norwegians, 
1,883; Danes (including men from northern Schleswig), 2,399. See 1fZ MA 321, No. 3,910. 

'2 Domarus, Hitler, ii. 17573 similarly Hitler’s speech on 3 Oct. 1941, ibid. 1763. 

33 Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’, 105. 

'M See letter from ORH/GenStdH/HWesAbt. (Abw) Az. Abw. fF No. 88/10.41 geh. on foreign 
volunteers in action, 14 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 HI/493. 

ns Chief of OKW WFSvAbt. L (IV/Qn) No. 03203/4t gch. on foreign volunteer formations, 29 
' Dec. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 II/106. 
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struggle of all European nations’ against the Soviet Union for ‘existence or 
non-existence’, 

By now Wehrmacht High Command Reade the full utilization of the 
fighting power of all European countries as ‘essential’. Ambitious demands 
were therefore addressed to allied or collaborating governments, politicians, 
and parties. In the light of these, it was inevitable that—especially in the 
occupied countries of Norway and Denmark—the existence of the volunteer 
formations became linked with certain political speculations and plans. The 
two leaders of the native Fascist parties in Denmark and Norway, Clausen and 
Quisling, thus saw the volunteer legions as the core or cadre for a national 
armed force. As this development concealed solid national interests, it was not 
welcome to the SS leadership in Berlin. The German authorities emphasized 
the special status of the legions as quasi ‘semi-independent national units’ 
simply in order to make entry into ‘non-German formations’ possible and 
attractive to foreigners.'37 

SS operations office, however, continued to regard the volunteer formations 
virtually as the contribution of various subordinate European peoples to 
Germany’s struggle against Bolshevism. During 1942, when Berlin realized the 
‘national-state interpretation’ of the formations, its response was to push 
through an increased concentration of the volunteere in major SS formations, 
and to ‘our the cord’ to the collaborating groups and Fascist parties in the 
occupied countries in order to achieve a ‘reorientation in the Germanization 
policy of the $S’..35 This SS Pan-Germanism, moreover, led to the removal of 
the previous limited autonomy of the legions by integrating and incorporating 
them completely into Waffen-SS divisions. There was a perceptible move 
away from any recognition of the unique national features of individual 
legions. The SS leadership now regarded the volunteers as the logical contri- 
butions of various Germanic Gaue to the ‘Greater Germanic Reich’ under 
Hitler and to his ‘decisive struggle’ against the Soviet Union. 


we ADAP §£ i, No. 92, p. 171 (also for the following quotations). In this ‘contribution of OKW 
to the discussion of the Reich foreign minister with Regent von Horthy’, 4 Jan. 1942, the call was 
made directly to Hungary; however, it applied equally to the other countries of Europe. 

"9 Neulen, Eurofaschiomus, 108. 

48 See here Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’, 108 ff. 


VI. The Failure of the Economic 
‘Blitzkrieg Strategy’ 


Ro.F-DietTer MULLER 


1. Economic PoLicy iN ANTICIPATION OF VICTORY 


VoLUNTEERS from the occupied and dependent states of Europe were re- 
cruited largely because of the dilemma facing the German war economy—its 
inability to provide sufficient men either for the munitions industries or for the 
Wehrmacht. Even before the invasion of the Soviet Union, conscription to the 
Webrmacht had left great gaps in the labour market, which could not be filled 
despite the increased reliance on French prisoners of war and other foreign 
workers. Another consequence was a significant rise among Germans in 
indiscipltine and reluctance to work. According to the economic authorities in 
a report to the Reich Marshal, this was especially noticeable among young 
people and women, ‘who are demanding excessively high wages without an 
appropriate return, as a result of their favourable situation vis-d-vis older 
skilled workers’.' 

‘The increasing seriousness of the labour shortage was one important in- 
dicator of the excessive strains being placed on the German war economy. 
Another was the inadequate supply of raw materials, which was reaching a 
critical stage. The steep fall in iron and steel production was especially striking 
in this context. Its cause was a decline in the extraction of coal, as the result 
of the withdrawal of labour for the Wehrmacht and the priority given to 
military transports. The temporary obstruction of ore imports from Sweden 
and nickel imports from Norway, owing to the operations in the Baltic,? was 
of only minor significance in comparison. It is true that the region accounted 
for about a quarter of German iron-ore supplies, but transports across had 
declined by only 15 per cent in July 1941. Nevertheless, the German leadership 
regarded the potential danger to ore deliveries as so great that it warranted 
putting the navy on the offensive against the Soviet Baltic Fleet. Hitler repeat- 
edly intervened in the direction of operations to press for the rapid occupation 
of Leningrad, which would safeguard the supply of iron ore from Sweden. 

In the view of the political and military leadership at any rate, the bottle- 
necks in the German war economy had already reached dangerous propor- 
tions on the eve of the German invasion of the Soviet Union. From the outset, 

' Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, VP 
11§94/41, g.Rs., survey on the overall economic situation, 23 July t941, 8, BA R 26 Va4. 

2 See OKWAWIRGAmtStab Z-SR No. 2667/41 g.Kdos., war-economy situation report No. 23, 


July 1941, 11 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/177. For an assessment see also Wittmann, ‘Deutsch- 
‘schwedische Wirtschaftsbezichungen im Zweiten Weltknieg’, 202. 
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attempts were therefore made to eliminate or at least limit additional strains. 
The great hope was that the situation would be relieved by a quick end to the 
war in the east, thereby allowing the exploitation of Soviet resources. It 
appeared that the imminent decline in German war production, and the 
placing of extra burdens on the population, could be avoided only by making 
full use of Soviet raw materials and foodstuffs. 

However, German economic preparations and economic war aims went 
beyond this short-term task.} Colossal armaments plans by the Wehrmacht for 
the period after Barbarossa, made with an eye to the expected conflict with the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc for world supremacy, demanded a ruthless exploitation of 
the projected Russian ‘supplementary area’ as a colonial economy to extend 
and complete the German supra-regional economy in Europe. Behind such 
plans lurked the traditional German goal of achieving world-power status. It 
was to be attained by the creation of an autarkic continental empire, which 
would stretch from the Atlantic to the Urals and be secure against blockade. 
In the preparatory phase of Operation Barbarossa, these economic ideas 
had become inextricably entwined both with Hitler’s plans for racial and 
ideological annihilation, and with the apparent inherent necessities of the war 
economy. 

These dimensions to the war in the east must be borne in mind during any 
attempt to show the historical significance of military events and to assess 
economic preconditions, accompanying developments, and consequences. 
There are three main requirements in such an analysis: first, to compare the 
economic approach and expectations of the German leadership with the actual 
course of the war; second, to examine specific armaments policies and their 
results in relation to the material demands of the war in the east; and third, to 
investigate the interaction between economic policy, operational leadership, 
and occupation policy. 

For the economists and the men responsible for armaments preduction, the 
launching of the war against the Soviet Union had different implications from 
those confronting the soldiers engaged in fighting. The leaders of the economy 
were already debating and planning the period after Barbarossa. In the expec- 
tation of a short campaign, they believed that urgent measures to overcome 
bottlenecks in the war economy could be postponed. This anticipation of 
victory was partly due to the unwieldiness of the production process—the 
relatively long period which elapsed between the taking of an economic 
decision and the concrete results in production terms. However, it was also 
believed that Operation Barbarossa could be completed with only a limited 
armaments effort, which had already been largely completed. The shortage of 
reserves of production appeared to require immediate concentration on the 
tasks which were likely to arise after ‘Barbarossa’. 

The economic leadership thus relied totally on the success of Germany’s 


+ See sect. Linm.2¢/). 
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military planning for the war. They neglected to mobilize those reserves which 
were still available for the war in the east, and failed to combat frictions within 
the war economy which were often caused by sheer weaknesses of organiz- 
ation. Instead, the economists and armaments experts had begun to take the 
Russian ‘booty’ into their calculations even before it had been captured by the 
army. It was almost inevitable that the economy would adjust to the assump- 
tions of the state leadership, especially in wartime, even though the consist- 
ency and success of war production were thus directly linked to the sanble 
being undertaken by the political leadership. 

Such dependence was not one-sided. During the planning and preparation 
of the campaign against the Soviet Union, the political leadership had been 
forced to rely on the prognoses of the economic experts, and had guaranteed 
them a free hand both in establishing an Economic Organization East and in 
setting the economic goals. On 26 June 1941 Infantry General Thomas in- 
formed Goring of the results.t Goring described the preparatory work under- 
taken under the central control of the OKW as ‘excellent’, and declared ‘that 
without the organization of the Ecfonomic] and Arm{aments] Department, it 
would not be possible to achieve success in the campaign in the east’. Géring 
submitted the material he had received from Thomas to Hitler, who signed a’ 
decree on the economy in the newly occupied eastern territories on 29 June 
1941.5 This gave Géring the authority to order all measures ‘which are necess- 
ary for the greatest possible exploitation of the stocks and: economic capacities 
that are found, and for the development of economic forces for the benefit of 
the German war economy’. Barely three weeks later, on 16 July, Hitler again 
explained his war aims to the leadership élite of the Reich.® The basic need was 
‘to break up the enormous cake into manageable slices, so that we can first 
rule, second administer, and third exploit it... We must make a Garden of 
Eden out of the newly won eastern territories; they are essential for us.’ 

Hitler left no doubt that other plans for the future, proposed on this 
occasion by Rosenberg, would have to take second place to the tasks of the 
war economy. As Reich Commissioner for the Ukraine he appointed Gauleiter 
Koch, who had a reputation for ruthlessness, despite the fact that Rosenberg 
had wanted to see Koch appointed to the Moscow area, where he could 
work to suppress racially and ideologically undesirable ‘Russiandom’. In tak- 
ing this step, Hitler was responding to the wishes of the economic authorities;’ 


4 See memorandum Chief of War Economy and Armaments Department, report to Reich 
Marshal, 26 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/l A.84. 

5 Printed in KTB OKW i. 1019 (63). 

* Bormann minute on the discussion on 16 July 19¢1, No. 221, MT xxxviii, 86 ff. 

? Two days before Hitler’s decision, the leader of the Agriculture Group in Economic Staff 
East, Riecke, had held a conversation with Koch concerning his work in Russia: see Economic 
Staff East/Agriculture, War Diary notes, memoraridum of 14 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. The 
appointment of Koch nourished a conflict lasting years, especially with Rosenberg, whom Koch 
made the scapegoat for the failure of the political war cffort. See the overall account in Dallin, 
German Rule. 
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these, anticipating. rich economic gains in the Ukraine, were opposed to a 
more careful approach there of the sort advocated for political reasons by 
Rosenberg. ; ; 

Under the impression that victory in the east was imminent, Hitler was 
devoting his attention to future armaments projects in the period after 
Barbarossa. At the forefront of his thinking was the expansion of the 
Luftwaffe. In Goring’s view, the number of combat aircraft produced would 
have to be quadrupled.’ At the same time, Hitler also demanded the imple- 
mentation of Tank Programme 41. Each of these plans alone exceeded the 
current productive capacity of the German war economy; together—and with 
the navy’s building plans—they could be put into effect only by exploiting 
Soviet economic potential.» The use of 8,400 machine-tools freed by the 
rupture of economic relations with Russia brought little relief.'° Since Soviet 
raw materials and factories were not available at first, there was no prospect of 
getting the new programmes under way immediately, given the stagnation of 
German munitions production. 

As a transitional solution, Hitler therefore ordered that the army share of 
total armaments should be further reduced. The capacity this released was to 
be concentrated on the production of tanks, submarines, and aircraft.”” Once 
again the Chief of Army Armament Programmes was forced to reckon with 
the lowest conceivable production quota in his sphere. He concluded that the 
resources saved would not be sufficient to allow the army to fulfil its new tasks. 
These involved an increase in the production of tanks, anti-aircraft guns, and 
anti-tank guns, and the establishment of a motorized expeditionary corps for 
operations after Barbarossa. In these circumstances, contributions from the 
army to support the expanded Luftwaffe programme could not be justified." 

Fox the time being, the Luftwaffe was forced to restrict itself to restoring its 
existing formations to full strength. In fact, a significant extension of capacity, 
and the employment of at least 200,000 extra workers, proved to be necessary 
even for this purpose. Clearly, appeals from the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department for strict concentration on the most urgent tasks through- 
out the Webrmacht"4 would not be sufficient to solve the armaments problem. 


§ See discussion with Stare Secretary Miich on 26 june 1941, in KTB OKW i. (016-18 (60). 

® See discussion between armaments chief and raw-materials chief with departmental head, 4 
July 1941, KTB WiRtAmvStab 1941, 131-2, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

'© See presentation by armaments chief to departmental bead on 24 June £941, ibid. 114, also 
urgent letter from Reich minister of economic affairs regarding guidelines on the restrictability of 
manufacturing—here: treatment of Russian orders, 26 June 1941, BA R7/4699. 

" Hitler’s guidelines of 14 July 1941 for future conduct of the war after the defeat of Russia, 
printed in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 452 f. On this subject see Das Deutsche Reich 
und der Zwette Weltkvieg, v/1. 567 ff. 

= Letter from Reich minister for armaments and ammunition to Wehrmacht branches regard- 
ing exchange of capacities, 11 July 1941, BA-MA Wi! A. &q. 

2 Ra Tia No. 2418/41 g.Kdos., memorandum on discussion in WFSt/L of 17 July 1941 on 
Pihrer guidelines of 14 July 1941, KTB WiR&wAmrStab 1941, 148-50, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

4% OKW/WiRGAmtRa (Ia) No. 2438/41 ¢.Kdos., letter on reorientation of armaments, 2! July 
1941, BA-MA Wi/l A. 84. 
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For example, in a conversation with General Thomas, Major-General Adolf 
von Schell, General Plenipotentiary for Motor Transport, indicated that the 
new tank programme required large numbers of other motor-vehicles which 
could not be provided solely by restructuring the army.'5 Staff at Fithrer 
headquarters were obsessed with armoured cars, overlooking the numerous 
motor-vehicles that were ‘essential to their support. 

The Tank Committee, which was dominated by manufacturers, ides 
standably welcomed Hitler’s directive. It proposed to create a capacity of goo 
armoured cars per month, i.e. more than double the current level.'® Todt 
himself retracted this unrealistic projection shortly afterwards, and accepted 
that an increase to 650 armoured cars per month would be satisfactory” 
(production in June 1941 was 312). This kind of juggling with unrealistic 
figures and exaggerated expectations had been a damaging factor in the 
German armaments economy ever since the 1930s. Yet again the result was an 
organizational muddle, as even Todt was incapable of co-ordinating the 
mutually exclusive wishes and demands of the various branches of the 
Wehrmacht. Nevertheless, despite the opposition of Keitel, he reported to 
Hitler that things were functioning ‘magnificently’, and Hider contented 
himself with the assertion that everything would be all right ‘with more good 
will’.'* In fact, the time when such problems could be solved by ‘good will’ 
alone was long past. 

In this situation, leading German economic circles tightened their influence 
on war-aims planning and on the imminent distribution of the Soviet ‘booty’. 
At a meeting of the Trade Committee of the Reich Chamber of Industry on 17 
July 1941, the main issue was outlined by Hermann J. Abs, board member of 
the German Bank. Abs claimed that the 


economy of Russia . . . will in considerable parts at least, be added to a future continen- 
tal European economic sphere. In the current state of development it is not possible to 
estimate what increase will accrue to this area in productive strength and in consumer 
strength. In any case, it will be further consolidated, also from the point of view of 
being self-sufficient in important goods." 


Future prospects for expansion in the Russian territories were discussed in 
detail during an exchange of information with the state economic agencies.” 


'S Discussion of Gen. von Schell with departmental head, 24 July 1941, KTB WiRtiAmpStab 
1041, 1§9, BA-MA RW 109/165. 

Report by armaments chief to departmental head, 22 July 1941, ibid. 1 55. 

Discussion of departmental head with Minister Todt, 25 July 1941, ibid. 167. 

* Report of armaments chief on a discussion with FM Milch, 2 Aug. 1941, ibid. (81. 

@ Lecture by H. J. Abs on ‘Europe and USA in economic perspective’, 17 July 1941, printed in 
Anatomie des Krieges, No. 173. 

20) Alongside numerous surveys for the military departments (BA-MA RW 19, appendix J), 
mention should be made of Gutachten des Instituts fir Konjunkturforschung, ‘Raw material 
balance of continental Europe with the inclusion of European Russia and North Africa’, BA R 3/ 
vorl. 1942. On the following see also Miller, ‘Rolle der Industrie’, and for the documentwtion 
Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’. 
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Interest was expressed in securing supplies of industrial raw materials, and in 
the continued operation of raw-material manufacturing industries, especially 
the extraction of coal and iron ore in the Donets region, of strategically 
important manganese ore in Nikopol, of Caucasian oil, and of significant 
phosphorus supplies on the Kola peninsula. For this to be achieved, Soviet 
power-stations had to be reopened and the transport network extended. In 
contrast, the industrial area of the Urals was regarded as unprofitable because 
of the unfavourable transport situation, and was virtually written off." De- 
tailed ‘share-out plans’ were also discussed." Most vocal in this process was 
the industry of Upper Silesia, which laid claim to the ‘eastern territories’ as its 
domain with the same exclusiveness as had been demonstrated by the industry 
of Rhineland-Westphalia in western Europe.?? The Reichswerke-Konzern thus 
made an immediate claim for the coal supplies of the Ukraine, first to pre- 
empt claims by Ruhr businesses dating back to the First World War, and 
second to seize the opportunity to extend the central and east European 
business empire to Russia, under the patronage of Géring.™ For other indus- 
trial groups, this onslaught was an important aspect in restraining their own 
ambitions and in leading them to urge that the Russian ‘spoils’ should not be 
distributed until! after the end of the war.*5 Overall, German heavy industry 
welcomed the extension of German steel capacity by the imminent conquest 
of Soviet foundries.** It had no serious reservations about taking over the 
installations, as the Soviet combines were largely self-supporting.” In the ‘view 
of leading circles in the metallurgical industry’, an ‘improvement in work 
discipline’ was the main requirement for a future increase in productivity from 
the Soviet blast furnaces.* 

The light metal industry was of absolutely vital importance for armaments 
production, Developments here were typical of the way in which economic 
interests could sometimes conflict. Shortly after the German attack on 
the USSR began, interested companies had approached the ministry of econ- 
omic affairs in order to obtain an agreement on the sharing out of Soviet 


+ See report from liaison officer War Economy and Armaments Department/Reich minister of 
economic affairs on Russia, 2 July 1941, BA-MA RW 45/15. 

= Memorandum by Hans Hahl, owner of Rodingen ironworks, for Friedrich Flick, 26 June 
LO41, printed in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 166. 

™ Evidence in Eichholtz, Kriegstsirtschajt, 204-5. 

™ For an overall view see Riedel, Eisen, 305 ff.; id., ‘Bergbau’, 245 ff. On the rivalries among the 
companies see Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, 155 ff. ; 

23 See the retrospective account in the memorandum by the liaison officer in the War Economy 
and Armaments Department to the Main Trustee Office, 28 May 1942, BA-MA Wi/ID. 1600. A 
drive by the Gutehoffnung smelting-works and the Otto Wolff company, both of which had taken 
a leading role in German-Soviet trade and now wanted to establish themselves in the east, was 
tejected by Hitler; see report on the discussion berween Lt.-Gen. von Hanneken and Ernst 
Poensgen on 25 July 1941, doc. N1-§0, cited in Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, (39. 

* See the retrospective comments of the chief manager of the Economic Group Ferrous 
Industry, in Reichert, ‘Europas Eisenerzeugung’. 

47 See e.g. ‘Industrielle Entwicklung SowjetruBlands’. 

* See ‘Die dringlichsten Aufgaben’. 
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firms.?? However, this was opposed by the ministry of aviation, which con- 
sidered that the installations could not be rebuilt until working and transport 
conditions, and the availability of raw materials, had been clarified..° The 
companies therefore concentrated their interest on the extraction of raw 
materials. Intense competition between them prevented the creation of a joint 
monopoly company,” of the kind founded in other branches of industry, The 
influential IG-Farben company thus chose to act on its own, and applied to 
take over factories making semi-finished goods with the aim of cannibalizing 
Soviet establishments rather than restarting them.% 

However, the main interest of IG-Farben concerned the acquisition of the 
Soviet buna companies,3? which were potentially very profitable in view of the 
bottlenecks in the German supply situation. An agreement was quickly 
reached with the ministry of economic affairs on the creation of the Russka 
Company Ltd. (Russka-Betrieb GmbH) to take over the Soviet installations. 
However, deep differences with the ministerial bureaucracy came to the 
surface during the drafting of the company contract.45 On the grounds that IG 
methods and patents would have to be applied to operate the firms, the 
company demanded a right of first refusal or appropriate compensation. This 
was refused by the ministry of economic affairs: the buna development had 
been subsidized before the war with considerable public funds, and the com- 
pany’s claims for compensation were therefore regarded as unsubstantiated. 
The decision led the company board to suspect that the Soviet buna firms 
might be intended for the German Labour Front, creating a state firm which 
might endanger the monopoly position enjoyed by IG-Farben.2* However, its 
anxiety soon proved to be unfounded. 

Such friction apart, close co-operation also rapidly developed between the 
state apparatus and the private economy in the chemical sector.*7 The critical 
petroleum problem had already been settled with the founding of the Conti- 
nental Oil Corporation (Kontinentale Cl AG) in the spring of 1941. On 8 July 


4 See letter from Haeflinger, board member of IG-Farben, to Director Ziegler, Bitrerfeld, 29 
July 1941, doc. NJ-14§30, printed in Trials, viii, 269-70. 

% Letter from Ziegler to Hacftinger, 8 Aug. 1941, doc. NI-14531, printed ibid. 271 ff. 

3 See Haeflinger to Ziegler, 9 Aug. 1941, doc. NT-14520, printed ibid. 270-1. On this issue see 
also the testimony of Haeflinger to the Nuremberg Tribunal, ibid. 299-300. 

4 Ziegler’s letter of 8 Aug. 1941, doc. NI-0737, printed ibid. 271-2. 

3% See Circular No. 1 of the Buna agency, t July 1941, doc. NI-4g69, printed ibid. 261-2. On 
this subject see Plumpe, ‘Industrie’; on the role of the firm in Hitler’s policy of expansion in 
general see Borkin, Unheilize Allianz. 

4 See Circular No. 2 of 14 July 1941, doc. NI-6737, printed ibid. 261-2. 

%% On the following see the account in the letter from August von Knieriem, board member of 
1G-Farben, to the Reich minister of economic affairs on the subject of the Synthesekaurschuk-Ost 
GmbH, 17 Dec. 1941, doc. NI-6735, printed ibid. 274 ff. 

% The conflict came to a head in the middle of 1942, when the Reich autborities demanded 
financial compensation from IG-Farben for the exploitation of looted Soviet patents: doc, NI- 
6735, printed ibid. 274 ff. 

% On this subject in general see Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, 199ff.; Czollek, ‘Estnische Phos- 
phate’; Quiltzsch, ‘Zur verbrecherischen Rolle’, 157 ff. 
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Funk, .the minister of economic affairs, invited the leading figures of the 
chemical industry to Berlin to discuss future action in Russia.2* Funk assumed 
that the establishment and operation of a certain number of chemical firms in 
Russia was necessary, both for the supply of the occupied territories and to 
relieve pressures on the economy within Germany. His main concern here was 
the manufacture of medicines, fertilizers, and detergents. These would cer- 
tainly be needed in the future German colonies in the east, and it would be 
more practical for firms in the east to supply them. It was decided to establish 
a consortium of eight companies under the leadership of 1G-Farben, to reach 
agreement on the creation of a semi-nationalized Chemical East Company 
Ltd. (Chemie-Ost GmbH), It soon became apparent that IG-Farben was 
anxious to limit state influence and prevent the creation of binding business 
principles.3? This; it was hoped, would protect the company against possible 
risks and Josses which might result from the uncertain political conditions in 
the east. 

‘Family firms, for example the textile sector, demonstrated rather less re- 
straint than most other branches of industry. Thanks to his position as general 
representative for special duties within the ministry of economic affairs, its 
representative, the entrepreneur Hans Kehrl, was able to suppress plans for 
the foundation of a semi-nationalized monopoly company for textiles. In- 
stead, with the Ostfaser Company Ltd. (Ostfaser GmbH) he created an 
undertaking organized and directed exclusively by private industry. During 
the war years Kehrl built this company into the biggest textile concern in 
Europe, with around 300 Soviet factories, He worked closely with the German 
Bank, which had offered to act as investor. The bank, which had traditional 
business interests in Russia, attached great importance to ‘taking a leading 
part in the new possibilities that offer themselves’. As the textile industry 
expected a turnover of several hundred million marks, the business ‘would be 
a very comfortable one’ for the bank.‘ 

Kehrl got his way despite the opposition of State Secretary Backe, who 
refused to support him over the cultivation of flax and cotton in the east. 


¥ See letter from Reich minister of economic affairs, 30 July 1941, printed in Trials, viii, 259- 
60. On the results of the various discussions see the report by Iigner on 7 July 1941, doc. NI-1334, 
and the minutes of the 26th board meeting of IG-Farben on 10 July 1941, doc. NI-8077, both 
printed ibid. 262-3. 

3 On this subject see the memorandum of the legal department of 1G-Farben, 23 July 1941, 
doc. NI-4962, ibid. 266ff,, and a corresponding letter from board member Georg von Schnitzler 
to the head of Economic Group Chemical Industry on 8 Aug. 1941, doc. NI-4961, ibid. 268-9. On 
I Nov. 1941 the Chemistry East Company was finally estabilshed. 1G-Farben participated with an 
investment of RM1,000; see doc, NI-4964, printed ibid. 272-3. 

* See the account in Kehrl, Krisenntanager, 222 ff., and specifically on the Baltic area Czollck, 
Faschismus und Okkupation, 137 ff. 

“ Memorandum by Gerhard Elkmann, deputy director of Deutsche Bank, of a discussion with 
the head of Economic Group Textile Industry, Hans Croon, on 9 July 1941, printed in Anatomie 
des Krieges, No, 169. On the foundation of Ostfaser GmbH, see also the position of the board 
member of Deutsche Bank, Karl Kimmich, on 19 Aug. 1941, also ibld., No. 175. On the role of 
Deutsche Bank overall see Radandt, ‘Beziehungen’, 9 ff. 
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Backe explained that he was much too preoccupied with the problem of food 
supply, and needed every acre of Russian soil within reach of transport. 
However, he also promised not to obstruct Kehrt if he chose: to act on his 
own.” General Thomas, who had ordered that the textile-processing factories 
in the east should be neglected for the moment because of the needs of the 
armaments economy, responded in similar fashion. However, as German 
factories were only employed to 50 per cent of capacity, their owners were 
much more interested in finding favourable sources of raw materials and sales 
outlets than in obtaining additional processing capacity. When the textile 
industry explained that German cotton supplies would be exhausted the next 
winter, and that the situation would become ‘very serious’ without the imple- 
mentation of detailed textile-manufacturing plans in Russia, Thomas prom- 
ised his support. 

Overall, in its commitment to the east the main interest of the German 
private economy was in obtaining the use of Soviet raw materials. The desire 
of individual firms for expansion in the east took second place to a general 
endeavour to clarify the important issue of future ownership rights. The day 
after the German attack began, Géring attempted to accommodate these 
interests. During a discussion with leading representatives of industry, he 
announced his intention to reprivatize all state holdings in industry after the 
end of the war. In the period that followed, the political leadership made it 
clear that the most efficient economy could be expected ‘only on the proven 
foundation of (state-guided) private enterprise’. The collective economy in the 
east would be maintained only as long as was absolutely necessary ‘to avoid 
disruption which could result from the sudden switch of economic systems’, 
and which might damage the provision of supplies to the Wehrmacht or the 
development of the economy for German purposes. 

The Continental Oil Corporation offered a model for co-operation between 
the state and the private sector. This semi-nationalized company was to be 
established on a permanent basis, taking immediate and ‘final’ control of the 
Soviet petroleum economy. Similar solutions were envisaged for other raw 
materials, the ‘permanent transfer of which to German hands [was] in the 
interests of the German economy as a whole’; the plan was to ‘transfer the 
factories in question immediately into the possession of the German undertak- 
ings which would operate them in the long term’.** Generally, however, a 


“4 See Kehrl, Knsennranager, 223. 

4) See KTB WiRtAmvStab 1941, 188-9 (6 Aug. 1941), BA-MA 19/165. 

# Minute of the meeting in the staff office on 23 June 941, printed in Petrick, 
‘Schitisseldokumente’, No. 1. 

*8 Reich Marshal of German Reich, Plenipotentiary for Four-year Plan, VP 12028, order of 27 
July 1941 (copy), BA-MA RW 31/11; see also the memorandum of Odilo Burkhart, general 
plenipotentiary of the Flick concern, for Friedrich Flick on 13 Aug. 1941 (doc. NI-5262, printed 
in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 174), to the effect that Goring and Hitler were in agreement on the 
issue of reprivatization. 

# Gdéring order of 27 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 
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transitional solution was chosen with the establishment of ‘eastern companies’ 
under the leadership of the miristry of economic affairs.7 With effective 
participation from interested economic circles, these companies were to oper- 
ate various sectors of the Soviet national economy as monopolies, and prepare 
the way for later privatization. This system offered the state apparatus suffi- 
cient opportunity to direct the companies according to the needs of the war 
economy, to skim off economic profits for the purpose of financing the war, 
and to avoid a ‘great race by German industry for Russian plants’.* There was 
a price to be paid in the form of the further proliferation of the Economic 
Organization East. For the private sector itself, this settlement offered more 
advantages than an immediate transfer of ownership. 

Through the use of trustees and temporary factory managers, firms 
were able to establish themselves in occupied Soviet territory without risks." 
This procedure also secured them a legal claim for-—~though not a guarantee 
ofa subsequent transfer of ownership.*° An acquisition would be carried out 
later only ‘if the final shape of the political, legal, and economic conditions in 
the occupied Russian territory were taken inte account’ and if the German 
Reich intended to dispose of the factories.’ Competition for the intended 
trustee posts was so fierce that the task of sorting out the applications mono- 
polized the attention of the new section for the economic reorganization of the 
eastern territories within the ministry of economic affairs.5* The applicants 
used every opportunity to exploit the chaos over authority in trusteeships 
for their own benefit, and to play off the various state offices against each 
other.53 

The Economic Staff East operated at the junction of state and private-sector 
interests in the exploitation of the Soviet ‘spoils’. Two days before the German 
attack on the Soviet Union, Géring’s state secretary, Kémer, had defined its 
main task as obtaining the greatest possible amount of vital goods from the 


47 See WiStabOsvChefgruppe W/Allg.W/Gr. 1, No. 55256/42, survey of the tasks of the eastern 
companies, printed in Brown Folder, part a, Apr. 1942, appendix 9, BA-MA RW 31/134. For an 
account see Dallin, German Rule, 331 ff.; Czollek, Faschismus und Okkupaton, 78 ff.; Czollek and 
Eichholtz, ‘Konzeption’, 161 ff. 

#® Memorandum of 13 Aug. 1941 (see n. 45); from the Marxist point of view, in the interpre- 
tation of these events the state apparatus is ascribed a ‘unique’ leading role: see Hass, 
‘Monopolkapital’, so ff. 

* See WiStabOsvFt Ia No. 1361/41, special instructions No. 10: appointment of temporary 
administrators, 17 July 1941, printed in Brown Folder, part a, appendix 10, 65-6, BA-MA RW 31/ 
134. 

* Expectations along these lines on the part of industry are found, for example, in the 
memorandum by Kimmich dated 19 Aug. 1941, printed in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 175. 

S| Proposals from the Zeiss company for the Economic Group Precision Engineering and 
Optics, 18 Aug. 1941, printed in Anatomie der Aggression, No. 28. On the role of this company see 
aiso Schumann, ‘Kriegsprogramm’, 704 ff,. and id., ‘Zeiss-Konzern’, 115 ff. 

st See report of liaison officer War Economy and Armaments Dept./Reich ministry of economic 
affairs on economic reorganization of the occupied parts of Russia, 10 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 45/ 
15. 
3 On this subject see the later report of the head of the Trustee Office East on the development 
of the trustee administration in the ‘Ostland’ for Géring, 16 Apr. 1942, BA-MA Wi/ID. 1600. 
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eastern territories which were occupied.“ First and foremost, this meant 
petroleum and foodstuffs to supply the areas under German control. 

In its attempt to accomplish this objective, the policy of the Economic Staff 
East was greatly affected both by the shortages facing the German war 
economy, and by the dominance of representatives of the civilian economic 
bureaucracy and the private sector in the organization. From the outset, the 
organization was always more concerned with economic ‘reconstruction’, and 
the cannibalization of existing installations for delivery to the Reich, than with 
providing direct military support for the army in the east.55 Military influence 
on the creation of guidelines for action also declined steadily. After the 
distribution of the ‘Green File’, the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment was immediately forced to begin work on a revised edition following 
numerous protests from civilian departments. The strongest opposition 
came from Rosenberg’s office. In response to the “Green File’, this office 
drafted different guidelines based on the following principle: ‘The war against 
the Soviet Union is a political campaign, not an economic raid. The con- 
quered territory as a whole must not be regarded as an object to be exploited, 
even though German food supply and the war economy must lay claim to 
larger areas.’5? 

OKW iniually paid little attention to these differences. Like the ministry of 
economic affairs and the Four-year Plan authority, its members assumed that 
Rosenberg and his staff would not take over the administration of the occupied 
eastern territories until later in the war, and would not have any influence over 
economic policy. Proposals were thus made for a uniform network of eco- 
nomic agencies in the east, based on five economic inspectorates which would 
operate according to the directives of the Berlin Operations Staff. Since the 
authorities of the civilian administration would have to spend considerable 
time preparing for their practical work, the Economic Staff East also at first 
believed that its own political activities would be able to fill the vacuum. Its 
plan was therefore to extend the system of military administration by means of 
a ‘dense network of commandants’ offices (Kommandanturen) with economic 
advisers’, and operate them for a considerable period against Hitler’s express 
instructions. It also intended to create a ‘halfway loyal’ native leadership élite 
to support this structure.** An appropriate directive from Géoring to the com- 


4 Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, VP 
10103/1 g.Rs., 1ith meeting of General Council, 24 June 1941, doc. Ni-7474, Staatsarchiv 
Nitirnberg. 

$5 In his decree of 27 July 1941 on the aim of economic management in the east Géring had 
clearly laid down the postwar tasks: printed in Deutsche Besarzungspolitik, No. 76. Rosenberg dared 
to protest only againsr the systern of eastern companies: see his letter to Goring of 2 Aug. 1941, 
BA R 6/23. 

% Positions adopted in BA-MA RW 31/127. The second edition with appropriate supplements 
appeared in Nov. 1gg1: see BA-MA RW 31/130, 

31 Gibbons, ‘Richtlinien’, 259; see also Brautigam, So haz es sich zugetragen, 315 ff. 

_ Chef WiStabOst No. 40046/41 g, fortnightly report start of campaign to 6 July 1941, dated 12 
July 194, BA-MA RW 31/11. 
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mander-in-chief of the army was expected to that end.5? However, in a dis- 
cussion between General Thomas and the quartermaster-general on 8 July 
1941, it transpired that the army leadership had no particular interest in an 
alliance of this kind with the economic agencies. Wagner was more concermed 
to release the rear areas from his responsibility as soon as possible, despite the 
fact that Rosenberg was nowhere near completing his own preparations.” 
When Thomas suggested that they should jointly advocate that Rosenberp’s 
proposed administrative personnel should be attached either to the army or to 
the Economic Staff East, Wagner was prepared to co-operate, but he left it to 
Thomas to contact Géring on the subject. 

On 16 July the Economic Staff East brought the political issue to the fore. 
Its second report underlined the ‘need for a larger number of district com- 
mander’s offices with security and administrative tasks... The waves of Ger- 
man agricultural leaders now pouring in are the backbone of the future, but 
will only obtain higher crop and livestock yields if they are given rapid backing 
from these district commander’s offices.’® On that day, however, Hitler re- 
iterated his wish for the rapid installation of Rosenberg, and the restriction of 
the military administration in the rear. Though confirming Géring’s 
autonomy in economic matters, Hitler left it to his vassals to agree among 
themselves over the demarcation of authority.® 

Rosenberg did not dare challenge Géring’s position. He therefore aban- 
doned the idea of establishing his own economic apparatus, and agreed that 
the local economic commands should be turned into armaments commands 
subordinate to OKW when territories were transferred to civilian administra- 
tion. The various Agriculture, Labour, and Economy Groups would then 
move step by step into civilian service, and be taken over by the Reich 
Commissioners as the economic administration. 

These groups continued to receive their specialist directives via the Eco- 
nomic Operations Staff East. The departments of agriculture and of trade and 
industry in the Economic Staff East were also taken over by the Ministry for 
the East through personal union (the officials belonging to both bodies), 
thereby maintaining the unity of economic leadership in principle at least. In 
reality, however, the complicated regulations on the chain of command 
opened the way for the administrative chaos in the east which was greatly 
regretted later, Military responsibility was restricted to the area of operations 


% See WiStabOsvLa, War Diary notes, 9 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. 

® Minute on the discussion between Gen. Thomas and Gen. Wagner on 8 July, KTB 
WiRGAmyYStab 1941, 139-40 (11 July 1941), BA-MA RW 10/165. 

* Chef WiStabOst No. 40063/41 g, 2nd situation report of 16 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11, 

® See Fuhrer conference of 16 July 1941, No. 221-L, [MT sooviii, 86£f., and First Decree of the 
Fithrer on the Introduction of the Civilian Administration in the Newly Occupied Eastern 
Territories, 17 July 1941, No. 1997-PS, ibid. xxix. 234 ff. 

© See the Goring decrees of 13 July 1941 (VP 11064), 31 July 1941 (VP 12262), and the 
appropriate implementation instructions from the War Economy and Armaments Department of 
25 July and 22 Aug. 1941, printed in Green Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 41/ 
I31. 
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from now on. The armaments inspectorates in the Reich Commissions could 
protect solely the armaments requirements of the Wehrmacht against the 
civilian economic agencies. 

On 17 July 1941 General Thomas met Géring to abd: administrative 
questions. By that time, the decision against a purely military solution—even 
for a specific transitional ‘period—had already been taken.s For the time 
being, the chance for close co-operation between the economic organization 
and the machinery of the quartermaster-general, and for a unified direction 
and management of the economy to provide material support for the army in 
the east, had been lost. ' 

Despite the official demarcation-lines vis-a-vis the civilian administration, 
the Economic Staff East remained mainly concerned with the ‘rear’, i.e. with 
the delivery of supplies to Germany and the preparation of the economic ‘new 
order’. As long as the army in the east was operating near to the border and 
could make use of the relatively well-stocked supplies of the Reich, support for 
the troops was not necessarily compromised. However, the army’s rapid 
advance into the Russian interior brought an increased need for material 
assistance, which was to be provided by Economic Staff East in fine with the 
division of tasks between the Army High Command and OKW. The unsatis- 
factory fulfilment of this task, and the increasing recognition at the end of July 
1941 that a rapid victory in the east was no longer possible, led to a serious 
crisis in both the operational and the economic leadership. 

Alongside the issues of food supply and the labour force, the supply of fuel 
had become a serious problem for the army in the east, and indeed for the 
entire German war economy. While fuel consumption on the eastern front 
increased steadily, the amount of fuel seized as booty was declining; at the 
same time, Berlin expected to import at least 400,000t. of mineral oil per 
month from Russia, beginning in October I941, in order to meet the most 
urgent needs of the German war economy. Barely any reference was made to 
the enormous quantities required for the expanded aircraft programme.® In 
any case, on 16 July General Thomas had told Géring that the Caucasian 
mineral oilfields must be seized as quickly as possible.” 

In the Jast three months of 1941, during preparations for a detailed memo- 
randum from the War Economy and Armaments Department on the fuel 
situation, it was finally decided that consumption in the areas under German 
control could not be cut back any further. No increases in productivity could 
be expected in the conquered oilfield at Drogobych, which had given Ger- 


“ See OKW/WiRtGAmYPStab I/O No. 3574/41, creation and operation of Armaments Inspector- 
ate Osdand, 27 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 

% See chief or War Economy and Armaments Department, result of talks with the Reich 
Marshal and with FM Keitel, 17 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIIL. 138. 

% Reports by chief of raw materials to deparumental head, KTB WiRGAmyStab 1941, 136 (7 
July 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 

_ © Chief of War Economy and Armaments Department on occupation of the Caucasian 

oilfields, 16 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D. 82. 
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many control of 1 per cent of Soviet capacity, nor during the development of 
the Estonian shale-oil deposits. Under these circumstances, it was difficult to 
see how the needs of Russian agriculture, and of the winter building pro- 
gramme in the east, could be met. In his aviation-fuel programme Krauch 
again called on OKW to demand annual imports of 9m.t. of petroleum from 
Russia, and the development of a new oilfield between Kiev and Kharkov.® 
However, Thomas preferred to base his plans on realistic foundations, and to 
prepare for the least favourable situation, i.e. for coping without major deli- 
veries from Russia in 1941; this would eventually require further restrictions 
on German consumption.” 

In its latest situation report, the Economic Staff East concluded that the raw 
materials already obtained in conquered Russian territory would not signifi- 
cantly improve the German supply situation.” It was still expected that the 
front would gradually advance from the mainly agrarian areas to ‘get a grip on 
the industrial centres’. Nevertheless, the first signs of a failure of the economic 
strategy, which had aimed at a smooth ‘take-over’ of the Soviet economy, 
could not be overlooked. In particular, the increasing level of destruction and 
evacuation carried out by the Soviet side was taking its toil. 

The leadership in Berlin was fully aware of the consequences of this 
development, which threatened to intensify as the war in the east was pro- 
longed. During a discussion on 29 July 1941, the under-secretary of state, 
Lieutenant-General von Hanneken, told Thomas that he would have to curb 
the coal consumption of German industry by 40 per cent.” The ‘time had been 
reached when the Fuhrer himself must decide what is to happen in the 
raw-material sector in the winter’. Yet no one was prepared to bring ‘the 
matter to the Fihrer for a decision finally’. Thomas and Hanneken both 
regarded the fuel supply as the biggest bottleneck. They agreed that, 
where supplies were running out, they must create a united front of ail the 
economic agencies, allowing the Reich Marshal to give the Fuhrer a clear 
picture of the situation and press for the most rapid possible conquest of the 
Caucasus. 

Next day, it became apparent that the munitions companies were already 
drawing the appropriate conclusions from the confused situation. Ewald 
Loeser, a director of Krupp, asked General Thomas to release those members 
of the company’s workforce who had been made available for service in Russia 
but had not yet been deployed.” In view of the constant decline in produtivity 

Report chief of raw materials to departmental head, KTB WiRtAmvStab 1941, 152 (21 July 
1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 

6 Discussion between Prof. Krauch and departmental head, ibid. (23 July 1941). 

® See ibid. 159 (24 July 1941), 166 (28 July 1941). 

™ Chef WiRGAmt No. 40139/1d/41 g., fortnightly report WiStabOst (6-19 July 1941), 26 July 
1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 

® Discussion between Le.-Gen. von Hanneken and departmental head, KTB WiRiiAmvStab 
1941, pp. 169-70 (29 July 1941}, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

- 2% Discussion between Director Loeser (Krupp) and departmental head, ibid. 171-2 (30 July 
1941). 
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in German factories, the enormous demands on manpower for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Soviet works could not be justified. It was more sensible to 
maintain the factories in the Reich at their current level of production, rather 
than keeping valuable workers ready for work in the Soviet installations. 

A series of high-level meetings on the issue was held in Berlin on 31 July. 
These aimed to draw up ah interim balance sheet, and to set the course for the 
imminent second phase of operations—the struggle for the vital economic 
centres in the European part of the Soviet Union. The problem of food supply 
came to the fore during a meeting of the Economic Operations Staff East 
under State Secretary Korner. Like the subsequent discussions involving 
inspectors in the military Economic Staff East, this concluded that absolute 
priority must now be given to providing material support for the army in the 
east.?5 Previously, more attention had been devoted to economic consider- 
ations, on the assumption that military operations would be completed more 
swiftly. The report maintained: ‘Now it is more correct not to be unnecessarily 
concerned with economic measures. The main duty of the organization is to 
solve short-term tasks.” Goring was only interested in oil and grain, while 
Rosenberg wanted to work according to the ‘long view’. It was therefore better 
for the organization to show resraint in political measures; it should concen- 
trate on supplying the troops, and only then on delivering material to the 
Reich. As regards the methods to be employed, the Russians were a ‘stubborn 
pack and difficult to get to work’, More pressure would therefore have to be 
exerted on the population, with the economic organization being involved 
everywhere ‘where there is something. All other areas must rernain unworked. 
We cannot administer the whole country. The intelligentsia has been killed, 
the commissars are gone. Large areas will have to be left to themselves (to 
starve).’ 

In this context, General Thomas ordered that only industry in the Baltic was 
to be put back into operation for the time being. Industrial activity solely to 
assist employment policy would not be considered, since the workers could 
not be fed. It was essential to concentrate on factories which were important 
to the war effort, and leave everything else ‘to go to the dogs’. 

Apart from organizational changes to eliminate failings in the Economic 
Organization East, the leading economic agencies thus intended to maintain 
their previous course. The economic exploitation of the occupied Soviet 
territories was to be made more efficient mainly in order to help supply the 
troops. It was to be achieved not by making concessions or showing concem 
for the population, but by intensifying the policies of force and hunger which 
condemned countless civilians and prisoners of war to death. Behind it lay the 
belief that the economically vital regions in the European part of the Soviet 


% Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for Four-year Plan. VP 12295 
g.Rs., minute of meeting of Economic Operations Staff East, 31 July 1941, BA-MA RW 37/11, 
. % See KTB WiRuAmt, 173-8 (31 July 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165, and Chef WiStabOst No. 

40153/41 g., discussions in Berlin on 31 July 1941, BA-MA RW 32/11. 
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Union—the Caucasus (oil) and the lower Volga (grain}—would soon be in 
German hands. To supply the army in the east with the materiais necessary 
to achieve this objective, while at the same time sending supplies of food to 
Germany, the economic leadership would stop at nothing. Only time would 
tell whether this determination would be sufficient to close the widening 
gap between the demands of the war in the east and the resources available to 
wage it. 


2, First MODIFICATIONS 


The economic and armaments policy of the Third Reich had been based on 
the assumption of rapid military victory in the east. When the failure of the 
campaign plan became perceptible from July 1941, leading to the unexpected 
extension of the German-—Soviet war, economic and armaments policy had to 
be adapted to the changed conditions. This process of adjustment, however, 
was sluggish and inconsistent. The political and military élites delayed making 
moves towards fundamental reorganization because they still hoped to achieve 
military victory over the following weeks. As a sense of reality was lost, refuge 
was taken in the art of improvisation. However, Hitler had begun to recognize 
that the war would probably last into 1942; he took this as additional support 
for his view that the capture of ‘vital sources of raw materials’ was more 
important than the achievement of operational advantages.” Hitler told his 
adjutant that he could not sleep at night, 


as he was still not clear about many things. In his bosom two souls were struggling, the 
political-ideological and the economic, Politically he would say that the main abscesses 
must be removed: Leningrad and Moscow .. . Economically there were quite different 
objectives. Though Moscow was also a big industrial centre, the south was even more 
important, with oil, grain, absolutely everything that was necessary to secure living- 
space. A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


Though this issue remained a matter of dispute between Hitler and the 
army leadership, some recognition of the logical consequences of unfavour- 
able military developments could not be further delayed. Measures to reorgan- 
ize and re-equip the army, originally planned for the autumn of 1941, had to 
be put off for the forseeable future.” However, this step was not accompanied 
by any abandonment of wildly unrealistic armaments plans.” During dis- 
cussions between the responsible OKW departments in the middle of August, 
the Chief of Army Armament Programmes warned in vain of the need to 
emerge from ‘cloud-cuckoo-land’ and adjust military requirements to meet 


% See Hitler’s study on the continuation of the war in the east, 22 Aug. 1941, KTB OKW i. 
1063 ff. (100). 

7 Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 107 (28 July 1941). 

® Fiihrer conference of 19 Aug. 1941 withBrauchitsch and Fromm, KTB OKW i. 1059-60 (96). 

® Chef OK W/WiRiAmvRit (la) No. 2600/41 g.Kdos., letter re reorentation of armaments, 10 
Aug. 1041, BA-MA Will A. 84. 
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the resources actually available. Though the principle that existing plans 
must be scaled down to a feasible level was accepted, this did not produce any 
adjusement of armament production to help the army. Air-force armament 
remained the priority.5' Past omissions had prevented the prompt deployment 
of a new wave of men and materials at the start of the second phase of the 
Russian campaign; now, the modification of strategic and armaments plans in 
July-August 194! was unlikely to lead to a significant stepping up of the war 
effort, 

As before, the biggest obstruction to armaments production was the man- 
power shortage.” Initially, it had been expected that rapid victory in the east 
would be followed by the release of around one million workers from the 
armed forces. These hopes, however, had been dashed. Some £.5 million extra 
workers were required, a need which could not be fully met by the deployment 
of 500,000 French prisoners of war. One possible solution was to draw on the 
untapped reservoir of Soviet prisoners of war. However, there were political 
objections to this step.°3 In vain did the economic agencies argue that French 
prisoners of war, due to be transferred from agriculture to the armaments 
industry, should be replaced by Russians.™ 

The German coal-mining industry also demanded extra workers to meet the 
rapid increase in demands upon it. In September alone, for example, the 
industry was expected to supply 320,000t. of locomotive coal to the east for 
operational purposes.*5 Since it was not practicable to release miners from the 
army in the current circumstances, the chairman of the Reich Coal Associ- 
ation, Pauli Pleiger, eventually demanded the use of Soviet prisoners of war.* 
He also wanted to recruit Ukrainian miners for the Ruhr coalmines to replace 
Italian workers who had run off after the air raids. Himmler, in particular, 
objected to these measures on political grounds.? Only after the economic 
agencies had created a united front to support Pleiger did Hitler change his 
own mind; in October 1941 he gave permission for the employment of 10,000 


% Minute of discussions with Chef OKW 14-16 Aug. 1941, KTB WiRGAmUStab 1941, 202-4, 
BA-MA RW I9/165, and OKW/WiRtAmURiG (a) No. 2747/41 g.Kdos., memorandum on the 
discussion Chef OK'W with Wehrmacht branches, 16 Aug. 1941, printed in Thornas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 458 f6.; see also Reinhardt, Moskau, 38 ff. 

& See Fuhrer decree of 11 Sept. 1941 on armaments, BA-MA Wi F 5.208, part 2. 

* On this subject see ORKW/WiRGAmUStab Z/SR No. 3006/41 g.Kdos., situation report on the 
war economy No. 24, Aug. 1941, of 10 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 109/177. For an evaluation see 
Fanning, German War Economy, 153 ff; and generally Das Deuische Reich und der Zweite Welthrieg, 
v/t. 928 ff. 

® During the discussion of 16 Aug. tgqr (see n. 80) Keitel therefore urged restraint: see 
Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungstwirtschaft, 468. 

" Report by armaments chief to departmental head, 25 Aug. 1941, KTB WiRGAmpStab 1941, 
218, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

% See letter from chairman of Reich Coal Association, Paul Pleiger, to Gen. ‘Thomas, 26 Aug. 
1941 (copy), BA-MA Rw 10/177. 

% Discussion between Lt.-Gen. Hermann Reinecke (chief of General Wehrmacht Office), 
Director-General Pleiger, and others with departmental head, 17 Sept. 1941, KTB WiRtiAmy 


’ Stab 1941, 244, BA-MA RW 19/165. 


" Talk between armaments chief and departmental head, 30 Sept. 1941, ibid. 254. 
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Ukrainian miners in the Reich.” Once this political and ideological taboo had 
been broken, Hitler also accepted that Soviet prisoners of war could be used. 
Yet no systematic solution to the manpower problem was found. With the 
exception of those men already in labour squads under the control of the 
quartermaster-general, most Russian prisoners of war were no longer fit for 
work because of the appalling living conditions in the camps. Their number 
was being decimated by hunger and epidemics. 

Attempts to solve the raw-material problem were equally inconsistent. At 
the discussion of 16 August 1941 with the branches of the armed forces it was 
already apparent that the desired figures for armaments production would be 
completely out of reach without the capture of those parts of European Russia 
that were rich in raw materials. Hitler therefore decided to switch the main 
thrust of operations to the south, in order to obtain ‘the high-grade iron-ore 
deposits and the large blast furnaces’ by occupying Krivoy Rog.” This, of 
course, Meant accepting the demands of the Thomas memorandum of Febru- 
ary, which had been underpinned by the alarming decline in German iron and 
steel production. However, in his memorandum Thomas had predicted that 
the capture of the raw-material area would ease the situation only if the 
Germans managed to prevent large-scale destruction by Soviet forces, to solve 
the transport question, and to conquer the Caucasus in 1941.” Even in August 
1941 it was obvious that these conditions could not be met. 

In view of the destruction in Krivoy Rog, which made a resumption of 
iron-ore mining and the reopening of the smelting works impossible for some 
time to come, the Economic Staff East decided that it was more sensible to 
concentrate available workers, machines, and experts on the manganese-ore 
operations in Nikopol, which were vital for German steel manufacture.” 
Without the reconstruction and exploitation of the Ukrainian iron-smelting 
industry, it was virtually impossible to increase iron and steel production in 
German-dominated areas sufficiently to fulfil the gigantic armaments plans, 
and to keep pace with the war production of the enemy powers. Such plans 
would have to be abandoned for the time being, quite apart from the fact that 
the majority of German iron and steel] industrialists were not inclined to help 
in such a task. 

Despite these developments, on 26 August 1941 the Reich foreign minister 
issued a circular celebrating German victory in the east, and declaring that 
Germany would no jonger face difficulties over food supplies and raw ma- 
terials.®? This claim was utterly unrealistic. On the contrary, OKW was forced 
to take far-reaching measures to obtain control even of the raw materials in the 
occupied territories, so that they could be exploited for the German war 

Talk between armaments chief and departmental! head, 22 Oct. 1941, ibid. 289. 

Halder, Diares, 1157 (6 Aug. 1941). 

® See Thomas, Wehr- und Ristungswirtschaft, 531. 

* For further information see Riedel, ‘Berghau’, z5off., and Eichholtz, ‘Wirtschaftspolitik’, 
a DGFP pb xiii, No. 244. 
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economy as quickly as possible. In addition to the existing posts within the 
military and civilian economic agencies, Géring appointed Lieutenant-Gen-, 
era] Walter Witting as ‘Inspector General for Registration and Utilization of 
Raw Materials in the Occupied Eastern Territories’.» Witting had a 
consultantys agreement with the Flick company, and on 22 August 1941 had 
written to its managing director Richard Bruh to tell him that he wanted to go 
as far east ‘as our troops can manage, eventually by plane to Vladivostok and 
Turkestan, and [I} look forward with interest to receiving word of your 
wishes’. 

The raw-material question could not be solved by administrative measures 
alone. This was especially true of the supply of oil, the great long-term 
problem of the German war effort. Finding a solution to this problem was 
undoubtedly of vital importance for the operational and economic leadership 
alike, in the occupied eastern territories and in the whole area under German 
control. Despite temporary stopgaps, the chances of solving the problem 
ultimately depended on whether and when the armed forces managed to 
capture the oilfields of the Caucasus. This issue became even more important 
once it was clear that the war would not end quickly, and that fuel consump- 
tion by the army in the east could not be reduced. The reaction of the military 
élite was inconsistent. While Army High Command remained obsessed with 
Moscow, and therefore regarded the prospects for an operation against the 
Caucasus with scepticism, the Wehrmacht operations staff was more optimis- 
tic.5 OKW drew up a new balance shect relating to the need for mineral oil in 
the changed conditions; this starkly revealed the difficulties Germany would 
face until spring 1942 owing to inadequate oil supplies.%» An overall balance 
was achieved, but only by severe curbs on consumption, especially in the 
civilian sphere. As a result, there would also be an acute danger of delays in 
production in the armaments factories, as well as other undesirable political, 
military, and economic repercussions. Only on these terms could the needs of 
the army in the east be secured until the end of 1941. It remained an open 
question what would happen thereafter, unless—against all expectations— 
consumption on the eastern front was drastically reduced. 

In the context of the material conduct of the war, Hitler’s decision to wage 
the battle for Kiev was thus a logical step, being designed to open the way to 


% RK 13402 B: Reich Marshal of the Greater Gertnan Reich, Representative for Four-year 
Plan, Economic Operations Staff East, VP 11083/'1, order of 6 Sept. 1941, BA R43/Il 609. 

% See Besymenski, Generale ohne Maske, 285-6. Through his earlier post as chief of the Central 
Raw Material Agency in the Reich ait ministry, and then as War Economy Inspector IV (Dres- 
den), Witting was predestined for his new role. His post was abolished by Géring ten months 
later, after the raw-materials economy had passed into the hands of the civilian administration; see 
Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-year Pian, VP 10673/ 
144/6/2, 14 July 1942, BA R 43/11 Gog. 

5s Report by raw-materials chief to departmental head, § Aug. 1941, KTB WiRkiiAmvStab 1941, 
185, BA-MA RW 19/165; also Halder, Diaries, 1158-61 (7 Aug. 1941). 

* WiRwAmt Az. 11 k 2209 (Ro Vs) No. 2873/41 g.Kdos., mineral-oil supply situation in second 
half of 1941 and first quarter of 1942, 26 Aug. 1941, BA-MA WV/IF 5.2695. 
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the Soviet Union’s industrial bases and raw-material deposits. The successful 
prosecution of the operation, and the advance into the Dnieper~Donets indus- 
trial region, did bring Hitler closer to achieving his main economic objectives. 
The price, however, was high. The consumption of fuel and ammunition, and 
the losses in men and material, were considerable. They significantly weak- 
ened the substance of the army in the east, since new production in the Reich 
was totally unable to compensate for the losses sustained.’ Despite the inevi- 
table erosion of the fighting power of the army in the east, the battle of Kiev 
was a success for Hitler’s plans. However, it did not bring about an end to the 
conflict; nor was the success exploited to the full to boost the German war 
economy and to sustain further operations. The most important reason for 
this was the fact that the Red Army did not collapse, as the Germans had 
hoped. Instead, it continued the struggle with undiminished ferocity, and its 
measures of evacuation, paralysis, and destruction made it exceptionally diffi- 
cult for the occupiers to exploit the land. The civitian population also played 
its part. Though its initial reception of the German troops had been friendly, 
the longer the war lasted, the more the population adopted a policy of 
passive—and in individual cases even active—resistance.% 

Finally, the economic exploitation of military successes was also hampered 
by inefficiencies in economic management. The proliferation of high-level 
Organizations, due to the multiplication of tasks and the increasing influence 
of civilian agencies, was only one cause of this process.” As before, the biggest 
problems arose over co-operation with Rosenberg’s civilian administration. As 
a committee of the main economic functionaries, meeting only at irregular 
intervals, the Economic Operations Staff East could not provide the necessary 
central direction. Moreover, the civilian administration was not yet ready to 
take control; when Hitler established the Reich Commissariat Ukraine on 20 
August 1941, it was still making its preparations.’ 

At this stage, Rosenberg appeared to be most interested in his power- 
struggle with Himmler and Goring for the dominant role in the east. Above ail, 
he was anxious to prevent further expansion by the SS. Since Himmler was 
also trying to carve out a role in economic policy, Rosenberg found an 
important ally in Goring.'* Yet agreement between them lasted only a short 
time; after they had successfully fended off Himmler’s claims, rivalry and 


” Figures from ‘Survey of the army’s armaments situation (weapons and equipment)’ as of I 
Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1090; graph showing Josses of armoured fighting vehicles, ibid. RH 
8/v. 1023, and the relevant 10-day reports, ibid. FI] W 805/5 and 6. 

* Corresponding references in the USSR reports of the SS security service, BA R 58/214 ff. 

® By the end of 1941 there had also been established within the Economic Staff East a Main 
Group Labour and four special groups, ¢.g. for the professional associations and for forestry and 
wood; see business distribution plan, 1 Nov. 1941, BA-MA R 43/686a. 

Second Fiihrer decree on the introduction of civilian administration in the newly occupied 
eastern territories, 20 Aug. 1941, printed in Green Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., BA-MA RW 31/131. 
On this subject see also sect. [.vu.3 at n. 260 (FGrster). 

tor See the correspondence between Goring and Rosenberg in Aug. 1941, BA R6/23; also 
Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’, 107 ff. 
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disagreements between Goring and Rosenberg erupted again. Koch, the newly 
appointed Reich Commissioner for the Ukraine, was also trying to pursue an 
independent policy in carrying out his task of exploiting the region. His own 
strained relations with Rosenberg led him to tum first to the economic 
organization for support in building up an administrative apparams in the 
Ukraine.'? After a short time, however, Koch’s activity also began to have a 
detrimental effect on economic management,'? as the new agencies of the 
civilian administration sought to create their own sources of income. Koch 
encouraged the existing monopoly companies to demand that goods which 
were vital to the war effort be handed over by-the military economic agencies 
for sale in the Reich, at least partly to swell the coffers of the Reich Com- 
missatiat.'* He made this attempt even though, four weeks previously, Géring 
had decreed that the armed forces were to have first option on captured 
machinery, semi-finished goods, and raw materials in order to meet the needs 
of the troops. Only goods produced afterwards could be sold to improve the 
financial position of the Reich Commissioners.'s Géring confirmed this 
guideline in a formal decree, thereby assuring the Wehrmacht of the decisive 
influence, at least in the armaments sector, even in areas controlled by the 
civilian administation.'“ The struggle for authority was officially settled. 
Nevertheless, in individual cases the Wehrmacht commanders, and arma- 
ments agencies in the Reich Commissariats, became embroiled in conflict with 
the civilian administration. This was particularly the case over the appoint- 
ment of provisional administrators in firms important for armaments pro- 
duction, the allocation of Wehrmacht orders, and the requisitioning of goods 
for the war effort.'”? Hosts of officials and officers were kept busy settling these 
disputes. In the city of Riga, for example, Supply District North had set 
up a fuel depot and an ammunition dump in the Meza Park and had organized 
the laying of railway tracks.'* After Riga was removed from the army’s area 
of operations, the newly appointed Area Commissioner protested against 
what he saw as an ‘unjustified interference in the affairs of the city’, and 


wr See Chief of Staff, memorandum on the discussion with State Secretary Korner on 4 Sept. 
1941, BA-MA RW 19/177. 

'y On the role of Koch sce also Dallin, German Rule, 133 ff. 

‘4 Report by raw-materials chief to departmental head, 14 Oct. 1941, KTB WiRtAmvStab 
1941, 278, BA-MA RW 19/165; two months previously the suggestion that raw matenals should 
be subjected to unified direction through the Reich Commissioner had been considered within the 
War Economy and Armaments Department itself, but had been rejected outright by Thomas: see 
Nagel memorandum, 11 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/127. 

Goring discussions of 15 and 16 Sept. 194!, No. 003-EC, IMT xxxvi. 105-6. 

‘© See KTB WiRtiAmtStab 1941, 279 (15 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165, and decree of Reich 
Marshal of the Greater German Reich on the care to be provided for armaments firms and other 
commercial enterprises in the newly occupied eastern territories, 28 Oct. 1941, printed in Green 
Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., BA-MA RW 31/131. 

1 See e.g. Rosenberg’s letter to Keitel, 29 Oct. 1941 (copy), BA-MA RW 4i/g. 

‘6 For the following see letter from OKH/GenStdH/Auftenstelle Gen.Qu./Versorgungsbezirk 
Nord/Abt. H. Vers. No. 274/41 to District Commissioner City of Riga, 18 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 
3/¥. 139. 
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demanded the transfer of the installation. At precisely this ime—the middle of 
October 1941—the supply of the army in the east was in crisis owing to the 
unsatisfactory transport situation; the Wehrmacht departments were already 
at full stretch. In such circumstances, the damage done by these conflicts is 
clear. 

The civilian administtation’s preoccupation with peacetime conditions 
sometimes even led to coalitions with the army departments against the 
economic apparatus. Rosenberg’s new guidelines for the civilian administra- 
tion,'9 completed in September 1941, again made it clear that the ministry for 
the east was concerned primarily with creating a racial and political ‘New 
Order’ in the east, and that it intended te use economic policy to that end.''* 
The key issue involved the collective farms. Rosenberg wanted to press for- 
ward as quickly as possible with the reprivatization of agriculture, at Jeast in 
the Baltic and the Ukraine, in order to win the co-operation of the native 
population. Here he was supported by some army offices, in the belief that 
such measures would help to pacify the hinterland." The foreign ministry also 
advocated the immediate breaking up of tlie collective farms.'” 

However, the econornic leadership maintained the view it had taken in the 
spring of that year, to the effect that hasty action would destroy any prospect 
of Germany gaining possession of the Russian harvest.'"} Backe refused to 
accept responsibility for anything more than the existing propaganda efforts— 
transformation of the collective farms into so-called communal farms.''* For 
his part, Hitler avoided taking an unequivecal decision; after a discussion with 
Rosenberg, he advocated only a step-by-step and limited return of the collec- 
tive farms to private ownership.''5 

The Economic Staff East pointed to Hitler’s general directive to the effect 
that the Ukraine and the Caucasus were to be administered ‘in a purely 
colonial manner’, and that priority was to be given to exploiting them for the 
war effort.' Political considerations could not be taken into account. As 


' Guidelines for the civilian administration in the occupied eastern territories, Sept. 1941, 
printed in part in Weltherrschaft tm Visier, No. 128. 

"0 See Rosenberg’s letter to Goring, 28 Oct. tagi, BA R 6/23, in which he announced the 
creation of a planning departrment in bis ministry in clear competition with the work of the 5S 
leadership on a “General Pian East’; see Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’, 107. 

' See ¢.g. Abwehr I/Army Group South, preconditions for the sccurity of supplies and 
gaining the highest food surpluses in the Ukraine, 28 Oct. 1941, BA R6/69, and retrospectively the 
report of the military administration with the command of Army Group Centre, Aug. 1942, 
printed in part in Miter, ‘Interessenpolitik’, 132; also, offering the same assessment of the 
economic agencies, the memoirs of the head of the Grundsatzabteilung in the Miniscry for the 
East, Otto Felix Brautigam, So hat es sich zugetragen, 355, 385 ff. 

“? Letter from the Ministry for the East to Backe, 22 Aug. 1941, BA R6/23. 

"3: Memorandum of Embassy Counsellor Hilger, DGFP b viii/1, doc. 237 (24 Aug. 1941). 

"4 See commander of rear Army Area South No. 146/41, order Dept. VII No. 11, guidelines on 
the treatment of the collective question, 22 Aug. 1941, BA- MA RH 22/6. 

"Ss DGFP p xiii, No. 372 (1 Oct. 1941). 

“6 Discussion between Min. Dir. Schlotterer and departmental head, 15 Oct. 1941, KTB 
WiRGAmvStab 1941, 279, BA-MA RW 19/165. 
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regards economic efficiency, there were diametrically opposing views, as was 
revealed in a meeting of the agricultural leaders of the Economic Inspectorates 
on 20 October 1941.'"? The Economic Inspectorate North opposed the pro- 
posal that the collective farming system should be at least partially dismantted. 
This was justified on the grounds of Hitler’s decision to regard the Baltic as a 
German settlement area, which meant that no new property rights should be 
created for the native population. In contrast, the representative of Economic 
Inspectorate Centre claimed that the collective farming system could not be 
retained in his area if a further increase in damaging partisan activity were to 
be prevented. Agricultural production could only be maintained with the 
goodwill of the rural population. Finally, the Economic Inspectorate South 
argued that the collective system must be retained at ail costs, since the area 
‘had to be ruled by force’, and any relaxation might have unforeseen conse- 
quences. There should be an end to discussion; the policy should be carried 
out with full rigour. 

As these discussions demonstrated, the economic leadership also faced a 
dilemma which increased inexorably as Germany’s military position deterio- 
rated. In such conditions, the original interplay berween political-ideological 
and economic objectives could no longer function smoothly. On this occasion 
too, his preoccupation with the supply of the homeland and the troops led 
Backe to reject any alterations to the economic policy of exptoitation. 

However, this coalition between the civilian administration and the eco- 
nomic leadership was not successful, because the army leadership shrank from 
political conflicts. This attitude is demonstrated by a letter written by the 
quartermaster-general on 20 September, in which he announced his pleasure 
‘that this time we have nothing to do with any of the political business. In the 
west it worked, but here, where so many ideological questions play a part, I’m 
very glad.”""* It also explains the general eagerness of the commander-in-chief 
of the army to hand over the occupied territories to the Reich Commissioners 
as quickly as possible, despite the fact that Koch, for example, wanted to wait 
until spring before taking over because there was not much he could do in the 
coming winter anyway.''? And yet, despite these reservations, it remains true 
that in September 1941 the army began its efforts to bring about a modifi- 
cation of occupation policy. The objective was to pacify the hinterland by 
means of a more considerate treatment of the population, especially in 
economic matters.'?° 


"7 WiStabOst, Chefgr. LA Ia No. 23443/41,; report on the meeting of agricultural leaders on 20 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. 

"8 Wagner Generalguartiermerster, 201. 

"9 Discussion between Schiotterer and departmental head, 15 Oct. 1941, KTB WiRiAmvStab 
1941, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

0 Thus, for exatnple, Army High Command and the Ministry for the East together attempted 
to persuade the Economic Operations Staff East to make consumer goods available for the 
population in the conquered eastern territories, since these people could not be won over with 
‘paper money’; see letter from both agencies in BA R 6/287. 
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An important precondition for this approach was a closer integration of the 
Economic Organization East into the army apparatus, and greater concen- 
tration on satisfying the needs of the troops. Earlier agreements about the 
deployment of the economic agencies as near the front as possible, and close 
co-operation with the rear army authorities,"?' were not always observed 
because of the ponderous' apparatus of the Economic Staff East. When the 
Economic Action Teams lagged behind, army agencies often had to take 
charge of the most urgent economic measures, such as bringing in the harvest. 
Most complaints about a lack of co-operation came from the sector covered by 
the Economic Inspectorate South, which was incapable of adjusting efficiently 
to the course of operations. According to the commander of Rear Army Area 
South, many specialists had little “understanding for military matters’. Gen- 
eral Thomas took note of this criticism. Once again he instructed the eco- 
nomic agencies to seek greater co-operation with the army offices, and to put 
aside all political considerations in favour of the vital tasks of the war.'2 

The complaints did not stop, even though the quartermaster-general was 
ordered to rely more than before on the support of the economic agencies in 
implementing his new programme to create winter accommodation and 
equipment in the occupied eastern territories. There was no shortage of 
goodwill in the economic organization. However, it frequently lacked the 
ability to take an overall view, and the capacity to achieve its objectives. One 
specific example will serve to demonstrate the difficuities that arose. When 
Economic Inspectorate Centre ordered the subordinate economic commands, 
and specialists in the field commandant’s offices and armies, to report details 
of possibilities for manufacturing consumer goods, building materials, and 
equipment for the winter accommodation programme, these failed to respond; 
they believed that their first duty was to help individual soldiers and local units 
rather than to supply the troops at the front.'4 

Similar events occurred in the sector covered by the quartermaster-general, 
as was revealed by a complaint from Armaments Inspectorate Ostland at the 
beginning of October 1941. During the preparation of winter quarters and 
efforts to meet the direct requirements of the troops, ‘individual troop contin- 
gents, from the army down to the smallest units, were inclined to meet 
requirements by circumventing the official channeis, sending details here 
directly to the armaments departments or even placing them directly with 
industry’. Under these circumstances, it was scarcely possible for the eco- 

1 See KTB Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Siid, 74-5 (5 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RH 22/3, and War Diary 
Supply District North, 68 (7 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RH 19 IiV/615, 

'™ KTB Beth. rlickw. H.Geb. Siid, 77ff. (9 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RH 22/3. 

‘3 Chef WiRGAmuStab Ia No. 2921/41 g., guidelines for the leadership and operation of the 


economic service agencies in the newly occupied eastern territories, ri Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VI. 
227. 

4a KTB AuGensteile OKH/Gen Qu/Versorgungsbezirk Dnepr/Abt. IV Wi., entry 17 Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/ID. £123. 


_ "5 Armaments Inspectorate Ostland/Abt. Z/Ib No. 63/41 to Economic Staff East, 8 Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA H 17/85. 
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nomic agencies to obtain an overall view of capacity to complete Wehrmacht 
orders.‘ Moreover, directly after the occupation of the country almost all 
important factories that were still in operation had been inundated with orders 
from Wehrmacht units, the Todt Organization, and other departments. Al- 
most all of them would be working at full stretch for the foreseeable future. 

The main problem was undoubtedly the independence of the economic 
organization; this hampered the co-ordination of policies. Thus, while Army 
Group South repeatedly demanded the deployment of German specialists to 
protect and reconstruct the industrial region of Krivoy Rog,’ Economic 
Inspectorate South concentrated on starting manganese extraction at Nikopol, 
in accordance with instructions received from headquarters in Berlin. 

General Thomas and the chief of Economic Staff East realized only gradu- 
ally that it would have been preferable for the economic organization to be 
subordinate to the army from the outset.'??7 Appropriate conclusions were 
drawn in November 1941: the economic inspectorates were attached to the 
army groups, and given the main task of securing supplies from the land for 
the troops.'* Parallel to this, the quartermaster-general reorganized his field 
offices into Assistant Chief of Staff offices (Oberquartiermeister-Stabe) with 
the army groups.'? Now at last the army groups had control of their own 
economic apparatus, uniting responsibility both for the exploitation of the 
land and for the organization of supplies from Germany in the hands of the 
various senior commands. ‘ 

The preparation of Operation Typhoon had revealed that these organiz- 
ational changes were long overdue. After the battle of Kiev, Hitler had recog- 
nized that a further effort would be required to destroy the bulk of the Red 
Army before Moscow, enabling Germany to gain strategic supremacy in 1941 
and favourable starting-positions for continued fighting in 1942. A study by 
the War Economy and Armaments Department, stressing the need to occupy 
the Moscow-Tula region in order to prevent the Russians from recovering 
during the winter, provided the basis for this decision.'3° The offensive was 
thus intended to bring the major fighting to an end, giving the army in the east 
the opportunity for rest and rehabilitation during the winter pause before 
finishing off the war in the following year. 

However, the conditions for such a development were deteriorating rapidly. 
German armaments production was now unable to meet even the running 
requirements of the war. In these circumstances, it was inconceivable that the 


%¢ KTB Beth. rickw. H.Geb. Sid, 77 (9 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RH 22/3. 
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armaments programme for the period after Barbarossa could be fulfilled." 
‘Though the effects of the growing, conscription-induced labour shortage were 
limited by internal reshuffles and the use of Soviet prisoners of war, the 
shortage of raw materiais had become an insuperable obstacle to the im- 
plementation of the armaments project. Such manifest difficulties could not 
be eliminated by a reduction in the technical equipment of the armed forces, 
nor by other specific measures. New ammunition production, which had 
already been curbed, had to be dispatched directly to the front as replacement 
supplies, since stocks of ammunition had been exhausted. Owing to the 
shortage of labour and raw materials, prospects for increasing production were 
minimal. In the tank sector, despite rising production figures, new manufac- 
ture was insufficient to replace losses on the eastern front. 

At the beginning of November 1941, after the offensive against Moscow had 
ground to a halt, Germany seemed in danger of losing the race against time. 
Hopes were pinned on a last, decisive battle to bring the 1941 campaign to 
such a triumphant conclusion that men could be released to increase war 
production during the winter pause. Whether the weakened and battered army 
in the east was remotely capable of such a victory would depend first and 
foremost on the efficiency of the supply leadership, which had the task of 
bringing to the front whatever supplies were obtained from the Reich or 
procured from the occupied territories. 


3. THe Supety of THE ARMY IN THE EAST UNTIL 
THE FaiLuRE BEFORE Moscow 


In the preparatory phase of operations, the quartermaster-general had made 
great efforts, and proposed numerous measures, to solve the problem of 
providing adequate supplies for the army in the east." The supply task which 
had to be mastered outstripped all historical precedents. Over 3 million men, 
with approximately 600,000 motor-vehicles and around the same number of 
horses, had to be supplied with rations, fuel, ammunition, replacement parts, 
and other requirements of war, All this had to be achieved along a front 
stretching over 2,500 kilometres from the North Cape to the Black Sea; within 
a few weeks, moreover, this front was due to reach operational objectives lying 
1,500 kilometres from the starting-positions. The territorial, climatic, and 
geographical conditions were all very different from those previously encoun- 
tered by German armies during the Second World War. Until the last mo- 
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ment, the counuy which the Wehrmacht was setting out to conquer in a 
lightning campaign had been supplying the German war economy with 
indispensable strategic commodities, ranging from grain to oil. This flow 
inevitably dried up when the attack was launched. It was the task of the 
economic leadership to survive on the meagre stocks available until imports— 
now obtained through the economic exploitation of the country—could be 
resumed. 

The role of the Army High Command was to calculate and obtain in 
advance the outlay that would be necessary to achieve the envisaged goals of 
conquest. Some of the factors involved were almost impossible to predict. 
These included the speed of the advance (on which depended the consump- 
tion of fuel), the intensity of enemy resistance (which determined expenditure 
of ammunition), and—most of all—the duration of the campaign. Army High 
Command was too ready to rely on optimistic assumptions: that the expendi- 
ture of ammunition would be no greater than during the campaign against 
France; that much of the army’s food could be obtained from the land; and 
that the Red Army could be completely destroyed in front of the Dnieper— 
Dvina line. 

Even if these assumptions were correct, difficulties remained which over- 
stretched the capacities of the Wehrmacht. For example, the problem of 
supplying tyres was almost impossible to solve because of the bottleneck in 
rubber supplies in Germany. From the outset, a high level of wastage had to 
be expected in the motorized columns, which had to negotiate the few and 
poor roads and the trackiess terrain. Virtually no replacements were available. 
Armoured vehicles were also affected by the shortage because the develop- 
ment of a pure metal track was still not complete, and the rubber-padded 
tracks in use were not sufficiently durable. 

Most serious of all was the fuel shortage. Although civilian and military 
consumption had been drastically reduced before the start of the campaign, 
and the motorization of the army was kept within extremely narrow limits, a 
reserve of three monthly consumption quotas was all that had been provided. 
Direct imports from Romania to the eastern front promised to provide some 
relief. On the other hand, captured stocks would be of little assistance, since 
Soviet fuels had a lower octane rating and could not be used in German 
engines without adaptation. The previous year there had been moves to 
assimilate German and Soviet fuel quality, but these had been thwarted by the 
breakdown of the negotiations involving [G-Farben in Moscow.' Overall, it 
had to be assumed that there would be a fuel shortage by July at the latest. 

Another problem area was the enormous need for replacement parts by the 
army in the east. This was caused not only by the expected wear and tear on 
motor-vehicles, but also by the use of over 2,000 different types of vehicle'#4 as 
a result of the use of captured material. More than a million different spare 
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parts were required in the area covered by Army Group Centre alone.. Owing 
first to the multiplicity of types, and second to the inadequate production of 
replacement parts in Germany, it proved impossible to provide sufficient 
supplies to compensate for breakdowns and the poor state of many vehicles. 
The inevitable result was a steady decline in combat-readiness and Jevels of 
motorization. ‘ 

In the ammunition sector, the Chief of Army Armament Programmes had 
initially demanded a reserve of twelve monthly consumption quotas, based on 
the highest levels of consumption during the French campaign. This could not 
be achieved because ammunition manufacture had to take second place to 
weapons production. Beyond the two to three basic issues, the army in the east 
had minimal reserves at its disposal. 

Overall, the quartermaster-general had to assume that supplies from the 
Reich would be meagre. The ministry of food supply refused to provide 
rations, telling the Wehrmacht to live off the land. On the eve of the campaign, 
the manufacture of new weapons, equipment, and ammunition was restricted 
stilt further; the army’s already smail share of armaments was reduced in 
favour of the other services of the armed forces. Larger reserves of men and 
matetial were not available either in the training army or in other formations 
of the army in the field. 

The problem of providing adequate supplies was overshadowed by the 
difficulty of transferring to the front such material as was available. Logisti- 
cally, the sheer extent of the planned operations could be mastered only with 
the help of the railway system. The railway network in the Soviet Union, 
however, was inadequate. Apart from consisting of only a small number of 
lines, the Soviet network also used a wider gauge, which prevented a trouble- 
free takeover by the Germans.'35 It was no great technical problem to move the 
rails to the 8.9-cm. narrower German gauge, but this would still take more 
men and time than the Wehrmacht could afford if it hoped to prevent the Red 
Army from retreating into the vast Russian hinterland. Their intention to wage 
a lightning campaign forced the Germans to rely more than before on the 
use of motor-vehicle convoys, requiring increased costs (fuel, wear and tear, 
men) for smaller payloads. Some 1,600 lorries were needed to replace the 
capacity of a double-track stretch of raitway.3° Furthermore, there were not 
even enough motor-vehicles available to equip all the divisions of the army in 
the east with the planned motorized supply columns. Despite the use of large 
nutnbers of captured vehicles, 77 infantry divisions were equipped only with 
horse-drawn transport columns; each, in addition, received 200 wooden 
peasant carts. 

By means of a systematic integration of motorized transport capacity, it 
proved possible to deploy 20,000t. of haulage capacity with each army group. 

18 On this see Pottgiefer, Deutsche Retchsbahn, 24ff., and Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahn {The 
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This consisted of heavy trailer lorries belonging to the Reich railway and 
civilian transport hauliers, which were-called up with their drivers and amal- 
gamated into three motor-vehicle regiments.’ No further reserves wer avail- 
able. The plan was for this system to cover the first 500 kilometres in one fell 
swoop, and then to establish a new supply-base for the second phase with the 
help of the railway. The Wehrmacht had no choice but to adopt this combi- 
nation of road and rail. At most, the forries could bring in about 10,000t. of 
supplies per day to the front on their ever longer journeys, i.e. roughly 7o0t. for 
each division; the estimated requirement of the mobile divisions, however, was 
300t. per day. In order to supply the armies over a distance of over 1,000 
kilometres by motor convoys alone, transport capacity would have had to be 
increased tenfold. Germany lacked both the fuel and the vehicles to achieve 
this. A fully motorized supply-system would have been sensible for Operation 
Barbarossa, because of the intended rapidity of the operations and the prob- 
lems of ‘rail transport. During the Second World War, however, only the 
American army managed to achieve such a performance. 

Army High Command attempted to find a new solution to cope with the 
two heterogeneous masses of the army in the east, one of which was advancing 
in front of the other. Its plan was to make the mobile assault troops indepen- 
dent of a supply-base in the first stages of the campaign, and to prevent the 
lorry convoys on their journey from the supply-depots to the most advanced 
units from becoming entangted with the marching infantry columns. This was 
to be achieved by equipping the motorized divisions with an extra ‘suitcase’ of 
supplies, consisting of goo—5o00t. of transport capacity, integrated with the 
fighting troops. After supplies were consumed or unloaded, the lorries were to 
be taken back behind the front. There they would join the large-volume 
haulage vehicles in creating a ‘necklace’ of supply-bases. Starting from each 
army group’s supply district, which was sited close to the border and was 
already partly stocked, bases were to be established at intervals of 100-200 
kilometres to supply the various armies. As soon as motorized convoy capacity 
became available and the railways were made usable, the Army Group Supply 
District was to be moved further into captured territory, and then supplied 
from the rear by rail alone. 

To direct and supervise this new system, the quartermaster-general estab- 
lished a field agency directly subordinate to him with each army group.'™ Its 
task was to direct the staffs of the assistant chiefs of staff in the separate armies. 
These would remain independent of the troop commanders, and would be 
able to set up priorities in the management of supplies. To this end, the 
haulage facilities and a range of supply-depots, field hospitals, equipment 
stores, and workshops were integrated into the supply district, and placed 
under the control of the field agencies. The separation of the army groups 
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from the management of supplies enabled the quartermaster-general to set his 
own priorities and, if necessary, to establish a balance between the different 
sectors of the front. Yet the danger remained that the control of operations 
and the management of supplies were not always synchronized. At the 
beginning of 1942 the field agencies were therefore reorganized into 
Army Group Assistant Chief of Staff offices (Oberquartiermeisterstabe der 
Heeresgruppen). 

Other errors of organization occurred elsewhere. For example, the quarter- 
master-general had control over supplies from Army High Command 
stockpiles, and over the depots and haulage vehicles, but he had no authority 
over the railways which were operating between them. These were under 
the control of the Chief of Wehrmacht Transport, Lieutenant-General 
Rudolf Gercke.'3* This OKW department gathered individual requests for 
supplies, and decided on the final allocation of trains. The army’s quartermas- 
ter-general could therefore bring supplies to the railway, and fetch them from 
the unloading-point, but he had little control over what quantities arrived at 
the destination, or when. The interests and approaches of the Army 
High Command and OKW did not always coincide. Furthermore, Gercke 
used his own troops, badly equipped and ill-prepared for their tasks in 
Russia, on this railway service. OKW’s Authorized Transport Officer 
with each army group had authority over the Commander of Railway Engin- 
eers, with appropriate construction teams and a Field Railway Command of 
22,000 men for the operation and development of the tracks prepared 
by the engineers. Though each army normally required its own stretch of 
line to supply it, the railway troops were seldom able to re-lay and operate 
more than one main line per army group. In the most favourable circum- 
stances, four companies of railway engineers managed to re-lay 20 kilometres 
in 24 hours.14° 

In these conditions, it is surely very doubtful whether the ambitious oper- 
ational objectives could have been achieved even if enemy resistance had 
collapsed rapidly, as the German leadership expected. In theory, the balance 
achieved between rail, wheel, and caterpillar track was the best that could be 
obtained. At the same time, however, there was no way of keeping the flow of 
supplies constant or distributing them evenly. As the Germans penetrated 
further eastwards, and formations sent increasing demands to the supply 
controllers, the supply of men and materials was bound to diminish. Difficult- 
tes were intensified because logistical issues had not been taken adequately 
into account during the planning and implementation of operations. Army 
High Command intended to achieve victory by means of rapid armoured 
spearheads—but not in the Ukrainian countryside, where conditions favoured 
tanks, nor with the support of fully motorized supplies—towards the vital 
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oilfields of the Caucasus. Instead, victory was to be achieved in central Russia, 
which offered less favourable opportunities for movement, and obtained with 
a supply apparatus which became increasingly dependent on the railway and 
horse-drawn vehicles as the advance moved to the east. Nevertheless, the 
military élite had no doubt that the operation would be successful. Far from 
adjusting their operational objectives to the limited resources available, they 
considered that they might even have been too cautious in their calculations, 
and might reach their objectives even more quickly." 

In fact, the first few days of the campaign brought unpleasant surprises. 
Though the mobile divisions with their ‘suitcases’ advanced rapidly to the east 
and carried out the first encircling operations, the great bulk of the infantry 
divisions with their horse-drawn transport columns fell ever further behind. As 
the empty lorries travelled back from the armoured spearheads through the 
vast unsecured area between the two groups, the most advanced sections of 
the railway engineers began work repairing and re-jaying the tracks. This was 
an unprecedented development in modern warfare: a section of the supply 
apparatus was advancing ahead of the bulk of the army instead of following in 
its wake. Inevitably, it resulted in heavy casualties. 

Though Army High Command had been aware that the few roads were in 
poor condition, the sheer extent of the difficulties was greater than had been 
expected. The surfaced roads were not capable of bearing the heavy lorry 
traffic, and were often ruined after a few days. Unsurfaced roads were badly 
rutted by the horse-drawn vehicles; after heavy rainfall at the beginning of July 
1941, these roads became little more than quagmires. The resulting break- 
downs, including the losses caused by enemy action, amounted to 25 per cent 
of the haulage-vehicle capacity.'4* In Army Group Centre this figure rose to 
over 30 per cent by 20 July. A major problem was the fact that repair facilities, 
still sited far to the rear in the Government-General or the Reich itself, could 
not be brought to the front. 

The rapid decline in available motorized transport capacity was ac- 
companied by an unexpected increase in fuel consumption. Owing to poor 
road conditions and tactical detours, the daily requirement of the army in the 
east rose from the original estimate of 9,000t. to 12,000.'#3 In practice, fuel 
sufficient for 100 kilometres under normal conditions was enough for only 70 
kilometres in the Russian countryside. As a result of periods of high tempera- 
tures during the day, the fuel was often unserviceable, and its use led to 
breakdowns. In Armoured Group 2, the spearhead of Army Group Centre, 30 
Mark TIT and 4 Mark IV tanks broke down at the beginning of July 1941 
because captured oil had been used.'4 
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Much of the damage sustained by the motor-vehicles could have been 
avoided if there had been enough time and fuel to prepare the drivers for the 
extraordinary conditions they would meet in Russia, and the special driving 
skills they would require."5 A shortage of maps also necessitated travel in 
convoy, causing considerable loss of time in the event of a major breakdown. 
Many of the civilian vehitles used by the troops, especially the motort-cars, 
proved to be unserviceable because of their low ground clearance. In summer 
they bottomed out on sandy and sodden tracks, and in winter they were stuck 
in snowdrifts. As a result, these vehicics frequently suffered irreparable dam- 
age to their oil-sumps and transmission. During the advance, many break- 
downs were also caused by broken suspensions. Stocks of spring steel in the 
replacement-part depots, provided on the basis of demand during the French 
campaign, were exhausted after a short period, compelling the armies to use 
their own lorries to fetch smali amounts of spring steel from K6nigsberg and 
Elbing, or from Stuttgart and Ulm. Tyres proved unable to withstand the 
abrasion of the sandy tracks, but could be replaced only infrequently. On 10 
July 1941, Army High Command informed the armies that no more tyres at all 
would be supplied." 

Difficulties and breakdowns plagued the numerous noieAeen vehicles as 
well as the motor-vehicles. Their usual rubber tyres were rapidly worn to 
shreds, and had to be replaced with wooden wheels clad with iron hoops. 
Moreover, the German horses were not up to the demands made on them. 
The heavy columns and field howitzer detachments, in particular, were held 
fast by the deep, loose sandy ground. The number of horses lost through 
exhaustion rose inexorably, leaving some infantry divisions faced with the 
prospect of having to leave the heavy artillery behind. In some cases, radical 
temporary measures were adopted with the disbanding of the heavy convoys 
and the motorized baggage train. For example, 167th Infantry Division main- 
tained its mobility and fighting strength by leaving its ‘heavy baggage’, ve- 
hicles, and equipment in a divisional camp at Slonim, together with 200 men 
who lived independently under military administration and did agricultural 
work.'47 The camp was disbanded only in the winter of 1942, when the 
division, inadequately clothed and equipped, was forced to end its advance 
800 kilometres further east. 

In the first phase of the campaign, when supplies had to be transported 
mainly by road, the numerous vehicle breakdowns inevitably reduced the 
movement of supplies. Very few replacement vehicles were available. Until the 
end of July, only about one in ten broken-down vehicles was replaced by a new 
one. Thereafter, Army High Command refused to provide more vehicles 

“8 See Die Versorgung der 68. Infanterie-Division [The supply of 68th Inf. Div.], 18, MGFA 
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because of the shortage of. pH and because it planned to establish’ new 
formations:'* 

This reduction in er strength inenably led to bottlenecks in sup- 
plies, because the railway network also performed below expectation. Army 
High Command had hoped that, in addition to the re-laying of tracks, exten- 
sive parts of the Soviet railway system could be taken over unaltered and 
operated with captured rolling-stock. However, the Red Army succeeded in 
evacuating most of its locomotives and wagons, partly because the most 
advanced German formations paid insufficient attention to this danger.'*” The 
only solution was to re-lay a major part of the railway network to the German 
gauge, and to operate it using German material. However, even this proved to 
be more difficult than expected. The bed of the Russian tracks was generally 
so weak, and the rails so lacking in load-carrying capacity, that the only 
German engines they could carry were light models dating from before the 
First World War. The railway system had also suffered serious damage: some 
rails had been torn up by the Russians with sleeper ploughs; many stations had 
been destroyed by the Luftwaffe; the German troops themselves had often 
inflicted excessive damage, such as the destruction of telephone lines, the 
burning of snow-fences and sleepers, the removal of serviceable railway ma- 
terial as scrap, etc. Moreover, since operations generally followed the roads, 
additional military operations were often necessary to clear the railway lines, 
further delaying efforts to put them back into operation. 

‘Co-operation between the railway engineers and field railwaymen was sel- 
dom smooth. The engineers, who were expected to work quickly, frequently 
laid the track without regard to operational requirements, In many cases only 
one track was re-laid on two-track sections, so that important installations 
such as ramps and engine sheds were out of reach. The engineers’ reports on 
the capacity of the lines proved to be too optimistic, since these took no 
account of the capacity of junction stations, or of the railways’ own needs for 
coal and building material. In these conditions, Lieutenant-General Gercke’s 
assessment of daily railway capacity was completely unrealistic.'? 


(a) Army Group North 


The greatest problems of supply were undoubtedly to be found in the most 
northerly sector of the German-Soviet front, during the operation of German 
troops against Murmansk.'s' There were few transport networks and settle- 
ments in the subarctic tundra mountains, and the extreme climatic and 
geographical conditions made communications and supply very difficult to 
maintain. At the end of the year Mountain Corps Norway produced a devas- 
tating progress report complaining about the utter inadequacy of organiz- 
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ational and material conditions.’s* Supplies to this remote theatre were co- 
ordinated not by the quartermaster-general, but mainly by the OKW ‘Home 
Staff Overseas’. This had to direct transports across the Baltic to Finland, and 
over the North Sea to Norway, and thence along the 500-km. long Arctic Sea 
route, or by sea to Kirkenes. 

By comparison, Army Group North was relatively easy to supply. The 
distance from the jump-off base in East Prussia to Leningrad, its most 
important operational objective, was only about 750km. At least in the former 
Baltic States, there was a relatively well-developed transport network. East of 
Lake Peipus, however, the countryside became more thickly wooded and 
trackless. Apart from the haulage vehicles, which were directly controlled by 
the quartermaster-general, the leader of Field Agency North, Major Alfred 
Toppe, was able to put to use about §0 lorry convoys and 10 motorized 
supply companies with bakeries, butchers, etc., plus the stocks of his supply 
district in East Prussia. With the capture of the Baltic ports, it was likely 
that some sea transport could be used to ease the strain on overland 
connections. 

Toppe’s greatest problem arose shortly after the beginning of the campaign, 
when Armoured Group 4 advanced with unexpected speed and left the infan- 
uy far behind. The tanks covered almost 350km. within five days. When the 
armoured group’s supply columns were held up on the advance roads by the 
following infantry during the day, serious temporary bottlenecks were created, 
which could be overcome only by air transport. In these circumstances, no 
further advance was possible until the supply-base was moved forward, thus 
condemning the tank formations to halt unti] 4 July. Thereafter, only limited 
new operations were possible. Even these required the entire haulage capacity 
of the army group to be concentrated behind Armoured Group 4, while 16th 
Army had to be held back. The delaying of the infantry advance had serious 
consequences on the approaches to Leningrad, when the armoured forma- 
tions advanced into thickly wooded countryside which was unfavourable to 
tank operations. The armoured group was not deterred by the risk, and was 
eager to seize the opportunity for a rapid capture of Leningrad. It demanded 
that the entire transport capacity should be placed at its disposal to that end." 
However, such a move would render Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies immo- 
bile, while the armoured group itself would be dependent on long and vulner- 
able supply-lines. Field Marsha! Ritter von Leeb could not be persuaded 
to take the risk; Armoured Group 4 was ordered to wait for the arrival of 
the infantry at the gates of Leningrad, where it faced a permanent supply 
crisis. 

Meanwhile, though the railway troops had succeeded in making some 
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500km. of track usable,'* only one train per day was arriving instead of the 
expected ten in Daugavpils, where Supply District North had been set up after 
its first move forward. The quartermaster-general had calculated that the tank 
formations could be provided with support from base as far as Leningrad. '55 
However, his thinking would remain purely theoretical until the supply-base 
could be stocked with the necessary material, and until sufficient motorized 
convoys could be dispatched along supply-lines stretching several hundred 
kilometres to the front, and protected against the attacks of Soviet partisans. 
To have any hope of keeping pace with the rapid advance, it was necessary to 
make more use of captured rolling-stock on Russian tracks. However, the 
process of re-laying from German to Russian gauge soon became a bottleneck 
for the entire supply-system. The situation in Eydtkau and Siauliai became so 
catastrophic for a time that re-laying was taking up to eighty hours instead of 
the regulation three, and whole trains were being ‘lost’. In these circum- 
stances, only a small part of the network of track could be fully utilized. The 
army group, which demanded thirty-four trains per day to satisfy its needs, 
could count on receiving eighteen at most, and even this figure was reached 
only in exceptional cases.'* 

Though Field Agency North could argue that no unit had faced a dire 
emergency,complaints from the troops were increasing. In particular, Colonel- 
General Haider was very critical of the management of supplies.'5? Trains 
intended for his armoured group had been ‘hijacked’ by the infantry armies. 
The Luftwaffe was helping itself by claiming a larger share of the incoming 
trains than had been assigned to it, and guarding them with armed officer 
commandos. Neither Wagner nor Gercke was willing to take responsibility for 
the chaos, and there was very little improvement before the end of July despite 
the personal intervention of the commander-in-chief of the army." 

Railway capacity was inadequate to supply the front to the extent required, 
at the same time as laying in new stocks and moving the bases forward in line 
with the advance. The haulage vehicles therefore had to be used for this 
purpose. After their earlier losses, their capacity was only about 60 per cent of 
the original level. Heavy rainfall made the undulating roads of northern Russia 
impassable for lorries with trailers; on the other hand, unhitching the trailers 
virtually halved the transport capacity.'5? The use of the sea route to Riga, and 
the resumption of shipping traffic on Lake Peipus, brought some relief. In the 
second half of July the supply troops were fully engaged in advancing the 
supply-base from Daugavpils to Riga, and stocking up with supplies. 


'4 For the schedule of supplies in Army Group North see the maps in the atlas of operations: 
‘Der Feldzug gegen die Sowjetunion, Kxiegsjahr 1941’ [The campaign against the Soviet Union, 
war year 1941), BA-MA RH 19/661 D. 

‘8s Halder, Diaries, 993~4 (1 July 1941), 996 (2 July 1941). 

'586 See Creveld, Supplying War, 160-1. 

't KTB Pz.Gr. 4/0.Qu., 77 (17 and 18 July 1941), BA-MA RH 21-4/334. 

'S See Creveld, Supplying War, 160. 
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There was some justice in the quartermaster-general’s claim, in the face of 
complaints from Armoured Group 4, that the supply situation of Army Group 
North was much better than that of the rest of the eastern front." Yet if the 
optimistic predictions of Wagner are compared with the actual results, it is 
clear that the unsatisfactory supply-system helped to prevent the rapid capture 
of Leningrad, which Hitter still regarded as one of the most important objec- 
tives of the campaign. The attack on Leningrad had to be postponed for 
supply reasons on seven occasions. Even Hoepner’s desperate plan to attack 
the huge city with a single armoured corps was vetoed by Wagner, because he 
felt unable to guarantee the necessary supplies.'™ 

When the offensive was eventually resumed on § August 1941, the defence 
of Leningrad was prepared. Heavy rainfall made the roads impassable, so that 
even the troops’ urgent demands for ammunition could not be met. On 11 
September Hitler withdrew Armoured Group 4 for the attack on Moscow. 
Leningrad was now to be destroyed by the Luftwaffe, and starved out. 


(6) Army Group South 


The operational objectives of Army Group South were even wider and more 
varied than those of Army Group North. The army group was intended to 
achieve the most important economic goals of the campaign, in the Ukraine, 
the Donets basin, and the Caucasus. The advance from Poland, south of the 
Pripet marshes, jed into countryside which was favourable to tanks. However, 
this opportunity could not be fully exploited at first, because most of the 
mobile troops were deployed with Army Group Centre. Moreover, Army 
Group South encountered the bulk of the enemy forces in the Ukraine. The 
Soviet forces were well led, and offered vigorous resistance which slowed 
down the German advance. The bitter fighting led to an unexpectedly high 
ammunition requirement, which depended almost entirely on the achieve- 
ments of the haulage vehicles, since only a few stretches of railway line were 
available. However, in the middle of July heavy rainfall turned the black 
Ukrainian soil into deep mud, forcing up the rate of breakdowns in the lorry 
convoys to 50 per cent. Supply-units were therefore forced to switch from 
motor-vehicles to peasant carts to a greater extent than had been antici- 
pated."* This led to a significant fail in productivity, as incomparably more 
time and manpower had to be devoted to the horse-drawn convoys which were 
brought in to help the ‘most modern army in the world’ out of its sup- 
ply difficulties. Added problems were caused by the delay in advancing the 
supply-base: supply-runs were often over 200 km. long, twice the distance 
considered acceptable.°% 

As in the other sectors of the front, by the end of July there was significant 


 KTB Pz.Gr. 4/0.Qu., 95 (31 July 1940, BA-MA RH 21-4/334. 
3 Pbid. 99-100 (2 Aug. 1941). 

"a Haider, Diaries, 1061 (19 July 1941). 

3 Die Versorgung der 68. Infanterie-Divsion, 11, MGFA, T-8-13. 
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strain on the supply-system, there were increasing complaints from the troops, 
and ‘reciprocal impounding of trains. In the operational planning of 
Barbarossa it had been envisaged that there would be a pause for rest and 
rehabilitation once the Dnieper—-Dvina line was reached. During this period, 
following the destruction of most of the enemy’s fighting strength, the forma- 
tions would be restructured and fresh stocks provided for the second phase of 
the attack. In fact, this had not been achieved: in the sector of the front south 
of the Pripet marshes the encirclement of the strong Soviet formations had not 
been completed, while the German army had neither reached the course of the 
river nor established bridgeheads for the next move. Instead, Armoured 
Group 1 had to wait on the banks of the Dnieper for the infantry, while the 
enemy succeeded in establishing a new front. The Soviet Fifth Army held out 
in a gap between Army Group South and Army Group Centre, tying down 
significant parts of the inner flanking armies, preventing a concentration of 
forces for the advance across the Dnieper at Kiev, and hindering an orderly 
rehabilitation of the formations. In view of the continuing fighting, withdrawal 
of the armoured groups could not be contemplated. Meanwhile, the infantry 
was exhausted from fighting and marching to encircle the great pocket before 
becoming involved in repulsing the counter-offensive. It was no less in need of 
rest than the mobile formations. 

In these circumstances, it was extremely important to advance the supply- 
base into the Dnieper bend. This was achieved only with considerable difficul- 
ties and delays, owing largely to the fact that the railway could provide only 
some of the necessary transports; the haulage vehicles that were required for 
the remainder had to make the entire journey as far as the former Polish 
border, 1,000km. overall. When the offensivé was continued across the 
Dnieper at the beginning of August, the supply-base had not been fully 
restocked, and bottlenecks inevitably intensified in the course of operations. 
For example, Armoured Group 1 had such low stocks of fuel and ammunition 
that incoming supply-trains had to be used to supply the immediate needs of 
the troops.'* In the southern sector, it was hoped that the situation could be 
eased by exploiting the sea route to Nikolaev. An independent supply agency, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff Black Sea, was established for this purpose." 
However, plans to use the Bug as a supply-route had to be abandoned because 
of the shortage of shipping capacity. 

To prepare for the battle of Kiev, the quartermaster-general took personal 
charge of supply measures for Army Group South. Here the operation of 
motorized supply convoys played a bigger role than previously. For that 
reason, the haulage transport vehicles were withdrawn for rehabilitation at the 
end of August to be made ready for their forthcoming tasks. However, this 
measure met with little success, since the shortage of replacement parts 
prevented readiness for action from rising above the 70 per cent mark. Stocks 


64 KTB Pz.Gr. 1/O.Qu., 22, 23, 24 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-1/327. 
5 See Supply management, 6, 9, MGFA, T-8-6. 
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of spare parts were virtually exhausted. As the raw materials required for an 
increase in production were not available, the Army Ordnance Office argued 
that the critical question was whether the production of motor-vehicles should 
be reduced still further in favour of the manufacture of spare parts.'© To 
maintain the current fleet of lorries, an annual production of 150,000 vehicles 
would have been necessary. In fact, only 39,000 lorries were built in I941; a 
further weakening of this vital component of the transport system on the 
eastern front was inevitable. The allocation of an entire month’s instalment of 
new lorries in August 1941 brought some relief, but covered only about half of 
the running loss (see Table II.vi.1). ' 

There was thus little prospect of providing Army Group South with ad- 
equate stocks and guaranteeing further supplies, because the railway system 
was also overstretched. The most that was achieved was to supplement the 
first issue of the troops, and to cover regular consumption. Where no serious 
supply problems emerged in the course of the battle, this was due largely to 
favourable weather conditions, which made it easier to bring in motorized 
transports from the railhead at Pervomaysk. Overall, however, the two railway 
lines available to the army group were not sufficient to bring up adequate 
supplies. Instead of the 24 trains per day that were demanded, Rundstedt 
obtained 14.5 on average, or less than half as much as Army Group Centre." 
In Supply Catchment Area South, where the trains were assembled, chaos 
ensued when one line was blocked by flooding. Trains frequently arrived at 
their destination only half toaded. 

The greatest concern was how to get the railway traffic across the Dnieper. 
When the Germans failed to capture the Dnieper bridges intact, the process of 
re-laying the track came to a temporary halt. During the months of work to 
rebuild the bridges, a difficult ferry service had to be operated. In these 
circumstances, the army group considered that its operational objectives could 
not be achieved.'® Nevertheless, after the liquidation of the Kiev pocket the 
advance was initially so rapid that Armoured Group 1 was cut off from its rear 
communications at the beginning of October, because the infantry columns 
were blocking the supply traffic. When the muddy season began on 6 October, 
the offensive generally came to a standstill. Many difficulties were caused by 
the policy of systematic, long-term destruction practised by the Soviets in the 
approaches to the Donets reagion. All convoys were brought to a halt on the 
unusable roads, and there were also significant delays in getting the railway 
into Operation. Men and materials could no longer be brought up by road; 
instead, resort had to be made to time-consuming ‘over-head’ building.’ On 
occasion a shuttle operation was maintained with the scant rolling-stock that 


' Discussion between representatives of Army Ordnance Office and deparmental head, KTB 
WiRGAmUStab 1941, 219 (26 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 

“7 KTEB AuSenstelle OKH/GenQu/H.Gr. Sid, 16 Aug.-30 Sept. 1941, 4, BA-MA RH 3/Arb. 
_No. 104. 
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TABLE Il.vi.i. Armoured Fighting Vehicles and Assault-guns on the Eastern Front 
GO tn es between 22 June 1942 and 31 January 1942" 


ott June tgg1 July 1941 : August 1941 


<. Total Allocation’ ‘Manufacture Toral Allocation’ Manufsctureé Total Allocation® Manufacture 
losses (captured) (delivery) losses {captured} (planned) losses (captured) (delivery) 


Mark | tank 34 - _- 1460 _ 71 - _ 
Mark If and F 

tank 1 ~ 15 112 _ 20 104 f 36 
Mark TI! tenk : 29 - 133 155 45 m5 4 _ 179 
Mark 38(t) lank 33 _- 65 182 27 65 183 8 64 
Mark [V tank 1S oo 38 op 5 4t 6a — 44 
Asseult-gun 3 - 56 ut 4 47 b6 50 
Armoured tractor 12 - 665 15 5 bo 95 3 613 
Unarmoured 
"tractor 45 34 459 -8C3) 473 -118(8) 
Armoured 

command 

vehicle .° fy — 5 7 — 15 2 2 - 
Armoured scout 

car’ 26 - 45 145 21 49 114 12 1 
Truck * 646 152 3479 6.281 1,251(525) 1,383 7655 3:733(1.538) 3.174 
Other motor- 

vehicles 10740 OT 34 14.251 81 8(290) 92 18,066 1.454(405} 62 
Light Field 

Howieer 13 : 

(horse-drawn) 12 8&9 6 100 12g 130 
Light Field 

Howitzer 13 : 

(powered) 13 . 65 58 
Heavy Field 

Howitzer 18 

chorse-drawn) 9 8 6 66 53 51 
Heavy Field, 

Howitzer 13 

(powered) 10 64 48 
Heavy 10-cm, K 

18 4 5 19 13 ue 9 
3-7-em. anu-tank 

gun 135 18, 837 100 817 135 
5-cm. anti-tank 

gun 38 17 163 107 220 70 150 
Light infantry : 

gun 18 2 7 155 1S 256 190 
Heavy infantry 

gun 33° 4 6 “4 §2 50 48 


had been found locally, using railway personne! flown in by towed glider. 
Armoured Group I! was able to continue its advance only by having the entire 
motorized capacity concentrated in its service until it too came to a standstll 
on 13 October. From then on, the supply situation deteriorated rapidly. On 17 
October it was already being described as catastrophic.'” Three days later, no 
supplies at all could be got to the front, forcing the armoured group to use its 
last stocks and live off the land. No fundamental change was to be expected 
before the onset of winter frosts, though a temporary improvement in the 


© KTB Pz.Gr. /O.Qu., £7 and 20 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-1/327. 
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September 1o4t October 1941 November 194t 


Total Allocation’ Manufacture Total Allocation’ Manufactures Totel Allocation’ Manufacture 
Josses (captured) (delivery) losses (captured) (planned) tosses (captured) (delivery) 


Mark 1 tank i] — — 13 - _ 33 tz - 
Mark iI and F 

tank 32 5 x” 65 ' 48 yp 16 45 
Mark IIT tank 104 6 178 "7 187 179 m6 39 206 
Mark 38(t) tank 62 ’ 6 85 2 53 490 $0 
Mark I'V tank 23 z 46 55 56 3" Rd 7 52 
Assault-gun 12 cod 38 23 7 :7e fo 46 
Armoured tractor 21 1 872 23 _- 650 ri 19 88 
Unarmeured 

iractor 337 34(1) 140 28(15 Ste 42 
Armoured 

command 

vehicle 17 - 2 iy _ _ 6 § - 
Armoured scout 

caré 99 22 28 ris 3 16 9 «48 30 
Truck 4.943 -2.018(917) 2.905 348q 270901417) 3.741 $.996 1,348(378) 3.765 
Other motor- 

vehicles 9.666 1,573(415) 62 5401 9270523) 3 to37t | BoB(i24) 190 
Light Field ‘ 

Howitzer 18 

(horse-drawn) 66 79 8 45 87 45 
Light Field 

Howiter 3% 

{powered} 35 19 28 
Heavy Field : 

Howitzer 18 

(horse-drawn) 10 qa & 39 27 10 
Heavy Field 

Howitzer 18 

{powered} 22 32 7 
Heavy 10cm K 

18 2 5 19 = 10 9 
3.7-em. anti-tank 

gon 391 95 99 39 146 3 
§-cm. anti-tank 

gun 38 3 152 49 24t 17 212 
Light infantry 

gun 18 142 5 84 By 62 49 
Heavy infanery 

gun 33 45 24 33 19 33 a6 

{continued over leas] 


weather at the end of October permitted a single corps to continue the 
advance on Rostov. By that time, almost all transport movements were made 
solely by peasant cart. Sixth Army also managed to avoid the destroyed 
Dnieper bridge at Kremenchug by using ferries; temporarily, it operated the 
stretch to Kharkov with some captured Soviet goods wagons drawn by rail 
lorries. These were heavy motorized tractors which were equipped with inter- 
changeable road and rail wheels, the latter adjustable for wide and normal 
gauge.'7" 


™ Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahn, 15, MGFA T-8-27. 
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TABLE IL.vi1 (cont.) 


December 1941 January 1942 Total 22 June 1941-31 Jan. 1942 


Total Allocatiqgn® Manufacture Total Allocation’ Manufacture’ Total Allocationt Manufacture 


losses. (captured) (delivery) losses (captured) (planned) losses (captured) (delivery) 

Mark 1 unk 19 _ _ 22 30 _— 4§o 4z _ 
Mark I] and F 

kank i) 15 50 68 3 az 492 & 28g 
Mack TI] tank uy = 188 160 55 rg R20 392 1337 
Mark 38¢t) tank toz - §0 27 - 59 824108 482 
Mask [V tank eo 56 48 22 59 306 102 387 
Assault-gun 19 1 40 5303 45 15715 395 
Armoured tractor 44 587 18 3 504 35 a) 5.269 
Unarmoured 

tractor 31 ON S79 44 2946 — 319(13) 
Armoured 

command 

vehicle 12 ~_ 15 37 18 14 166 25 51 
Armoured scout 

cart 92 ' tt 3R 0 g8 In 645 155 246 
Truck §,189 855(128} 3,278 5.976 625(57) 3.210 39.870 12.685(4.960} 27.535 
Other motor- 

vehicles 423) 7560313 139 8.734 438(22) 242 74.794 6.764C1.611)  BG2 
Light Field 

Howitzer 18 

(horse-drawn) 297 45 108 45 a8 578 
Light Field 

Howiuer F8 

(powered) 195 89 482 
Heavy Field 

Howitzer 18 

(horse-drawn) rh 9 69 26 301 281 
Heavy Field 

Howitzer 18 

(powered) 129 19 441 
Heavy to-em K 

8 aa - 24 _- 142 4t 
3-7-cm, antietank 

gun Sr, = 438 4 3.714 559 
§-cm. anti-tank 

gun 38 135 225 49 315 475 1,778 
Light infantry 

gun 18 198 45 148 40 1.047 605 
Heavy infantry 

gun 43 "4 27 50 37 352 299 


* The most important of the army's big equipment and weapons have been chosen. Figures of losses and allocation are taken 
from the ro-day reports of OKH/GenQu, BA-MA III W 80/5 Ff. Obvious errors in addition have been corrected. These lead to 
minor divergences from the overall figures which appear in the GenQu reports from autumn oq! and are frequently referred to 
in the literature; sce c.g. the table in KTB OKW i. 115. Figures on manufacture were taken from Uberblick Gber den 
Ristungsstand des Heeres (Waffen und GerSt} Juni 1g41~Januar t9q2, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1ogo, 10991. 

> Supply figures for artillery pieces are unaveilable. Until Oct. r9q1 losses were coplaced on a running basis from the equipment 
depots of the GenQu or through detiveries from BdE and OQu West. Thereafter losses were not replaced because it was thought 
that divisions in the east would soon be recalled, leaving their heavy equipment and weapons to cover the losses sustained by the 
remaining units. 

* As no evidence is available, the planned total from the survey of the precedsng month has been used, 

4 Includes armoured radio vans, heavy and light amoured scout cars, observation cars, Panhard radio vans and Panhard scout 
cars, Somua and Hotchkiss tanks, and self-propelled mounts. 
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By means of similar stopgaps, also in the sector covered by: Armoured 
Group 1, a first supply train was brought up in October via Mariupol to the 
Sea of Asov. But even after the railway bridges at Dnepropetrovsk were 
brought back into operation on 6 November 1941, and in winter, when rails 
were laid over the frozen Dnieper, the transport achievements of the railway 
could not begin to. satisfy supply needs. Only about a third of the running 
supply requirements could be met, and that at the expense of bringing up the 
supplies necessary to restock.’ This development was already perceptible in 
outline in the late autumn of 1941. During the whole of October, only 195 
trains arrived at the Dnieper base instead of the expected 724.'73 The presence 
of German-allied troops proved to be another burden; almost immobile 
and badly equipped, these had to be additionally supplied by the German 
managers. ae ; ; 

Army High Command was unwilling to accept the escalating supply crisis as 
areason for Army Group South coming to a standstill.'4 However, Halder was 
forced to recognize that the army and corps commanders saw no possibility of 
continuing the advance to the Don, let alone to the Caucasus, in these 
circumstances. Further advances along the railway line to the east seemed 
possible only after winter restocking had been completed. The onset of the 
period of first on 14 November 1941 brought fresh unpleasant surprises: huge 
numbers of vehicle engines broke down in temperatures of —20°C because of 
a lack of antifreeze; railway transport also deteriorated; the ice floes on the 
Dnieper hindered the passage of ferries with supplies. Field Agency South 
eventually reported that the troops could not be supplied even with essen- 
tials.'75 The success of Amoured Group § in reaching Rostov at all is rermark- 
able. It paid a heavy price, including the deterioration of the army’s vehicles to 
a state in which they were deemed ‘no longer suitabie for mobile warfare’ 
owing to high losses, wear and tear, and the lack of repair facilities.'* 

The case of Army Group South proved the accuracy of the original assump- 
tion that the army in the east could be properly supplied only within an area 
500km. deep, i.e. as far as the Dnieper. Though the supply organization did its 
best to support the operation by means of improvisation, it too suffered from 
organizational weaknesses. The Army High Command, Hitler, and von 
Rundstedt all failed to take full account of the fact that the troops had reached 
the end of their tether. Instead, the Supreme Command assumed that the 
attack could be resumed before the end of 1941 through Rostov, although even 
this objective lay outside the range of the logistical apparatus. The successful 


™ See Pz AOK 1/0.Qu. No. 2871/42 geh., Bericht tber die Versorgungsiage der 1. 
Panzerarmee im Winter 1941/42 [Report on the supply situation of First Arm. Army in winter 
1941-2], 1 Apr. 1942, appendix 1, BA-MA RH 21-1/332. ; 

'2 KTB Auenstelle OKH/O.Qu/H.Gr. Sid, Oct. 1941, 8, BA-MA RH 3/Arb. No. 104. 

"4 See also sect. [[.1.1(c) at n. 301 (Klink), 

"8 Creveld, Supplying War, 166. 

% See Pz. AOK 1/0,.Qu., Comment on the reports on conditions of First Armd. Army, 30 Nov. 
1941, 2, BA-MA RH 21-1/332. 
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Soviet :counter-offensive, which led to the abandonment of Rostov, forced 
them to change their minds. - 

(c) Army Group Centre 
ay ‘faa a. (See the Annexe Volume, No. 26) 

According to the plans of Army High Command, the outcome of the cam- 
paign was to be resolved in central Russia. For that reason, the biggest of the 
three army groups was deployed here with the bulk of the armoured forma- 
tions, which were to destroy the enemy and advance on Moscow in rapid 
pincer operations. Yet despite these ambitious objectives, there was no genu- 
ine concentration of forces, which could have been achieved by integrating all 
the mobile troops and all the haulage transport. Not even for the thirty-one 
infantry divisions and sixteen mobile formations deployed was a fully motor- 
ized and efficient logistical apparatus established. The inadequate provision of 
motor-vehicles for the Wehrmacht was partly to blame for this situation, Other 
difficulties were created by the geographical and transport conditions of the 
region: owing to the inadequate road system, supplies had to be transferred to 
the railways as the advance moved further from the starting-point. Apart from 
the question of whether and how quickly the Soviet railway system could be 
got back into operation, the small number of serviceable tracks offered most 
cause for anxiety. 

Though the terrain was less favourable to tanks than the Ukraine, it could 
be covered more easily than the countryside of northern Russia. Nevertheless, 
Army Group Centre did not advance as quickly as Army Group North. This 
was partly due to the fact that there were fewer roads in the sector covered by 
Bock’s army group and the marching discipline of the formations was not 
sufficiently strict. Enormous masses of infantry blocked the Bug bridges in the 
first days, preventing the haulage vehicles intended for Guderian from cross- 
ing the river until the evening of 25 June; Armoured Group 2 had to be 
supplied with fuel by air.'7 Conditions in Ninth Army, where infantry and 
horse-drawn supply convoys struggled with Hoth’s Armoured Group 3 for 
priority on the roads, were equally confused.'* Frequent detours into the 
countryside dramatically increased the fuel consumption of the tank forma- 
tions, However, this did not initially lead to difficulties, owing to the capture 
of a big Soviet fuel depot at Baranovichi; after appropriate technical process- 
ing, almost a third of the group’s fuel consumption was for a time covered 
from captured stocks. 

The spearheads of Guderian’s armoured group reached the Dnieper, and 
thus the limits of assured supply, on 2 July 1941. Until that time no serious 
bottlenecks had occurred, although the dusty conditions and the shortage of 
spare parts led to breakdowns in the tank formations. With the advance so 
rapid, supply had to be concentrated on the fuel sector. Though supply stocks 


7 KTB Pz.Gr. 2/0.Qu., 2 July 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 819. 
18 KTB AOK 9/0.Qu., 22 June-6 July 1941, BA-MA, 9. Armee, 13904/1. 
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were full when the Dnieper was crossed, Guderian’s assessment of his supply 
situation had been too optimistic.'” There was a real danger that the offensive 
would be forced to a standstill sooner or iater if serious enemy resistance was 
encountered. If that occurred, the overstretched supply-lines would be unable 
to respond to the dramatic increase in ammunition expenditure. 

Following the deployment directive for Army Group Centre, Guderian 
attempted to reach the area Roslavi-Yelyna~Smolensk as quickly as possible. 
Yelyna was situated 750km. from the supply-base, scarcely within reach of 
motorized supply. The transport problem thus became the dominant factor. 
Moreover, the important Warsaw—Minsk-Smolensk railway route was not 
brought into operation quickly enough. Large parts of the remaining railway 
network remained under Soviet control for longer than expected, and could 
not be used to ease the situation. At the beginning of July railway capacity was 
just sufficient to supply Armoured Group 3. Ninth Army was completely 
dependent on haulage transport, although the distance from the supply-base 
was now almost 4ookm., and the roads were in poor condition, 

Supply District Centre had been established in the atea around Warsaw and 
Suwalki. In the first days of the invasion it had begun to set up supply-bases 
on the line Alitus-Voronovo—Lesna in order to shorten the supply-routes. 
Each supply-base included ammunition, fuel and foodstuffs depots, field 
hospitals, maintenace and repair workshops, bakers’ and butchers’ companies, 
a spare-parts detachment, and a supply battalion or else a detachment of the 
Reich Labour Service, as well as a Vehicle Transport Detachment, and public- 
order services. At the end of June 1941 preparations wete made to create anew 
backbone of support for the supply-system, beginning on the line 
Molodechno—Minsk-Slutsk. However, the evacuation and movement of the 
workers and administrative personnel from the supply district in the deploy- 
ment area took far too long.'® For one thing, the supply district was still at full 
stretch, and was therefore reluctant to give up supply troops. In addition, there 
was insufficient transport available to stock the new bases. Railway capacity 
remained below requirements, so that motorized transport capacity was al- 
ready at full stretch moving the necessary regular requirements from the 
supply district and from the bases along the advance roads to the troops. A 
great deal of time would have been saved if spare supply troops and motor- 
vehicle convoys not needed in the Warsaw area had been available for rebuild- 
ing work. 

The new base, the Dnieper Supply District, was extended eastwards to the 
line Polotsk—-Lepel—Borisov-Bobruysk by the middle of July. Restocking pro- 
ceeded slowly once the track had been re-laid, and the railway was operating 
efficiently enough to bring increased supplies to the new bases. Halder and 
Wagner had intended that the Dnieper base would be ready by the end of July, 

'» See Krumpelt, Maverial, 165. 


_ © On this see Fahndrich, Der Aufbau des Versorgungsbezirks Dnjepr (Structure of the Supply 
District Dnieper], MGFA T-8-4. 
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when it would be able to guarantee the tank formations an operational range 
as far as Moscow. Daily deliveries of 37,000t. of supplies would have been 
necessary to achieve this objective. These conditions were not fulfilled: when 
Guderian crossed the Dnieper, the new base contained munitions sufficient 
for only five days’ fighting, fuel for 4okm., and half a day’s rations." Yet the 
organizational structure of the base did keep pace with the advance. At the end 
of July the bases of Orsha and Smolensk were established along the army 
group’s main line of advance. 

At the same time, a serious ammunition crisis developed in the Yelnya 
salient."**= When Soviet .counter-attacks forced the German formations to 
mount a five-week defensive battle, the high Jevel of ammunition expenditure 
could not be made good because of the long, overstretched communications 
with the rear. As long as the railway system was unable to transport regular 
daily supply requirements sufficiently close to the front, the troops would 
remain dependent on the efficiency of motorized transport capacity. Stocks at 
the advanced supply-bases were so low that the motorized convoys were 
compelled to travel back to the nearest working railhead—a distance of 
750km. Fundamentally, the crisis at Yelnya was no accident; the investigation 
ordered by Hitler found no evidence of a dereliction of duty. But only time 
would tell whether the right lessons were being learnt from the overstretching 
of supply management. 

When priority was given to ammunition supply at the beginning of August, 
a drastic cut in the supply of fuel and rations was necessary. The armies which 
had been sent into action to liquidate the pocket at Smolensk were thus placed 
in a difficult situation. For some units, the distances were reduced by the 
advancing of the supply-bases—on the southern flank the Slutsk-Bobruysk- 
Mogilev axis, and on the northern flank, which was particularly difficult to 
reach due to the read and transport situation, the bases at Polotsk, Nevel, and 
Vitebsk. However, no decisive overall relief was possible as long as supplies 
from the Reich continued to be sluggish. Vital ammunition trains ‘got lost’ in 
the Warsaw supply catchment area, with days elapsing before they were 
located and sent further. The ammunition stocks of Army Group Centre 
declined even further, instead of increasing to the extent which would 
have been necessary to prepare a new Offensive. The resistance of the Soviet 
troops in the Smolensk pocket also delayed the rest period which had been 
planned for the mobile formations. The Soviet forces held out for a month, 
although Guderian had originally calculated that only three or four days would 
be lost. 

During August and September 1941 the Dnieper Supply District was moved 
forward to the area round Smolensk and expanded into a productive base. The 
rear bases had to be closed down step by step, and the supply troops moved 

'™ Hofmann and Toppe, Verbrauchs- und Veschleifisdtze [Consumption and wear-and-tear 


rates], 85, MGFA P-rgo, T. 2. 
“2 On the following see Krumpelt, Material, 167-8. 
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forward in order to receive and distribute the supplies that were being moved 
up by train. In addition, the apparatus of the quartermaster-general was 
employed in order to obtain food, clothing, engineers’ material, and other 
supplies, including captured weapons and ammunition, for the troops ‘on the 
widest basis, by utilizing the institutions, supplies, and workers of the 
country’.'®} The rear services of divisions and armies endeavoured to live off 
the Jand as far as possible, in order to relieve the strain on supply. Under their 
supervision and with their co-operation, the harvests were brought in, and 
mills, dairies, bakeries, and craftsmen’s businesses were set up. In the case of 
167th Infantry Division, for example, these measures resulted in an improve- 
ment in rations, while captured tractors were repaired in the tractor station 
and used to motorize a heavy artillery battery and to establish a breakdown 
platoon with the workshop company.'"* 

Army Group Centre’s capacity to resume the offensive depended partly on 
the arrival of reinforcements, and partly on the restoration of its fighting 
strength by making good its losses and providing sufficient supplies. In Sep- 
tember 1941 there was not enough time to achieve this. Though the advancing 
of the equipment store from the Warsaw area to Smolensk did shorten the 
supply-route, the losses of weapons and equipment could not be made good. 
Running losses alone exceeded the new production of the Reich in almost 
every sphere. Moreover, only part of this new material was available for the 
eastern front, because much of it was being held back for new formations. At 
first, Hitler had actually ordered a complete ban on supplies for the armoured 
force. If major losses were sustained, individual tank formations were to be 
amalgamated, and surplus support troops and occupation troops with- 
drawn."*§ With only minor exceptions, Hitler kept to this decision until the end 
of the year. By the end of August 1941 the army in the east had lost 1,488 
armoured fighting vehicles, i.e. more than a third of the original supply; it was 
allocated 96 vehicles in replacement, from. a new production of 815 during the 
period June-August 1941. The loss of tanks due to a shortage of spares was 
often greater than that caused by enemy fire."* Frequently the troops re- 
sponded by obtaining spares from Germany independently, thus avoiding 
central direction by the quartermaster-general.'*7 These material losses were 
even more damaging as there had been gaps in the equipment of ste army in 
the east even before the campaign began.'™ 


% OKH/GenQu/Abt. H. Vers. No. [/4385/41 g-Kdos., Reflections on supply for continuation 
of operations with far-reaching objectives, 6 July 1941, BA-MA, (7. Armee 14301/2. 

™ Die Versorgung der 167. Infanterie-Division [The Supply of 167th Inf. Div.}, 17-8, MGPA 
T-B-r1. 

"5 See Fiihrer order regarding tank programme within the framework of army re-equipment, 13 
July 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 929. 

Discussion between Maj.-Gen. von Schell and departmental head, KTB WIRGAmUStab 
1941, 1§9 (24 July 1941), BA-MA RW 10/165. 

‘87 For the reaction see ObdH/GenStdH/GenQu 3 Ib No. 34000/41, Anordnung betr. 
Nachschub von K&-Ersatzteilen [Instruction regarding supply of motor-vehicle replacement 
parts], 6 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-11/375. 4 See sect. Lag at n. 454. 
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> At the beginning of September 1941 the tank position—compared with the 
starting-position—was as follows: total losses 30 per cent on average, under 
repair 23 per cent, ready for action 47 per cent."® Among the armoured 
divisions of Army Group Centre, however, only 34 per cent of tanks were 
ready for action. The repair units subordinate to the quartermaster-general’s 
command posts were overstretched; as a result, damaged vehicles sometimes 
had to be transferred to the central repair facility in Germany, placing an 
additional burden on the inadequate railway system. Field repairs had to be 
carried out in unsatisfactory working conditions and with inadequate means, 
especially a shortage of tank engines, workshop installations, and fuel. Fur- 
thermore, the general condition of the repaired tanks had been so weakened by 
previous rough treatment that they were often unable to withstand new 
demands. It was calculated that when new operations were launched, between 
20 and 30 per cent of the original and repaired tanks would break down again 
within 50km.'” 

Under these conditions, it was extremely difficult to make a realistic assess- 
ment of the fighting power of the army in the east, particularly as the statistical 
declarations and reports available to Army High Command did not always 
appear to be reliable. Thus, for example, 157 captured light Czech 35-tonne 
tanks were sent into action with 6th Armoured Division, but these do not 
appear in any of the quartermaster-general’s statistics, although the division 
still reported 41 total losses by the beginning of September 1941.'*' In view of 
the very different situations facing the individual armoured formations, overall 
figures and averages did not provide any reliable guide for the planning of 
combat tasks. Even a regular inventory was ineffective in the last analysis, 
because it gave no information about combat-worthiness. With increasing 
wear and tear, the shortage of spare parts, and the lack of repair facilities, the 
number of vehicles which were out of action inevitably rose steeply towards 
the end of the year. It should also be remembered that the figures for replace- 
ment vehicles dispatched did not mean an unconditional gain for the troops. 
Apart from the fact that a lengthy period might elapse between the allocation 
of the tanks and their arrival at the front, it was not unusual for armoured 
fighting vehicles to be delivered in an unsatisfactory condition. Brake fluid and 
accessories, which could not be supplied at the front, were often lacking. In 
addition, obsolescent models were delivered, and—during the winter—models 
with narrow tracks; these had to be kept back by the unit commanders until 
they could be made fit for service.’ 

It would certainly have been unrealistic to expect the front-line troops to 


“s OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No. 702/41 g.Kdos., on tank supply east, 15 Sept. 1941, 
appendix 1d, BA-MA RH 22/v. 1326, 

© See OKH/GenStdH/GenQwaAbt. Heeresversorgung No. I/o1017/41 g.K., memorandum on 
fuel and motor-vehicle situation in the new operations, 11 Sept. 941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326. 

st See Paul, Brennpunkie, 102, and OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1) on tank supply east (see n. 
189). 

‘® Winter 1941-2. § Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-1/332. 
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submit precise reports of losses and actions during the fighting. A tank which 
was initially regarded as a write-off might be repaired shortly after, and would 
then appear as a loss for the second time when it broke down again. It was also 
unlikely that accurate reports would be made of the many Soviet vehicles and 
’ weapons which were captured and used by the front-line troops; when levels 
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of supply were so inadequate, it was not in the interests of a unit to provide 
details of surplus material.'93 On the other hand, there must often have been 
a temptation to manipulate the figures on losses, repairs, and combat-readi- 
ness, in order to secure as large a share of supplies as possible, or to justify the 
failure to carry out orders to hold on or attack, especially during the heavy 
winter fighting. Such ‘cries for help’ did indeed multiply at the end of the year. 
Apart from the question of their reliability, they can be regarded as an 
indicator of the success of supply provision, which was at least partly depend- 
ent on the confidence of the troops. If these troops could be certain of 
receiving supplies at the critical moment, they would be less tempted to report 
that they were running out of ammunition before this was actually the case.'™ 
However, the efforts of Army High Command to prepare the logistics of 
Operation Typhoon were hardly likely to justify the confidence of the troops. 
For Army Group Centre, Hitler’s decision to postpone the advance on 
Moscow in favour of the battle of Kiev at least gave Armoured Group 2 time 
to recover before the forthcoming fighting in the Ukraine. During his opera- 
tions in the south, Guderian did not face further serious supply problems, 
because the German railway transport had now reached Gomel, and Ar- 
moured Group 2 could therefore be supported effectively from the Roslavl— 
Gomel line. 

However, the switching of the main supply-line to the south-east delayed 
the restocking of supplies for Second Army, whose supplies were dependent 
on a less efficient Soviet railway line from Gomel to Gorodnya. Not until 15 
September did the army describe its supply situation as secure; and even then, 
the slow build-up of stocks made any resumption of the advance impossible 
before the beginning of October.'95 Moreover, in the northern sector, Ninth 
and Fourth Armies reported that transport capacity was insufficient to provide 
running supplies as well as stocking the depots to an extent at which the troops 
could totally rely on them during the coming fighting.'™ 

Army High Command hoped that the advance on Moscow would bring 
about the last and decisive act of Operation Barbarossa. However, it neglected 
to concentrate the available supply capacity behind this sector of the front. At 
the end of August, 5,000t. of haulage capacity was actually withdrawn and 
placed at the disposal of Army Group South in order to build up its supply- 
depots.’ In order to cover running requirements, and at the same time to lay 
in sufficient stocks for the advance on Moscow, Field Marshal von Bock 
demanded 30 trains daily; Gercke could promise him only 24. In fact, in 
August Army Group Centre seldom received more than 18 trains per day. 

'8 See Die Versorgung der 251. Infanterie-Division [The supply of 251st Inf. Div.], t4, MGFA 
T-8-10. 

oo Ibid, 32. ee 
'® AOK 2/0.Qu./Qu. 1 daily reports 3-15 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1442. 
'® AOK o/0.Qu. to OKH/GenQu, 14 Sept. 1941, BA-MA, 9. Armee, 13904/4, and AOK 4/ 


O.Qu. No. 1859/41 g., Supply situation of army, 13 Sept. 1gq1, BA-MA RH 20-4/884. 
'? Halder, Diaries, 1198-9 (25 Aug. 1941). 
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Sufficient numbers were not dispatched even after the asaregically por ANE 
Orsha—Smolensk line had been re-laid.'* . Te Be as 

Despite these problems, the troops’ supplies had been partially restocked by 
the end of September. The exception was Armoured Group 2, which had 
returned to Army Group Centre after the battle of Kiev and now had only 
small reserves of fuel available. On the other hand, the restocking of Dnieper 
Supply District was stili in the early stages. It was clear that the offensive on 
Moscow and the encirclement of the city, plus the provision of cover against 
enemy relief attacks, would require vast quantities of ammunition. Moreover, 
the first supplies of winter equipment to the troops, which had still to be 
carried out, Would make further demands on the supply system. Equally, the 
continuation of the fighting east of Moscow during the depths of winter would 
mean an extraordinary attrition of material of all kinds. At the beginning of the 
offensive Army Group Centre had no supply basis capable of meeting all these 
demands. 

The establishment of supply-bases near to the front, in Gomel, Roslavl, 
Smolensk, and Vitebsk, could bring relief only until the stocks in store there 
were exhausted. Because of the inadequacies of the railway network and the 
damage inflicted upon it by partisan groups, the troops inevitably encountered 
increasing supply problems as they moved further away from the railheads. 
Given the scarcity of motorized transport capacity, these problems might 
easily develop into full-scale crises if weather conditions were to deteriorate.' 
The quartermaster-general’s Army Supply Department warned that the pos- 
ition regarding tanks, motor-vehicles, and fuel was so precarious that the 
fighting strength and mobility of the army in the east might be ‘insufficient to 
bring the eastern campaign to a conclusion in the autumn’.*” ‘A great re- 
duction in the fighting power and mobility of the army, perhaps at the crucial 
moment’, might occur unless drastic measures were adopted. These included 
a considerable increase in supplies to the eastern front, and the release of all 
new production to replace lost material. 

This demand was partly fulfilled, at least as regards tanks, with the allo- 
cation of 316 armoured fighting vehicles—more than the total production for 
the month of September—and the dispatch of 2nd and 5th Armoured Divi- 
sions from Army High Command reserve with around 450 tanks. In addition, 
large numbers of captured French tanks were to be dispatched for deployment 
on security tasks in the rear area. In October 62 of these vehicles were already 
at the disposal of Army Group Centre (Army Group South had 21, Army 
Group North had 28).?"' Even then, the reinforcement of heavy equipment 
was not sufficient to restore the armoured formations in the central sector of 
the eastern front to full combat strength. In fact, Army High Command was 
not certain how the position should be assessed. The game of playing with 

8 Ebid. 1178-80, 1181 (1§ and 16 Aug. 1941). ‘9 Krumpelt, Material, 180. 


»™ OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. HV, memorandum of 11 Sept. 1941 (see m. 190). 
Halder, Dienes, 1236-8, 1281-3 (15 Sept., 9 Oct. 1941). 
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percentages for combat-ready tanks, and the submission of widely differing 
situation reports, had become a serious problem. On the basis of the position 
taken by the army administration, Wagner reported to Halder that there was 
a deficiency of 4o per cent; three days later, Army High Command Organi- 
zation Department reported a deficiency of 53 per cent to OK W;? the two 
departments of Army High Command showed a difference of 543 tanks in the 
number of losses they reported. Such hair-raising errors in this order of 
magnitude were the result of different chains of reporting. Moreover, they 
were disregarded in the Army General Staff, which also used divergent figures 
on available new production. Only Hitler was irritated by the confusion. ‘How 
was he to conduct a war, if he was counting on 1,000 additional tanks and then 
someone told him there were actually only 500? He had assumed that the 
people in the Ordnance Office could at least count.’?% 

Whatever the level of equipment available to Army Group Centre, it had 
been achieved at the expense of the supply of rations, replacement parts, and 
ammunition. The quartermaster-general estimated that the stockpile of one 
issue of ammunition was not sufficient to replace even two weeks’ consump- 
tion in an attack.**5 Shortly before the launching of the attack, the arrival of 
fuel tains was considerably in arrears,“ although the reinforced Army Group 
Centre now had three armoured groups and two infantry armies—eighty big 
formations—to keep moving. Fuel stocks would not support an advance of 
more than 3¢0km.—at most as far as the gates of Moscow. On the eve of the 
attack Wagner reported that supply for ‘Typhoon’ was ‘satisfactory’, and 
everything was ‘ready for the jump-off’.*7 Though the last part of the report 
was accurate as far as it went, it was very doubtful whether the ‘jump-off’ 
would reach as far as Moscow and beyond, Wagner was still unshakeably 
optimistic in his conviction that he could get Army Group Centre to 
Moscow.”® Further than that he dared not think, hoping that by then ‘the 
winter [would be] here, and with luck the war would be at an end’. Wagner 
was playing a dangerous game with his readiness to take any risk in the 
conduct of operations, and his tendency always to give an optimistic answer to 
any question about the range of supply despite ‘some nerves’ .? Though all the 
signs indicated that Army Group Centre was not strong enough to achieve its 
operational goals, Halder was vociferous in advocating the advance on Mos- 


2 bid. 1225 (11 Sept. 1941). 

™ OKH/GenStdH/Org. Abt. (I) No. 702/41 g.Kdos. to OK WAWFSVAbt. L, 15 Sept. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 1326. Here, in contrast to the figures provided by the Dept. Army Administration, 
the fosses of Mark I and Mark 3§t were included. The differences are aiso explained by the fact 
that the Org. Dept. based its figures on the position on 5 Sept., and Dept. Army Supply on the 
position on 25 Aug. It is nevertheless remarkable that both reports were circulating in Army High 
Command at the same time without any adjustment. 

™ Engel, Heeresadiutant bet Hitler, 112 (4 Oct. 1941). 

$s Haider, Diaries, 1250-1 (22 Sept. 1941). » Ibid. 1258 (26 Sept. 1941). 

7 Thid. 1264 (29 Sept. 1941}. ~S Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 203 (29 Sept. 1941). 

= Tbid. 204, 206 (5 and 12 Oct. 1941}; parallel to this see his attitude during the campaign 
against France, ibid. 180 (8 June 1940). 
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cow. Wagner was not the type of man to oppose him because of concern for 
the management of supply. Should a crisis arise, the railway was always a 
good scapegoat, particularly as ic was not under the control of Army High 
Command. 

The first problems of suppiy emerged at the beginning of October 1941, 
shortly after the launching of the new offensive. For example, after its oper- 
ation with Army Group North, Annoured Group 4 had returned with only 
about 50 per cent of its combat-ready motorized transport capacity. It was 
therefore unable to make the supply trips to the depots which were necessary 
to cover its needs.?'" After great initial successes in the battles of encirclement 
at Vyazma and Bryansk, the army group encountered increasing difficulties 
during the pursuit, when heavy losses caused by enemy action were intensified 
by supply problems. The change in the weather between 9 and 11 October 
turned the few usable roads into deep mud. Tracked vehicles alone were able 
to tow individual vehicles and big guns to the front, a process which was 
extremely arduous and time-consuming. The armies were marooned in mud 
for almost three weeks, the divisions and their baggage-trains often hundreds 
of kilometres apart. An attempt was made to get essential material to the 
troops using tractors and peasant carts. Apart from local expedients of this 
kind, the movement of supplies came to a standstill almost everywhere. In the 
Smolensk-Vyazma sector the Minsk-Moscow highway was paved with cob- 
blestones; this surface was quickly ruined by the heavy loads. An entire 
infantry division eventually had to be employed to make this important route 
serviceable again. At a time when the fighting in the Mozhaysk defensive line 
would have demanded extensive supplies, there was a real collapse of supply 
management.?!* 

Second Armoured Army had hoped to capture Bryansk quickly and estab- 
fish a supply-base there. In fact, from the middle of October it faced a serious 
crisis in fuel supply. There were a number of reasons for this: Bryansk could 
not be stocked up by haulage vehicles as effectively as anticipated owing to the 
poor road conditions; the most important supply-route was barred by constant 
enemy incursions north of Glukhov; shortly afterwards, the number of fuel 
trains arriving in Orel fell sharply.*"3 The army was forced to a standstill, even 
when the frost later made the roads passable again. This instance demon- . 
strates that operations were not called off solely as the result of any single 
factor: not weather conditions, not the tactical situation, not even the perma- 
nent crisis of the railway system. Only in combination with the inadequate 
preparation of met: and materials did they lead to failure. 

Supply management was unable to provide adequate supplies and rehabili- 
tation for Army Group Centre during its enforced standstill. Clearly, then, it 


20 Pz.Gr. 4/O.Qu,, daily report, 30 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-4/358. 

1 Windisch, Nachschubtruppe, 32. 2 Reinbardt, Moskau, 80-1. 

43 See KYB Pz.AOK2/0.Qu., entries of 3, 11 Oct, and 1 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 
819. 
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was in no position to lay in increased stocks for a new offensive, or to satisfy 
its running requirements. The supply-base was moved forward. as far as the 
Rzhev-Vyazma-—Bryansk line, with an advanced base in Orel, but there was 
insufficient transport capacity to stock it. Across almost 1,o00km. from the 
Reich border, through land that was almost empty from a logistical point of 
view, most supplies had to be moved along two railway lines (Warsaw—Minsk- 
Smolensk, and Brest-Gomel-Bryansk); these had only a limited capacity and 
were under attack by partisans. The ability of Dnieper Supply District to 
transport and distribute the supply goods brought in by train was dependent 
on available lorry capacity, i.e. on the number of serviceable vehicles, on the 
supply of fuel, and above ali on the condition of the roads. Even when the 
supplies eventually arrived with the divisions, they still had to be taken to 
the front by peasant carts and a small number of motor-vehicles, often off 
the roads. 

When the frost made the roads passable again at the beginning of October, 
the motor-vehicles—sometimes sunk to their axles in frozen mud-—~had to be 
dug out. In many cases they were damaged beyond repair. Though antifreeze 
had been sent to the army group from 11 October, many of the vehicles were 
not winterproof and broke down. 

It is possible that Hitler had forbidden his commanders to refer to the 
problem of winter equipment. However, this had not prevented Halder from 
ordering appropriate measures from the beginning of July 1941.7"* Hundreds of 
regulations, orders, and circulars from the quartermaster-general had been 
issued during the autumn to deal with winter preparations.*"5 These concerned 
three main problem areas. The first need was to define requirements for winter 
equipment and supplies. For this purpose the number and condition of the 
troops, their geographical distribution, and their form of service had all to be 
taken into account. In anticipation of a rapid victory, it was initially assumed 
that an occupying army of 56 divisions would be required,?"* to be provided 
with appropriate accommodation. Two-thirds of the army in the east would 
therefore be brought back home, leaving some of their material behind to 
provide stocks for the occupying troops. As early as the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1941, the base figures for the winter programme had to be revised upwards 
by 50 per cent, to 750,000 men and 150,000 horses.?"7 

‘When winter set in at the beginning of November, the entire army in the 
east was still in action. Army High Command was forced to adjust to the idea 


14 Halder, Diaries, 1016 (8 July 1941}. On the problem of winter equipment see also Wagner, 
Generalquartiermetster, 313 ff. . 

43 See Summary of the fundamental decrees of Army High Command on the securing of 
requirements for the winter, appendix 1 to Befehlsstelle Std OKH/GenQu No. 1819/41 geh., 26 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 41/9. 

16 See memorandum ‘on the occupation and securing of Russian territory and on the restruc- 
turing of the army after the completion of Barbarossa, 15 July 1941, KTB OKW i. 1022-5 (72). 

7 See OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/lVa No. 1010/41 (V) to Organization Todt headquarters, 31 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA H 17/85. 
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that major operations on the eastern front would be necessary throughout the 
winter. Only in mid-December did its leaders recognize that it was no longer 
possible to bring divisions back to Germany, and that, on the contrary, 
considerable reinforcements would have to be brought into Russian territory. 
The bulk of the formations would have to be employed in the winter fighting, 
in areas which offered hardly any opportunities for them to live off the land, 
with exhausted troops, battered equipment, and without satisfactory stocks. 
The quartermaster-general was simply not prepared for the resulting demand 
for winter equipment arid supplies. 

The second need was to make the necessary material ready in good time. To 
this end, it was essential to consider productive capacities in the occupied 
eastern teritories ag well as in the Reich. This option appeared particularly 
attractive, because the manufacture of accommodation and other winter 
equipment in the occupied areas would also reduce the need for transports 
from Germany. At any event, energy installations such as gas and electricity 
works in the occupied territories must be put into operation, and Jarge repair 
workshops established for army equipment. In practice, moreover, given the 
strains facing the German war economy, extra orders to satisfy the needs of 
the Wehrmacht could not be accommodated within Germany. Production in 
the occupied territories was also sluggish, not least because of friction with the 
economic agencies and the civilian administration.?" 

Nevertheless, it was here that the only possibilities for improvement lay. In 
the middle of September Army High Command instructed the army forma- 
tions in the east to endeavour to lay in their own winter stocks,?” despite the 
fact that the final accommodation areas and the composition of the occupying 
troops had not yet been defined. The overriding principle was ‘to obtain and 
utilize the stocks and products of the country to the fullest possible extent, in 
order to relieve the homeland’.2” The quartermaster-general therefore 
launched an extensive production programme in the area of operations. 
Alongside bathtubs, pokers, and other equipment, this included the manufac- 
ture of 252,000 handkerchiefs, 445, 789 articles of knitted underclothing, and 
30,000 snow-shirts.?7" 

Third, such of the winter equipment as could not be produced in the 
occupied eastern territories had to be dispatched from the Reich and distrib- 
uted in good time. Decisions had to be taken according to operational con- 


4 On the quartermaster-general’s production programme see the account in Kriegswinschaft 
im Operationsgebiet des Ostens in den Jahten 1941-1943 [War economy in the area of operations 
in the east in the years 1941-1943], 220ff., IfZ ED-2. 

79 See-Beth. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte/QwIVa No. 415/41 geh., order regarding winter provision of 
potatoes and vegetables, 25 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/57. 

* Befehlsstelie Sid OKH/GenQu No. 1819/4) geh., orders for supply in winter 1942/42, 26 
Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/Arb. No. tt. : 

2 See OK H/GenStdH/GenQu I No. 913 2/41, order regarding supply with accommodation 
requirements and consumer goods in the est, g Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-11/375, and the survey 
of production performances, WiRtiAmt/Ro /Ost, 22 June i941, appendix 5, BA-MA, Wi/ID. 
1185. 
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ditions.and transport possibilities. Since rapid victory was anticipated in the 
east, it seemed reasonable to assume that the necessary winter goods could be 
dispatched to the troops after the conclusion of operations. Unexpected 
military developments, especially the preparation and implementation of Op- 
eration Typhoon, meant that consignments of ammunition and fuel were 
subsequently given priority. 

In order to meet at least the most urgent needs of the troops, the quarter- 
master-general planned a transport movement—named ‘Bow’—from 22 to 30 
October 1941.72 The ‘Bow’ trains were loaded in the Reich with clothing, 
accommodation material and equipment, motor-vehicle winter equipment, 
sledges, and skis. This plan, however, fell victim to the failures of railway 
transport. The trains were kept waiting in the Warsaw supply catchment area, 
and could only be brought to the front in isolated cases, slipped in between the 
ammunition and fuel trains which had priority. 

As a result, it was left largely to the initiative of the individual armies to 
demand trains with winter equipment, if necessary at the expense of ammu- 
nition supplies. For example, Second Army, advancing through Bryansk to 
Tula, had decided on 16 October that the dispatch of winter clothing was 
urgently necessary to prevent frostbite; after the arrival of clothing at the 
Gomel supply-base, it applied for this to be brought to the front by air 
transport. A week later two army corps received a drop comprising 47,000 
pairs of gloves and 68,000 Balaclava helmets. The situation had not greatly 
improved by the time the frost set in fourteen days later. Convoys containing 
light winter clothing were still on their way to XXXXVHI Armoured Corps; in 
the case of five divisions it was calculated that at least a week would be 
required in the absence of adequate supplies in the army area.” 

When the need for winter equipment soared with the onset of winter, it 
would have been necessary for several hundred trains to be dispatched to meet 
the new demand.?% Given the fact that the transport crisis was intensifying at 
this time, there was no possibility of an appropriate response. The situation 
was even worse because the winter clothing provided was inadequate to meet 
the demands of the Russian winter. Furthermore, even when the equipment 
had arrived with the armies, it could not easily be transferred to the front-line 
troops. With road and transport conditions so poor, it often took several 
days to get the clothing to the troops, while in the meantime the fighting units 
were decimated by frostbite. The situation in the individual formations 
varied considerably, even in Army Group Centre, which faced the worst 
conditions. 

The onset of winter had its worst effect on the railway. German locomo- 
tives, unlike Russian ones, had their cooling-pipes on the outside; in icy 
conditions between 70 and 80 per cent of them froze and burst.** The ensuing 


42 See Headquarters South OKH/GenQu, orders for supply in winter (see n, 200), 3. 
2 AOK 2/0.Qu./Qu. 1, daily report of 16, 22 Oct. and 7 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1442. 
4 See Wagner, Generalguartiermeister, 317. *S PottgieBer, Deutsche Reichsbahn, 35. 
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transport crisis exceeded all others. Between 12 November and 2 December 
no supply trains arrived at Second Army for days on end, necessitating serious 
reductions in consumption in all areas.” In the period from 9 to 23 November 
only one fuel-train came though to Ninth Army, and its contents could not be 
taken to the troops because there was only just enough fuel to fill the empty 
tanks of the lorry convoys.” At the same time, the railway tracks were 
continuing to carry ‘Jew trains’ from Germany. This led to an understandable 
protest from Bock, who feared that: it ‘would mean that a corresponding 
number of vital trains to supply the attack would have to be dropped’, 

In this period the management of supplies depended almost exclusively on 
the effectiveness of the haulage vehicics. In fact, it was dite to them that the 
army group survived at all at this time. From the beginning of the campaign 
until the end of the year 616th Lorry Transport Regiment employed with 
Army Group Centre carried 291,000t. of supples, or the freight of 650 railway 
trains.2* By mid-November half of the vehicles had already broken down. In 
response, Army High Command decided to amalgamate the serviceable units 
of the haulage fleet and to leave them in the area of operations, while vehicles 
in need of repair were sent back to Germany.?” , 

A few days before this decision Halder had endeavoured, in Orsha, to 
convince the armies in the east that the offensive must be continued at all 
costs. Major (General Staff) Otto Eckstein, who was responsible for the 
supply of Army Group Centre, strongly opposed this view, with the assistant 
chief of staffs of the earmarked attacking armies also offering a pessimistic 
assessment of the situation.?*° However, Bock did not support his supply 
officer, He believed that it would be better to make one last major effort to take 
Moscow, rather than be forced to continue the fighting in winter. Though 
Haider too was aware that the operation could not be properly prepared, he 
agreed with Bock. In this situation even Wagner’s optimism disappeared; he 
was now convinced that the army had reached the end of its strength. 

In view of the heavy losses of material, Army High Command now esti- 
mated that the actual fighting strength of an armoured division was only 35 per 
cent of its normal strength. The situation facing Second Armoured Army was 
especially precarious. Guderian reported that he had begun the campaign with 
around 1,000 tanks, and had been assigned a further 150 during the course of 
operations, but that he now had only 150 tanks available.73' Even more 
catastrophic was the condition of the unarmoured motor-vehicles; in the 
middle of November only 15 per cent of the fleet was fully ready for service. 
As a result, the motorized transport capacity of the armies had to be amalga- 
mated, and the divisions were forced to resort to horse-drawn convoys. 

nt AOK 2/0.Qu/Qu. 1, daily reports 12 Nov.-2 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/t442. 

27 AOK 9/0.Qu., daily reports 9-23 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 9. Armee 13904/5. On the following 
see Bock, Tagebuch, vol.ii, 12 Nov. 1941, MGFA P-210; BA-MA RH 169 II/121, 781. 

2 Windisch, Nackschubtruppe, 13. 


24 See Halder, Diaries, 1302 (18 Nov. 1941). 2 See sect. 11.1.1(f) at n. 528 (Klink). 
3! KTB Pz.AOK 2, 18 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, RH 21-2/v. 244. 
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Army Group Centre was thus sent into action for a last attack on Moscow. 
Its troops were exhausted and decimated; its motor-vehicles and tanks had 
sustained excessive damage; important sections of its armies were not ready 
for action because of the shortage of winter equipment; it Jacked adequate 
stocks in the supply-base; and it had no prospect of receiving a smooth and 
sufficient flow of supply trains. The attack was based solely on the belief of the 
operational leadership that the enemy was in a much worse position. The 
initial successes of the attack could not be exploited because there was not 
enough fuel, and movements came to a temporary standstill.?” 

At the end of November the attack was finally called off altogether. Halder 
nevertheless remained full of confidence. During a discussion with the assist- 
ant chiefs of staff of the armies in the east, he painted a positive overall picture. 
In particular, the management of supplies had been a success up till that 
time.?33 Halder did concede that the weakness of the troops and the supply 
situation-—in these weeks only £6 trains a day were arriving at Army Group 
Centre instead of the 31 demanded*“—no longer permitted major co- 
ordinated operations in 1941. Nevertheless, Halder announced that the attack 
would be resumed before the end of the year, and urged the armies to accept 
“the greatest risk in supply matters . . . for the sake of the operational concept’. 
At the same time, he submitted ideas for the rehabilitation of the army in the 
east during the winter months. Only a few days later these were shown to be 
already outdated. 

When, at the beginning of December 1941, the supposedly defeated Red 
Army jaunched a surprising counter-attack, Army Group Centre was so 
shaken that the commander-in-chief of the army saw no way ‘of saving the 
army from the difficult situation’. Inadequate stocks with the armies and in 
the Dnieper Supply District meant that the army group found itself in extreme 
difficulty as soon as a few supply-trains failed to arrive. Soviet penetrations 
frequently forced the German formations into precipitate retreats because the 
troops had no confidence in the management of supplies. On the icy and 
congested roads the battered motor-vehicles were unable to withstand the 
renewed strains upon them. The constant shortage of fuel and replacement 
parts caused further problems, so that by the beginning of January 1942 more 
than 10,000 vehicles had had to be abandoned. Equally disastrous for the 
mobility and fighting power of the troops was the extraordinarily high loss of 
horses, particularly with the horse-drawn artillery. Guns either had to be 
blown up or allowed to fall into the hands of the enemy. Overall, the losses of 
weapons and equipment in December 1941 increased steeply. Replacements 
could not be brought up because of the lack of transport capacity, since the 
troop movements ordered by the army group served only to intensify the 
shortage of engines for the supply-trains.*5 


1 Reinhardt, Moskau, 15§. ™ Halder, Diaries, 1312 (23 Nov. 1941). 
34 [bid. 1303-5, as Ibid. 1356-60 (15 Dec. 1941). 
a6 See eg. KTB Pz.AOK 2/0.Qu., 13 Dec. 1941 BA-MA RH 21-2/v, 819. 
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In the severe command crisis produced by the threat of defeat for the army 
in the east, Hitler urged the army leadership to adopt a ruthless approach to 
the civilian population. Villages were to be burnt down during retreats; all 
prisoners and civilians were to have their winter clothing confiscated in order 
to meet the needs of German soldiers.” Hitler also promised the immediate 
dispatch of reinforcements and supplies in order to support his orders to stand 
fast. From an operational point of view, it may appear sensible for him to have 
called on the troops not to yield an inch of ground. But in reality Army Group 
Centre faced a situation in which enormous losses of men and materials could 
be expected whether it held out in its existing positions or made withdrawal 
movements. At the Fithrer’s headquarters, and in the Army High Command, 
the promised assistance may have looked impressive; but for the formations 
engaged in desperate defensive fighting the disastrous transport situation 
prevented the arrival of effective and immediate support. 

In this situation the so-called ‘elephants movement’ was ordered as a 
replacement for the withdrawn haulage vehicles. Transport companies were 
hurriedly equipped with French lorries, totally untrained officers and drivers 
were selected frorn newly conscripted men, and the vehicles—some straight 
from the production line—were sent off in temperatures of —20°C and with- 
out being run in.* Not surprisingly, an exceptionally high percentage of the 
vehicles had broken down by the time they were assembled in Warsaw. After 
a journey of almost 2,000km. an insignificant number of serviceable vehicles 
reached Army Group Centre in January. Second Armoured Army, which had 
originally had six big lorry convoys of Got. at its disposal but at this stage was 
able to operate only one, received precisely 54t. of additional transport capac- 
ity from the ‘elephants movement’. 

Most of the remaining reinforcements did not arrive at the front until the 
Soviet offensive had already come to a standstill. To implement the movement 
from west to east, the quartermaster-general had established the ‘Control! Staff 
Centre’. The idea was to continue using the railways as much as possible, 
but to become independent of them for a time and to supply the troops by 
road transport. Since the territory between the Reich border and the army 
fighting 1,000 km. to the east lacked any logistical installations, a supply relay 
would be created along the proposed supply-roads as far as the Smolensk area. 

By 10 January 1942, 44 bases had been established to service the draft- 
conducting battalions, horse-moving detachments, and lorry convoys. The 
draft-conducting battalions were the first to be dispatched. A rest-day had to 
be included after every three marching days because of the exceptionally heavy 
fails of snow and snowdrifts, a persistent east wind reaching gale force, icy 
roads, and temperatures as low as —45°C. The lorry convoy set out at the end 
of January. Many of the vehicles had been brought straight from the factory 

37 Halder, Diaries. 1369-70 (20 Dec. tg4t). at Windisch, Nachschubiruppe, 42. 


2” KTB Pz.AOK 2/0.Qu., daily report of 23 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-2/v, 819. 
2 See Braun, Der Leitstab Mite, MGFA T-8-5. 
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to be loaded with winter equipment, replacement parts, lubricants, sledges, 
stoves, medicines, etc. These were followed by the divisions, and finally by the 
horse detachments. By the end of April, within 100 days, 5 infantry divisions 
with 60,000 men altogether, 26 draft-conducting battalions with 17,000 men, 
6,500 horses, and 650 lorries with 3,o00t. of transport capacity had been 
brought to Army Group Centre. 

During this period Dnieper Supply District near Smolensk, with its ad- 
vanced bases of Roslavl, Vyazma, Bryansk, and Gomel, became the backbone 
of the winter fighting waged by Army Group Centre. The bases proved to be 
cornerstones of the defence. The troops withdrew to them at times of crisis, 
and used them as bases from which to launch counter-attacks to close gaps in 
the front and gain secure defensive positions in this sector of the eastern front. 
Supply troops frequently had to be sent into battle as a jast resort. Of course, 
the concentration of the rear services in the few cities was liable to persuade 
the military commands that significant reserves for the front could be released 
by vigorous ‘combing-out’ operations. Apart from the questionable military 
value of these men, who were generally poorly armed and were often unsuit- 
able for front-line service, such interventions had highly regrettable con- 
sequences.’ They weakened rearward connections at a tine when they were 
more valuable than ever, and when partisan attacks and appalling weather and 
transport conditions were placing them in increasing danger. 

Though the combat strength of the infantry was declining, it was not 
feasible to enforce an equal reduction in the supply troops. The decline in 
fighting strength affected only the rations transports, which comprised only a 
small part of the supply load. Consumption of ammunition and fuel was 
unchanged. In fact, the need for ammunition actually tended to increase 
whenever an attempt was made to compensate for the weakened fighting 
power of the infantry by an increase in artillery firepower.?# In addition, the 
demands on the personnel in workshops and salvage units rose as the aim was 
to get broken-down vehicles back to the front as quickly as possible, or to 
transport them to the rear during withdrawals. 

Though the combing out of rear services was an obvious and popular 
emergency measure in the eyes of the combat troops, it could not resolve the 
contradiction between the demands of the war and the means available to 
wage it. With some justice, the supply leadership can be charged with mistakes 
in organization and some inefficiency, the quartermaster-general with a dan- 
gerous optimism, and the supply troops with a lack of discipline and poor 
preparation for action.” But even with the best will and the greatest dedica- 
tion, the quartermaster-general’s men could only bring to the front the ma- 

4" See e.g, the protest by XXXXVII Army Corps against the deployment of corps supply troops 
sears been ordered for the defence of Orel, KTB Pz.AOK 2/O.Qu., 23 Jan. 1942, BA RH 21- 

at Windisch, Nachschubtruppe, 1. 


+a See e.g. OB 4. Armee, O.Qu.IIl/Ha/ic No. 2000/41 geh., special order for the maintenance 
of discipline, 11 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-/884. 
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terial provided by the war economy and the Economic Staff East—and that 
was simply not enough to satisfy the requirements of the army in the east. It 
may be that the principal reason for the failure of supply leadership lay in the 
fundamental errors of operational thinking, which was based on a belief that 
the bulk of the Red Army could be destroyed west of the Dnieper, and that 
relatively few forces would be required to occupy the remainder of European 
Russia. As far as the Dnieper~Dvina line, supplies proved to be secure and 
generally functioned satisfactorily. By contrast, the conditions for an adequate 
reconstruction of the supply-base on the far side of the Dnieper were wholly 
lacking. 

Even in July 1941, it was obvious that the operations plan had failed. Despite 
this, no new war plan was developed to take account of economic and 
logistical possibilities. Hitler and the military leadership held to the strategic 
goal of the elimination of the Soviet Union as a military factor in 1941; they 
decided to continue operations despite the fact that increasing enemy resist- 
ance was producing an inexorable erosion of the strength of the troops. This 
improvised operational thinking was based on the assumption that the enemy 
was on the verge of collapse, and that guaranteed and secure supply services 
could be dispensed with. The quartermaster-general was not prepared to fetter 
the operational leadership by pointing out the realities of the supply situation, 
He accepted the risk of supplying the troops along diminishing supply-routes, 
even though it was clear that any interruption of the flow of supplies—whether 
due to organizational mishaps and bottlenecks in the war economy of to the 
effects of enemy action and the weather—would intensify local crises and 
could have unforeseen consequences. Wagner subordinated himself com- 
pletely to the operational leadership, even when he knew that the army in the 
east had reached the limits of its strength in men and material. His conduct 
was partly a response to his position in the military hierarchy, and to the 
traditional failure to value the role of quartermaster-general in comparison 
with the art of operational leadership. But Wagner’s position was also affected 
by his mediating role between the needs of the army and the civilian economic 
leadership, which was still waiting for a swift military victory in the east to free 
workers for war production. This interdependence between economic policy 
and the military conduct of the war can also be detected in the case of the 
food-supply issue. This, indeed, became the key problem of German occupa- 
tion policy in the occupied eastern territories. 


4. THe Foop-suppe.y Issue: STARVATION STRATEGY OR PRAGMATISM 


Obtaining foodstuffs from the occupied eastern territories was regarded from 
the outset as one of the most important economic objectives of the campaign. 
In the spring of 1941 the Reich Ministry of Food and OKW had agreed on a 
hunger strategy to be directed against the Soviet population. Its aim was to 
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gain control of the surpluses and stocks of the country, and also to collect the 
largest possible quantity of foodstuffs for the Reich by enforcing a drastic 
reduction in overall consumption. For the military, the main incentive was 
that the army in the east, could ease the strain on the supply-system by living 
off the land. For its part, the ministry of food hoped that the food-supply 
situation in Germany could be greatly improved, particularly if the entire 
Wehrmacht—more than five million men on the highest daily rations—could 
be removed from food-supply calculations. At the state secretaries’ discussion 
of 2 May 1941 it was clearly understood that if the Wehrmacht were to live off 
the land this would mean death by starvation for millions of Russians. Clearly, 
the situation would be even more drastic if, in the long term, up to Iom.t. of 
grain were to be exported from the European part of the Soviet Union to cover 
the deficit in the Greater German economic area. This calculated catastrophic 
starvation went hand in hand with radical plans for deindustrialization, which 
would make millions of industrial workers, especially in the major cities, seem 
‘redundant’. 

Two days after the beginning of the campaign, State Secretary Backe 
summarized his ideas in the General Council of the Four-year Plan.** He 
pointed out that 1.65m.t. of Soviet grain had been lost to Germany after the 
collapse of the trade treaty. At the same time, mass conscription to the 
Wehrmacht meant that many former recipients of standard rations were now 
receiving significantly higher Wehrmacht rations. In consequence, there 
would be a deficit of about 2.5m.t. in Germany’s grain balance. Attempts by 
the army in the east to live off the land would be a relief measure worth 
approximately 1.9m.t. It was therefore necessary to transport at least 600,000 
extra tonnes of grain into the Reich. Though it was no longer thought possible 
to meet the entire needs of the Wehrmacht in this way, the issue of how to 
calculate the procurement quota in the east remained open. In addition, Backe 
expected to obtain 1.5m.t. of oil-bearing seeds from the east in order to resolve 
Germany’s shortage of fats. Several million cows and pigs would also have to 
be slaughtered in Russia, because the Fihrer was opposed to any further 
reduction of the meat ration in the Reich. 

The food-supply question was therefore governed by an unequivocal politi- 
cal decision to avoid at all costs placing burdens on the German population. 
Instead, Germany’s future eastern colonies were to be exploited ruthlessly. It 
cannot be argued that such an approach was unavoidable because of domestic 
constraints, since the German population had accepted the reduction in the 
meat ration in May 1941 ‘without undue excitement’. Hitler and the military 
leadership nevertheless remained extremely anxious, because the economic 
authorities reported that a further reduction would be necessary in the autumn 
‘unless very considerable surpluses are obtained from previously inaccessible 


a4 Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, VP 
10103/1, g.Rs., 11th meeting of General Council on 24 June 1941, doc. NI-7474, Staatsarchiv 
— Nimberg. 
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sources’, There would ‘certainly [be] greater repercussions’ then.*45 A marked 
decline in the productivity and mood of the workers was already perceptible; 
if the critical harvest conditions in the occupied territories of west and south- 
east Europe were also taken into account, there seemed genuine reason for 
concern about internal security in the areas under German control.™4é 

Hitler gave his full support to the plans of Backe and Thomas to implement 
a radical starvation strategy in Russia, particularly regarding their intentions of 
starving out the major cities. He informed Halder of his firm decision ‘to raze 
Moscow and Leningrad to the ground, to prevent people remaining there 
whom we would then have to feed in winter’.*47 Conversely, the Economic 
Organization East also identified itself with the racial ideological component 
of this ‘national catastrophe’. In the first phase of the campaign the Economic 
Staff East constantly pressed for ‘harsh measures’ against the Jewish section of 
the population, despite admitting in its first situation report that the Jews were 
‘economically at least temporarily necessary because of their large numbers’.*4 
In its second situation report of 16 July 1941, after the mass murders carried 
out by the SS special-duty squads, the Economic Staff East referred to some 
initial successes in the ‘solution of the Jewish question’. For example, the 
important petroleum refinery at Drogobych had needed its ‘leading Jews’ only 
a week ago, but was now operating ‘completely Jew-free’. Further measures 
were urgently necessary for economic reasons, above all the rapid transfer of 
the remaining Jewish population into ghettos, ‘so that the more reliable local 
non-Jews will get a chance and our economic work will not be endangered by 
Jewish counter-propaganda’, Production losses in the towns would also be 
avoided.?4 

Ten days later, attention was drawn once again to the ‘Jewish danger’. 
Express approval was given to the shootings carried out by German police: 


In this first period, the Jews, who form at least a third and often over half of the 
population in the towns, have in many cases openly expressed their hostility to and 
their hatred of Germany through whispering campaigns, and occasionally through 
iHegal meetings. The reprisals taken by the native population against the Jews as 
henchmen of the Communist regime, and the shootings by the German police of 
numerous Jews suspected of sedition, have intimidated the Jews and to some extent 
made them willing to work." 


The economic agencies thus linked the security argument in favour of terror 


45 Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, VP 
9490/41, g.Rs., survey of the overall economic situation, 21 June 941, 5-6, BA R 26/44, 

6 See OKW/WiRGAmURG le No. 2596/41 g.k., Significant points from the 28th situation 
report of the armaments inspectorates produced on 15 July, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1023. On food policy 
in the German sphere of power see Volkmann, ‘Landwirtschaft’, Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite 
Weltkrieg, v/t. 585 ff. (also for the subject of agriculture in general), 

47 Halder, Diaries, 1a16 (8 July tg4t). 

a Chef WiStabOst, No. 40018/41 g., situation report 10 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 

29 Chef WiStabOst, No. 40063/41 g., situation report 16 July 1941, ibid. 

2 Chef WiStabOst, No. 40,139/Id/41 g., fortnightly report 26 July 1941, ibid. 
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and extermination with the argument of economic practicality. On one hand, 
mass liquidations eliminated ‘useless mouths’. On the other, they seemed 
likely to have the deterrent effect which OKW believed to be necessary to 
‘remove any desire for insubordination from the population’, and to prevent 
‘acts of despair and attacks’ arising from the ‘famine which can be expected in 
large parts of the conquered territories’ .25' 

In the optimistic mood produced by the first military triumphs, the imple- 
mentation by force of this hunger strategy appeared to pose few problems in 
Berlin. The army in the east had gone into action with 20 days’ supply of 
rations; with the help of captured foodstuffs, this would probably be enough 
to feed the bulk of the Wehrmacht during the anticipated short campaign. The 
belief that a much smaller army of occupation could then live completely off 
the land—at the expense of the urban population—was not unrealistic. In the 
first phase of the campaign the economic agencies therefore concentrated on 
transporting to the Reich all obtainable foodstuffs which had not been claimed 
by the Wehrmacht. These wouid later be used to supply the Wehrmacht units 
which, it was thought, would soon be returning from the east, without break- 
ing into the domestic balance. In addition, efforts were made to establish an 
agricultural organization in the occupied eastern territories, and to introduce 
effective measures of economic management in the longer term.?5? 

With the economic agencies preoccupied with medium- and long-term 
planning, the immediate task of supplying the troops was regarded as much 
less important. In consequence, the quartermaster-general soon came into 
conflict with the Economic Staff East over the deduction of the foodstuffs 
obtained by the Wehrmacht in the occupied territory from the supplies 
brought in from the Reich, which the economic authorities wanted to curb as 
much as possible.23 Army High Command considered that ‘in contrast to 
opinion in Berlin, supplying the troops completely from the occupied terri- 
tories.had not yet been possible’. It demanded that further contributions of 
rations should be made available from the Reich; this was necessary if only to 
overcome local bottlenecks. The advance of the mobile formations often 
resulted in the establishment of vast, unsecured areas stretching over a hun- 
dred kilometres between them and the following infantry formations; in that 
area there was ‘much stealing on the part of the population’.*54 

The most vigorous complaints about inadequate rations came from the 
GOC Armoured Group 4, Colonel-General Hoepner.*5 Some trains were not 


3s¢ Letter from Keitel to Chief of Army Ordnance and Commander of Training Army, 5 July 
194f, printed in Deutsche Besatzungspolitik, No. 32, p. 104. See also the supplement to Directive 
33, 23 July 1941, Hitler’s Directives, 89-g0. 

2 See KTB 1 Aufenstelle OKH/GenQu Versorgungsbezirk Dnepr/IV Wi, entry of 1 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA WiTD. 1423. : 

3 See WiStabOst/La, KTB entries, § July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. 

*4 Chef WiStabOst No. 40063/41 g., second situation report, 16 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 

388 Der Befh. der Pz.Gr. 4/Abt. IVa, Az. 62 letter to Army Group North, 30 July 1941, on 
increased provision of supply, BA-MA RH 3/v. 138. 
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arriving at all, or only after being partially or completely plundered; ‘the 
adjoining armies were better off simply because they were not operating, as the 
armoured group was, in a scanty, wooded area. With only three days’ rations 
in stock, he could not properly prepare for the forthcoming operations. 
Hoepner saw no possibility of increasing the amount he obtained from the 
land, and demanded supplies from the Reich to bring stocks up to between six 
and ten days’ rations. 

At this stage, the army in the east was still being supplied relatively ef- 
ficiently. Army High Command therefore saw no reason to take drastic action, 
even though Wagner reported that 50 per cent of overall supply requirements 
were having to be supplied from the Reich. The figures were on the increase, 
which meant that expectations of the ability of the troops to live off the land 
were not being fulfifled.*5* Anticipating rapid victory in the east, Army High 
Command regarded the emerging bottlenecks in supply as temporary, and was 
prepared to expose the troops to greater risks in pursuit of rapid victory. Since 
it was unable to put pressure on the economic authorities in the Reich to 
change their position, the army in the east’ was forced to resort to a more 
ruthless exploitation of the occupied territories. In this context, the army 
intendant rejected Hoepner’s complaints and demands.757 Even a reduction of 
stocks to one or two days’ rations was not to be regarded as dangerous. The 
armoured group must simply ‘try harder’ to increase its exploitation of the 
occupied territory in order to overcome supply bottlenecks. 

This instruction to try harder to live off the land was perhaps an indication 
that the troops had behaved with more restraint towards the civilian popula- 
tion than the supreme leadership had intended. In its first situation report of 
10 July 1941 the Economic Staff Bast had noted the difficulty of imposing a 
unified policy concerning the issue of food supply. The basic position of the 
Berlin central authorities was that it was not the business of the German 
authorities to feed the native population: 


However, with the territories so vast and the occupying forces along the army’s 
rearward communications so slight, there is, on the one hand, a military interest in 
keeping the population quiet, but, on the other hand, an economic interest on the part 
of Wehrmacht and homeland in ensuring that not too much is consumed by the native 
population. Particularly as we do not yet know what we will find and harvest.75" 


These deliberations signalled the first tentative signs of a retreat from the 
radical hunger strategy. However, they remained insignificant because no 


+ See Halder, Diaries, 1137, 1040-4 (1, 2 Aug. 194). 

27 Der Heeresintendant im OKH, Az. 803 (I, 1) letter to Intendant 4th Armd. Group on supply 
of bread and provisions, 2 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 3¥. 138. 

28 Chief WiStabOst No. 40018/41 g., Ist situation report, to July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. In 
the 1044 history of Economic Staff East mention is made of the fact that in 1941 it was believed 
that there were sufficient fighting forces in the east and that it was not necessary ‘to be concerned 
with providing food, clothing, and accommodation fot them’. This position was rapidly proved to 
be incorrect; see Kriegswirtschaft im Operationsgebiet des Ostens, 207 (see n. 218). 
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authority felt any responsibility for feeding the subject Soviet population. The 
task of the army’s military administration was limited both in time and scope. 
From the military point of view, the issue was the responsibility of the 
economic authorities; for their part, the economic authorities were content to 
shift the responsibility to the civilian administration, which was not yet ready 
to begin its work. 

For the time being, Army High Command still had to administer most of 
the occupied territory. Its ambivalence was clearly demonstrated in an instruc- 
tion of 25 July. On the one hand, this demanded ruthless action against the 
native civilian population, and the prisoners of war, in order to secure the 
conquered territory and make its exploitation possible. On the other hand, 
however, it argued that efforts should be made to keep the inhabitants at work, 
because this was the quickest way to achieve pacification.*% Although a wage 
was to be provided rather than rations in return for work, it was clear that the 
co-operation of the population could not be achieved without concessions in 
the supply of food. The economic leadership responded at once by declaring 
that German food supplies could only be ensured at the expense of the 
occupied territories, and that virtually nothng could be done for their inhabi- 
tants. This was especially true in the central Russian area of deficiency, and 
in the big industrial cities; on the other hand, the help of the agricultural 
population was urgently needed by the German occupation authorities to 
bring in the harvest, and their support was to be gained by guarantees of 
adequate food." In fact, the network of agricultural leaders was so thin, and 
the number of occupying troops so small, that they could not hope to to get 
complete control of the new harvest. In such circumstances, ‘concessions’ 
were easy to make. While the agricultural population could feed itself in an 
emergency, and the urban population managed to survive these early months 
by living on their stocks and making ‘foraging trips’, hundreds of thousands of 
Soviet prisoners of war became the helpiess victims of German despotism. 

Expecting a short war, the military élite saw no need to provide adequately 
for the masses of prisoners who fell into its hands.*” Some attempts had been 
made during the planning stage of the campaign to argue that the prisoners of 
war were ‘valuable’ workers who should be fed according to the Geneva 
Convention. These came to nothing, because Army High Command had no 
authority over the economic apparatus in the occupied territory, and no 
agreement on food-supply guidelines for Soviet prisoners of wat was made 
until August 1941. Until then it was left largely to the various army commands 


+ Printed in Deutsche Besatzungspolitik, No. 34, p. 104. 

#0 Report by Chef Wito departmental bead, 26 July 19041, KTB WiRtijAmvStab 1o4t, 164, BA- 
MA RW 19.165, ae: 

* See appeal of Army Inspectorate Centre, Main Group Agriculture, to farmers, 26 July 1941, 
BA-MA RH 26-221/19. 

#2 See further in Streit, Keine Kameraden, 128 ff. Acadernically quite useless, on the other hand, 
is Roschmann, Gutachien zur Behandlung und zu den Verlusten sowjetischer Knegsgefangener. Also 
against the above interpretation sect. I.1v.1(A) at n. 190 (Klink), 
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to decide what efforts should be made to feed the prisoners.. Individual 
examples reveal that rations were usually fixed so low that the prisoners had 
little chance of surviving for long. The only exceptions were the prisoners of 
war who were taken along by the troops as indispensable workers. These were 
promised, and generally received, good provisions.” 

It was the civilian econoinic authorities in the Reich which expressed most 
interest in preserving the work capacity of Soviet prisoners of war. In June 
1941 these expected that the political directives forbidding Soviet prisoners 
from being put to work in the Reich would be withdrawn sooner or later; 
domestic political reservations about their use were unconvincing ‘because of 
the many years of National Socialist indoctrination of the peasant circles, the 
great difference in culture, and ultimately also the lack of an adequate under- 
standing of the language’.*+ Of course, such general interest on the part of the 
economic leadership in Soviet workers involved only a small section of the 
population or of the prisoners of war. It did not therefore give rise to any 
opposition to the extermination measures which were being planned and 
carried out in the east. After a few weeks, however, these practices had 
assumed such proportions that they ran counter to the growing interest among 
military and economic quarters in the utilization of Soviet manpower. This 
growing interest was due to the unfavourable military developments. The 
responsible military authorities were helpless and, in some cases, indifferent in 
the face of the consequences of famine and epidemics. 

In the Minsk prison camp, for example, 100,000 prisoners of war and 40,000 
civilian prisoners were herded together in an extremely small area. 
They were guarded by a detail of active soldiers in company strength. The 
most brutal force was used against the prisoners, whe received only stnall 
amounts of food from relatives in the netghbourhood. In these chaotic condi- 
tions, while prisoners ‘killed each other for a piece of bread’, the Organization 
Todt requested the selection of 10,000 ‘racially valuable skilled workers’ for 
urgent road-building work. The appeal was rejected by Marshal von Kluge, 
because he wished to reserve any decison on the release of civilian prisoners to 
himself. 

Catastrophic conditions were not confined to the area of operations in the 
east, but were to be found even more frequently in the camps of the Govern- 
ment-General and the Reich. This fact proves that the mass deaths of 
Soviet prisoners of war were not due solely to the ignorance of, and the 
extreme strains on, the military authorities. First and foremost, these develop- 
ments were the consequence of a deliberate decision taken in Berlin: both 
the German population and the Wehrmacht were to be supplied with food 


a WiStabOst A 1/4i, order regarding jabour employment of prisoners of war, 28 June 1941, 
BA-MA RW 31/11. . 

™ Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan, VP 
11594/41, g-Rs., survey of overall economic situation, 23 July 1941, 8, BA R 26 I/44. 

*< See report by Min-Rat Xaver Darsch, 10 July 1941, No. 022-PS, IMT xxv, 81 ff. 
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from the occupied eastern territories, without any consideration of the 
consequences for the enemy population which had come under German 
control. To that extent, it is justifiable to speak of a deliberate policy of 
extermination 2 . 

When the Economic Operations Staff East drew up a first interim balance 
on 31 July 1941, State Secretary Backe offered impressive figures. Beyond 
the partial supply of the Wehrmacht, around 500,000t. of grain and 100,000t. 
of meat had been obtained for the Reich. The short-term objectives of 24 June 
1941 had almost been fulfilled. Prospects for the future were less favourable, 
however. In particular, the assumption that big reserves from earlier harvests 
would be found had proved to be incorrect. In view of the devastation and the 
lack of fuel, it was impossible to count on a regular autumn cultivation, With 
his eye on the imminent transfer of part of the occupied territory to the civilian 
administration, Backe explained that rations for the population must be ‘the 
very smallest’ from the outset. For the urban population, in particular, very 
little food was available ‘because the main part of the produce requisitioned 
must be.reserved to supply the troops and to be taken to the Reich’. Even if 
the civilian administration should eventually want to feed the inhabitants 
adequately, this would have ‘invariably to take second place to the demands of 
the Greater German food economy’. 

Backe’s arguments were essentially a reaction to ideas circulating in the 
Ministry for the East. In a draft for the civilian administration, Rosenberg’s 
political adviser, Minister Otto Brautigam, rejected Backe’s radical concept of 
exploitation. Braéutigam argued that it was an illusion to believe that large 
quantities of grain could already be obtained from this year’s harvest. Expec- 
tations of quantities between 7m. and 1om.t. of grain were unrealistic. In fact, 
it might even be necessary to assist the population—except in the Russian 
areas—with German stocks. In any case, without the willing co-operation of 
the peasants, neither the political “New Order’ objectives nor the economic 
targets could be reached. Collection of grain must therefore ‘depend exclus- 
ively on the size of surpluses which can be procured without substantially 
damaging the continuation of agriculture or the living standards of the popu- 
lation. It would be a sufficiently great achievement if the German army of 
millions could be fed from the land to a significant degree.’ Of course, 
German economic interests must not be neglected. ‘However, procuring of 
stocks to an extent which drives the population of the occupied territory to 
desperation, and arouses hatred of Germany, may produce momentary relief 
at best, but cannot serve German interests in the long term.’ Time would show 


6 See Streit, Keine Komeraden, 136. 
77 Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan, VP 


1229 5/41 g.Rs., minutes of the meeting of the Economic Operations Staff East, 31 July 1941, BA- 
MA RW 31/11. 


*8 Gibbons, ‘Richtlinien’, 261. 
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that Brautigam’s assessment of the practical difficulties of the policy of exploi- 
tation, and of its disastrous consequences, was correct. But in the summer of 
1941 Hitler, Goring, and Backe were interested only in short-term gains. They 
believed that resistance in the occupied territory could be overcome by the use 
of the most brutal force. Once the anticipated rapid victory was eapoi 
there would be sufficient men available to apply it. 

Despite sporadic attempts to adopt 2 more pragmatic approach, ae Ger- 
man military leadership thus held to its radical policy of exploitation in the 
occupied Soviet territories, and permitting millions of people to die of starva- 
tion. Alongside State Secretary Backe, this concept was once again supported 
by General Thomas. He instructed his inspectors to exert strong pressure on 
the Soviet population, and to leave large areas to their own devices, i.e. 
expressly to let them ‘starve to death’.”9 

The unexpected prolongation of the war in the east had two main con- 
sequences for occupation policy. First, it meant that more Russian workers 
had to be recruited to supply the most urgent needs of the troops and the 
homeland. Second, it became necessary to compensate for the growing short- 
age of security forces by introducing political and economic measures of 
pacification. This situation gave increasing weight to the pressure for a mod- 
ification of the radical starvation strategy. Nevertheless, the economic leader- 
ship vehemently opposed all endeavours to change food policy, especially 
those encouraged by individual military quarters. When the Wehrmacht stated 
its growing demands and needs, Backe reminded it of its duty to exploit the 
occupied territory more fully.” At a meeting of the relevant departments on 
16 September 1941, Géring supported Backe’s approach, and essentially con- 
firmed the existing guidelines. According to these, not only was a reduction in 
German rations to be avoided at all costs out of regard for the public mood at 
home, but if possible they were to be increased. GéGring listed the order of 
priorities for the distribution of foodstuffs: 


First come the fighting forces, then the remaining troops in enenry countries, and then 
the troops at home. The daily rations are fixed accordingly. Next the German non- 
military population is supplied. Only then comes the population in the occupted territories, 
Basically, in the occupied territories only those people who are working for us should 
be assured of appropriate food supplies. Even if one wished to feed all the rest of the 
inhabitants, one could not do so in the newly occupied eastern territory. As for issuing 
food to Bolshevik prisoners, we are, in contrast to the situation with other prisoners, not 
bound by any international obligations. Provisions for them can therefore only be 
determined according to the work they do for us,?7! 


* See KTB WiRtAmvStab 1941, 173-8 (31 July 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165, and Chef 
WiStabOst No. 40153/41 g., discussions in Berlin on 31 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 

2° See chief of staff, memorandum on discussion with State Secretary K6rner on 4 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 19/177. 

2 Memorandum of Maj.-Gen. Nagel, iG Sept. 1948, No. 003-EC, JMT soxxvi. 107. 
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(a) -Self-supply by the Wehrmacht 


“Although the Wehrmacht was granted the highest priority in the allocation of 
food, this did not relieve the situation confronting it on the eastern front. First, 
the Reich Ministry of Food remained anxious to remove the army in the east 
as much as possible from its calculations within the Reich, and to prevent 
supplies being sent to it from Reich stocks. Second, the ministry intended to 
continue transporting captured foodstuffs away from the occupied eastern 
territories." The troops themselves were not always sufficiently frugal in their 
use of Russian supplies; accustomed to the regular supply of rations, they 
regarded Russian foodstuffs as mere supplements which could be consumed at 
will} Despite many appeals for frugality, the soldiers were often responsible 
for wasteful exploitation which inflicted considerable damage. The GOC 
Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge, issued a Draconian decree against 
looting and the vilest forms of crime, which he had found to be prevaient, 
especially in the hinterland. The occupied territory should be regarded as 
‘German economic land’ and treated with due respect.?7* Looters were threat- 
ened with the death penalty, while superior officers who failed to stop their 
men running wild would face court martial. 

Maintenance of discipline among the troops was also an essential precondi- 
tion for organizing the large-scale exploitation of the country that Goring had 
demanded. In this context, Army High Command told the supply agencies 
‘that a ruthless and intensive exploitation of the country is an absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of the overall food situation’.*’5 The entire food supply of 
the army in the east would have to be obtained from the land in the near future. 
Efforts to that end were to be intensified. For the army, the need was no longer 
simply to safeguard current supply, but also to tay in winter stocks for the 
occupying troops. According to directives from the quartermaster-general, 
self-supply in food was to be guaranteed through a close network of supply- 
depots situated near rail links, from which goods could be moved to the front 
when operations came to a stop. This would allow the army of occupation to 
survive the winter on a largely self-sufficient basis, by making itself independ- 
ent of the difficult transport situation.” In fact, this objective was realized only 
to a slight degree. Individual units understandably showed little inclination to 
bring in the harvest or lay in stocks when it was likely that they would have to 
advance further east, or when they were due to return to Germany. 


™ Asn. 270 and discussion between Min. Dir. Riecke and departmental head, 3 Sept. 1941, 
KTB WiRtAmvStab 1941, 226, BA-MA RW 19/165. : 

7m WiStabOst, Chefgr. La, report on reconnaissace trip to territory of Economic Inspectorate 
South, 15 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 34/12. 

™% OB 4, Armee/O.Qu. ITAlale No. 2000/41 geh., special order on the maintenance of 
discipline, 11 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-4/884. See also AOK 17/la No. 0973/41 geh., conduct of 
German troops in the eastern territories, 17 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15. 

"5 Der Heeresintendant im OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Az. 830/41 (EV, 1) No. 2384/41 geh., letter 
on land use, 6 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 41/9. 

76 See Halder Diaries, 1247 (20 Sept. 1941). 
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In these conditions, there was little prospect of achieving the quotas laid 
down by the Economic Staff East at the end of September 1941.77” Unreliable 
data—German and Russian units of area were sometimes confused during the 
calculations?#—often led to the setting of exorbitantly high quotas. Asa result, 
such supplies as could be obtained were transported to the Reich as soon as 
the immediate requirements of the troops had been met, thereby reducing the 
long-term prospects of survival for the troops. A brief examination of the 
relationship between the procurement quotas and the needs of the troops 
reveals that surpluses which could be taken to the Reich were to be expected 
only in the Ukraine; in central Russia, the procurement target fell far short of 
satisfying the needs of Army Group Centre (see Table II.vi.2).?% The army 
group also calculated that, during Operation Typhoon, it would be advancing 
into a region which had already been harvested and stripped of food by the 
Red Army. The quartermaster-general therefore immediately demanded in- 
creased supplies from Germany to replenish stocks.“ The economic auth- 
orities were unable to meet this demand: the desperate transport situation 
even ruled out an otherwise conceivable ‘triangular transaction’—taking sup- 
plies from Reich stocks to Army Group Centre, and replenishing stockpiles 
with surpluses from the Ukraine.*' Attempts to increase the exploitation of the 
area of operations for the needs of the troops also failed because the Economic 
Staff East had insufficient transport to get the food to the front, and the 
quartermaster-general could not provide any additional transport capacity.?** 
Supplies could not be brought in when required owing to the priority accorded 
to ammunition and fuel convoys to support operations, at a time when the 
transport system was becoming less efficient. The troops just about managed 
to supply themselves in the Baltic and the Ukraine. However, Army Group 
Centre was forced to adopt a ruthless policy of ‘eating the country bare’, which 
made organized economic management for the winter more difficult from the 
outset.7% 

The overall food supply of the army in the east was under threat from the 
onset of the muddy season, particularly as it also brought agricultural oper- 
ations to a halt. Even in Army Group South, cases of pillage and signs of 


7 See OKH/GenStdH/GenQuTVa/Az. 1/8300/41 (IV, 1) No. 1/22893/41 geh., fetter on securing 
troop requirements of supplies from the occupied eastern territories, 8 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 41/ 


9. 

18 See Chefint. b. W.Befh. Ukraine, Sachgebiet. E, No. 400/41 geh., situation report for OKH, 
8 Nov. 1941, ibid. 

™ See memorandum on discussion with Main Group Agriculture of Economic Inspectorate 
Centre, KTB t AuSenstelle OKH/GenQu Versorgungsbezirk Dnepr/IV Wi, entry 7 Cet. 1941, 
BA-WA WiID. 1123. 

% See minute of the discussion with the quartermaster-general on 8 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 
31/12, and Economic Staff EasvAgriculture, War Diary entries, 13 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 
41/42, 

4 Report by Riecke to departmental head on 16 Oct. 1941, KTB WiRuAmuStab 1941, 281-2, 
BA-MA RW 19/165. 

*: Report by Lt.-Gen. Schubert to departmental head, 25 Oct. 1941, ibid. 298. 

#3 See WiStabOst, half-monthly report 16-31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14. 
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disintegration among the troops were on the increase. Although adequate 
food supplies were available in the hinterland, the front-line troops suffered 
hardship from time to time. Transport problems were not the only reason. 
The personal union of the agricultural leadership posts in the Economic 
Inspectorate South and in the Reich Commissariat did not always lead to a 
greater regard for military interests, as might have been expected, because the 
Chief Group Agriculture concentrated primarily on the demands of the home 
front to the detriment of food distribution in the area of operations. There was 
even deliberate deception of the agencies of the quartermaster-general over 
the purchase of foodstuffs in the territory of the Reich Commissariat.“ Local 
agricultural leaders offered the army rations offices large quantities of grain, 
which had to be taken charge of immediately or be sent to the Reich. Owing 
to a lack of depot and transport capacity, the army offices were unable to 
accept these ‘offers’, giving the authorities of the Reich Commissariat the 
necessary justification to sell the stocks in the Reich. Only after an argument 
that dragged on for weeks was an agreement reached; this allowed the military 
offices to take over half of all the depots which were sited near railways, 
enabling them to buy up at least some of the produce offered them by the 
agricultural leaders. 

The army group was in desperate need of this support. During its advance 
towards the Black Sea and the Donets industrial area, it was entering terri- 
tories which had been largely denuded of male workers by the Red Army, so 
that it was extremely difficult to bring in the harvest. The ruthless plunder of 
valuable regions of agricultural surplus by Hungarian and Romanian troops 
further diminished food-supply prospects for the winter. The chief of staff of 
Sixth Army argued that the troops must therefore be spread out as widely as 
possible across the land to enable them to survive the winter.** He also warned 
against continuing the offensive to the Don, because this would mean reaching 
an area where nothing edible was likely to be found, and where poor rail 
communications made it impossible to bring up supplies. 

However, the operational leadership teok no account of these reservations. 
The army in the east was ordered to resume the battle after the end of the 
muddy season. Nevertheless, the quartermaster-general told the Reich Minis- 
try of Food that a ration contribution must be made available from the Reich 
for the next six months, because full sell-supply from the occupied territory 
would not be possible.“7 Moreover, since the next spring thaw would probably 
hamper the transport movements necessary to collect and distribute supplies 


™4 See Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. Siid la/tb No. 2987/41 gch., order on maintenance of discipline, 27 Oct. 
1941, BA-MA RH 22/9. 

3 On the following see the letter from the Chefintendant beim Wehrmachtbefelshaber Ukraine 
to the Reich Commissioner, 25 Oct. 1941, and his situation report for OKH, 8 Nov. 1941, BA-MA 
RW r/o. 

*% ©.Qu., Assessment of Sixth Anny food situation for the winter of 1941-2, 24 Oct. 1941, BA- 


_MA RH 19 1/75. 


* See KTB WiRGAmUStab 1941, 614 (21 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/166. 
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from the land, sufficient stocks must be laid down in the Reich to meet all the 
rations needs of the army in the east for at least two months. Backe agreed to 
these demands. However, these concessions were described merely as ‘contri- 
butions’ from Reich holdings, while the basic principle of self- supply from the 
land was maintained. 

In view of the escalating transport crisis, and the priority given to fuel and 
ammunition transports needed to support operations, the front-line forma- 
tions soon faced major difficulties in obtaining food supplies. With stocks as 
low as one or two days’ rations, the troops were living virtually from hand to 
mouth, Any interruption in the transport of rations, whether due to the non- 
arrival of trains from Germany or to a fall in procurement levels, could lead to 
crises at least at local level. In this situation, the survival of the troops 
depended mainly on whether sufficient food could be found in the rear area 
and brought to the front. The greatest problem here was the continuing tug of 
war between the obligation to send deliveries back to the Reich and the supply 
needs of the Wehrmacht. In Army Groups North and Centre, the food 
collected locally by the German occupation authorities was aimost all available 
for the Wehrmacht. On the other hand, the civilian administration in the 
‘Ukrainian bread basket’ had to deliver high quotas for transport to the Reich. 

The Chefintendant attached to the Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, who 
was responsible for satisfying the needs of the troops, did not even have a 
precise idea of food-supply prospects or of amounts likely to be collected, 
because the Economic Inspectorate South and the agencies of the Reich 
Commissioner were unable to provide him with the necessary data.** Never- 
theless, transports into the Reich were continued, though the civilian 
authorities themselves described this as a ‘leap in the dark’, In November— 
December 1941, for example, five transport trains containing cattle were sent 
each day from the Ukraine to Germany, at a time when Army Group South 
was urgently calling for a supply of cattle from the rear area because it could 
no longer guarantee supplies of fresh meat.7*° Only after bitter protests from 
the Wehrmacht did the civilian administration declare itself willing to cut 
down on cattle transports to the Reich. From the beginning of 1942 it then 
dispatched twelve cattle-trains per week to the Field Agency South of the 
quartermaster-general. However, the quantities of processed meat products, 
likewise asked for, could not be prepared for dispatch because there were no 
nails for the crates.?% 

Similar friction also appeared over the supply of grain. Worst affected were 
the horses used by the army in the east, because State Secretary Backe refused 


8 Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine, situation report for Anny High Command (see n. 
278). 

9 See half-monthly report of Economic Staff East 1-15 Nov. 19641, BA-MA RW 31/14, and 
letter of Aufienstelie Sid/OKH/GenQw/O.Qu. to Army Group South, authorized transport of- 
ficer, 12 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH3/Arb. No. 111. 

4 See Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine, Sachgebiet E, No. 194/42 secret, letter to OKH 
about fresh meat supply, 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RW 41/9. 
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to provide roughage and oats from the Reich, even after intervention by 
Brauchitsch.*' In Army Group South the horses were eventually fed on grain; 
in Army Group Centre straw roofs in the villages were removed for use as 
fodder. With the onset of winter, the undernourished horses were unable to 
carry their increased burdens, and many perished. The supply of bread-grain 
was also uncertain. ‘ 

The most likely solution to these problems was for the tasbe to rely 
increasingly on the grain that could be obtained from the land, and to enlarge 
the stocks under German control, i.e. to reduce the share remaining to the 
local people. To this end, the occupation authorities planned a large-scale 
threshing drive in November 1941.*” In the course of the winter, troops were 
to be used to compel the peasants to bring in the remaining grain harvest, to 
thresh it, and to load it for the occupying power. The objective of the 
operation was outlined by the Webrmacht Commander Ukraine: ‘The utiliz- 
ation of the harvest of the occupied eastern territories is of vital significance for the 
further conduct of the war. In particular, rapid procurement of the grain 
harvest is necessary to avoid spoilage, and to prevent access by the native 
population.” 

Though the Germans estimated the harvest in the Ukraine at 5.2m. t., the 
collective farms had delivered only 1m. t. of grain, almost all of which had 
already been distributed (Wehrmacht 259,000t., transport to the Reich 50,000, 
Reich reserve in store 600,000). Expectations of additional booty were 
therefore high—between 2m. and 3m.t. ‘The men responsible—G6ring, Koch, 
Thomas, and the Economic Staff East—realized that this target could be 
attained only if front-line troops were made available for the threshing drive. 
However, the quartermaster-general refused to make eight divisions available 
for this purpose, as that would doom the advance on Moscow to failure. Hitler 
declined to take an unambiguous decision on whether priority was to be given 
to the military operation or the economy.” The drive was set to begin on 15 
December 1941. A few days before, however, ail security formations which 
were at combat strength had to be withdrawn for front-line service in order to 
check the Red Army counter-offensive. In addition to the weakness of the 
military elements who were due to carty it out, the drive was also hindered by 
a shortage of fuel, threshing-machines, and means of transport. Almost half 
the harvest brought in was subsequently lost through damp and damage 
caused by mice.** 

at See WiStabOst/La, War Diary entries, 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42, and Halder, Diaries, 
1306-7 (20 Nov. gqt). 

* See KTB Befh. rackw. H.Geb. Sid 1941, 145 (§ Dec. 1940), BA-MA RH 22/3. 

1 W,Befh. Ukraine/O.Qu. No. 1780 (805)/41 geh., instruction on threshing drive, 2 Dec. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 41/9. 

a4 See discussion of agriculture chiefs on 2-3 Mar, 1942, BA-MA RW 41/17. 

» See WiRGAmU/Stab Z/SR, data for report to departmental head in Frankfurt am Main: 


food situation, Nov. 1941, 3, BA-MA Wi/ID. 112, Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vi 
1, 605-4. 


+ See discussion of agriculture chiefs (n. 294). 
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Despite the fact that the drive was carried out under military control, only 
part of the remaining harvest went to the Wehrmacht. Although there was an 
agreement with the civilian administration for 160,000t. of grain to be handed 
over to the Wehrmacht, and although the Chefintendant attached to the 
Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine tried to get the purchasing districts of 
the army rations offices to operate according to the production levels of the 
harvest areas, the Agricultural Organization continued to refuse to provide 
actual collection figures, and moreover delayed the handing over of depot 
capacities as agreed.2 Such conduct by the civilian authorities was 
not always due to an unwillingness to co-operate. They were often simply 
overstretched. 

Thus, a disastrous naisdahe of sacks forced the closure of mills because the 
flour could neither be stored nor transported.** In Kirovo district, in the heart 
of the Ukraine, 600,000t. of grain, pulses, etc. had to be moved from collective 
and state farm stores, where they were in danger of spoiling. Though goods in 
the region had previously been transported by rail, this became impossible 
because of the inadequacies of the German railway operation; the use of lorries 
was out of the question owing to the poor road conditions. With only 6,000 
horse-drawn vehicles available, the necessary transports would take over 200 
days. Army Rations Office 751 in Kirovo eventually demanded individual 
railway wagons to enable it to ensure at least the current supply for the 
troops.” 

‘Tt is no exaggeration to claim that German endeavours to exploit the 
occupied territory to the full were condemned to failure. The root causes were 
the persistent inefficiency of an often chaotic administration, and the rivalry 
between military and civilian agencies. The self-supply of the Wehrmacht, the 
first priority of German food-supply policy in the east, was also affected by 
these conditions. Though in general the army in the east was relatively well 
supplied throughout the winter, the situation at the front varied considerably 
from sector to sector.2° In the agriculturally poor region of northern Russia, 
Army Group North survived only because of a constant inflow of foodstuffs 
from the Baltic, which created considerable transport problems for Sixteenth 
Army in the Tikhvin area. Since the army area itself was ‘an absolute wilder- 
ness without a hinterland’, intermittent crises were inevitable. The situation 
facing Army Group Centre was more favourable. Apart from the case of Ninth 


wt See Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine, Sachgebiet E, No. 548/41 geh., situation report 
for OKH, 5 Dec. 1941, and instruction for creation of purchasing districts, 6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 4t/g, 

*8 Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine, Sachgebiet E, No. 28/42 geh., situation report for 
Army High Command, 3 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

2” Supply Agency 751 Kirovo, report to Chefintendant beim W.Befh. Ukraine on transport, 12 
Dec. 1941, ibid. 

» For the following see WiRiAmt/Stab/la, discussion with liaison officers of armies in the east 
at War Economy and Armaments Department on 29 and 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA WifID. 1222, 
Partially reproduced in Deutsche Besatzungspolitth, No. 84, pp. 205 ff. 
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Army in the Upper Volga region, there were stocks of cattle and grain in'the: 
rear area to allow the army to live off the land for extended periods. Some of 
these supplies, however, were lost during the precipitate retreats which 
marked the winter months. 

Army Group South faced critical conditions. Sixth Army, in the Kharkov 
region, was operating in an' area which liad been ‘eaten bare’ for hundreds of 
kilometres. In the Donets industrial region Seventeenth Army encountered 
three major problems. First, transport conditions east of the Dnieper were so 
catastrophic that it was impossible to bring in enough supplies. Second, the 
slow rate of the German advance had given the Red Army time to destroy the 
region and denude it of stocks, Third, the position of the army was damaged 
by friction with the economic agencies. For example, the Economic Inspector- 
ate South was transporting cattle from the Dnepropetrovsk area to Germany 
even as Seventeenth Army was being forced to bring in cattle from the western 
Ukraine for its own supplies. On the other hand, although First Armoured 
Army occupied an exposed position on the Don, it was helped by the fact that 
the supply leadership had established a base there which ensured adequate 
supplies. Despite the destruction of the war, the enormous agricultural wealth 
of the Don region allowed the army to live extensively off the land. In the 
Crimea, however, Eleventh Army faced a very different situation. Here the 
army would only be able to live off the land until the end of the year. 
Thereafter, it would be almost totally dependent on supplies being brought in. 


(6) Selective Starvation Policy against the Soviet Civilian Population 


The goal of food policy was to cover the food deficit in the Reich both by 
ensuring that the Wehrmacht was able to support itself completely from the 
occupied eastern territories and by exporting additional foodstuffs to Ger- 
many. This objective had been only partly achieved by the winter of 1941-2. 
Furthermore, so long as the German occupation authorities were unable to 
collect the quantities demanded for the troops and the homeland, they had no 
cause to worry about making food available to the civilian population. For 
conflicting ideological and economic reasons, the economic authorities were 
unprepared for such a task. Besides, the ruling élite in Berlin left no doubt of 
its desire to maintain the starvation strategy at all costs, a resolve strengthened 
by the arguments of State Secretary Backe that the policy was essential in 
order to maintain rations in the Reich. Nevertheless, there were repeated 
proposals for a change of direction froin the occupation agencies directly 
concermed with implementing this policy. 

At the heart of their reasoning lay practical considerations. Since unfavour- 
able military developments were tying down all available military forces, the 
occupying power was unable to organize and exploit Soviet agriculture at the 
same time as maintaining control of the urban population whom it had 
effectively condemned to death by starvation. The growing demands of the 


‘front weakened the German presence in the hinterland, and increased the 
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need for native workers who would have to be fed. Consequently, attempts to 
exempt larger sections of the civilian population from the starvation policy 
were inevitable. The first signs of this trend appeared in the military adminis- 
tration, next in Rosenberg’s civilian administration, and last of all in the 
economic agencies. 

Even in August 1941, when the military administration was earnestly en- 
deavouring to bring in the harvest," there was some flouting of the principle 
that the towns were not to be supplied with food and the population left to its 
own devices. The security police reported confidence among the population 
‘that the Germans would take every measure to avert this famine’.2* In many 
places this confidence was apparently well founded. This is indicated, for 
example, by a progress report submitted by 213 Security Division, operating in 
the western Ukraine. The report, written at the end of August 19413%-—before 
the area was handed over to the civilian administration—noted that the urban 
population could survive on its own stocks until the new harvest was brought 
in, with the Wehrmacht making some quantities available from captured 
stocks for the operation of community kitchens in an emergency. It concluded: 
‘Once the new harvest is brought in, the supply of the population ought not to 
cause any major difficulties.’ 

Such a procedure was covered by the immediate tasks assigned to local 
commandants’ offices during the occupation of Soviet territories.’ These 
included ‘concern for the feeding of the civilian population, rationing if 
necessary in agreement with IV Wi of the field commandant’s office’, and the 
appeal to the peasants to supply the towns with food. The measures clearly 
contradicted Backe’s guidelines of May 1941, because they allowed food to be 
consumed by the civilian population before German demands were met. 

Conditions changed rapidly with the transfer of individual areas and towns 
to the civilian administration, and the development of the German Agricul- 
tural Organization. From the outset, Rosenberg’s staff had shown disapproval 
of the starvation strategy advocated by the Four-year Plan Authority, but their 
views had little chance of being taken into account after the appointment of 
Koch as Reich Commissioner Ukraine. Koch committed the administrative 
machinery to meet war-economic objectives as its priority. Moreover, the 
agricultural organization directed by Backe had its main focus here. The state 
Zentrathandeisgesellschaft Ost (ZHO: Central Trade Company East) estab- 
lished a network of over 100 branches to procure, transport, and distribute the 
agricultural produce. This ensured that the food-policy guidelines could be 


™ See Beth. rickw. H.Geb. Mitte/Ia, instruction on harvest work, 15 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 
26-22 0/17. 

+? Events report USSR No. 73, 4 Sept. 1941, 12, BA R 58/216. 

** 213 Security Div./VIL, Report on situation and lessons learnt, 27 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/ 
204. 

™ See instruction sheet of 454 Security Div. on immediate tasks of local commandants’ offices 
during the occupation of Soviet territories, 20 Aug. 1941, printed in Deutsche Besarzungspolitik, 
No. 10, pp. 57 ff. 
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ruthlessly enforced in the civilian administration. Even in ideal circumstances, 
it would have been difficult to create an effective system to procure and 
distribute food to the towns, owing to personnel deficiencies in the German 
administrative apparatus, and to the lack of transport. Nevertheless, if the 
German side had possessed the will, the urban population could still have 
been fed adequately. Eftough food was available,‘ at least in the Ukraine. 
About a million tonnes of grain were required to supply the population in the 
Ukrainian cities. However, the agricultural population quickly recognized that 
the occupying power was offering neither material nor political incentives for 
the delivery of surpluses. The inevitable result was that the collective farms 
often produced only enough to satisfy their own needs. The few German 
agricultural leaders, usually completely unqualified, were incapable of control- 
ling and organizing agricultural production in the whole country outside 
individual points of concentration. 

Ultimately, even the area of operations was affected by the attempt of the 
economic authorities to maintain the starvation strategy. Any pragmatic ap- 
proach by the military quarters was therefore possible only within narrow 
limits. Nevertheless, some individual commanders did try to feed the civilian 
population under their control. Successes were most readily achieved by the 
implementation of emergency regulations. At the end of August 1941, for 
example, Army High Command responded to numerous requests by limiting 
an earlier decree from OKW, according to which members of former enemy 
States now working for the Wehrmacht were responsible for feeding them- 
selves. Army High Command stipulated instead that Russian workers in 
mobile services—railway personnel, farm-cart drivers, and road-building col- 
umns of the Organization Todt—were to be fed from German stocks on the 
basis of the lowest daily rations in the Wehrmacht.*5 Another emergency 
regulation was issued shortly afterwards, to cover those engaged in non- 
mobile work for agencies of the army or of the army entourage in the territory 
under civilian administration. This taid down that provisions from Wehrmacht 
stocks could be supplied in return for wage reductions, Though the rations 
provided were only about half the Wehrmacht rations, and were accompanied 
by a big wage deduction (of 6 roubles per daily ration, compared with 
the hourly wage for an unskilled male worker of 1 rouble), they were much 
higher than those received by prisoners of war. ‘These rations were also given 
to Jews, who, as a matter of principle, were to receive rations alone in place of 
wages.3% 

The Chief of the Economic Staff East in the area of operations, Lieutenant- 
General Schubert, went further. He supported a demand from the com- 
mander of Rear Army Area Centre that food should be provided for the whole 


“4 Reproduced in Special instructions for Supply District South No. 112, 2 Sept. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 3/Arb. No. 105. 

 Kdr. Vers. Bez. Siid/Qu., appendix to Special instructions to Supply District No. 121, 13 
Sept. 1941, ibid. 
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civilian population.” The commander had pointed out that a deliberate 
‘guerrilla war’ was being waged in his sector. The attitude of the population 
was crucial: the less able the Germans were ‘to pacify them by guaranteeing 
minimal nourishment’, the ‘more effectively they were influenced’ by the 
partisans. Schubert subsequently issued an order for the setting up of com- 
munity kitchens for the urban population. Accepting that the ‘complaints of 
our troops’ would continue to increase, he asked General Thomas to urge 
GGring to change the guidelines covering food supply. So far as one can tell, 

he was not supported by Thomas or Backe. 

On the contrary, Géring’s directives of 16 September 1941, in which Backe 
appears to have had an important part, signalled a determination to maintain 
the previous course of feeding only those Soviet citizens who were working for 
the Germans.3* According to Géring, because of the difficult food situation, 
larger towns were not to be occupied in future, but left to their own devices 
and starved out. Backe also obtained the support of Hitler for this course of 
action. After receiving information on the food supply of the Reich for the 
following winter, Hitler ordered that the capitulation of Leningrad and Mos- 
cow was not to be accepted, because the Germans could not justify feeding 
two Cities’ populations at the expense of Germany.” 

These political guidelines were unequivocal. Nevertheless, even in the ensu- 
ing period some commanders continued to urge that the civilian population be 
left enough food ‘for them to exist in makeshift fashion until the new har- 
vest’.#° If no food was available, native workers could not be found and put to 
work. At least in Army Group Centre, the need for manpower was so great 
that it could not be satisfied by the labour deployment offices of the economic 
inspectorate; Jewish skilled workers had ‘perforce’ to be used.2"' 

The contradictions in economic policy were made manifest after the occu- 
pation of the big industrial cities of the Donets region. From the point of view 
of food policy, there might appear some justification for the notion that the 
administration and exploitation of the occupied territories in the east would be 
made easier by increased chaos, and by the ‘increased flight of the population 
of the Soviet Russian cities to the interior of Russia’.3'* On the other hand, it 
was in the interests of the Economic Inspectorate South, and the troops 


x7 On the following see letter from Head of Economic Staff East to Gen. Thomas, 26 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA RW 31/11. 

x8 See Nagel’s report of 16 Sept. 1941, No. 003-EC, IMT xxxvi. 109. 

9 See WiStabOst/La, War Diary entries, 23 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42; on Hitler’s 
reaction see Jod}’s letter to Army High Command, 7 Oct. 1941, No. C-123, IMT xxxiv. 425-6, and 
directive from GenStdH/Op.Abt. to H.Gr. Mitte, 12 Oct. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1070. 

so See Kdt. ritckw. Armee-Geb. 584/Gr. [V Wi, Guidelines for the securing of Wehnmacht 
requirements of foodstuffs and agricultural products, and of supplies for civilian population, 28 
Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/295. 

3" See WiStabOst/FivIL No. 40813/41 g., half-monthly report, 20 Oct. 1941, 8, BA-MA RW 
31/13. 

33 AOK 17/Abt, Ja No. 0836/41 geh., telex of 21 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15, here 
adopting the formulation of the Fihrer decree of 7 Oct. 1941, No. C-123, IMT xxxiv, 326. 
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Operating in the Donets region, to recruit-as many workers as possible from 
those cities to reconstruct and operate the workshops, power-stations, railway 
lines, mines, and: industrial plants. It was this attitude which led the anxious 
field commandants’ offices to demand new directives for gaining the ‘good- 
will’ of the Ukrainians, which was now ale essential for the pacineanenia and 
security of the hinterland.33 

Rapidly emerging tensions between town and countryside aroused con- 
siderable interest on the part of the Germans. After all, the occupiers would be 
the obvious beneficiaries ‘if the various parts of the population were to hold 
each other mutually responsible for the hunger that is inevitable in the fu- 
ture’."* On the other hand, passive resistance at the very least might be 
encouraged if, ‘as reported by the representative of the Economic Inspectorate 
South, the delivery quotas are set five times as high for the collective farms as 
they were in Russian times’, and if food-supply probiems escalated. Sporadic 
initiatives from field commandants’ offices, such as encouragement of a drift 
from the towns to the countryside while continuing municipal welfare, were 
bound to be ineffective so long as the economic agencies removed all the 
foodstuffs they could lay hands on without any concern for those sectors of the 
population left unprovided for. 

Tensions increased with the onset of the muddy season, since Wehrmacht 
needs rose as supplies failed to arrive. The economic leadership, however, was 
not prepared to change course. In this situation, the army leadership at last 
began to support the efforts of local occupation authorities to achieve better 
treatment of the population. The commander-in-chief of the army, Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch, now demanded a new order of priorities in the use 
of agricultural produce in the occupied territory: the troops should be supplied 
first, then the native population, and only then should any surpluses be sent to 
the Reich.3'5 Backe rejected this request out of hand, on the grounds that if he 
accepted it, he would be unable to honour the meat coupon in the Reich 3" as 
Hitler and Goring had ordered. In the area of operations, the Economic Staff 
East, which had abandoned its push for independence and was seeking closer 
links with the command structure of the army, had reached a different con- 
clusion. It considered that anxiety over growing resistance from the Soviet 
population was justified. The Germans were too weak to prevent those groups 
of the population who had been condemned to starve from joining the parti- 
sans and obtaining food by force of arms. Inadequate nourishment of the 
civilian population also reduced the ‘enthusiasm for work’ of men who were 


a See 444, Sich.Div./Abt. VIMNo. 239/41, situation report for Commander of Rear Army Area 
South, 20 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/202. 

3 Thid. 4, also for the following. 

™S According to Riecke’s report in his discussion with Gen. Thomas on 16 Oct. 1941, KTB 
WiRtAmvStab 1941, 281-2, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

4 Discussion between Economic Inspector South and deparmmental head on 18 Oct, 194), 
_ KTB WiRkGAmp Stab 1941, 283-4, ibid., and WiStabOst/La, War Diary entries, 23 Oct. 1941, BA- 
MA RW 31/42. 
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urgently needed for German projects. All too often, workers simply failed to 
‘turn up because they were away bartering for food in the country. Increased 
emigration by the urban population also complicated the security problem, 
and made it more difficult to bring in big harvest yields. More food was being 
consumed by the population than the Germans had intended 37 

On 6 November 1941 a discussion was held between the commander of 
Rear Army Area South,’ Infantry General Erich Friderici, and the head of 
Economic: Inspectorate South, Lieutenant-General Hans Stieler von 
Heydekampf, in an attempt to reconcile these differing interests.7* The econ- 
omic leadership referred to a letter from GOC Army Group South, based on 
a suggestion by State Secretary Backe to the effect that the economic inspec- 
torate was authorized to take drastic measures even against army units in order 
to fulfil the delivery quota. Stocks would suffice to cover the needs of home- 
land and troops, and possibly of the working part of the Ukrainian population, 
but not for their families or those without work. 

In contrast, Friderici argued that the population must be guaranteed food 
‘to a certain degree’. ‘A person working for us, in industry or trade, must not 
be allowed to starve totally. This is not a humanitarian matter, but a purely 
practical measure in the German interest.’ This principle—that at least those 
people working for the Germans must be fed—was the lowest common 
denominator. It appeared that no more could be achieved. In any event, this 
seemed to be the conclusion drawn in a situation report written by the 
commander that same day. It stated: 


The ruthless exploitation of the country to feed the homeland, which is the task laid 
upon the economic agencies, may lead to extensive hunger revolts and looting raids on 
the countryside by those sectors of the Russian population who are excluded from any 
provision. In addition to the military supply installations, protection against the starv- 
ing urban proletariat will also have to be provided for those groups of urban workers 
who are working for us and are therefore still [sic] being fed, as well as for the rural 
population. The need for security forces will thereby be greatly increased>'" 


Hitler had already adjusted to this situation in July, and ordered the setting up 
of captured-tank units with the security divisions. Immediately upon the onset 
of winter, when the hunger crisis was reaching its peak, the first French 
armoured vehicles were allocated and the training of crews was begun.3” 

In his discussions of 7 and 8 November 1941 on the need for greater 
productivity in the German war economy, Géring emphasized that the food- 
supply guidelines must be maintained. The planned labour of large numbers 

7 See Economic Staff East, half-monthly report 16-31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14. 

“" KTB Bef. riickw. H-Geb. Stid 1941, 135 (6 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RH 22/3, partially repro- 
duced in Deutsche Besatzungspoliuik, No. 81, pp. 192 ff. 

9 Beth, riickw. H.Geb. Sid Abt. Ia/Ic 2270/41 g., letter co OKH/GenQu Abt. Kriegsverw., on 
assessment of the situation, 6 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/9. 

3 See letter from Chef OKW to Chef H Rast, 5 jJaly to4!, printed in Dewische 


Besatzungspolitik, No. 32, pp. 104-5, and Beth, rickw, H.Geb. Siid/Abe. Ia No. 2344/41 geh., 
order on the establishment of armoured corps, 8 Nov. 941, BA-MA RH 22/9. 
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of Soviet prisoners of war and civilian workers in Germany ought not to lead 
to a ‘serious breach’ of the food balance. He therefore ordered the ‘establish- 
ment of their own diet (cats, horses, etc.)’.27" Géring also made these remarks 
conceming food supplies for the Soviet population: 


1. Provision for the rural population will create no especial difficulties. 2. The urban 
population can only receive very meagre quantities of foodstuffs. For the big cities 
(Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev) nothing at ali can be done for the time being. The 
consequences of this are harsh, but unavoidable. 3. People working directly in the 
German interest are to be fed by direct distributions of food in the factories so that their 
ability to work is more or less sustained. 4. In the Ostland too, the food rations of the 
local population are to be set at a level well below the German, so that the greatest 
possible surpluses can also be obtained from there for the Reich.’* 


G6ring was well aware that the order to continue removing food to the 
Reich might bring about ‘the greatest mortality since the Thirty Years War’ in 
the occupied eastern territories. He remained determined to maintain the 
ruthless policy of exploitation at all costs. Despite this, some occupation 
authorities did continue their efforts to achieve an improvement in the food 
supply for the Soviet population. The attitude of the civilian administration in 
Estonia, which refused to deliver bread cereals to the army at the expense of 
the native population,’ was certainly an exception. The Economic Staff East 
applied itself to a ‘policy of small steps’ in these circumstances. It took 
advantage of the task of procuring food for the working section of the popu- 
lation in order to gain tighter control over the procurement and distribution of 
the foodstuffs available in the countryside as a whole. 

On 4 November 1941 ‘maximum rations had been laid down for the supply 
of the towns’ on condition that the needs of the Wehrmacht, the German 
authorities, and deliveries into the Reich were not affected. The nutritional 
value of these rations was approximately 1,200 calories for inhabitants who 
were doing ‘useful work’, roughly 850 calories for those who were not working 
for German projects, and approximately 420 calories for children under the 
age of 14 and Jews. These were starvation rations which gave the population 
virtually no chance of survival in the long term. Additional rations above the 
maximum were forbidden, supposedly because they would inflict ‘intolerable 
disadvantages for the feeding of the homeland’. Furthermore, the local econ- 


*' Ri: IV, draft minute on comments by Goring at the meeting on 7 Nov. 1941, regarding 
employment of Russian workers in the war economy, 11 Nov. 1941, 1206-PS, IMT xxvii. 67. 

23 Memorandum of a discussion with G6ring on economic policy and economic organization 
in the newly occupied eastern territories on 8 Nov. 1941, printed in Deutsche Besarzungspolitk, No. 
82, p. 199. : 

¥3 WiStabOst, Chef d.St., memorandum on the discussion with the Reich Marshal on 3 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA WiID, 1222. 

#4 See half-monthly report of WiStabOst, 16-30 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14. 

¥S Special instruction of Economic Staff East on the care of the civilian population in the 
occupied eastern territories, 4 Nov. 1941, reproduced in Green Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., Aug. 
1042, 196ff., BA-MA RW 31/131, 
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omic agencies were instructed to delay until any stocks the population had 
managed to hoard were exhausted. ‘ 

‘However, some efforts were made to introduce support measures which 
would improve the situation. The Economic Staff East made simple consumer 
goods available in order to offer the peasants an incentive to deliver sur- 
pluses.#* The threshing drive was also designed to increase the procurement 
of foodstuffs. In addition, the economic agencies suggested that women 
should be regarded as particularly appropriate for work in the Reich, because 
they were least likely to be found work, and provided with food, in the east.3*7 
Special attention was paid to preventing a black market and flight from the 
towns.3® The aim was ‘to bind the workless urban population to the city, with 
the most productive possible exploitation of their work potential’, in order to 
prevent the uncontrolled influx of foodstuffs from the land. To this end, 
orders were given for demolition and clearance work, the collection of ma- 
terial, road-building, and snow-clearing, all on condition that ‘appropriate’ 
provision could be supplied. The Economic Staff East hoped that this 
would achieve ‘the regulation of food supplies in line with German interests’, 
as well as ‘relieving the countryside of unsafe elements from the politically 
more contaminated urban population’. Other measures were adopted along- 
side these work-creation projects: the larger towns were repeatedly sealed off, 
illegal imports of food were seized, and unauthorized markets were broken up 
by force.29 Of course, such efforts to achieve a ‘fair’ distribution of available 
foodstuffs were extremely limited in scope. It should always be remembered 
that the ‘maximum rations’ were appallingly low, and that priority continued 
to be given to providing supplies for the Wehrmacht and the Reich. 

The reaction of the military authorities remained inconsistent and inde- 
cisive. It fluctuated between resignation and a vain attempt at least to contain 
the starvation catastrophe which appeared to be inevitable. For example, in 
Orsha on 13 November 1941 the quartermaster-general reported that the food- 
supply question was ‘catastrophic’ for the civilian population, and that the 
army was virtually powerless to improve the situation.3® At a ministry of food 
briefing on 20 November 1941 the commander-in-chief of the army again 
called for adequate rations to be given to the Russian civilian population.3! 

In the area of operations itself, reactions varied. The commander of Supply 
District South criticized the chaotic organization of economic matters, and 
demanded a ‘modest but adequate supply of food’ for Russian civilians? On 
the other hand, some military quarters demanded the elimination of ‘superflu- 


mS See WiStabOst, Chefgr. W, No. 38868/41, instruction of 15 Nov. 1941, BA R 7/1142. 

37 Sec half-monthly report of Economic Staff East, 8 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/14. 

¥* For the following see WiStabOst, Gruppe Arbeit No. A 102/41 g. on prevention of emigra- 
tion of unemployed urban population to the countryside, 20 Nov. 1941, RW 31/12, 

»9 As n. 327. ‘ 

»° Quoted in Streit, Keine Karneraden, 157. 

3 Halder, Diaries, 1307 (20 Nov. 1941). 

” Kdr. Vers.Bez. Std/lv Wi, economic situation report of 7 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/Arb. 
No. Irn, , 
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ous mouths’ in the towns, especially inhabitants who were regarded as politi- 
cally unreliable or racially inferior.333 Some army commanders appealed to 
their soldiers to see the war as a racial and ideological war of extermination. 
‘Sympathy and softness towards the population’ were therefore completely 
misplacd. ‘The struggle against emerging difficulties of food supply is to be left 
to the self-administration of the enemy population.’3* From the repeated 
prohibitions that had to be issued, it appears that ordinary soldiers often 
showed more humanity than their superiors, and fed Russians from their own 
field kitchens ‘contrary to regulations’.25 In any case, the quartermaster- 
general reported to Halder that German soldiers were often ‘very considerate’ 
towards the population.»* Propaganda was therefore aimed at persuading the 
soldiers to remain ‘hard in the face of starving women and children’. The 
German sojdier would 


be inclined to give some of his rations to the population. But he must say to himself: 
Every gram of bread or other food that I give to the population in the occupied 
territories out of the goodness of my heart, I am taking away from the German people 
and therefore from my family,”337 


The Army High Command either could not or would not agree to more than 
a further, slight relaxation of the rations regulations for Russian workers in the 
service of the Wehrmacht.33* ; 
Ultimately, only marginal adjustments were made to the German starvation 
policy in the occupied eastern territories. The anticipated consequences were 
not long delayed. In the main Ukrainian cities of Kiev, Kharkov, 
Dnepropetrovsk, Zaporozhye, Poltava, and Taganrog the supply situation 
soon became critical.3? As the local authorities were able to distribute only 
whatever small stocks were available, widely varying food quotas became the 
norm. In the newly occupied towns of the southern Ukraine, where the local 
people were still unaware of the real food situation, the military administration 
used propaganda in an attempt to keep them unsuspecting for as long as 
possible. In the long run, however, the food crisis in this region inevitably 


333 339, Inf.Div./la No. 1466/41 of 5 Nov. 1941; see sect. I].vi.1 at n. 92 (Forster). 

4 AOK 17/la No. 0973/41 geh., conduct of German soldiers in the eastern territories, 17 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15. See also Streit, Keine Kameraden, 161-2, and sect. I1-vi.i at 
n. Ho (Férster). 

8 See Kdr. Vers. Bez. Siid/Qu., Instructions for Supply District No. 162, 10 Nov. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 3/Atb. No. 105. For the sector covered by Third Armd. Army, it was still being noted in 
spring 1942: ‘Although no provisions may be handed over to the civilian population, for the most 
part the civilian population is being fed by the Wehrmacht’ (KTB Pz.AOK 3/0.Qu., 11 May 1942, 
176-7, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 612). 

6 Halder, Diaries, 1317 (27 Nov. 1941). 

37 Appendix to OKH/GenStdH/HWes Abt. No. 221/to.41 geh., BA-MA RW 4/v. 253. For the 
context see Streit, Keine Kameraden, 162. 

38 OKH/GenStdH/GenQulVa No. 43171/4t, instruction regarding feeding of Russian 
manual and office workers, 25 Nov. 1g41, reproduced in Green Folder, part ii, 2nd edn., 198 ff., 
BA-MA RW 31/138. 

79 See Befh. ritckw. H.Geb. Sid/Abt. VH, activity report of 30 Nov. 1941, 3, BA-MA RH 22/ 
203. 
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became acute, as everywhere elise. Caught between the strict guidelines from 
Berlin:and the growing pressure of problems on the spot, the occupation 
authorities searched in vain for a panacea. Their differing reactions, and the 
consequences, can be examined in the case of three cities which, according to 
express instructions, were to be starved out. 

In line with orders from Hitler and Géring, Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, 
was to receive the same treatment as Leningrad and Moscow by being cut 
off from all food supplies and starved out. Nevertheless, the military adminis- 
tration had initially tried to regulate the supply of food to the urban civilian 
population. Following Géring’s directive of 16 September, the Economic 
Inspectorate South forbade any further importing of food into the city, but 
the field commandant’s office continued to encourage at least the delivery 
of vegetables by the rural population.#° When most of the military agencies 
had withdrawn from the city following the great fire, and had been replaced by 
the undermanned organs of the civilian administration, the 400,000 inhabi- 
tants of Kiev—about half the pre-war level—were left virtually to fend for 
themselves. In the middle of November 1941 conditions in the city were 
described by the Armaments Inspector Ukraine, Lieutenant-General Hans 
Leykauf:*' not even the 25,000 workers on German projects could be fed 
adequately; the inhabitants were roaming the countryside in never-ending 
columns to barter for food, while the peasants travelled to the city with farm 
wagons to fetch the furniture they had been offered in return. Fourteen days 
later Leykauf wrote a vigorous letter to General Thomas demanding immedi- 


ate measures to relieve the starvation, which he blamed on the thinking of the 
Wehrmacht: 


‘Skimming off the agricultural surpluses from the Ukraine for the food purposes [of the 
Reich] is . . . conceivable only if internal Ukrainian trade is suppressed to a minimum. 
Attempts are made to achieve this (1) by the elimination of superfluous mouths (Jews, 
population of the big Ukrainian cities which, like Kiev, receive no allocation of 
foodstuffs whatsoever); (2) by the most extreme reduction of the rations made available 
to the Ukrainians in the remaining towns; (3) by the reduction of the consumption of 
the peasant population. 


However, the Germans must recognize that in the Ukraine ‘in the last analysis, 
only the Ukrainians can produce objects of economic value through their 
work. If we shoot the Jews, let the prisoners of war die, allow much of the big 
city population to starve to death, we cannot answer the question: Who will 
then produce economtic assets here?’ 

After the fortunes of war changed, this question became more urgent. The 
vast distance of the front from the supply facilities back home, along with 


4° 464, Sich. Div./Abt. VII, memorandum on the visit to field commandant’s office 19§ in Kiev 
on I Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-454/28. 

™' Rin Ukraine, Z/A Id, No. 285/41 geh., situation report 16 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 41/9. 

Letter from armaments inspector, 2 Dec. 1941, No. 3257-PS, IMT xxii. 74-5. 
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the difficult transport situation, strengthened the argument for building up the 
Ukraine as a supply-base for the fighting troops. In the search for unused 
industrial capacity, the attention of the Wehrmacht was inevitably drawn to 
big cities such as Kiev, where the basis already existed for the establishment of 
repair workshops and factories for accommodation needs and the require- 
ments of the troops. This interest went hand in hand with efforts by the 
civilian administration to increase the economic benefits derived from the 
country by reviving the industrial economy.43 Keeping the ‘population 
alive and fit for work therefore came to be regarded as more important than 
before. : 

In December 1941 the starvation of Kiev was eased for the first time by the 
allocation of 200g. of bread per person per week, with an additional 600g. of 
bread for those at work. However, other vital foodstuffs such as fat, meat, etc. 
were not distributed; this resulted in a rapid increase in the number of people 
swollen with hunger.34 Though the Wehrmacht was increasingly interested in 
the exploitation of the Ukraine for armaments purposes, its attitude thus had 
no lasting influence on the distribution of foodstuffs controlled by Backe. 
The approach taken by German heavy industry may also have helped to 
prevent a change in the course of German food-supply policy. After detailed 
enquiries into available industrial production capacities in the Ukraine, rep- 
resentatives of industry advocated the ‘cannibalization’ of the installations and 
their relocation to Germany.*¥5 The massive need for Soviet manpower in the 
German economy also suggested that rnoving people who were fit for work to 
Germany might be of greater benefit than leaving them in the occupied 
territory, where they could hardly be adequately fed and put to work under 
existing conditions. 

This hesitation on the part of the German occupation regime left a large part 
of the population of Kiev to starve in the winter of 1942.4 The shortage of 
food became so acute that there were not even enough rations for the 3,500 
workers at the city’s power-stations. Though the German authorities did not 
prevent a drift to the countryside, this often removed the most useful workers 
from the factories. The Armaments Inspector Ukraine reported on 11 March 
1942: ‘For many, work is almost a disadvantage, since those who work cannot 
concern themselves with obtaining food.’37 The problem was exacerbated by 
the attempts of the civikan administration to prevent black-marketeering, on 
the grounds that it encouraged crime. This achieved the opposite effect to the 
one they had sought: the fixing of low market prices actually resulted in 
such food as had been freely on sale—and this was already in short supply— 


w See Riln Ukraine, Z/A id, No. 113/42 geh., situation report 13 Feb. 1942, RW 3o/to04. 

“4 Report of the mayor of Kiev, Dec. 1941, quoted in Sinieyna and Tomin, ‘Proval agrarnoj 
politiki’, 40. 

M5 On this subject see Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’, 110—-tt. 

M As n. 343. 


“I Ruin Ukraine, Z. A. Id, No. 207/42 geh., simiation report 11 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RW 30/104. 
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disappearing from the. market altogether.*#* Stocks near to the city could not 
be: used because of transport problems. The bitter cold and heavy snowfalls 
made things worse. Even the increase in the official allocation to 400g. of 
black bread per person per week, and the distribution of small amounts of 
barley, grits, flour, and pecasionally: a little meat, did not significantly ease 
the hardship.» - 

' These attempts to provide emergency supplies for the urban population, 
but without challenging the priorities of German food-supply policy, could do 
very little to prevent starvation. A greater catastrophe, of the kind: which the 
Germans had been prepared to see, was avoided largely by the efforts of the 
people of Kiev themselves. The fact that the city had a civilian administration 
made litde difference. In fact, a second example demonstrates that the urban 
population fared no better under military administration. 

‘Kharkov, the industrial metropolis of the Donets region, was conquered 
only in late autumn, and remained under military administration as a front- 
line city in the winter of 1941-42. The Red Army had succeeded in evacuating 
almost all food supplies; the remaining population—about half of the original 
600,000 inhabitants—had no further chance of obtaining foodstuffs. Under 
these circumstances, the survival not only of the population, but also of Sixth 
Army, which was deployed in the city, was threatened during the coming 
winter. The troops endeavoured to exploit the hinterland to find food for 
themselves, proceeding with some caution in order to prevent the area from 
being ‘eaten bare’ prematurely. 

By the beginning of Decernber 1941 food in the city was already so scarce 
that people were starving to death every day.3s' As there was not enough 
transport to bring sufficient food into the city, and stocks in the nearby areas 
had been exhausted, the military authorities advocated a partial evacuation of 
the population.45* However, the local economic command feared that the 
inhabitants might consume more food out in the country than the quotas 
allowed them by the Germans. Instead, it proposed that a delivery quota be 
imposed on the surrounding villages in order to feed the city, thus keeping 
consumption under control.3 Hitler made a persona! intervention in the 
argument, to forbid evacuation into the hinterland. Keitel’s compromise sug- 
gestion—that the population should be deported across the front into Soviet- 
held territory—was dismissed as impracticable by the GOC Sixth Army 


MS See events report USSR No. 187, 30 Mar. 1942, 12-13, BA R58/221. 

4° Events report USSR No. 191, 10 Apr. 1942, 30, ibid. 

3% See Gen.Kdo. LI. AK Qu/IVa, Order regarding securing of food for winter 1941-2, 19 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA LI. AK, 15290/30. 

3 See activity report of Abt. VII/Beth. riickw. H.Geb. Siid, 15 Dec. 1041, 2, BA-MA RH 22/ 
203. 
33 WiStabOsv/ FIL No. 41330/41 g., half-monthly report 18 Dec. 1941, 23, BA-MA RW 41/41. 
See also sect. ID..1(g) at n. 712 (Kink). 

33 Report of Economic Command Kharkov, 10 Dec. 1941, printed in Deutiche 
Besatzungspolitik, No. 83, pp. 204-5. 
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because the inhabitants refused to go voluntarily and the ag could not be 
expected to drive them out by force. _ 

The conflict was quickly resolved by the decision that Sixth Rese was not 
to be responsible for a forced evacuation: However, in January 1942, with a 
third of the inhabitants suffering from malnutrition, the city commandant 
decided to encourage peopte to leave. Following investigation by the security 
police, passes were handed out to individuals to allow them access to the 
hinterland.44 Yet these people did not stay on the land for long, preferring to 
use the opportunity to barter for food and then return to the city. This black 
market was subsequently hampered by the appalling weather, and the food 
shortage reached catastrophic proportions in the spring of 1942. The Germans 
were now feeding only the workers employed by the Wehrmacht. The city 
commandant also ordered that units should make full use of their kitchen 
waste by distributing it to the starving population .355 

The number of civilians who starved to death as a result of Guus food 
policy in the winter of 1941-2 cannot be assessed with any certainty. However, 
the greatest number of deaths undoubtedly occurred during the siege of 
Leningrad. Though the Wehrmacht lacked the strength to close the ring, so 
that limited food supplies could still be brought in and partial evacuations 
carried out, the death toll from starvation probably reached several hundred 
thousand during the 900-day siege. Admittedly, these people were only in- 
direct victims of the German starvation strategy, because they were on the 
other side of the German lines, but the connection is absolutely undeniable. In 
fact, the case of Leningrad sheds a particularly revealing light on the nature of 
the German starvation strategy. Owing to the successful defence of the city, 
German deliberations remained purely theoretical; the underlying approach of 
the various authorities towards the civilian population can therefore be seen 
with particular clarity, unaffected by practical considerations. 

After the experiences at Kiev, Hitler and the Wehrmacht leadership re- 
solved to avoid battles for big cities whenever possible and not to occupy them 
permanently in future. Siege and starvation became the means by which 
military victory was to be achieved. In the case of Leningrad, however, the 
decision about the fate of the city had already been taken before the great fire 
in Kiev on 24 September 1941. Hitler had spoken to this effect at the beginning 
of July, and on 16 September, after Backe’s report, Géring confirmed that the 
conquest and occupation of big cities were undesirable for ‘economic reasons’. 
In the minutes of the discussions in the Wehrmacht operations staff of 21 
September, a single reason is given for the decision not to occupy the city: 
“because then we would be responsible for the food supply.’** This argument 


4 See events report USSR No. 156, 16 Jan. 1942, 44, BA R 58/220. 

“s Events report USSR No. 191, 10 Apr. 1942, 30-1, BA R 58/221. 

6 Landesverteidigung No. 021 19/41 g.Kdos. (I Op), memorandum Leningrad, 21 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. See sect. I].vi.4 at n. 245; also sect. H.nt(c} at nn. 247 ff. (Klink) for a 
different interpretation of the facts, and sect. [L.mr.2(d) at n. 1§5 (Ueberschar). 
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was to be. repeated in all statements tubscavenny agcpted by military com- 
mand authorities. 

' The issue of food supply clearly also played a major role in later decisions 
taken by Hitler, and during the deliberations of the military concerning the 
fate of the city. This fact is important, because the capitulation of Leningrad 
was thought to be imminent. The idea of starving the city out had therefore 
lost its military utility and became merely an instrument of food policy. 
Political and ideological aspects. were also involved: the city was regarded as 
the ‘breeding-ground’ of Bolshevism, and its depopulation and destruction 
were regarded as worthwhile objectives by the National Socialists. The mili- 
tary commands were determined to maintain the encirclement even if the city 
capitulated, to leave the population to fend for itself, to open fire on starving 
women and children if they tried to cross the German lines, and to leave open 
a corridor for evacuation to the east if necessary. This approach meant nothing 
less than the certain extinction of millions of human beings, in whose existence 
the occupying power had no political, ideological, or economic interest. The 
military commands produced scrupulously matter-of-fact reports on the prac- 
tical possibilities open to the military authorities, revealing that they were fully 
aware of the consequences. The military made no attempt to examine in detail 
the assertion that Germany could take no responsibility for feeding the city at 
the expense of the Reich, even though vast quantities of food were being 
stored in the occupied territory for export to the Reich at a later date. During 
this period, the commanders expressed concern only for the morale of their 
troops. These facts in themselves cast significant light on the nature of the war 
being waged by Germany. 

Despite original intentions, Army Group North did not manage to ignore 
the fate of the civilian population altogether, The long siege of Leningrad 
made it necessary to push large numbers of people from the area near the front 
into the hinterland, although this made it more difficult for the troops to live 
off the land.37 In the winter of 1942 the remaining civilians close to the front 
at Leningrad were facing catastrophic conditions. Even those Russians who 
had been employed and fed by German units faced the threat of death by 
starvation in March, when several divisions were disbanded and their Russian 
auxiliaries left behind without work and practically without food. According to 
a report from Special Duty Squad A of the security police, in the pericd of 
three or four weeks before the new formations took on Russian workers ‘a 
large section must try to evacuate or die’ 3° 

The suffering of the population was so great that people could not be 
prevented even by threats of the most Draconian punishment from roaming 
near the front lines in search of food. To alleviate the worst suffering, the 


47 See minutes of discussion with the liaison officers of OKW War Economy and Armatnents 
Department with the armies -in the east on 29 and 30 Dec. roqt, quoted in Detssche 
Besatzungspolink, No. 84, P. 205. 

38 Events report USSR No. 190, 8 Apr. 1942, 6-7, BA R 58/221. 
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Wehrmacht agencies began to make more food and rations available to the 
civilian population. Nevertheless, the security police were mystified that ‘mor- 
tality from starvation [was]-not even higher’. Their only explanation was to 
suggest ‘that the population is getting food by begging from Wehrmacht units; 
some have also preserved... stocks in especially well constructed hiding- 
places, [and the populatidn also} appears to be accustomed to tolerating 
periods of hunger and surviving on inferior substitutes in a way undreamt of 
in German conditions’.359 Even horses that had died and been buried the 
previous summer were being dug up and eaten. Uncounted thousands still 
died of starvation, and were piled up ready for burial when the thaw came. 
Special Duty Squad A reported: ‘In Pushkin, for example, a squad was put 
together of members of the citizens’ militia to search through the houses for 
bodies. About 400 bodies which had not been interred were found.’ 

Such reports inevitably give a more realistic picture of events than is pro- 
vided in the positive account given by the Economic Staff East on 22 June 
1942. This noted: 


The experiences of the last winter have shown that the native population has an 
astonishing capacity to adjust. Despite all pessimistic predictions, it has proved possi- 
ble to bring them through the winter without recognizable damage to health and with 
a minimum ration of food and heating material. But it has also been clear that without 
such a minimum ration, usually some form or other of feeding at REN the population 
simply does not come to work,’ 


In the past winter almost every every urban household had possessed some 
reserves and objects which it could use to barter for food from the rural 
population. In future, the ‘extent to which economic life in the occupied 
eastern territories can be maintained’ would depend entirely on distributions 
to the inhabitants. 

Fewer Soviet citizens starved to death during the first year of the German-— 
soviet war than the millions which had been expected, consciously accepted, 
and even encouraged by the German leadership. It would certainly be mis- 
leading to attribute this to the assistance offered by the local occupation 
authorities, which began hesitantly and increased during the winter of 1942. 
First and foremost, it was the successes of the Red Army that forced the 
German occupation authorities to show more concern for the civilian popu- 
lation, and increased the need for native auxiliary workers. The GOC Ninth 
Army recognized this fact at the beginning of December: ‘If the Russian 
campaign had been a lightning war, we would not have needed to take the 
civilian population into account. But no end can be seen... Under these 
circumstances it is unreasonable to follow a course which makes the civilian 


aso Wid. 7. 

One year of the Russian campaign: Achievements of the war-economy formations of OK W/ 
WiAmt. in the raw-material sector, compiled by OKW/WiAmt/Ro I Ost, 22 June 1942, 13, BA- 
MA Wi/ID. 1185. 
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population 100 per cent our enemy.’ The dependence of German food 
policy on considerations of power politics was revealed most clearly in the 
treatment of those Soviet citizens who were most vulnerable to German 
despotism: the prisoners of war. 


(c): Mass Deaths among Soviet Prisoners of War 


Though measures to enforce the starvation policy against the civilian popula- 
tion created a serious security problem, this was not true of the prisoners of 
war. Approximately 600,000 of them were to fall victim to the deliberate 
extermination measures of the $$ during the war. Another 700,000 were set 
to work as forced labourers by the Wehrmacht by the autumn of 1941,38 and 
therefore had to be given at least some food. These men comprised the last 
and weakest link in the German food-chain, since even fewer rations were 
allocated to them than to Soviet civilian workers. On 6 August 1941 the 
feeding of the prisoners of war was made subject to uniform regulations in the 
entire military area for the first time.3“* On the grounds that Germany was 
under no obligation to feed the captured Soviet soldiers according to inter- 
national law, a level of rations was fixed which—even had it been achieved in 
practice—would inevitably have led to malnutrition. The regulations were 
therefore unlikely to make any significant improvement to the catastrophic 
conditions in the camps. 

At the beginning of September, when the Reich Labour Service units were 
withdrawn from the rear supply installations and deployed by the Wehrmacht 
as replacement manpower, there was a'slight increase in the need for prisoners 
who were fit for work. In Supply District North, for example, six prisoners’ 
battalions had to be established for skilled craft and loading work at the 
bases.**5 For the operation to run smoothly, it was essential to select capable, 
healthy prisoners of war, and to provide medical attention, clothing, and 
adequate food from army stocks.3® This was only the first step: in the absence 
of German security forces, six ‘escort companies’ of Latvians and Lithuanians 
were set up to guard the prisoners of war; these too had to be fed by the 


3 Ninth Army Command to Army Group Centre, Proposal for immediate measures for the 
purpose of achieving positive co-operation from the Russian civilian population, 1 Dec. 1941, 
quoted in Dallin, German Rule, 331-2. 

a This figure takes in the period until 1944, with the majority undoubtedly being killed in the 
second half of 1941; see Streit, Keine Kameraden, 105. 

4 See WiRGAmYRi# IV f 2, memorandum on power rationing, 13 Nov. 1941, BA-MA Wi/ID. 
112. 

4 See Streit, Ketne Kameraden, 141-2. 

%3 OKH/GenQu/Vers.Bez. Nord/Abt. HV, No. 210/41, Urgent letter to officer in charge of 
PoW camps attached te Commander of Rear Army Area North, 5 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/v. 
139, 

3 See Vers.Bez. Nord/H. Vers, 229/41, report to Army High command/quartermaster-general 
on establishment of PoW tabour battalions, 12 Sept. 1941, ibid.; paraliel to this see special 
instruction No. 113 for Supply District South, 5 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/Arb. No, 105, ordering 
the provision of a hot midday meal for prisoners engaged in heavy work all day. 
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Wehrmacht.2” In addition, from the autumn of 1941 increasing numbers of 
prisoners of war were released for use as ‘volunteers’ in anti-partisan opera- 
tions and to reinforce the German security forces. They had to be fed as well 
as armed. 

These men were the minority. Most of the prisoners of war, over three 
million men, were given no chance of survival. ‘The steep rise in mortality, 
which reached approximately 1.4 million by December 1941, cannot be at- 
tributed to the conditions created by the war alone; the process began in the 
camps on Reich territory, and reached its peak in the area of operations only 
at the end of the year. The real cause of the deaths lay in the determination of 
the economic leadership to provide the least possible amount of foodstuffs 
both to the prisoners of war and to the Soviet urban population. 

It was this objective which led the Economic Staff East to argue cepicaiealy 
that an increased use of Soviet prisoners of war as workers was unacceptable 
because of the food requirement.** Even the prisoners already being used in 
the rear army area could not be fed adequately, so that ‘many would not 
survive this winter’. Géring confirmed the principles of German food policy 
once again on 16 September 1941. Thereafter, there was little chance that the 
efforts of some commanders on the eastern front to improve conditions in the 
camps, and to increase or at least honour daily ration levels, would lead to 
a general change of policy. In no case were these fally supported by the 
military leadership. 

Instead, the military leadership launched an unrestrained propaganda of 
hate, opposing humane treatment of the Soviet prisoners of war and ‘false’ 
sympathy with the starving.3” It was in this spirit that the quartermaster- 
general also accepted the proposal of the Economic Staff East??' for a drastic 
reduction in prisoners’ rations. He instructed unit commanders to remember 
‘that every item of food that is granted to the prisoners either incorrectly or in 
excess must: be taken from relatives at home or from German soldiers’. This 
order of 21 October 1941 can be explained by the assumptions of the previous 
spring, which remained largely intact. “The decision was marked by the 
continued belief that many, at least, of the prisoners were expendable, and that 
deliberate efforts to sustain life were necessary only for those prisoners who 
could be of direct economic use to the German Reich.’3” The quartermaster- 


37 Vers, Bez. Nord/la, No. 228/41, letter to Army High Command/quartermaster-general on 
escort companies, 26 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 3/v. 139. On the following see sect. IL.vi.4(c) at n. 143 
(Forster). 

8 See WiStabOst Fil Id No. 4o609/41 g., half-monthly report of 29 Sept. 1941, 6, BA-MA RW 
41a. 

3% See eg. AOK 16/0.Qu. (Qu. 2) IVb, instruction to Commandant of Army Rear Are2z 
(Armecgebiet) 584, 19 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/295. 

a” Order of FM von Reichenau, to Oct. 1941, No. D-q11, [MT xxxv. 85. See also sect. H.vi.1 
at nn. 21off. (Férster). 

a See WiStabOsChefer. La/Lalll/qi1, proposal of g Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/12: Streit, 
Keine Kameraden, 142. 

32 Sereit, Ketne Kameraden, 144. 
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general had allowed himself to be persuaded by the food-supply agencies that 
the food situation was ‘dreadful’, and that no adequate harvest—sufficient to 
satisfy the needs of the occupied eastern territories as well as cover the deficit 
faced by the Reich—could be expected until 1943.37 From this point of view, 
a selective starvation policy appeared to be unavoidable. 

‘However, Wagner’s decision of 21 October 1941 appears in another light 
when set against the fact that the armaments economy had begun to achieve 
some success in its efforts to exploit the potential Russian labour force. In his 
function as chairman of the Reich Coal Association, Géring’s industry man- 
ager, Pleiger, had been urging since the end of June 1941 that Soviet prisoners 
of war should be made available to him to cushion falling productivity in the 
German coal-mining industry. After gaining the support of the War 
Economy and Armaments Office and the Reich Labour Ministry, Géring 
agreed to present the problem to Hitler. On 21 October Hitler decided that 
Pleiger should be allowed to recruit 10,000 Ukrainian miners to work in the 
Reich.375 

The inflexible attitude of the German leadership had thus been changed for 
the first time. The decision also revived discussion about the exploitation of 
the Soviet prisoners of war, since the shortfall of workers in the German war 
economy was now almost two million. Besides, when operations came to a halt 
during the muddy season, all hope that the war could be concluded before the 
end of the year, and manpower thereby released to increase armaments 
production, was lost. According to a report from General Thomas, ‘the 
commanding generals now approached the Fuhrer . . . because of the situation 
of the Russian prisoners of war, owing to unfavourable repercussions on the 
mood of the troops. Fiihrer has now given directive that the 3 mill. Russians 
are to be set to work in the economy and properly fed.’ The relevant Fiihrer 
decree of 31 October 1941 was officially justified on the grounds that the 
manpower shortage was becoming ‘an ever more threatening impediment to 
the future German war and armaments economy’. It was decided 


that the labour of the Russian prisoners of war is also to be extensively utilized by 
making them work for the requirements of the war economy on a large scale. Precon- 
dition for their efficiency is an appropriate nutrition. Alongside this are envisaged very 
low pay for the most mcdest provision of some small luxuries of daily life, and bonuses 
should the occasion arise.*”7 


However, State Secretary Backe felt unable to accept responsibility for 
feeding an extra three million recipients of rations in the Reich.3” Hitler, on 
the other hand, refused to countenance 2 reduction in rations for the German 


3% See Wagner, Generalquartiermetster, 209 (21 Oct. 1941), and WiStabOst/La, War Diary 
entries, 24 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/42. 

™ On this see Streit, Keine Kameraden, 202 ff. 

“5 Report by Chef Rii to departmental head, 22 Oct. 1941, KTB WiRtiAmrStab 1941, 289, 
‘BA-MA RW 19/165. ; 

3% Report by Chef Ri to departmental head, 3: Oct. 1941, ibid. 310. 

37 Quoted from Streit, Ketne Kameraden. 204. 

y® See KTB WiRiiAmvStab 1941, 310 (31 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/165. 
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population. This conflict remained unresolved even as the collapse of the 
transport system, and widespread epidemics among the prisoners, prevented 
them being evacuated into the Reich. Mass mortality tock its course, the more 
so as the Army High Command after nearly four weeks ordered no more than 
a paltry increase in rations (about § per cent more calories).3 Once the 
harvest surpluses and the herds of cattle in the occupied eastern territories had 
been consumed or taken to depots, there was not enough food left for the 
urban population or the prisoners of war. 

The military leadership was perfectly well aware of the consequences. At the 
discussions in Orsha on 13 November 1941 the quartermaster-general claimed 
that he was helpless, and explained that prisoners of war who were not 
working would simply have ‘to starve to death’ 3” ‘In individual cases, working 
prisoners of war could also be fed from army stocks. In view of the general 
food situation, however, even that cannot be ordered on a universal basis.” Yet 
not all military commanders were prepared to stand idly by while thousands 
starved. On 16 November, for example, the commander of Rear Army Area 
Centre ordered immediate action to organize the inhabitants of nearby villages 
to feed and clothe the prisonets in his sector.3" To this. end, a prisoners’ 
spokesman was to be chosen in each camp in order to appeal to the local 
leaders for their charity. The aim was to organize a constant flow of horse- 
drawn vehicles from the villages to the prisoner-of-war camps. 

As. Jong as State Secretary Backe refused to provide food at the expense 
of the homeland and the troops,” there was little prospect that such stopgap 
measures would prevent catastrophe. At the end of November, after a dis- 
cussion with the chiefs of staff of the army in the east, the quartermaster- 
general tried to accommodate the wishes of the troops. He moved to cancel 
the reduction of rations that had been introduced four weeks previously, 
and ordered daily rations—even for non-working prisoners?3—which were 
higher than those of August. Suppfements were also to be given to make the 
prisoners fit for work. The food for this purpose was to be obtained fom the 
land. 

This order not only came too late, but was also inadequate. Nay camps 
were simply unable to obtain sufficient food from the surrounding land. Even 
in agricultural surplus regions of the Ukraine, attempts to provide food for the 
prisoners were fraught with problems. On 27 November 1941 the Economic 
Staff East reported: 


On all the roads along which prisoners of war are taken, one sees leaves and discarded 
turnip-stalks being snatched from the fields in desperate hunger and devoured. These 


19 See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 138. 
a Quoted ibid. 157. 


” Beth. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte/Qu., special instructions for supplies No. 71, 16 Nov. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 26-221/18. 


3% See memorandum on a discussion in the Reich ministry for food, 24 Nov. 1941, No. 177- 
USSR, IMT xxxix. 446 ff. 
%3 Telex ORH/GenQu Az. 960, 26 Noy. 1941 (copy), BA-MA RH 23/295. 
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columns of prisoners make a pitiable impression on the native population. In the 
villages, the inhabitants gather to throw turnips, potatoes, and slices of melon to the 
column. In the fields, the women near these prisoner transports throw turnips into their 
path, and these are hastily gathered up by the prisoners. The sight of these debilitated 
prisoners, with hunger staring from their eyes, must surely damage the feeling of the 
population towards the Germans.** 


» In central Russia it was not even possible to provide adequate quantities of 
grits and buckwheat. Worst fed of all, it seems, were the camps in the harsh 
countryside of northern Russia. For example, at the end of November the 
commandant of rear Armeegebiet 584 on Lake Ilmen in the sector of Sixteenth 
Army reported that there was hardly any food for the prisoners of war because 
of the great poverty of the country. Adequate nourishment was possible only 
by making distributions from the supply~depots at the front. In any case, the 
daily rations ordered by the Army High Command were not sufficient to save 
the prisoners of war, the majority of whom were already near starvation when 
they entered the camps. The prisoners, most of whom came from the territory 
occupied by the German troops, therefore asked to be released or to be put to 
work in the Reich. The commandant of the SS-administered camp at 
Novgorod-Savaskiy, despite adequate food, classified almost half of the pris- 
onerts who were not put to work as ‘candidates for death’. Of the 2,800 men 
in the camp, between 50 and 60 were dying each day. In his monthly report for 
December 1941 the commandant of Prisoner of War District C in Rear Army 
Area North noted that there was no chance of finding enough food. As a result 
of the consequent high mortality rate, the number of prisoners able to work 
had already declined so much that it was impossible to meet even the most 
urgent demands for workers in the rear army area, He complained that though 
daily rations had been increased on paper, they were hardly ever available for 
distribution in full.>*7 

In his report for General Thomas on 2 December 1941 the Armaments 
Inspector Ukraine also noted the economic absurdity of allowing hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners of war to starve to death in the coming winter, when 
they ‘could profitably have been used for the economy in the Ukraine’ .** Such 
warnings did not affect the appalling death rate of the Soviet prisoners of war, 
which continued until the spring of 1942. Of 3,350,000 prisoners taken in 1941, 
almost 60 per cent had died by 1 February 1942, including over 600,000 since 
the beginning of December 1941. Mortality was especially high in the Reich 


& WiStabOsy/FivIL No. 41159/41! g., half-monthly report 27 Nov. 1941, 22, BA-MA RW 31/14. 

45 Kat. riickw. A.Geb. 584 No. 226/41 geh., report for Sixteenth Army Command on prisoner- 
of-war situation, 25 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/295. 

# Kef.-Bezirkskommandant J, report on the tour of inspection of 26 Nov.-10 Dec. I941, 11 
Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/251. 

7 Kef.-Bezirkskommandant C No. 1518/41, monthly report for OKH, 28 Dec. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 22/225. 
. ™ Letter of Armaments Inspector Ukraine to Gen. Thomas, 2 Dec. 1941, No. 3257-P5, IMT 
xuxii. 75. 
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(18.5 per cent as of December 1941), with about 47 per cent of Soviet prisoners 
of war there dying of starvation and typhus by the beginning of April 1942. 
This fact alone proves that the prisoners did not die as the result’of an 
unavoidable ‘emergency situation’, but fell victim to a ruthless starvation 
policy.2% ‘ 

The leadership élite ofthe Third Reich accorded absolute priority to the 
nourishment of the homeland and the troops, because of an enduring anxiety 
about the stability of the system of government within Germany. This ap- 
proach dictated the adoption of a policy that was directed not merely against 
the prisoners of war, but against the entire population of the conquered Soviet 
territories. In the spring of 1941 OK W and the Four-year Plan Authority had 
agreed on the objective of ruthless exploitation of the food capacity of the 
future colonies in the east on behalf of the German war effort. The death by 
starvation of ‘umpteen million’ Soviet citizens was consciously accepted. 
Certainly, the starvation policy also slotted seamlessly into a racial and ideo- 
logical war of annihilation. Nevertheless, it seems clear that even Hitler 
regarded it less as a deliberate goal of occupation policy than as an apparently 
inevitable consequence of inherent economic necessities. This attitude made 
it difficult to change the course of food policy, even though Backe’s measures 
were increasingly inconsistent with military interests and the requirements of 
armaments production after the autumn of Igqt. The starvation strategy 
remained the official guiding principle of occupation policy until the spring of 
1942. 

Despite its retention, fewer Russians died from starvation than the Germans 
had expected. There are many reasons for this. First, the urban population had 
already fallen dramatically during the German invasion. The large-scale evacu- 
ation of munition workers, experts, administrative and Party officials by the 
Soviet government played a part, as did the mass liquidations carried out by 
the SS against the extensive Jewish section of the urban population. Second, 
the Germans had failed to achieve the expected rapid victory in the east. This 
greatly reduced the prospects of carrying out the starvation programme by 
force, because there were not enough security forces to seal off and starve out 
the big cities. From late summer 1941, some military quarters had tried to 
ensure an adequate supply of food for the Soviet population. The restrictive 
attitude of the economic agencies had prevented them from achieving results, 
even though the economic authorities recognized that the motives of the 
military were pragmatic, aimed at pacification of the hinterland and the 
recruitment of workers. By arguing that rations in the Reich could only be 
maintained by the ruthless exploitation of the occupied eastern territories, 
Backe could always rely on the support of Goring and Hitler for his policy. 
Interventions by military figures were bound to fail, because they were under- 
taken without the necessary vigour. Army leaders at the top and in the field 


#9 On the figures see Streit, Keine Kameraden, 136. 
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could not agree on a decisive and unanimous approach. Hitler’s concept of a 

‘racial and ideological war of annihilation was already so widely accepted by the 
command authorities of the Wehrmacht that it frequently determined their 
attitudes towards wartime difficulties. Like the administrative apparatus, the 
army in the east and the supporting Luftwaffe formations were forced to live 
largely off the land, i.e. at the expense of the native population. Because the 
military leadership still assumed that the war would end quickly, thereby 
easing the food situation, it was not inclined to provoke a conflict with the 
political and economic élites for the sake of a better treatment of the Soviet 
population. 

The direct benefits of the troops and home front, as well as the opportunity 
to provide adequate food supplies for. Soviet civilians and prisoners of war, 
‘were greatly reduced by the inefficiency of the German agricultural adminis- 
tration. A number of factors helped to keep results well below expectations: 
the number of qualified agricultural leaders was much too small: organiza- 
tional conflicts and wrong decisions abounded; transport facilities and security 
forces were insufficient. Enough food was seized to feed the Wehrmacht 
tolerably well, and to create a substantial Reich reserve, though this had to be 
kept in the east owing to lack of transport capacity. (Of 600,000t. of wheat, 
only around 50,000t. were taken to the Reich by the spring of 1942.) Much of 
the reserve in the east was spoiled, as Brautigam had foreseen. Almost nothing 
was left to feed the Soviet population. The occupying power was not even 
capable of providing enough food for the workers it employed. 

The unintended result was to give the Soviet civilian population a better 
chance of survival by moving to the countryside and using the black market. 
Though many local occupation authorities were willing to tolerate or even to 
encourage such self-help, the fundamental approach of the political and 
military leaders did not change even after the experiences of the winter of 
1941-42. Any slight improvement in the spring of 1942 was due mainly to the 
fact that the deaths of millions of prisoners of war and civilians had inevitably 
eased the demand for food in the occupied territories. The military élite 
continued to deny overall responsibility for feeding the enemy population. A 
progress report from the quartermaster-general on 24 March 1942 merely 
urged greater efficiency during future operations. It stated: 


The selection and nourishment of native skilled workers among the prisoners and the 
civilian population must be undertaken as early as possible, even when these skilled 
workers cannot be set to work immediately on supply tasks or other labour duties. The 
workers will be required urgently by the troops or the Reich ata tater date. Their labour 
must therefore be safeguarded as against the remaining civilian population, to prevent 
physical loss of strength as a result of inadequate accommodation and nourishment.?” 


yw OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Vers. Fihrg./Qu 2 No. 1/17591/42 geh., Lessons from the campaign in 
the east concerning supply management, 24 Mar, 1942, 12, BA-MA H 10-51/2. 
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These comments appeared to offer the opportunity to gain Hitler’s consent 
to a change of direction in occupation policy. However, his decision at the end 
of October 1941 to use the Soviet prisoners of war as workers, and to feed them 
adequately, had no positive effect. Another step forward remained possible on 
the key issue of disbanding the collective farms, which the Wehrmacht and the 
civilian administration saw as the best way to win the support of the Soviet 
population. At the beginning of December 1941 Backe was outvoted in the 
Four-year Plan Authority.3*' Even Backe’s own representative in the Economic 
Staff East had been convinced by the evidence of his own eyes that only astep- 
by-step reprivatization would lead to bigger yields. Surprisingly, on 15 Februay 

’ 1942 Hitter, despite protests from Backe and Koch, decided in favour of a draft 
along those lines from the Ministry for the East. Though the proclamation of 
the ‘new agricultural order’ brought the Russian peasants no substantial 
concessions—they would receive the land to be allocated to them only for their 
own use, not own it as their property—it was still the first step towards a ‘more 
considerate’ treatment of the Soviet population. The rescinding of the ‘com- 
missat order’ was also a response to changed conditions at the front. When 
Albert Speer, the new Reich Minister for Armaments and Ammunition, 
attempted to get increased rations for Soviet prisoners of war, Hitler told him 
‘that he did not approve of the bad nourishment of the Russians. The Russians 
must receive an absolutely sufficient nourishment, and yanks had to see that 
this nourishment was secured from Backe.’3” 

At this stage Bormann and Backe intervened, and the reduction in rations 
for the German population and the Soviet prisoners of war went through 
asplanned. Clearly, a more drastic reduction of rations in the Reich would 
have been necessary in order to feed the prisoners adequately and leave the 
Soviet civilian population enough food to live on. Hitler was not prepared to 
make such a move. The starvation policy in the east was retained at a high 
price, because it inevitably led to an increase in passive and active resistance 
from the population. Equally, the destabilization of the hinterland further 
reduced the economic gains to be obtained from the occupied Soviet territory, 
and tied down military forces which could have been used elsewhere by the 
German operational leadership.-This vicious circle arose as a result of the 
failure of Operation Barbarossa. It was also the direct consequence of yet 
another decision by the National Socialist leadership to postpone the total 
mobilization of the German population—at the expense of the occupied 
territories. 


* On the foliowing see Daltin, German Rule, 332 ff. 

* Memorandum of Speer on the conference with Hitler on 22-3 Mar. 1942, in Deutschlands 
Riistung, 86. On the background see also Streit, Keine Kameraden, 148; Fritz Sauckel, Gauleiter 
and Reich Governor in Thuringia, was appointed General Plenipotentiary for Manpower on 21 
Mar, 1942. 
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5. Economic Causes AND CONSEQUENCES. 
oe ' OF THE FAILep BLITZKRIEG 


At the beginning of November 1941, with the agreement of the military élite, 
Hitler had resolved to make one last effort to bring the offensive to a successful 
conclusion, and to win a breathing-space for the rest and rehabilitation of the 
army in the east.23 The new offensive was designed partly to gain a great 
prestige victory, which was held to be necessary to improve the mood of the 
German population; above all, however, it was intended to destroy the re- 
maining bulk of the Red Army, and to prevent the regeneration of Soviet 
fighting capability. Despite an inability to guarantee either adequate stocks 
and supplies or sufficient reinforcements for the troops, the German 
leadership stil] believed that the battle-weary divisions could achieve their 
ambitious operational objectives. The ability to make an accurate assess- 
ment of the enemy, and of the actual state of the German troops, had long 
been lost. 

During the advance on Moscow, there were increasing signs that the 
Wehrmacht was reaching the limits of its strength in manpower and material. 
It had no prospect of regaining the level of armaments it had possessed at the 
start of the campaign.24 Even the most urgent armaments orders of the 
Wehrmacht were not being fully completed because of the shortage of workers 
and raw materials. In fact, the chief of the army armaments programme was 
faced with such a serious decline in weapons and ammunition manufacture 
that he thought it advisable to make peace as soon as possible.3% 

His pessimism was shared by the Reich Minister for Armaments and Am- 
munition. After a tour of inspection by his tank commission to the eastern 
front, Todt became convinced that the war could no longer be won. On 29 
November 1941 he advised Hider to conclude a political peace.3* 

It was questionable whether the stopgaps contemplated by the Army High 
Command, especially the drastic reduction in army motorization,” would 
suffice to prepare at least some of the mobile formations for new offensive 
operations by the spring of 1942. Since October 1941 the supply of weapons to 
the eastern front had dried up, because Army High Command believed that 
large numbers of weapons would be accumulated by the planned disbanding 
of divisions in the east during the winter. This miscalculation bore bitter fruit 
in December, when it became clear that the divisions could not be disbanded, 
and when the high losses could not be replaced from the army groups’ 


3 See Reinhardt, Moskau, 126f., and H..1¢f) at n. 514 and ff. of the present volume. 

3 See Halder, Diaries, 1312, 1317 (23, 27 Nov. 1941). 

35 Ibid. 1314-15 (25 Nov. 1941). On the position of the German economy at the end of 1941 
see also Milward, German Economy, 45 ff, and Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vii. 
610ff. 

® See Rohland, Bewegte Zeiten, 77-8- 

a7 See Org.Abt. (IID No. 3356/41 geh.Kdos., memorandum on effects of PoW situation, 18 
Nov. 1941, also Org.Abt.(I} No. 730/41 g.Kdos., letter on army reorganization 1941-2, 3 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 428. 
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TABLE IE.v1.3. German Armaments Production before and during the Russian 


Campaign 
Type of weapon Month of 1941 in Relative decline 
' in which maximum in December 1941 (%) 
‘ achieved 
Light infantry weapons April 38 
Heavy infantry weapons August 49 
Army artillery April , 67 
Aircraft armament August 36 
Armoured fighting 
vehicle guns December = 
Anti-aircraft artillery July 17 
Weapons overall July 29 


Source. Wagenftihr, Industrie, 32. 


equipment stocks. Five divisions of Army Group Centre reported the loss of 
more than half of their heavy weapons; many of the remaining artillery pieces 
would soon fai! due to overuse and a shortage of replacement parts.* Two 
arms convoys were precipitately prepared for Army Group Centre, but the 
difficult transport conditions made it unlikely that the convoys would reach 
the front for several weeks. Selective stopgaps and emergency measures of this 
kind could not solve the overall problem. Army High Command was forced by 
exhausted stocks and the low level of new manufacture to maintain the 
principle of not replacing lost weapons, and of keeping back all available 
stocks for the rehabilitation of existing and the establishment of new forma- 
tions for the east. 

Overall, the balance sheet of Operation Barbarossa shows that the bulk of 
the armaments produced in 1941 was lost on the battlefields of the east. The 
German army was reduced in many areas to the level of armaments of 1940, 
and sometimes to the position of 1 September 1939 (the number of tanks 
capable of front-line service at the start of war was 3,506, as against 3,383 on 
1 January 1942). By 31 January 1942 losses of armoured fighting vehicles had 
reached 3,254 vehicles (the starting strength on 22 June 1941 was 3,648); losses 
of guns were 14,648, including 2,360 from the army artillery (the starting 
strength on 22 June 1941 was 7,184). Of approximately half a million motor- 
vehicles, 121,529 had been lost, including 42,851 motor-cycles—a blood- 
letting from which the most mobile ground troops of the Wehrmacht, the 


1 See appendix 7 to OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. /Qu 2 (III) No. 1/6562/41 g.Kdos., evalua- 
tion of 10-day report, 25 Dec. 1941, BA-MA EI] W 805/7, T. 2. 
99) See summary in Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, iti. 274. 
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“motor-cyclist riflemen, never recovered.*” In addition, the supplies of fuel and 
ammunition were largely exhausted, and barely any trained reserves of person- 
nei were left. 

Fromm and Todt correctly foresaw that the Reich would find it very 
difficult to prevent a further decline in armaments production, or to mobilize 
those reserves that were still available. In any case, it could no longer compete 
with the hugely superior resources of Germany’s enemies. Even if Hitler 
refused to accept the political consequences as Todt had outlined them, he 
could not change the fundamental balance of forces whatever he did: Despite 
the production records that Speer was to achieve later, the superiority of the 
anti-Hitler coalition increased steadily. The enormous losses sustained during 
Operation Barbarossa had already reduced the prospects for a successful 
resumption of the offensive in the summer of 1942. From now on, it was only 
a matter of time before the Allies’ superiority in material and manpower 
brought about the defeat of the Third Reich. 

After an exhausted Army Group Centre ground to a standstill before 
Moscow at the beginning of December 1941, Hitler ordered an increase in 
German armaments production.’ He had apparently recognized that the 
period of Blitzkrieg was over, and that Germany faced a long war of attrition. 
Yet he was not prepared to take decisive action until the middle of that month, 
when the Soviet counter-offensive threatened to achieve an operational break~ 
through which would shake the entire front, and when the entry of the Unired 
States brought another superior enemy into the ring. The immediate 
reorientation of armaments production in favour of the army required a 
fundamental reorganization of the German war economy. Hitler could no 
longer avoid introducing measures to centralize war production, and was 
forced to decide whether the war economy should be dominated by the 
military or civilian sector. 

General Thomas submitted two memorandums in a vain attempt to ad- 
vance the leadership claims of the military. In his decree on ‘Armaments 
1942’ of 10 January Hitler accepted the most important proposals made by 
Thomas. Nevertheless, it was Todt who made most of the running. Following 
an agreement with the most important armaments industrialists, Todt submit- 
ted his proposals for the rationalization of German armaments production at 
the end of January. These were accepted by Hitler. His system for the ‘self- 
responsibility of industry’ was later, after Todt’s fatal accident, adopted by his 


#° See appendix 4 to OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. /Qu 2 {III} No. /720/42 g.Kdos., 5 Feb. 
1942, BA-MA ITI W 805, T. 13 also Erb, Kradschtitzen, 162. 

‘*' Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehnmacht/WiRGAmW/Rii (IIa) No. 3750/41 
g.Kdos., 3 Dec. 1941, BA-MA W o1-8/28. 

#72 See WiRiAmtArm, (Ila) No. gorto/4r g.Kdos., The demands on armaments allowing for 
the situation in Dec. 1941, 23 Dec. 1941, printed in Thomas, Wekr- und Riistungswirtschajt, 470 ff.; 
also OK W/WFST/Org./WiRt No. 1/42 g-Kdos., memorandum on the armaments measures, 3 
Jan. 1942, printed ibid. 478 ff. On the following see Fiithrer and Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht No. 1/42 g.Kdos., armaments 1942, 10 Jan. 1942, printed in KTB OKRW ii. 1265 ff. 
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successor Speer. With its help, the industrialists finally ousted OKW and the 
Ordnance departments from responsibility for the development and produc- 
tion of war material. From now on, only one other rival remained—partly with 
Hitler’s support—to lay claim for the direction of war production. This was 
Heinrich Himmler, whose ‘slave state’ expanded dramatically after the begin- 
ning of 1942, In the autumn of 1941 attempts by the SS leadership to create its 
own economic and armaments concerns using Soviet prisoners of war had 
failed, because the extent of the executions and starvation measures had 
meant that hardly any prisoners were able to work.“ However, the decline in 
German armaments production at the end of the year gave Himmler the 
chance to offer his concentration camps for armaments production and to 
build up the Goverment-General into a giant armaments workshop for the 
army. In January 1942 the Wannsee Conference created the organizational 
framework for the provision of the necessary labour force. Millions of 
European Jews, whose destruction had already been planned, were now to be 
channelled through the camps and factories of the §S. Those unable to work 
were to be murdered immediately as ‘useless mouths’, and the others sub- 
jected to ‘destruction through labour’. The ‘final solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion’, which was motivated by racial and ideological considerations, was thus 
to be exploited to provide economic benefits in the armaments sector. 

This development took concrete shape only in the summer of 1942, after 
Speer had finally eliminated the military from the direction of armaments 
production. Until this time, General Thomas had endeavoured to prevent the 
complete loss of his power, and to maintain military influence over the war 
economy. As in the spring of 1941, his attempt to gain Hitler’s favour by 
making an excessively optimistic forecast about the prospects of success for 
the planned operations in the east** ended in failure. His earlier efforts to 
exaggerate the achievements of the military economic organization, which 
Thomas claimed as his greatest success so far, had been equally unsuccessful. 
In November 1941 the War Economy and Armaments Office had launched a 
major press campaign to publicize the work of the economic officers.“ 
‘Thomas himself provided an introduction in which he praised the ‘outstand- 
ing’ achievements of his organization. Yet had the Economic Staff East really 
fulfilled the tasks entrusted to it? 

Its most important objective, that of ensuring that the army in the east 
could be supplied from the land, had been achieved only partially and amid 
considerable organizational friction. Food requirements could not be fully 
met. The following goods, among others, had to be brought in from 
Germany: 

«a Streit, Keine Kameraden, 217 {f., and for the following Speer, Sklavenstaat, 32 f. 

 WiRtGAmVUAbt. Wi Chefs. No. 72/42 g.Kdos., The war-economy position of the USSR at the 
beginning of 1942, 31 Jan. 1942, BA-MA Wi/TD. 138; on the clashes over authority with Speer see 
also the account by Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 307 ff. 


#s Documents and relevant press reports: BA-MA WVID. 112. 
+#* Following data from One year of the Russian campaign (see n. 360). 
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Seip ieee JO ef : flour . 14% 
sph : meat — 32% 
ed a fat . + §0% . 
sige eae Nes sugar 60% 
oe eee "fodder 50% 


The exploitation of the occupied territory to meet the immediate requirements 
of the troops, mainly in the form of repair workshops and small factories to 
manufacture accommodation equipment, peasant carts, etc., achieved only 
modest success. In the area of operations some 57 factories were being super- 
vised by the Wehrmacht on I March 1942. In the territories of the civilian 
administration the situation was scarcely more favourable. At the end of 1941, 
for example, the Armaments Inspector Ukraine considered that in view of the 
poor opportunities available, it would not be worth while to continue ‘the 
activity of an armaments organization to the previous extent’.*” Yet the Soviet 
government had managed to evacuate some 1,500 munitions factories from its 
lost territories; at precisely this time, most of them were being put back into 
operation, and were supplying the Red Army with increasing numbers of 
tanks, guns, aircraft, etc. The comparison demonstrates that the Economic 
Organization East was able to derive only minimal economic benefits from the 
occupied Soviet territories. 

This relative failure can also be detected in another important objective of 
the campaign, the effort to obtain and utilize Soviet raw materials for the 
German war economy. Compared with the pre-war era, under German occu- 
pation the following production of raw materials was achieved up to the spring 
of 1942: 


brown coal under 1% 

cerium : — 

mica sill under development 
graphite _— 

manganese 9% 

oil 5% 

oil shale 60% 

phosphonite still under development 
quartz _ still under development 
mercury —_ 

salt — 

bituminous coal under 5% 

peat still under development 


Retrospective account of armaments development for the period 12 Sept.—31 Dec. 1941, 23, 
BA-MA RW 30/91. 
#® Data taken from One year of the Russian campaign (see n. 360), appendix 3. 
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Tascre IlI.vi4. Performance of Economic Staff East over its First Twelve 


Menths (t.) - ES 
Lost deliveries « Produced or Difference 
' agreed by treaty . seized for © et ERS: 
a : homeland 
‘and troops 
Grain 1,900,000 1,030,000 — $70,000 . 
Fats 29,600 ; 475200 + 17,600 
Meat 9,200 213,500 + 204,300 
Mineral oil 700,000 750,000 + 50,000 
Skins/hides 1,000 15,000 +14,000 
Manganese (concentrate) 255,000 105,000 — 150,000 
Chromite 32,700 5,200 — 27,500 
Phosphate 200,000 600 — 199,400 


Source: Ergebnisse der Vierjahresplan-Arbeir, Ein Kurzbericht nach dem Stande vom Frithjahr 
1942, bearb. von der Dienststelle des Beauftragten fiir den Vierjahresplan, 88, BA R 26/18. a 


Taking into account the fact that the short-term economic objective of the 
campaign had been at least to replace the commodities which had been 
promised by treaty but lost when war broke out, it is scarcely appropriate to 
talk of success. 

In terms of the economic benefits derived, the ‘economics of smash and 
grab” (Milward’s phrase)*” advocated mainly by OK W was barely more suc- 
cessful than the political war effort conducted by imperial Germany in the era 
of Brest-Litovsk. From the middle of 1917 to the end of 1918 some 1,249,950t. 
of foodstuffs, cereals, and fodder had been obtained from the Russian area of 
occupation and the Ukraine (710,000t. to the army of occupation, §39,050t. 
exported to Germany).4' Then political considerations regarding the native 
population had ensured a different order of priorities for the distribution of the 
agricultural produce: (1) local population, (2) occupying army, (3) Germany. 
Even so, the direct gain for Germany was scarcely less than in 1941, although 
it too had failed to meet original expectations. Assessed purely in economic 
terms, the policy of starvation and annihilation pursued by the National 
Socialists did not pay off. 

The failure of the policy of economic exploitation (see Table II.v1.4) be- 
comes even more explicit when actual developments are compared with the 
projections of the spring of 1941. At that time, grain acquisition was envisaged 
at between 8m. and 1om.t.; Thomas and Backe assured Hitler that the 


a Milward, German Econorry az War, 49. 
4 See activity report of WiStabOst, appendix: The utilization of the occupied territories to feed 


* the front and homeland in the First World War 1914-1918, 30 (1944), BA-MA RW 31/78. 
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conquest of the European part of the Soviet Union would relieve him of ali his 
economic worries." These economic objectives could not be achieved in 
1941, for much the same reasons as in 1918. First, the organization designed 
to secure them failed because of transport difficulties, organizational friction, 
and the passive and active resistance of the native population. Second, econ- 
omic policy was unrealistic in that it concentrated more on the long-term tasks 
of reorganization of agricuiture in the occupied territories than on the imme- 
diate measures needed to support home front and troops. Third, and most 
important, the war took a different course from that expected in Berlin. This 
was recognized too late. 

‘In 1943 the representative for eastern questions in the Four-year Plan, Dr 
Friedtich Richter, wrote that Backe’s ‘colonial thesis’ would have been a 
realistic possibility if the appropriate means of applying military force in the 
occupied territory had been available.“? He continued: 


I know from my own work in Berlin the immense pressure from the raw-material and 
food-supply side, which led to drastic measures and demands on the eastern 
territories ... The short-term requirements of the war economy triumphed over the 
politically necessary line of a careful handling of the eastern peoples. This state of 
affairs was aggravated by the significant human inadequacy of many Germans in the 
eastern territories, which expressed itself in lack of financial moderation and the basest 
conduct. But the decisive factor [was] the inconstancy of the political line, owing to the 
arbitrary nature of many focal and specialist rulers, and the wait-and-see attitude of 
many central authorities. 


The dilemma facing the Economic Organization East is highlighted in a 
report from Chief Group Agriculture on 27 December 1941, concerning a tour 
of inspection to the Ukraine.“ Jt noted that the same problems recurred 
constantly in all the discussions: not enough men and materials, critical 
shortage of fuel and means of communication and transport, lack of any tight 
concentration of forces, splits in the organization—ail combining to prevent 
the more effective exploitation of the country. After the transfer of territories 
to the civilian administration, for example, the majority of agricultural leaders 
were employed in the administration, leaving practical work on the land in the 
hands of unqualified workers who revealed ‘an alarming picture of rigidity, 
lack of knowledge, sometimes great lack of education as well’. The report also 
revealed continuing preoccupation on the part of the military economic staff 
with unrealistic tasks connected with the postwar period and the New Order. 
For example, there were detailed proposals for the division of the land. Zone 
I, containing between 2m. and 3m. hectares and sited directly round the 
markets of the larger towns and transport centres, wouid be the centre for the 
German specialist personnel and all available means of production. The base 
leaders, the future ‘lords of the manor’, would be joined by the first 10,000 

at See sect. Limi f} at n. 259. 


' 43 See extract from his army postal service letter of 26 May 1943, BA R 6/60a. 
41 See WiStabOst, Chefgr. La, Observations on Ukraine trip, 27 Dec. 1941, BAFMA RW 31/42. 
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German settlers, and would receive the ‘best economic management and most 
secure foundation for staying the course and achieving prosperity’. This zone, 
which would receive preferential treatment, would have others attached to it. 
The other zones would be left to the natives to cultivate, and would be 
supported by the German colonial administration in varying degrees. 

In general, these plans cohformed to the deliberations of the SS leadership 
for a ‘General Plan East’. However, the military Economic Staff East was 
preoccupied with them at a time when Operation Barbarossa had already 
failed, and the war threatened to assume unsuspected dimensions. Two main 
conclusions can be drawn. First, the claim that it worked almost exclusively 
for the material support of the troops‘ is only partly true. Not until the end 
of 1941 did a growing awareness of the real military demands of the war in the 
east lead to the greater integration of the economic apparatus into the army 
command structure, at least in the area of operations. However, this hesitant 
reorganization came too Jate to repair the inadequate level of support for the 
troops at the front, or to provide the conditions for the material superiority of 
the army in the east. Instead, organizational friction continued. For example, 
First Armoured Army later reported that it had tried in vain to strengthen the 
authority of the local economic command against the other, independent 
economic agencies.’’5 After the occupation of the Donets industrial region, 
‘the Armeegebiet [was] flooded with a host of persons, commissions, special 
representatives, etc., some of them regular adventurers’, At first, organizations 
had sprung up ‘like mushrooms’. However, after finding industrial oppor- 
tunities less favourable than expected, ‘some of these persons withdrew, 
mostly after dispatching long one-sided reports, which were often passed on, 
without the knowledge of the army, to the highest offices but which failed to 
correspond to the facts’. At the end of 1941 emissaries of the Berg- und 
Hiuttenwerksgesellschaft Ost mbH (Mining and Smelting Works Company 
East Ltd.) appeared on the scene, hoping to take over those factories which 
had been put back into operation by First Armoured Army to assist in the 
repair of their motor-vehicles, tanks, and equipment,** and switch them to 
meet the needs of the German market. 

Second, it is clear that the hugely ambitious plans of General Thomas—to 
build up an autonomous economic apparatus largely independent of the army 
leadership—significantly influenced the shape taken by Operation Barbarossa 
as a colonial war of exploitation. By giving the racial and ideological pro- 
gramme of annihilation an ostensible economic rationality, he helped to 
ensure that the Wehrmacht became even more entangled in this programme 
than before. The military élite never managed to disentangle itself. [t remained 


44 See WiStabOst, Chefgr. W, Allg. Wirt., Gr. IV, contribution to War Diary Feb. 1942, BA- 
MA RW 31/331. 

45 P2.AOK 1/0.Qu. No. 2871/42 gch., report on the supply situation of First Armd. Army in 
winter 1941~2. 1 Apr. 1942, 5, BA-MA RH 2:-1/932. 
' «6 Memorandum of Abt. O.Qu., 30 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-1/332. 
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enmeshed even when the unfavourable course of the war forced its members 
to recognize that the unrestrained policy of annihilation and exploitation was 
against military interests; that, instead of mobilizing the maximum quantity of 
relief goods and additional workers for the eastern front, it was leading to the 
rapid destabilization of the hinterland and to additional military burdens. 


VII. Securing ‘Living-space’ 
_ JORGEN FORSTER 


I. PACIFICATION OF THE CONQUERED TERRITORIES 


It is a little-known fact that large areas of the Soviet Union spent an extended 
period under German military administration in 1941.' This was not according 
to plan. Owing to the failure of Operation Barbarossa, only two of the four 
planned Reich Commissariats (Ostland and Ukraine) had been established, 
and of these the Ukraine was considerably smaller than originally envisaged. 
In the remaining occupied areas of the Soviet Union—that were still areas of 
operations—the military administration inevitably developed from a tem- 
porary into a permanent institution. 

Hitler’s declared intention had been to treat the military administration as 
only an interim stage leading to the political reorganization of the conquered 
‘living-space’ in the east.? Military planning had been directed towards achiev- 
ing a swift victory by the Wehrmacht over the Red Army, and ensuring the 
rapid collapse of the Bolshevik system. Both these objectives were to be 
assisted by the deliberate liquidation of the Communist functionaries, the 
‘Jewish-Bolshevik intelligentsia’, inside and outside the Red Army. Their 
elimination, it was thought, would destroy not only the bases of Stalinist 
Bolshevism, but also the potential germ-cells for organized resistance to Ger- 
man rule. 

The basis for military administration in the occupied Soviet territories was 
provided by OKW ‘Guidelines on special territories to Directive No. 21’ of 13 
March 1941,3 and by Army High Command’s ‘Special instructions for supply, 
part C’ of 3 April 1941.4 These orders were supplemented by oral explanations 
from the quartermaster-general. No detailed written working guidelines for 
the military administration, of the kind worked out before the war in the west 
in 1940,5 were issued for Barbarossa. 


' As yet there is no overall account of the German military administration in the east. The 
standard works by Rich, Wer Aims, ii, Dallin, German Rule, and Reitlinger, Haus auf Sand gebaut, 
largely neglect the issue; Simpson, ‘Rear Area Security’, is written predominantly from the 
standpoint of military security. For a Marxist view see Miller, Wehrmacht und Okkupanon. In Vol. 
vit of chis series (pp. 95 ff.) the various types of German occupation in Europe are examined 
systematically, and described for each of the countries affected, subject by subject (Umbreit}, An 
overall account of German occupation policy in two atmy rear areas in the central sector has been 
provided by Schulte, German Army. For 1942-3 see Mulligan, The Politics of Huston. 

* See sect. vit at tn. 6-13. 3 Hitlers Weisungen, No. 21a (not in trans.). 

4 ORH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. JI/o315/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 3 Apr. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 22/52; Deutsche Besatzungspolittk, No. 4. 

5 OKH/GenStdh/GenQu No. 800/40 g., Sammelmappe ‘Militarverwaltung’, BA-MA RH 24- 
3/218. See Umbreit, Militdrbefehishaber, 3—4. 
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At the start of operations, Hitler formally transferred executive authority in 
the area of operations to the commander-in-chief of the army.® The area of 
operations was to consist of the army areas and three rear army areas under the 
control of the army groups. Each army area was subdivided into the combat 
area and army rear area (Armeegebiet). 

Executive authority in the army area was in the hands of the army com- 
mander-in-chief, and in the rear army area was held by the commander of the 
rear army area, with both following the directives of the army group. De jure 
each of these commanders was the sole holder of disciplinary power and the 
right of decree, which he exercised via the various security divisions, field 
commanders’ offices, and local commanders’ offices under his control.” In the 
Reich commissariats executive authority was to lie with the Reich com- 
missioner, while the Wehrmacht commander was to retain supreme military 
power.’ However, the executive authority of the individual army commanders 
and commanders of the rear army areas vis-d-vis the civilian population was 
restricted from the outset: the special-duty squads of the security police and 
SD (the security service of the 5S) were given special tasks ‘outside the 
troops’, and empowered to take ‘executive measures’ against the civilian 
population. These measures were to be carried out on their own responsibility, 
though in close co-operation with the appropriate intelligence officer? to 
ensure that they did not hamper military operations, 

. It was the task of the military command authorities in the rear area of 
operations to secure supply-bases, supply-routes, railway hnes, ines of com- 
munication, vital airfields, and captured camps, as well to guard and evacuate 
the prisoners of war (see Diagram II.vu.1). Particular attention was paid to the 
protection of supply-bases." The commanders of the rear army areas and the 
army rear areas had a variety of forces available to fulfi! these tasks: security 
and order troops, security divisions and regiments, field and local com- 
manders’ agencies, units of the field gendarmerie and the secret field police, 
and staffs for prisoner assembly points and transit camps. Where necessary, 
the commanders were also authorized to call on units of the Waffen-SS and 
regular police which had been deployed in their areas and were subordinate to 
the local ‘Higher SS and Police Leader’ for security tasks. 


* Chef ORWAVFSr/Abt. L (TV/Qu) No. 254/41, 26 June 1941, PA, Ust.S., RuBland I. On the 
general issue of ‘executive power’ see Umbreit, Militdrverwaltungen, 13 ff. 

7 See Befh. rackw. H.Geb. Nord, Vil just 1/41, 24 July 1941, BA-MA, Ailliierte Prozesse 9, 
NOKW-1497. 

* Hitler decree of 25 June 1941, PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. ii; OKH/ 
GenStdH/GenQu, Az.Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 4 B) No. Ii/4658/41 geh., 26 July 1941, on service 
regulations for Wehrmacht commanders, BA-MA RH 22/148. i 

9° OKH/GenSrdH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwalrung No. Il/2101/41 geh., 28 Apr. 1941, on regu- 
lation of operations of security police and SD within the army, BA-MA RH 22/155; Jacobsen, 
‘Kommissacbefehl’, doc. 3. 

 OKH/GenStdH/Ausb.Abt. (Ja) No. 700/41 g., 21 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/271; 285. 
Sich.Div.la No. 38/41 g-Kdos., 12 May 1941, on guidelines for the operation of the security 
division, ibid. RH 26-285/4. 
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The commanders were instructed to deploy the three security divisions 
under their command ‘like a string of beads’ along the major transport routes. 
Only in the Reich commissariats were ‘considerations of space’ to be the 
criterion for the security formations. As the representative of the quartermas- 
ter-general explained on 16 May 1941, away from the roads it was ‘mainly’ the 
security police and the SD'who would be actively engaged in the army area 
(Heeresgebiet). The army could not be spread out.''' 

For the purposes of internal administration, i.e. the establishment and 
supervision of a native administration, the commanders, security divisions, 
and field commanders’ agencies had at their disposal special departments 
(dept. VII) staffed with officials of the military administration. The creation of 
a systematic, closely integrated administrative apparatus, of the kind created in 
the west, was net planned in Russia. There were two main reasons for this 
decision. [t was considered that ‘primitive conditions in Russia’,'? and the plan 
to establish a civil administration very swiftly, made such a step unnecessary. 
Ordered conditions were to be established only to the extent that was deemed 
essential to secure the rear areas and exploit the land for the benefit of the 
troops by relieving the burden on supply."} The existence of a civil adminis- 
trative apparatus was not generally envisaged. 

Political decisions by the Reich commissioners were not to be anticipated 
under any circumstances. As a result, mayors were installed in the municipal- 
ities and towns, and superintendents in the Rayens (districts). Anti-Bolshevik 
inhabitants of non-Russian stock—Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Poles, 
Ukrainians—-tended to be appointed to these posts in the Baltic States, 
Belorussia, and the Ukraine. They were investigated for political reliability and 
technical suitability by means of close co-operation between the intelligence 
officer and the security police and SD. The district administration was usually 
dealt with by the field commanders’ agencies. It was the task of the mayors, 
under German supervision, to re-establish and maintain law and order by 
creating an organization to keep public order, registering the population, and 
distributing identity papers.'4 For example, Sixth Army Command defined the 
tasks of the Ukrainian public-order service as ‘picking up of the activist young 
men, supervision of important military installations, discovery of Bolshevik 
suspect elements, and the search for escaped Red Army members’.'5 


" 285. Sich. Div., la, tg May to4t, memoranda on discussion with Army High Command/ 
quartermaster-general on 15 and 16 May 1941, BA-MA RH 26-285/4; AOK 9, O.Qu., discussion 
with quartermaster-general 15-16 May 1941, ibid., 9. Armee, 13904/3b. See sect, Lvn.2(a) at n. 41. 

2 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Qu 1/Ha No. Vo5o/41 g.Kdos., Feb. 1941, app. 15, BA-MA RH 3/ 
v. 132. 

'y 221, Sich. Div., Abt. Ia, 20 July rg41, on orders for operation of local and field commandants’ 
offices, Dulags [transit camps), and range of duties of Dept. VII and the economic service 
agencies with Div. HQ, BA-MA RH 26-221/12. 

“ Beth. riickw. H.Geb. 103 [South], Abt. VIINo. 1/41, 10 July 1941, on special instructions 
regarding duties of Abt. Verwaltung [Administration] (VII, BA-MA RH 22/5. 

** Order for the creation of Ukrainian auxiliary committees in former Polish Volhynia, in 
German and Ukrainian, 26 July i941, BA-MA, 6. Armee, 15623/2. 
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DraGcram Ii.vu.1. Structure of the Occupied Territories 
Source: BA-MA, 9. Armee 13904/3b. See HDv (1938 and 1945). 


Fourteen days after the start of the invasion, the German army had ad- 
vanced so far east that it was possible to establish rear army areas for the three 
army groups, on 2, 3, and 9 July 1941. The commanders were Infantry 
Generals Franz von Roques (North), Max von Schenckendorff (Centre), and 
Karl von roques (South). The staff of the commander of Rear Army Area 
South noted that they faced an exceptionally difficult task. The army areas 
were extended eastwards as operations progressed; to the west, large parts of 
the occupied land were taken over by the Reich commissioners, or transferred 
to the Government-General or East Prussia. The first piece of territory to be 
detached from the army area of operations was the city of Brest-Litovsk, which 
was transferred to the military commander in the Government-General on £8 
July 1941.'6 Reich Commissariat Ostland was established a few days ijater (25 
July), though at first its territory covered Lithuania alone.” On 1 August 1941 


‘© 221. Sich.Div., Abt. Ja, 18 July 1941, on handing over of city of Brest and surrounding 
area..., BA-MA RH 26-221/12. Executive authority in civilian matters appears not to have 
passed to the governor-general, since the incident was not mentioned either in Frank, 
Diensttagebuch, 386 ff., or in Generalgouvernement, 59 ff. The ‘Security Sector Brest’ belonged to 
the Reich Commissariat Ukraine from 1 Sept. 1941: OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 
4), No. I/§q58/41 geh., 21 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/271. 

" Beth. rickw. H.Geb. Nord, Abt. Ia No. 749/41 geh., 21 July 1941, BA-MA RH 22/271, See 
Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, 78ff., and the different times given by Miller, Wehrmacht und 
Okkupation, 76, and Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, ii. 123. See the Annexe Volume, No. 27, and 
Das Deutche Reich und der Zweite Weiltkrieg, v/1. 87 ff. 
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the district of Biatystok was placed under the administration of the president 
of East Prussia, Gauleiter Koch;'? Galicia and Lemberg (Lvov) were taken 
over by Governor-General Dr Hans Frank,'? and Reich Commissariat Osdland 
was extended by adding the district of Vilna (Vilnius). 

When the military administration began its activity, the political abiectives 
of the supreme leadership for the shaping of ‘living-space’ existed only in 
outline. Moreover, the Reich Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories, 
Rosenberg, had yet to be officially appointed. Commanders at various levels 
were forced to apply the general guidelines they had received according to 
their own assessment of the situation. In the Baltic States and the Ukraine, in 
particular, they encountered political endeavours which they had been or- 
dered not to accommodate. Though most officers and civil servants regarded 
it as their duty to follow orders and to give them, it is clear that the German 
conduct towards the Soviet population combined elements of ‘uncertainty, 
racial arrogance, a national-political programme, and an unreflecting faith in 
the methods of force’.” Conduct of this kind had not been embarked upon in 
the cowntries of western and northern Europe occupied by the Wehrmacht, 
though it had appeared in Poland. From the outset, the guidelines issued by 
OKW and Army High Command to secure the conquered territories were 
harsh. Active and passive resistance was to be nipped in the bud through the 
impositition of Draconian punishments. Army High Command regarded a 
deliberate and ruthless approach to ‘anti-German elements’ as an effective 
preventive measure, though it failed to define these elements more closely.”' 
Qn the other hand, the OKW guidelines of 19 May 1941 were more specific,”? 
These demanded ‘ruthless and energetic action against Bolshevik agitators, 
guerrillas, saboteurs, Jews’. Though the military administration in the west 
had stipulated that ‘special measures’ could not be taken ‘solely on the basis 
that the inhabitant is a Few’,?? this restriction was dropped in the struggle 
against ‘Jewish Bolshevism’, the ‘deadly enemy of the National Socialist 
German people’. It was not the supreme leadership alone which regarded the 
Jews in the occupied Soviet territories, along with the Communists, as ‘anti- 
German elements’; even before the start of operations, Army Command 
Norway had issued a leaflet attacking the treacherous Soviet conduct of the 

" 221. Sich.Div., Abt. Ia, 29 July 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/12. 

" Befh. rickw. H.Geb. Sid, Abt. Ia No. 1145/41 g., 29 July 1941, and the ‘Order for the 


ceremonial transfer of Old Galicia to the Government-General’, 30 July 1941, BA-MA RH 22/5; 
Frank, Diensttagebuch, 391-2; OKWAWFSvAbt. iL (IV/Qu) No. 495/41, 23 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 
26-221/13, 

» Umbreit, Miktarverwaleungen, 137. On the conduct of the occupying power towards the 
ethnic Germans in the Soviet Union see Pinkus and Fleischhauer, Die Deutschen in der 
Sowtemnion, 232 ff. 

See sect. ILvit in. 4. 

2 OKWAWFSt/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 44560/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 19 May 1941, special instructions 
No. 1 to Directive No, 21, app. 3: Guidelines for the conduct of the troops in Russia, BA-MA RW 
4/v. 524; Deutsche Besatzungspolitzk, No. 7. 

3 Folder ‘Militirverwaltung’ [Military administradon], point 6, BA-MA RH 24-3/218 (em- 
phasis added). See sect Wivir.i n. §. 
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war, and urging the troops to pay ‘particular attention’ to Jews as well as 
priests and commissars.% Seventeenth Army Command informed its soldiers 
that the Soviet conduct of the war was ‘treacherous and sadistic’ because the 
peoples of the Soviet union were partly Asiatic, and were ‘under Bolshevik- 
Jewish leadership’.*5 At the beginning of July 1942, HI (Motorized) Army 
Corps HQ informed its troops that in the Ukrainian towns they must pay 
particular attention to ‘Jews, Russians, Poles’. It also demanded from Ar- 
moured Group 1 the production and distribution of more effective leaflets 
among the Red Army. Among other things, these should call on Red Army 
soldiers to ‘dispose of political commissars and Jews’.”” The occupying power 
removed from their public posts all Jews who had not fled, set them to work 
as forced labour before involving other groups, and ordered that they be 
registered and made to wear distinguishing marks. That was only the begin- 
ning. The first moves were also made to evacuate the Jews and confine them 
to ghettos.® The way was thus prepared not only for the exploitation of Jews 
for forced labour, but also for their subsequent systematic annihilation by the 
special-duty squads of the security police and the SD. 

The first declarations and appeals of the German troops in the conquered 
territories announced that the Wehrmacht had marched in to liberate the 
‘working people, workers, and farmers’ from the Bolshevik yoke. The protec- 
tion of the German army would be available to all those who behaved ‘quietly, 
peacefully, and obediently’, continued to work hard, and followed the direc- 
tives issued.** Espionage, sabotage, guerrilla activity, and assisting escaped 
Red Anny soldiers would be punishable by death. After a maximum of three 
days, the life of any person found in possession of weapons, ammunition, fixed 
knives, radios, transmitters, and Communist literature would be forfeit. Simi- 
tar decrees had also been worked out before the war in the west, and covered 
by the usages of war.2° In the occupied Soviet territories, however, as in 
Poland, the military administration quickly demonstrated ‘the little value it 
accorded human life’.>" In so doing, it was merely following the guidelines that 
had been issued, foremost among them the order concerning the exercise of 
martial jurisdiction of 13 May 1941, its supplements and explanations.>? The 
term ‘guerrilla’ was interpreted very widely. The logical consequence of this 


* Point II, g., BA-MA RW 39/20. See sect. Lvitg at n. 215. 

% AOK 17, Icf/AO No. 354/41 g.Kdos., 16 June 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/§!. 

* Gen.Kdo. (mot.) IE. AK, Abt. Ic, 7 July 1941, BA-MA RH. 24-3/134. 

27 Telephone-call No. 135 to rst Armd. Group, 5 July 1941, ibid. Apparently the impetus came 
from Sixth Army, which had informed its subordinate formations that west of Minsk 20,000 Soviet 
officers and men had deserted after shooting their political commissars. 

* Beth. rackw. H.Geb. Siid, Abt. VII, No. 3/41 of 12 July, No. 17 of 21 July rog1 (BA-MA RH 
22/5); instruction Abt. VII No. 12 of 28 Aug. 1941 (ibid. RH 22/6); Deutsche Besatzungspolitih, No. 
16; 221. Sich. Div., Abt. Ia of 8 July 1941, daily report, BA-MA RH 26-221/19, 

* Undated proclamation, BA-MA, 6. Armee, 15623/1; undated announcement, ibid. RH 20-2/ 
1096; undated announcement, Deutsche Besatzungspoltttk, No. 9. 

* Folder ‘Militarverwalrung’. See sect. [L.vm.1 1, 5, and Umbreit, Mittzdrbefehlshaber, 118 ff. 

” Umbreit, Militarverwaltungen, 144. » See sect. Lvi.2(é) at n. 75. 
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approach was revealed in an order by VII Army Corps HQ on 29 June 1941, 
to the effect that ‘civilians who are encountered armed, even when they only 
have razors in their boots’, were to be regarded as guerrillas and executed, 
Ninth Army HQ also ordered that persons in civilian or semi-civilian dress 
were to be regarded as guerrillas if they were armed.¥4 

Further radicalization in the conduct of the war in the army area of oper- 
ations was encouraged by two factors: the shootings and/or terrible mutilation 
of German prisoners of war by Soviet troops, and Stalin’s call for a ‘patriotic 
war against German Fascism’ and the ‘unleashing of partisan warfare every- 
where’, At first Army High Command tried tq counteract this development, 
stressing ptagmatic arguments for its approach rather than humanitarian 
concerns. When Sixth Army HQ proposed on 2 July that captured Red Army 
soldiers should be shot in reprisal for the illegal treatment of German soldiers 
in Soviet captivity, the commander-in-chief of the army at first hoped that 
such measures could be avoided. Brauchitsch belteved that in fighting ‘the 
Russians—unlike the Western powers’—the shooting of large numbers of 
Soviet prisoners of war would be counter-productive. It would achieve only an 
‘increasing bitterness in the fighting’.25 At the beginning of July 1941 he 
regarded this as undesirable, since it would delay the signs of disintegration 
that he was expecting to see in the Red Army. However, shortly before he 
received the guidelines from Army High Command, the commander of Sixth: 
Army, Field Marshal von Reichenau, had ordered a number of officers from 
the Soviet 124th Rifle Division to be shot in reprisal for ‘atrocities’ committed 
by their subordinates.» A month later, in line with the approach taken by 
Brauchitsch, the commander of Seventeenth Army, Infantry General Carl 
Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, rejected the suggestion of XXXXIX (Mountain) 
Army Corps HQ that Soviet generals should be shot in reprisal for the murder 
of German prisoners, and that this should be publicized by means of leaflets. 
He argued that German reprisals would only intensify Soviet resistance,” 
Though this attitude by the commander-in-chief of the army and individual 
officers prevented official reprisals on a major scale, it was unable to stop acts 


% Gen.Kdo. VII. AK, Ia, special instructions on corps order for 30 June 1941, dated 29 June 
1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/12. See the warning by 225th Inf. Div. on 27 June t94t, BA-MA RH 20- 
4/682. 

4 AOK 9, Ice/AO No. 2058/4 B., 3 July 1941; quoted from compilation of Korack 582, 11 Oct. 
1941, BA-MA RH 23/227. 

4s OKH, Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 454 Gr. R.Wes. No. 1215/41 geh., g July 1941, on illegal 
treatment of German soldiers in Soviet Russian captivity, BA-MA RH 20-2/1o90. In this context 
see the report by the commander of 25th (mot.) Inf. Div., Lt.~-Gen. Heinrich Cléssner, of § July 
1941, On the discovery of 153 dead soldiers (ibid. RH 24-3/134), the announcement of the murder 
of 209 soldiers by the general commanding III (mot.) Army Corps on 3 July 1941 (ibid. RH 27- 
13/111); see sect. [.u.r2 at n. 342 (Hoffmann), and Zayas, Die Wehnnacht-Untersuchungsstelle, 

* See the substance of the sentence against the commander of 78:1st Rifle Reg., Maj. Piotr 
Mavvijevitch, 5 July 1941, BA-MA, 6. Armee, 15623/1. The grounds for the sentence and the 
handwritten insertion of the name into the printed text make it likely that M. was not the only one 
to be shot. 

v7 AOK 17, Ile/AO, telephone-call of 12 Aug. 941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/51. 
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of revenge committed by German soldiers after the discovery of mutilated 
comrades.*% The conduct of some Soviet units was clearly in violation of 
international law. It gave added impact to the propaganda campaign begun by 
the German side even before the launching of operations, stressing the treach- 
ery and brutality of Soviet warfare and the bestiality of the commissars and 
political leaders. Further impetus was provided by the destructive operations 
of NKVD troops against political prisoners and thousands of people suspected © 
of spying, whose bodies were found by the advancing German units. Lvov 
stands as a symbol for many other incidents.9 

The development of the German-Soviet war into a wat of ideologies and 
annihilation was not due solely to the measures taken by the German side 
before 22 June 1941. Its roots also lay in the Soviet reaction to the German 
invasion. On 3 July 1941 Stalin delivered a broadcast in which he argued that 
the war against ‘Fascist Germany’ was no ‘ordinary war’ between two armies. 
“It is also the great war of the entire Soviet people against the Fascist German 
troops.” The Soviet people should understand that the struggle against 
‘German Fascism’ was a matter of life and death, and should ‘have no pity for 
the enemy’. Stalin called for ‘the unleashing of partisan war’. The aims of this 
‘patriotic people’s war against the Fascist oppressors’ were ‘to crush the 
enemy’, and to liberate the peoples of Europe who had been subjugated by the 
Germans. Stalin called on the ‘workers, collective farmers, and intellectual 
workers’ in the occupied territories of the Soviet Union to create intolerable 
conditions for the Wehrmacht by blowing up bridges and roads, destroying 
lines of communication, and setting fire to woods and camps. The enemy 
must be ceaselessly pursued and annihilated. Soviet leaflets were produced in 
German to make the occupying soldiers aware of this appeal. In Hitler’s view, 
‘the totally indoctrinated Bolshevik population’ would ensure that the vast 
expanses of occupied territory continued to pose great dangers for communi- 
cations with the rear, despite the ruthless action being taken. Furthermore, 
measures of pacification using infantry methods alone would be time-consum- 
ing, involve heavy casualties, and fail to have the necessary deterrent effect. On 
5 July 1941, following Hitler’s instructions, Keitel therefore instructed the 
Chief of Army Armament Programmes and commander of the replacement 
army to equip the security divisions, local defence formations, and police 
formations with captured French tanks.+' Hitler regarded Stalin’s appeal as the 
‘chance’ to present his war of annihilation as an act of armed conflict. Ten 
days later he declared openly that the partisan war behind the front offered the 


¥ See Bock, Tagebueh, vol. ii (30 June 1941), MGFA P-z10. See also the order by Sixth Army 
of 29 Jutie 1941 that, in response to the barbaric methods of fighting adopted by the Red Army, 
no prisoners should be taken during mopping-up operations in the rear area (BA-MA, LI. AK, 
1§290/1). 

% See sect. H.u.12 at n. 321 (Hoffmann). 

« BA-MA RH 24-3/134; Jacobsen, 1939-1945, doc. 71 (extract). See the resolutions of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU(B) on 29 June and of the Politburo on 18 July 1941 (Deutschland 
im zwetten Wetthkrieg, fi. 193-4, and sect. 1.1.7 at n. 173 (Hoffmann) ). 

* OKW/WFSvAbr. L No. 441158/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 5 July 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. 
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opportunity ‘to eliminate anything that opposes us’. In order to pacify this 
immense area as quickly as possible, it was best ‘to shoot dead anyone who 
even looks at us askance’.#? At this discussion, on 16 July 1942, Keitel also 
advocated Draconian measures against acts of resistance. Civilians must re- 
alize ‘that anyone who did not function would be shot’, and that they would 
be held collectively liable for conduct which contravened German orders. To 
ensure that the troop leaders also adopted this attitude, on 23 July 1941 OKW 
supplemented Directive No. 33 by stipulating that the occupying power would 
break resistance in the occupied eastern territories ‘not by the legal punish- 
ment of the guilty, but by striking such terror-into the population that it loses 
all will to resist’.4* At the same time, Hitler ordered that the native inhabitants 
were to be disarmed immediately ‘as a special measure, using the most drastic 
means’ .44 

In mid-July, in the belief that the Red Army was already defeated, the 
operations department of the Army General Staff had begun to work on plans 
for the structure and subsequent distribution of the formations which would 
be required ‘to occupy and secure the Russian space’.** The intention was to 
Keep the number of occupation formations as low as possible, and to concen- 
trate them on the most important industrial areas and transport points. In 
addition to their occupation duties, these formations must also be capable of 
destroying any potential revival of resistance by advancing mobile formations 
deep into the areas not occupied by troops. Underlying these plans was an 
over-optimistic assessment of the situation, which was soon overtaken by the 
development of operations. In this context, the radical conduct demanded by 
Hitler and Keitel was designed to compensate for the fact that the number of 
security forces was inadequate to pacify the ever expanding area of operations, 
particularly as they had to he reinforced by combat formations withdrawn 
from the front. 

In contrast, the Army High Command and some troop jeaders wished to 
adopt a different policy. They argued that the troops in the western areas of 
the Soviet Union had been regarded as ‘liberators from Bolshevism’ by the 
population, and frequently greeted with bread and salt. These officers wanted 
to forbid arbitrary requisitions and the seizure of goods without payment by 
soldiers ‘in this impoverished and plundered land’. In addition, they wished 
to treat the population ‘reasonably’, and not to institute collective reprisals 


Bormann memorandum on conference of (6 July 1941, IMT xxxviii. 88. 

4\ Hiuler’s Directives, No. 33a; Pp. 90. 

44 OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 453 Gr. R.Wes. No. 1332/41 g., 23 July 1941. Palpable in an 
order from commander of Rear Army Area South, 23 Aug. tg941, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, 
NOKW-2§90. 

4°, Memorandum of 15 July 1941, g.Kdos., K7B OKW i. 1022 ff. See Abt. Landesverteidigung 
(1 Op) No. 4q1208/q1 g.Kdos. Chefs., 18 July 1941, a division of forces approved by Hitler ‘after 
the interim conclusion of the campaign in the east’, BA-MA RH 2/v. 427. 

* Gen.Kdo. (mot.) HII. AK, Abt. Qu/ic, 27 July 1941, on conduct towards the civilian popula- 
tion, BA-MA RH 24-3/134. See the orders from the commander of Seventeenth Army on 19 July 
and 24 Aug. 1941 on the treatment of the population and the maintenance of discipline, BA-MA, 
17. Armee, 14499/51. 
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against the population in punishment for acts of sabotage, which remained 
relatively infrequent. Instead, such acts should be blamed predominantly on 
Communists, Russians, and Jews. 

Advocates of these measures regarded the taking of hostages, and the 
shooting of selected people considered to be ‘anti-German’, as a sure method 
of driving the ‘loyal population’ back into the ‘Bolshevik camp’. On 12 July 
1941 Army High Command issued appropriate guidelines.*?7 Some days be- 
fore, LI Army Corps HQ had already ordered that Ukrainians were not to be 
regarded as generally sympathetic to the Germans. Instead, it was necessary to 
distinguish between Communists and non-Communists. For that reason hos- 
tages should be taken in every billet by the highest-ranking officer: “(a) from 
the Russian and Jewish population, (&) from Communist circles considered to 
be responsible for attacks on Germans.’* On 20 July 1941 IE] (Motorized) 
Army Corps HQ ordered three Jews to be shot, on the grounds that their 
‘authorship or complicity’ in the murder of a German soldier was regarded as 
proven because of ‘the known hostile attitude of the Jews, especially in the Red 
Army’. The actual culprit had managed to escape.? The commander of 44th 
Infantry Division, Lieutenant-General Friedrich Siebert, ordered collective 
measures to be taken after unsolved cases of sabotage. These could consist of 
the shooting of local Jews or Russians, and the burning down of Jewish or 
Russian houses.*° Second Army HQ also instructed the troops in the former 
Polish and Belorussian territories to distinguish between ‘activist Party men 
and Jews’ on one hand, and the mass of the population on the other. Since the 
latter regarded the Wehrmacht as its liberator from the ‘political and economic 
terror of the Soviet rulers’, hostages should be taken ‘only from Party men’ 
belonging to the previous system.‘' This measure clearly demonstrated an 
affinity between the ideological outlook of senior and top-ranking officers and 
the National Socialist concept of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. However, it also con- 
tained pragmatic elements: “Though the troops must appear as masters, 
especially in the eastern territory, they must also avoid everything that is likely 
to shake the population’s trust in the German armed forces.’ 

On 25 July 1941 the commander-in-chief of the army responded to inform- 
ation about Soviet instructions for the creation of partisan detachments by 
political cadres. In addition, it was claimed that ‘the required harshness [had] 
not been employed at all points’ by the German side. The guidelines laid down 
before the start of operations were expanded by the issuing of a special order 

a eee Abt. (Abw.), Az. Abw. IH No. 2111/41, 12 July 1941, BA-MA RH 27- 

156. ‘ 

1 Gen.Kdo. LE. AK, Abt. Ia No. 1882/41, 8 July i941, appendix to corps order No. 8: Special 
instructions for conduct towards the civilian population. 

4 Gen.Kdo. (mot.) III. AK, Abt. Ic, 19 July 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/134. 

»* 44. Inf.Div., Abt. Ia op No. 63/41, 21 July 1941, BA-MA RH 26-44/33. 

3 AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 1388/41 geh., 17 July 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1090. 

* Ibid. The commander of 221st Security Div., Lt.-Gen. Pflugbeil, also ordered a raid on 


Biatystock on 18 July 1941 to take ‘hostages (especially Jews)’, to be shot in the event of the 
slightest unrest, BA-MA RH 26-221/12. 
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on the ‘treatment of enemy civilians and Russian prisoners of war in the rear 
army area’. This order was typical in combining ‘preventive and punitive 
elements, and in justifying them on military and ideological grounds. It was 
emphasized that the main priority was ‘absolute safety for the German sol- 
dier’. The army leadership judged this safety to be endangered, particularly in 
‘purely Russian areas’, by the massive size of the area of operations and the 
‘perfidy and peculiarity of the Bolshevik enemy’. Rapid pacification was 
necessary ‘to rule the territory gained and to exploint the land’; this could only 
be achieved if every ‘threat from the enemy civilian population’ was ruthlessly 
suppressed. Russians had long been accustomed to hard and merciless action 
from the authorities. Any from of leniency and softness on the part of the 
Germans would be regarded as weakness, and would endanger the troops. 
Soviet plans to organize pattisan detachments, their call for young people to 
form bands, and ‘the inflammatory effect of the carriers of the Jewish- 
Bolshevik system’ made it likely that guerrilla warfare would recur even in 
areas which had previously been quiet. On behalf of Braucbitsch, Lieutenant- 
General Miller again urged that collective drastic measures be used against 
passive resistance, or in cases of sabotage where the culprits were not im- 
mediately identified. The troops were expressly instructed that it was not 
necessary to have taken hostages beforehand as a guarantee against ‘future 
wrongdoing’. Ad hoc ‘punishment measures’, i.e. summary executions and the 
destruction of whole localities, became the rule. 

Soviet soldiers who had been cut off from their units during the fighting, 
whether in uniform or civillian dress, were also regarded by the army leader- 
ship as a potential threat to the pacification of the conquered territory. Public 
announcements were to be made ordering them to report to Wehrmacht posts 
by a certain date in each area. Once the date had expired, these stragglers were 
to be regarded as guerrillas and shot, whether or not they had actually taken 
part in acts of sabotage. Any support and help for partisans and stragglers from 
the civilian population was to be punished by death. In addition, the army 
leadership ordered that all ‘suspicious elements’ who appeared ‘dangerous as 
regards character and attitude’, even if they had not committed any known 
offence, were to be handed over to the special-duty squads or commandos of 
the security police and SD. 

To implement the Army High Command directive of 25 July 1941, the 
commander of Rear Army Area South ordered that all stragglers captured 

% OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 453 Gr. R.Wes. No. 1332/47 geh., 25 July 1941, BA-MA RH 
22/273; Deutsche Besatzungspolitik, No. 34. The fighting formations were instructed at the same 
time ‘to treat as guerrillas members of Soviet “partisan” detachments appearing in front of or 
behind our front and, as regards observance of the rules of war, clothing, equipment, or 
idennfiability, not unquestionably meeting the conditions set for a body of fighting men, a militia, 
ora volunteer corps. It is irrelevant whether they were previously soldiers, still describe themselves 
as soldiers, or are non-soldiers. Civilians who give any kind of help to such partisan detachments 
are thereby supporting irregular action and are likewise to be regarded as guerrillas according to 


the usage of war’ (OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 454 Gr. R.Wes. No. 1260/41 g., 18 July 1941, 
BA-MA RH t9 1/124; Detutsche Besatzungspolitk, No. 33). 
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after 8 August were to be treated as guerrillas.5¢ A similar order for Rear Army 
Area Centre stipulated that all ‘soldiers who were stragglers and still roaming 
about’ west of the Berezina after 15 August should be treated as guerrillas.5 
However, the expiry date was extended by fourteen days because hundreds 
of Red Army men were coming forward to surrender.** At the end of August 
1941 Schenckendorff ordered that any Red Army man encountered between 
the Dnieper and Berezina after 15 September I941 was to be shot as a 
partisan.57 

Army High Command’s guidelines for the treatment of enemy civilians in 
the rear army areas were adopted by Seventeenth Army HQ in its sector at the 
end of July 1941. The troops must ‘take more action that before against any 
kind of guerrilla activity, sabotage, and passive resistance, and even crush the 
first signs of these’. As soon as such activity was attributed to them, guerrillas 
were to be shot on the order of an officer. ‘Suspicious elements’ were to be 
handed over to the special-duty squads of the security police and SD ‘if 
possible’. At that time there were two such squads (6 and 4a) in the army 
area. As a separate measure from the Army High Command guidelines, 
Stiilpnagel gave details of the conduct to be adopted in cases of passive 
resistance or acts of sabotage where the culprits were not captured immedi- 
ately. ‘Collective measures noz to be taken indiscriminately. Where the initial 
act cannot be attributed to the Ukrainian local inhabitants, the local superin- 
tendents are to be instructed to name Jewish and Communist inhabitants in 
the first instance. By means of such pressure, the population is to be forced to 
inform the police.’ Since most of the active older Communists had fled, the 
younger ones should be seized where necessary. “The Jewish Komsomol 
[Communist Youth Organization] members in paticular are to be regarded as 
supporters of sabotage and the organization of gangs.’5* These scapegoating 
methods were designed to convince the bulk of the population that the 
Wehrmacht was behaving firmly but justly towards pro-German loyal inhabi- 
tants in cases of sabotage. In this context, the commander of Seventeenth 
Army was convinced that there was ‘in many cases an inflamed sentiment 
against the Jews’ among the Ukrainian population. However, Stilpnagel 
also reported that the ‘Draconian measures against the Jews [had aroused] pity 
and sympathy among some circles of the population’. In his letter to Army 
Group South on the ‘position and influence of Bolshevism’ he therefore 
argued that a ‘determined enlightenment’ of the Ukrainian population regard- 
ing Jewry was ‘necessary at the outset in order to obtain a resolute and more 


' M Beth. rackw. H.Geb. Siid, Abt. Ic No. 1125/41 g., 29 July 1941, BA-MA RH 22/170. 

538 Befh. rickw. H.Geb. Mitte, Ia, corps order No. 39, 11 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/13. 

*® Refh. rackw, H.Geb. Mitte, Ia, corps order No. 40, 16 Aug. 1941, ibid. 

37 Beth. rackw. H.Geb. Mitte, Ic No. zo/q1, 28 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1092. 
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uniform rejection’ of Jews. Stilpnagél also wanted to prevent the Jews fron) 
becoming ‘active as centres of a resistance movement’. He therefore made 
detailed proposals to Army Group South for Wehrmacht propaganda, and 
argued that it should be independent of ‘the goals being pursued by German 
policy’.9 

‘The harshness of collective measures against members of specific popu- 
lation groups and non-participants cannot be explained solely by the need of 
the troops for security in the rear area, nor by pragmatic considerations, In 
truth, the ideological background to these measures is beyond question. The 
reprisals went far beyond what was necessary, as is demonstrated by an order 
from Army Group Centre on 7 August 1941.© It opposed such measures. 
Though there was understandable anger among the troops as a result of 
attacks by armed guerrillas, reprisals should not be inflicted on communities 
simply because they were ‘close to’ the location of the attack. Inhabitants 
should be shot only when there was irrefutable proof that they were the 
culprits, or had been connected with them. Second Army HQ passed on this 
instruction to the corps commands, noting that experience had shown that 
the partisan groups in the rear of the troops ‘were being supported less by the 
mass of the people than by the remaining political functionaries and other 
activist-minded Communists’.“. Second Army therefore applied to the army 
group for !arger SD units to be sent forward into the army area from the rear 
army area, 

Second Army HQ supported this request by claiming hat experienced 
specialists were needed to expose Bolshevik elements. Reservations about the 
increased use of the SD in the army area bad to take second place to the 
security requirements of the troops, ‘particularly as the troops aiso urgently 
[desired] such measures’.® The activities of Special Commando 7b (SS Major 
Gunther Rausch), which had advanced with the army but had insufficient 
men, had ‘always been gratefully welcomed by the troops’. If the troops could 
be certain that organizations sent in for the purpose were working to defeat the 
‘dangerous elements’ at their rear, they would stop imposing the excessive 
collective measures which had been criticized by the army group. Army Group 
Centre appears to have submitted the request from Second Army to Army 
High Command. On 14 August Army High Command ordered that oper- 
ations in the rear army areas by the SS, or by police units subordinate to the 
higher SS and police leaders, would not be ‘considered under any circum- 
stances’.® However, seven days before, in Eleventh Army sector, Special Duty 


#* Commander Seventeenth Army, 12 Aug. 1941, BA-MA, 17, Armee, 14499/52. 

© H.Gr. Mitte, Icf/AO/AO II No. 103/41 g.Kdos., 7 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/togr. An 
analagous order was issued by the commander of Rear Army Area Centre on 12 Aug. 1941: ibid. 
RH 26-221/13. 

 AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 206/41 g.Kdos., 11 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1001. 

™ AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 1662/41 g-Kdos., 10 Aug. 1941, on combating guerrillas, ibid. 

© OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwaltung (Qu 4), No. H/5271/41 geh., 14 Aug. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 22/91. 
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Squad D had already been instructed: to take over responsibility for ‘the 
defensive security of the combat area behind the fighting troops, alongside its 
previous tasks’.“« Together with the secret field police, it was to hunt fer 
escaped Red Army men in uniform or civilian dress. In contrast to Second 
Army, which had only one special commando assigned to it, Eleventh 
Army had two special commandos and three special-duty squads at its 
disposal. - ° : 

From autumn 1941 the German-Soviet war of annihilation took on another 
dimension in the rear areas. There were several reasons for this: the growing 
activity of well-organized, trained Soviet ‘partisan detachments and divetsion- 
ary groups’ under the leadership of local administrative and Party agencies; 
the ever widening gap between the tasks of the German security formations 
and the resources available to them, especially as some units had to be 
withdrawn and employed in battle duties; and the increasing disillusionment 
of the civilian population over the retention of the collective economy and the 
madequate supply of food. The rural population in particular found itself 
wedged between the Soviet hammer and the National Socialist anvil (A. 
Dallin’s expression). While the partisan groups demanded support in men and 
material, and moved ruthlessly against collaborators, the occupying power 
expected the population to behave loyally and provide help in anti-partisan 
activities.® 

The commanders and commandants reported that Stalin’s appeal for a 
‘patriotic people’s war’ was not being obeyed by the bulk of the population. As 
a result, the Germans were not being opposed by an armed popular move- 
ment. They dismissed Communist leaflets which maintained the contrary as 
‘typical Jewish insolence and Communist distortion’.“ However, the treat- 
ment of actual or supposed ‘partisans’, ‘guerrillas’, ‘bandits’, ‘go-betweens’ 
and their sympathizers and helpers was to be even more severe. The starting- 
point was intelligence regarding Soviet instructions for the ‘organization and 
activity of the partisan detachments and diversionary groups’. This led the 
Germans to assume that it was the political and state officers of the NKVD 
and NKGB, and not the Red Army, who were the ‘exponents’ of the partisan 


Quoted in Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 199, 216. The 
televant documents are missing from BA-MA. 
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movement.” Consequently, Second Army regarded the ‘elimination of the 
leaders of such agencies’ as the key to successful action against the partisans.* 
For its part, Army Group Centre devised proposals for the creation of mobile 
‘hunt commandes’ with heavy weapons and pioneers to operate alongside 
commandos of the secret field police and SD.% At the same time, in response 
to a query from Sixth Army, Army High Command dispatched an ambiguous 
instruction from the commander-in-chief of the army.” This stated that uni- 
formed Soviet fighting troops fed -by responsible officers had a claim to be 
treated as prisoners of war even when fighting behind the front; on the other 
hand, Soviet soldiers or groups which disrupted German rear communications 
‘incoherently on their own initiative’ after fighting had ended were to be 
regarded as guerrillas. It was the duty of the troop commanders to make the 
decision in individual cases, according to the tactical situation. Second Army 
concluded that the ‘Bolshevik rabble’ in the rear of the troops could not be 
separated into Red Army men, uniformed or civilians, but was to be regarded 
as one ‘organic special entity’ and shot as guerrillas.” In the interests of 
Wehrmacht security, Seventeenth Army advocated that harsh measures 
against the civilian population must be taken wherever necessary; the Soviet 
leadership.had exploited lenient German behaviour te supervise civilian traffic 
and ‘to bring partisans, saboteurs, and spies through the advanced line into the 
army and into the hinterland’. Various ‘suspicious elements’ were listed: 
outsiders of both sexes in the locality, disguised NKVD militiamen (par- 
tisans), escaped military and civilian political commissars, and Jews of both 
sexes and all ages. The commander of 285th Security Division. Lieutenant- 
General Wolfgang Baron von Plotho, requested an order from Rear Army 
Area North for all Red Army men still roaming the land to be treated as 
partisans and shot.” Presumably with Roques’s approval, Plotho then issued 
an order to that effect. Exceptions were to be made only for Red Army men 
who had undoubtedly deserted, or for escaped prisoners of war who had had 
ne contact with other Soviet soldiers. ‘In cases of doubt, every partisan and 
Red Army man is to be shot.’73 

In its guidelines on anti-partisan activity, Second Army mifed that the 
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t AOK 2, Ic/AQ/Abw. III No. 2075/41 g., 2 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-2/1093. For the 
following: AOK 17, Gr. Ic/AO, 7 Sept. 1941, on surveillance of civilian waffic, BA-MA, 17. 
Armee, 14499/51. 

” 285, Sich.Div., la No. 2206/41 geh., 23 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-285/5. 

” 285. Inf.Div., Ila No. 2270/41 geh., 28 Nov. 194i, ibid. 
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population should be dealt:with tactfully to persuade them to provide infor- 
mation about partisans. ‘Colléctive measures against villages and their inhabi- 
tants must be the exception and are only to be taken where the mass of the 
population makes such a measure, the success of which is always doubtful, 
unavoidable.’ 

‘In his order of 25 July 1941 spudine the ‘treatment of enemy civilians and 
Russian prisoners of war in the rear army area’, the commander-in-chief of the 
army had referred to the ‘inflammatory activity of the exponents of the Jewish- 
Bolshevik system’ in opposition to German efforts at pacification. Some 
individual army commanders had then adopted this order within their own 
sectors. From the outset, the army regarded the Jews, as well as the political 
cadres of the Red Army and the Communist functionaries, as ‘exponents of 
the enemy attitude’ and ‘Bolshevik driving forces’, and therefore as suspected 
partisans, During the capture of Daugavpils and Rezekne at the beginning of 
July 1941, the deliberate hunting down and arresting of Jews was justified on 
the grounds that they had been guilty of acts of sabotage against the troops 
‘directly or indtrectly’.75 At the same time, the commander of Rear Army Area 
Centre enlisted the regular police and SD to carry out the evacuation of all 
male Jews in whose neighbourhood there were suspected Red Army strag- 
glers.% When, on 3 September [941 in a report on the ‘pacification of the 
Pripet marshes’, 1st SS Cavalry Brigade (SS Cotonel Hermann Fegelein) 
reported to Command Centre that links between the partisan groups were 
being maintained ‘above all by Jews’, and that ‘Jew-free’ villages had never 
been partisan bases, this ludicrous assertion was accepted without question.” 
The customary approach taken by the SS brigade was recommended to the 
army security troops some days later. Schenckendorff thought that the ‘multi- 
faceted partisan struggle’ had to be opposed by ‘equally multifaceted ways of 
fighting’ on the part of the security divisions. Anti-partisan operations were 
described as a ‘rich field of soldierly activity’ for intellectually alert and 
inventive divisional and troop commanders.” To promote the pacification of 
the army area, Schenckendorff inaugurated an ‘exchange of experience’ be- 
tween the army and SS regarding the struggle against the partisans. Participat- 
ing officers were selected according to ‘their achievements and experience’ in 

™ AOK 2 Ic/AO/Abw. TE No. 2075/41 g., 2 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1093. Similarly the 
commander of Seventeenth Army on 19 July 1941, ibid., 17. Armee, 14499/§1. 

7s Activity report of Ic/o4, 22 June 1941, BA-MA, LVI. AK, § 7956/32 (emphasis added}. 

™ Reth. rickw. H.Geb., Mitte, ten-day report to OKH/GenQu, Abt. Kriegsverwaltung, 9 July 
toq1 geh., BA-MA RH 22/227, See also the daily report of 22181 security. Div. on 8 July 1941, ibid. 
RH 26-221/19. 

7 BA-MA RH 22/224. Ic of oth Inf. Div. was similarly convinced that Jews and Party members 
in particular were maintaining an intelligence service across the fronts: Activity report, entry of 6 
Sept. 1941, ibid. RH 26-50/85. 52nd Inf. Div. ordered on 16 Sept. 1941 (Abt. Ic No. 401/41 geh.) 
that the Bolshevik functionaties were to be executed discreetly, since all political and Party organs 
were undoubtedly engaged in raising partisan units: ibid. RH 26-52/61. On the procedure of rst 
SS Cavalry Brg. see Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 222-3, and 


Biichler, ‘Kommandostab Reichsfihrer-S3’, 15 ff. 
*® Befh. nickw. H.Geb. Mitte, la, corps order No. 52, 14 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/13. 
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operations alredy undertaken.” The course included lectures from the higher 
SS and police leader, SS Major-General Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski, on the 
‘seizure of commissars and partisans’, and from the chief of Special Duty 
Squad B, Major-General Arthur Nebe, on the ‘co-operation of troops and SD 
in fighting the partisans’. There were also realistic demonstrations of system- 
atic searches of a locality. Not surprisingly, participants in the course used 
their experiences as the basis for future pacification practices in their units: 
‘Where the partisan is, the Jew is, and where the Jew is, there is the partisan.”*! 
The chief of staff with the commander of Rear Army Area Centre, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ribesamen, informed the quartermaster-general that the experiences 
of the course had fully confirmed the need for discussions. The participants, 
who included representatives of the Army High Command and Army Group 
Centre, had gained new ideas which would have a ‘fruitful’ effect on the 
struggle against the partisans.” 

Many officers accepted the idea that the resistance came mainly from Jews 
and Communists. As 2 result, the special-duty squads of the security police 
and SD were able to report an ‘excellent understanding’ with the military 
leadership, and a ‘pleasingly good attitude’ on the part of the officer corps with 
regard to the Jews.® In their reports, the units of the army’s secret field police 
repeatedly referred to their positive and smooth co-operation with the special- 
duty commandos and special squads." The attitude of the troops towards the 
extermination policy of the security police and SD varied. While some re- 
mained aloof and closed their eyes to what was happening, others were 
sympathetic to the measures being taken. In 1941 the destruction of east 
European Jewry was marked by co-operation between the army and the SS. 
Here, of course, it is necessary to make a distinction between two kinds of 
conduct: one involved co-operation with the measures to establish distinguish- 
ing marks for Jews, to hunt and evacuate Jews and force them into ghettos, and 
to help the special-duty squads to carry out mass executions; the other relates 
to joint action between the Wehrmacht and the SS to pacify the rear areas. 
One major reason for co-operation was the acceptance by many officers and 
men of the propaganda image of ‘Jewish Boishevism’. Another was the fact 
that the differences between military tasks and security policing measures had 
deliberately been blurred, as Hitler had desired. Before Barbarossa there had 
still been a gap between the various tasks, but numerous orders from army and 


» Beth. rickw. H.Geb. Mitte, la, corps order No. 53 re struggle against the partisans, exchange 
of information, ibid. 

© Beth. riickw. H.Geb, Mitte, la, 23 Sept. 1941, order of the day for the course on ‘combating 
partisans’ 24-6 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/225. 

* Quoted from Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 248. 

*® Beth. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, la, Br.B. No. soo6/41 geh., 13 Oct. 1941, monthly reports for 
Sept., BA-MA RH 19 H/123. 

& Events report No. 128, 3 Nov. 1941 g-Rs., Special Duty Squad C (BA R 58/218, pp. 344 FE), 
and events report No. 14, 6 July 1941 g.Rs., Special Detachment qb (BA R 58/214, p. 86). 

% See as a typical instance Gruppe GFP (secret field police) 721, Tgb. No. I/176/42 geh., 26 
jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/199. 
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field commanders since June 1941 had helped to bridge it. For example, the 
army carried out summary executions of Jews, Communists, and Russians as 
‘coliective drastic measures’ in punishment for unsolved acts of resistance; 
these merged with the ideqlogical policy of extermination being undertaken by 
the special-duty squads for the ‘final elimination of Bolshevism’.*s Was there 
an attitude which can be regarded as typical or representative of the approach 
of senior officers towards the activities of the security police and SD in the 
occupied Soviet territories? Since this survey cannot provide a quantitative 
assessment of German occupation policy, it must suffice to note a number of 
cases as examples of conduct. When the commander of Rear Army Area 
North, Infantry General Franz von Roques, complained about the mass 
murder of Lithuanian Jews in Kaunas to Ritter von Leeb, the commander-in- 
chief of Army Group North, Leeb noted in his diary: ‘We have no influence on 
these measures. The only thing to do is to keep clear of them. Roques is 
certainly right to think that the Jewish question cannot be solved in this way. 
The most reliable course would be to solve it by sterilizing all male Jews.’ The 
fact that Leeb and Roques discussed the mass sterilization of Jews as an 
alternative to mass murder reveals how deeply the ‘poison of anti-Semitism’ 
had ‘corroded’ the mentality of senior conservative officers.*7 When the shoot- 
ings of several hundred Jews and Communists aroused ‘some unrest’ among 
men of 281st Security Division (Army Group North), the commander 
consulted with General von Roques. He then declared himself satisfied 
that the actions were legal, and forbade any criticism.®? The commander of 
444th Security Division (Army Group South) merely noted in his situation 
report at the end of August that ‘the Jewish question [was being] settled by 
the SD’, but that the division had no clear idea of the individual measures 
taken."9 No resistance was possible from officers who were prepared to close 
their eyes in the face of the extermination of the Jews, which was described by 
Hitler’s adjutant as a ‘necessary cleansing of the land’. It was even less likely 
from those others who expressly consented to the actions of the security 
police and SD, or saw them as helping their own pacification policy. The 
3rd Staff Officer of 22Ist Security Division (Army Area Centre) considered 


* This is how SS Standartenfithrer Nockemann described the task of the special-duty squads 
to the Ic of the army groups and armies on 6 June 1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/688. See Cooper, 
Phantom War, 37 ff. 

% Leeh, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 288 (8 July 1941). By coincidence, at the same time a leaflet 
by Theodore N. Kaufman, Germany Must Perish (Newark, 1941), had appeared in the USA, 
demanding the sterilization of all German men under 60 and ali German women under 45. 
Needless to say, the Reich government from the end of July 1941 used these ideas of an 
insignificant fanatic to launch a wide-ranging propaganda campaign against Roosevelt and his 
policy. After the war Kaufman was portrayed by radical right-wing circles as the intellectual 
founder of the National Socialist programme of annihilation. See Benz, ‘Judenvernichtung’, 
623 ff. 


*? So a doctor employed in the east wrote in retrospect; quoted in Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die 


Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 255. 

® Ibid. 227. 59 gag. Sich.Div., Abt. ViI No. 125, 28 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/202. 

© KTB H.Gr. Nord, entry of 3 July 19641, NA T att, Roll 53. I am grateful to Academic 
Director Dr Mever for this reference. See Leeb, Tagebuchaufeerchnungert, 62 ff. 
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that ‘superior control of this old national struggle’ (between Poles and 
Belorussians) ‘with the simultaneous eradication of Jewry ... [was] the key to 
total political and economic pacification’ of the Bialystok region.” The 
commander of 213th Security Division (Army Area South) noted that the 
‘harsh measures’ carried out by the special-duty squads against the Jews had 
met with ‘complete understanding’ from the Ukrainian population and had 
weakened the Jewish will to resist. 707th Infantry Division (Commissariat- 
General Belorussia) also believed that the ‘complete eradication of this alien 
element {would] best advance the pacification of the country’.* The 
commander of 339th Infantry Division (Army Area Centre), Lieutenant- 
General Georg Hewelcke, reported that the population felt more free after its 
‘liberation from Jews and politically damaging elements’. In areas ‘where a 
removal of Jews by the SD’ had not yet occurred, the population was less 
actively involved in the pacification of the area.% In another situation report, 
Hewelcke had suggested ‘eliminating all harmful persons and useless eaters 
(escaped and recaptured prisoners of war, tramps, Jews, and gypsies)’. This 
would be better than making big cuts in the rations of the Ukrainian auxiliary 
guard units.™ 62nd Infantry Division considered it appropriate for ‘SD or 
police units to remove’ the 120 Jews in the town of Gadyach, particularly as 
bandits were operating in the area. This suggestion was noted by the staff of 
the commander of Rear Army Area South, and passed on by the 3rd staff 
officer to the higher SS and police leader.% 

The gorge of Babiy Yar near Kiev, where 33,771 human beings were 
murdered, is a symbol not only of the atrocities of the special-duty squads, but 
also of the support they received from the army.” SS Special Detachment 4a, 
under the command of SS Colonel Paul Blobel, took up its ‘security police’ 
work in Kiev on 26 September 1941. It reported to Berlin that it envisaged the 
execution of at least 50,000 Jews. Blobel used explosions in the city, which 
damaged people and property, as a welcome excuse for ‘appropriate measures 
of punishment’. The city commandant of Kiev and Field Commandant 195, 
Major-General Kurt Eberhard, welcomed these measures and asked Blobel 

* 221, Sich. Dw., Abt. Ie, 28 July 1941, transfer report, BA-MA RH 26-221/70. 

* Der Kdt. in WeiSruthenien [Belorussia] des WB Ostland, Abt. Ia, monthly reports of 11 
Oet.~10 Nov. 1941, 1~30 Nov. 1941 geh., BA-MA RH 26-707/1. 

% 339. Inf. Div., la, 3 Dee. 1941, activity report for Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 339. Inf.Div., 13914/6. 

4 339. Inf. Div., Ia No. 1466/41, 5 Nov. 1941, Evaluation of the situation, BA- MA, 339. 
Inf. Div., 13914/3. 

8 62. Inf.Div., Abt. VII, 25 Nov. 194i, situation report, BA-MA RH 22/203. 

* Here I am following the aceount of Krausnick and Wilhelm, Dre Trappe des 
Weltanschayungskricges, 188-9, 235. However, it is based solely on the operational reports of the 
participating special-duty squad and disregards the documents of Field Commandant’s Office 195 
(454th Security Div.}, stationed in Kiev. On the suppression of public memory of the systematic 
extermination of the Jews in the Soviet Union see Goldjagen, ‘Der Holocaust’, 503-4. 

” Thus Field Commandant’s Offiee 19§ lost 3 men killed and 7 wounded on 24 Sept. 1941 
through time bomb or remote-controlled bomb. Fhe resulting fire reduced about 1 sq. km. of the 
eity to ashes and made around 10,000 inhabitants homeless. See War Diary of the quartermaster 
of 454th Seeurity Div., entry of 25 Sept. 1941 (BA-MA RH 26-454/2§), and the report by Dept. 


VII of the same division, 2 Oct. 1941, on visit to Field Commandant’s Office 195, Kiev (BA-MA 
. RH 26-454/28). 
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for ‘radical action’. At a discussion between Eberhard, Blobel, and the chief of 
Special Duty Squad C, Dr Otto Rasch, plans to shoot the Jews were discussed 
quite openly. Subsequently, with the support of 637th Propaganda Company 
in Sixth Army, Major-General Eberhard issued an appeal to the Jews of Kiev 
to report for ‘resettlement’ on 29 September. Special Detachment 4a boasted 
after this action that the Jews had believed that they were being resettled until 
immediately before they were killed ‘as a result of thoroughly skilful organiz- 
ation’. It was proud that, in co-operation with other SS units, it had murdered 
almost 34,000 human beings within two days. 

Of course, there were some commanders who advocated a clear distinction 
between the tasks of the security police and those of the troops. ‘Incidents’ in 
which these distinctions had been blurred ted the commander of 207th Secu- 
rity Division (Army Area North), Lieutenant-General Karl von Tiedemann, to 
issue an order on 22 July 1941." After repeating verbatim the regulations in the 
order of 28 April 1941, Tiedemann specifically forbade ‘members of the 
division from taking part in tasks of the SD, and superior officers from giving 
permission for such activity or employing their troops in tasks of the SD’. A 
few days later, the commander of Rear Army Area South, Infantry General 
Karl von Roques, felt compelled to forbid the ‘participation of Wehrmacht 
members in excesses’.» ‘The German soldier who participates in pogroms 
against Jews etc. seriously damages the reputation of the Wehrmacht, and 
displays an unsoldierly mentality.’ Though the ‘Fihrer decree’ of 13 May 1941 
allowed the troops to use the harshest measures against a hostile civilian 
population ‘in the course of fighting’, ‘unauthorized acts of violence’ in the 
pacified territory were nothing other than arbitrary acts. It was the duty of all 
superior officers to punish such acts. 

It would not be true to say that a resistance had arisen within the army to 
‘constant close co-operation’ between it and the SS as demanded by the army 
leadership in the ideological war against ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. However, the 
troop leaders were concerned that individual soldiers were involving them- 
selves ‘in an unpleasant manner’ in the tasks of the security police and the SD. 
At the beginning of August 1941, for example, the commanding general of 
XXX Army Corps, Infantry General Hans von Salmuth, ordered that ‘only 
such soldiers who are specifically ordered to do so’ could participate in special 
commando actions against Party members and Jews in the army rear area: ‘I 
also forbid any participation as onlookers... Where troops are ordered to 
(take part in} actions of this kind, they must stand under the leadership of 
officers. These officers are responsible for ensuring that no unpleasant ex- 
cesses on the part of the troops take place.”'” A few days later, the commander 

%® 207. Sich.Div., Abt. Ia Az. 16 No. 806/41 geh., 22 July 1941, regulating the operation of the 
security police and SS security service within the army, BA-MA RH 22/271. 

» Befh. riickw, H.Geb. Siid, Abt. Ic No. 1125/41 g., 29 July 1941, on pacification measures, 
point 1, BA-MA, RH 22/170. 


wo Gen. Kdo. XXX. AK, Abt. Ic No. 628/4£ geh., 2 Aug. 1941, Intelligence Decree No. 4, point 
2, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-2963. 
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of Sixth Army, Field: Marshal von Reichenau, also forbade ‘any participation 
by soldiers of the army as onlookers or performers in executions [by the SD] 
which are vot ordered by a military superior’.'*' His order was issued after off- 
duty soldiers had volunteered to assist the SD in carrying out executions, had 
been present as onlookers, and had taken photographs. However, in this order 
Reichenau also spoke of the need for these ‘executions of criminal, Bolshevik, 
mostly Jewish elements’, and allowed local commandants to provide cordons 
against onlookers if requested by the SD. On 20 August 1941 the Ist staff 
officer of 295th Infantry Division, Laeutenant-Colonel Helmuth Groscurth, 
protested to the chief of staff of Anny Group South about the shooting of 
ninety Jewish children and a number of women in Belaya Tserkov. Yet 
Groscurth was aware that the underlying orders were irrevocable. He therefore 
based his arguments almost exclusively on the need to maintain discipline, and 
demanded that ‘similar measures take place away from the troops’. Groscurth 
was certainly aware of the order issued by the commander-in-chief of the army 
on 7 February 1940, when Brauchitsch had informed the field commanders 
that Hitler’s order for the ‘solution of national political tasks... {would} 
inevitably lead to unusual, harsh measures’ against the Polish population. 
Subsequently, Himmler had promised ‘to keep events and actions that are 
damaging to the spirit and discipline of the army away from the troops’.’” 
After the field commandant, Lieuterant-Colonel Riedl, had repeatedly ex- 
plained that ‘this scum must be exterminated’, and the commander of Sixth 
Army had given his consent to the execution, Groscurth, who in earlier years 
had played an important part in the military opposition to the regime, resigned 
himself to the apparently inevitable. 

Roques’s order of 29 July 1941 did not have the desired effect. He was 
growing increasingly concerned that the troops were moving beyond the 
control of their officers and might become little more than a ‘mob’, On I 
September 1941 Roques issued a further order because ‘cases [have] occurred 
recently in which soldiers and also officers have carried out shootings of Jews 
independently or have participated in them’. The tasks of the Wehrmacht in 
the army rear area were clearly defined. ‘Any independent overstepping of 
these tasks undermines the discipline and reputation of the Wehrmacht and 
leads to the degeneration of the troops.’ It was the duty of every superior 
officer to intervene immediately and resolutely in all these cases. ‘Executive 
measures against specific sections of the population (especially Jews)’ were the 
sole responsibility of the forces of the higher 5S and police leader, particularly 
in areas that had already been pacified. Roques continued: ‘Any unauthorized 
shooting of native inhabitants, even of Jews, by individual soldiers, and any 

1 AOK 6, O.Qu/Qu. 1, Special instructions for supplies and for supply troops No. 50, 10 Aug. 
1941, appendix 1, on executions by the SD, Nbg. Dok. NOK W-1654; quoted from Krausnick and 
Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungsknieges, 230-1. 

™ Groscurth, Tagebicher, appendix rv, $34 ff., and army C.-in-C. No. 23t/qo geh., 7 Feb. 1940, 


regarding army and SS, Nbg. Dok. NOKW-1799; quoted from Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die 
Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 104. 
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participation in executive measures of the SS and police forces [was] to. be 
punished as disobedience in disciplinary terms at least, in cases where legal 
intervention [was] not necessary’. The orders of Generals von Tiedemann, 
von Roques, von Salmuth, and von Reichenau were wholly in accordance with 
the distinctions made by the commander-in-chief of the army in his ‘disciplin- 
ary decree’ of 24 May 1941; Roques even reminded the officers of the content 
of Article i6a of the decree on martial jurisdiction. Brauchitsch had indeed 
sanctioned the temporary replacement of martial jurisdiction by ‘ruthtess 
action’ of the troops in the event of punishable offences by the Soviet civilian 
population: At the same time, however, he had exhorted all officers ‘to prevent 
arbitrary excesses by individual army members, and to prevent degeneration of 
the troops by timely intervention’. 

To the fury of Special Duty Squad 5 under SS Brigadier Erwin Schulz, a 
major action against the Jews in Uman was ‘damaged extraordinarily’ by the 
‘premature’ and ‘unplanned excesses’ of Ukrainian militia members and 
Wehrmacht members. Army Group Command South was informed, and 
Rundstedt felt compelled to intervene. Like Salmuth, Roques, and Reichenau 
before him, he pointed out that ‘the search for and combating of activities and 
elements hostile to the Reich in the occupied territories [was] solely the task 
of the special commandos of the security police and SD’. These were to carry 
out the ‘necessary measures’, particularly against Communists and Jews, on 
their own responsibility. ‘Unauthorized action by individual Wehrmacht mem- 
bers, or participation by Wehrmacht members in excesses by the Ukrainian 
population against the Jews, is forbidden, as are watching or taking of photo- 
graphs during the implementation of the measures of the special squads.”'"s 
The Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine extended the ban on off-duty pho- 
tography: ‘If anyone photographs the sick, the suffering, those writhing in 
pain, the dead, and the dying, then he is demonstrating that he has a base 
character and is not fit to be called a German soldier.’ In October 1941 and 
March '942 the commanders of Rear Army Areas Centre and South felt it 
necessary to repeat the ban on off-duty participation in shootings carried out 
by SS and police forces. This fact must be regarded as confirmation that such 
incidents were taking place.’ As in Poland before, many incidents had taken 
place which persuaded the commanders to forbid lynch law against Jews, and 
acts of terror against other Soviet citizens. Evidence for this is provided by 
“Special Corps Order No. 25’, issued by the commander of Rear Army Area 


® Befh. rackw, H.Geb. Siid, Az. TH, Feb. No. 3/41 geh., 1 Sept. 1941, appendix 2, BA-MA, 
Alliierte Prozesses 9, NOKW-2594. 

to See sect. Ivu.2(6) at n. 69. 

s Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. Sid, Abt. le/AO (Abw. IID, 24 Sept. 1941, on combating elements hostile 
to the Reich, BA-MA RH 24-3/136 (emphasis added). 

™ OKH/GenQwAuBenstelle Sid, Kdr. Vers.Bezirk, Abt. EH, order of the day No. 45, 6 Oct. 
1941, appendices 2 and 3, subsection b, BA-MA, GenQu, Arb. No. 108. 

"7 Befh, riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, 28 Oct. 1941 (BA-MA RH 22/9) and 21 Mar. 1942 (RB 22/230); 
also Beth. rackw. H.Geb. Sid, 20 Mar. 1942 (RH 22/24). 
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Centre on 5 September 1941. On the basis of a rumour against them, four 
Russian civilian prisoners, ‘after being whipped for hours on end, had petrol 
poured over them by... a crowd of soldiers and were burnt alive. The local 
commandant, a captain, [had] watched this outrageous activity to the end 
without intervening.’ Schenckendorff had the culprits court-martialled, with 
the most severe punishment meted out to the officer who had tolerated this 
“‘bestiat brutality’. 

The commander of Fourth Army, Field Marshal von Kluge, also felt it 
necessary to issue a ‘special order’ to maintain discipline.’ It was ‘high time 
to put @ complete end to the unjustified methods of obtaining supplies, the raids, 
the plundering trips over vast distances, all the senseless and criminal activity’. 
The honour of the German soldier demanded a decent approach to the 
population in the conquered territories. Criminal conduct could turn the 
opinion of the ‘basically harmless population’ into hatred. The result would be 
more participation in acts of sabotage, and higher casualties for the 
Wehrmacht. Kluge threatened severe punishment not only for plunderers and 
criminals, but also for superior officcrs who tolerated such conduct. 

A high point in the blurring of military tasks and security-police measures 
during Operation Barbarossa was reached on 10 October 1941. On that date 
the commander of Sixth Army, Field Marshal von Reichenau, issued an order 
covering the conduct of the troops ‘towards the Bolshevik system’."" A 
number of explanations can be given for this order, though none is sufficient 
in itself. They include the deterioration in the army’s operational position 
since the start of the campaign, the increased activity of organized partisan 
groups, the lack of concern for civilians displayed by many soldiers, and 
friction between troops and security police in the rear army area. Yet the 
decisive factor was widespread acceptance within the army of the concept of 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’. This enabled the physical destruction of east European 
Jewry to be explained purety as an act of retribution. In this context, the 
supposed links between Jewry and the partisan movement appeared simply as 
an additional justification. Only days before, in his order of the day for 
Operation Typhoon, Hitler had again branded the Jews as the instigators 
of the Bolshevik and the capitalist systems.''' Reichenau argued that the 
most important goal of the campaign against ‘the Jewish-Bolshevik system’ 


sk Along with a term of imprisonment, a loss of rank was imposed: Befh. riickw. H.\Geb. Mitre, 
Br.B No. 322/45 geh., 5 Sept. 1941, special corps order of the day (No. 25), BA-MA RH 26-221/ 
17. 

9 Commander of Fourth Army, Ta/[II/Ic No. 2000/41 geh., 11 Sept. 1991, BA-MA RH 20-4/ 
884. Ac the end of Sept. 1941 the C.-in-C. of the army charged three generals with the task of 
maintaining discipline in the army group sectors, especially in the rear army areas (OKH/ 
GenStdH/Org.Abt. Il/No. 8280/41 geh., 29 Sept. 1941, ibid. RH 22/255). See also the order of 
Army Group South, Ia/Ib No. 2987/41 geh., 27 Oct. 1941, on maintenance of discipline, ibid. RH 
22/9. 

i" AOK 6, Abt. Ia, Az. 7 geh., BA-MA RH 20-6/493; Ursachen und Folger, xvii, doc. 3166, See 
aiso AOK 6, KTB (9 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RH 20-6/131. : 

‘ Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1757 (2 Oct. 1941). 
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was the ‘complete destruction of the means of power, and the elimination 
of the Asiatic influence in the European sphere of culture’. This objective also 
led to — 


stasks for the troops which {went beyond] conventional one-sided soldiering. The 
soldier in the east is not just a fighter according to the rules of the art of war, but also 
the bearer of an implacable national idea, and the avenger of all the bestialities inflicted 
on the German and related peoples. For that reason, the soldier must have full 
understanding of the need for a harsh but just punishment of Jewish subhumanity. 


Some of these arguments were based on the second part of the decrec on 
martial jurisdiction; the last, however, clearly exceeded it, and offered a 
justification of the actions of Special Duty Squad C."? This ‘punishment’ had 
‘the further aim of stifling revolts to the rear of the Wehrmacht, which 
experience shows [are] always instigated by Jews’. 

Reichenau also demanded Draconian measures against the ‘enemy behind 
the front’, which he considered was not taken seriously enough by the troops. 
The demand was based on an assessment of captured Soviet orders by the 
Department Foreign Armies East in the Army General Staff, and on the 
depositions of captured partisans. These indicated that German military quar- 
ters had consistently offered only reluctant support for anti-partisan activity.'3 
‘Caring for local inhabitants and prisoners of war at troop kitchens if they are 
not in the service of the Wehrmacht is misunderstood humanity just as much 
as the handing out of cigarettes and bread.’ If the civilian population refused 
to take an active part in the struggle against Bolshevism, its members could 
not complain about ‘being judged and treated as adherents of the Soviet 
system’. On the basis of the supplement to ‘Directive No. 33’ of 23 July 1941, 
but with a characteristic individual slant, the army order of 16 October 1941 
stipulated: 


Fear of German countermeasures must be greater than the threat posed by the 
Bolshevik remnants roaming about. Irrespective of any political considerations of the 
future, the German soldier must achieve two things: 
(1) the complete annihilation of the Bolshevik heresy, the Soviet state, and its armed 
forces; 
(2) the merciless elimination of alien perfidy and atrocity, 


thereby securing the life of the German Wehrmacht in Russia. Only in this way can we 
fulfil our historic task of liberating the German people from the Asiatic-Jewish danger 
once and for all. 


Reichenau’s attitude was not unique. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
other senior officers in the east déclared themselves ‘completely in agreement’ 
with his order, and distributed it in their own areas of authority. The com- 

‘2 Phe extent of the mass killings—-about 80,000 peopte—is revealed by events report No. 128 
of 4 Nov. 1941 g.Rs., fo. 341, BA R 58/218. 


"’ OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, Abt. Fr.H. Ost (Ic} No. 3703/41 g., 3 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2¢4- 
3/136. 
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mander of Army Group South, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, did so on 12 
October," and the Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, Air Force General Karl 
Kitzinger, on 17 October 1941."5 The commander of Rear Army Area South 
described it as a ‘binding principle’. Four weeks later, the commanding 
general of LI Army Corps, Infantry General Hans Wolfgang Reinhard, or- 
dered that every soldier ‘must be ixocudazed’ with the ideas of the order of 10 
October." Hitler described the initiative of Sixth Army HQ as ‘excellent’. At 
the end of October 1941 Army High Command informed aif army groups, 
armies, and commanders of Reichenau’s order, and requested them ‘to issue 
appropriate instructions along the same lines’,' 

At the beginning of November 1941 Reichenau’s visits to the troops con- 
vinced him that his order regarding ‘the conduct of the troops in the east’ had 
not yet been made sufficiently clear to the men. He instructed his officers to 
ensure ‘that every last man knows what it is about, and why measures are 
being taken in the east that are not applicable in civilized countries.”''? 
Historians are thus entirely justified in drawing attention to the striking 
differences between the conduct of the war in the west and that of the war in 
the east.'2° 

However, OKW attempted to reduce this inequality of treatment from 
autunin 1941, following orders from Hitler. After the beginning of the war 
against the Soviet Union, there was a significant increase in acts of sabotage in 
the occupied countries of western, northern, and south-east Europe. Keitel 
instructed the various commanders that any case of opposition to the occupy- 
ing power there—irrespective of the individual circumstances—should be 
attributed ‘to Communist intrigues’, since it was ‘nothing but a mass movement 
led consistently by Moscow’ .'* , The commanders were to use harsh measures at 
the first provocation. Suitable deterrence could be achieved only by ‘unusual 
harshness’ (which, of course, was already the rule in the east). The execution 


"4 Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. Siid, Ia No. 2682/41 geh., 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA, Allfierte Prozesse 9, 
NOKW-309. With regard to the imminent wintering, and the small number of forces in the rear 
areas, the carelessess and softness which were still frequently encountered were not tolerable after 
the fighting. 

"S Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, Abt. la, No, 1032 (516) geh., 17 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 
4AURL. 

"6 Befh. rackw. H.Geb. Stid, Abt. Ic No. 2252/41, 2 Nov. tog! g,, BA-MA RH 22/171. 

"7 Gen.Rdo, Li. AK, Ic No. 2677/41 geh., 12 Nov. 1941, corps command’s implementing 
instructions to army order on combating partisans of g Nov. 1941, point 4a, BA-MA, LI. AK, 
1§290/26. 

"® ORH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abr. K.Verw. (Qu 4/b) No. 11/7498/41 g., 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 22/271; Deussche Besatzungspolitik, No. 39. 

"9 AOK 6, Abt. Ia Az. 7, 1 Nov. tgq!, on conduct of the troops in the eastern territories, BA- 
MA, 1:00, le. Inf. Div., 15684/21. 

© Nolte, Faschismus, 463, contrasts the ‘normal European war’ in the west with the war against 
the Soviet Union, which he rightly refers to as the ‘most monstrous war of conquest, enslavement, 
and annihilation’ in modern times. 

' Der Chef ORW/WFSv/Abe. L (I'V/Qu) No. oo2060/41 g.Kdos., 16 Sept. toq1, Ursachen 
und Folgen, xvii, doc. 3163a. Por France, see Umbreit, Militdrbefehishaber, 1268.5 for Serbia, 
Browning, ‘Wehrmacht Reprisal Poiicy’. 
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of ‘from 50 to 100 Communists’ should be regarded as ‘appropriate punish- 
ment for a German soldier’s life’. Action according to martial jurisdiction was 
to be the exception, though the most severe punishment was also demanded 
in these cases. This summary order for the imposition of collective punish- 
ments, and for the restriction of the operation of military courts, can be 
regarded as an attempt to apply the thinking behind the decrees of 13 May and 
25 July 1941 to the other occupied territories. A more radical pacification 
policy was the result. 

The commander-in-chief of Sean Army (from 5 October 1941), 
Colonel-General Hoth, was convinced that the ‘campaign in the east . . . [must] 
be brought to an end in a different way from e.g. the war against the French’. 
In the east ‘two inwardly unbridgeable outlooks are fighting each other . . . Ger- 
man honourable and racial feeling, centuries of old German military tradition, 
against Asiatic ways of thinking with their primitive instincts, whipped up by 
a small number of mainly Jewish intellectuals’.'2? His order for the ‘conduct of 
the German soldiers in the east” was issued on 17 November 1941. Hoth was 
not content merely to follow the suggestions made by the commander-in-chief 
of the army. Nor was he motivated solely by a concern for the lack of a uniform 
view of the tasks of the German soldier in the Soviet Union. He also believed 
that he was passing on the unequivocal views of Hitler, which ought to be the 
sole guiding principle for the Wehrmacht. 

Hoth’s definition of the meaning of the war clearly reflected his own sense 
of mission: 


More strongly than ever, we carry in us the belief that this is the turning-point of an era, 
in which the leadership of Europe is transferred to the German people by virtue of the 
superiority of its race and its achievements. We clearly recognize our mission to save 
European culture from the advance of Asiatic barbarism. We now know that we have 
to fight against an embittered and tenacious opponent. This struggle can only end with 
the annihilation of one or the other; there can be no settlement. 


Hoth listed the following war aims: 


(a) to defeat the Red armed forces so that it is impossible for them to be re-created; 

(6) to instil in the Russian population an awareness of the impotence of its former 
masters, and of the implacable will of the Germans to exterminate these holders 
of power as bearers of Bolshevik thinking; 

(c) to explo the conquered territory to the utmost in order to relieve the 
provisioning of the homeland. 


He believed that the military objective of the campaign had been achieved. 
However, the war against Bolshevism was still unfinished. To win it, Hoth 
demanded a sense of unconditional superiority, a conscious hostility to the 
enemy world outlook, the strictest discipline, implacable resolution, and tire- 
less watchfulness. ‘We are the masters of this land which we have conquered.’ 


™ AOK 17, la, No. 0973/41 geh., 17 Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 17. Armee, 14499/15, 
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Since Red Army men had ‘bestially murdered’ German soldiers, ‘sympathy 
and teniency towards the population are completely misplaced’. Any trace of 
active or passive resistance, and ‘any form of machination by Bolshevik-Jewish 
rabble-rousers, is to be wiped out’. The soldiers especially must understand 
the ‘necessity of harsh méasures against racially and nationally alien elements’. 
More resolutely than Reichenau, Eloth justified the exterminations being 
carried out by Special Duty Squad C by directing his subordinates to look at 
German history, at the supposed guilt of the Jews for domestic political events 
after the First World War, The extermination of the ‘same Jewish class of 
people’, which Hoth described as the ‘intellectual supports of Bolshevism, the 
exponents of its murder organization, the helpers of partisans’, was a ‘require- 
ment of seli-preservation’. 

After commenting on the nature of the exploitation of the land, the com-~ 
mander of Seventeenth Army referred to the attitude of the officers and 
NCOs. This would determine the conduct of the troops. The simple soldier’s 
healthy feeling of hatred should not be suppressed, but must be strengthened. 
Officers had never ~ 


occupied a heavier and more responsible post in history than in this war... Russia is not a 
European state, but an Asiatic state. Every step further into this bleak, enslaved land 
teaches us the difference. Europe, and especially Germany, must be freed from this 
pressure, and from the destructive forces of Bolshevism, for all time. It is for this we are 
fighting and working. . 


Since ‘potentially successful’ anti-partisan activity was not solely the concern 
of Ic, the Intelligence UI troops, the SD, or the secret field police, Seventeenth 
Army HQ was establishing a bigger organization for the whole army sector to 
track down and combat partisans.’ 

In November 1945 the commander of Eleventh Army, Infantry General von 
Manstein, also felt it necessary to explain the aim of the war against the Soviet 
Union, and to state his attitude towards the annihilation of cast European 
Jewry. Acording to his army order of 20 November 1941,'* the German people 
were engaged in a life-and-death struggle against the Bolshevik system. This 
struggle was not being waged against the Red Army by European rules of war; 
the fighting was also continuing behind the front line. Manstein depicted 
Jewry as the ‘intermediary’ between the two. ‘More than in Europe, it holds all 
the key points of political leadership and administration, of trade and crafts, 
and also forms the cells of all unrest and possible revolts.’ He described the 
aim of the war: ‘The Jewish-Boishevik system must be wiped out once and for 
all. Never again must it interfere in our European living-space.’ Like 
Reichenau and Hoth before him, Manstein saw the task of the German soldier 
as twofold. First, the Red Army must be defeated. Second, however, each 
German soldier must conduct himself as the ‘bearer of a national idea, and 


™ AOK 17, Ia/ic/AO No. 4020/41 geh., 20 Nov. 1941, ibid. 14499/51. 
"4 AOK 11, Abt. Ic/AOQ No, 2379/41 geh., 20 Nov. 1941, IMT xxxiv. 129 ff. 
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avenger of all the atrocities inflicted on him and the German people’. Once 
again, the relevant sections of the decree on martial jurisdiction appear to have 
provided the principles underlying this order. Manstein criticized the careiess- 
ness and thoughtlessness of the troops towards the ‘Bolshevik struggle behind 
the front’, and attacked the distribution of foodstuffs to Soviet citizens who 
were not serving the Wehrmacht. Like Reichenau and Hoth, Manstein urged 
the soldiers to understand ‘the need for the harsh punishment of Jewry, the 
intellectual carrier of Bolshevik terror’. In the army area remarks of this kind 
could only be a reference to the activities of Special Duty Squad D. These 
were justified partly as reprisal for past atrocities against the German people 
and German soldiers, but also as a preventive measure ‘to stifle all revolts, 
which [were] mostly instigated by Jews’. In conclusion, Manstein appealed to 
the traditional soldier’s ethos to demand proper treatment of the population, 
but only the non-Bolshevik parts. Where these did not decide voluntarily in 
favour of ‘active co-operation against Bolshevism’, appropriate means must be 
used to compel them. 

However, other voices were also heard. The commanding general of IH 
(Motorized) Army Corps, Cavalry General von Mackensen, issued an order 
regarding ‘conduct towards the population’ on 24 November 1941. This was 
significantly different from those issued by Reichenau, Hoth, and Manstein.'* 
Of course, Mackensen also demanded ‘ruthless action against and extermi- 
nation of enemy elements’. Nevertheless, he indicated that not everyone who 
looked ‘Bolshevistic’—ragged, uncared for, unhygienic—was to be regarded as 
an enemy. ‘The decision was to be made quickly and correctly, if possible by 
an officer, who was to be suitably cautious in dealing with denunciations. This 
was only one point among ten; the others were marked by the traditional view 
of proper conduct in occupied territories. In addition to the unavoidable 
consequences of war, Mackensen thought that unjust or psychologically mis- 
taken behaviour by the troops and agencies in the rear area had contributed to 
the perceptible decline in positive pro-German feeling among the population 
after a few weeks of occupation. Hatred of Bolshevism must not be transferred 
to the population. Both they and the prisoners of war should be treated justly 
and dispassionately. This principle was not undermined by ‘the harshness 
appropriate to eastern people’. Though extensive supplies from the land for 
the Wehrmacht, the Reich, and Europe would be crucial over the following 
years, the population must not be regarded as an ‘object of exploitation’. 
Instead it was a ‘necessary member of the European economy’. German 
soldiers should behave as they themselves would wish to be treated in an 
emergency. A thoroughly good attitude would best convince ‘a population 
that is accustomed to the bad attitude of the Red Army of the strength of the 
army and of our people... It is up to every soldier!’ 

The crucial question is how far this order was representative of the conduct 


"s Gen.Kdo. (mot.) HE. AK, Abt. Ic No. 531/41 geh., 24 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-3/136. 
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of the German army in the Soviet Union. Since no quantitative investigation 
has yet been made, it can only be answered indirectly. In the reports of the 
fighting formations and security forces there are frequent references to the 
selection of specific population groups as ‘hostages’, and to summary ex- 
ecutions after unsolved acts of sabotage (‘drastic collective measures’). These 
measures were based on the decree on martial jurisdiction of 13 May and the 
Army High Command decree of 25 July 1g41. The reports reveal a vast 
discrepancy between the number of ‘guerrillas’, ‘partisans’, and. ‘Red Army 
men’ killed and the number of German casualties. Equally, they show only 
minima) differences between the number of people arrested and the number 
shot. The statistics tell their own story. They cannot be justified solely by the 
regular references to the security requirements of the troops. In fact, the 
ideological background is absolutely unmistakable.’ To all intents and pur- 
poses, mere suspicion of actual or potential anti-German activities was suf- 
ficient to cause the shooting of civilians and Red Army stragglers who were 
found moving about the countryside. ‘The fatal legal basis for such conduct 
had been created by the decrees of the Wehrmacht and army leaderships, and 
by their oral interpretation by the various commanders, commandants, offi- 
cers, and soldiers, each acting according to his own cast of mind and under the 
impact of military developments and the Soviet response. In May roqt the 
theory was that only military measures were to be taken, and that there was to 
be no punishment of local inhabitants. Eight months later these restraints had 
disappeared. Measures taken by officers in retribution for punishable acts by 
the Russian population were now regarded purely as administrative decrees, 
and were to be presented as such. 


When the shooting of civilians is to be carriecl out, it is to be assumed that these cover 
administrative decisions which have been transferred to the officers by virtue of martial 
jurisdiction for the safety of the troops ... These decisions may not be clothed in legal 
form. The content of the decisions is rather to be subject to summary assessment 
according to the security need of the troops.'?? 


Security was to be provided by the ruthless pursuit and annihilation of the 
partisans and their ‘accomplices’. It was accepted that ‘innocent people 
[would] also be affected on occasion’.’% Only a few days after the start of 
operations, an individual officer proposed that the orders regarding the treat- 
ment of Russian guerrillas should be altered because innocent civilians had 


% See Cooper, Phantom War, 56. 

"7 281. Sich.Div. Ia/ViI-28/42 geh., 12 Jan. 1942, on execution of power of punishment in 
the occupied Old Russian territories, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-2095. See also the 
order from KXVI Army Corps, Dept. Ia/U (Ie, II) No. 21/41 gch., 26 Dec. 1941, ibid., NOKW- 
25t2. 

 Gen.Kdo. Ll, AK, Ie No. 2677/41 geh., t2 Nov. 1941, cocps command’s implementing 
instructions to army order on combating pattisans of 9 Nov. 1941, Allgemeines (2), BA-MA, LL 
AK, 1§290/26. Timothy P. Mulligan has attemptd a first quantitative analysis of the partisan 
struggle, ‘Reckoning’; see Schulte, German Anmy, 117ff; Bartoy, Bastern Front, 119 3 
Bonwersch, ‘Sowjetische Partisanen’; and Wilenchik, ‘Partisanenbewegung in Weifrugiand’. 
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been shot; the 3rd staff officer in II] (Motorized) Army Corps HQ refused to 
support him on the grounds that the Soviet population ought to stay indoors 
at night and ‘above all, not wear items of Russian army clothing’."* However, 
security needs were not met if punishment measures led ‘to a general massacre 
and burning of villages by individual soldiers’ .° Such conduet endangered the 
discipline of the troops. Drastic measures of this kind were associated with 
decisions by a commander. A few examples can be cited to demonstrate the 
situation. As successes in anti-partisan activity, Second Army thus reported 
that, in the period between August and October 1941, 1,836 persons had been 
arrested, of whom 1,179 were shot.'3' After a ‘cleaning-up operation’ in Rear 
Army Area South, 62nd Infantry Division shot 45 partisans, plus the ‘entire 
Jewish population in Mirgorod (168 persons) because of links with parti- 
sans’.'? In its provisional final report on anti-partisan activities in the forest 
region of Novomoskovsk (Army Area South), 444th Security Division 
reported that it had shot 305 bandits, 6 gunwomen, 39 prisoners of war, and 
136 Jews.33 According to 285th Infantry Division, between 22 June and 31 
December 1941 almost 1,500 ‘partisans, civilians, Red Army men’ had been 
either killed in battle or subsequently shot. Its own casualties were 7 dead and 
11 wounded.'* 707th Infantry Division, under the command of Wehrmacht 
Commander Ostland, shot 10,431 out of 10,940 ‘prisoners’ in a single month 
while carrying out security duties in Belorussia. In fighting with partisans it 
had sustained only 7 casualties: 2 dead and 5 wounded.'** The head of the 
secret field police attached to the Commander of Rear Army Area South, 
Stephainski, reported the results of three months of anti-partisan activity: just 
under 2,400 ‘guerrillas, saboteurs, parachutists treated according to the law of 
war’, compared to its own casualties of 7 dead and § wounded.'* The com- 
mandant of Local Headquarters II/o30, Major Graf Yrsch, reported that 
between 18 July and 31 December 1941 627 partisans had been shot at a cost 


' Gen.Kdo. (mot.) HI. AK, Ic, KTB (26 June 1941), BA-MA RH 24-3/133. 

i Gen.Kdo. LI. AK, Ic No. 2677/41 geh., 12 Nov. 941, BA-MA, LE. AK, 15290/26. 

'M AOK 2, Ic/intelligence officer/intell. IIT No. 2377/41 g., (7 Nov. 1941, report on the struggle 
against partisans for the period 1 Aug.-31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1094. The commander of 
Rear Army Area North reported (Ic Tgb. No. 620) that 1952 ‘Red Army men and partisans, etc.” 
had been shot out of 32,392 prisoners (ibid. RH 22/271). By the end of Mar. 1942 these figures 
increased to 6,635 pattisans killed and 8,329 taken prisoner, who ‘for rhe most part [had been] 
executed later’ (ibid. RH 22/261). 

'™ Beth. rickw. H.Geb. Siid, la, KTB (3 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RH 22/3. 

') Beth. rickw. H.Geb. Sid, Ja, appendices to activity report (6 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RH 22/19. 
Its own casualties were 9 dead and 17 wounded. 

285, Sich.Div., Ic, 2 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 26-285/17. 

™ Kdt. in Weifruthenien des OB Ostland, Abt. Ia, monthly reports, 11 Oct.-1o Nov. 1941 
geh., BA-MA RH 26-707/v. 1. This involved both former Red Army men and escaped POWs, as 
well as ‘prisoners’ taken during mopping-up operations, i.e. actual or suspected enemies, See daily 
report of 707th Inf. Div. of to Oct. 1941: out of 74 prisoners, 49 were shot (ibid. RH 26-221/14), 
See Forster, ‘New Wine in Old Skins?’, 317. 

* Senior field police director with commander Rear Army Area 103 [South], Tgb. No. 62/42 
gch., 15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/19. See also the report of the army field police chief on the 
development of the partisan movement in the first half of 1942, 31 July 1942, ibid. RH 19 Iil/458. 
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of only 2 casualties sustained by the Russian Public Order Service, In the view 
of Graf Yrsch, this success was due to the ‘enlistment of decent Russian 
informers, the most decent treatment of the decent part of the Russian 
population, and the systematic establishment of a civilian administration 
urged to do clean work’.'7 He also claimed that it was virtually impossible ‘to 
behave more cleanly and Worthily as soldiers during the executions [of parti- 
sans] than was insisted upon by Local Headquarters IT/930’."* 

Two examples will serve to reveal the role played by the outlook of indi- 
vidual officers in the fighting against partisans. The head of the advance party 
of 350th Infantry Regiment criticized the ‘softness’ of his soldiers on the 
grounds that it was unacceptabie for officers to have to do the shooting while 
their men looked on.'3? On the other hand, a platoon leader in 3 Company, 
goth Cycle Guard Battalion, complained that the adjutant of the above- 
mentioned Local Headquarters II/g930 had personally shot three partisans.'“° 
The commandant cf Rear Army Area 582, Lieutenant-General Oskar 
Schellbach, defended the conduct of the adjutant in a report to Ninth Army 
HQ, but instructed him ‘that the active participation of an officer in the 
shooting of partisans {was] inappropriate and unworthy of an officer’.’4" Mem- 
bership of the CPSU was certainly a cause for suspicion of anti-German 
conduct in every case, but it should not automatically lead to the shooting of 
suspects. The order of 25 July 1941 from the commander-in-chief of the army 
was thus interpreted in at least two different ways. For example, Field Head- 
quarters (V) 376 informed the commander of Rear Army Area South that two 
Romanian officer patrols, reinforced by two German field gendarmes, had 
cautioned 55 ‘former Communists’.'? Secret Field Police Group 721 (Army 
Area South) reported that it had handed over 28 Jews and 20 Communists to 
the SD,'3 

Autumn 1941 was a turning-point in the German military administration— 
not only with regard to pacification policy, but also for practical military 
reasons. Owing to a lack of manpower for security tasks, armed units com- 
posed of members of the varied ethnic groups of the Soviet Union were 
established in the army area of operations. On the assumption that the cam- 
paign would be won within a few weeks, the armies and commanders of the 
rear army areas had been provided with very few public-order and security 
forces. These found themselves in a precarious situation when the expected 
rapid victory over the Red Army did not materialize, and when their strength 


57 OK Il/g3e, 1 Jan. 1942, on combating partisans, BA-MA RH 23/237. 

™ OK IHg30, § Oct. 1941, on shooting of partisans, BA-MA RH 23/238. 

m0 Advance detachment 350th Inf. Reg., tq Oct. 1941. Report..., BA-MA RH 26-221/22, 

'‘#* Report of 24 Sept. 1941, on shooting of partisans, BA-MA RH 23/228; printed with further 

documents in Schulte, Gernran Anny, 335 ff. 

st Kade. d. rlickw. A.Geb. 582, Qu, 7 Oct. 1941, ibid. 

42 Feldkdtr. (V) 376, Abt. Ia, 20 Jan. 1942, on patrols to comb out the field,command rear area, 
. BA-MA RH 22/19. 
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was further reduced to support military operations. All this occurred at a time 
when partisan activities, and the size of the army areas (Heeresgebiete) and 
Armeegebiete to be patrolled, were on the increase. There were not enough 
security forces available to enforce law and order in the occupied territories, 
particularly in areas which had not been ‘combed through’ beforehand by 
fighting units. Moreover, the divisions had begun to complain about their 
inadequate levels of equipment and manpower. At the beginning of November 
1941, in answer to a query from the quartermaster-general and the com- 
mander of Army Area Centre,'4 the commander of 2218t Security Division, 
Lieutenant-General Johann Pflugbeil, reported that the division in its ‘current 
composition’ was inadequate. It was unable to fulfil the demands made upon 
it by the Army High Command. The premisses of the ‘principles laid down in 
the order of 21 March 1941’ had ‘not proved accurate’. In order to achieve 
the objectives he had been set, the commander of 339th Infantry Division in 
Army Area Centre, Lieutenant-Genera! Hewelcke, demanded the assigning of 
secret field police, the creation of a military administration section in the 
divisional staff, and the employment of the SD in his sector.'*¢ 

At that time, the rear army area covered approximately 145,000 sq. km.,'*’ or 
roughly the area of the current German states of Bavaria, Baden- 
Wiurttemberg, Rhineland Palatinate, and Hesse combined. The security area 
of 221st Security Division at the end of July 1941 covered 35,000sq.km., 
almost the size of Baden-Wiirttemberg.'* At the end of September 1941 
the rear area of Ninth Army extended over 17,6008q.km., a larger area 
than Schleswig-Holstein.“° The area covered by Field Headquarters 
(Feldkommandantur) 198 (Army Area South) was 9,600sq. km.'® From the 
outset, there were not enough public-order forces to provide an individual 
police service in the municipalities, towns, and districts. By the end of July 
1941 the commanders of the rear army areas were already being permitted, in 
co-operation with the appropriate higher SS and police leader, to set up a 
‘native auxiliary police’ made up of released prisoners of war,'s' At the start 


"4 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abr. K.Verw. (Qu 4) No. [i/7562/41 g., 29 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 
22/225, See Beth. riickw. H.Geb. Stid, Abr. la/Ic No. 2270/41 g., 6 Nov. 1941, on evaluation of 
situation, ibid. RH 22/9. 

“5 221. Sich.Div., Abt. Ia No. 640/41 geh., 4 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/15. 

“6 339. Inf.Div., la No. 1466/41 geh., § Nov. 1941, BA-MA, 339. Inf.Div., 3914/4. 

‘47 Situation map, position 31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/225. From 1942 to ig4q the territory 
occupied by Army Group Centre comprised 200,000 sq. km. and gm. people: report of to Aug. 
1944, ibid. RH 19 II/33q. 

'@ 201. Sich.Div., KTB (22 July 1941), BA-MA RH 26-221/10, Three months later the subsist- 
ence strength of the division was apprqximately 9,500 men. 

“a Kdt. d. rickw. A.Geb. 582, Qu/Ic, 22 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/227. For the struggle 
against partisans and for patrols, only some 350 men were available to Koriick §82. 

* Activity report of 6 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/19. In terms of public-order forces, 341 men 
were available to the field commandant’s office. 

1 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Az. Abt. K. Verw. (Qu 4 B Kgf.} No. Il/4590/41 geh., If. Ang., 25 
July 1941, BA-MA RH 23/219. See Beth. rlickw. H.Geb. Nord, la, Pgb. No. 1077/41 geh., 29 Aug. 
1941 (ibid. RH 22/271), Tgb. No. 991/41, 22 Oct. 1941 (ibid. RH 22/255), and report on Estonian 
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of operations, these units were composed mainly of Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, Belorussians, and Ukrainians.’ The German military command 
authorities were helped in their recruitment efforts by the deep anti-Com- 
munist sentiments of the population in the areas which Moscow had annexed 
in 1939-40 following the Hitler-Stalin pact. In the middle of August 1941, for 
example, the Latvian ‘police escort’ in Riga comprised almost 3,000 men.'%* 
At the same time, it was ordered that the security forces could be further 
teinforced by ‘auxiliary guards’ recruited from freed prisoners of war of non- 
Russian nationality.'s3 

In the unfavourable conditions of the autumn of 1941, Army High Com- 
mand also agreed to a proposal from Highteenth Army HQ for the establish- 
ment of a Cossack ‘special troop to subdue Soviet partisans’. On 6 October 
1941 the quartermaster-general gave permission for the commanders of Rear 
Army Areas North, Centre, and South to cteate initially one experimental 
‘Cossack squadron’ each, comprised of prisoners of war ‘in agreement’ with 
the higher SS and police leaders, and to employ them against partisans.' 
This was the first time that permission had been given for the establishment 
of auxiliary formations consisting of members of the Russtan people, as the 
Cossacks had to be regarded as Russians. Infantry General von 
Schenckendorff wanted to go even further. He hoped to allow the security 
divisions to set up cavalry squadrons from released prisoners of war of 
Ukrainian and Belorussian nationality.'55 According to the commander of 
Rear Army Area Centre, the anti-partisan course of 24-6 September 194i had 
proved that the cavalry plateons in the infantry regiments of the security 
divisions must be reinforced to enable them to fulfil their reconnaissance and 
operational tasks. Army High Command agreed to this proposal in the middle 
of November 1941.'* A month before, the quartermaster-general had also 
empowered the army groups to set up ‘auxiliary guards’ for security tasks and 
sutveillance purposes; these were to be made up of freely recruited native 
inhabitants.'5? The SD was to be involved in the security screening. 

Both the circle of those eligible for recruitment and the tasks given to the 
auxiliary formations were quickly extended. In order to free the troops from 
escort squads, 3 Dec. 1941 (ibid,); Beth, riickw, H.Geb. Mitte, Abt. VII Az. 20/41, 27 Nov. 1941, 
service regulations for the public-order service, ibid. RH 23/228, 


2 Higher 55 and Police Leader Ostland No. 175/41 geh., 21 Aug. tog1, BA-MA RH 22/271. 

's OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K.Verw, (Qu 4/Kef.) No. IL/4sgo/41 geh., IV, Ang., 18 Aug. 
1941, palpable in the instruction of 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/219. 

‘4 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 4) No. 11/6878/41 g.. 6 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 
22/32. Hoffmann, Ostlegionen, 21, describes this date as the ‘birthday of the eastern troops’. 

‘ss Extract from corps order No. 61 of 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 ITf/492. 

's OKH/GenStdH/Org. Abt. (ID) No. 9639/41, 16 Nov. tog1, BA-MA RH 109 III /4y2. 

't OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 4/Kef.) No. Il/7344/41 geh., 22 Oct. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 23/219. See 339. Inf.Div., Abt. Ic No. 1460/41 geh., 2 Nov. 1941, instruction leaflet on 
jurisdiction, subordination, and duties of... , subsection n, ibid., 339. Inf. Div., 13914/4; AOK 9, 
O. Qu./Qu 2 No. 2881/41 geh., 29 Nov. 1941, ibid. RH 23/219. On the feeding of thése units see 
Befh, rickw. H.Geb. Mitte, Qu., « Nov. 1941, special instructions for supplies No. 64, ibid. RH 
26-221/18. 
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guard duties of all kinds, the security formations increasingly drew even on the 
Russian population as ‘public-order police’.‘3* In the middle of November 
1941 the commander of Rear Army Area South was authorized to set up two 
separate squadrons of released prisoners of war of ‘Turkestani and Caucasian 
nationality’. The reservoir of native manpower was used for military and 
political reasons: to top up the security divisions and fighting formations, for 
guard and security duties, and for anti-partisan work. At the end of November 
221st Security Division applied for the establishment of sapper companies 
for each infantry regiment, to be made up of trained ‘Russian pioneers— 
Ukrainians, Volga Germans’ released from captivity. It had already formed 
sapper platoons with the local defence battalions by enlisting released prison- 
ers of war.'@ The commander of Rear Army Area South recognized the 
significance of the proposal. However, there were objections ‘at higher level’ to 
‘establishing and arming new formations made up of Russian prisoners’. The 
division was allowed to set up a sapper company, but the prisoners of war were 
‘neither to be dressed in field grey nor to be armed in any way’.'*' At the same 
time, the commander of Ninth Army, Colonel-General Strauss, asked for ‘the 
labour potential of the great mass of prisoners to be placed at the service of the 
Wehrmacht even more than had apparently been envisaged’.'*? Combat 
strengths had been so reduced that it'was essential to ‘fill them up’. For that 
reason much of the ‘fetching and carrying behind the front’ should be done by 
released prisoners of war under German leadership and supervision. Soldiers 
would then be released for service at the front. Strauss thought that the 
prisoners, who were ‘completely worn out and near starvation’, would think 
themselves fortunate if they were allocated two-thirds of the rations available 
to German soldiers. Of course, it was understood ‘that the Asiatic 
subhumanity would have to remain in the prison camps’. Ninth Artny also 
tried to dispel any fear on the part of higher authorities ‘that the German 
soldier might be unfavourably influenced by living alongside Russians, which 
could not be avoided entirely’. The ‘inherent feeling of superiority’ among the 
Germans would rule this out. Moreover, Ninth Army considered that this 
enlistment of Soviet prisoners of war would provide benefits for the Germans 
‘after the war, because ‘the Russian’ would have learnt discipline and the 
rudiments of the German language and methods. 

Army Group Centre passed on the request from Ninth Army to all the 
armies and armoured groups under its command, as well as to the com- 
manders of the rear areas, and asked for their views.** Based on personal 


'* 221, Sich. Div., Abt. la, 27 Oct. 1942, on employment of public-order police established from 
the Russian population, BA-MA RH 22/9. 

st OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 4) No. U/18795/41, 1§ Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 
22/32. See Befh. rickw. H.Geb. Siid, KTB (6 Dec. 1941), ibid. RH 22/3, and Hoffmann, 
Ostlegionen, 25 ff. 

0 221, Sich.Div., Abt. Ia, 25 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/15. 

‘6 Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Mitte, la, 28 Nov. 1941, ibid. 

@ AOK g, la No. 4346/41, 23 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 23/219. 

‘© Befh, rackw. H.Geb. Mitte, Qu. No. 684/41 geheim, 2 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/15. 
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experience, the commandant of Army Rear Area (Kortick) 582 (Ninth Army) 
opposed the deployment of released prisoners on Jabour service or with the 
baggage train, and advocated using them as auxiliary guards and in the fight 
against partisans.'“ The numbers involved should reach perhaps 30 per cent of 
the strength of the German squadrons, but certainly not more at the outset. 
Korick §82 also argued that it was unwise to place too much emphasis on the 
nationality of the prisoners of war. Discontent with Bolshevism was just as 
widespread among the Russians as among the Ukrainians, but so was 
unreliability. ‘No prisoners at all would make their way to service in the 
German Wehrmacht for intellectual reasons. Fhe reason why they will be 
ready is terror of the prison camps, and the prospect of a better life with the 
German troops.’ 

In contrast to Koriick 582, 221st Security Division made a positive assess- 
ment of the work of freed prisoners of war,'s which had released German units 
for the struggle against the partisans. It considered that prisoners of war could 
be permitted to make up 25 per cent at most of the authorized strength of the 
supply services. Though reorganization would be necessary, its disadvantages 
would ‘be of considerably less weight than the advantage of obtaining detach- 
ments for the front’. 

Military utilitarianism and positive experiences in the army areas also lay 
behind an Army High Command orcer at the beginning of January 1942, 
authorizing each army to establish a squad of reliable released prisoners of war 
and local inhabitants for deployment in the security service and in the struggle 
against the partisans.'* The shortage of security forces compelled the army ‘to 
exploit for security purposes all the native elements of the occupied territories 
who are hostile to the Soviet system’. Those local inhabitants who were to be 
armed for the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’ would be placed under German 
military jurisdiction. As a result, they would not be affected by the decree on 
mattial jurisdiction.'” 

At the end of December 1941 Hitler authorized Army Group South to 
create four legions: . Turkestani, Georgian, ‘Caucasian-Muslim, and 
Armenian." A few days later he also permitted the recruitment and engage- 
ment of volunteer Tartars as ‘fighters in the German troops’.'© Approximately 
3,000 Tartars came forward in the Crimea within four weeks. The liaison 
officer of the War Economy and Armaments Department with Second Army 
HQ reported at the end of January 1942: ‘Since outwardly they are not 

™ Kade, d. riickw. A.Geb. 582, Qu., 7 Dec. 1941, on increased involvement of prisoners of war, 
BA-MA RH 23/219. ; 

‘5 221. Sich.Div., Abt. Ia No. 678/41 geh., 12 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/15. 

® OKH/GenStdH/Org. Abt. (ID No. 213/42 gch., 9 Jan, 1942 (BA-MA RH 19 IIl/492), and 
KTB, entry of 1 Jan.—5 Jan. 1942 (BA-MA RH 2/v, 821). On the situation in Army Group North 
in Apr. 1942 see sect. H.11(¢) n. 696 (Klink). 


7 OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b, ObdH/Az. 500 Gr. R. Wes. No. 99/42 g. Kdos., 17 Apr. 1942, BA-MA 
RH 19 Ill/492. 5 : 

‘68 Memorandum by Kramarz, 30 Dec. 1941, PA, Handakten Ritter, Ru@land (No, 29). See 
Hoffmann, Osrlegionen, 25 ff., and Zur Mihlen, Zwischen Hakenkreuz und Sowjetstern, 57 ff. 

9 OKW/AWFSt/Qu (2) No. n061/42 g.Kdos., 6 Jan. 1942, BA-MA Wi/I. 345. 
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distinguishable in any way from German soldiers, one may sometimes speak 
to a soldier on the street who does not understand a word of German.’’* 
It is therefore inaccurate to claim that there was ‘no social or political basis 
for collaboration’ in the Soviet territories lying further east, on the grounds 
that—in contrast to Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, western Belorussia, and the 
Ukraine—socialist organization and socialist education had strengthened 
‘the political and moral unity of the Soviet people’ there. The Soviet state 
was by no means as monolithic as Marxist historiography has described it.'7' 
There were many Soviet citizens—prisoners of war and civilians—who pre- 
ferred the swastika to the Soviet star. In addition to rejection of the Soviet 
system, of course, the sheer desire to survive played a vital part in persuading 
them. 

The Soviet counter-offensive round Moscow had considerable reper- 
cussions on German pacification policy. Army and Waffen-SS units as well as 
police battalions had to be withdrawn from Rear Army Area Centre and 
employed at the front. In consequence, Soviet partisans controlled large parts 
of the region; Infantry General von Schenckendorff judged that he was ‘no 
longer master of the situation’ in spring 1942. Though assessments of the 
situation in the other two army areas were much more positive,’ the ‘com- 
manding general of the security troops and commander in Army Area Centre’ 
reported at the end of May 1942 that ‘the great reconstruction work of the last 
months’ had been undone.'3 Some 25 local defence battalions remained to 
him, of which more than §0 per cent were inadequately trained, badly armed, 
and generally led by over-age officers. In the opinion of Schenckendorff, these 
were insufficient for active anti-partisan work. Though he managed to keep 
open the railway line for troops and supply transports through his area of 
command, the intervening territory had been ‘completely removed from his 
influence’. There the partisans were in almost total control. The units at his 
disposal were totally incapable of offensive operations against the ‘greatly 
increased, well-trained, and well-equipped enemy groups amalgamated under 
military leadership’. Consequently, the commander demanded the return of 
the strike forces which—though theoretically assigned to him—had been 
seconded to various armies. 

Schenckendorff did not suggest any increase in the recruitment of Soviet 
citizens for fighting and security tasks in the rear army area, because Hitler had 
forbidden new formations in the area of operations at the end of March 

© AOK I, IV (Wi), report for the period 1 Dec. 1941-31 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/415. See 
also his report from Mar. 1942, ibid. Overall, 9,25§ Tartars from 203 localities and 5 prisoner-of- 
war transit camps had made themselves available. 

1" Deutschland im 2weiten Weltkrieg, fi. 123. 

™ See memorandum from chief of staff with general commanding the security troops and 
commander of Rear Army Area South, 27 Apr. 1942 (BA-MA RH 22/27), and Beth, riickw. 
H.Geb. Nord, Abt. Ic/AQ, survey of partisan activity since 15 Dec. 1941 (ibid. RH 22/259). 

73 General commanding the security troops and commander of Rear Army Area Centre, Ia, 


Br.B. unnumbered/42 geh., 31 May 1942, evaluation of situation in Army Area Centre, BA-MA 
RH 22/231. 
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1942.'% This decision had been obtained by the organization department in 
the Army General Staff after some of the armies had exceeded the order of 9 
January and either established, or planned to establish, several ‘foreign 
squads’. Hitler was prepared to accept only what seemed absolutely essential, 
‘otherwise he fears [it would cause] political effects which would pre-empt a 
subsequent decision on the question of the treatment of the occupied eastern 
territories’.'?5 The SS alone was now permitted to establish units made up of 
minority peoples in the Reich commissariats, ‘in the form of local police 
organizations’,'7° At this stage there were already more than twice as many 
‘auxiliary police’ units, made up of politically reliable local inhabitants, as 
there were German regular police units deployed in the east (60,421 to 
29,230).'7 Once before, in the autumn of 1941, Hitler had accepted the 
ptagmatic arguments of the field commanders and allowed military co-oper- 
ation between the Wehrmacht and local people, thus departing from an earlier 
dogma.'® Subsequently, in February 1942, in an attempt to deal with the 
changed military situation, he was also prepared to change his guidelines for 
the treatment of the political leaders in the Red Army, which had been based 
on ideological assumptions. 


2. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ‘COMMISSAR ORDER’ 


In postwar discussion of the two unlawful decrees—the restriction of martial 
jurisdiction and the treatment of the commissars—more attention has been 
devoted to the ‘commissar order’ of 6 June 1941 than to the ‘Fiihrer decree’ of 
13 May. More people were actually killed as a result of the ‘special measures’ 
taken by the troops against the civilian population under the decree on martial 
jurisdiction. However, the violation of international law was more blatant in 
the case of the shooting of commissars. In the case of the commissar order, 
the shooting of a specific group in the Red Army was no longer justified even 
by the mere suspicion of resistance to the Wehrmacht, but simply by their 
position and function within the enemy system. After the war, all the field 
commanders at the OKW trials vigorously denied that Soviet commissars 
had been shot in their areas of command. This assertion has been maintained 
by senior officers in their own memoirs and books on the campaign in the 
east.'% They have argued that it would have violated all soldierly sentiment 


4 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu-Org. Abt. (I) No. 1349/42 g.Kdos., 24 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH tg 
IIl/492. 

7s GenStdH/Org. Abt., war diary, entry of 6-10 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 821. 

 HGr. Siid, la No, 266/42 g.Kdos., 11 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/23. 

't OKH/WFST/Org. No. 22230/§2 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 June 1942, on combat strength 1942 [as 
of Mar, 1942], BA-MA RM 7/395. 

® On 16 July 1941 Hitler had declared that west of the Urals no one but 2 German could ever 
be atlowed to bear arms, ‘not the Slav, not the Czech, not the Cossack, nor the Ukrainian’: MMT 
xuxvili. 88. 

™ See Manstein, Lost Victories, 179-80, and Helmdach, Uberfail?, 72-3. in 1941 Heimdach was 
a major on the general staff, and 3rd general staif officer in Fourth Army Command. 
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simply to have shot the commissars after they were taken prisoner; German 
soldiers had never demonstrated an unsoldierly attitude, and had not aban- 
doned decent conduct even in the face of repeated Soviet breaches of 
interantional law. 

In the absence of any quantitative assessment, it is difficult ‘to obtain an 
accurate overall view of the practical implementation of the “commissar 
order” by the troops’.'® However, the numerous official reports of executions 
tell their own story. It would be profoundly mistaken to underestimate the 
significance of the commissar order, or to believe that only a few units had 
carried it out while the rest had sabotaged it.'"*" After the war, doubts were 
expressed about the factual accuracy of the surviving reports, Even so, these 
cannot disguise the fact that it was carried out. The argument that many 
commissars were actually shot in the prisoner-of-war camps, and that this 
proves that the soldiers did not carry out the order, is also invalid." Until the 
beginning of October 1941, when Army High Command entrusted the task of 
picking out and executing the commissars in the POW camps in the army’s 
area of operations to the security police and SD, the camp commandants 
followed the Army High Command’s ‘special instructions’—by obeying the 
spirit of the commissar order and the decree on martia} jurisdiction. 

There was no uniform method of reporting on the subject of political 
commissars in the army. Some divisions and corps included the shootings of 
commissars in their routine reports on the situation of the enemy,'® covering 
them in the returns submitted by the 3rd staff officer,"4 or noted them in the 
listing of prisoners."*§ Other commands demanded fortnightly overall re- 
ports." This did not mean that false reports were sent in; often they were 
covered by ‘reporting error’."*? The phrasing of the reports also varied. Refer- 
ences Were made to shooting, disposing of, dealing with, collecting, deporting. 
To date, the non-implementation of the order has been recorded only in the 
case of 17th Armoured Division under Lieutenant-Genera! von Arnim.'* The 


1 Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, 153. See Schulte, German Army, 215 ff. 

™ As Nolte, Faschismus, 437, assumes. 

3 As assumed by Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, 153, and Strcim, Die Behandlung sowjerischer 
Kriegsgefangener, §2~4, 94-5- 

“3 goth Mountain Inf. Reg., morning report of 27 June 1941, BA-MA RH 28-t/v. 128; ggth Let. 
Inf. Div., Ic, special instructions No. 2 on the Ic area, § July 1941, BA-MA, 99. le. Inf.Div., 21400/ 
17; Armd. Group 3, Dept. Ic, morning report of 19 July 1941, ibid. RH 21-3/v. 430. 

a Gen.Kdo. (mot.) I. AK (22 June 1941), BA-MA RH 24-3/133. 

"85 221. Sich,Div., Abt. Ic, 16 July 1941, Prisoners-of-war, BA-MA RH 26-221/21. Here it was 
also noted that 23 civilian political commissars had been handed over to the police. The same 
division reported on 23 July 1941 that it had handed over 14 political functionaries to the secret 
field police: ibid. RH 26-221/19. 

6 HGr. Mitte, Ic/AOQ No. 2123/41 pli 6 July 9141, BA-MA RH 20-2/1091; AOK 6, Ic/AO 
No. 2390/41, 8 July 194, ibid., 6. Armee, 15623/2; AOK 2, [c/AO No. 1661/41, 12 Aug. 1941, ibid. 
RH 20-2/1092. 

7 L. AK, Ic, evening report of 23 July 1941, and XXVIII. AK, Ic, morning report of 30 Aug. 
1941, BA-MA, 16. Armee, 22745/38. By 23 July 1947 the last-named corps had reported 14 
commissars as having been shot. 

"8 Halder, Diaries, 1248 (21 Sept. 1941). However, the division’s reports on commissars shot in 
Aug.—Sept. 1041 tell a different story. 
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3rd staff officer of Armoured Group 3 noted, in his progress report in mid- 
August 1941, that the ‘implementation of the special treatment of the political 
commissars’ had not been a problem for the troops."° Even before the com- 
missar guidelines were issued, the commander of Armoured Group 4, Co- 
lonel-General Hoepner, had demanded: ‘In particular, no mercy must be 
shown to the exponents of the present Russian-Bolshevik system’.'® In the 
German view this included the commissars, who were seen as the executors of 
the will of the Communist Party in the Red Army, and as ‘exponents of the 
Jewish-Bolshevik world outlook’.'' The 3rd staff officer with the commander 
of Rear Army Area South summarized his views in mid-July 1941: ‘In the type 
of the political commissar, we are confronted by the Asiatic grimace of the 
entire Red system. He has ensured that this conflict is no longer a struggle 
between soldiers of two states. The Red political commissar gives the Red 
Army its character, his destruction is the precondition for our victory.” In 
fact, this conviction must be regarded as a self-fulfilling prophecy. The officer 
had been informed of the instructions of Army High Command before the 
start of operations, referring to the German concept of a war of annihilation. 
He also cited Hitler in support of his view: ‘The Fuhrer was well aware of these 
matters when he coined the phrase in an order: “These Asiatic methods 
cannot be countered with west European means.”’ The officer concluded his 
situation report as follows: 


We have all come to know these Asiatic methods, every town, every village in the 
Ukraine harbours its unfortunate victims.'** We must have the gravest fears for the fate 
of all our comrades, including those of the allied nations, who have the misfortune to 
fall alive into the hands of these Red devils. Our duty and our right to free the world 
from the Red plague are all the greater. Yet haughty England, in association with 
America, took it upon herself to fight in loyal brotherhood-in-arms with Moscow for 
the victory of world revolution. 


It is not surprising that large numbers of commissars were reported shot at 
the beginning of operations. At this stage they were still recognizable by special 
badges on their uniforms. For example, Amoured Group A reported ‘172 
disposed of? by 1g July 1941,'% Second Army ‘177’ by 24 July,'"® Armoured 


8 P2 Gr. 3, Ic, activity report No. 2 of 19 Aug. 1941, pp. 25, 30, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 423. This 
assessment is missing in Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefeh!’, doc. 19. 

™ Kdr. Pz. Gr. 4, la, No. 20/41 g-Kdos. Chefs., 2 May 1941, deployment and battle instruction 
‘Barbarossa’ (study), appendix 2: operations, BA-MA, LVI. Pz.Korps, 17956/72. 

'! See sect. I.vt.2(c). 

™ Beth. riickw. H.Geb. Siid, Abt. Ic, situation report of 19 July 1941, BA-MA RH 22/170. 

") Here he was presumably alluding to the events in Lvov after the start of the war. See sect. 
IL.u.12 at n. 316 (Hoffmann). Also interesting in this context is the entry in the War Diary of tst 
Mountain Div, on i July 1941: ‘During the commanders’ conference shooting was heard in the 
GPU prison of Lvov, where Jews were forced to bury the Ukrainians (several thousand) murdered 
here in recent weeks by the Russians after Jewish denunciations. At the urging of the Ukrainian 
population there was a real pogrom of Jews and Russians in Lvov on 1 July’ (BA-MA RH 28-1/ 
v. 20). 

‘4 P2.Gr. 4, Ic, report of 27 July 1941, BA-MA RH 21-4/271. 

us AOK 2, Ic/AO, reports of 9, 12, and 26 July 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/toga, rogt. 
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Group 3 ‘about 170 got rid of separately’,'® and 44th Infantry Division ‘122 
commissars disposed of” by the beginning of October." On 17 July Armoured 
Group 3 reported that ‘two commissars in civilian clothing’ had been captured 
and shot by the staff.'*® After hearing about the measures against them, the 
commissars and political leaders of the Red Army disguised themselves as 
officers or ordinary soldiers and removed their insignia.™ Thereafter, the 
German offices were instructed to rely on interrogations and denunciations by 
fellow prisoners. The army leadership urged the troops to keep combing the 
prison camps for commissars.*~ The commander of Rear Army Area Centre, 
Infantry General von Schenckendorff, also emphasized the importance of 
discovering commissars both in the camps and in ‘search operations’. He 
publicly offered a reward of 100 roubles to every captured Red Army man or 
civilian whose information led to the discovery of a commissar.?* 52nd Infan- 
try Division praised the special leader seconded to it, Vlasov, for removing 
‘commissars or Communist functionaries’ from the camps on several oc- 
casions.” As regards the treatment of prisoners, 1st Cavalry Division ordered 
that only officers and commissars from divisional formations upwards were to 
be handed over to it for interrogation; civilians who were described as ‘Com- 
munists or commissars’ by other local inhabitants were ‘to be dealt with 
according to the prescribed regulations after detailed investigation of the 
situation by an officer’.”* On 24 July 1941 the quartermaster-general ordered 
that ‘politically intolerable and suspicious elements, commissars, and agi- 
tators’ were to be picked out ‘immediately’ in POW camps in the area of 
operations.”5 The camp commandants were to deal with them according to 


6 P2. Gr. 3, Ic, activity report No. 2 of 19 Aug. 1941, p. 30, BA-MA RH 21-3/¥. 423; Jacobsen, 
‘Kommissarbefeh!’, doc. 19. 

‘7 a4, Inf.Div., Ic, activity report (4 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RH 26-44/32. 

 P2. Gr. 3, Abt. Ic, evening report of 17 July 1941, (D) Various, BA-MA RH 20-3/v. 430. By 
25 July 1941 Armd. Group 2 reported 82 commissars (ibid. RH 23-2/v. 637); in a later list the 
figure was revised upwards by to (RH 21-2/v. 638). 

2 Attention was drawn to this by, for example, Armd. Group 4 on 16 Aug. 1941 (BA-MA RH. 
21-4/270), and by Second Army on 9 Sept. 1941 (ibid. RH 20-2/1092); Jacobsen, ‘Kommiis- 
sarbefehl’, doc. 20. 

x AOK 18, Ic, No. 2034/41, 14 July 1941, memorandum of a conversation between Lt.-Gen, 
Miller and Gen. Staff Maj. Jessel (Ic Army Group North} on 10 July 1941, Jacobsen, 
‘Kommissarbefehl’, doc. 17. See Halder, Diaries, 1137 (1 Aug. 1941). 

™ Befh. rlickw. H.Geb. Mitte, Ic, activity report (July 1941), BA-MA RH 22/228. 

™ Announcement in German and Russian, 7 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/17. 

* 52. Inf.Div., Ic, 12 July 1941 on guerrilia activity, BA-MA RH 26-52/60. LIE Army Corps 
HQ reported to Second Army that Vlasov had ‘finished off’ 6 commissars: BA-MA, Alliierte 
Prozesse 9, NOK W-2062. 

™ 1, Kav.Div., Abt. Ic, 11 July 1941, on treatment of prisoners, BA-MA RH 20-1/5. See Kdt. 
riickw, A.Geb. 582 No. 82/41, 6 Sept. 1941, Basic instructions for establishment and management 
of army prisoner collecting-points, ibid. RH 23/234. 

3 OKH/GenStdH/Gen. 2.b.V.b. ObdH/GenQwAbr. K. Verw. No. Ii/4s5g0/41 geh., 24 July 
1941, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 96, NOK W-2423. See Sureit, Ketne Kameraden, 85, 99-100, 109. 
That the quartermaster-general was also thinking of leaving to the SD the separation of suspected 
or actual opponents in the transit camps of the area of operations is proved by an enquiry from 
the chief of che War Administration Dept., Maj. (Gen. Staff) Schmidt von Altenstadt, of the chief 
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the ‘special directives’ laid down—that is, have them shot by guards on the 
basis either of the decree on martial jurisdiction or of the commissar order. 
The deployment of special-duty squads of the security police and SD was ‘not 
appropriate here’. ‘Asiatics (by race), Jews, German-speaking Russians’ were 
also to be segregated, but were to be kept away from Germany rather than 
being executed. This ofder from the quartermaster-general restricted the 
applicability, in territory and content, of the ‘Guidelines for the segregation of 
civilians and suspicious prisoners of war in prisoner-of-war camps in the 
occupied territory, in the area of operations, in the Government-General, and 
in the camps of the Reich’.*% These guidelines, agreed a few days previously 
between Wehrmacht and SS, had authorized the commandos of the security 
police and SD to pick out ‘politically intolerable elements’ among the civitian 
prisoners and prisoners of war, and to shoot them. However, these ‘elements’ 
included not only the Soviet political cadres inside and outside the Red Army, 
but also all Jews. The state police office in Tilsit thus shot at least 700 
commissars in July and August 1941," 

The commanders in charge of the prisoners of war in Military District I 
(East Prussia) and in occupied Poland, as well as the camp commandants, 
were informed that the ‘intention’ underlying these guidelines was for the 
Wehrmacht to ‘free itself from all those elements armong the POWs’ who were 
regarded as “Bolshevik driving forces’. “The special situation of the campaign 
in the east thus requires special measures, which must be implemented in a 
responsible manner free from bureaucratic and administrative influences.’ 
Previous orders for the treatment of prisoners of war had been based on 
‘exclusively military considerations’, but now the ‘political aim must be 
achieved of protecting the German people from Bolshevik agitators, and of 
taking firm charge of the occupied territory’. 

The limiting order of 24 July 1941 from the quartermaster-general does not 
appear always to have been strictly applied." Nevertheless, the main aim of 
the selection procedures in prison Camps in the area of operations was to hunt 
out commissars. The commandant of Transit Camp 155 in Lida, Major von 
Treuenfels, reported that by 21 August his men had successfully ‘seized at 
least 125 commissars and dealt with them appropriately’. The informer 


of staff of the commander of Rear Atmy Area South, Coil. (Gen. Staff} von Krosigk, at the 
beginning of Aug. 1941 (handwritten note on the conference of 5-6 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/ 
5). 


2» Chief of security police and SD, IV A Ic No. 21 B/qr g.Rs., 17 July 1941, operational order 
No. 8, app. 1; Streim, Die Behandlung sotajettscher Kriegsgefangener, doc. 1.1. 

7 Streim, Die Behandlung sowyerischer Kriegsgefangener, 233. 

w® See the report of the orderly officer of POW District Commandant J, 23 July 1941 (BA-MA 
RH 22/251), the instruction from commander of Rear Army Area South, 24 Aug. 1941 (Krausnick 
and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 241-2), and events report No. 47 of 9 Aug. 
1941, g-Rs., fo. 288 (BA R 58/215), events report No. 58 of 20 Aug. roa! g.Rs., fo. 100 (ibid. R 58/ 
256), and events report No. 71 of 2 Sept. 19q1 g-Rs., fo. 270 (ibid.). i 

7 POW District Commandant J, memorandum on conference at Dulag 155 on 21 Aug. 1941], 
BA-MA RH 22/251, 
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system had ‘proved useful’. However, the ‘Prisoner of War District Comman- 
dant J’ with the commander of Rear Army Area Centre, Colone] Marschall, 
did not receive unanimous reports of ‘intelligence’ successes during his inspec- 
tion of the camps. The,commandant of Transit Camp 126 in Minsk was 
reprimanded on 25 August 1941 because intelligence had ‘utterly failed’: ‘very 
few’ commissars had been discovered.?"* In his progress report for the month 
of August the responsible chief of staff in Rear Army Area Centre claimed that 
the capture of commissars had sometimes proved very difficult. It was certain 
that they had not been ‘completely rounded up’. Nevertheless, the use of 
informers (Tsarist officers, Ukrainians, Latvians, Lithuanians) had been suc- 
cessful.?"" A month later he merely noted: ‘Commissars detected by informers 
were dealt with according to the regulations.’?'"* However, this did not happen 
in every camp. For example, the commandant of Transit Camp too in 
Porchov (Army Area North) reported the transfer of 898 officers, 16,394 
NCOs and men, and 2 commissars to organizations at home, or to other 
camps.?3 

On 7 October 1941 Army High Command allowed the security police and 
SD squads access to the transit camps in the rear army areas. In so doing, they 
extended to the army area of operations those practices which had been 
ordered in the OKW sector since the middle of July, and renewed there at the 
beginning of September.‘ The ‘separation of intolerable elements’ and their 
execution was now undertaken by spécial units of the special-duty squads ‘on 
their own responsibility’. These had a duty to co-operate closely with the camp 
commandants and intelligence officers, The handing over of selected Soviet 
prisoners to the special units was officially regarded as a release from prisoner- 
of-war captivity.745 When the commander in chief of Army Group Centre, 
Field Marshal von Bock, was informed, he raised objections with Brauchitsch, 
and referred to the indivisible responsibility of the army for the ‘life and safety 
of its prisoners of war’. However, Bock continued that if the ‘separation of 
specific persons [was] necessary... for political reasons, outside the army 
area they [can] be treated as the political needs and security of the Reich 
demand’. 

The quartermaster-general’s order of October 1941 naturally brought con- 
sequences in its wake. For example, the intelligence officer of Transit Camp 
230 in Vyazma, Captain Bernstein, reported that ‘200 Jews and 50-60 politruks 
had been handed over to the SD’ during the lifetime of the camp. His own 
activity had accounted for approximately 40 Jews and 6-8 politruks.27 In 

2 Thid. ™t BA-MA RH 22/247. ™ Activity report of 1-30 Sept. 1941, ibid. 

3 Dulag 100, Abt. la Az. 1120/41, 2g-Aug. 1941, BA-MA 23/295. 

4 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Az. Abt. K.Verw. No. [I/unnumbered/41 g.Kdos., 7 Oct. 1941, 
app. 2 to operational order No. 14 form chief of security police and SD, 29 Oct. 1941; Streim, Die 
Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, doc. 1.3. See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 103-4; Krausnick 
and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 253-4. 

8 Streim, Die Behandlung sowjettscher Kriegsgefangener, 55 n. 116, draws attention to this. 

"6 Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii (g Nov. 1941), MGFA p-210. 


7 POW District Commandant J, report on inspection of Dulags Vyazma and Gzhatsk on 17 
and 18 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/251. 
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contrast, the commandant of Transit Camp 185 in Mogilev, Major Wittmer, 
is on record as having refused to hand over a number of Jewish prisoners ‘for 
special treatment’, since he had received no order from the responsible 
Wehrmacht authority, which alone he recognized." As a result of the system- 
atic conduct of the security police and SD special commandos, it is probable 
‘that most of the Soviet commissars, functionaries, holders of power etc. were 
not [shot] at the front, but in the various prison camps’?'? in the army area of 
operations, in the Reich commissariats, in occupied Poland, in the Reich, or 
in concentration camps. It has been calculated that by May 1944 at least 
580,000-600,000 Soviet prisoners of war must have been handed over to the 
security police and SD and shot.** : 

After the start of operations, direct and indirect proposals for an extension 
of the commissar guidelines were also made by the troops. For example, at the 
end of July Second Army criticized the German propaganda being carried out 
in the Red Army. Second Army considered it ‘particularly important’ to 
present the commissars as ‘the representatives of the system which is to blame 
for this war’, and as the originators of the terror practised by the Red Army.*”' 
The Soviet soldiers should be urged not to believe the lies of the commissars, 
and to eliminate them. There were also proposals from the troops for a wider 
definition of the term ‘commissar’, Even in July 1941 the commander of Rear 
Army Area Centre had asked Army Group Command to clarify ‘whether the 
Russian army officers [were] political commissars at the same time’.” In 
response to a query from an unnamed army group, the legal affairs group with 
the ‘General for Special Duty’ Centre applied to the national defence depart- 
ment in the Wehrmacht operations staff to clarify ‘whether political helpers 
with the companies (polttruks) are to be regarded as political commissars in the 
sense of the “Guidelines for the treatment of political commissars”, and 
treated accordingly’.? On the basis of information received from the Foreign 
Armies East Department in the Army General Staff, OKRW answered in the 
affirmative.*4 An order to that effect was sent out to the troops from Army 


118 See Streit, Keine Kanteraden, 102-3; Streim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 
295. 

79 Krausnick, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, 736. 

=o Thus Streit, Keite Kameraden, 105. By contrast, Streim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer 
Kriegsgefangener, 244, gives only a figure of at least 140,000. The actual number of Soviet prisoners 
of war executed may, however, be ‘considerably higher’ in Streim’s view also, since no exact figures 
are available for the sectors of Wehrmacht Commanders Ukraine and Ostiand (p. 235). What is 
certain is that the handing over of Soviet prisoners of war to the SD did not invariably mean they 
were shot. Many of them were also enlisted for police service. - 

2 AOK 2, Ic/AQ, 25 July 1941, on success of leaflet drop and ‘red-white projectiles’, BA-MA 
RH 20-2/ro9t. The Wehrmacht propaganda department adopted this proposal in its ‘supplemen- 
tary directives for the handling of propaganda against the Soviet Union’, 21 Aug. 1941, ibid. RW 
4lv, 578. See Buchbender, Das tdnende Erz, 88 ff. As carly as 16 July tg41, the commander of Sixth 
Army had personally drafted an appropriate leaflet, rhough conscious that ‘the Fiihrer alone can 
find the right moment and the right words’: BA-MA, 6. Armee, 15623/2. 

az Beth. nickw. H.Geb. Mitte, Ic, activity report (July 1941), BA-MA ,RH 22/228. 

3s OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. 500 Gr. R. Wes. No. 412/41 g.Kdos., 16 Aug. (941, signed Dr 
Lattmann, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. 

2s OKH/WFSt/Abt. L (F¥/Qu) No. 001797/41 g.Kdos., 18 Aug. tyqt, ibid. 
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High Command at the end of August 1941.75 Even before this, some divisions 
had already treated politruks as ‘representatives of the political system’, and 
had liquidated them.”° 221st Infantry Division had attempted to counteract 
the shortage of knowledge about political workers in the Red Army. It in- 
formed officers that polttruks and commissars often tried to disguise their 
political activity by arguing that they had been responsible only ‘for the 
morale’ or ‘for the attitude’ of the troops. This claim could easily be refuted, 
because ‘those affected [could] demonstrate none of the knowledge appropri- 
ate to their military rank’. They were politruks and commissars, arid were ‘to 
be treated as such’.”7 

From the middle of August, as knowledge of the implementation of the 
commissar guidelines spread, there were increased claims from the troops that 
the ‘harsh orders on the treatment of the commissars and polttruks [were] one 
of the causes of the tough enemy resistance’.*“ The political cadres of the Red 
Army would continue to fight, and exert ‘terror’ over their troops, because 
they were convinced that they would be shot after being taken prisoner. In the 
middle of September 1941 the commanding general of XXXIX (Motorized) 
Army Corps, Armoured Troop General Schmidt, therefore produced a 
‘memorandum on the possibility of shattering Bolshevik resistance from 
within’. In it he demanded as an ‘immediate measure’ that the ‘shooting 
decree for political commissars’ should be rescinded, and ‘the Russian people 
shown a positive future...in the long term’.Y Army High Command 
was sufficiently sympathetic to the initiatives of the field commanders to pass 
a Corresponding request to OKW. Lieutenant-General Miller did not sup- 
port the request with humanitarian arguments, but by referring toe military 
necessities: 


In the current battle situation, where the heavy casualties, the decrease in the supply of 
men and materials, the mixing up of formations, and the uncertainty of leadership are 
causing signs of slackening to appear here and there on the Russian side, a paralysis of 
the general will to fight by breaking the resistance of the commissars could produce not 
inconsiderable successes and save much blood.?” 


"5 See AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 215/41, 30 Aug. 1941, on treaunent of political assistants with the 
companies, BA-MA RH 20-2/1092. 

=6 See che commanders’ conference of 454th Security Div. on 20 June 1941, BA-MA RH 26- 
454/6; 24. Inf.Div., Ic, g July 1941: interim report on prisoner interrogation (BA-MA RH 26-14/ 
72), and AOK 16, Ic, evening report of 11 Aug. 1941 (BA-MA, 16. Armee, 22745/38). 

27 221. Sich.Div., Ic, 6 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/17, 

8 AOK 2, Ic/AO No. 218/41 g.Kdos., 9 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-2/1092; Jacobsen, 
‘Kommissarbefehl’, doc. 20. On the ferocious resistance of the Red Army as a result of the 
commissar order see the evaluation of the enemy situation by Li Army Corps, Ic, 26 Sept. 1941 
(BA-MA, LI. AK, 15290/26), and report No. 10 by the foreign ministry representative/AOK 2, 13 
Aug. 1941 (ibid. RH 20-2/1092). 

** Memorandum of 18 Sept. 19g1, BA-MA, Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOK W-2413; extracts in 
Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehl’, doc. 21. 

3° OKH/Gen. z.b.¥.b. ObdH/Az. 501 No. 516/41 g.Kdos., 23 Sept. 1941, BA-MA Rw 4/v. §78; 
Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbefehi’, doc. 22. 
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Jodl submitted the request of Army High Command to Hitler, who refused 
to make any alteration to the orders that had been issued. The army groups 
were informed of this decision at the beginning of October." Not until spring 
1942 did the appeals of the field commanders bear fruit. The commissar 
decree was then abandoned in the area of operations,?= with the aim of 
encouraging Soviet soldiers to desert, and entire units to surrender. The 
“special treatment’ of the commissars and poiitruks in the prison camps was 
also stopped. The HQs were to determine whether they were dealing with 
commissars and politruks who had deserted, or whether they had been taken 
prisoner in battle. While the latter were to be executed immediately, deserters 
were to be sent to Mauthausen concentration camp. For ‘Jews, criminals, 
etc.’, the prevailing treatment remained in force—they were shot. 

The commissar decree was implemented by the army to a preater 
extent than field commanders were prepared to admit after the war.™ Yet it 
was not only the army leadership which, profoundly affected by the image of 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’, accepted Hitler’s view that the commissars were not 
genuine soldiers. The orders, directives, and reports cited here lead to the 
conclusion that a large part of the line officer corps also accepted this view; 
many either conducted themselves according to it, or at the very least were 
unwilling to risk trouble by opposing it. An order by the commanding 
general of XXXXVII (Motorized) Army Corps on 36 June 4941 can be 
regarded as typical: “The decree of the Fithrer orders a ruthless action against 
Bolshevism (pol. commissars) and any kind of guerrilla activity! Persons 
irrefutably shown to be among them are to be taken away and shot, exclusively 
on the order of an officer.’ However, Armoured Troop General Lemelsen 
also felt compelled to oppose the numerous shootings by members of his 
army corps of prisoners, defectors, and deserters from the Red Army. These 
he described as murder: “The Russian soldier who has been encountered 
on the battlefield and has fought courageously is no guerrilla, but has the 
right to honourable, good treatment and care as a wounded man... It is 
this lie about the shooting of prisoners, however, that the enemy is using 
to keep his soldiers in line... The German army would be saved much 
blood by harsh measures against guerrillas and fighting civilians, and equally 
so by the good treatment of prisoners and deserters in accordance with 
orders.’*35 Lemelsen thus made a clear distinction between the treatment of 


™ OKH/Gen. z.b.V.b. ObdH/Az. §00 Gr. R.Wes. No. 527/41 g-Kdos., 2 Oct. 1941, BA-MA 
RH 19 Il/123. This decision was to be transmitted further by word of mouth alone. 

* On 6 May 1942; see Warlimont, Haxptquartier, 185-6. 

1 See Streit, Keine Kameraden, 253-4, and Streim, Dre Behandlung  sowjettscher 
Kriegsgefangener, 140 €. 

"4 In this context see two contemporary books which express the anti-Jewish and anti-Commnu- 
nist sentiments then prevailing among the troops: Slesina, Soldaten, and Haussleiter, Ostfronz; also 
the portrayal by a war reporter on 12 Aug. 1941, ‘Der Zug der Zehntausend’, about the discovery 
and shooting of a commissar: BA-MA, Alliierte ProzeSe 9, NOKW-2241. 

™S Quoted from Buchbender, Das ténende Erz, 104-5. 
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commissars and guerrillas on one hand, and the soldiers of the Red Army on 
the other. i 2 

Significantly, protests from the field commanders against the commissar 
order incteased when the impetus of the German operations had already 
weakened and the resistance of the Red Army had stiffened, For example, the 
ard ‘staff officer in Army Group Centre, Major Rudolf-Christoph Baron von 
Gersdorff, visited the front in Fourth Army area of operations at the beginning 
of December 1941. Subsequently he reported: 


During every extended conversation with officers, without having referred to it myself, 
I was asked about the shootings of Jews. I gained the impression that the shooting of 
the Jews, the prisoners, and the commissars was almost universally rejected in the 
officer corps, especially the shooting of commissars, because it served to strengthen 
enemy resistance. The shootings are regarded as a violation of the honour of the 
German army, specifically the German officer corps. The question of the responsibility 
for this was raised in more or tess sharp form, according to the temperament and 
disposition of those concerned.** 


This report was not accepted in Army Group Centre, as the wavy lines in the 
margin reveal. Significantly, though, such criticism was being expressed in the 
sector of an army whose command had passed on the commissar decree, and 
had noted that it was being carried out.?37 

In July 1941 the 3rd staff officer of Fourth Army, Major Heimdach, had 
already pointed out to the commander-in-chief of the army, Field Marshal von 
Kluge, how important it was to solve ‘the military-political problem of the 
east’. He had produced a memorandum, which Kluge signed and submitted 
both to the commander-in-chief of the army and to Hitler’s adjutant.** In 
mid-September the commanding general of XXXEX (Motorized) Army 
Corps, Armoured Troop General Schmidt, had demanded that ‘the Russian 
people be shown a positive future’; in the long term, he regarded this as much 
more important than dropping the ‘shooting decree for political commis- 
sars’.39 Though accepting that it was undesirable to give the Russians ‘an 
ideal, to say nothing of National Socialism’, he thought it was vital ‘to draw up 
clear rules, at least in everyday things’. Schmidt wanted to encourage the 
Soviet population to turn away from Bolshevism and put its hopes in 
Germany. ‘Such measures’, including the regulation of private property, 
would also have an effect ‘in as yet unconquered Russia, and thus weaken the 
strength of resistance there’. However, apart from his murderous programme 
of annihilating ‘Jewish Bolshevism’, Hitler could not come to a decision about 


™* KTB H.Gr. Mitte, app. to p. 943 (Dec. 1941), 1fZ Fd 600/1. 

27 AOK 4, Ic, evening report of 27 June 1941, in which 6 political commissars were reported to 
have been executed: BA-MA, 4. Armee, 17170/2. 

™* AOK 4, Ic, KTB (21, 26 July 1941), BA-MA, 4. Armee, 17170/1. This memorandum is 
mentioned in the war diary but could not be traced. 

2 Memorandum to Sixteenth Army Command with request for passing on té Hitler, BA-MA, 
Alliierte Prozesse 9, NOKW-2413; extracts published in Jacobsen, ‘Kommissarbéfehl’, doc. 21. 
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the future development of the a Soviet territories during Operation 
Barbarossa. 


. 3. THE ORGANIZATION oF ‘LIVING-SPACE’ 


For Hitler, the conquest of the European part of the Soviet Union would 
ensure the existence of the German people in the long term. At the same time, 
it was the essential foundation which would allow the Third Reich to achieve 
undisputed world-power status (or world supremacy): “The struggle for 
hegemony in the world will be decided in favour of Europe by the possession 
of the Russian space: it will make Europe into an impregnable fortress, the 
most blockade-proof place on earth.’ America could then ‘get lost, as far as 
we are concerned’.4' However, Hitler had devoted less thought to the ques- 
tion of how to organize the ‘living-space’ thus gained, For him, the overriding 
requirement was to defeat the Soviet Union in a rapid campaign. Everything 
was concentrated on achieving the rapid collapse of the Red Army and the 
Stalinist system. Four ‘representatives’ were envisaged for this task: 
‘Wehrmacht: defeat of the enemy; Reich Leader SS: political-police activity 
against the enemy; Reich Marshal: economy; Rosenberg: political reconstruc- 
tion.’ In terms of content and organization, the first three of these aims had 
been integrated even before the start of operations; co-operation between the 
last two ‘representatives’, however, was given concrete form only after 22 June 
1941. But what notions did the Germans have regarding the organization of 
‘living-space’ in the summer and autumn of 1941? When, how, and where 
were the military authorities replaced by civilian authorities? What parts of 
the occupied Soviet territories were assigned to the German Reich or to the 
Government-General?43 

The ‘representative for the central shaping of the east European space’, 
Alfred Rosenberg, had been working on proposals for the future of the Russian 
territories for some time. However, before 22 June 1941 his ideas received 
Hitler’s approval only to the extent that the occupied territories were to be 
divided into four Reich commissariats: Baltland, Ukraine, Russia, and 
Caucasia.** In the middle of July 1941, when the German leaders thought 


«oe Hitler, Monologe, 62 (17-18 Sept. 1941); cf. pp. 69-70 (25 Sept. rgq1) and 110 (26-7 Oct. 
1941). 

“0 ‘Thus Hitler to Ambassador Abetz on 16 Sept. 1941, DGFP b xiii, No. 372. Similar words 
were used by the quartermaster-general in a letrer to his wife on 20 Sept. 1941: ‘A space, which 
cannot be ruled with men, the idea of a German India comes to mind, I believe: Europe autarkic, 
so that America can get lost for all we care’ (Wagner, Generalguartiermeister, 202). See Das Deutsche 
Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vit. 1433-4. 

2 Thus Maj. (Gen. Staff) Schmidt von Altenstadt on 6 June iggt, BA-MA RH 19 I/722. See 
sect. I.vit.2 (@) at n. 44. 

43 See the Annexe Volume, No. 27. The econornic exploitation has been described in another 
chapter, and a systematic analysis of the civilian administration in the Reich Commissariats 


. Ostland and Ukraine will be undertaken elsewhere: in this series, 


sa See sect. Lvit.t at n. 23. 
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victory: over the Red Army had already been won, Hitler reduced his pro- 
gramme in the east to the bare formula: ‘First dominate, second administer, 
third exploit.’*45 The fundarnental need was ‘to cut the giant cake into manage- 
able pieces’. Germany was to be the sole beneficiary of this process, with only 
a couple of pieces on the periphery conceded to his main aifies, Finland and 
Romania. A ‘Garden of Eden’ was to be created for the Germans in the east, 
‘our India’.** Hitler intended to annex only the Crimea, the Baltic States, and 
former Austrian Galicia. The rest of the space he regarded as ‘colonial land’, 
which was to be ruled, administered, and exploited by a handful of men, 
supposed members of the master race, under four ‘viceroys’,4? the Reich 
commissioners. The Slavs were by nature a ‘slave mass crying out for a 
master’.8 Hitler thought it important to keep his objectives hidden from 
world opinion. “We will simply act as though we wanted to exert a mandate. 
But it must be clear to us that we are never leaving these territories again.’ All 
the measures necessary for a ‘final settlement... shooting, resettlement, 
etc.—we can and will carry out nevertheless’. 

The boundary of the ‘Greater Germanic empire’ was to be the Urals. To the 
west of them, only Germans would be able to carry weapons, ‘not the Slav, not 
the Czech, not the Cossack, nor the Ukrainian!’.?® In Hitler’s view, an ‘east 
wall’ of living people of Germanic race offered the best protection against 
the ‘mass of nations of Asia’ behind the Urals. Constant border fighting 
would prevent them becoming slack, and racial selection would ‘preserve the 
species’.?5' Peace, on the other hand, would only result in playing at soldiers. 
After the conclusion of Operation Barbarossa, it was envisaged that the 
following troops would be required to provide security for the eastern territo- 
ries, including the Government-General, and for planned operations in the 
Middle East: 37 infantry divisions, including 10 for tasks of economic security, 
3 mountain, 6 motorized infantry, and 12 armoured divisions.?%* The occupied 
territories were to be Europeanized, or rather Germanized. On the best soil, 
Danes, Dutchmen, Norwegians, and Swedes would be settled as peasant 
farmers alongside long-serving German NCOs, while the Slav population 
would be ‘sifted’ and the ‘destructive Jew’ completely ‘kicked out’.?5) Trans- 


4S Discussion of 16 July-1941 with Rosenberg, Lammers, Keitel, Goring, and Bormann, IMT 
xxviii. 87 ££. 

“«¢ Thus Hitler to Abetz, 16 Sept. 1941, DGFP b xiii, No. 372. 

MT Hitler, Monologe, 50-1 (1-2 Aug. 1941). 8 Ibid. 62 (17-18 Sept. 1941). 

49 IMT xxxviii. 88. Goebbels too had stated on 5 Apr. 1940, to the editors-in-chief of the Berlin 
press and the chief representatives of the foreign press in Berlin, that alchough National Socialism 
was carrying out in Europe the same revolution that it had achieved on a smaller scale in 
Germany, these plans would not be exposed to public criticism, in order to avoid increasing 
resistance. “Today we say “living-space”. Everyone can imagine what he wants. What we want we 
will know when the time is right’: Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, No. 60. See Kriegspropaganda, 
313-14 (5 Apr. 1940). 

2° IMT xxxviii. 88. 3° Hitler, Monologe, 55 (8-11 Aug. 1941), 68 (25 Sept. 1941). 

st Chef OKWAVFSVAbrt. L (II Org.) No. 441349/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 8 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 
4/v. 513. In addition, there were the troops of Germany’s allies. 

253 Hitler, Monologe, 90 (17 Oct. 1941). A few days later he explained: “When we eliminate this 
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port routes, motorways, and railway lines would run across the ‘cleansed’ land 
on which German towns and settlements would be built ‘as on a string of 
beads’. In‘this land ‘the lowliest stable Jad must rank higher than one of the 
natives’.*55 Hitler reminded his listeners at the end of July 1941 that he had 
‘always thought that the soil in the east was necessary’; he saw no reason to 
change his mind now.*55 

In outlining this programme, Hitler regarded himself as the architect and 
executor of a historical will, with the task of making Germany into an undis- 
puted world power.*s? He wanted to rewrite history on a racial basis: Hitler was 
convinced that genuine world domination could be founded only on German 
blood. This blood had therefore to be protected from possible ‘corruption’. 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’ must be wiped out for that reason. Significantly, it was at 
precisely this time that anti-Semitic measures were intensified. On 31 July 
1941, on Hitler’s instructions, Goring ordered Heydrich to ‘make all necessary 
preparations in organizational, technical, and material matters for an overall 
solution of the Jewish question in the German sphere of influence in 
Europe’.*s* The annihilation of European Jewry was to be followed by that of 
the Jews of northern, central, south-eastern, and western Europe. Closely 
linked with this objective, both chronologically and in terms of its subject, was 
SS Major Alfred Meyer’s submission of the first ‘General Plan East’ on the 
orders of Himmler.? After mass deportations and measures of destruction on 
a large scale, this envisaged the settlement of Germans in eastern Europe over 
a period of thirty years. 

With victory over the Red Army apparently won, Hitler and other leading 
figures of the Third Reich went beyond this consideration of racial criteria for 
the organization of the conquered ‘living-space’. Hitler was also contemplat- 
ing the strategic possibilities which would be opened up by the defeat of the 
Soviet Union: a global war by Germany and Japan against the Anglo-Saxon 
naval powers.?@ This was to be preceded by joint military action by Berlin and 
Tokyo against the Red Army, in order to ensure the rapid collapse of the 
Stalinist system. Hitler was realistic enough to recognize ‘that one cannot 


pestilence we shail perform a deed for humanity whose significance our men out there cannot even 
imagine’ (ibid. 99). 

254 [bid. °35 Ibid. 63 (17-18 Sept. 1941). 36 Thid. 49 (27-28 July 1941). 

387 Ibid. 91 (17 Oct. 1941), ror-2 (21-2 Oct. 1641). 

a8 Krausnick, ‘Judenverfolgung’, 306, and [MT xxvi. 266-7; as photocopy tn Deutschland im 
suetten Weltkrieg, ii. 117. See Browning, ‘Zur Genesis der “Endlésung”’, and Das Deutsche Reich 
und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vit. 289. 

289 As photocopy in Deutschland tm zweiten Weltkrieg, ii. 119. See Eisenblatcer, Grondlinien, 206- 
Jy 213 ff. 

0 See sect. Il.rv.2(6} at n. 1§0, On 17 July 1941 Ribbentrop continued in the same vein to the 
German mission chiefs in Kénigsberg: ‘If after the defeat of Russia the USA continues to provoke 
us, it shall have its war. We do not fear a British-US front. We shall attack with submarines and 
aircraft and defend ourselves with gigantic anti-aircraft fire such as the world has never seen. 
However, we shall not escape unscathed’ (PA, Handakten Eudorf, Vertrauli¢he Aufzeichnungen, 
Frame No. 337699). 
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conquer Russia’. Against the. background of Germany’s strategic situation 
vis-a-vis the United States, he asked himself ‘with alarm: How much time do 
I still have to overcome Russia, and how much time do I still need?” A rapid 
intervention by the Japanese in Siberia would thus be very useful to him as a 
means of accelerating the collapse of the Bolshevik regime. 


In discussions at his headquarters, Hitler took concrete decisions as well as .. 


day-dreaming about the future. For example, he appointed Alfred Rosenberg 
as ‘Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories’. In theory, the pro- 
spective Reich commissioners would be subordinate to him. In practice, 
however, Rosenberg’s responsibility for the civilian administration in the east 
was limited by the authority vested by Hitler in Géring (29 July 1941) for the 
economic exploitation of the occupied territories, and in Himmler (17 July 
1941) for political security measures there. As regards the future co-operation 
between the Four-year Plan Authority, the $S, and the Ministry for the East, 
Hitler thought that ‘practice would decide’. Believing that an official an- 
nouncement of his appointment was imminent, the leader of the ‘chaos 
ministry’ [Chaostministerium: a pun on “east’] wrote an address for the German 
newsreel. In it he referred to the historic mission of the German people, and 
to the beginning of the ‘final struggle’ against its ‘deadly enemy’—-‘ Marxism as 
a whole, especially in its extreme Jewish-Bolshevik manifestation’. Roseberg 
described this struggle, and the establishment of ‘welfare and public order 
for the peoples of the east coming under German administration’, as a 
‘gigantic task’. In fact, his appointment was not made public until 18 
November 1941. 

The Gauleiter of Schleswig-Hoistein, Hinrich Lohse, was appointed as 
Reich commissioner for ‘Ostland’ on 17 July 1941. His territory was to consist 
of the former Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—and 
Belorussia.*% The timing of his assumption of office, of coursc, would depend 
on the progress of operations. Because the army found it convenient ‘to get 
out of” the rear area ‘as quickly as possible’,*7 Lohse was able to take control 
over Lithuania on 25 July 1941. In mid-July it was also decreed that the civilian 
administration in Biatystok district would be taken over by the president of the 
province of East Prussia, Gauleiter Erich Koch,” and the civilian administra- 
tion in former Austrian ‘then until 1939 Polish’ Galicia by the governor- 


* Thus Keitel on 25 July 1941 passed on Hitler’s opinion (Bock, Tagebuch, vol. ii, MGFA P- 
210). ‘Russia’ is used here as a synonym for ‘Soviet Union’. 

= Ibid. 3 Decree of 17 July 1941, KTB OKW i. 1027-8. 

* PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertrauliche Aufzeichnungen (17 July 1941). See the memorandum 
by Thomas on 18 July 1g41 on his reports: to GGring and Keitel, BA-MA RW 19/185. 

*s 2 July 1941, BA NS 8/71. 

"6 Decree of 17 July 1941, PA, Dt. Ges. Helsinki, Schriftwechsel geheim, vol. ii. See 
Myllyniemi, Nevordnung, 60 ff., and Rich, War Aims, ti. 357 ff. 

*7 Thus the quartermaster-general to the head of the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment on 8 July 1941, BA-MA RW 19/165. 

8 See sect. [I.vit.i at n. 15, and OK WAWVFSwv Abt. L (V/Qu) No. 495/41, 23 Aug. 1941, Hitler 
decree of 15 July 1941, BA-MA RH 26-221/13. 
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general in Cracow, Hans Frank. Both decrees came into effect on 1 August 
1941. On the same day, the Reich commissioner for Ostland took over the 
civilian administration of the district around Vilna (Vilnius).% The separation 
of Galicia from the Ukraine severely damaged not only the Ukrainian endeav- 
our to achieve autonomy,?” but also Rosenberg’s ideas for the future develop- 
ment of the Ukraine. More regions were removed from the army’s area of 
operations on I September. Reich Commissariat Ostland was enlarged by 
adding Latvia and the area round Minsk, and Reich Commissariat Ukraine 
was established.??"")* The new Reich commissioner, Erich Koch, was ‘very 
reluctant’ about his new task. He was prepared to do the job ‘only for as long’ 
as was helpful to the Four-year Plan Authority, because ‘he was interested 
only in East Prussia’.??? However, since the autumn of 1939 East Prussia had 
been extended by the addition of large areas taken from Poland, to which 
Biatystok and the Grodno region were added in the middle of September 
¥941,73 This region was regarded as possessing military significance as a 
bridgehead on the far bank of the Memel (Niemen). 

Even when his Reich commissariat was extended to the Dnieper line on 20 
October 1941,7 Koch showed no great interest in the tasks entrusted to him. 
He wanted ‘to leave his territory under military administration until spring, as 
there was not much to be done in winter anyway’.??) For that reason, there 
could be no ceremonial transfer of executive power from the military to the 
civilian administration, as had been the case when Galicia was transferred to 
Frank and Belorussia to Commissioner-General Wilhelm Kube. Koch failed 
to put in an appearance, and the new territories were handed over informally 
to his plenipotentiary, District Administrator Wuttke.? When Koch’s area of 
authority was extended yet again in November 1941, the commander of Rear 
Army Area South was forced to hand over military jurisdiction for the Bug— 
Dnieper area to the Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine,?” since Koch had 
neither appeared himself nor sent a representative. Nevertheless, the com- 


™ OKW/AWFSvAbt. L (IV/Qu) No. 001543/41 g.Kdos., 1 Aug. 1941; Hitler decree of 22 July 
1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. - 

2” See DGFP b xvi, No. 184 (6 Aug. 1941). 

77 Hitler decree of 20 Aug. 1941, OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K. Verw. (Qu 4) No. II/5458/ 
41 geh., 21 Aug. 194], BA-MA RH 22/271. See Rich, War Aims, ii. 372 ff. 

22 PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertrauliche Aufzeichnungen, Frame No. 337727, information 
from Consul-Gencral Brautigam, 12 Aug. 1941. 

73 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Abt. K. Verw. (V) No. 1/6778/41 geh., 4 Oct, 1941, Hitler decree 
of 18 Sept. tog1, BA~-MA RH 22/9. Asa result the previously established borders in the south and 
south-east of the Biatystok area were altered. 

™ OKW/AWFSvAbt. L (IV) No. 684/41, t1 Oct. 1941 (BA-MA RH 22/8), and Wehrmacht 
Commander Ukraine, Dept. Ia No. 105/41 geh., ty Oct. 1941 (ibid.). 

7 KTB WiRtiAmvUStab (15 Oct. 1941) g.Kdos., BA-MA RW 19/165. 

™ Befh. riickw. H.Geb. Siid, Abt. VII, activity report of 1-30 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/203. 

oT OK W/AWFSt/Abt. L (IV) No. 764/41 g., 4 Nov. 1941, and Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, 
Dept. Ia, unnumbered, geh., 15 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/9. To fulfil the tasks assigned him, the 
Wehrmacht Commander Ukraine, Air Force Gen. Kitzinger, had at his disposal some 22,500 
men, in addition to the Slovak Security Div., the Hungarian occupation troops, and the Romanian 
VI Army Corps (report of 4 Dec. 1941, ibid. RW 41/31). 
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mandér of Rear Army Area South refused to accept any further responsibility 
for administrative matters in the Bug—Dnieper area.7# 

Reich Commissariat Ostland was net extended to the Nevel-Vitebsk—- 
Mogilev line, as had originally been planned.” A new attempt to include 
Estonia in the civilian administration also ended in failure. The commander of 
Rear Army Area North had already refused to accept this development pre- 
viously, in mid-Octeber.** Infantry General Franz von Roques had justified 
his attitude by arguing that the supply of the troeps in winter would be 
threatened, and the civilian administration in Estenia could not ‘work 
through’ as intensively as the military agencies. His protests met with some 
response: when Estonia finally became part of Reich Commissariat Ostland on 
5 December 1941, with Commissioner-General Kari-Sigmund Litzmann 
taking control of the administration, Estonia nevertheless remained part of the 
army’s area of operations.*** Furthermore, the commander of Rear Army Area 
North was also responsible for ensuring military security of Estonia within and 
without, and for the supply of the troops off the land. 

Up to the autumn of 1941, the organization of ‘living-space’ had taken more 
or less the form described by State Secretary in the Reich Ministry of the 
Interior Wilhelm Stuckart in mid-September. In his memorandum on ‘the 
German eastern berder’ he had argued that it was an important war aim ‘te 
reduce the great Slav state structure in the east to the narrower Great Russian 
people, to remove from Russian influence all territories lying westward of it 
containing nen-Great Russian population, and to link them organically to the 
central European space’. Stuckart had suggested moving ‘the borders of the 
narrower German space, including the Government-General’ to the east. East 
Prussia should acquire 10,000sq.km. of Lithuanian and 25,000sq. km. of 
Belorussian territory, as well as receiving 1,200sq. km. from the Government- 
General. The Government-General should be enlarged by the addition of 
eastern Galicia, the bridgehead of Brest, and small parts of the area round 
Biatystok. Stuckart’s thinking had been motivated not only by racial, eco- 
nomic, and military considerations, but also by political ones. He regarded it 
as highly desirable to insert a German barrier separating Hungary from the 
Ukraine, while obtaining a commen berder and direct transport links between 
Germany and Romania. Such thinking had tallied with Romanian ideas.” 

Though Hitler wanted toe keep his plans regarding the conquered ‘living- 
space” secret from those affected and from world epinion, the military ex- 
pected a clear political programme for the reorganization of the occupied 
territories. In their view, this should offer a positive future to the Soviet 
population after its ‘liberation from Bolshevism’. For example, 444th Security 


™® Report of 15 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/9. 

™ OKWAWFSvAbt. L (IV) No. 764/41 g., 4 Nov. 1941, map, ibid. ~ 

*© Beth. riuckw. H.Geb. Nord, Ia, No. 1355/41 geh., 16 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/255. See 
Myllyniemi, Newordnung, 80. 

* Beth. riickw. H.Geb. Nord, Ia, No. 1577/41 geh., 6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/255. 

* Foreign ministry, Pol. XII 511 g., 11 Sept. 1941, PA, Pol. XII, vol. xii. 

3 See sect. [.v.1(@) at n. 6. 
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Division regretted the fact that the ‘German Wehrmacht comes, conquers, 
and stays silent’.“4 The rural population expected the breaking’ up of the 
collective economy, the restoration of personal property, and a uniform price 
policy. It was quite unsatisfactory for military and economic authorities in 
Rear Army Area South to fix very different maximum prices. 213th Security 
Division made the same point.*5 Though the population remained favourably 
disposed to the Germans, and was unwilling to support the partisans, this 
could change in a moment, ‘as soon as the peasant realizes that the new 
situation is no better for him, and that there might be some truth in the 
assertion that the Germans have come as exploiters’. In any case, the problem 
of agricultural prices had a military aspect. It offered the perfect seedbed for 
every kind of anti-German propaganda. The commander, Lieutenant-General 
René de ? Homme de Courbiére, informed the commander of Rear Army Area 
South that the sector could be pacified ‘with the completely inadequate forces 
available’ only if the partisans received no support from the population. 
However, the supreme leadership was still thinking in the global categories 
of German territorial, racial, and food-supply policy. In Hitler’s opinion, the 
collectivization so brutally introduced by Stalin, especiaily the big state farms, 
offered the ‘best, probably the only, possibility of intensive cultivation’ of the 
conquered territory. This was particularly the case ‘since the actual Russian 
intelligentsia [should] be regarded as annihilated, and the people were mostly 
accustomed to living and being treated like animals. In-any case, there was a 
mile-wide difference between the Russian peoples of today and the German 
people as regards intellectual maturity.” It was this approach which deter- 
mined the treatment of the population in the east. Its consequences soon came 
to be felt by the troops. However, their own conduct also helped to ensure that 
the original sympathy of the Soviet population was lost. The intelligence 
officer in Seventeenth Army, First Lieutenant Theodor Oberlander, made this 
complaint at the end of October 1941: ‘Not merely out of bitterness at the 
fighting methods of the Bolsheviks, we show an inner aversion towards, indeed 
a hatred of, this country, and an arrogance towatds this people, which exclude 
any positive co-operation.”**7 He demanded an element of self-criticism from 


™4 444. Sich.Div., Abt. VII, No. 125/41, 28 Avug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/202. 

5 2143. Sich.Div., Abt. Ia, 27 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 22/204. See also the situation and 
experience report of Dept. VII that same day, which the commander evaluated as ‘very clear and 
vivid’, ibid. 

*% Report by Commissioner-Gerneral Fritz Schmidt on the visit made by himself and Reich 
Commissioner (for the occupied Netherlands) Scyss-Inquart to Hitler on 26 Sept. 1941, DGFP pv 
xiii, No. 377. See also the memorandum by Lammers on Rosenberg’s report and Hitler's 
comments on 29 Sept. 1041, ibid., No. 372. 

#7 Memorandum by Oberlinder on ‘Preconditions for the security of supplies and the gaining 
of the greatest food surpluses in the Ukraine’ of 28 Nov. 1941 geheim, BA R 6/69, In autumn 1941 
Oberlander became leader of a formation of Caucasian volunteers (Hoffmann, Ostlegtonen, 28 ff., 
66-7). On similar memoranda see Buchbender, Das ténende Erz, 129 ff., and Dallin, German Rule 
in Russia, 511 ff, Others considered the question “How can and how wilt Ryssia wage war in 1942?” 
See the work of the 3rd general staff officer of 44th Inf. Div., 18 Nov. r9qi (BA-MA RH 26-q4/ 
32), and the identically entitled memorandum by Gustav Hilger of 8 Dec. 1941 (PA, Handakten 
Ritter, RuBland, No. 29). A further ‘memorandum battle’ set in during autumn 1942. 
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the troops, and investigation of the measures which had been taken. More- 
over, Oberlander also indicated that passive and active resistance could pose 
a serious danger to the security of German supplies, if the population contin- 
ued to be treated as an ‘object of exploitation’. He considered passive resist- 
ance to be much more dangerous than partisan activity in this respect. As a 
necessary measure, he urged that every German in the occupied territories 
should be instructed that the population did not consist solely of Bolsheviks. 
As a result of Bolshevism they were poor and therefore badly dressed; they did 
not work as well as the Germans because they had always worked for others; 
they were not independent or active, because they had always been sup- 
pressed, Since the ‘three most certain factors of order—work, bread, and 
consumer goods—would not be sufficiently available in the immediate future’, 
small measures of assistance should be offered to ease the burdens facing the 
population. Oberlander made a series of suggestions covering propaganda as 
well as economic and security issues. He concluded by arguing that the 
honour and decency of the German people demanded ‘that a people which is 
in no way hostile towards us is treated in a manner that enables it to work with 
us out of conviction, and inwardly to overcome the past’. 

However, the guidelines issued by Rosenberg in mid-November to the 
Reich commissioner for the Ukraine, the ‘old National Socialist fighter’ Erich 
Koch, pointed in a different direction. These described the vital aim of 
‘eastern work’ as ‘to create new land for Germany, to reduce Muscovy 
(Russia) to its own living-space’. This was ‘a struggle to secure life for the 
German people as well as for the whole of the new Europe, a struggle of an 
ideological nature, a political war which involves a new conception of our 
continent and advances Europe decisively to the east’. Rosenberg distanced 
himself from his original concept of treating the various peoples of the USSR 
differently. He was thereby adopting Hitler’s maxim that the administration of 
the Ukraine should be ‘purely colonial’. Its exploitation to meet German war 
requirements was to take first place.” On 19 November Rosenberg stated his 
views: “The extent of the shedding of German blood, the need to expand the 
space of central Europe, and the will to ward off the consequences of a British 
continental blockade for all time force the adoption of a self-contained major 
plan. This can only be ensured by an authoritarian German administration.’ The 
idea mooted before the war, of building up ‘Ukrainedom’ as a political power 
against Moscow, had therefore been abandoned. ‘In the current situation the 
German Reich can no longer assume an increased solicitude for an alien 
nationality which has not reached the difficult situation it faces today through 
any fault of Germany.’ in 

For these political and economic reasons, the supreme German leadership 


** First general political directive of #g Nov. 1941 No. 530/41 g.Rs., BA R 6/60. See also OK W/ 
WFSvAbt. L (fV/Qu) No. 02410/41 g.Rs., 17 Nov. 1941, Guidelines for conduct towards the 
Ukrainian population, BA-MA Wi. 345. 

*4 KTB WiRiAmvStab (15 Oct. 1941), g-Kdos., BA-MA RW 19/165. 
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was not prepared to change occupation policy in the east, despite the fact that 
such a step was increasingly being advocated on practical military grounds. 
Thus the commander-in-chief of the army urged that the Soviet population 
should be better fed, at the expense of transports to Germany, ‘in the interests 
of maintaining law and order’.2” Previous priorities—troops, homeland, local 
population—remained intact. Hitler claimed in mid-October 1941 that he 
could mot assume responsibility for feeding the Soviet population at the 
expense of the German homeland. ‘The chaos in Russia will get even greater, 
our administration and exploitation of the occupied eastern territories even 
easier, the more the population of the Soviet Russian cities flees to the interior 
of Russia.’*' Hitler’s wishes, OKRW informed Army High Command, must be 
brought to the attention of all commanders. When the Red Army offensive 
forced the German army to evacuate Soviet cities, Hitler considered forcing 
the Soviet population through their own lines to the east so that neither the 
troops nor Germany would be deprived of foodstuffs. In the case of Kharkov, 
the commander of Army Group South, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, advo- 
cated on military grounds that the population should be evacuated to the west 
into territories ‘in which the stocks available cannot be collected in any case 
due to the lack of means of recovering them’.** In the view of the responsible 
military quarters, Soviet powers of resistance would best be ‘undermined’ by 
ensuring an improved food supply, the solution of the land question, and the 
exploitation of the suppressed national strivings of the non-Russian peoples, 
leading to the establishment of ‘sham governments’. In addition, greater use of 
indigenous formations would be particularly helpful. The ‘final struggle 
against Bolshevism in the depths of Asiatic space’ should be fought out by 
Russian forces. To some degree, the failure of Operation Barbarossa had 
made Hitler ready to take account of pragmatic arguments from the military 
and economic experts, e.g. on the question of Soviet workers, the commissars, 
native formations, and the abolition of the collective economy,.* He was not 
prepared, however, to give a whole new meaning to the war against the 
Soviet Union, Nevertheless, the new political and military situation facing the 


™ Ybid. (16 Oct. 1941). 

™ H.Gr, Nord, Ia, KTB, 12 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH tg III/168. This directive, relating to 
Leningrad, was also to be applied ‘analogously’ to Kharkov (KTB H.Gr. Sid, BA-MA RH 19 I/ 
74; entry of 20 Oct. 1941). 

% -H.Gr. Siid, KTB, 18 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 3/88. See conversation between Hitler and 
Budak on 14 Feb. 1942, Staatsmdnner, ii, doc. 4, p. 62. 

*% Proposals from Maj. (Gen. Staff) Schmidt von Altenstadt and Capt. Bleicken, 24 Feb. 1942, 
PA, Handakten Etzdorf, Vertrauliche Aufzeichnungen, Frame No. 337851. See H.Gr. Sid, KTB, 
17 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19/89. 

™ See sect. U.vi.g at n. 389 (Miller), and Buchbender, Das ténende Erz, 133 ff. As early as 3 
Nov. 1941, the Chief Group Agriculture in the Economic Staff East had laid down ‘the reasons 
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and Centre and 1% in South’; PA, Pol. XIII (6). For the propaganda treatment of the issue see 
OKW/ WES WPr No. 1140/42, 18 Feb. 1942: Propaganda directive for the reorganization of the 
agrartan order in the eastern territories, BA-MA RH 19 HI/483. 
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German Reich forced him to emphasize the ‘defensive’ character of his war 
aim: the establishment of a Germanic empire from the Atlantic to the Urals. 
He told the chief of the operations department in the Naval War Staff, Captain 
Gerhard Wagner, that ‘German living-space’ must be secured by a strong west 
wail‘in France, a strong north wall in Norway, and an equivalent east wall 
stretching roughly from Lake Ladoga or east of it to the Don or Volga bend. 
“Then Germany would be unassailable. What relations we wanted to have with 
the rest of the world from this space could be considered later,’2°5 However, 
the German troops in the Soviet Union were still west of the line envisaged by 
Hider, 


5 Lagevortriige, 3451-2 (7 Feb. 1942) [not in trans.] (emphasis added). On Hidler’s strategy in 
1941-2 Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vi. 101 ff. 


Operation Barbarossa in Historical 
Perspective 


JURGEN FORSTER 


THE various contributions to this volume do not present a ‘uniform’ picture 
of the war against Russia. Consequently, though it is based on their work, the 
following summary will make no attempt to disguise the fact that these authors 
have offered opinions which are sometimes very divergent. Nevertheless, an 
attempt will be made here to place the German-Soviet war in ‘historical 
perspective’, even though some of the Contabutars do not share the present 
author’s conclusions. 

Operation Barbarossa was not a campaign like deg that preceded i it, but a 
carefully prepared war of annihilation. Of course, National Socialist propa- 
ganda attempted to depict the war as a necessary operation to ward off an 
imminent Soviet attack; on the basis of the participation of some European 
states and volunteer formations, it was also described as a ‘crusade of Europe 
against Bolshevism’, and the beginning of the new ‘European solidarity’. The 
unique character of the German-Soviet war was partly-a result of the close 
connection between the ‘conquest of new living-space in the east’ and the 
‘final solution of the Jewish question’. German public opinion, however, tends 
to concentrate on the ‘German catastrophe’ at the expense of the ‘Jewish’ and 
the ‘Russian’. 

Academic controversy over the problems of the German~Soviet war has also 
endured. However, all historians agree that the consequences of that war are 
still perceptible in political affairs today. One result of the massive efforts 
forced upon it by Hitler between 1941 and 1945 was the rise of the Soviet 
Union to the status of a world power equal to the United States. The defeat 
of the Third Reich simultaneously marked the beginning of the long East— 
West conflict, which had as its direct consequence the creation of two German 
states. Yet this is only one important aspect arising from the discussion of 
Hitler’s war in the east. Another approach regards it as an integral part of 
German war policy. This perspective permits the historian to assess continuity 
and discontinuity in German great-power politics since 1871, culminating in 
Hitler’s bid for world-power status—or world supremacy—for the Third 
Reich. 

The starting-point for an analysis of the causes of the attack on the Soviet 
Union must be the world-view and political goals of the man who dominated 
German politics between 1933 and 1945. Hitler took the decision to wage war 
as a consequence of his ‘living-space’ programme, in whichexpansion in the 
east, the destruction of Bolshevism, and the extermination of the Jews were 
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inextricably intertwined. Each goal, indeed, was the precondition for achiev- 
ing the others. This does not mean that the ‘programme’ was pursued without 
regard for the course of events. Nevettheless, Hitler’s doctrinaire concepts of 
war, living-space, race, economic autarky, and world-power status must be 
regarded as forming the basis of his political conduct, despite all the tactical 
improvisations he made. It is therefore pointless to impose a sequence of 
priorities, choosing between ideological fixations and political or economic 
motives, to explain the turn to the east. Hitler’s core goal in foreign policy, the 
great war for living-space at the expense of the Soviet Union, was a symbiosis 
of dogma and calculation, ideology and the will to power, racial policy and 
world politics. His vision of a continental empire of the ‘Nordic race’ stretch- 
ing to the Urals went beyond the traditional goals of German great-power and 
world-power politics. Nevertheless, his ‘living-space’ programme had some 
affinity with ideas common to the traditional leadership élites in the armed 
forces, industry, and the diplomatic service; these had found expression in the 
war-aims discussions of the First World War, especially in the supplementary 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk. Hitler’s programme achieved its catastrophic effects 
precisely because the ‘constants of his world view’, including the radical foe 
images of Jewry and Bolshevism, did not run totally counter to prevailing 
opinion. The extent to which military men, economists, and diplomats agreed 
with Hitler’s views on the winning of the ‘Russian space’, its exploitation, and 
the treatment of the Slav population varied considerably. The spectrum of 
agreement ranged from a partial identity of interests to a genuine fusion of 
traditional and National Socialist ideas. In this ideological climate, fundamen- 
tal military values such as loyalty, obedience, and fulfilment of duty were 
exploited and deliberately abused. The effects of this process on society as a 
whole can scarcely be exaggerated. 

A further starting-point for the analysis of the attack on the Soviet Uinion 
must be the rapid victory over France, which had a profound psychological, 
political, military, and strategic significance for Hitler and the Germans. The 
conclusive defeat of the ‘traditional enemy’ was seen to expunge the ‘humili- 
ation of November 1918’. Overwhelming victory in the west not only under- 
mined the opposition to Hitler’s war policy, but achieved a high degree of 
unanimity between regime and population. Hitler’s unlimited authority in 
political and military questions was assured. In the ensuing triumphalist 
atmosphere, work was begun on the establishment of a polical ‘New Order’ in 
western Europe, and plans for a continental European greater economic area 
were outlined; in this the Soviet Union was initially envisaged as playing a 
supplementary role. th 

Notwithstanding the triumphalism which accompanied victory over Ger- 
many’s two enemies from the First World War, German hegemony in Europe 
was by no means secure. It remained dependent on the willingness of the two 
flanking powers, Britain and the Soviet Union, to come to an agreement with 
Genmany. This open strategic situation virtually forced actions and decisions: 
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“Wait and see’ was not an appropriate slogan for the political and military 
leadership of the Third Reich if it intended to retain the initiative. Hitler 
considered that he had now freed his rear for an attack to the east—and 
overcome the ‘reversed’ front position of 1939-40. For a short time it seemed 
certain that London would ‘climb down’. As in the 1930s, wishful thinking and 
ideological assumptions ptevented a more realistic assessment of fundamental 
British interests, and led to renewed hopes of a global agreement with Britain. 

By July 1940 this hope, based on Hitler’s dogmatic image of Britain, had 
disappeared. Only when his plans for a ‘division of the world’ with Britain had 
proved to be an illusion did Hitler order the commander-in-chief of the army 
to plan for an attack on the Soviet Union. The discussions of the army 
leadership regarding a ‘military strike against Russia’, which had begun much 
earlier, thus came to the fore. This fact should not mislead us into regarding 
Hitler as only one of several factors of equal significance in the process. He was 
the dominating figure in the German leadership in the summer of 1940. It was 
his decision of 31 July 1940 to plan for a war against the Soviet Union in the 
spring of 1941 that set in motion the subsequent political, military, and 
armaments measures to that end. Equally, it was his directives of March 1941 
that tumed Operation Barbarossa into a war of annihilation against Bolshe- 
vism and Jewry. Investigation of the military leadership’s role in preparing and 
implementing this war made it possible to give a a more comprehensive 
answer to the question of who were the pillars of German war policy in 1940- 
1. The military leadership produced operational plans on its own initiative, at 
first for a limited offensive war against the Soviet Union, and worked to tum 
ideological intentions into functioning decrees. This cannot be regarded as 
purely technical or specialist military conduct. It was at the same time a form 
of co-operation and collaboration marked by political agreement on funda- 
mental issues, 

Hitler’s turn to the east at the end of July 1940 can justly be interpreted as 
a sign that, in his view, living-space policy was linked with the strategic need 
to safeguard the areas under German control against the threat of intervention 
by the Anglo-Saxon naval powers. However, it is also necessary to evaluate the 
individual elements in his motivation. Hitler thought that it was both necess- 
ary and possible to conclude Operation Barbarossa before an intervention by 
the United States. It can therefore be said that the operation was planned and 
carried out despite, not because of, Britain’s decision to continue the war. 
Against the background of his political alternatives of ‘all or nothing’, Hitler 
put his trust in the ‘advantage of the moment’ against the emerging alliance 
against him. He did not wish to leave the responsibility for ‘securing living- 
space’, for the ‘existence or non-existence’ of the German people, to a later 
generation. In his view, Germany’s flanks and rear were still clear for the 
conquest of the ‘Russian space’ in 1941. Only the acquisition of that territory 
would enable the Reich to pursue world policy, and ‘even to wage the struggle 
against continents in future’. 
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. :Hitler’s decision of 41 July 1940 changed the previous thrust of operational 
discussions by the army leadership, led the naval leadership to make its 
‘observations on Russia’, and required a reorientation in the armaments 
industry. At the same time, it also produced a re-evaluation of the states and 
peoples of south-east and northern Europe. From the summer of 1940, Hitler 
was ‘determined to exploit Germany’s political weight in order to secure 
strategic, operational, and economic objectives in Romania and Finland. He 
thereby reclaimed from the Soviet Union an influence on states in which, only 
a year before, the Third Reich had declared no interest. The rapprochement of 
Romania and Finland with Germany led these countries to participate in 
Hitler’s war on the Soviet Union. However, it was due less to German 
pressure than to a combination and interaction of historical, political, ideologi- 
cal, and economic factors, which were given added significance by Soviet 
policy and military interventlons after autumn 1939. While Hitler believed that 
he could dispense with Italy and Japan, Romania and Finland were welcome 
co-belligerents. They became his main allies. 

Hitler left the military planning of the war against the Soviet Union largely 
to the general staffs. Not unti! the end of 1940 did he have the operational 
intentions of Army High Command submitted to him. These plans received 
his overall consent, even though they deviated from his directives on 
significant points. It was characteristic of the relationship between Hitler and 
Halder that their obvious differences of opinion concerning the start of the 
second phase of operations were not clarified. While Hitler assumed that his 
directive would be followed, Halder believed that Hitler would yield to his 
judgement if operational developments proved it to be correct. For Hitler, the 
capture of important economic bases in the north and south was always a 
major priority, first to make it easier for the Germans to live off the land, and 
second to prevent the enemy from recovering his strength in men and mate- 
rials. In contrast, Halder hoped to win the war by making a concentrated 
attack on Moscow. Conflict over the priority of Moscow as an operational 
objective—as against Leningrad and the possession of the economic 
potential of the Ukraine and the Caucasus—was thus inevitable from the 
outset. Halder decided to follow fis plan of operations. As he had during his 
autonomous planning in the summer of 1940, he considered that the far- 
reaching tasks of the Army General Staff gave him the position of supreme 
military strategist. 

After counter-proposals, and in the expectation ofa short war, the Luftwaffe 
leadership also accepted Hitler’s plans for attack in the east. Following the 
disappointments of the strategic-air war against Britain, the chief of the general 
staff was eager for another opportunity to achieve military success in a ‘regular 
war’, this time by mounting a co-operative air campaign in support of the 
army. In addition, the Luftwaffe leadership considered that Communism 
must be kept away from Europe. Soon after the start of the war, it was clear 
that the Luftwaffe was not strong enough to contain the enemy air forces and 
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support German troops at the same time as attacking transport routes and 
industrial sites. 

The military image of the Soviet enemy was linked to the Germans’ expec- 
tation of a rapid collapse of the Stalinist system. In the judgement of the 
German general staff, the Red Army in 1940 was a ‘giant instrument of war’ 
which was on the point of developing into a modern army but would as yet 
pose no acute danger in 1941. If quality were ever added to quantity, however, 
Germany would have to deal with a Red Army that was capable of an offensive 
war. Despite the political agreement between Hitler and Stalin, the latent 
threat to German hegemony over Europe would then be manifest. It was 
essential to eliminate it while the Wehrmacht was still superior and able to 
move east with all its forces. Hitler and the military leadership judged Soviet 
intentions to be defensive, describing a Red Army attack as ‘not likely’. In fact, 
Hitler’s greatest fear was that Stalin might make a gesture of concession at the 
eleventh hour, thereby ruining his plans. 

In March 1941 Hitler rejected draft guidelines from OKW for a military 
administration of the eastern territories. He did not regard Operation 
Barbarossa as a simple ‘conflict of arms’, but as the decisive struggle between 
two opposing world-views. For Hitler, military operations to conquer ‘living- 
space’, its ruthless exploitation for the war economy, and political-policing 
measures to eliminate ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ were only different aspects of a 
single great war in which the SS as well as the Wehrmacht would play a 
significant role. The special-duty squads of the security police and SD were to 
hunt down ‘enemies of the state and Reich’? even in the army’s area of 
operations; the troops—not the courts—were to deal brutally with actual and 
supposed ‘bearers of the Jewish-Bolshevik world-view’, the Red Army com- 
missars. During Operation Barbarossa, Hitler was able to armmalgamate SS 
actions and military operations into a whole which it was almost impossible to 
disentangle. This could be achieved because officers and legal experts in the 
high commands of the Wehrmacht, army, and Luftwaffe were also convinced 
that there was a racial and ideological guif between National Socialist Ger- 
many and the Bolshevik Soviet Union. They were therefore willing to suspend 
international! law, and to restrict martial jurisdiction, for the duration of what 
was expected to be a short campaign. Conduct of this kind also had a practical 
aspect. Hitler and his military and legal advisers saw the cadres of the Com- 
munist Party and the political functionaries of the Red Army, the commissars, 
as the germ-celis of an organized resistance against German occupation. The 
rapid elimination of actual and potential opponents in the area of operations, 
whether by the special-duty squads or by the troops, would help to ‘save 
German blood’. Attempts to ‘enlighten’ German soldiers on the eastern front 
about the meaning of the war were begun on the first day of the invasion. This 
trend towards a war of annihiliation was reflected in an appeal by Hitler, in 
OKW guidelines for German conduct, and in army leaflets about the ‘treach- 

 erous’ war being waged by the Red Army. 
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Economic factors played an important role in Hitler’s concept of living- 
space. In 1940-1, however, this long-term motive for expansion in the east was 
inextricably interwoven with the needs of the moment. Soviet supplies of raw 
materials, previously guaranteed by German-Soviet commercial agreements, 
were vitally important for the German war economy. However, the ensuing 
German dependence on Soviet sources, and the Soviet demands for arma- 
ments-related return payments, were increasingly perceived as incompatible 
with ideological and economic objectives which were fundamentally hostile to 
Russia. The solution of the ‘Russian problem’ by force, which Hitler had 
planned from the summer of 1940, thus appeared to offer an acceptable way 
out of the situation in economic terms. Hitler also provided the impetus for 
the formulation of principles covering the economic exploitation of the terri- 
tories to be occupied. This move was greeted with enthusiasm rather than 
objections from the functionaries, who were content to produce plans without 
scruple, and allowed themselves to be guided by ideological assumptions. 
Their aim was to relieve the German war economy by seizing raw-material and 
food supplies, and to feed the ‘whole Wehrmacht from Russia in the third year 
of the war’. The resulting starvation of ‘umpteen million people’ was con- 
sciously accepted. These economic war aims were laid down independently by 
the military and the economic bureaucrats in agreement with leading repre- 
sentatives of the economy, and ran counter to Rosenberg’s idea of the primacy 
of eastern politics. Hitler’s decision to create an economic apparatus indepen- 
dent of the civil and military administration, and under the auspices of Goring, 
led to chaos in occupation policy. 

In 1929 the Soviet Union had launched an immense rearmament process 
which inevitably developed its own dynamic. The Soviet planned economy 
was transformed into an armaments economy in which al! the important 
economic measures were placed either directly or indirectly at the service of 
rearmament. By 1941 the Soviet fighting forces had acquired a multiple 
superiority over the German army in the east in tanks, ordnance, and aircraft. 
Just as Stalin’s foreign policy was built on the ideological axiom that the Soviet 
Union was surrounded by a ring of fundamentally hostile states, and that a 
military conflict was unavoidable in the long term, so Soviet military teaching 
emphasized offensive theory and neglected the art of defensive warfare. Both 
the leadership and the morale of the fighting forces were massively weakened 
by the ‘purges’ set in motion by Stalin. Yet by making an alliance of 
self-interest with its ideological enemy in August 1939, the Soviet Union was 
able to push its strategic glacis far to the west and south. Following setbacks 
in its campaigns against Poland and Finland, and in the light of German 
military successes, the Soviet leadership made energetic attempts after May 
1940 to turn the Red Army into a serviceable instrument of war. From the 
spring of 1941 its formations moved closer to the border, creating ‘operational! 
configurations’ in the areas around Biatystok and Lvov. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet armed forces were not ready for war. Moscow did not nurse any 
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offensive designs in 1941, and made every effort te avoid giving Berlin a reason 
to attack, though Stalin did not rute out the possibility of a war with Germany 
in 1942. 

On 22 June 1941 Hitler launched his war between twe opposing world- 
views. Stalin responded to the onslaught in a way which added lurid touches 
to German propaganda claims of ‘Asiatic? conduct, The excesses against 
German prisoners of war, and the mass shooting of political prisoners by 
NKVD special treops, demonstrate that the Soviet side too resorted to 
methods that viclated international law. These methods also enabled the 
Germans to present the murderous activities of the security police and the SD 
as a form of reprisal. Of course, these facts cannot be used to justify, or to 
diminish the horror of, what occurred. This is true of the excesses of both 
sides. Historical investigation has also proved that German conduct cannot be 
explained simply as a reaction to Soviet atrocities, though it was certainly 
exacerbated by them. In this context, jt is a caricature of the truth to claim 
that the SS was solely responsible for attacking the phantom of ‘Jewish © 
Bolshevism’, while the Wehrmacht restricted itself to conducting military 
operations. The army leadership must share the responsibility for blurring the 
differences between military tasks and security policing measures. The effects 
of this process can be seen in the shooting of troop commissars, and in the 
summary executions of Jews, Communists, and Russians by army units in 
punishment fer unsolved acts of resistance. As in Poland, the real nature of the 
occupying power was revealed by the minimal value it accorded to human life. 
Stalin accommodated Hitler’s concept of a war of annihilation between two 
world-views by appealing for a merciless patriotic war against ‘German 
Fascism’. The call for partisan warfare behind the front gave Hitler the 
opportunity te portray his programme of annihilation as an act of war; it also 
encouraged the ‘special measures’ of the German troops, ordered before the 
war began, against the vaguest threat te its security. Such conduct, in violation 
of international law, gave free rein te irrational emotions and the thirst for 
revenge on both sides, despite the attempts of military leaders in the 
Wehrmacht and the Red Army to forbid arbitrary action by their soldiers and 
to maintain discipline. Unrestrained conduct was one characteristic aspect of 
the German-—Soviet war in 1941. 

On 22 June 1941 neither Hitler nor his military leaders doubted that 
they had enough time and means te destroy the Soviet forces, thereby also 
striking a decisive blow against Britain. The huge successes of the early days 
confirmed these expectations. German military confidence and self-esteem 
rose to unprecedented heights. After only two weeks, Halder and Hitler 
regarded the campaign as wen. Yet only a few days later it became apparent 
that the first operational objectives had been achieved only geographically, not 
militarily: the ‘mass of the Russian army’ west of the Dnieper—Dvina line had 
not been destroyed. The situation reports had to be amended to conform with 
realities. 
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© Within the German leadership in July and August 1941, Hitler and Halder 
advocated different objectives for the second stage of operations, and sup- 
ported different methods of achieving them. The main debate was whether the 
two armoured groups of Army Group Centre should wheel round towards one 
of the two flanks (Leningrad or the Sea of Asov), or whether Army Groups 
North and South could fulfil their objectives without such reinforcement, 
leaving all the forces in the centre to be concentrated for the defeat of the 
Soviet forces massing before Moscow. This debate in the summer of 1941 also 
reflects the growing awareness of the German leadership that- Operation 
Barbarossa had failed; ‘the Russian colossus’ had been underestimated in 
terms of its military and economic strength and its ability to organize. Insuf- 
ficient time and men were available to defeat the Soviet Union in a ‘mobile 
campaign’ before the onset of winter. The Soviet regime had been able to 
organize an effective defence, and to withdraw combat-ready units of the Red 
Army over the ‘magic’ Dnieper-Dvina line to the east. German encirclement 
operations designed to prevent this had not been fully successful because of 
the different rates of advance of the armoured and infantry forces. The 
‘vastness of the Russian space’ provided the Wehrmacht with problems which 
became ever more difficult to solve as German attacking strength declined. 

It seems that Hitler was a more realistic judge of the situation than Halder 
in the summer of 1941. The chief of the Army General Staff still believed he 
could achieve victory by launching a wide-ranging operation against Moscow. 
By the end of August 1941, on the other hand, Hitler considered that the war 
against the Soviet Union could no longer be completed in that year. He 
therefore hoped to destroy the fighting force of the Red Army in narrow 
encirclements, to capture the sources of Soviet power, and to establish good 
starting-positions for 1942. At the same time, the army groups and armies were 
making assessments of their own and the enemy’s combat efficiency; these 
were increasingly at odds with those of Army High Command. Nevertheless, 
in November 1941 Halder and the command of Army Group Centre decided 
on a new—frontal—attack on Moscow. This ‘final effort? would enable the 
Germans to occupy the Soviet capital and thereby bring about the end of 
the war. The superior leadership skills, ‘harder will’, and proven resilience of 
the German soldiers, it was considered, were more important than the other 
vital factors in a situation report: German personnel and material situation, 
enemy, terrain, and climate. 

The unexpected counter-attack of the Red Army before Moscow struck 
hard at the German formations, which had reached a low point physically and 
psychologically. Equally severe were its effects on the German Seadership, 
which was divided about the causes of the ‘current crisis’ and the measures 
necessary to overcome it, because at first it refused to accept that the initiative 
had passed to the enemy. With the co-operation of the Army High Command, 
and against the views of the army commands, Hitler ordered that the front 
should be held at all costs. The aim was to eliminate the risk of the collapse of 
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Army Group Centre by offering ‘fanatical resistance’, assisted by the immedi- 
ate dispatch of ‘gun-carriers’ to the burnt-out divisions and the preparation of 
defensible positions. The operational crisis developed into a leadership crisis 
between Hitler, the Army High Command, and the commanders at the front. 
On 19 December 1941 Brauchitsch was replaced. Hitler placed himself in 
supreme command of thé army. In agreement with the army groups, he 
responded to contraventions of his form of operational leadership by reshuf- 
fling senior positions. No account of previous achievements was taken during 
this process, even in the case of Guderian. Halder was proud that the ‘Fiihrer’ 
was now the head of the army, and expected the army groups and armies to 
carry out his will. 

The big Red Army offensive of 5 December 1941 inflicted heavy casualties 
on the Wehrmacht. Nevertheless, it did not achieve its strategic objectives of 
encircling and destroying Army Groups North and Centre and recovering the 
Crimea. This was due both to an over-assessment of the attacking capability 
and leadership of the Soviet forces and to the stubborn German resistance 
encountered, Nevertheless, the perceptible successes of the Soviet forces 
raised the military and political prestige of the Soviet Union. Stalin was able 
to bring this factor into play in dealing with his British ally. 

On the German side, the winter crisis had apparently been overcome by the 
middle of February 1942. Operational prospects were assessed more realisti- 
cally after the immense losses in men and material during Operation 
Barbarossa. In autumn 1941 the leadership was already aware that it would no 
longer be able to field an army such as had existed before the attack. In 1942 
the entire attacking force of the army in the east was therefore to be concen- 
trated on the southern flank of the front, in order to attack the Caucasus and 
Stalingrad. The objective was to gain control of the oilfields, to eliminate the 
munitions centre on the Volga, and to cut Moscow off from one of its two 
supply-lines to the British and Americans. 

Both German and Soviet historians have referred to these developments as 
the great ‘turning-point before Moscow’. If the campaign plans of the Army 
General Staff are taken as the basis for assessment, Operation Barbarossa had 
failed even before the attacks on Moscow, Leningrad, and Rostov were called 
off. This turning-point in the war against the Soviet Union produced many 
repercussions: political, strategic, economic, and ideological. They affected 
the Third Reich and its allies as well as the states occupied by it. In autumn 
1941 Hitler recognized that his strategy had failed: the Soviet Union had not 
been defeated; British will to resist had been strengthened; and direct Ameri- 
can intervention in the war was to be expected in 1942. Hitler’s realization that 
the alliances of the First World War were re-forming did not persuade him to 
try for a negotiated peace. This was not the result of a realistic judgement that 
the enemy coalition would refuse to negotiate with him, but of Hitlex’s abiding 
commitment to the social-Darwinist alternatives of ‘alk or nothing’. If the 
German people proved insufficiently strong to come through its life-and-death 
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struggle, it deserved to go under. At the same time, however, the course of the 
‘life-and-death struggle’ against the racial enemy, Jewry, was finally deter- 
mined ‘at the Wannsee Conference in January 1942. It had already been 
decided at the end of July 1941 that this struggle was to be extended to the 
entire German sphere of influence in Europe. The war against the Soviet 
Union offered Hitler the ideal medium for ‘charging’ (M. Broszat’s term) his 
paranoid, aggressive anti-Semitism, and thus realizing the threat he had made 
on 30 January 1939. On that occasion he had publicly proclaimed that in the 
event of another world war the result would be the destruction of the ‘Jewish 
race’ in Europe. Victories and defeats alike caused the radicalization of the 
dogmatic racial policy of National Socialism in 1941-2. Yet this radical de- 
cision for the future conduct of the war has often obscured the fact that, after 
the failure to achieve quick victory, Hitler was also ready to deviate from his 
axioms where this would bring military or economic advantages, weaken 
Soviet powers of resistance, and thus advance his strategy. He therefore 
accepted the recruitment of Russian civilians and prisoners of war in response 
to an acute shortage of workers in the Reich and of security forces in the 
occupied Soviet territories. Hitler also agreed to a revision of the guidelines 
covering the treatment of commissars and the future of the Soviet collective 
economy. 

Overall, the economic objectives associated with Barbarossa were not 
achieved. Lost Soviet supplies could not be replaced. ‘The priorities fixed for 
the distribution of agricultural produce, laid down under the trauma of the 
First World War, could not even satisfy the needs of the army in the east. 
However, the inadequacy of the economic organization did improve the 
prospects for survival of the population in the occupied territories. While the 
Soviet Union was waging a ‘total war’ from the summer of 1941, the Third 
Reich did not dare to impose similar burdens on the Germans. 

It was typical of the ‘Hitler coalition’ against the Soviet Union that there was 
no formal alliance with jointly formulated political objectives. Of course, 
Germany, Italy, Finland, Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia were allied with 
each other through the anti-Comintern pact and the Tripartite Pact (except 
Finland). Yet despite their near identical declarations regarding the war 
against Bolshevism, they pursued separate interests based on a variety of 
motives; in the case of Hungary and Romania, these were directed more 
against each other than against the Soviet Union. The British declaration of 
war on Finland, Hungary, and Romania, forced on it by Moscow, demon- 
strated to these German allies that their participation in Hitler’s war in the east 
had dragged them into a world war. The anti-Soviet partners of the Third 
Reich differed not only in their assessment of German military defeats, but 
also in their view of American entry into the war. Romania and Hungary 
acceded to German demands by declaring war on the United States and 
providing significant forces for the German summer offensive against the Red 
Army. In contrast, Finland announced that its support for German operations 
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in 1942 was dependent on the fall of Leningrad. It would not allow itself to be 
drawn into the world war, and took account of Washington’s wishes in its 
conduct of the war itself. 

Against the background of the “blank cheque’ given to Japan in April 1941, 
and confirmed in December of that year to cover the eventuality of war against 
the United States, the German declaration of war on the United States 
appears more as a calculated decision than as a forced reaction or ‘flight 
forwards’. Yet Hitler did not know how the United States could be defeated. 
The declaration of war was intended as a demonstration of strength to disguise 
the fact that, with the failure of Barbarossa and the extension of the European 
war into a world war, Germany’s bid for world-power status, or world su- 
premacy, had failed. Though the defeat of the Third Reich was to be expected, 
it could hold out longer in alliance with Japan, so long as the United States was 
compelled to divide its forces between Europe and East Asia. Hieler was 
therefore anxious to eliminate the possibility of a separate peace between the 
United States, Britain, and Japan. But it was Germany which was the first to 
lay down arms, thereby allowing the victors to assume ‘supreme authority’ 
with regard to Germany. 

The volume has provided a survey of the development of Operation 
Barbarossa from the victory over France in June 1940 until the Soviet counter- 
attack in December 1941 and its aftermath. It has revealed that here, as in no 
other operation, ideological and political objectives were’ directly associated 
with the social-Darwinist values of the Third Reich. These produced a self- 
destructive tendency which found expression in victory and defeat, in the 
alternation of far-sighted clarity and crass opportunism, and in the futility of 
all the sacrifices made. Above all, this impulse led from European to world 
war, thereby sealing the fate of the Reich as wel! as the regime. Its death- 
agony, however, was to last for several destructive years. 
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